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PANTOLOGIA. 


CEC 

pBANIDBS,  or  Ckantidss.    Sec  En- 

^  rilTMONMTES. 

CEAMJTtiUS.  Now  Jersey  tea.  Inbotany, 
a  crmiH  of  the  class  pentandria,  order  mono- 
i'ynia.  Petals  five,  saccular,  vaulted ;  berry  dry, 
three-celled,  throe-seeded.  Five  species,  scatter- 
ed o»er  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  Of  these 
c  Americanus  is  chiefly  propagated  in  our  own 
-ardon*.  The  »tem,  which  is  of  a  pale  brown 
eolanr,  seldom  rises  more  than  three  or  four 
fret  high,  ami  sends  forth  branches  from  the 
bottom.  The  flowers  are  white  and  terminal, 
and  grow  in  clusters,  riving  the  shrub  a  beauti- 
ful appearance  in  tbcjr  season. 

To  CEASE,  v.  ».  (eewer,  Pr.  Lat.) 

1.  To  leave  off ;  to  stop ;  to  give  over  (Dry  den). 

2.  To  fail ;  to  be  extinct  (Hale).  3.  To  be  at 
an  end  (Drydem).    4.  To  rest  (Sprat). 

To  Ccask.  r.  a.  To  put  a  stop  to;  to  put  an 
end  to  (Milton). 

CEBELL,  in  music,  an  ancient  English 
air,  the  strains  of  which  were  alternately  in  the 
grave  and  acute  series  of  notes  in  the  scale. 

CEBES,  of  Thebes,  a  Socratic  philosopher, 
aothor  of  the  admired  Table  of  Cebes,  or  Dia- 
logues on  the  Birth,  Life,  and  Death  of  Man- 
kind. He  flourished  about  405  years  before 
Christ.  3 

CEBKIO.  Tn  the  Fabrician  system  of  en- 
tomology, a  tribe  of  the  order  coleopctra,  and 
genus  cryptocephalus.  See  Cryptocbpha- 
ix%. 

CECI  L  (William),  lord  Burleigh,  a  celebrat- 
ed English  statesman, was  born  of  a  good  family, 
at  Bourn,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  1521,  and  edu- 
cated at  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  where 
be  married  a  sister  of  sir  John  Cheke.  From 
Cam&ridge  he  went  toUray's  Inn,  and  studied 
the  law  with  so  much  application,  as  to  become 
eminent  in  that  profession.  He  was  appointed 
mister  of  requests  to  the  protector  Somerset; 
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and  soon  after  custns  brevium  of  the  court  of 
Common  Pleas;  and  at  length  secretary  of 
state.  lie  also  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, and  had  a  scat  in  the  privy-council. 
When  Mary  came  to  the  throne,  he"  was  dis- 
missed from  his  employments;  but  lie  was  still 
respected,  and  often  consulted  by  the  queen  and 
her  ministers.  At  the  accessiou  of  Elizabeth, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  her  counsellors, 
secretary  of  state,  and  master  of  the  court  of 
wards.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  chosen  chan- 
cellor of  Cambridge;  and  in  1571  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  peerage,  with  the  title  of  baron 
of  Burleigh.  He  died  in  1598,  leaving  one  son  • 
by  his  first,  and  one  by  hit  second  wife ;  which 
last  lady  was  the  daughter  of  sir  Anthony  Cook, 
and  a  very  learned  woman.  Lord  Burleigh  was 
perhaps  one  of  the  keenest,  most  active,  and 
yet  disinterested  ministers  that  ever  lived.  He 
wrote  some  tracts  in  answer  to  libels  on  the 
queen  and  government;  and  his  state  papers 
were  published  by  Haynea  in  1740 ;  and  a  con- 
tinuation by  Mnrdin  in  1760. 

CECILIA  (Saint),  the  titular  saint  and 
protectress  of  music.  Her  history  is  involved 
in  great  obscurity ;  but  she  is  supposed  to  have 
been  born  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Marcus 
Aurelius  Antoninus,  and  to  have  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom in  that  of  Septimius  Severus,  in  the 
beginning  of  tho  third  century.  There  is  a 
tradition  of  St.  Cecilia,  that  she  excelled  in 
music ;  and  that  the  angel  who  was  enamour* 
ed  of  her,  was  drawn  from  the  celestial  regions 
by  the  charms  of  her  melody :  this  has  been 
deemed  authority  sufficient  for  making  her  the 
patroness  of  music  and  musicians.  The  legend 
of  St.  Cecilia  has  given  frequent  occasion  to 
painters  and  sculptors  to  exercise  their  genius 
in  representations  of  her,  playing  on  the  organ, 
and  sometimes  on  the  harp.  Raphael  has 
painted  her  singing  with  a  regal  in  her  hands; 
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and  Domcnichino  and  Mignard,  singing  and 
playing  on  the  harp.  St  Cecilia  has  likewise 
served  to  inflame  the  genius  of  poets:  Dryden's 
fine  ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  day  will  doubtless  be 
recollected  by  all  our  readers. 

CECKOPIA.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
class  dioccia,  order  diandria.  Male  snathe, 
caducous;  ament  imbricate,  with  turbinate, 
compressed,  quadrangular  scales.  Female,  as 
in  the  male.  Germs  imbricate;  style  one; 
stigma  lacerated  ;  berry  one-seeded.  A  South 
American  tree  with  bo! low  trunk  and  brandies: 
leaves  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  peltate,  lobed, 
white  underneath ;  fruit  oblong,  cylindrical, 
compound  berries. 

CECROPS,  a  native  of  Sais  in  Egypt,  who 
lex!  a  colony  to  Attica  about  1556  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  reigned  over  part  of  the 
country  which  was  called  from  him  Ceeropia. 
lie  softened  and  polished  the  rude  and  unculti- 
vated manners  of  the  inhabitants,  gave  them 
laws  and  regulations,  and  introduced  among 
them  the  worship  of  those  deities  which  were 
held  in  adoration  in  Egypt  He  married  the 
daughter  of  Actseus,  a  Grecian  prince,  and  was 
deemed  the  first  founder  of  Athens,  lie 
taught  his  subjects  to  cultivate  the  olive,  and 
instructed  them  to  look  upon  Minerva  as  the 
watchful  patroness  of'their  city.  After  a  reign 
of  50  years,  spent  in  regulating  his  newly- 
formed  kingdom,  and  in  polishing  the  minds 
of  bis  subjects,  Cecrops  died,  leaving  three 
daughters.  He  was  succeeded  by  Cranaus,  a 
native  of  the  country.  Some  authors  have 
described  Cecrops  as  a  monster,  half  a  mau 
and  half  a  serpent;  and  this  fable  is  explain- 
ed by  the  recollection  that  he  was  master  of 
two  languages,  the  Greek  and  Egyptian;  or 
that  he  had  the  command  over  two  countries, 
Egypt  and  (ircece.    (Strab.  Herodot.) 

CEDAR,  in  botany.    See  Jumperis. 

Cedar  of  Jamaica.  Sec  Buuroma  and 
Theobroma. 

Cedar  (White).   See  Clprbssus. 

Cedar  or  Busaco.    See  Ci'pressui. 

Cedar  op  Libanus,    See  Pincs. 

CEDRALA.  Bastard  cedar.  In  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  class  peutandria,  order  mouogynia. 
Calyx  withering;  corol  five-petal  led,  funnel- 
formcd,  fastened  at  the  base  to  the  receptacle  as 
far  as  one-third  of  its  length ;  capsule  woody, 
live-celled,  five-valved;  seeds  imbricate  down- 
wards, with  a  membranaceous  wing.  A  Ja- 
maica tree,  with  pensile  flowers. 

CEDRI  A,  a  resinous  liquor  issuing  from  the 
great  cedar-tree,  or  cedar  of  I/cbanon.  The 
word  is  also  written  ccdrittm,  *i*r-i9>,  and  cedt  i- 
nutn,  */J;ji9>. 

Cedria,  when  good,  yields  a  strong  smell,  is 
transparent,  of  a  thick  "fatty  consistence,  so  that 
in  pouring  it  out,  it  does  not  fall  too  fast  or 
freely,  but  equally  drop  by  drop.  It  is  possess- 
ed n't*  two  opposite  qualities,  viz.  to  preserve 
dead  bodies,  by  its  drying  and  consuming  su- 
perlluous  moisture  without  damaging  the  solid 
parts;  and  to  ptitrify  the  soft  and  tender 
parts  of  living  bodies  without  exciting  any 
pain. 


C  E  I 

CE'DUINE.  a.  (cedrintu,  Latin.)  Of  or 
belonging  to  the  cedar  tree. 

CEDRON,  or  Kedron,  a  town  of  Pales- 
tine, on  the  borders  of  the  Philistines,  in  the 
way  to  Azotus. 

Cedron,  or  Kedrov,  is  also  the  name  of 
a  brook  or  torrent  of  Palestine,  betwixt  Jeru- 
salem and  mount  Olivet  on  the  east  side. 

CEDROTA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
octandria,  order  monogynia.  Calyx  six-parted 
with  the  segments  concave;  corolless;  germ 
surrounded  by  a  gland.  One  species ;  a  Guiana 
tree,  with  opposite  lanceolate  entire  leaves; 
panicle  axillary ;  small  green  flowers. 

CEFALONlA,  or  Ckpiialoma,  a  con- 
siderable island  of  Greece,  S.  of  Albania,  be- 
longing to  the  Venetians.  It  is  very  fertile  in 
oil  and  wine.  Its  principal  town  is  of  the  same 
name.    Lat.  3S.  22  N.    Lon.  20.  36  E. 

CEFALC,  an  episcopal  town  of  the  valley 
of  Demon*,  in  Sicily.  Lat.  38.  25  N.  Lon. 
13.  5S  E. 

C  EG  IN  US,  in  astronomy,  the  star  x  in 
Bootes. 

To  CEIL,  v.  a.  (ea»/o,  Latin.)  To  overlay, 
or  cover,  the  inner  roof  of  a  building  (C/iro/i.). 

CEILING,  in  architecture,  the  top  or  roof 
of  a  lower  room:  or  a  covering  of  plaster  over 
laths  nailed  on  the  bottom  of  the  joists  that 
bear  the  upper  room ;  or  where  there  is  no 
upper  room,  on  Joists  for  the  purpose;  hence 
called  ceiling-joists. 

Ceilinc.s  10  churches  and  temples  may 
be  considered  as  the  interior  coverings  of  their 
roofs,  as  there  is  nothing  between  them  but 
the  necessary  framing  by  which  the  whole  is 
supported.  "For  dwelling-houses  the  simplest 
and  most  common  sort  are  those  which  are  Hat. 
These  arc  generally  adorned  with  principal 
compartments,  surrounded  with  mouldings, 
either  let  into  the  ceiling  or  projecting  from  it. 
Their  ornaments  and  mouldings  do  not  require 
a  bold  relief;  but  being  near  the  eye,  they  must 
be  finished  with  neatness  and  taste. 

Coved  ceilings  are  certainly  more  beautiful 
than  flat  ones  ;  but  their  execution  is  attended 
with  more  expence.  They  are  used  promiscu- 
ously in  large  and  small  rooms,  and  occupy 
from  one-fifth  to  one-third  of  the  height  of  the 
room.    But  where  the  architect  is  at  liln-rty  to 

Sroportion  the  height  of  the  room  to  its  super- 
cial  dimensions,  the  most  eligible  proportion 
for  the  cove  is  one-fourth  of  the  whole  height 
of  the  room.  The  figure  of  the  cove  is  com- 
monly either  a  quadrant  of  a  circle  or  of  an 
ellipsis,  taking  its  rise  a  little  above  the  cornice, 
and  finishing  at  the  border  round  the  great 
pannel  in  the  center.  The  border  projects 
somewhat  beyond  the  coves  on  the  outside; 
and  on  the  side  towards  the  pannel,  it  is  gener- 
ally made  of  sufficient  depth  to  admit  the  orna- 
ments of  an  architrave.  When  the  profiles  of 
rooms  are  srilt,  the  ceilings  ought  likewise  to 
be  gilt.  The  usual  method  is  to  gild  all  the 
ornaments,  ami  leave  the  ground  white,  pearl- 
colour,  liirltt  blue,  or  any  other  that  may  Im- 
proper, to  >et  off  the  Lihlillg  to  advantage. 
CE1MEL1A,  from  to  be  laid  up,  in 
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antiquity,  denotes  choice  or  precious  pieces  of 
furniture  or  ornaments,  reserved  or  laid  up  for 
extraordinary  occasions  and  nses.  The  place 
where  these  are  preserved  is  called  ceimeliar- 
rhium;  and  the  keeper  of  them  ceimeliophy- 
lax. 

CELANDINE.    In  botany.    See  Chbli- 

DONll'M. 

Celandine    (Lesser.)     See  Ranuncu- 


Celandinb-tbib.    See  Bocconia. 
CELA-PRAX1TELLIS,  the  trravers,  in 
>tronomy,  a  netv  southern  constellation.  The 
it  contains  are  0. 0. 0.  I.  2.  13.,  in  all  16, 
of  the  first  six  magnitudes. 

CELARENT,  in  lotric,  a  mode  of  syllogism, 
wherein  the  major  and  conclusion  are  universal 
negative  propositions,  and  the  minor  a  uni- 
versal affirmative.  As 

ce  No  man  that  is  a  hypocrite  ran  he  saved : 
la  Every  man  who  with  his  Hps  only  cries, 

Lord,  Lord,  is  a  hypocrite : 
rent  Therefore,  no  man,  who  with  his 
lips  only  cries  Lord,  Lord,  can  he  saved. 
CELASTRUS.    Staff-tree.     In  botany, 
genus  of  the  class  peiitaml  ria,  order  ntonogy nia. 
Coroi  five- petal  led,  spreading;  capsule  three- 
angled,  three-celled ;  seeds  covered  with  a  hood. 
Thirty-two  species  scattered  over  Asia,  Afriea, 
and  America,  but  chiefly  natives  of  the  Cape. 
They  may  be  thus  suharranged  : 

A.  unarmed:  leaves  very  entire. 

B.  unarmed :  leaves  toothed. 

C.  spinous :  leaves  very  entire. 

D.  spinous:  leaves  toothed. 

The  two  most  frequently  propagated  among 
ourselves  are 

C.  bullatus  and  c.  srandens ;  both  North 
American  plants:  the  first  a  shrub  of  about 
four  feet  high  with  white  terminal  Dowers  in 
spikes:  succeeded  by  a  beautiful  scarlet  fruit. 
The  flowers  appear  in  July.  The  second  a 
lower  shrub  with  green  flowers  in  June,  suc- 
ceeded by  red  berries  in  the  autumn. 

CE'LATCRE.  *.  (ce/atura,  Latin.)  The 
art  of  engraving,  or  cutting  in  figures. 

CELE  (mx«i,  from  k<i>«w,  to  swell  out).  In 
surgery.  A  tumour  caused  by  the  protrusion 
of  a  soft  part.  Hence  hydrocele,  bubonocele, 
sarcocele,  he. 

CELEBATE.    See  Celibacy. 

CELEBES,  or  Macassar,  an  island  in  the 
Indian  ocean,  to  the  E.  of  Borneo.  It  pro- 
duces no  spice  but  pepper.  Opium,  however, 
is  found  in  abundance;  and  no  place  is  fur- 
nished with  a  greater  variety  of  poisons.  In 
the  center  of  this  island  are  mountains,  in  which 
are  quarries  of  stone  and  marble,  and  mines  of 
gold,  copper,  and  tin.  The  natives  are  Ma- 
hometans. The  Dutch  have  strong  forts  here, 
by  which  they  keep  the  natives  in  awe.  Lat. 
from  1.  30  N.  to  5.  30  S.  Lon.  from  1 16  to 
124  E. 

To  CE'LEBRATE.  v.  a.  (celebro,  Latin.) 
1.  To  praise  ;  to  commend  ( Additon).  2.  To 
distinguish  by  some  rites  (Bacon).  ^J.  To 
tion  in  a  set  or  solemn  manner  (I)ryden). 
CELEBRA'TION.  #.  (from  celebrate.)  I. 
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Solemn  performance;  solemn  remembrance 
{Sidney.  Taylor).  2.  Praise;  renown;  me- 
morial (Clarendon). 

CELE/BRIOCS.  a.  (clebcr,  Lat.)  Famous; 
renowned ;  noted  (Grew). 

CELESBIUOUSLY.  ad.  In  a  famous  man- 
ner. 

CELE'BRIOUSNESS.a  (from  ceUbriou,.) 
Renown ;  fame. 

CELE'BRITY.  #.  (eclcbrita*,  Lat.)  Pub- 
lick  and  splendid  transaction  (Bacon). 

CELEllES,  a  regiment  of  guards  of  the 
ancient  Roman  kings, established  by  Romulus; 
consisting  of  three  hundred  youths,  chosen 
from  the  families  of  Rome,  and  approved  by 
the  suffrages  of  the  curiae  of  the  people,  each 
of  which  furnished  ten.  The  name  comes 
from  ce/er,  quick,  ready;  and  was  given  them, 
because  of  their  promptness  to  obey  the 
king. 

CELBRIAC,  iu  botany.    See  Apicm. 
CELE'RITY  *.  (celeritat,  Latin.)  Swift- 
ness  ;  speed  ;  velocity  {Hooker.  Digby). 
CELERY.  #.  A  species  of  parsley.  Sec 

CELESTIAL,  a.  (catle$tu,  Latin.)  1. 
Heavenly;  relating  to  the  superior  regions 
(Shakapeare).  2.  Heavenly  ;  relating  to  the 
blessed  state  (Shakapeare).  3.  Heavenly,  with 
respect  to  excellence  (Dryden). 

Cslestia l-olobe.    See  Globe. 

Cele'stial.  $.  (from  the  adjective.)  An 
inhabitant  of  heaven  (Pope). 

CELE'STIALLY.  ad.  In  a  heavenly  man- 


Jo  CELE'STIFY.  v.  a.  (from  catlcati*y 
Latin.)  To  give  something  of  heavenly  nature 
to  any  thing  :  not  used  (Brown). 

CELEStlNE.    See  Stronti a. 

CELESTINS,  in  church-history,  a  religious 
order  of  Christians,  reformed  from  the  Bcrnar- 
dins  by  pope  Celestin  V. 

The  Celestins  rise  two  hours  after  midnight 
to  say  matins:  they  rat  no  flesh  any  time, 
except  when  they  arc  sick :  they  fast  every 
Wednesday  and  Friday  to  the  feast  of  the  ex- 
altation of  the  holy  cross ;  and  from  that  feast 
to  Easter,  every  day. 

CELETES,  in  antiquity,  single  horses,  or 
those  not  harnessed  together. 

CELECSMA,  in  antiquity,  the  shout,  or 
cry,  or  song,  of  the  manners,  whereby  they 
animated  each  other  in  their  labours. 

CE  LEU  STBS,  in  ancient  navigation,  the 
boatswain,  or  officer  who  gave  the  signals. 

CE'LI  AC.  a.  (»«Xi«,  the  bellv.)  Relating  to 
the  lower  bellv  (Arbuthnot).  See  Coeliac 

CELI BACY,  the  state  of  unmarried  persons. 
Scaliger  derives  the  word  from  the  Greek  *o*th, 
bed,  and  Xo*ar,  /motto,  1  leave  .-.others  say  it  is 
formed  from  catli  beatitudoy  the  blessedness  of 
heaven.  The  ancient  Romans  used  all  means 
imaginable  to  discourage  celibacy.  Nothing 
was  more  usual  than  for  the  censors  to  impose 
a  fine  on  bachelors.  Dionysius  llalicarnas- 
sensis  mentions  an  ancient  constitution  where- 
by all  persons  of  full  age  were  obliged  to  marry. 
But  the  first  law  of  that  kind,  of  which  we 
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have  any  certainty,  is  that  under  Augustus, 
called  lex  Julia  de  maritandis  ordinibus.  It 
was  afterwards  denominated  Papia  Popp&a, 
and  more  usually  Julia  Papia,  in  regard  of 
some  new  sanction  and  amendments  made  to 
it  under  the  consuls  Papius  and  Popaeus.  By 
this  law,  certain  prerogatives  were  given  to  per- 
sons who  had  many  children,  and  penalties 
imposed  on  those  who  lived  a  single  life,  as 
that  they  should  he  incapable  of  receiving  lega- 
cies, and  not  exceeding  a  certain  proportion. 

Lord  K aiiit-s,  speaking  of  this  subject  in  his 
Sketches,  Book  i.  Sk.  6.  says,  "  I  have  often 
been  tempted  to  find  fault  with  Providence  in 
bringing  so  early  to  perfection  the  carnal  ap- 
petite, while  a  man,  still  in  early  youth,  has 
acquired  no  degree  of  prudence  nor  of  self-com- 
mand.  It  rages  indeed  the  most  when  young 
men  should  be  employed  in  acquiring  know- 
ledge, and  in  fitting  themselves  for  living  com- 
fortably in  the  world.  I  have  set  this  thought 
in  various  lights ;  but  I  now  perceive  that  the 
censure  is  without  foundation.  The  early  ripe- 
ness of  this  appetite  proves  it  to  be  the  intention 
of  Providence  that  people  should  early  settle  in 
matrimony.  In  that  state  the  appetite  is  abun- 
dantly moderate,  and  gives  no  obstruction  to 
education.  It  never  becomes  unruly,  till  one, 
forgetting  the  matrimonial  tie,  wanders  from 
object  to  object  It  is  pride  and  luxury  that 
dictate  late  marriages,  industry  never  fails  to 
afford  the  means  of  living  comfortably,  pro- 
vided men  confine  themselves  to  the  demands 
of  nature." 

CELIBATE,  the  same  with  celibacy;  but 
it  is  chiefly  used  in  speaking  of  the  single  life 
of  the  popish  clergy,  or  the  obligation  they  are 
under  to  abstain  from  marriage/  In  this  sense 
We  sav  the  law  of  celibate.  Monks  and  reli- 
gious take  a  vow  of  celibate ;  and  what  is  more, 
of  chastity.  The  church  of  Rome  imposes  a 
universal  celibacy  on  all  its  clergy,  from  the 
pope  to  the  lowest  deacon  ana  subdeacon. 
The  advocates  for  this  usage  pretend  that  a 
vow  of  perpetual  celibacy  was  required  in 
the  ancient  church  as  a  condition  of  ordina- 
tion, even  from  the  earliest  apostolic  ages. 
But  the  contrary  is  evident  from  numerous 
examples  of  bishops  and  archbishops,  who 
lived  in  a  state  of  matrimony,  without  any  pre- 
judice to  their  ordination  or  their  function.  It 
is  generally  agreed  that  most  of  the  apostles 
were  married.  Some  say  all  of  them,  except 
St.  Paul  and  St  John.  Others  say  St.  Paul 
himself  was  married,  because  he  writes  to  his 
yoke-fellow,  whom  they  interpret  his  wife. 
That  Peter  was  married  is  evident  from  Mat- 
thew viii.  14.,  Mark  i.  2'J.,  Luke  iv.  38.  And 
the  church  of  England,  in  the  matrimonial 
ceremony,  grounds  some  of  its  exhortations 
upon  this  fact.  "  Hear  also  what  saint  Peter 
the  apostle  of  Christ,  who  was  himself  a  mar- 
ried man,  saith  unto  them  that  are  married." 
Besides  in  the  first  of  Paul's  epistles  toTimothy, 
a  bishop  is  not  only  permitted  but  exhorted  to 
be  a  married  man :  "  A  bishop  must  be  blame- 
less, the  husband  of  one  wife :  and  hence,  in 
the  next  ages  after  the  apostles,  we  have  ac- 


counts of  certain  married  bishops,  presbyters, 
and  deacons,  without  any  reproof  or  mark  of 
dishonour  set  on  them.  The  celibacy  of  the 
clergv,  however,  appears  of  an  ancient  stand- 
ing," if  not  of  command  and  necessity,  vet  as 
of  counsel  and  choice.  But  as  it  is  clearly 
neither  of  divine  nor  apostolical  institution,  it 
is  at  first  hard  to  conceive  from  what  motive 
the  court  of  Home  persisted  so  very  obstinately 
to  impose  this  injunction  on  the  clergy.  But 
we  are  to  observe  that  this  was  a  leading  step 
to  the  execution  of  the  project  formed  of  mak- 
ing the  clergy  independent  of  princes,  and 
rendering  them  a  separate  body  to  be  governed 
by  their  own  laws.  In  effect,  while  priests  had 
children,  it  was  very  difficult  to  prevent  their 
dependence  on  princes,  whose  favours  have 
such  an  influence  on  private  men ;  but  having 
none,  they  were  more  at  liberty  to  adhere  to 
the  pope. 

CELtDOGROPHlA,  the  description  of 
the  spots  which  appear  on  the  surface  of  the 
sun  and  planet*. 

CELL,  s.  (cella,  Latin).  I.  A  small  cavity 
or  hollow  place  (Prior).  2.  The  cave  or  little 
habitation  of  a  religious  person  (Denhani),  3. 
A  small  and  close  apartment  in  a  prison.  4. 
Any  small  place  or  residence  (Prtor\  5.  A 
name  given  to  the  small  hexagonal  divisions 
in  honey-combs.  6.  A  subordinate  kind  of 
monastery. 

Cell,  (Joculamentum).  In  botany,  the 
hollow  part  of  a  pericarp,  and  particularly  of  a 
capsule,  in  which  the  seeds  are  lodged.  Ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  these,  pericarps  are 
called  one-celled,  two-celled,  Sec. 

CELLA,  Cell  e,  from  eclare,  to  conceal, 
in  ancient  writers,  I.  A  place  or  apartment 
usually  under  ground,  and  vaulted,  in  which 
some  sort  of  necessaries  were  stored  up.  2.  The- 
lodge  or  habitation  of  a  prostitute.  3.  Bed- 
rooms of  domestics.  4.  The  apartments  of 
baths.  5.  The  inmost  and  most  retired  parts 
of  heathen  temples.  Each  of  these  applica- 
tions of  the  word  is  manifestly  deducible  from 
its  original  import. 

CELLAR  (cellarium),  in  ancient  writers, 
denotes  a  conservatory  of  eatables,  or  drink- 
ables. Cellar  differs  from  vault,  as  the  latter 
is  supposed  to  be  deeper,  the  former  being  fre- 
quently little  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
— Cellarium  also  denoted  an  allowance  of 
bread,  wine,  or  other  provision,  furnished  out 
of  the  cclla,  to  the  use  of  the  governor  of  the 
province  and  his  officers,  Sec. 

Cellars,  in  modern  building,  arc  the 
lowest  rooms  in  a  house,  the  ceilings  of  which 
usually  lie  level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground 
on  which  the  house  is  built ;  or  they  arc  situ- 
ated under  the  pavement  before  the  house, 
especially  in  streets  and  squares.  Cellars,  and 
other  places  vaulted  underground,  were  called 
by  the  Greeks  hypogoea  t  the  Italians  still  call 
ihemfundi  delfe  case. 

CELLA KEU,  or  Cellerbr  (cellerarius, 
or  ccltarius),  an  officer  in  monasteries,  to 
whom  belong  the  care  and  procuring  provi- 
sions for  the  convent.    The  denomination  is 
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to  be  l>orrowed  from  the  Roman  lair, 
cellarias  denotes  an  examiner  of  ac- 
and  expeiices. 
Cbllarkr  was  alto  au  officer  in  chapters, 
to  whom  belonged  the  care  of  temporals. 

CELLAR1CS  (Christopher),  a  learned 
man  of  the  17th  century,  lie  was  horn  in 
163*,  at  Smalcalde  in  Franconia.  In  1666 
lie  became  D.D.  at  Jena,  and  the  next  year 
was  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew  and  moral 
philosophy  at  Weissenfcls,  where  he  remained 
till  1673,  "when  he  became  rector  of  the  col- 
lege at  Weimar,  which  place  he  quitted  three 
afterwards  for  the  same  other  at  Zeits. 
in  1673  he  removed  to  Mersbourg ;  and  in 
liW3  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  history  at 
Halle,  where  he  ended  his  days  in  1 7 ' 1 7 -  He 
edited  several  Latin  and  Greek  authors;  but 
the  works  by  which  he  is  best  known  are 
on  ancient  history  and  geography. 
CELLEPORA.  Cellepore.  In  f oology, 
a  genus  of  the  class  verme*,  order  soophytes. 


Animal  a  hydra,  or  polype ;  coral  somewhat 
membranaceous,  composed  of  round  cells. 
Eight  species;  chiefly  traced  in  the  northern 
or  Mediterranean  seas  :  sometimes  brittle  and 
much  branched,  appearing  as  if  composed  of 
grains  of  sand ;  in  one  or  two  species  resembling 
a  piece  of  pumice-stone ;  in  several  possessing 
an  incgular  number  of  teeth  on  the  mouths  ; 
others  arc  white,  polished,  and  pellucid.  They 
are  often  found  on  fuci  or  shells ;  sometimes  on 
algsp  ;  occasionally  covering  them  as  with  a 
crust.  The  most  beautiful  species  is  c.  annu- 
late, with  oval  ventricose  annulate  cells;  the 
mouths  of  which  are  ringent,  and  about  four- 
toothed  ;  the  cells  polished  and  reddish.  It 
inhabits  the  ocean,  and  is  found  on  fuci, 
stone*,  and  lepades. 

CELLINI  (Benevenuto),  a  famous  sculp- 
tor and  engraver.  He  was  born  at  Florence 
in  154)0,  and  served  his  apprenticeship  to  a 
jeweller  and  goldsmith,  fie  also  learned 
drawing,  engraving,  and  mimic;  and  Clement 
VJI.  appointed  him  both  his  goldsmith  and 
musician.  His  courage  was  equal  to  his  inge- 
nuity; for  when  Rome  was  besieged  by  the 
duke  of  Rourbon,  the  charge  of  the  castle  of 
St  Angelo  was  committed  by  the  pope  to 
Cellini,  who  afterwards  surrendered  it  on  ho- 
nourable terms.  However,  he  was  of  a  capri- 
cious hnmour,  never  contented  in  one  place, 
and  frequently  embroiling  himself  in  quarrels. 
After  rambling  about  from  place  to  place,  he 
came  to  Paris,  hut  being  difgusted  with  his 
salary,  he  resolved  to  set  out  for  Jerusalem. 
The  king,  however,  sent  for  him,  increased 
his  salary,  and  gave  him  a  house  to  live  in. 
Still  his  quarrelsome  temper  would  not  suffer 
him  to  be  at  peace ;  and  he  went  again  to  his 
native  country,  where  he  'lied  in  1570.  His 
life,  written  by  himself,  was  translated  from 
the  Italian  into  English  in  1771,  a  vols.  bvo. 


CE'LLL'LAR,  a.  (ccllula,  LaL)  Consisting 
of  little  cells  or  cavities  (Sharp). 

(  llli  i.  v r  mbmbranb.  Alembrana  eel- 
lnlosa.   Tela  celloiosa.    In  anatomy,  the  cel- 


lular structure,  composed  of  lamina1  and  fibre* 
variously  joined  together,  which  is  the  con- 
necting medium  of  every  part  of  the  body.  It 
is  by  means  of  the  communication  of  the  cells  of 
thU  membrane  that  the  butchers  blow  up  their 
veal.  The  cellula  membrane  is  by  some  ana- 
tomists distinguished  into  the  reticular  and 
adipose  membrane.  The  former  is  evidently 
dispersed  throughout  the  whole  bodv,  except 
the  substance  of  the  brain.  It  makes  a  bed 
for  the  other  solids  of  the  body,  covers  them 
all,  and  mites  them  one  to  another.  The 
adipose  membrane  consists  of  the  reticular 
substance  and  a  particular  apparatus  for  the 
secretion  of  oil,  and  is  mostly  found  imme- 
diately under  the  skin  of  many  parts,  and 
about  the  kidneys. 

CELUvSIA.  Cock's-comb.  In  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  class  peutandria,  order  mono. 
gynia.  Calyx  three-leaved  ;  petals  five,  re- 
sembling the  leaflets  of  the  calyx ;  stamens 
conjoined  at  the  base  to  the  plaited  nectary ; 
capsule  opening  horizontal lv.  Eighteen  spe- 
cies ;  natives  of  the  East  or  West  Fndies.  Of 
these  c.  cristate,  or  common  cock's-comb,  is 
chiefly  worth  noticing :  it  is  au  Asiatic  plant, 
with  leaves  oblong,  ovate;  peduncles  round, 
slightly  striate  :  spikes  oblong.  The  colours 
of  the  comb,  or  amaranth,  arc  red,  purple, 
yellow,  or  white;  and  sometimes  variegated 
with  two  or  three  of  these  hues.  They  are 
tender  annuals,  propagated  by  seeds,  which 
should  be  sown  about  the  beginning  of  March 
on  a  moderate  hot-bed.  When  the  plants 
appear,  care  should  be  taken  to  give  them  air, 
and  to  keep  them  from  moisture.  In  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks  time,  they  will  he  tit  to 
move  to  another  moderate  hot-bed  covered 
with  good,  rich,  light  earth,  about  four  inches 
thick.  Raise  up  the  young  plants  with  your 
finger,  so  as  not  to  break  their  roots,  and  prick 
them  into  the  new  hot-bed  about  foar  Inches 
distance  every  way,  giving  them  a  gentle  wa- 
tering to  settle  the  earth  to  their  roots.  After 
this,  the  plants  must  be  screened  from  the  sun 
till  they  nave  taken  fresh  root,  turning  the 
glasses 'frequently  in  the  day-time,  when  the 
weather  permits;  and  if  the  weather  should 
prove  bad,  wipe  off  with  a  woollen  cloth,  two 
or  three  times  a-day,  the  moisture  that  arises 
from  the  bed,  and  condenses  upon  the  glass, 
to  prevent  it*  dropping  upon  the  plants.  When 
the  plants  have  token  root,  and  begin  to  grow, 
give  them  a  little  air  every  day ;  and  in 
about  three  weeks  or  a  month's  time  when 
they  will  have  grown  so  as  to  meet,  they  must 
have  another  moderate  hot-bed,  covered  with 
the  same  earth  about  six  inches  thick,  in 
which  they  should  be  planted,  with  as  much 
earth  about  their  roots  as  possible,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  seven  or  eight  inches  every  way,  giv- 
ing them  some  water  as  before,  and  keeping 
them  shaded  and  aired  till  they  have  taken 
fresh  roots.  In  the  beginning  of  May  pro- 
vide another  hot-bed,  which  should  be  covtreU 
with  a  deep  frame,  that  the  plants  may  have 
room  to  crow.  I'pon  this  hot-bed  set  as 
many  small  pots  as  can  stand  within  the  com- 
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pass  of  the  frame;  these  pots  must  he  filled 
w  ith  good  rich  earth,  and  the  cavities  between 
each  pot  with  light  common  earth.  In  the 
beginning  of  September,  when  the  plants  have 
perfected  t heir  seeds,  make  choice  of  the 
largest,  least  branching,  and  most  beautiful 
plants  of  each  kind  for  seed,  which  you  should 
remove  under  shelter,  that  the  seeds  may  be 
maturely  ripened  ;  and  in  the  choice  thereof, 
never  take  any  seed  from  side  branches,  nor 
from  the  neck  of  the  plume,  but  such  only  as 
are  produced  in  the  middle. 

CE'LSIA.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
didynamia,  order  angiospermia.  Calyx  five- 
parted  ;  corol  wheel-shaped  ;  filaments  beard- 
ed ;  capsule  two-celled.  Five  species  :  chiefly 
natives  of  the  Mediterranean  coast. 

CELSITANI,  a  people  placed  by  Ptolemy 
in  the  island  of  Sardinia. 

CELSITCDE.  *.  (celsitudo,  Lat.)  Height. 

CELSUS  f  Aurelius  Cornelius,)  a  celebrated 
physician  of  antiquity.  He  flourished  at 
Itomc  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius;  and  wrote 
eight  books  on  medicine,  the  best  edition  of 
which  is  that  of  Lcyden,  17o0,  in  2  vols,  8vo., 
or  Paris,  1/72,  12tno.  lie  also  wrote  treatises 
on  agriculture,  rhetoric,  and  military  affairs, 
which  are  lost.  He  is  generally  allowed  to  be 
the  best  commentator  upon  Hippocrates. 

Celsus,  an  epicurean  philosopher  of  the 
second  century,  who  wrute  a  book  against  the 
Christian  religion,  which  was  answered  by 
Origen.  Celsus,  though  a  most  violent  oppo- 
ser  of  Christianity,  mentions  so  many  eircum- 
stances  in  the  history  of  Christ,  that  an  ab- 
stract of  it  might  almost  be  taken  from  the 
fragments  of  1ns  book  Atyof  «xi;5»;,  or,  The  true 
Word,  preserved  by  Origen.  He  never  pre- 
tends to  doubt  the  real  existence  of  Christ,  or 
the  truth  of  the  miraculous  facts.  Now  it  can- 
not be  supposed  that  Celsus  would  have  ad- 
mitted the  miracles  of  Christ  as  real  facts,  had 
he  not  been  compelled  to  it  by  the  universal 
consent  of  all  men  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
So  that  the  question  with  a  candid  art' tier  can 
never  be,  whether  the  miracles  be  true  in  fact, 
but  whether  the  truth  of  the  miracles  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  performed 
infer  the  divine  authority  of  the  performer. 
Sec  Lardner's  Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  62.  Ilru- 
cker's  History  of  Philos.  by  Enfield,  vol.  ii.  p. 
141.    Mosheim,  vol.  i.  p.  163,  tec. 

CELT.E,  orC'ELTK.s,  an  ancient  nation,  by 
which  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe  are 
thought  to  have  been  peopled.  The  compilers 
of  the  Universal  History  are  of  opinion  that 
they  are  descended  from  (iomer,  the  eldest  son 
of  Japhct,  the  son  of  Noah.  They  think  that 
(iomer  settled  in  the  province  ot  Phrygia  in 
Asia;  Ashkcnaz  his  eldest  son,  or  Togarmah 
his  youngest,  or  both,  in  Armenia,  and  Hi- 
phath  the  second  son  in  Cappadocia.  When 
they  spread  themselves  wider,  they  seem  to 
have  moved  regularly  in  columns  without  in- 
terfering with  or  disturbing  their  neighbours. 
The  descendants  of  Comer,  or  the  Celta*,  took 
the  left  hand,  insensibly  spreading  themselves 
westward  towards  Poland,  Hungary,  Germany, 
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France,  and  Spain  ;  while  the  descendants  of 
Magog,  Corner's  brother,  moving  eastward, 
peopled  Tartary.  In  tins  large  European 
truck,  the  Celtes  began  to  appear  a  powerful 
nation  under  a  regular  monarchy,  or  rather  un- 
der several  considerable  kingdoms.  The  Celtes 
went  by  different  names  in  different  parts  of 
the  world.  With  respect  to  their  Government 
we  are  entirely  in  the  dark. 

CELTES,  an  unmeaning  appellation  given 
by  antiquarians  to  certain  ancient  instruments, 
probably  British  battle-axes. 

CE'LTIS.  The  lote  or  nettle-tree.  In  bo- 
tany, a  genus  of  the  class  polygamia,  order  mo- 
nescia.  Hcrmaph.  Calyx  live-parted ;  corolless ; 
stamens  five  ;  drupe  one-seeded.  Male;  calyx 
six-parted  ;  stamens  six.  Six  species ;  all 
West  Indian  or  American  plants  except  c. 
orientalis,  which  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  with 
leaves  obliquely  heart-shaped,  serrate,  villous 
underneath.  The  shrub  rises  about  twelve 
feet  high,  and  is  ornamented  with  yellow  axil- 
lary flowers  on  slender  pedieles.  C.  occiden- 
tals, which  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  is  a  tree  of 
considerable  height  and  utility.  The  leaves 
are  of  a  beautiful  bright  green,  and  continue 
without  falling  off  till  very  late  in  the  autumn. 
The  trunk  is  used  by  coach-makers  for  their 
frame-work ;  and  the  branches  by  musical- 
instrument-makers  for  flutes,  pipes,  and  similar 
wind-instruments. 

CEMENT,  in  a  general  sense,  any  gluti- 
nous substance  capable  of  uniting  and  keeping 
things  together  in  close  cohesion.  In  thin 
sense  the  word  cement  comprehends  mortar, 
solder,  glue,  &c.  but  has  been  generally  re- 
strained to  the  compositions  used  for  holding 
together  broken  glasses,  china,  and  earthen- 
ware. For  this  purpose  the  juice  of  garlick  is 
recommended  as  exceedingly  proper,  being 
both  very  strong,  and,  if  the  operation  is  per- 
formed with  care,  leaving  little  or  no  mark. 
Quicklime  and  the  white  of  an  egg  mixed  to- 
gether and  expeditiously  used,  are  also  very 
proper  for  this  purpose.  Ur.  Lewis  recom- 
mends a  mixture  of  quicklime  and  cheese  in 
the  following  manner  :  "  Sweet  cheese  shaved 
thin,  and  stirred  with  boiling  hot  water, 
changes  into  a  tenacious  slime,  which  does  not 
mingle  with  the  water.  Worked  with  fresh 
parcels  of  hot  water,  and  then  mixed  upon  a 
Lot  stone  with  a  proper  quantity  of  unslaked 
lime,  into  the  consistence  of  a  paste,  it  proves  a 
strong  and  durable  cement  for  wood,  stone, 
earthen-ware,  and  glass.  When  thoroughly 
dry,  which  will  be  in  two  or  three  days,  it  is  not 
in  the  least  acted  upon  by  water.  Cheese  barely 
beat  with  quicklime,  as  directed  by  some  of  the 
chemists  for  luting  cracked  glasses,  is  not  near 
so  efficacious."  A  composition  of  the  drying 
oil  of  linseed  and  white-lead  is  also  used  for  the 
same  purposes,  but  i*  greatly  inferior. 

There  is  a  cement  for  joining  glass  and 
china,  used  in  Germany,  and  which  appears  to 
he  preferable  to  that  above-mentioned.  It  i.-> 
prepared  as  follows:  Take,  by  measure,  2  parts 
of  litharge,  one  of  unslaked  lime,  and  one  of 
flint  glass  ;  let  each  he  separately  reduced  to  the 
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finest  powder,  and  worked  up  into  a  paste  with 
old  drying  oil.  Hochheimer  asserts,  that  this 
compound  is  very  dnrable,  and  acquires  a 
greater  degree  of  hardness,  when  immersed  in 
water. 

Another  composition,  which  is  successfully 
employed  by  the  Germans,  for  cementing  wood, 
is  prepared"  from  pitch,  mixed  with  bullocks' 
blood,  linseed  oil,  and  turpentine.  The  whole 
of  these  must  he  put  over  a  fire,  in  an  iron  pan, 
and  as  much  brick-dust  added  as  will  make 
them  of  the  consistence  of  a  thin  paste.  The 
tub,  or  cask,  to  which  this  preparation  is  to  be 
applied,  must  be  perfectly  dry  before  it  is  laid 
on ;  and  the  chinks  or  crevices  filled  up  with 
tow,  while  the  cement  is  warm.  Some  melt 
a  due  portion  of  colophony  with  the  other 
liquids,  previously  to  the  adding  of  the  brick- 
dust  ;  by  which  means  the  composition  is  said 
to  he  much  improved. 

The  French  chemists  hare  prepared  an  ex- 
cellent cement  from  cheese  only,  by  boiling  it 
in  water,  stirring  it  until  it  is  reduced  to  a  glu- 
tinous state,  and  afterwards  pouring  upon  it 
cold  water,  kneading,  and  pounding  it. 

A  strong  cement  for  electrical  purposes. — 
Melt  one  pound  of  resin  in  a  pot  or  pan,  over 
a  slow  fire;  add  thereto  as  much  plaister  of 
Paris,  in  fine  powder,  as  will  make  it  hard 
enongh,  which  you  may  soon  know  by  trial ; 
then  add  a  spoonful  of  linseed-oil,  stirring  it  all 
the  while,  and  try  if  it  he  hard  and  tough  enough 
for  your  purpose;  if  it  is  not  sufficiently  hard, 
add' more  plaister  of  Paris;  and  if  not  tough 
enough,  a  little  more  linseed  oil.  This  is  as 
good  a  cement  as  possible  for  fixing  the  necks 
of  globes  or  cylinders,  or  any  thing  else  that 
requires  to  be  strongly  fixed ;  for  it  is  not  easily 
melted  again  when  cold.  Or  take  resin  one 
pound,  bees-wax  one  ounce ;  add  thereto  as 
much  red  ochre  as  will  make  it  of  sufficient 
stiffness;  pour  it  into  water,  and  make  it  into 
rolls,  and  it  is  fit  for  use.  This  cement  is  useful 
for  cementing  hoops  on  glasses,  or  any  other 
mounting  of  electrical  apparatus. 

A  cement  for  glass-grinder*.  Take  pitch 
and  boil  it ;  add  thereto,  and  keep  stirring  it 
all  the  while,  fine  sifted  wood-ashes,  until  you 
hare  it  of  a  proper  temper:  a  little  tallow  may 
be  added,  as  you  find  necessary.  For  small 
work :  to  four  ounces  of  resin  add  one-fourth 
of  an  ounce  of  bees-wax  melted  together  ;  and 
four  ounces  of  whitening,  made  previously  red 
hot.  The  whitening  should  be  put  in  while 
hot,  that  it  may  not  hare  time  to  imbibe  mois- 

Sbell-lac  is  a  very  strong  cement  for  holding 
metal,  glass,  or  precious  stone*,  while  cutting, 
turning  or  gri tiding  them.  The  metal,  6cc. 
»hou!d  be  warmed,  to  melt  it.  For  fastening 
ruby  cylinders  in  watches,  and  similar  delicate 
purposes,  she  II- lac  is  excellent. 

To  solder  or  cement  broken  glass.— Broken 
glass  may  be  soldered  or  cemented  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  as  strong  as  ever,  by  inter- 
posing between  the  parts,  glass  ground  up  like 
a  pigment,  but  of  easier  fusion  than  the  pieces 
to  be  joined,  and  then  exposing  il  to  such 


a  heat  as  will  fuse  the  cementing  ingredient, 
and  make  the  pieces  agglutinate  without  being 
themselves  fused.  A  glass  for  the  purpose  of 
cementing  broken  pieces  of  flint  glass,  may 
be  made  ny  fusing  some  of  the  same  kind  of 
glass  previously  reduced  to  powder,  alone  with 
a  little  red  lead  and  borax,  or  tvith  the  borax 
only. 

Cement  for  Derbyshire  spar  and  other  stones. 
— A  cement  for  this  purpose  may  be  made 
with  about  seven  or  eight  parts  of  resin  and 
one  of  bees-wax,  melted  together  with  a  small 
quantity  of  plaister  of  Paris.  If  it  be  wished 
to  make  the  cement  fill  up  the  place  of  any 
small  chips  that  may  have  been  lost,  the  quan- 
tity of  plaister  must  be  increased  a  little.  When 
the  ingredients  are  well  mixed,  and  the  whole 
is  nearly  cold,  the  mass  should  be  well  kneaded 
together.  The  pieces  of  spar  that  are  to  be 
joined  must  be  heated  until  they  will  melt 
the  cement,  and  then  pressed  together,  some 
of  the  cement  being  previously  interposed. 
Melted  sulphur  applied  to  fragments  of  stones 
previously  heated  (by  placing  them  before  a 
fire')  to  at  least  the  melting  point  of  sulphur, 
and  then  joined  with  the  sulphur  between, 
makes  a  pretty  firm  and  durable  joining.  Little 
deficiencies  in  the  stone,  as  chips  out  of  cor- 
ners, bcc.  may  also  be  filled  up  with  melted 
sulphur,  in  which  some  of  the  powder  of  the 
stone  has  been  melted. 

(J cm  k n t,  in  building,  is  used  to  denote  any 
kind  of  mortar  of  a  stronger  kind  than  ordinary. 
The  cement  commonly  used  is  of  two  kinds; 
hot,  and  cold.  The  hot  cement  is  made  of 
resin,  bees-wax,  brick-dust,  and  chalk  boiled 
together.  The  bricks  to  be  cemented  arc  heated, 
and  rubbed  one  upon  another,  with  cement 
between  them.  The  cold  cement  is  the  second 
above  described  for  cementing  china,  fee, 
which  is  sometimes,  though  larcly,  employed 
in  building. 

A  peculiar  kind  of  cement  is  prepared  at 
Madras,  with  which  most  of  the  buildings 
erected  in  that  Indian  capital  are  cemented.  It 
consists  of  sand  and  lime,  with  the  addition 
only  of  a  small  quantity  of  water,  in  which  a 
proportion  of  coarse  su^ar  has  been  previously 
dissolved.  The  quick-setting  of  this  mortar, 
and  the  great  hardness  it  acquires,  can,  as  Dr. 
James  Anderson  has  observed  (in  his  Recrea- 
tions in  Agriculture,  vol.  I.)  only  be  attributed 
to  one  of  these  two  causes,  namely,  either  the 
sugar  added,  or  the  quality  of  the  lime-stone 
employed  at  Madras.— There  are  some  kinds 
of  lime-stone  in  Britain,  which  afford  a  much 
better  mortar  than  others;  and  this  also  may 
be  the  case  in  India.  Most  calcareous  earths 
art  blended  with  sand  and  other  particles,  in 
various  proportions ;  the  quality  of  the  mortar 
or  cement  will  consequently  vary,  according 
to  the  nature  of  these  different  ingredients. 

It  has  lately  been  discovered,  that  the  scrap- 
ings of  certain  roads,  consisting  chiefly  of  levi- 
gated lime  stone,  which  is  impregnated  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  with  the  dung  and  urine 
of  animals,  form  an  excellent  cement.  For 
ordinary  ivalls,  these  scrapings  alone  are  fre- 
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quently  UM'dj  aiul,  according  to  the  account 
of  Mr.  Marshall  (in  his  Kural  Economy  of 
Hlouccstershire),  the  proportion  for  the  best 

building  is  ahout  01)0  part  lime  to  three  of 
those  materials,  collected  from  roads  composed 
of  limestone. 

A  very  good  method  of  making  mortar, 
which  is  practised  hy  the  most  skilful  of  mo- 
dern masons,  is  this;  Take  a  quantity  of  good 
lime,  and  having  put  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water  in  it,  leave  it  to  macerate;  then  the  lime 
which  is  in  a  caustic  state  will  dissolve,  and 
what  remains  undissolved  must  he  sifted  out ; 
this  done,  mix  it  with  an  equal  portion  of  large 
sand  well  washed,  and  temper  them  well  to- 
gether. An  ingenious  mason  made  mortar  in 
this  way,  and  having  used  as  much  of  it  as  he 
then  wanted,  the  remainder  was  put  under  a 
shed,  where  it  continued  ahout  two  years  ; 
when  the  mason  found  it  had  become  so  hard 
that  no  tool  would  penetrate  it.  Indeed  the 
mortar  or  cement  which  is  thus  formed  is  con- 
verted into  a  real  stone,  composed  of  calcareous 
or  silicious  earths,  which  when  completely 
romhined  must  form  a  suhstance,  the  durabi- 
lity  of  which  would  prohably  continue  till  time 
should  he  no  more,  unless  It  were  acted  upon 
hy  some  chemical  or  mechanical  agents.  This 
accounts  for  the  strong  coherence  ofthe  monar 

in  the  ancient  Houian  and  other  buildings.  Dr. 
Anderson  recommends  the  us.'  of  lime-water, 
in  the  above  composition,  in  the  room  of  com- 
moil  water,  the  fixed  air  in  which  has  a  ten* 
denrv  to  spoil  the  mortar.  Hv  mixing" together 
gypsum  and  quick-lime,  and  then  adding  wa- 
ter, we  may  form  a  cement  of  tolerable  bald- 
ness, and  which  apparently  might  he  used  to 
advantage  in  making  troughs  for  holding  water, 
or  lining  small  canals  for  it  to  run  in.  Mr. 
Wicgleb  says,  that  a  good  mortar  or  cement 
which  will  not  crack,  may  he  obtained  hy 
mixing  thtec  parts  of  this  "magma  of  slaked 
lime  with  one  of  powdered  gypsum  ;  but  adds, 
that  it  is  used  onlv  in  a  drv  situation,  A  mix- 
ture of  tarras  with  slaked  lime  acquires  in  time 
a  stony  hardness,  and  may  be  used  for  prevent- 
ing water  from  entering.  Dr.  Williams's  pa- 
tent mortar  consists  of  41b.  of  the  fresh  curd  of 
cheese,  121b.  of  slaked  lime  in  fine  powder, 
Mlb.  of  sharp  sand,  and  lOlh.  of  water.  In 
Mr.  Denize's  patent  cement  (dated  Nov.  1800) 
applicable  to  various  purposes,  the  basis  is  pe- 
troleum or  rock  oil,  in  any  form;  in  which  a 
small  portion  of  sulphur  is  dissolved,  by  melt- 
ing ;  to  which  is  added  any  kind  of  vitrescible, 
earthy  matter,  such  as  clinkers,  and  scoria1, 
from  iron,  or  glass  furnaces;  puzzolane,  or 
any  volcanic  ashes,  &c.  These  are  to  be  pow- 
dered, and  stirred  into  the  melted  sulphur-oil, 
till  the  whole  becomes  of  such  a  consistence  as 
to  be  easily  spread  with  a  trowel,  and  does 
not  adhere  to  the  lingers,  when  cool.  This 
cement  is  firm,  durable,  and  impervious  to 
moisture. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  may  be  desirous 
of  additional  information,  relative  to  this  in- 
teresting1 subject,  we  refer  to  the  translation 
of  Mr.  Loriot's  Practical  Ussay  on  Cement 


and  artificial  Stone,  8vo.  Is.  fid.  Cadill, 
177  I ;  to  a  curious  paper  of  Cashms  I'ayuiau- 
rin,  in  I'hil.  Mag.  No.  51.  and  to  Dr.  Hig- 
gins's  Experiments  ami  Observations,  made 
with  a  View  of  Improving  the  Art  of  compos- 
ing and  applying  calcareous  Cements,  and  of 

freparing  Quick-lime,  &e.  Svo.  "j^.  Cadcll, 
7M);  in  which  the  matter  is  fully  and  in- 
geniously discussed.  See  also  Mortar  and 
Stucco. 

Cement,  in  chemistry,  is  a  name  applied 
to  those  powdered  substances  and  pastes  with 
which  any  body  is  surrounded  in  pots  or  cru- 
cibles, and  which  are  capable,  by  the  help  of 
fire,  of  producing  changes  ujjori  that  body. 
They  are  made  of  various  materials;  and  are 
used  for  different  purposes;  thus,  iron  is  co- 
vered over  with  powder  of  charcoal  that  it  may 
be  converted  into  steel;  glass  with  plaister  or 
silex  to  change  it  into  a  kind  of  porcelain; 
copper,  with  a  mixture  of  lapis  calaminaris  and 
charcoal  to  form  brass;  and  a  compound  of 
gold  and  silver,  with  cement  royal,  for  the 
purpose  of  separating  the  silver  from  the  gold 
when  the  proportion  of  the  latter  is  so  great 
as  not  to  be  separable  by  aquafortis.  Sec 
Parting. 

The  process  hy  which  all  these  ends  are 
effected  is  Called  cementation,  and  is  very  fre- 
quently of  considerable  scrxiee  for  prodmiiiij' 
changes  upon  bodies,  and  forming  combina- 
tions which  coui  I  not  be  easily  effected.  Those 
pastes  which  are  used  to  close  the  joinings  of 
chemical  vessels,  fcc,  arc  called  Li  i  es,  which 
see. 

Ce.ment  ROYAL,  so  called  by  the  ancient 
chemists  because  it  is  used  to  pnrifv  if  old,  is 
composed  of  four  parts  of  bricks  powdered  and 
sifted  :  of  one  part  of  <; recti  vitriol  (sulphat  of 
iron)  calcined  till  it  becomes  red,  and  of  one 
part  of  common  salt  (muriat  of  soda).  The 
whole  is  very  accurately  mixed  together,  and 
a  firm  paste  is  made  of  it  by  moistening  it 
with  a  little  water  or  urine. 

To  Ceme'nt.  r.  a.  (from  the  noun.)  To 
unite  by  something  interposed  (Unmet). 

To  Ceme'nt.  r.  To  come  into  conjunc- 
tion ;  to  cohere  (S/firp). 

CKMENTA'TION.  #.  (from  cement.)  The 
act  of  cementing. 

Cehenta'tion,  in  the  arts,  a  general  me- 
thod of  forming  steel  from  iron,  hy  means  of  the 
application  of  charcoal.  In  a  proper  furnace 
layers  of  bars  of  malleable  iron  and  layers  of 
charcoal  are  placed  one  upon  another,  the  air 
excluded,  the  fire  is  raised  to  a  great  height, 
and  kept  up  for  eight  or  ten  days.  If  after 
this  the  conversion  of  the  iron  into  steel  he 
complete,  the  lire  is  extinguished,  anil  the 
whole  is  left  to  cool  for  six  orcight  days  longer. 
Iron  prepared  in  this  manner  is  named  blis- 
tered steel,  from  the  blisters  which  appear  on 
its  surface.  Copper  is  converted  into  brass  hy 
cementation  with  a  powder  of  calamine  and 
charcoal.  The  powder  thus  used  is  called  ce- 
ment powder. 

(  i.mkn ta'tion,  in  chemistry,  a  process 
in  the  dry  way,  similar  to  digestion  in  the 
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moist,  by  which  any  substance  is  exposed  to  a 
regular  furnace  heat  in  a  crucible,  stratified  or 
otherwise  covered  with  some  kind  of  powder 
or  cement  which  is  intended  to  produce  a 
chemical  change.  See  Cement,  in  chemis- 
try, above. 

CE.ME'XTEK.  ».  (from  cement.)  A  per- 
son  or  thing  that  unites  in  society  {Locke'). 

CEMETARY.  K»ifir,T<^r.i  (from  «oi,ti«a>,  I 
sleep.)  A  place  set  apart  for  the  burial  of  the 
dead.  Anciently  none  were  huried  in  churches 
or  church-yards  ;  it  was  even  unlawful  to  bury 
within  cities,  and  the  cemetaries  were  without 
the  walls. 

The  practice  of  consecrating  cemetaries  is  of 
some  antiquity:  the  bishop  walked  round  in 
procession,  with  the  crazier,  or  pastoral  staff, 
in  his  hand,  the  holy  waterpot  bein#  carried 
before,  from  which  aspersions  were  made  over 
the  ground. 

CE'NATORY.  a.  (from  ceno,  Lat.)  Re- 
latin-  to  supper  (Brown). 

CENCHREA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  port 
town  of  Corinth,  situate  on  the  hay  of  Saron. 

Cenciirea,  wasaUoa  name  given  generally 
to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  distant  JO  furlongs 
from  it,  where  were  celebrated  the  isthmian 
games :  whence  the  apostle  Paul,  in  his  epistles 
to  the  Corinthians,  so  frequently  alludes  to  these 
games.   See  1  Epist.  ix.  2  Epist,  iv.  7,  >s,  ih 

(JENCH Ill'S,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
class  triandria,  order  monogynia.  Involucre 
javrged,echinated,  three  or  four  flowered  ;  cal)  x 
two-valved,  two-flowered :  corol  two-valved, 
awnless;  style  bifid.  Ten  species,  chiefly  na- 
tives of  the  two  Indies. 

CENEUlLD,  in  the  Saxon  antinuities,  an 
expiatory  mulct  paid  by  one,  who  killed  a  man, 
to  the  kindred  of  the  deceased. 

CENOBI'TICAU  *.fr*»t  and  /W.)  Liv- 
ing in  community  (Stitiin^Jieet). 

CENOTAPH,  in  antiquity, an  empty  tomb, 
erected  hy  way  of  honour  to  the  deceased.  It 
is  distinguished  from  a  sepulchre  in  which  a 
coffin  wa$  deposited. 

CENSE,  t.  (census,  Lat.)  Puhlick  rate 
(Bacon). 

To  I  esse.  r.  a.  (mcenscr,  Fr.)  To  per- 
fume with  odours  (Drt/den). 

CENSER,  a  sacred*  instrument  used  in  the 
religious  rites  of  the  ancients.  The  Jewish 
censer  was  a  small  sort  of  chafing-dish,  co- 
vered w  ith  a  dome,  and  suspended  by  a  chain. 
It  is  also  used  in  Romish  churches. 

CEN'SIO,  in  antiquity,  the  act  or  office  of 
the  censor. 

Ce.nsio-hastaria,  a  punishment  inflicted 
on  a  Roman  soldier,  whereby  his  spear  was 
taken  from  him,  and  his  wages  stopped,  ami 
hopes  cut  off. 

CEN'SIO.W  m.  (censio,  Lat.)  A  rate;  an 
assessment  (Half). 

CENS1TCS,  a  person  entered  in  the  cen- 
sual  tables.  In  the  civil  law,  a  servile  sort  of 
tenant,  who  pays  capitation  to  his  lord  for  the 
land  he  holds  of  him. 

CEN'SOR,(fromr«uer<\  to  see  or  perceive,) 
one  of  the  prime  magistrates  of  ancient  Rome. 

VOL.  III. 


Their  business  was  to  register  the  effect*  of  the 
Roman  citizens,  to  impose  taxes  in  proportion 
to  what  each  man  possessed,  and  to  take  cog- 
nixance  or  inspection  of  the  manners  of  the 
citizens.  In  consequence  of  this  last  part  of 
their  office,  they  had  a  power  to  censure  vice 
or  immorality,  hy  inflicting  some  puhlick  mark 
of  ignominy  on  the  offender.  They  had  even  a 
power  to  create  the  princeps  senatus.aud  to  expel 
from  the  senate  such  as  they  deemed  unworthy 
of  that  office.  This  power  they  sometimes  exer- 
cised without  sufficient  grounds;  and  therefore 
a  law  was  at  length  passed,  that  no  senator 
should  be  degraded  or  disgraced  in  any  manner, 
until  be  had  heen  formally  accused  and  found 
guilty  by  both  the  censors  It  was  also  a  part 
of  the  censorian  jurisdiction  to  fill  up  the  va- 
cancies in  the  senate,  upon  any  remarkable 
deficiency  in  their  number;  to  let  out  to  farm 
all  the  lands,  revenues,  and  customs  of  the  re- 
public; and  to  contract  with  artificers  for  the 
charge  of  building  and  repairing  all  the  public 
works  and  edifices  both  in  Rome  and  the  colo- 
nies of  Italy.  In  all  parts  of  their  office,  how- 
ever, they  were  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  people;  and  an  appeal  always  lay  from  the 
sentence  of  the  censors  to  that  iff  an  assembly 
of  the  people. 

The  republic  of  Venice  still  has  a  censor  of 
the  manners  of  their  people,  whose  office  lasts 
six  months. 

Censous  of  rooks,  arc  a  body  of  doctors 
or  others,  established  in  some  countries  where 
the  government  is  arbitrary,  to  examine  all 
books  before  they  go  to  the  press,  and  to  see 
they  contain  nothing  contrary  to  the  interests 
of  the  monarch.  At  Paris,  the  faculty  of  theo- 
logy claimed  this  privilege  as  granted  to  them 
by  the  pope;  but,  in  1624,  new  commissions 
of  four  doctors  were  created,  by  letters-patriir, 
the  sole  censors  of  all  books,  and  answerable 
for  every  thing  contained  in  them.  Even  in 
England,  we  had  formerly  an  officer  of  this 
kind,  under  the  title  of  licenser  of  the  press: 
but,  since  the  revolution,  our  press  has  been 
laid  under  no  such  dangerous  restraint. 

CEN  SO' RIAL,  something  that  relates  to 
the  office  of  censor. 

CENSO'RIAX.  a.  (from  ccneor.)  Relating 
to  the  censor  (Itacou). 

CENSO'RlOt  S.  a  (from  ccntor.)  Ad- 
dieted  to  censure;  severe  (Sprat). 

( ENSO'RIOl SLY.  ad.  In  a  severe  reflect- 
ing manner. 

CENS<  KRIOCSNESS.  #.  (from  cento- 
rious.)    Disposition  to  reproach  (TiHotton). 

CK'XSf  MtSHI  P.  /.  (from  ccntor.)  1.  The 
office  of  a  censor.  2.  The  time  in  which  the 
office  of  censor  is  borne  (Brotcn). 

CENSCAL  ROOKS,  those  wherein  the 
census  wa*  taken  down. 

CE'N'Sl'RABLE.  a.  (from  censure.)  Wor- 
thy of  censure  ;  hi ameable  (Lockt). 

CK'.NSl  RARLEXESS.  ».  Rlameableness. 

CE'NSI  RE.  $.  cntMHrm,  Larin.)  I.  Illame; 
reprimand  ;  reproach  (Pop*).  2.  Judgment  ; 
opinion  (Sftak.).     Judicial  sentence  (>A«Ar.) 
I  Spiritual  punishment  (Hammond). 
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To  Ce'nsure.  v,  a.  (eertttrrtr,  Frcnrli).  1. 
To  lilamc;  to  brand  publirkly  (Sauntlcrson). 
2.  To  condemn  by  a  judicial  sentence. 

CE'NSURER.*.  He  thai  blames (Additon). 

CENSUS,  among  the  Romans,  was  an  an* 
tbentic  declaration  made  by  tbc  several  sub- 
jects of  the  empire,  of  their  respective  name?, 
and  places  of  abode,  before  proper  magistrates, 
in  tbe  city  of  Rome,  called  censors;  and  in  tbc 
provinres"  censitors  by  whom  the  same  were 
registered.  This  declaration  was  accompanied 
with  a  catalogue,  or  enumeration  in  writing-, 
of  all  the  estates,  lands,  and  inheritances,  they 
possessed  ;  their  quantity,  quality,  place,  wives, 
children,  tenants,  domestics,  slaves,  &c. 

The  census  was  held,  as  is  commonly 
thought, every  five  years;  but  Dr.  Middleton 
has  shewn,  that  both  the  census  and  lustrum 
were  for  the  most  part  held  irregularly  and  un- 
certainly, at  very  different  and  various  inter- 
vals of  time.    See  Lustrum. 

The  census  was  an  excellent  expedient  for 
discovering  the  strength  of  the  state  :  by  it  they 
learnt  the  number  ot  the  citizens,  how  many 
Were  fit  for  war,  or  for  offices  of  other  kinds ; 
and  how  much  each  was  able  to  pay  of  taxes 
towards  the  charge  of  the  war. 

Hence,  also,  census  came  to  signify  a  person 
who  had  made  such  a  declaration:  in  which 
sense  it  was  opposed  to  incensus,  a  person  who 
had  not  given  in  his  estate,  or  name,  to  be 
registered. 

Census  likewise  denoted  a  man's  whole 
substance  or  estate.  Thus  census  senatorius 
denoted  the  patrimony  of  a  senator:  census 
equester,  the  patrimony  of  a  knight. 

Census,  again,  denoted  a  man  of  the  first 
class.  Also  a  tax,  otherwise  called  capitation. 
It  is  often  united  with  other  words  to  denote 
different  kinds  of  taxes  or  tributes. 

CENT,  in  commerce,  an  abridgment  of 
centum,  is  nsed  to  express  the  profit  or  loss 
arising  from  the  sale  of  any  commodity.  Thus 
we  sav,  there  is  10  per  rent,  profit,  or  10  per 
cent,  los  s;  which  is  ya  profit  or-^  loss,  upon 
the  sale  of  the  whole. 

CE-NTAUIt.    See  Centauri. 

CENTAUKEA,  knapweed.  In  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  class  syngenesia,  order  polyga- 
mia  frustrauea.  Receptacle  bristly;  doivn 
simple;  florets  of  the  ray-funnel  form,  Irregu- 
lar, longer  than  those  of  the  disk,  or  else  none. 
A  hundred  ami  twenty-one  species,  scattered 
over  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa;  of  which  se- 
veral are  indigenous  to  the  hedges  and  corn- 
fields  of  our  own  country.  This  extensive  fa- 
milv  may  he  subdivided' as  follows: 

A.  Pliints  vtith  calyx  smooth  unarmed  :  de- 
nominated jarea. 

R.  Scares  of  the  calyx  setaceous-ciliate  :  de- 
nominated ryanoides.  * 

C.  Calyx  scales  ciliatc-serrati :  denominated 
cyanus. 

I).  Calyx  scales  dry,  scarious  ciliate  serrate. 
E.  Calyx  scales  dry  various,  entiic,  or  jag- 
«ed. 

"^Jalyx-scalcs  with  a  tuft  of  spines,  or  a 
line  at  top:  denominated  stoebe. 


0.  Calyx  with  compound  spines ;  denomi- 
nated caliatruna. 

H.  Calyx-cdiate.  ending  in  a  spine. 

1.  Spines  of  calyx-scales  simple. 

Reyond  this  we  have  only  space  to  notice  that 
c.  cyanus  with  its  upper  leaves  linear  sessile 
very  entire,  lower  ones  lanceolate,  toothed,  is 
the  common  blue-bottle  of  our  cornfields;  and 
that  c.  ralcitrapa,  with  calyx  double  spined, 
sessile;  leaves  pinnatitid,  linear,  toothed;  stem 
much  spread,  hairy,  is  the  calcitrapaof  the  dis- 
pensatories, and  is  "found  wild  in  our  own  wastes 
and  commons. 

Centaurea  heiien.    See  Dkiikn. 

Centaurea  ukneimcta.  See  Carovus 
nENEniCTUS. 

Centalrea  calcitrapa.  Sec  Calci- 
tuapa. 

Centaurea  cyanus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  which  affords  the  florcs  cyani. 
Sec  Cyanus. 

CENTAURI,  in  fabulous  history,  a  people 
of  Thessaly,  half  men  and  half  horses.  The 
most  generally  received  account  is,  that  they 
were  the  offspring  of  Centaurus,  son  of  Apollo, 
by  Stilhia,  daughter  of  the  Pencil*.  Accord- 
ing to  some,  the  Centaurs  were  the  fruit  of 
I x ion's  adventure  with  the  cloud  in  the  shape 
of  Juno.    This  fable  of  the  existence  of  the 
Centaurs  arises  from  the  ancient  people  of 
Thessaly  having  tamed  horses,  and  having  ap- 
peared to  their  neighbours  mounted  on  them. 
Some  derive  the  name  am  tw  *tmn  t*vj«v,',  goad- 
ing bulls,  because  they  went  on  horseback  after 
their  bulls  which  had  strayed,  or  because  they 
hunted  wild  hulls  with  horses,    '('he  battle  of 
the  Centaurs  with  the  Lapitha?  is  famous  in 
history.    Ovid,  Hesiod,  Val.  Flaccus,  have  all 
described  it,  and  the  famous  painters  Phidias 
and  Parrhasiu*  represented  it  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  at  Olympia  and  at  Athens.    The  ori- 
gin of  this  battle  was  a  quarrel  at  the  marriage 
of  Hippodamia  with  Pirithous,  where  the  Cen- 
taurs, intoxicated  with  wine,  behaved  with 
rudeness,  and  even  offered  violence  to  the  wo- 
men that  were  present.    Such  an  insult  irri- 
tated Hercules,  Theseus,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Lapitha1,  who  defended  the  women,  wounded 
and  defeated  the  Centaurs,  and  obliged  them 
to  leave  their  country,  and  retire  to  Arcadia. 
They  were  almost  all"  afterwards  extirpated  by 
Hercules,  and  few  esra|>ed  the  common  de- 
struction.   UioH.  Htsiud.  Homer.  &c. 

CENTAURIUM  MINUS,  (centatniwm, 
from  Ki»r»v;of,  a  centaur).  Lesser  or  common 
centaury.  CJentiaita  centaurium  of  Linncus 
and  Hudson,  (ientiana  corollis  quinquitidis 
infundihuliformihus,  caule  dichotomo,  pistilli 
simplici,  and  chironia  centaurium  of  \v  Utter- 
ing and  Curtis.  This  plant  is  justly  esteemed 
to  l>*  the  most  efficacious  hitter  of  all  the  me- 
dicinal plants  indigenous  to  this  country.  It 
has  been  recommended  by  Cullen  as  a  substi- 
tute for  gentian,  and  by  several  is  thought  to 
be  a  more  useful  medicine.  The  tops  of  the 
centaurv  plant  are  directed  for  use  bv  the  col- 
leges of  London  and  Edinburgh,  and  are  most 
commonly  given  in  infusion  ;  but  they  may 
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mko  be  taken  in  powder,  or  be  prepared  into 
an  extract.    Her  I  'hiboxia  centai-rei'M. 

CENTAURUS,  in  astronomy,  a  moiety  of 
an  obi  southern  constellation.  See  Lr  its. 
The  stars  it  contains  arc  1.  4.  5.  I  t.  B. «,  in 
all  92,  of  the  first  six  magnittiiles. 

CENTAURY.  See  Chironm. 

CENTEX ARI US,  in  antiquity,  an  officer 
who  had  the  government  of  a  village,  or  the 
command  of  1 00  men. 

CE'NTEXARY.  ».  (ccntc*ari*t.  L*:.) 
The  n limber  of  a  hundred  (J/aJcetciU). 

CENTER,  in   geometry,  fcc.   See  C«n- 


Center,    Cextre,  or  Centerino,  (from 
«  French  ec'mtrr  or  cinire)  a  name  given  to  the 
of  timber,  by  which  the  briek  or  atone  of 
vaulting  ia  supported  during  its  erection,  and 
from  which  it  receives  its  form  and  curvature. 

Iti  easy  situations,  where  the  arches  are  of  small 
exienc,  ana  wnere  suiiicicni  lounuation  can  oe  nan 
in  every  part  of  it  for  supporting  tlie  frame,  the 
number  of  the  props  which  we  can  act  up  dispenses 
with  much  care ;  and  a  frame  of  very  slight  lim- 
bers connected  together  in  the  ordinary  way,  will 
*uff»ce  for  carrying  the  freight,  and  for  keeping  the 
arch  in  exact  shape.  But,  when  the  arches  haw 
a  wide  span,  and  consequently  a  very  great  weight, 
and  when  iotermcdiote  pillars  cannot  be  set  up, 
either  for  want  of  a  foundation  in  the  soft  bottom 
of  a  river,  or  because  the  arch  is  turned  between 
two  lofty  piers,  as  in  the  dome  of  a  study  cathe- 
dral—  we  are  then  obliged  to  rest  every  thing  on 
the  piers  themselves;  and  the  framing  which  is  to 
support  oar  srch  before  the  key-stone  is  set,  must 
Itself  be  an  arch,  depending  on  the  mutual  abut- 
ment of  its  beams.  This  view  of  the  construction 
of  a  centre,  h  is  natural  to  think,  would  offer  itself 
art  first;  but  it  has  not  been  so.  When  interme- 
diate pillars  were  not  employed,  it  was  usual  to 
frame  the  mould  for  the  arch  with  little  attention 
to  any  thing  but  its  shape,  and  then  to  cross  it 
and  rvcroM  it  in  all  directions  with  other  pieces 
of  timber,  till  it  was  thought  so  bound  together 
that  H  could  be  lifted  in  any  position,  and  when 
loaded  with  any  weight  could  not  change  its  shape. 
The  frame  was  then  raised  in  a  lump,  like  any 
•olid  body  of  the  same  shape,  and  set  in  its  place. 
This  is  the  way  still  practised  by  many,  who,  hav- 
ing no  clear  principles  to  guide  them,  do  not  stop 
till  they  have  made  a  load  of  timber  almost  equal 
to  the  weight  which  it  is  to  carry.  But  this  artless 
method,  besides  leading  the  employer  into  great 
ex  pence,  is  frequently  fatal  to  the  undertaker,  from 
the  unskitfulnes*  of  the  construction. 

The  principles  from  which  we  are  to  derive 
the  proper  disposition,  are  the  general  mechanical 
principles  of  CAarxxTSY,  of  which  we  have  given 
some  account  in  that  article.  These  furnish  one 
general  rule:  when  we  would  give  the  utmost 
strength  possible  to  a  frame  of  carpentry,  every 
piece  should  be  so  disposed  that  it  is  subject  to 
no  strain  but  what  either  pushes,  or  draws  it  in 
the  direction  of  its  length:  tnd  if  we  would  be 
indebted  to  timber  alone  for  the  force  or  strength 
of  the  centre,  we  must  rest  all  on  the  first  of  these 
•trains:  for  when  the  straining  force  tends  to  draw  a 
beam  out  of  its  place,  it  must  be  held  there  by  a 
mortise  and  tenon,  which  possesses  but  a  very 
or  bv  iron  straps  and  boka.  Cases 
it  may  be  very  difficult  to  mat 


strain  a  thrust,  and  the  best  artist;  admit  of  ties ; 
and,  indeed,  where  we  can  admit  a  tie-beam  con. 
necting  the  two  feet  of  our  frame,  we  need  kxk  no 
better  security.  But  this  may  sometimes  be  very 
inconvenient.  When  it  is  the  arch  of  a  bridge 
that  we  are  to  support,  such  a  tie-beam  would  to- 
tally stop  the  passage  of  small  craft  up  acd  down 
the  river.  It  would  often  be  in  the  water,  and 
thus  exposed  to  the  most  fatal  accidents  by  freshes, 
&.C  Interrupted  ties,  therefore,  must  1*  employ- 
ed, whose  joint  or  meetings  must  be  supported  by 
something  analogous  to  the  king- posts  of  roofs. 
When  this  is  judiciously  done,  the  security  is  abun- 
dantly good.  But  great  judgment  is  necessary, 
and  a  very  scrupulous  attention  to  the  disposition 
of  the  pieces.  It  is  by  no  mcsns  on  easy  matter 
to  discern  whether  a  beam,  which  makes  a  part  of 
our  centre,  is  in  a  state  of  compression  or  in  a  state 
of  extension.  In  some  works  of  the  most  eminent 
carper.t.rs  even  of  this  day,  we  see  pieces  consi- 
dered ss  struts  (and  considerable  dependence  had 
on  them  in  this  capacity),  while  they  are  certainly 
performing  the  office  of  tic-beams,  and  should  be 
aecured  accordingly.  This  was  the  case  in  tlie 
boldest  centre  (we  think)  that  has  been  executed 
in  Europe,  that  of  the  bridge  of  Orleans,  by  Mr. 
II  upeau.  Vet  it  is  evidently  of  great  consequence 
not  to  be  mistaken  in  this  point ;  fur  when  we  are 
mistaken,  and  the  piece  is  stretched  which  we  ima- 
gine to  be  compressed,  we  not  only  are  deprived 
of  some  support  that  we  expected,  but  the  ex- 
pected aupport  has  become  an  additional  load. 

To  as  v.-iam  this  point,  we  may  suppose  the 
piers  to  yield  a  little  to  the  pressure  of  the  arch- 
stones  on  the  centre  frame*.  The  feet,  therefore, 
fly  outwards,  and  the  shape  ia  altered  by  the  sink- 
ing of  the  crown.  We  must  draw  our  frame  anew 
for  this  new  v. ate  of  things,  and  must  notice  what 
pieces  must  be  made  longer  than  before.  All  such 
pieces  have  been  acting  the  part  of  tie-beams. 

But  a  centre  has  still  another  office  to  s 
it  must  keep  the  arch  in  its  form :  that  is, 
the  load  on  the  centre  is  continually  Increasing, 
as  the  masons  lay  on  more  courses  of  arch-stones, 
the  frame  must  not  yield  and  go  out  of  shape, 
aioking  under  the  weight  on  the  haunches,  and 
rising  in  the  crown,  which  is  not  yet  carrying  any 
load.  The  frame  must  not  be  supple;  and  must 
derive  its  stillness,  not  from  the  closeness  and 
strength  of  its  joints,  which  are  quite  insignificant 
when  set  in  competition  with  such  immense  strains, 
but  from  struts  or  ties,  properly  disposed,  which 
hinder  any  of  the  angles  from  changing  iu  am- 
plitude. 

It  ia  obvious,  from  all  that  hat  been  said,  that 
the  strength  snd  stiffness  of  the  whole  must  lie 
found  in  the  trisngles  into  which  this  frame  of 
carpentry  may  be  resolved.  We  have  seen  that 
the  strains  which  one  piece  produce  on  two  others, 
with  which  it  meets  in  one  point,  depends  on  the 
snglcs  of  tlieir  intersection ;  and  that  it  is  greater 
as  an  obtuse  angle  is  more  obtuMN  or  sn  acute 
angle  more  scute.  And  this  suggests  to  in  the 
general  maxim,  to  *>  avoid  ns  much  as  possible  all 
vary  obtuse  angle*.**  Acute  angles  which  arc  not 
necessarily  accompanied  by  obtuse  ones,  are  not 
so  hurtful;  because  the  sirvn  here  can  never  ex- 
ceed the  straining  force;  whereas,  in  the  case  of 
sn  obtuse  angle,  it  may  surpass  it  in  sny  degree. 

What  we  shall  describe  under  the  nan»e  of  a 
rrnftr  i%  properly  speaking,  only  one  frame,  tr  . ... 
or  rib.  of  a  center.    Several  of  thi  s-  are  s*-i  up  in 
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vertical  planes,  parallel  to  each  other,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  5,  G,  7,  or  II  feet,  like  the  trusses,  or  main 

CO U plefl  of  a  roof;  and  brid^:ng  joistl  laid  across 
lhi  i-i.  In  smaller  woiks  these  are  laid  sparingly, 
but  of  coosielcrable  scaut.ing,  an  '  i,re  boarded 
over;  but  for  great  arches,  a  bridging  joist  is  laid 
for  every  cnursu  of  arch-stones,  with  blocking!  be- 
iiuiii,  to  keep  them  at  their  pro|>er  distances. 
The  stones  are  not  laid  immediately  on  these 
joists  but  beams  of  soft  wood  are  laid  along  each 
joist,  on  which  the  stone  is  laid.  Tit  CSC  beams 
ate  afterwards  cut  out  with  the  chisel,  in  older  to 
m  ;>  .r:.te  the  centre  from  the  ring  of  stones,  which 
must  row  support  each  other  by  their  mutual 
abutment. 

'1  he  centre  is  distinguishable  into  two  parts  A  LLC 
(fig.  7.  l'l.  2b.),  ai.il  LDL,  which  ;ire  pretty  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  or  at  least  act  separately. 
The  horizontal  stretcher  LL  cuts  the  semicircle 
ADD  half  way  between  the  spring  and  the  crown 
of  the  arch;  the  arches  AL  and  LD  being  4.V 
each.  This  stretcher  is  divided  in  the  same  pro- 
portion in  the  points  G  and  II ;  that  is  Gil  is  one 
half  of  LL,  and  LG,  UL  arc  each  one  fourth  of  LL 
i  early.  Each  end  is  supported  by  two  srui  ts 
LI,  GI,  which  rest  below  on  a  sole  or  bed  pro- 
perly sup(.ioricd.  The  interval  between  the  heads 
of  the  struts  GI,  UK  is  till<  d  up  by  the  strai  n  i  n  ei 
beam  GH,  abutting  in  a  proper  manner  on  the 
stiuts.  (see  Cari'E.n tut).  The  extremities  L,  L, 
ate  united  in  like  maimer  by  butting  joints,  with 
the  heads  of  the  outer  struts.  The  arch  MOULD! 
Al',  HP,  arc  connected  with  the  struts  by  cross 
pieces  PQ,,  which  we  shall  call  bridi.es,  which 
come  inward!  on  each  side  of  the  struts  (being 
double),  and  are  bolted  to  them.  This  may  be 
Called  the  lower  part  of  the  frame.  The  upper 
p. it  consists  of  the  king-post  DK,  supported  on 
each  side  by  two  struts  or  braces  ML,  ON, 
nmrtiscd  into  the  posts,  and  ilea  mortised  into 
the  stretcher  at  the  points  L,  N,  where  it  is  sup- 
ported by  the  strut*  below.  The  arches  LD,  LD 
are  connected  with  the  struts  by  the  bridles  PQ,  iu 
the  same  manner  as  below. 

There  is  a  great  propriety  in  many  parts  of 
this  arrangement*  The  lower  parts  or  haunches 
of  the  aich  press  very  lightly  on  the  centres.  Each 
archMnnc  is  lying  un  an  inclined  plane,  and  tends 
to  slide  down  only  with  its  relative  weight;  that 
is,  its  weight  is  to  its  tendency  to  slide  down  the 
joint  ss  radius  to  the  sine  of  elevation  of  the  joint. 
Now  it  is  only  by  this  tendency  to  slide  down  the 
joint  that  they  press  on  the  cent*  ring,  which  in 
every  pait  of  the  arch  is  perpendicular  to  the  joint: 
but  the  pressure  on  the  joint,  arising  front  this 
cause,  is  much  leu  than  this,  by  rrason  of  the 
friction  of  lite  joints.  A  block  of  dry  freestone 
will  i.ot  slide  down  at  alii  and,  therefore,  will  not 
press  on  the  Centering,  if  the  joint  be  not  elevaleuV 
.tf>  degrees  at  leML  Hut  the  archstoiics  arc  not 
Lid  in  thll  manner,  by  sliding  them  down  along 
the  joint,  but  are  laid  on  the  centres,  and  slide 
down  th*ir  slope,  till  they  touch  the  blocks  on 
which  tiny  are  to  rest;  so  that,  iu  laying  the 
subsumes,  wo  are  by  no  me;.ns  allowed  to  make 
the  great  deduction  from  their  weight  just  now 
mentioned,  and  which  Mr.  Couplet  prescribes 
(Mem.  Ae*ad.  Sciences,  I72y).  Hut  there  is  an. 
other  came  winch  diminishes  the  pressure  on  the 
centres;  each  block  slides  down  the  planks  on 
whuli  it  is  laid,  and  picsscs  on  the  block  below  it, 
in  the  direction  of  the  tangent  to  the  arch.  This 
pressure  i*  uinsauitted  through  this  block,  in  the 


same  direction,  to  the  next,  and  through  it  to  the 
third,  &c.    In  this  manner  it  is  plain  that,  as  the 
arch  adranccs,  there  is  a  tangential  pressure  on  the 
lower  archaloneti  which    diminishes   their  pressure 
on  the  frame,  and,  if  sufficiently  ureal,  might  even 
push  them  away  from  it.    Mr.  Couplet  has  given 
an  analysis  of  this  pressure,  ai.d  shews,  that  iu  a 
semicircular  arch  of  uniform  thickness,  none  of  the 
archstores   below  30°  press  on  the    frames.  Hut 
he,  without  saying  so,  calculates  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  blocks  descend  along  the  circumfe- 
rence of  this  frame  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it 
were  perfectly  smooth.    As  this  is  far  from  being 
the  ease,  and  as  the  obstructions  are  to  the  last 
degree  various  aid  irregular,  it  is  quite  useless  to 
institute  any  calculation  on  the  snbject.    A  little 
reflection  will   convince  the  reader,  that   in  this 
ease-  the  obstruction  arising  from  friction  tnu.it  be 
taken  into  account,  and  that  it  must  not  be  takcu 
into  account  iu  estimating  the   picssure   of  each 
successive  course  of  stones  as  they  are  laid.    It  is 
enough  that  we  see  that  the  pressure  of  the  lower 
Course!  of  arcbltone!  on  the  frame  is  diminished. 
Mr  Couplet  says  thai  the  whole  pressure  of  a  semi- 
circular art  h  is  but  Jibs  of  its  weight ;  but  it  is  much 
gtcatcr  for  the  reason  just  now  given.    From  a 
combination   of  circumstances  which    it  would  be 
tedious  to  relate,  we  believe  that  the  centres  car- 
ry  at  least  .{els  of  the  weight  of  the  arch  before 
the  keystone  is  set.    In  elliptical  and  lower  pitched 
circular  arches,  the  proportion  is  still  greater. 

It  seems  reasonable  enough,  therefore,  in  dis- 
posing the  framing,  to  direct  the  main  support  to 
the  upper  mass  of  the  arch  which  presses  must  on 
the  frame.  We  shall  also  derive  another  advan- 
tage from  this  construction.  The  struts  which  carry 
the  king-post  spring  from  those  points  of  the 
stretcher  where  it  rests  on  the  stiuts  below:  thus 
the  stretcher,  on  which  all  depends,  bears  no 
transverse  strains.  It  is  stretched  by  the  strut 
above  it,  and  it  is  compressed  in  a  small  degree 
between  the  struts  below  it,  at  least  by  the  outer 
ones.  Mr.  Pilot  proposes  the  straining  beam  Gil 
as  a  lateral  support  to  the  stretcher,  which  may, 
therefore,  be  of  two  pieces :  but  although  it  aug- 
ments the  strength  it  does  not  seem  necessary. 
The  stretcher  is  abundantly  carried  by  the  strap, 
which  should  suspend  it  from  the  king-post.  The 
great  u<e  of  the  straining  piece  is  to  uive  a  firm 
abutment  to  the  inner  struts,  without  allowing  any 
latcr.il  strain  on  thestretther. 

This  centre  gives  a  very  distinct  view  of  the  of- 
B  ei  of  all  the  parts.  It  is  the  simplect  that  can 
be  in  its  principle,  because  all  the  essential  parts 
are  subjected  to  one  kind  e<f  strain.  The  stretcher 
LL  is  the  only  exception,  and  its  extension  is  ra- 
ther, a  collateral  circumstance  than  a  step  in  the 
jjotieial  su|  pe>rL  Precisely  the  same  mode  of  con- 
itrnction  may  be  adopted  for  the  centre  of  an 
elliptical  arch:  but  it  would  be  unjust  to  recom- 
mend the  method  generally  without  pointing  out 
its  defect!.  We  must  observe,  then,  that  the  la- 
teral strain!  wliuh  are  brought  upon  the  upper 
struts  by  the  piidlee,  certainly  transmit  to  them 
p.irt  of  the  weight  of  the  archstones  on  the  curves. 
The  space  between  the  curves  and  ML  might  ad- 
vaut  igeowaly  be  trailed.  Hut  the  causing  the 
middle  bridle  to  reach  down  to  the  stretcher  seems 
to  secure  the  upper  struts  from  all  risk  of  bending. 
It  has  another  very  palpable  defect.  If  the  piers 
should  yield  to  the  load,  and  the  feet  of  the  centre 
fly  oul,  the  lower  part  will  exert  a  very  consider- 
able strain  on   the  stretcher,  tending   to  buak  il 
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across  between  N  and  J  .  and  ou  the  other  aide, 
HKK  of  the  lower  part  i*  firmly  bound  together, 
and  cannot  change  ita  shape,  and  will,  therefore, 
act  like  a  lever,  turning  round  the  point  F.  it 
will  draw  the  strut  HK  away  from  its  abutment 
with  GH,  and  the  stretcher  will  be  strained  across 
at  the  place,  between  H  and  F,  where  it  is  bolted 
with  the  bridle.  This  may  be  resisted  in  some 
degree  by  an  iron  strap  uniting  ON  ami  II  K;  but 
there  wiU  still  be  a  want  of  proportional  strength. 
Iudecd,  in  a  scmicircubir  arch  then  it  tut  little 
risk  of  this  yielding  of  the  pier* ;  still,  however, 
what  we  have  alluded  to  is  an  imperfection. 

After  having  given  this  account  of  the  more 
simple  construction  of  centres,  we  might  proceed 
to  describe  several  of  such  as  have  a  much  greater 
complication  of  principle:  but  as  a  minute  de- 
scription of  various  modes  of  centering  would  oc- 
cupy more  room  than  can  be  properly  appropri- 
ated to  Una  article,  wc  must  content  ourselves  with 
(riving  an  account  of  the  centering  used  by  Mr. 
Myloe  at  Blackfriars  bridge,  which,  together  with 
the  remaris  interspersed,  will,  we  hope,  be  useful 
and  lltilfactary.  The  span  of  the  middle  arch 
is  100  feet  (see  Aslh),  and  its  height  from  the 
spring  is  about  43.  The  drawing  ft-;.  8.  PI.  JS.  it 
sufficiently  minute  to  convey  a  distinct  notion  of 
the  whole.  We  need  not  be  very  particular  in  our 
observations,  after  what  has  been  said  on  the  ge- 
neral principles  of  construction.  The  leading  max. 
m,  in  the  present  example,  seems  to  be,  thai  rVCTjp 
part  of  tlte  arch  thill  be  supported  by  a  sin/pit 
trust  of  tzio  legs  retting,  one  un  each  p'wr,  II,  II, 
itc.  are  called  waos  rtiu-rs  to  strengthen  the  ex- 
terior joints,  and  to  make  the  mm  a  as  stitr  in  itself 
as  possible.  From  the  ends  of  this  apron-piece  pro- 
ceed the  two  legs  of  each  truss.  These  le^s  are 
12  inches  square:  they  arc  not  of  an  entire  piece, 
but  of  several,  meeting  in  firm  abutment.  .Some 
of  their  meetings  are  secured  by  the  double  king- 
posts, which  grasp  them  firmly  between  them, 
and  are  held  together  by  bolts.  At  other  intersec- 
tion*, the  beams  appear  halved  into  each  other ; 
a  practice  which  cannot  but  weaken  them  much, 
and  would  endanger  their  breaking  by  cross 
strains,  if  it  were  possible  for  the  frame  to  change 
iu  shape.  But  the  great  breadth  of  this  frame  is 
an  effectual  stop  to  any  such  change.  The  fact 
was,  that  no  sinking  or  tzcisting  •aftalc.  t  r  was  ob- 
served during  the  progress  of  the  mason  work. 
Three  points  in  a  straight  line  were  marked  on  pur- 
pose  i<»r  mis  observation,  ami  wi  re  ouscrv;  i  every 
day.  The  arch  was  more  than  six  feet  thick ;  and 
yet  the  sinking  of  the  crown,  before  setting  the  key- 
stones, did  not  amount  to  one  inch.  The  simple 
truss,  reaching  from  pier  to  pier  for  the  middle- 
point  of  the  arch,  gives  the  strong  support  where 
it  is  roost  of  all  wanted ;  and  iu  the  lateral  points 
H,  although  one  leg  of  the  truss  is  very  ob- 
lique, the  other  compensates  for  it  by  its  upright 
position. 

The  chief  peculiarity  of  this  centre  is  to  be  seen 
in  its  base.  This  demands  a  more  particular  at- 
tention ;  but  we  must  first  make  s.  me.  observa- 
rations  on  the  condition  of  an  arch,  as  it  rests  on 
the  centering  after  the  keystones  are  all  set,  and 
on  the  gradual  transference  of  the  pressure  from 
the  boards  of  the  centering  to  the  joints  of  the 
arcbstones. 

"While  ail  the  arcbstones  lie  on  the  centering, 
the  lower  courses  are  also  leaning  pretty  strongly 
on  each  other.  But  the  mortar  is  hardly  com- 
pressed in  the  joints ;  and  least  of  all  in  the  joints 


uear  the  crown.    Suppose  the  arch  to  be  Catena, 
rean,  or  of  any  other  shape  Uiat  ii  perfectly  rqui- 
librated.     When  the  centering   is  gradually  with- 
drawn all  the  archstoncs  follow  it.    Their  w*dge- 
likc  form  makes  this  impossible,  without  the  mid- 
dle ones  squeezing  the  lateral  ones  aside.  This 
compresses    the    mortar   between    them.     As  the 
stones  thus  come  nearer  to  each  other.  those  near 
the  crown  mint  descend  more  than  those  near  tin* 
haunehes.  before  every  stone  has  lessened  its  dis- 
tances from  the  next  by  the  same  quantity;  for 
example,  by  the  hundredth  part  of  an  inch.  This 
circumstance  alone  must   cause  a  sinking  in  the 
crown   and  a  change   of  shape.    But    the  joints 
near  the  crown  are  already  more  open  than  tic  e 
near  the  haunches.    This  produces  a  still  greater 
change  of  form  before  all  is  settled.    Some  masons 
endeavour  to  remedy,  or  at  least  to  diminish,  this, 
by  using  no  mortar  in  the  joints  near  the  crown. 
They  lay  the  stones  dry,  and  even  force  them  to- 
gether by  weilnes   and   blocks   laid  between  the 
stones  on  opposite  sides  of  the  crown  :  they  after- 
wards pour  in  fine  cemenL    This  apjvars  a  good 
practice.      IVrronet   rejects  it,  because  the  wedg- 
ing sometimes  breaks  the  stones.    We  should  mil 
think  this  any  grtat  harm;  because  the  fiaeture 
will  maLe  them  close  where  they  would  otherwise 
lie  hollow.    But  after  all  our  care,  there  is  still  a 
sinking  of  the  crown  of  the  arch.    Ily  gradually 
withdrawing   the   centering,  the  joints   close,  the 
archstoncs  begin  to  butt  on  each   other,  arid  to 
force   aside   the  lateral   courses.     This  abutment 
gradually  increasing,  the  pressure  on  the  haunches 
of  the   centering  is  gradually  diminished   by  the 
mutual   abutment,   and    ceases   entirely   in  that 
course,  which  is  the  lowest  that  formerly  pressed 
it :  it  then  ceases  in  the  course  above,  and  then  in 
the  third,  and  so  on.     And,  in  this  manner,  not 
only  the  centering  quits  the  arch,  gradually,  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top.  by  iti  oxen  r,  tiring  from  it, 
but  the  arch  partly  quits  the  centering  by  charging 
it*  shape.     If  the  cent  ring  were  now  pushed  up 
agnn,  it  would  touch  the  arch  first  at  the  crown  ; 
and   it  mus;  lift  Up  that  part  gradually  before  it 
come  again  in   contact  with   the  haunehes.     It  is 
evident  therefore,  th.it  an  arch,  built   on  a  centra 
of  a  shape  perfectly  suited   to  cquilibiation,  "ill 
not  be  in  equilihrio  when  the  centering  is  remov- 
ed.   It  is  therefore  necessity  to  fo-m  the  center- 
ing in  such  a  manner  (Iry  raisi  ig  the  CfOWn)  that 
it  shall  /<./.<  the  arch  of  a  proper  form.    This  is  a 
very  delicate  task,  requiring  a  previous  knowledge 
of  the  ensuing  change  of  form.    This  cannot  bo 
ascertained  by  the  help  of  any  theory  wc  are  ac- 
quainted with. 

But,  suppose  thL>  attained,  there  is  another  dif- 
ficulty :  while  the  work  advances,  the  centering  is 
warped  by  the  lead  laid  on  it,  and  continually 
increasing  on  each  side.  The  first  pressure  on 
the  centering  forces  down  the  haunches,  and  raises 
the  crown.  The  areh  is,  therefore,  le>s  curvefl  at 
the  haunches  than  is  intend,  d  :  the  Joints,  however, 
accommodate  them  Selves  to  this  form,  and  are  elose, 
snd  filled  with  mortar.  When  the  masons  ap- 
proach the  middle  of  the  areh,  the  frame  links 
there,  and  ri>cs  up  at  the  haunches.  This  opens 
all  the  joints  in  that  place  on  the  upjnv  side.  By 
the  time  that  the  key- stones  are  set,  this  warping 
has  gone  farther;  and  joints  arc  oiieiied  on  the 
under  side  near  the  crown.  It  is  true  wc  are  here 
speaking  rather  of  an  extreme  c;ue,  when  the  cen- 
tering is  VtrU  flexible]  but  this  occurred  In  Mr. 
IV  a  on cl  iu  the  two  gieat  budgi.i  ot  NVuilly  and 
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of  Manta.  In  this  last  one,  tlie  crown  sunk  above; 
a  font  l>cforc  the  key  was  set,  and  the  joints  at  ihe 
haunches  opened  above  an  inch  above,  while  some 
nearer  the  crown  opened  near  a  quarter  of  an  inch 

below, 

III  this  condition  of  things,  it  is  a  delicate  busi- 
ness to  strike  the  centering'    Were  it  removed  in 
nn   instant,  all   would   probably  come    down  ;  for 
the  arehslones  are  not  yet  abutting  on  each  other, 
and  the  joints  in  the  middle  are  open  below.  Mr. 
Pcrronet  s  method  appears  to  us  to  be  very  judi- 
cious.   He  began  to  detach  the  centering  at  the 
very  bottom,  on  each  side  equally,  where  the  pres- 
sure on  the  centering  is  very  slight.    He  cut  away 
the   blocks   which    were    immediately    under  each 
arcbslone.     He   proceeded   gradually    upwards  in 
this  way  with  some  speed,  till  all  wan  detached  that 
had  been  put  out  of  shape  by  the  bending  of  the 
centering.    This  being  no  longer  supported,  sunk 
inward,  till  it  was  stopped  by  the  abutment  which 
it  found  on  the  archslones  near  the  crown,  which 
were  still  resting  on  their  blocks.    During  part  of 
this  process,   the  open    joints  opened    still  more, 
and  looked  alaiming.    This  was  owing  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  load  from  the  haunches  of  the  cen- 
tering.   This  allowed  the  crown  to  sink  still  more, 
by   forcing    out   the   archstones   at  the  hcunches. 
lie  now  paused  some  days;  and  during  this  time, 
the  two  haunches,  now  hanging  in  the  air,  gra- 
dually pressed  in  toward  the  centering,  their  outer 
joints  closing  in  the  mean  while.     The  haunches 
were  now  prosing  prcttv  hard  on  the  archstones 
nearer  the  crown.    He  then  proi ceded  more  slowly, 
destroying  the  blocks  and  bridgings  of  these  upper 
archstones:  and  thus  by  a  series  of  cautious  and 
slow  gradations,  the  whole  removal  was  at  length 
elii  !. 

Mr.  Pcrronet  mentions  another  mode  of  strik- 
ing the  centering,  which  he  says  is  very  usual  in 
France.  Every  second  bridging  is  cut  out :  some 
time  after,  every  second  of  the  remainder;  after 
this,  every  second  of  the  remainder;  and  so  on, 
till  all  are  removed.  This,  we  are  glad  to  say,  is 
never  practised  in  this  country,  for  it  is  certainly 
a  very  Lad  method.  It  Laves  the  arch  hanging 
by  a  number  of  distant  points;  and  it  is  astonish- 
ing  that  any  arch  can  bear  the  treatment 

Our  architects  have  generally  proceeded  with 
extreme  caution.  Wherever  they  could,  they  sup- 
ported the  centering  by  intermediate  pillars,  even 
when  it  was  trussed  and  had  a  tie-beam  reaching 
from  side  to  side.  The  centre  was  made  to  rest, 
not  immediately  on  these  pillars,  but  on  pieces  of 
timber  formed  like  acute  wedges,  placed  in  pairs, 
one  above  the  other,  and  having  the  point  of  the 
one  on  the  thick  end  of  the  other:  in  order  10 
make  these  wedges  slippery  they  were  well  soaped 
and  robbed  with  black  j  lead.  When  the  centres 
are  to  be  struck,  men  are  stationed  at  each  pair  of 
the  wed  'cs  with  heavy  mauls,  with  directions  to 
strike  tiigcthcr  ou  the  opposite  wedges.  By  this 
operation  the  whole  centering  desvends  together; 
or,  when  any  part  of  the  arch  is  ob-erved  to  have 
opened  its  joints  on  the  upper  side,  the  wedges 
below  that  part  are  slackened.  The  framing  may 
|>ei haps  bend  a  little,  and  allow  that  part  to  sub- 
fed''.  If  any  part  of  the  arch  is  observed  to  open 
its  joints  on  the  under  side,  the  wedges  In  low  that 
part  are  allowed  to  Stand  alter  the  rest  have  been 
slackened.  By  this  process  the  whole  comes 
down,  gradually,  and  as  slowly  as  we  please,  and 
the  defects  of  every  part  of  ihe  arch  may  be  at- 
tended to.    Ind.eu  the  caution  ai:d  inudualtou  of 


our  builders  have  usually  been  such,  that  few  de- 
fects have  been  allowed  to  shew  themselves. 

These  observations  on  the  management  of  the 
internal  movements  of  a  great  arch,  will  enable 
the  reader  to  appreciate  all  the  merit  of  Mr.  Mylne's 
ingenious  construction:  we  proceed,  therefore,  to 
complete  our  description. 

The  gradual  enlargement  of  the  base  of  the 
piers  of  IJiai -k friars  bridge  enabled  the  architect  to 
place  a  series  of  five  po^ts  c,  c,  c,  r,  r,  one  on  each 
step  of  the  pier;  the  ingenious  contexture  of  which 
made  it  like  one  solid  block  of  stone.  (See  Arch.) 
These  struts  were  gradually  more  and  more  ob- 
lique, till  the  outer  one  formed  an  obtuse  angle  with 
the  lowest  side  of  the  interior  polygon  of  the  truss. 
On  the  top  of  these  posts  was  laid  a  sloping  skat 
or  Learn  D  of  stout  oak,  the  upj>er  part  of  which 
was  formed  like  a  zig-zag  scarfing.  The  posts 
were  not  perpendicular  to  the  under  side  of  the 
s  at.  The  angles  next  the  pier  were  somewhat 
obtuse.  Short  pieces  of  wood  were  placed  between 
the  heads  of  the  posts  (but  not  mortised  into  them), 
to  prevent  them  from  slipping  back.  Kach  face 
of  the  scarf  was  covered  with  a  thick  and  smooth 
plate  of  copper.  The  feet  of  the  truss  were  mortis- 
ed into  a  similar  piece  F,  which  may  be  called  the 
soi.k  of  the  truss,  having  its  lower  side  notched 
in  the  same  manner  with  the  upper  side  of  13,  and, 
like  it  covered  with  copper.  Between  these  two 
lay  the  muikino  wtdok  E,  the  faces  of  which 
correspond  exactly  with  the  slant  faces  of  the  seat 
and  the  sole.  The  wedge  was  so  placed,  that  the 
corresponding  faces  touched  each  other  for  about 
half  of  their  length.  A  block  of  wood  was  put  ill 
at  tlu  broad  end  or  base  of  this  wedge,  to  keep  it 
from  slipping  back  during  the  laying  the  arch- 
stones.  Its  outer  end  E  was  bound  with  iron, 
and  hid  an  iron  bolt  several  inches  long  driven 
into  it.  The  head  of  this  bolt  was  broad  enough 
to  cover  the  whole  wood  of  the  wedge  within  the 
iron  ferrule. 

We  presume  that  the  reader,  by  this  time,  fore- 
sees the  use  of  this  wedge.  It  is  to  be  driven  in 
between  the  sole  and  the  seat  (having  first  taken 
out  the  block  at  the  base  of  the  wedge  >•  As  it  ad- 
vances into  the  wider  6paces,  the  whole  truss  must 
descend,  and  be  freed  from  the  arch ;  but  it  will 
require  prodigious  blows  to  drive  it  back.  Mr. 
Mylns  did  not  think  so,  founding  his  expectation 
on  what  he  saw  in  the  launching  of  great  ships, 
which  slide  very  easily  on  a  slope  of  t()  or  12  de- 
grees, He  rather  feared,  that  taking  out  the  block 
behind  would  allow  the  wedge  to  he  pushed  back 
at  once,  so  that  the  descent  of  the  truss  would  be 
too  rapid.  However  to  be  certain  of  the  opera- 
tion, he  had  prepared  an  abundant  f.ucc  in  a  very 
ingenious  manner.  A  heavy  beam  of  oak,  armed 
at  the  end  with  iron,  was  suspended  from  two 
points  of  the  centre  like  a  battering  rum,  to  be 
used  in  tii^  same  way.  Nothing  could  be  more 
simple  in  its  structure,  more  powerful  in  its  opera- 
tion, or  more  easy  in  its  management  Accord- 
ingly the  success  was  to  his  wish.  The  wedge 
did  not  slip  back  of  itself;  and  very  moderate 
blows  of  the  ram  drove  it  back  witii  the  greatest 
cms.-.  The  whole  operation  was  over  in  a  very 
few  minutes.  The  spectators  had  suspected,  that 
the  space  allowed  for  the  recess  of  the  wedge  was 
not  sufficient  lor  the  settlement  of  the  arch  ;  but 
the  architect  trusted  to  the  precautions  he  had 
taken  in  its  construction.  The  readi  r,  by  turning 
to  the  article  Akch,  will  see,  that  there  was  only 
the  arch  LY,  fij.  I.  PL  H.  which  cuuld  be  expect- 
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ed  to  settle;  accordingly,  the  recess  of  the  wedge 
was  found  to  be  much  more  than  was  necessary  • 

However,  had  this  not  been  the  case,  it  was  only 
necessary  to  take  out  the  pieces  between  the  posts 
below  the  teat,  and  then  to  drive  back  the  heads 
of  the  struts;  but  this  was  not  needed  (we  believe) 
in  any  of  the  arches.  We  are  well  assured  that 
none  of  the  arches  sunk  sn  inch  and  a  half.  The 
great  arch  of  100  feet  span  did  nut  sink  one  inch 
at  the  crown.  It  could  hardly  be  perrcived  whe- 
ther the  arch  quitted  the  centering  gradually  or 
not.  so  small  had  been  the  changes  of  shape. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  (if  we 
except  some  waste  of  great  timber  by  uncommon 
joggling)  the  whole  of  this  performance  is  the  roost 
perfect  of  any  that  has  come  to  our  knowledge. 
We  doubt  not  but  that  a  due  consideration  of  it  will 
be  highly  instructive  to  the  enquiring  architect, 
soul,  therefore,  confidently  recommend  it  to  bis 
notice. 

Those  who  have  a  desire  to  pursue  this  enter- 
interesting  subject,  are 
tide  C«xtsi  in  the  sup 
to  the  Encyclo.  Britan.  whence  the  major  part  of 
the  present  article  was  extracted. 

CENTERING  OF  AN  OPTIC  OLASS, 
the  grinding  it  so  as  that  the  thickest  part  is 
exaatly  in  Hie  middle. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  grinding 
large  optic  glasses  is,  that  in  figures  so  little 
convex,  the  least  difference  will  put  the  center 
two  or  three  inches  oat  of  the  middle.  Dr. 
Hook  notes,  that  though  it  were  better  the 
thickest  part  of  a  long  object  glass  were  exactly 
in  the  middle,  vet  it  may  be  a  very  good  one 
when  it  is  an  inch  or  two  out  of  it.  Phil. 
Trans.  No.  4.  p.  57.    Id.  ibid.  p.  61,  seq. 

CEXTESIMA  I  SURA,  in  antiquity, 
usury  where  the  money  is  lent  out  at  one  per 
cent,  per  month. 

CENTESIMATION,  a  milder  kind  of 
military  punishment,  in  rases  of  desertion,  Sec. 
when  only  each  hundredth  man  suffered. 

CENTESM,  or  Centesimal,  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  any  thing. 

CENTIFO'LIOCS.  a.  (from  centum  and 
folium.,  Latin.)    Having  a  hundred  leaves. 

CENTILOQL1UM,  a  collection  of  1(10 
sentences,  opinions,  or  sayings.  Thus  we  read 
of  the  centiloquium  of  ticrmes,  of  Ptolemy, 
otc 

CENT1NRL,  or  ('entry,  in  military  lan- 
guage, is  a  private  soldier  from  the  guard  post- 
ed upon  any  spot  of  ground,  to  stand  and  watch 
carefully  for  the  security  of  the  said  guard,  or 
of  any  body  of  troops,  or  posts,  and  to  prevent 
any  surprise  from  the  enemy.  All  ccntinels 
are  to  be  very  vigilant  on  their  posts  ;  neither 
are  they  to  sing,  smoke,  or  sulfer  any  noise  to 
be  made  near  thetn.  They  are  not  to  sit  down, 
lay  their  arms  out  nf  their  hands,  or  sleep ;  but 
keep  moving  ahwit  their  posts  during  the  two 
hours  they  stand,  if  the  weather  will  allow  of 
it.  No  centry  to  move  more  than  5(1  paces  to 
the  right,  and  as  many  to  the  left  of  his  post; 
and  let  the  weather  be  ftfff  so  bad,  lie  must 
not  get  under  any  other  cover  than  that  of  the 
centry -box.  No  one  to  be  allowed  to  go  from 
his  post  without  leave  from  his  commanding 
officer ;  and,  to  prevent  deacrtioo  or  marauding, 


the  centries  and  vedettes  must  be  charged  to 
let  no  soldiers  pass. 
CKNTIPES,  Cehtipedee.    Sec  Scolo- 

FINDBA. 

CENTNER,  among  metallurgists  and  as- 
saver*,  denotes  a  weight  divisible  first  into  a 
hundred,  and  afterwards  into  other  lesser  parts. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  the  centner 
of  metallurgists  is  the  same  with  the  common 
hundredweight;  whereas  that  ofassayersis  no 
more  than  one  dram,  to  which  the  other  parts 
are  proportional,  and  nevertheless  pass  by  the 
names  1001b.  6  lib.  321b.  &c 

CENTO,  (cento,  Latin,  a  patch-work,  or 
garment  composed  of  dim-rent  pieces  in  dim-r- 
ent colours.)  In  poetry,  a  work  wholly  com. 
posed  of  verses  or  passages  promiscuously  taken 
from  other  authors,  onlv  disposed  in  a  new  form 
and  order.  Proba  Falconia  has  written  the 
life  of  Jesus  Christ  in  centos  taken  from  Virgil. 
Alexander  Koss  has  done  the  like  in  his  Chris- 
tados,  and  Stephen  de  Pleure  the  same, 

CKNTOXARII,  in  antiquity,  certain  of 
the  Roman  army,  who  provided  diflerent  sorts 
of  sturf  called  centones,  made  use  of  to  quench 
the  fire  which  the  enemy's  engines  threw  into 
the  camp. 

CE'NTRAL.  a.  (from  centre.)  Relating  to 
the  centre  ;  placed  in  the  centre  (Woodward). 

Central  eclipse,  is  when  the  centres 
of  the  luminaries  exactly  coincide,  and  come 
in  a  line  with  the  eye. 

Central  forces,  are  forces  having  a 
tendency  directly  towards  or  from  some  point  or 
centre;  or  forces  which  cause  a  moving  body  to 
tend  towards,  or  recede  from,  the  centre  of  mo- 
tion. And  accordingly  they  are  divided  into  two 
kinds,  in  respect  to  thdr  diflerent  relations  to  the 
centre,  and  hence  are  called  centripetal,  and  cen- 
trifugal. 

The  doctrine  of  central  forces  makes  a  con. 
sidcrable  branch  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy, 
and  has  been  greatly  cultivated  by  mathematicians, 
on  account  of  its  extensive  use  in  the  theory 
of  gravity,  and  other  physico-msthematical  sciences. 

In  this  doctrine,  it  is  supposed  that  matter  is 
equally  indifferent  to  motion  or  rest;  or  that  a 
body  at  rest  never  moves  itself,  and  that  a  body 
in  motion  never  of  itself  changes  either  the  velo- 
city or  the  direction  of  it*  motion;  but  that 
everv  motion  would  continue  uniformly,  and  its 
direction  rectilinear,  unless  some  external  force 
or  resistance  should  affect  it.  or  act  upon  IL 
Hence,  when  a  t<»ly  at  rest  always  tends  to 
move,  or  when  the  velocity  of  any  rectilinear 
motion  is  continually  accelerated  or  retarded, 
or  when  the  direction  of  a  motion  is  continu- 
ally changed,  and  a  curve  line  is  thereby  de- 
scribed, it  is  supposed  that  these  circumstances 
proceed  from  the  influence  of  some  power  that 
acts  incessantly ;  which  power  may  be  measured, 
in  the  first  case,  by  the  pressure  of  the  quiescent 
body  against  the  obstacle  which  prevents  it  from 
moving,  or  by  the  velocity  gained  or  lost  in  the 
second  case,  or  by  the  flexure  of  the  curve  de- 
scribed in  the  third  ease:  due  regard  bcin^  had  to 
the  time  in  which  these  effects  are  produced,  and 
other  circumstances,  according  to  the  principles 
of  mechanics.  Now  the  power  or  f.>ree  ot  gra- 
vity  produces    cftecu  of  each  of 
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which  fall  under  otir  constant  observation  near 
the  surface  of  the  earth ;  for  the  tame  power 
which  renders  bodies  heavy,  while  they  arc  at 
rest,  accelerates  their  motion  when  they  descend 
perpendicularly;  and  bends  the  track  of  the  mo- 
tion into  a  curve  line,  when  they  are  projected 
iu  a  direction  oblique  to  that  of  their  gravity. 
But  we  can  judge  of  the  forces  or  powers  that 
act  on  the  celestial  bodies  by  effects  of  the  last 
kind  only.  And  hence  it  is,  that  the  doctrine  of 
cential  forces  is  of  so  much  use  in  the  theory  of 
the  planetary  motions. 

Sir  I.  Newton  has  treated  of  central  forces  in 
lib.  I.  sec..  2.  of  his  Principia,  and  has  demon- 
strated this  fundamental  theorem  of  central  forces, 
viz.  that  the  areas  which  revolving  bodies  de- 
scribe by  radii  drawn  to  an  immoveable  centre, 
lie  in  the  same  immoveable  planes,  and  are  pro- 
portional to  the  times  in  which  they  are  describe 
cd.    Prop.  1. 

Lam  of  O  ntral  Fovea — 1.  The  following  is  a 
very  clear  and  comprehensive  rule,  for  which 
we  are  obliged  to  the  marquis  de  l'll-piul  :  Sup- 
pose a  body  of  any  determinate  weight  to  revolve 
uniformly  about  a  centre,  with  any  given  velo- 
city ;  find  from  what  height  it  must  have  fallen 
by  the  force  of  gravity,  to  acquire  that  velocity ; 
then,  as  the  radius  of  the  circle  it  describes  is  to 
double  that  height,  so  is  its  weight  to  its  centri- 
fugal force.  So  that,  if  ft  be  the  body,  or  its 
weight  or  quantity  of  matter,  r  its  velocity,  and 
r  the   radius   of  the  circle  described,  also  ±$  = 

I&jlj  feet ;  then,  first  g*  iHtif:  —  the  height 

due  to  the  velocity  r  ;  and  as 

r  :  —  :  :  ft :  —  ■»  f  the  centrifugal  force.  And 

hence,  if  the  centrifugal  force  be  equal  to  the 
gravity,  the  velocity  is  equal  to  that  acquired  by 
tailing  through  half  the  radius. 

2.  The  central  force  of  a  body  moving  in  the 
periphery  of  a  circle,  is  as  the  versed  sine  AM 
of  the  indefinitely  small  arc  AE;  or  it  is  as  the 
square  of  that  arc  AE  dire  tly,  anil  as  the  dia- 
meter A13  inversely.  For  AM  is  the  space  through 
which  the  body  is  drawn  from  the  Ungent  in  the 
given  time,  and  2AM  is  the  proper  measure  of 
the  central  force,  But,  AE  being  very  small,  and 
therefore  nearly  equal  to  iu  chord,  by  the  nature 
of  the  circle 

*  p*a 

AB  :  AE  :  :  AE  :  AM  =  -  Fig.  I.  PI.  38. 
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3.  If  two  bodies  revolve  uniformly  in  different 
circles;  th«ar  central  forces  are  in  the  duplicate 
ratio  of  their  velocities  directly,  and  the  diame- 
ters or  radii  of  the  circles  inversely  ; 


the  space  c  ■»  fr,  or  s  =»  — ;  hence  using  this  va- 
lue of  x"  in  the  3rd  rule,  it  becomes 


that  is,  F  :/:  : 


V«      r»  V» 

D       d         R  r 
For  the  force,  by  the  last  article,  is  as 
AB"  AB* 

~\W  °r  ~D~  *  velocity  v  is  as  the  space 

AE  uniformly  described. 

4.  And  hence,  if  the  radii  or  dianuters  be  re- 
ciprocally in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  velocities, 
the  central  forcrs  will  be  reciprocally  in  the  du- 
plicate ratio  of  the-  radii,  or  directly  as  the  4th 
power  of  the  velocities;  that  is,  if  Va  :  i  3  :  :  r  :  It, 
then  F       :  r»  :  R»  u  V*  :  v*. 

5.  The  cntral  forces  are  as  the  diameters  of 
the  circles  directly,  and  squares  of  the  periodic 
times  inversely.  For  if  e  be  th  circumference 
lita,  r  bed  m  the  time  /,  with  the  velocity  r;  then 


I) 


R 


F:/::  DTl  :  ^::T»  :  "iT  :  :  fi  :  <r«  ,,DCe 
the  diameter  is  as  the  circumference. 

C.  If  two  bodies,  revolving  in   different  circles, 
be  acted  on  by  the  same  central  force;  the  pe- 
riodic times  are  in  the  subduplicate  ratio  of  the 
diameters  or  radi  of  the  circles  ;  for  when 
D  d 


F=/,  then^- 


,  and  D  :  <f  :  :  T2  :  f8,  or  T  : 

r  :  vTJ  :  jd  :  :  yR  :  jr. 

7.  If  th«  velocities  be  reciprocally  as  the  dis- 
tances from  ths  centre,  the  central  forces  will  be 
reciprocally  as  the  cubes  of  the  same  distances,  or 
directly  as  the  cubes  of  the  velocities.  That  is, 
if  V  x  V  1 1  r  t  R,  then  is  F :/: :  r»  R»  : :  V»  :  r». 

8.  If  the  velocities  be  reciprocally  in  the  sub- 
duplicate  ratio  of  the  central  distances,  the 
squires  of  the  tines  will  be  as  the  cubes  of  the 
distances  :  for  if  V»  :  ra  :  :  r  :  R,  then  is  Ta  :  /»  :  i 
R»  :  r». 

9.  Wherefore,  if  the   forces  be  reciprocally  as 
the  squares  of  the  central  distances,  the  squares  of 
the  periodic  times  will   be   as   the  cubes  of  the 
distances;  or  when  Wt/i  :  r*  :  R«,  then  is  T2  : 
/*  :  :  R«  :  r*. 

The  general  doctrine  of  central  forces  is  called 
most  into  application  in  the  investigation  of  the 
orbits  of  the  planets  attracted  towards  the  sun 
as  a  central  body :  and,  considered  in  that  view, 
the  following  deduction  of  the  principal  laws  will 
often  be  of  much  service. 

Theorem.  If  a  body,  urged  by  a  centripetal 
force,  move  in  any  curve ;  then,  in  every  potut  of 
the  curve,  that  force  will  be  in  a  ratio,  com- 
pounded of  the  direct  ratio  of  the  body's  distance 
from  the  centre  of  force,  and  the  reerprocal  ratio 
of  the  c:U;  of  the  perpendicular  on  the  tangent 
to  the  same  point  of  the  curve,  drawn  into  the 
radiu-.  of  curvature  of  the  same  point. 

I)  mcfrtr.  I^et  OAO,  fig.  2,  PI.  .lg  lie  any  curve, 
described  by  a  moving  body,  urged  Ly  a  centri- 
petal force  tending  to  the  point  &  And  let  AO 
be  an  arc  described  in  any  very  small  time,  PM  its 
tangent,  AR  the  radius  of  the  circle  of  equal  cur- 
vature, that  is.  of  watch  the  element  of  the  peri- 
phery coincides  with  the  arc  AO.  And  let  SP  be 
a  perpendicular  on  the  tangent;  also  draw  OM 
and  ON  parallel  to  SA  and  SP.  Let  OM  express 
the  force  by  which  the  body  at  A  is  ur^c-d  to- 
wards S :  then  the  force  by  which  the  bodv  re- 
cedes perpendicularly  from  the  tangent,  will  be 
as  ON' ;  that  is  the  force  tending  towards  R,  and 
causing  the  body,  moving  with  the  same  velocity 
as  before,  to  describe  a  circle  equicurved  with 
the  arc  AO,  will  be  to  the  force  tending  towards 
8,  by  which  the  body  moves  in  the  curve  AO.  as 
ON  to  OM,  or,  by  equiangular  triangles,  as  SP 
to  SA.  But  the  cc.  tripetal  forces  of  bodies,  mov- 
ing in  circles,  are  as  the  squares  of  the  velocities 
applied  to  the  radii,  and  the  velocity  is  reci- 
procally  as  SP ;  therefore  the  force  ON,  or  the 
force  by  which  the  body  can  move  to  an  equi- 
curved circle,  will  be  as  gli>  1        :  but  it  has  been 

SP1  x  AR 

shown  that  SP  is  to  SA,  as  the  force  t.nding  to- 
wards R,  by  which  the  tody  can  move  in  an 
equicurved  circle,  is  to  the  force  tending  towards 
S;    and  the    force    tending    towards    R    is  as 
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therefore  as  SP:SA  :  : 


1 


SP*  x  All J 


SP*  x  AR ' 
SA 

•  --  '  wl"cn  therefore  is  as  the  force  tend- 
SP*  x  AR 

tag  towards  S.    Q.  E.  D. 

Cora/.    If  the  curve  QAO  be  &  circle,  the  cen- 
tripetal force    tending    towards    8,    will    be  as 
8A 

—.fig.  3,  PL  38.   Therefore  if  the  centripetal 

force  tend  towards  S,  a  point  situated  in  the  cir- 
cumference, then,  by  EucL  37,  iii,  the  angle  PAS 
~the  angle  at  AQS;  therefore  by  the  similar  tri- 
angles ASP.  ASQ.  it  will  be  AQ. :  AS  :  :  AS  :  SP ; 
therefore  SP  = 

^i,„dSp.  AS'  SA  -8A*A<* 


AQ   AQ*  '  SP-  ~  AS- 

AQ» 

=  — ;  that  U,  because  AQ  U  given,  the  force  win 

be  reciprocally  as  AS». 

Let  DAB  (fig.  4.)  be  an  ellipsis,  whose  axis  is 
DB,  its  fori  F  and  S,  also  AR  and  OR  two  per- 
pendiculars to  the  curve  very  near  together : 
dn*  KL  and  OT  perpendiculars  on  SA,  and  KM 
perpendicular  to  OR.  Then  because  SA  :  SK  :  : 
(by  Eocl.  3,  vi.)  FA  +  SA  i  FS,  that  is  in  a  given 
ratio,  the  /luxions  of  SA,  SK,  that  is  AT,  KA,  will 
be  proportional  to  SA,  SK  :  also,  by  conk  sec- 
tions, AL^balf  the  latus  rectum ~$L:  further, 
because  KA  is  parallel  to  SP,  the  angle  ASP=> 
KAL=TOA,  because  TAO  is  the  complement  of 
each  to  a  right  angle;  therefore  KA  :  Al<  :  :  SA 

:SP,  bence  SP  —  —  X  —  and  KA 

i  2      KA"  2SP.  * 

Again,  since  by  the  equiangular  triangles  KM*, 

GPS  and  OTA,  SPA, 

it  is  KM  :  K*  .  :  GP  :  GS  :  :  AP  :  SK 

also  KA  :  AT  :  :  SK  :  SA 

ind  AT  :  AO  :  :   AP  :  SA, 

it  will  be  KM  :  AO  :  :  AP*  :  SA*  :  :  SA»  -  SP»  : 

SA»::3A»  -  :  SA»  t  :  4AK»-L»: 

«AK>,  hence  L*  :' 4AK*  :  :  (AO- KM:  AO:  :) 

AK:  AR,  and  therefore  AR-l^--    In  like  man- 

4AK*     LxSA».   ,  _ 
n«  ~fj~  m  ""SSpT*  "  'ound  ^      to  *•  ratllu* 
of  r  Jmiure  in  the  hyperbola. 

Bm  in  the  parabola  the  calculation  will  be 
easier.  Fur,  because  of  the  subnormal  being  given, 
it  is  always  KA=AT  the  fluxion  of  the  axis,  fig. 
5;  and  the  equiangular  triangles  KAM,  ATO, 
SPA,  AKL,  hence  KM  :  KA  :  .  AP  :  SA  ;  also 
AT  or  KA  :  AO :  :  AP  :  SA  ;  hence  KM  :  AO  :  : 
AP*  :  SA«  :  :  SA*-SP«  :  SA*  ;  hence  it  will  be 
SP*  :  SA*  :  :  AO —  KM  :  AO  :  :  AK  :  AR\  and 

c  a  2  j.  ait 

therefore  AR  — g— :  but  AL-half  the  latus 

rectum*       and  AK  :  AL :  :  SA  :  SP ; 

L  *  SA      ,  on9     L»  x  SA» 
SP  =  and  SP*  *  ; 


*AK 
4AK*  LxSA* 


4AK* 
,  because  A  K  < 


LxSA 


L»        7SPa    2SP 

A  nd^  hence  arises  a  very  easy  construction,  for 
determining  the  radius  of  curvature  in  any  conic 
•action.  For  let  AK  be  perpendicular  to  the  sec- 
tion, meeting  the  axis  in  K,  tig.  6,  erect  KH  per- 
pendicular to  AK.  meeting  AS  produced  in  H; 
erect  HR  perpendicular  to  AH;  then  wdl  AR  be 
the  radius  of  curvature  In  the  parabola  the  eon- 
a  little  simpler.   For  since,  by 


the  nature  of  the  parabola,  it  is  SA  =  SK.  and 
AKH  is  a  right  angle,  S  soil  be  the  centre  of  a 
circle  passing  thrcugh  A,  K,  H ;  whence  the  ra- 
dius of  curvature  is  found  by  producing  SA  to  H, 
till  SH-SA,  and  erecting  the  perpendicular  HR  : 
then  R  will  be  the  centre  of  the  circle  osculating 
the  parabola  at  A. 

The  ct-ntripeul  force  tending  to  the  focus  of 
the  conic  section,  in  which  the  body  moves,  is  re- 
ciprocally proportional  to  the  square  of  the  dis- 

_                        L  x  SA* 
tance.     For   since   AR  «=  —  ,   it  will  be 


SA  x  2SP* 


HSips 


1 


SP»  x  LxSA* 


 ,  that  is  — 

LxSA"'  SA* 

L  is  a  given 


Sl_ 

SP*;  AR 
is  as  the 
quantity- 

Let  BAD,  fig.  7,  be  an  ellipsis,  to  which  GE  is 
a  tangent  at  A  ;  and  to  which  tangent  AK  and 
PS  are  perpendicular,  and  S  the  centre.  Then 
SP  x  KA  will  be  equal  to  a  4th  part  of  the  figure 
of  the  axis,  or  —  the  square  of  the  leas  seraiaxisa*- 
BO  x  DE.  For  because  of  the  equiangular  tri- 
angles, GBO,  GLA,  GAK,  GPS,  GDE.  it  will  be, 
SP  :  8G  II  BO  :  (iO 

SG  :  GD  :  :  BG  :  LG  :  i  GO  :  GA 
DG  :  DB  ::  GA  :  AK, 

hence  SP  :  DR  :  :  BO  :  AK  and  SPx  AK  - 
DRx  BO-iLxSB. 

Hence,  if  a  body  move  in  an  ellipsis,  with  a 
centripetal  force  tending  to  its  centre,  that  force 
will  be  directly  as  the  distance. 

SP  x  AK  is  given. 
8A 


SA. 


SP-  x  AR' 

In  fig.  4,  from  the  other  focus  F  drawing  FT 
perpendicular  to  the  tangent  ;  then  by  the  equi- 
angular triangles  SAP,  FA  I,  it  will  be  SA  :  SP  :  : 

SP  x  FA 

FA  :  FI  -  —  ;r^—  ;  hence  it  wiU  be  SP  x  FI  - 

SP*  x  FA  . 
 =  the 

SA 
thst,  if  the 
•Id,  it  will  be 

SP'-6-SA40dSP=^o^A- 


of  the  less  semi-axis.  So 
be  called  b,  and  the  less 


But  in  the  hyperbola  it  is  SP  =  dV 


SA 


A  +  SA 

And  in  the  parabola  it  is  SPa-^dxSA,  putting 
4d  for  its  latus  rectum. 

lW.r.s, -T  V  :T0*  :  :  AP*  sSP«  :  :  SA*-SP«  : 
SP* : : SA*- 

</»SA      n*SA      ma        d«  d* 

-::  SA- r-rrr-:.— ^  :  I  ASA— 


A-SA  A-SA 


A — SA  '6-SA 


SA*-</»  :  <f*.  it  will  be  sf  (ASA-SA*_</*)  :  d  i  : 
TA  :  TO;  and  since  TA-SA,  it  will  be  TO- 
dSA 


J  (/iSA-SA*- ,/») 

Now  let  QAO,  fig.  8,  be  any  curve,  the 
of  the  arc  being  AO,  to  which  AP  and  Op  are 
tangents,  also  AR  the  radiua  of  curvature,  and  SP, 
8/  perpendiculars  to  the  UngenU :  then  will  AR 

SA  x  TA  _ 
=  — p— .    For  by  similar  triangles,  it  is  /P  , 

AO  :  :  PA  :  RA, 

and  AO :  TA  :  :  SA  :  PA  ;  hence 
will  be/P  :  TA  or  SA  :  :  SA  :  RA  j 


but  j  P=SP,  therefore  it  will  be  RA  = 


SA  x  SA 


SP 
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Hence  if  the  distance  SA  b«  drawn  into  its 
fluxion,  and  divided  by  the  fluxion  of  the  perpen- 
dicular, it  will  give  the  radius  of  curvature.  By 
which  theorem  the  curvature  is  easily  determined 
in  radial  curves  or  spirals.  For  example,  let  AQ, 
be  the  nautical  spiral;  then  because  the  angle  SAP 

is  given,  the  ratio  of  SA  to  SI*  will  be  also  given : 
let  that  ratio  be  a  to  6 :  then  will 


rn*SA  —  rm*  +  r>^ 


vi*      rtfl — rtH* 


All  which 


SA»  SA"  SA» 

actly  coincides  with  what  is  delivered  by  Newton,  on 
the  centripetal  force  of  a  body  moved  in  the  same 
curve,  in  pr.  44  of  the  Principle. 

Because  the  centripetal  force  tending  to  the 
point  S,  by  which  the  body  can  move  in  a  curve, 


SP- 
oSA 

* 

b 


ASA 


and  SP  = 


/-SA 


and  AR  = 


SA  *  S  V         is  always  as- 


SP 


.;  hence,  from  the  law  of  the 


a  a  SP 

Hence  it  plainly  appears,  that  the  evolutc 


of  the  nautical  spiral,  is  the  same  spiral  in  another 
position. 

.  _     SA  y  SA  .  SA 
AR=  it  will  be- 


SP 


SP 

And  hence  again,  from  the  given  re- 
SP' *  SA  , 

lation  of  SA  to  SP,  the  law  of  the  centripetal  force 
will  be  easily  found. 

Example. — Let  VAB,  fig.  9,  be  an  ellipsis,  whose 
focus  is  S,  the  greater  axis  VI!  -  /»,  the  less  axis  =  '2d, 
and  latui  rectum  =  °r.  And  Jet  VaQ,  be  another 
curve,  so  related  to  this,  that  the  angle  VSA  may 
be  always  proportional  to  the  angle  VSoj  and-let 
&i  =  SA.  Then  it  is  required  to  assign  the  law  of 
the  centripetal  force  tending  to  S,  by  which  the 
body  may  move  in  the  curve  VaQ. 

Because  the  angle  VSA  is  to  VSo  in  a  given  ra- 
tio, the  increments  of  these  angles  will  be  in  the 
same  ratio,  which  let  be  the  ratio  of  in  to  n :  hence 

o'SA 

it  will  be  or--  OT.  But  OT=  -tt^t  s  i 

m 

ndSA 

hence  ot 


SP'.SA 

centripetal  force  being  given,  the  relation  Utwecn 
SA  end  SP  may  be  found;  and  therefore  by  the 
inverse  method  of  tangents,  the  curve  may  be  ex- 
hibited, which  shall  be  described  by  a  given  cen- 
tripetal force. 

For  instance,  let  the  force  be  reciprocally  as  any 
power  m  of  the  distance,  that  is, 

SP  b  BP  _  *SA 

sr^""^sA^''ilwil1  be  $P»-««SA«J  lI'cn 

6S  A 1  -"'  W  c 

the  fluents  give  ASP-2  —  ■ — - — ,  and  hence 

■  «i — \,a* 

!^i^l*I,il-  =  SP2:  and  here  multiplying  the  nu- 
/SA 

uicrator  and  denominator  by  SA"'-1,  and  putting 

rf*SA"'-1 

d*  for  m— *«*,  it  becomes-  =  SP2  ;  there- 

o  +  cSA'»-1 

SAm-»  SA,„- 1  . 

or  =  nV.  only,  when 


✓  (&SA-SAW) 
And  because 


"W(/jSA— SA'-rf») 
SA'+SP»  :  SIH  .  j  ta*  +  vt*:  ofa  ■  :  SA*  + 


mVSA* 


«»(6SA— 3A«— ^)  :  m*(bSA—&A*-i*)  '  ' 


*M*(oSA-SA«— 4')  '  ™«(ftSA— SA^-d2)  *  ' 
r»*(/<SA— SA' — <ft)  +  n*d*  ;  **d*i 

hence        /<S  A— SA1— d*)  +  «fld*  :  ud  t:  SA  :  SP- 

_  ",/SA  .    To  find  the  fluxion  of 

</«n*(6SA — 8A» — d"  +  rfid* 

this,  put  r  for  M*(eSA— SA°  -  «')  +  u*d* ;  then  will 

*dSA  K'4'SA1 
SP=~ — t^— ,  and  SP3=*   t  %/r  ;  hence  X  =  m'6SA 

-•im'SA.SA,  and  SP=imJSA*""*— 4«ASa»"~*  - 


2«<fS Ax — ndSAx 


by  reducing  to  the  some  denonii- 


2x 


8 


nator.    And  substituting  the  values  of  x  and  9% 
and   reducing   to   order,  it  will  be  SP=n4SAx     then  SP 


for.  SP.Vji(SA>_, 

c  is  equal  to  nothing. 

Thus,  if  the  force  be  reciprocally  as  the  square 

SA 

of  the  distance;  it  may  be  cither  SP=c/\/— »  or 

,  .   SA         ,  .    SA       ,  ,    .  - 

 — -,  or  rfV-  —  ;  the  curve,  in  the  first 

b— SA  ft  +  SA 

case,  being   the  parabola  whose  latus  rectum  is 

4d*2 

 ,  in  the  second  case  it  is  an  ellipsis,  and  in  the 

4 

third  an  hyperbola. 

If  the  force  be  reciprocally  as  the  cube  of  the 

<7S  \ 

distance,  it  may  be  either  SP*— — OS  - 

rfSA  dSA 
V^sA'or=:  .Wsa  ;  inthcf,rst  CMClbe 

curve  being  the  nautical  spiral;  in  the  second  case 
the  curve  is  the  same  as  that  which  Newton  has  con- 
structed by  the  sector  of  an  hyperbola;  ond  the  third 
case  the  same  as  he  constructed  by  elliptic  sectors,  in 
cor.  3,  pr.  I,  lib.  I,  Principia. 

If  the  centripetal  force  be  reciprocally  as  Uic 
distance,  the  relation  between  SA  and  SP  cannot 
be  defined  by  any  algebraic  equation ;  yet  the 
curve  may  be  constructed  by  the  logarithmic  line, 
or  by  the  quadrature  of  the  hyperbola:  for  it  is 
d 


w'ftSA- 


H*d*      ,  .        ...   ,  SP 

 j  hence  it  will  be   • 

8P».SA 


But  the  former  of  these 


&mV>SA— m*d'+  n*d*. 
iiftPSA" 

being  as  the  centripetal  force,  therefore  the  latter  is  so 
too;  or  because  n*d*  in  the  denominator  is  a  given 
quantity,  that  force  will  be  as 

 -  —  :  or,  putting  )M  for  d\  and 

SA3 

omitting  the  given  quantity      the  fotcc  is  as 


Vb — log.of  SA 

Let  now  a  body  move  in  the  curve  QAO,  fig.  2, 
by  means  of  a  centripetal  force  tending  to  S ;  and 
let  the  velocity  of  the  body  at  A  be  called  C ;  also 
the  velocity  with  which  a  body,  urged  by  the 
same  force  nt  the  same  distance,  can  move  in  a 
circle,  be  called  c.  It  appears  from  the  first  theo- 
rem, that  if  SA  express  the  centripetal  force  tend- 
ing to  S ;  then  the  centripetal  force  tending  to  K, 
by  means  of  which  the  body,  with  the  velocity  C, 
may  describe  a  circle  whose  radius  is  AK,  will  be 
expressed  by  SP.    But  the  centripetal  forces  of 
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btxi  in  describing  circle*,  arc  ss  the 
the  velocities  applied  to  the  radii  of  the 

C*  c* 

Therefore  it  will  be,  SP  :  SA  ; 

An  pA 

SP  AR :  SA*  :  :  C*  :  r»,  and  C :  c : :  -/SPJIRI  SA. 

IfSP  coincide  with  SA.  u  is  the  cue  in  the  ver- 
tices of  the  figures,  it  will  be  C  :  e  :  :  v'AR  : 
SA.  So  that  if  the  curre  be  a  conic  aectioo,  AR 
the  radius  of  curvature  at  its  vertex,  is  equal  to  half 
the  Utus  rectum,  or  $L  ;  and  therefore  the  velocity  of 
the  body  in  the  vertex  of  the  section,  will  be  to  the 
velocity  of  the  body  describing  a  circle  at  Ihe  same 
dUtance,  in  the  subduplicate  ratio  of  the  Utus  rectum 
to  Ihe  double 


■  body  can  describe  a  dick  at  the  distance  SA, 
by  the  same  force:  for  it  is  equal  to  that  acquir- 
ed by  a  body  in  falling  through  £SA,  while  urged 
constantly  by  the  same  force.  Let  that  Telocity 
be  c.    Erea  AK 


ShxeAR«-^.th«C»:e.;:*^{ 


SP 


SP 


*»P  SA 

SA»: ~i  SA  :  :  SP.SA  :  SA.SP.  Tlicrefore, 

from  the  given  relation  of  SP  to  SA,  the  ratio  of 
C  to  e  will  be 


given.  For 


that  is,  if 


SP 

sp*.sa' 


b 


if  the  force 
the  distance, 
6SP»SA 
then  SP~  <i"SA*  I 


tSP«.SA.SA 
C*  :  c*  :  :  SP.SA  :  ~^TSA^T"  :  s 

«sSA--«  :  iSP».    Whence  if  we  put  SP*- 
d»SA«-»    m—  l.fl»SA»-»  .      .  .  „ 

i    '  W— 

r» :  :«*SA— »  :  m-l.fj'SA^'  j  ,  :  2;  and 

therefore  C  :  c  :  :        •  ^/m—  J. 

ft*  if  sp- =-^8^- JZzUg**^ 

C  :  r  :  :  a»SA«-1  :  — . 


'SA~-» 


is,  as 


i — fSA«- 1  to  m—l^b.  But  the  ratio  of  ft — rSA"-1 
to  «— I.AA,  ia  less  than  the  ratio  of  ft  to  m — l.^ft, 
or  than  the  ratio  of  2  to  m — 1  ;  hence  C  will  be  to  C, 
in  a  less  ratio  than  J'l  to  ^/m — 1. 

In  like  manner,  if  there  be  taken  SP  « 
</JSA»  » 

—  ,  it  will  be  found  that  C  will  be  to  r,  in 

fttfSA«-» 

a  greater  ratio  than  that  of  i/2  to  v'm — I. 

Cvroi — If  «  body  move  in  a  parabola,  and  the 
centripetal  force  tend  to  the  focus  S ;  then  the 
velocity  of  the  body,  will  be  to  the  velocity  of  a 
body  describing  a  circle  at  the  same  distance, 
every  where  as  to  I  :  for  in  that  case  it  is 
m»2,  and  m — 1  m  1.  But  the  velocity  of  a  body 
ia  an  ellipsis,  is  to  the  velocity  of  a  body  moving 
in  a  circle  at  the  same  distance,  in  a  less  ratio  than 
that  of  to  I .  And  tbe  velocity  in  an  hyperbola 
is  to  the  velocity  in  a  circle,  in  a  greater  ratio  than 
that  of  4/2  to  1.— If  the  body  move  in  the  nau- 
tical spiral,  its  velocity  is  every  where  equal  to 
the  vettieity  of  a  body  describing  a  circle  at  the 
taaie  distance:  for  in  this  case  it  is  m  —  3,  and 
m — I  ■  2. 

Pboblksc  —  Supposing  that  the  centripetal  force 
(the  absolute  quantity  of  which  is  known)  is  re- 
ciprocally as  the  square  of  tbe  distance,  and  a 
body  is  projected  in  a  given  direction,  with  a  given 
velocity;  to  find  the  curve  ' 
nwve. 


to  AB,  in  which 
take  AR  a  fourth  proportional  to  f,  C-,  -fp^. 

then  AR  will  be  tbe  radius  of  curvature  at  A. 
Draw  Rll  perpendicular  to  AS,  and  UK  perpen- 
dicular to  AR:  then  drawing  SK,  it  will  give  the 
position  of  the  axis.  Make  the  angle  FAK  equal 
to  the  angle  S  A  K.  Then  if  FA  be  parallel  to  SK, 
the  figure  in  which  tbe  body  moves  will  be  a  pa- 
rabola. But  if  it  meet  the  axis  SK  in  K;  and  if 
the  points  S  and  F  fall  on  the  same  side  of  the  point 
K,  Ihe  figure  will  be  an  hyperbola ;  bat  if  S  and  F 
fall  on  contrary  sides,  the  figure  will  be  an  ellipsis. 
Hence,  with  Ihe  foci  S,  F,  and  the  axis~SA  ±  FA, 
the  section  may  be  described,  in  which  the  body  will 
move. 

Those  who  wiah  to  investigate  more  profoundly 
the  laws  of  central  forces,  may  consult  Varignon  in 
Memoirs  of  French  Academy,  1700,  1701,  Marlau- 
rin's  Fluxions,  Simpson's  Fluxions,  Gregory's  Me- 
chanics, vol.  i-  Dawson's  Essay  on  tbe  Inverse  Pro- 
blem of  Central  Forces  in  the  Manchester  Memoirs, 
or  In  Leybourn'a  Mathematical  Repository,  No*.  4, 
and  5,  New  Series,  and  Wiring's  curious  paper  on 
Centripetal  Forces,  PhlL  Transac.vol.  lxxviiL  or  New 
Abridgment,  part  63» 

Central  rule,  a  rule  invented  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Baker  (author  of  the  Geometrical 
Key),  for  determining  the  centre  of  a  circle 
which  shall  cut  a  given  parabola,  in  as  many 
points  as  an  equation  to  be  constructed  has  real 
roots.  The  central  rule  is  founded  on  this 
property  of  the  parabola,  tli.it  if  a  line  be  in- 
scribed in  that  curve  perpendicular  to  any  dla- 
le  of  the  segments  of  s 


in  which  the  body  will 


Let  the  body  be  projected  in  the  right  line  AB, 
fig.  10,  with  the  given  velocity  C.    And  since  ^be 
quantity  of  the  centripetal  force  is  known, 
will  thence  be  givta  the  velocity  with  which 


meter,  the  rectangle 
line  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  of  the  intercepted 
part  of  the  diameter  and  the  parameter  of  the 
axis.  The  principal  use  of  this  rule  is  in  the 
construction  of  equations,  and  it  has  been  ap- 
plied successful  I  v  as  far  as  biquadratics. 

CE'M  RALLY,  ad.  With  regard  to  the 
centre. 

CR'NTRE.  $.  (rentrutu,  Latin.)  The  mid- 
dle ;  that  which  is  equally  distant  from  all  ex- 
tremities. Or,  it  is  a  point  so  situated  that 
some  certain  effects  are  equal  on  all  sides  ot  it. 

CENTRE  OF  ATTRACTION  OR  GRAVI- 
TATION, is  the  point  to  tvhich  bodies  tend 
by  gravity;  or  that  point  to  which  a  revolving 
body  is  impelled  or  attracted,  by  the  force  of 
gravity. 

Centre  or  a  bastion,  a  point  in  the 
middle  of  the  gorge.  Or,  it  is  the  point  where 
the  tw<i  adjacent  curtains  produced  intersect 
each  other. 

Ckntke  op  a  circle,  is  the  point  in  the 
circle  from  which  all  lines  drawn  to  the  cir- 
cumference are  equal. 

Centre  or  a  conic  section,  is  the 
middle  point  of  any  diameter,  or  the  point  in 
which  all  the  diameters  intersect  and  bisect 
one  another. 

Centre  or  a  cprve  op  the  higher  kino, 
is  the  point  where  two  diameters  meet. 

Centre  or  a  dial,  is  that  point  where 
its  gnomon  or  stile,  which  is  placed  parallel  to 
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the  axis  of  the  earth,  intersect!  the  iilanr  of 
the  <li.il ;  and  from  thence,  in  those  dials  which 
haw  centres*,  ;ill  the  hour-lines  ate  drawn. 
t'KNTRB  ok   FRICTION,   is    that    |t< *i r 1 1  in 

the  base  of  a  body  on  ivhich  it  revolves,  into 
which  if  the  whole  surface  of  the  base,  and 
the  mass  of  the  h<>dy  were  collected,  and  made 
to  revolve  about  rentre  of  the  base  of  the 
riven  body,  the  angular  velocity  destroyed  by 
its  friction  would  h«-  equal  to  the  angular  velo- 
city destroyed  in  the  gi\en  hotly  by  its  friction 
in  the  saute  time. 

CtNTRE  or  gravity  of  any  body  or  sys- 
tem of  bodies  is  tli.it  point  about  which  ihe  body  or 
system,  acted  upon  only  by  the-  force  <>l  gravity, 
will  lalance  itself  in  all  position* :  or  it  is  a  point 
which  when  supported)  the  body  or  sysu  in  will 
be  supported,  however  it  may  be  situated  in  other 
respects. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body  is  not  always 
within  the  body  itself:  thus  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
a  ring  is  not  in  the  substance  of  the  ring,  but  in  the 
axis  of  its  circumscribing  cylinder:  and  the  rcntie 
of  gravity  of  a  hollow  stall;  or  of  a  bone,  is  not  in 
the  matter  of  winch  it  is  constituted,  but  some- 
where in  its  imaginary  axis.  Every  body,  however, 
has  a  Centre  ot  gravity,  and  so  has  everv  s\  it'  in  of 
bodies. 

By  the  definition  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  when 
it  is  supported,  the  body  is  in  equiUbnoj  and,  from 
the  nature  of  equilibrium,  it  can  only  be  produced 
singly  by  the  exercise  of  a  force  equal  and  oppo- 
site to  the  resultant  of  all  the  oil  er  forces  acting 
upon  the  several  particles  of  the  body,  that  is,  since 
in  this  case  the  forces  are  parallel,  by  a  force 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  body  applied  at  the 
centre  of  parallel  forces ;  consequently  the  centre 
of  gravity  coincides  with  the  centre  of  parallel 
forces. 

Varying  the  position  of  the  body  will  not  cause 
any  change  in  the  centre  of  gravity;  since  any 
such  mutation  will  be  nothing  more  than  chang- 
ing the  directions  of  the  forces,  without  their 
ceasing  to  be  parallel;  and  if  the  forces  do  not 
continue  the  same,  in  consequence  of  the  body 
being  supposed  at  different  distances  from  the 
earth,  still  the  forces  upon  all  the  moleculss  vary 
proportionally,  and  their  centre  remains  un- 
changed. 

When  a  heavy  body  is  suspended  by  any  other 
point  than  its  centre  of  gravity,  it  will  not  rest  unless 
that  centre  is  in  the  same  vertical  line  with  the  point 
of  suspension  :  for  in  all  other  positions  the  force 
which  is  intended  to  insure  the  equilibrium,  will  not 
be  directly  opposite  to  the  resultant  of  the  parallel 
forces  of  gravity  u]hmi  the  ICV<  r.il  particles  of  the 
body,  and  of  course  the  equilibrium  will  not  be 
obtained. 

If  a  heavy  body  be  sustained  by  two  or  more 
forces,  their  directions  must  meet  either  at  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  that  body,  or  in  the  vertical  line  which 
pass<  s  through  it. 

When  a  body  stands  upon  a  plane,  if  a  vertical 
line  passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity  fall 
within  the  base  on  which  the  body  stands,  it  will 
not  fall  over  ;  but  if  that  vertical  line  passes  with- 
out the  base,  the  body  will  fall,  unless  it  be  pre- 
vented by  a  prop  or  a  cord.  When  the  vertical 
line  falls  upon  the  extremity  of  the  base,  the  body 
may  stand,  but  the  equilibrium  may  be  disturbed 
by  a  very  tritling  force ;  and  the  nearer  this  lino 
passes  to  any  edge  of  the  base,  the  more  easily 
the  body  may  be  thrown  over  ;  the  nearer  it  falls  to 


the  middle  of  the  base,  the  mote  firmly  the  body 
stands. 

To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  mechanically,  it 
is  only  requisite  to  dispose  the  body  successively 
in  two  positions  of  equilibrium.  by  the  ai  l  ot  t«\» 
forces  in  vertical  directions,  applied  in  succession 
to  two  different  points  of  the  body;  ihe  point  «.f  in- 
tersection of  these  two  directions  will  shew  the  centra 
required, 

Tliis  may  be  exemplified  by  particularising  a  few 
methods.  If  the  body  have  plain  sides,  as  a  piece 
of  board,  hang  it  up  by  any  p  'int,  then  a  plumb- 
line  suspend.-d  fr.>in  the  sime  point  will  pass  through 
the  centre  of  gravity;  therefore  maik  that  line  up<»:i 
it:  and  after  suspending  the  body  by  soother  point, 
apply  the  plummet  to  find  another  such  line,  then 
will  their  Intersection  shew  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity. 

Or  thus  :  hang  the  body  by  two  strings  from  the 
same  point  fixed  to  diflerenl  parts  of  the  body ;  then  a 
plummet  hung  from  the  .same  Utcli  will  tall  on  the 
Centre  of  gravity. 

Another  method:  Lay  the  body  on  the  edge  of 
a  triangular  prism,  or  such  like,  moving  it  to  ami 
fro  till  the  paits  on  both  sid.s  are  in  cq  lihbrio, 
and  mark  a  line  upon  it  close  by  the  edge  of  the 
prism:  balance  it  again  in  another  position,  .  .  id 
mark  the  fresh  line  by  the  edge  of  the  prism;  the 
vertical  line  passing  through  the  intersection  of 
these  lines  will  likewise  pass  through  the  centre 
of  gravity.  The  same  thing  may  be  effected  by 
laying  the  body  on  actable,  till  it  is  just  ready  to 
fall  olf,  ami  then  marking  a  lire  upon  it  by  the 
edge  of  the  table  :  this  done  in  two  positions  of 
the  body,  will  in  like  manner  point  out  the  centre 
of  gravity. 

When  a  plane  of  a  line  can  be  so  drawn  as  to 
divide  a  solid  or  a  plane  into  two  parts  equal  and 
similar,  or  so  that  its  moleciil.e  shall  be  disposed 
two  by  two,  in  the  same  manner,  with  respect  to 
such  plane  or  such  line,  we  n  ay  call  Ihe  body 
symmetrica]  with  regard  to  that  plane  or  axis. 
And  in  all  such  bodies,  it  is  obvious  that  the  sum 
of  the  moments  of  its  Several  molccubjP  with  re- 
lation to  such  plane  or  ax;s,  will  be  nothing!  for, 
if  we  take  two  particles  disposed  in  the  same  man- 
ner but  on  different  sides,  their  momi  nts  will  be 
equal,  but  with  contrary  signsj  and  consequently, 
their  sum  will  be  equal  to  ■ui\>;  and  the  same 
may  be  shown  of  every  other  pair  of  molecular, 
similarly  situated:  whence,  as  (by  hyp.)  there 
are  none  but  what  are  similarly  situated,  the  re- 
sultant of  the  system  will  be  in  such  plane,  or 
line,  and,  of  consequence,  its  centre  of  gravity 
will  be  there  also,  The  same  reasoning  may  Ik? 
extended  to  the  centre  ot  figure  or  of  magnitude, 
that  is,  the  point  with  respect  to  which  a  whole 
body  shall  Le  symmetrical,  Uenee  we  conclude  tint 
Ihe  centre  of  gravity  of  a  right  hue,  or  of  a  pa- 
rallelogram, prism,  or  cylinder,  is  in  its  middle 
point;  as  is,  a!s  \  that  of  a  circle,  or  of  its  circum- 
ference, or  of  a  sphere,  or  of  a  regular  polygon  ; 
that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  triangle  is  some- 
where in  a  line  drawn  from  any  angle  to  the  middle 
of  the  opposite  side;  that  of  an  ellipse,  a  parabola, 
a  cone,  a  conoid,  a  spheroid.  \c.  somewhere  in 
it*  axis-  .And  the  same  of  all  symmetrical  figures 
whatever. 

l'i;op.  7*.)  dedutt  tome  fp'Herai  1h>*orrmt  which 
sms/  be  tuffttl  in  jtxding  the  centre  vj'grn.  Up  of  any 
pr6fH>*t  (l  bodjf* 

The  determination  of  the  centre  of  gtavitv. 
being  reduced  to  that  ot  the  centre  of  parallel 
forces,  wc  may  hem  adopt  the  commou  theorem 
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for  the  moments.    From  which  it  wiQ  fellow,  that 

if  p,  /,  Ac.  (fig.  II.  PL  38.)  be  equal  material 
particles,  and  g  the  point  through  which  the  re- 
sultant R  of  the  gravitating  forces  upon  these 
particles  always  passes;  and  ADCD  be  a  vertical 
plane,  on  which  perpendiculars  from  p,  pfy  p",  and 
£  are  let  fall,  then  will  the  sum  of  the  products 
of  the  forces  upon  p,  p\  p",  into  their  respective 
Astinrcs  from  ABLD,  be  equal  to  the  product 
of  the  resultant  It  into  its  distance,  where  the 
f;»rcc  R  would  be  equal  to  those  upon  p  +  p'  +  p". 
The  same  would  likewise  obviously  hold  with  re- 
spect to  perpendiculars  upon  the  other  plane 
AECG :  and  since  the  \ime  will  alio  obtain 
with  relation  to  any  vertical  plane,  although  the 
position  of  />,  pf,  and  //'  be  changed,  providetl 
they  retain  their  relative  situations,  it  will  of  course 
obuiu  when  the  position  of  the  system  is  so  varied 
that  ARBF  becomes  a  vertical  plane:  consequently 
the  equality  of  the  produrts  may  be  afTirmed  with 
regard  to  all  the  three  planes  at  the  same  time, 
and  if  the  distances  from  the  several  planes  be 
referred  to  the  recungular  co-ordinates  AX,  AY, 
AZ,  we  may  readily  appropriate  the  equations  to 
oar  present  purpose.  Denote  the  forrc  of  gravity 
by  g,  ihe  distances  referred  to  AX  bv  d,  d\  d", 
tee.  the  distances  referred  to  AY,  by  D,  D\  D", 
.Sc.  and  those  referred  to  Z  by  J,  i',  !",  Ac  the 
distances  from  the  centre  of  parallel  forces  to  the 
a* we  axis  being  denoted  to  X,  Y,  and  Z:  then  we 
shall  have 

ItX  =g  p  d  +  p  }/  tf*  +  g  p»  d"  +  Ac. 
R Y  =  g  p  D  +  g  p'  D'4g  p'  ir  +  Ac. 

uz**g  P  i+g/  v+g  p"  i" + Ac. 

But  R  =  gp  +  g/  +  gp"  +  Ac.  andM -p  +j/  +p"  +  Ac- 


(I.). 


/M/+py  +  ;A/"  +  Ac. 


Y=3 


M 


pi  +  //c'  +  r"r+Ac. 


Here,  if  we  ndort  the  language  of  fluxions,  and 
put  r,  »/,  and  r,  fvr  the  variable  distances  from  A 
upon  AX,  AY,  and  AZ,  respectively,  we  may  con- 
vert    these    equation**  into    the    following  form, 

will  render  them  more  useful  in  many  inves- 

v 


(»:..< 


fluent  of  jr  M 

fluent  of  fil 

fl.tent  of  y  M 

fluent  of  .M 
fluent  of  !  M 


fluent  X  M 


M 

fluent  of  s  M 


fluent  of  II 

As  these  values  together  drlerminc  only  one  point: 
we  ve  that  a  body  has  but  one  centre  of  gravity ;  of 
which  ihe  thite  equations  determine  the  three  co- 
ordinates, ard  of  consequence  the  distances  of  the 
crime  from  three  planes  respectively  perpendicular 
to  fxh  other. 

These  results  being  entirely  independent  of  g, 
that  is,  of  the  force  of  gravity,  some  lhiloso- 
pkers  have  preferred  the  term  centre  of  inertia 
to  that  cf  centre  of  gravity:  other  philosophers 
haTe,  on  account  of  other  properties,  preferred 
atftillll  terms,  which  will  be  mentioned  as  we 
proceed.  0 

Whm  ;t  is  required  to  find  the  centre  6f  gravity 


of  any  line  whatever,  it  is  considered  as  composed 
of  a  aeries  of  material  heavy  particles  contiguous 
to  each  other,  and  connected  by  a  law  which  is 
expressed  by  the  equation  of  the  curve,  with  re- 
>pect  to  any  two  reetaugular  co-ordinates  x  and  y. 
Iu  this  case  the  centre  of  gravity  will  manifestly 
be  in  the  same  plane  as  the  proposed  line,  so  that 
the  plane  YAX  may  contain  the  centre  of  gravity, 
whence  Z  ™  t),  and  the  value  of  y  being  deduced, 
from  the  equation  of  the  curve  in  terras  of  y,  the 
centre  of  gravity  may  be  determined  by  these  two 
II 


If  the  curve  have  two  legs  symmetrical  with 
relation  to  any  axe,  then  we  may  reckon  the  ver- 
tex of  that  axe  the  origin  of  the  co-ordinates, 
and   y   being =0,   we    shall    only  require    X  — 

U  ~=j  but  in  this  case,  the  fluxion  of  51  the 


M 


curve  being—  y/  I'+  y',  we  have  also, 

(•*•)  X-  —  

If  the  figure  is  a  plane,  its  centre  of  gravity 
will  be  in  the  same  plane,  and  of  course  we  may 
take  Z=0:  and  because  M-yi, 


(V.) 


C  X  -  flu-  rv  t 

*         flu.  y  k 


flu.  y*x 


14 

flu.  y»r 


flu.yi  M 

Here  again,  if  the  plane  be  symmetrical  with 
respect  to  the  axe,  the  equation  for  X  will  alone 
be  wanted. 

When  the  figure  is  the  superficies  of  a  body 
generated  by  the  rotation  of  any  line  about  an  axis, 
then  will  Y»o,  and  Z-0:  and  putting  w -3-14139, 
Ac.  ity  will  de»note  the  circumference  of  the  gener- 
ating circle,  and  2  t  y  M  the  fluxion  of  the  surface, 
wherefore 


(\  !•) ......  X 1 


flu.  2  *  y  x  M    flu.  y  x  M 


flu. 


v  M 


flu.  v  M 


Wl.cn  the  figure  is  a  solid  of  revolution,  the  centre 
of  gravity  being  upon  its  axis,  we  have  Y»0,  Z  =--0: 
and  ?  y*  denoting  the  area  of  the  circle  whose  radius 

is  .'/,  and  t  ya  imM  the  fluxion  of  the  solid,  w« 

readily  find, 


flu.  iyJri 


flu.  •/ 


.1  x 


(VII.)...X 

flu.  t  y  J  r  flu.  y  *x 
Cor.  When  X-0,  Y-0,  Z<=*0;  that  is,  when 
the  centre  of  gravity  is  at  the  origin  l[  the  co-or- 
dinat.s,  the  equations  (L)  will  give  p  d  +  j/ d* + 
p"  d"  +  Ac.  ■=  0,  or  d  +  d'  +  d  '  +  Ac.  =>  0  :  in  like  man- 
ner, I)+  D'+  D"+ Ae.-=(>:  and  the  same  will  hold 
with  respect  to  any  other  co-ordinates  whose 
origin  is  the  centre  of  gravity;  that  is,  the  sura 
of  perpendiculars  from  all  the  partieles  affected 
with  contra/y  signs  as  they  lie  on  different  sides 
of  either  axis  is  then  equal  to  zero:  and  con- 
sequently, if  on  any  plane  passing  through  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  a  body  perpendiculars  be  let 
fall  from  each  of  its  molecul.T,  the  sum  of  all  the 
perpendicular  distances  on  one  side  of  the  plane 
will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  those  on  the  other 
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For  examplei  of  tbc  use  of  these  theorems,  sec 
Gregory's  Mechanics,  book  i.  chap.  3-  See  also, 
Simpson's  Fluxions,  Vince's  Fluxions,  llulion's 
Course,  vol.  ii.  &.c. 

Tl>e  centre  of  gravity  of  a  right  line,  parallelo- 
gram, prism,  and  cylinder,  is,  as  before  staled, 
in  the  middle.  In  a  triangle  the  distance  of  this 
centre  from  the  vertex  is  ^  of  the  line  bisecting 
the  opposite  side.  In  a  trapezium  the  centre  of 
gravity  is  found  by  dividing  it  into  triangles,  and 
finding  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  two. 
In  a  circular  sector,  as  arch  :  chord  :  :  %  radius  : 
distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  the  centre. 
In  a  parabola  this  centre  is  on  the  axis  at  $  of  its 
length  from  the  vertex.  In  the  cone  and  pyramid, 
the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  the 
vertex  is  J  of  the  axis.  And  the  altitude  of  the 
segment  of  a  sphere,  or  spheroid,  or  conoid 
being  r  and  a,  the  whole  of  that  axis  itself;  then 
the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  in  each  of 
these  bodies  from  the  vertex  will  be  as  follows, 
viz. 

fl.r  in  the  semisphere  or  semispheroid, 
jj-r  in  the  parabolic  conoid, 

^       X  in  the  hyperbolic  conoid. 

The  position,  distance,  and  motion,  of  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity  of  any  body,  is  a  medium  of  the 
positions,  distances,  and  motions  of  all  the  par- 
ticles in  the  body.  This  property  of  the  centre 
of  gravity  has  occasioned  it  to  be  called  by  some 
authors  the  mitre  of  jtOtithlt,  by  others  tltc  centre  of 
ttu'nn  iVitttiHctx. 

The  common  centre  of  gravity  of  two  bodies, 
is  that  point  in  the  right  line  joining  them,  which 
divides  it  in  the  reciprocal  ratio  of  their  niagnitudcs. 
The  common  centre  of  gravity  of  three  or  more 
bodies,  is  found  by  considering  the  first  or  second 
as  a  single  body,  equal  to  their  sums,  and  placed 
in  their  common  centre  of  gravity,  determining  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  this  imaginary  body  and  tlu 
third ;  and  proceeding  in  the  same  manner  lor  ailV 
greater  number  of  bodies.  The  common  centre  of 
gravity  of  three  or  more  bodies  will  be  the  same 
(if  found  by  the  above  rule)  by  whatever  steps  it 
be  determined. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  system  of  bodies  moving 
without  disturbance,  is  either  at  rest,  or  moving  uni- 
formly in  a  right  line.  The  place  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  three  or  more  bodies  is  not  affected  by  any 
reciprocal  action  among  them. 

IWs  «f  the  Cciilrr  of  Gray >i>i — This  point  is  of 
the  greatest  use  in  mechanics,  and  many  important 
concerns  in  life,  because  its  place  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  place  of  the  body  itself  in  comput- 
ing mechanical  effects ;  as  in  the  oblique  pres- 
sures of  bodies,  banks  of  earth,  arches  of  bridges, 
and  such  like. 

The  same  centre  is  even  useful  in  finding  the  siqvr- 
ficial  and  solid  contents  of  bodies.  See  O.ntho- 
barvc. 

Centre  or  gyration,  is  that  point  in  which 
if  the  whole  mass  be  collected,  the  same  angular 
velocity  will  be  generated  in  the  same  time,  by  a 
given  force  acting  at  any  place,  as  in  the  body  or 
system  itself.  This  point  differs  from  the  centre 
of  oscillation,  in  as  much  as  in  this  latter  case  the 
motion  of  the  body  is  produced  by  the  gravity  of 
its  own  particles,  but  in  the  case  of  the  centre  of 
gyration  the  body  is  put  in  motion  by  souk-  otl  cr 
force  acting  at  one  place  only. 


If  p  denote  any  particle  of  the  body,  placid  at 
the  distance  </  from  the  axis  of  inutiou ;  then  is 
Sit  (the  distance  from  S  the  point  of  suspension  to 

It  the  centre  of  gvration)  =  -  — -  ; 

body  0 

from  whcr.ee  the  point  II  may  be  determined  in 
bodies  by  means  of  tluxions. 

The  distance  of  the  centre  of  gyration  from  the 
point  or  axis  of  motion,  is  a  mean  promotional 
between  the  distances  of  the  centres  of  gravity  and 
oscillation  from  the  same  axis.  Hence,  when  any 
two  of  these  distances  are  known,  the  third  may 
readily  be  determined. 

The  distance  SR  of  the  centre  of  gyration  from 
the  axis  of  rotation  in  several  bodies  will  be  as 
follows  : 

1.  Iu  a  right  line,  or  thin  cylinder,  revolving  about 
the  end.  SR  -  length  x  ^/i, 

2.  The  plane  of  a  circle,  or  cylinder,  revolving 
about  the  axis.  SR=r  radius  x 

.3.  The  periphery  of  a  circle,  about  the  diameter, 
SR=^  radius  x  v'i 

4.  A  wheel  with  a  very  thin  rim,  revolving  about  i(3 
axle,  SR  =  radius. 

a.  The  plane  of  a  circle  about  the  diameter,  SR  =  | 
radius. 

()'.  Tbe  surface  of  a  sphere,  about  the  diameter. 
Sit  =  radius  x 

7.  A  globe  about  the  diameter,  SR- radius  x 
?■.  In  a  cone,  about  the  axi*.  Sli  —  radius  x  v'y'T- 
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Centre  of  magnithoe,  is  the  point  which  is 
equally  distant  from  the  similar  external  parts  of 
a  body. 

Centre  of  mean  distances.    See  Centre  or 

GRAVITY. 

Centre  of  motion,  that  point  which  remains 
at  rest,  while  all  the  points  of  a  body  move  about  it. 
And  this  is  the  same  in  Uniform  bodies  of  the  same 
matter  throughout,  as  the  centre  of  gravity. 

Centre  OF  OSCILLATION,  is  that  point  in  the  axis 
of  suspension  of  a  vibrating  body,  in  which,  if  all  tlu? 
matter  of  tin;  SVStem  were  collected,  any  loree  applied 

there  would  generate  the  same  angular  velocity  in  a 
given  lime  as  the  same  force  at  the  centre  of  gravity, 
the  parts  of  the  system  revolving  in  their  respective 
places. 

Or,  since  the  force  of  gravity  upon  the  whole 
body  may  be  considered  as  a  single  force  (equivalent 
to  the  weight  of  the  body)  applied  at  its  centre  of 
gravity,  the  centre  of  oscillation  is  that  point  in  a 
vibrating  body  into  which  if  the  whole  were  concen- 
trated and  attached  to  the  same  axis  of  motion,  it 
would  then  vibrate  in  the  same  time  the  body  docs  in 
its  natural  stale. 

Let  several  bodies  oscillate  about  the  point  S 
(rig.  12,  PL  .{*.)  as  if  the  mass  of  each  wi  re  con- 
centiated  into  the  points  A,  B,  V;  referred  to  the 
same  plane  pei pellicular  to  the  axis  of  motion, 
merely  to  facilitate  the  investigation.  The  action 
excited  by  gravity  upon  each  of  them  may  lie 
decomposed  into  two  forces,  of  which  one  whose 
direction  passes  through  the  centre  of  suspension 
is  destroyed  by  its  resistance;  the  other  is  perpen- 
dicular in  direction  to  the  former,  and  is  alone 
efficacious  in  moving  the  body  or  system.  Now 
gravity  lends  to  impress  the  same  velocity  upon 
the  points  A,  B.  C,  in  the  verticil  direction  ;  this 
velocity  we  shall  denote  by  c-  and  by  tit.  «,  /»,  the 
sines  of  the  angles  which  the  supposed  inflexible 
bars  SA,  SB,  SC,  form  with  the  vertical  SI,. 
Drawing  AM,  UN,  CP,  parallel  lo  AL  and  rath 
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equal  to  ~.  they  wUl  represent  the  accelerating 
forces  of  the  points  A.  B,  (  ,  or  the  spaces  which 
they  would  describe  in  the  first  unit  of  time  if 
they  were  left  to  themselves.  But  because  of  the 
obliquity  of  these  forces  upon  SA,  8B,  8C,  if  the 
rectangles  am,  bn,  cp,  be  constructed,  the  spaces 
ran  over  will  be  only  A«,  B6,  Cc;  and  as  the  an- 
gles A  Ma,  BN6.  CPc,  have  for  their  sines  m,  it,  /», 
we  shall  have  Aa**gm,  IV/  =  c,  Cc  —  pp.  Hence  it 
follows  that  the  bodies  A,  B,  C,  taken 
move  with  different  velocities.  But  if  we 
them  connected  together  in  an  invariable  man- 
Oct,  so  that  tbey  all  perform  their  vibrations  in 
the  same  time,  the  velocity  of  some  will  be  aug- 
mented while  that  of  others  will  be  diminished ;  and 
as  tbc  aggregate  of  the  forces  which  solicit  the 
system  is  always  the  same,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
sura  of  the  motions  lost  should  be  equal  to  that 
of  the  motions  gamed ;  or  that  the  sum  of  the 
motions  lost  should  be  equal  to  zero,  considering  the 
former  as  positive,  the  latter  as  negative. 

Let  us  represent  by  A,  B,  C,  the  masses  of  the 
three  bodies,  by  a,  b,  c,  their  distances  from  the 
point  of  suspension,  snd  by  «,  £,  y,  the  initial  ve- 
locities which  they  lose ;  the  quantities  of  motion 
test  will  be  At,  BjS,  Cy,  which  must  be  in  cquilibrio, 
therefore  the  sum  of  their  moments  taken  with 
regard  to  the  point  S  is  nothing ;  and  as  these  re- 
spective distances  from  that  point  are  a,  b,  e,  we 
shall  have 

Aa*+B/>£  +  Oy-0. 
Let  f  be  the  velocity  which  the  point  A  sub- 
jected to  tpe  laws  of  the  system  would  receive  in 
the  first  unit  of  time;  as  all  the  points  describe 
•res,    their   initial   velocities   are  propor- 
to  the  distances  from  the  centre  of 

that  of  B  will  be  and 


C  will  be  .    Now  the  velocity  lost  by  each 

body  is  equal  to  the  velocity  which  it  would  have 
had   mlnta  that  which   it  really  has;  therefore 

«=>crw-/  0=5™  J-i  yep  —'•  whence, by 

in  the  preceding  equation, 


A«r>rn_/)  +  B*Ora--^)  +  Cc  (jrp-jLy0. 

Multiplying  by  a  to  clear  this  equation  of  fractions, 
and  finding  the  value  of /,  we  have 

/*=,  &iKa%m  +         +  Carp) 
J  Aa*  +  BAa  +•  Cc* 

From  the  points  A,  B.  C,  let  fall  the 
AI,  UK.  CL,  upon  SL,  aod  from 
gravity,  H,  of  the  system  demit  HG  perpendicular  to 
the  same  line.    The  sum  of  the  moruents  of  the 
weights  A,  B,  C,  referred  to  the  point  S,  is 
the  moment  of  their  resultant  wr. 
the  point  If  ;  therefore 

A  AI  +  B.BK+CCL-(A  +  B  +  C)  HG. 

The  triangles  SAI,  SBK,  SCL,  SHG,  give,  put- 
ting SH— ft,  and  the  sine  of  the  angle  II SG  equal 
tor, 

AI~ASsfn.  ASI-am,BK«BSsin.  BSK-on, 
CL-CSsin.  CSL-e*,  HG-SG  sm.  GSU-Ar. 
Substituting,  therefore,  instead  of  these 
values  in  the  preceding  equation,  we  have 

.xCrn-(A  +  BTC)*rj 


centre  of 


t  S,  is  equal  to 
passes  through 


/- 


To 


tea  (A^B-rC)  kr 

Au«-^Bo-  +  G» 
the 


whose  Invariable  connection  with  the  system  does 
not  change  its  velocity,  let  r  be  its  distance  from 
the  centre  of  suspension,  and  S  the  sine  of  the 
angle  which  the  inflexible  rod  that  retains  it  to 
that  point  makes  with  the  vertical;  Its  accelerat- 
ing force  when  it  moves  singly  is  c*  {  in  the  con- 
trary case  It  is  proportional  to  it*  distance  from 
the  point  8,  and   of  consequence  is  equal  to 

or  the  initial 


they  produce,   must  be  equal;    therefore—  —g$, 


or,  putting  the 


value  of  /  for  it,  there 


(A  +B  +  Qghrx 

A««+B6«  +  LV* 
from  which  we  find 

t     A«*  +  B6*+Cc* 

x — — .    — . 

r        (A  +  B+C)o 

That  the  point  sought  msy  be  the  centre  of  os- 
cillation, it  is  not  merely  necessary  that  these  two 
velocities  be  equal  hi  the  first  instant,  they  must 
continue  so  in  every  instant  of  the  descent:  there- 
fore x  remaining  the  same,  this  equation  should 
have  place  whatever  be  the  position  of  the  point 
sought,  and  that  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  rela- 
tively to  the  vertical,  that  is  to  say,  whatever  be 

»  and  r,  the  mtio  -y  ia  therefore  constant ,  and 

consequently  we  have  at  the  same  timer^O,  #«-0; 
which  idicws  that  the  centre  of  oscillation,  the  centre 
of  gravity,  and  the  point  of  suspension  are  in  one  and 
the  same  right  line.  Hence  it  results  that  t  -  r,  and 
that 

A/ii  +  IW  +  Cc' 
*"  (A  +  B+C)ft  * 

The  same  kind  of  reasoning  applies  exactly 
ever  manv  the  number  of  panicles  may  be: 
fore,  to  find  the  centre  of  oscillation  of  a 
of  particles  or  of  bodies,  we  must  multiply  the 
weight  of  each  of  them  by  the  square  of  its  distance 
from  the  point  of  suspension,  and  divide  the  sura 
of  these  products  by  the  weights  multiplied  by  the 
distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  the  cen- 
tre of  suspension  t  this  quotient  expresses  the  dis- 

js^oe     f  \      ot^n  t  re        43  aTc^  1  Isni  we*o  f PO'i'n  \\\  e  p)o  i  r  ( 

the  line  joining  the  centre  of  gravity  and  that 
point. 

If  a  body  be  turned  about  its  centre  of  gravity 
in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  motion, 
the  place  of  the  centre  of  motion  will  remain  un- 
altered. 

If  the  centre  of  oscillation  be  roads  the  point  of 
suspension,  the  point  of  suspension  will  become  the 
centie  of  oscillation. 

The  centres  of  oscillation  for  various  figures,  vi- 
brating flatways,  are  as  expressed  below,  viz. 

s  I   ■  ■  o/tht  S'lVvre.        When  tutpenAM  l»p  Verier. 

Isosceles  triangle  |  of  its  altitude 

Common  parabola         f  of  its  altitude 

•jm+  I 

Anv  parabola   x  its  altitude, 

As  to  figures  moved  laterally  or  sideways,  or 
edgeways,  that  is  about  an  axis  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  figure,  the  rinding  the  centre  of 
oscillation  is  difficult ;  because  all  the  parts  of  the 


of  the  point 


weight  in  the  same  horizontal  plane, 
of  their  unequal  ilistanoes  from  the  point  of  sus- 
pension, do  not  move  with  the  same  velocity  ;  as 
is  shewn  by  Iluygtns,  in  his  Horol.  Oscil  He 
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found,  in  this  case,  the  distance  of  the  centre  of 
oscillation  below  the  axis,  viz. 

In  a  circle,      -  |  of  the  diaroater; 
In  a  rectangle  susp. 

by  one  angle,    -  g  of  the  diagonal : 
In  a  parabola  susp. 

by  its  vertex     -  J  axis  +  »  param. 
Tbfi  same  siirp.  by 

mid.  of  Lasc,     .  J  axis  +  A  paratn, 

.  r         •     i      1  ;irr  Xt'i'iHIS 

In  a  sector  of  a  circle 


In  a  cone 


In  a  sphere 


4  chord 

radius  base3 


o  axis 

g  +  —~ — ,  where  r  is  the 


radius,  and  c~n-r>  the  radius  added  to  the  length 
of  the  thread. 

See  also  Simpson's  Fluxions,  art.  183,  &c.  Gre- 
gory's  Mechanics,  book  ii.  eh.  4. 

Stone  in  his  Fluxions,  and  Emerson,  in  his 
Mechanics,  make  the  centre,  of  oscillation  of  a 
cone  to  be  at  |  of  its  axis  from  the  vertex,  pro- 
ceeding upon  the  erroneous  supposition  that  every 
particle  in  the  rone's  base  moves  with  equal  ve- 
locity :  but  it  appears  from  what  is  done  in  tiie 
Gentlemen's  Diary  for  I805i  p.  34.  that  the  centre 
of  oscillation  cannot  fall  within  the  cone  at  all, 
unless  the  altitude  be  greater  than  the  semidiameter 
of  the  cone's  base;  and  when  the  altitude  and  semi- 
base  are  e<pial,  the  centre  of  the  base  is  the  centre 
of  oscillation,  but  when  the  seinhiiaiuctcr  of  the  base 
exceeds  the  altitude,  it  always  fall*  below  the  base. 
The  same  conclusions  may  also  be  readily  deduced 
from  the  above  expression  for  the  centre  of  oscilla- 
tion of  a  cone. 

/o  find  the  Centre  of  OsdUalion  Meehunieitlhj  or 
K rjn  rimcnliill)/.  Make  the  Lody  oscillate  about  its 
point  of  suspension:  and  hang  up  also  a  simple 
pendulum  of  such  a  length  that  it  may  vibrate  or 
just  keep  time  with  the  other  body:  then  the  length 
nt  the  simple  pendulum  is  equal  to  the  distance  of  the 
centre  of  oscillation  of  the  body  be. low  the  point  of 
suspension. 

<>r  it  will  be  still  belter  found  thus:  suspend 
the  body  very  freely  by  the  given  point,  and 
make  it  vibrate  in  small  arcs,  counting  the  situa- 
tions it  makes  in  any  portion  of  time,  as  a  minute, 
by  a  good  stop  watch ;  ami  let  that  number  of 
oscillations  made  in  a  minute  be  called  n  i  then 
shall  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  oscillation 
I  40-  ..0 

be  OS  =  niches.    For,  the  length  of  the 

rn  b 

pendulum  vibrating  seconds,  or  (>•)  times  in  a 
minute,  being  .\-  inches,  and  the  lengths  of  pen- 
dulums being  reciprocally  as  the  square  of  the 
Bomber  of  vibrations  made  in  the  same  time,  there* 

1  }'".''> 

fore  ri*  :  GO3  :  :  i'Jl :   the  lei Iglh  of  the  pen- 

1  MM  °  1 

dulum  which  vibrates  n  times  in  a  mir.utc,  or  the 
distance  of  the  centre  of  oscillation  below  the  axis 
of  motion. 

CcXTRl  or  FERCTSSJOM  of  a  body  revolving 
about  an  axis,  is  that  point  at  which  if  it  Struck 
an  immoveable  obstacle,  all  its  motion  would  be 
destroyed,  or  it  would  incline  neither  way.  Or, 
it  is  the  point  svhere  we  may  suppose  the  whole 
rotatory  momentum  of  the  body  accumulated. 
Kvery  par;ic!e  of  a  body  turning  on  an  axis  being 
moving  in  a  particular  ditectiou  wi:h  a  velocity 
proportional  to  its  distance  from  the  axis  of  r  ta. 
lion,  if  the  lody  were  stopped  in  any  point,  lAeh 
particle    Ui.ling  to    centime,   its    motion  would 


endeavour  to  drag   the  rest  along   with   it.  Hut 

wl  atever  point  we  call  the  centre  of  percussion 
should  hive  this  property,  that  when  it  is  stoppeii 

by  a  sufficient  force,  the  whole  motion  and  ten- 
dvney  to  motion  of  c-cry  kind  khr.uid  be  drstrowd  ; 
so  that,  if  at  that  instant  the  supports  of  the  axis 
were  annihilated,  the  body  would  remain  in  absolute 
rest. 

If  a  pendulum  vibrating  with  ■  given  angular 
velocity  strike  an  obstacle,  the  eft'  ct  of  the  im- 
pact will  be  the  greatest  when  it  is  made  at  the 
centre  of  percussion.  Fi  r.  in  this  case,  the  ob- 
stacle receives  the  whole  revolving  motion  of  the 
pendulum  ;  whereas,  if  the  blow  be  struck  in  any 
other  point,  a  part  of  the  pendulum's  motion  Will 
lie  emphiyed  in  endeavouring  to  continue  its  ro- 
tation. 

The  distance  of  the  centre  of  percussion  from 
the  axis  of  motion  is  equal  to  the  distance  of  the 
centre  of  oscillation  from  the  same  :  that  is,  when 
the  centre  of  percussion  is  required  in  a  plane 
passing  through  ihe  axis  of  motion  and  centre  of 
gravity  ;  and  in  all  such  cases  the  centre  of  |kt- 
CUSSion  will  be  found  in  a  line  passing  through  the 
centre  of  oscillation  parallel  to  the  axis  of  motion  : 
but  it  is  only  in  a  lew  regular  In  dies,  in  which  the 
sums  of  the  momenta  on  the  ri^ht  and  on  the  left 
are  equal,  that  the  centres  of  percussion  and  oscilla- 
tion coincide. 

If  the  centre  of  percussion  of  a  regular  shaped 
body  le  required  in  any  plane  passing  through  the 
axil  of  motion:  erect  from  the  centre  of  oscillation] 
a  perpendicular  to  the  plane  in  v. Iiiih  both  the  axis 
of  motion  and  centre  of  oscillation  are*Yound,  and 
this  perpendicular  will  pierce  the  required  plane  in 
the  centre  of  percussion.  So  that  a  body  has  various 
centres  of  percussion,  according  to  the  plane  passing; 
through  the  axis  of  motion,  in  which  the  impact  is 
made:  and  a  right  line  is  the  locus  of  these  varying 
centres. 

Winn  all  the  parts  of  the  striking  body,  instead 
of  oscillating  about  a  centre  of  ius]«nsion,  are  moving 
with  the  same  velocity  and  in  parallel  directions,  the 
centre  of  percussion  coincides  with  the  centre  of 
gravity. 

CcKTXX  (Phonic),  in  acoustics,  is  the  place  where 
a  speaker  should  be  situated,  in  articulating  echoes 
thai  repeat  many  syllables. 

Cp.ntkf  (Phonocamptic),  is  the  place  or  the  ob- 
stacle that  retlects  the  sonorous  rays. 

Ckmue  or  rosmoN.  Sec  Cektre  or  gra- 
vity. 

Centre  or  rxESScac,  of  a  fluid  against  a 
plane,  is  that  point  to  which  if  a  force  equal  to 

tin;  whole  pressure  were  applied,  but  in  a  con- 
trary direction,  it  would  keep  the  suiface  nt  rest. 
The  centre  of  pressure  upon  a  plane  parallel  to 
the  horizon,  or  upon  any  plane  where  the  pies- 
sure  is  in.  form,  is  the  same  as  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity of  that  pb.ne.  And  it  is  commonly  said,  that 
the  centre  of  pressure  is  the  same  with  the  centre 
of  percussion,  supposing  the  axis  of  motion  to 
l*»  at  the  intcrsei  lion  of  the  plane  which  sustains 
the  pressure,  with  the  surface  of  the  tle.id :  but 
the  demonstration  usually  given  dins  not  prove 
that  the  cmrcs  of  pressure  and  percussion  coin- 
cide, but  only  that  these  points  are  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  axis  of  motion.  "  If  a  line  l»e 
drawn  from  ihe  centre  of  a  plane,  perpe-ndicularly 
to  the  intersection  of  the  plane  produced,  ami  the 
surface  of  the  fluid,  then  (considering  this  inter- 
•ectii  n  a*  ti  e  axis  of  motion  the  centre  of  pcr- 
<  n  s  mi  is  somewhere  situated  in  that  line,  but 
it  docs  not  necessarily  follow  thai  'he  centre  of 
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jmrare  is  in  the  same  line ;  for  the  pretaure  of 
tie  dtiid  may  cause  the  body  to  tctoIvc  round 
tin  int.  In  particular  cases,  however,  these  centres 
L  cotcride.    Monthly  Rev.  xxv.  N.  S. 

Ctviu  or  sroKTAKzocs  kotation,  is  that  point 
wbci>  remains  at  rest  the  instant  a  body  is  struck, 
or  about  which  the  body  begins  to  revolve.  This 
ana  ns  first  employed  by  John  Bernoulli,  to  dis- 
t*f«i»a  tbe  centre  from  the  centre  of  furced  rota- 
Uca.  or  that  about  which  a  body  is  compelled  to 
moire,  the  point  of  suspension  of  a  pendulum,  for 
(xanp'.e. 

To  CVntrb.  v.  a.  (from  tbe  noun.)  1. 
To  place  on  a  centre ;  to  fix  as  on  a  centre 
(Milton).    2.  To  collect  to  a  point  (Prior). 

To  C's'ntre.  v.  n.  1.  To  rest  on;  to  re- 
pof  on  (Atttrbury).  2.  To  be  placed  in  tbe 
midst  or  centre  (Mil )  3.  To  be  collected  to 
a  point  (Dry den). 

OWn  RICK.  a.  (from  centre).  Placed  in 
the  centre  (Donne). 

lENTlUFU'UAL.  a.  (from  centrum  and 
/■/to).  Having  the  quality  acquired  by 
bodies  in  motion,  of  receding  from  the  centre 
(Qkeync). 

Centrifugal  force,  is  that  whereby  a 
body  revolving  round  a  centre,  endeavours  to 
recede  from  it. 

It  is  one  of  the  established  laws  of  nature, 
that  ill  motion  is  of  itself  rectilinear;  and  that 
the  moving  body  never  recedes  from  its  first 
riifht  line,  till  some  new  impulse  be  superadded 
in  a  different  direction:  after  that  new  im- 
pulse, the  motion  becomes  compounded,  but 
it  continues  still  rectilinear,  though  the  direc- 
t*/n  of  tbe  line  be  altered.  To  move  in  a 
curve,  it  must  receive  a  new  impulse,  and  that 
ia  a  different  direction  every  moment;  a  curve 
cot  being  reducible  to  right  lines,  nnless  infi- 
nitely small  ones.  If  then  a  body  continually 
dawn  towards  a  centre  be  projected  in  a  line 
that  does  not  go  through  that  centre,  it  will 
describe  a  curve ;  in  each  point  whereof  it  will 
endeavour  to  recede  from  the  curve,  and  pro- 
ceed in  the  tangent  AD;  and,  if  nothing  hin- 
dered, it  would  actually  proceed  ;  so  as  in  the 
^xbc  time  wherein  it  describes  the  arch  AK, 
it  would  recede  the  iength  of  the  line  DE,  per- 
pendicular to  AD,  by  its  centrifugal  force, 
rl  3b.  fig.  I. 

CsNTRircoax  machine,  a  curious  ma- 
raise  invented  by  a  Mr.  Etskine,  for  raising 
*ater  by  means  of  a  centrifugal  force,  coao- 
bined  with  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 
This  machine  consists  of  a  large  tube  of  cop- 
per, kc.  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  placed  perpen- 
oictlarly  in  the  water,  and  resting  at  the  bot- 
tom on  a  pivot.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  tube 
i*  an  horizontal  cog-wheel,  which  touches  the 
ftfs  of  another  in  a  vertical  position;  so  that 
f ;  tbe  aid  of  a  double  winch,  the  whole  ma- 
chine is  moved  round  with  very  tfreat  velocity. 
Xear  the  bottom  of  the  perpendicular  part  of 
the  lobe  is  a  valve  opening  upwards ;  and  near 
the  two  extremities,  but  on  tlie  contrary  sides 
of  the  arms,  or  cross  part  of  the  tube,  are  two 
rther  valves  opening  outwards.  These  two 
valves  are  kept  shut,  t>y  means  of  springs,  till 
the  machine  ts  put  in  motion ;  when  the  cen- 
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trifugal  velocity  of  the  water  forces  them  open, 
and  discharges  itself  into  a  cistern  or  reservoir 
placed  there  for  that  purpose.    On  the  upper 

E art  of  the  arm  are  two  holes,  which  are  closed 
y  pieces  that  screw  into  the  metal  of  the  tube. 
Before  the  machine  can  work,  these  holes  must 
be  opened,  and  water  poured  in  through  them, 
till  the  whole  tube  be  full :  by  these  means  all 
the  air  will  be  forced  out  of  the  machine,  and 
the  water  supported  in  the  tube  by  means  of 
the  valve  at  the  bottom.  The  tube  being  thus 
filled  with  water,  and  the  holes  closed  by  their 
screw-caps,  it  is  turned  round  by  the  winch; 
when  the  water  in  the  arms  of  "the  tube  ac- 
quires a  centrifugal  force,  opens  the  valves  near 
the  extremities  of  the  arms,  and  Hies  out  with 
a  velocity  nearly  equal  to  that  ot  the  extremities 
of  the  said  arms.  The  theory  of  this  machine 
has  been  exhibited  in  I^ey bourn's  Mathemati- 
cal Repository,  and  in  Gregory's  Mechanics, 
book  v.  ch.  4. 
CENTRINA.  See  Squalls  centiuna. 
CENTRIPE'TAL.  a.  (from  centrum  and 
peto.)  Having  a  tendency  to  the  cen t re (Che i/nc). 

Centripetal  force,  that  force  by  which 
a  body  is  every  where  impelled,  or  any  how 
tends  towards  some  point  as  a  centre;  such 
is  gravity,  or  that  force  whereby  bodies  tend 
towards  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  magnetical 
attraction,  whereby  the  loadstone  draws  iron; 
and  that  force,  whatever  it  be,  whereby  the 

fdanets  are  continually  drawn  bach  from  rislit- 
ined  motions,  and  made  to  move  in  curves. 
See  Central  forces. 

CENTRISCUS.  In  zoology,  a  genus  of 
the  class  pisces,  order  branchiostega.  Head 
lengthened  into  a  very  narrow  snout;  month 
without  teeth  ;  lower  jaw  longer,  aperture  of 
the  gills  broad,  fiat;  body  compressed;  belly 
carinate;  ventrical  tins  united. 

Three  species.   Sec  Nat.  Hist.  PI.  LIII. 

1.  C.  srutatus.  Back  covered  with  a  smooth 
bony  shell,  of  a  golden  hue,  the  plates  closely 
united  ;  the  hind  part  armed  with  a  long, 
spear-like  point;  head  oblong;  snout  tubu- 
lar, bent  up ;  eyes  with  a  nictftant  membrane, 
and  near  the  nostrils  which  are  double;  gill- 
cover  smooth,  pellucid,  homy,  the  aperture 
lateral  and  large.  Inhabits  the  Indian  seas; 
from  six  to  eight  inches  long;  feeds  on  mml, 
and  small  aquatic  animals;  body  thin,  pellucid 
near  the  back ;  above  brownish  ;  the  sides  yel- 
low mixed  with  silver;  beneath  reddish  and 
marked  with  transverse  white  lines. 

2.  C.  scolopax.  Body  scaly,  rough;  tail 
straight,  extended.  Inhabits  the  Mediterra- 
nean sea;  a  span  long.  Body  pale-red,  broad, 
rough,  with  hard,  pointed,  closely-imhricate 
scales :  flesh  eatable. 

3.  C.  valitasius.  Body  oblong,  lanceolate, 
rough,  with  small  recumbent  bristles  at  the 
nostrils.  Inhabits  Amboina:  two  inches  long ; 
body  silvery;  above  yellowish-grey  ;  triangu- 
larly carinate  before  the  ventral  fins. 

CEN  I  RO-BARYC  METHOD,  (from 
xtv7jfly  and  0a.jy;,  heavy),  in  mechanics,  is  a  me- 
thod of  measuring  or  determining  the  quantity 
of  a  surface,  or  a  solid,  by  considering  it  as 
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formed  by  motion,  ami  multiplying  it  into  tlir* 
nav  of  its  centre  of  gravity*  Tin-  doi  trine  is 
compri<sed  in  the  following  theorem,  with  its 
corollaries. 

Everv  figure,  whether  superficial  or  solid, 
generated  l»v  tlic  motion  of  a  line  or  figure,  i» 
equal  to  il"'  factum  of  1 1 • « -  generating  magni- 
tude into  i'jc  way  nf  its  centre  of  gravitv,  or 
the  line  which  its  centre  of  gravity  describes. 

This  uiav  be  demonstrated  very  concisely  by 
iin'.ins  uf  ti;c  two  values:  of  Y  given  in  formula 
III.  ami  V.  Centre  or  ottAvrrr.  Annex- 
ing the  coefficient  2  :  =  31  1 1  x  -\  to 
both  numerator  an  I  denominator  will  not 
change  tiie  value  of  the.  fiaclioni;  they  may, 
tlti  n  ^rr,  be  expressed  thu^: 

v_  /•>-,  y  M*  v  .'f2  k  • 

I        '  *  —  -•        i        •        •        •        •  ■  ■  ■  .  — 

•J-M  2«A1 
The  first  of  these  equations  expresses  the 
distance  from  the  axe  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  any  1  i 1 1 «• :  a  simple  transformation  gives  us 

2  •  Y  M    f'l  -ij  M,  where  2  -  V  is  the  cir- 

rnmferenee  of  which  Y  is  the  radius,  ami  is 
ili.it  « li'n  h  is  described  by  the  centre  of  gratify 
of  SI,  if  that  nine  be  m  ale  to  turn  about  the 

tame  line  as  an  axis:  moreover  /  2  %y  M  is 

the  ex  pression  for  the  area  of  the  surface  which 
is  generated  l»y  the  are  .M  during  fins  rotation. 
Consequently,  the  surface  fjenerated  by  the 
rotation  of  any  given  curve  about  an  axis  is 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  generating  are  into 
the  circumference  described  hy  its  centre  of 
grat ity. 

Prom  the  second  of  these  formulae  we  have 

2  a  ^  M  r  f  -2  c  if  a  r*  where  if  We  suppose  a 
revolution  upon  the  same  axis  AN,  the  area  of 
which  the  algebraic  expression  is  M  or  ;/  r, 
generates  a  solid  denoted  by  /  2»//a  i,  and  the 

centre  of  gravity  will  describe  tiie  circumfe- 
rence -  s  V.  Tlierefore  the  solid  generated  by 
the  rotation  of  any  pi  me  figure  about  an  axis, 
has  for  its  capacity  the  product  of  the  gene- 
rating area  into  the  circumference  described 
by  its  centre  of  gravity. 
If  instead  of  2^  we  introduced  any  fraction, 

Lt,  into  the  numerators  and  denominators  of 
N 

the  same  formula1,  it  would  thence  he  equally 
obvious  that  the  same  property  was  applicable 
to  the  curve  surfaces  or  the  capacities  ot  figures 
generated  hy  a  part  ial  revolution  about  a  fixed 
axis.  And  if  many  curves  comprised  in  the 
same  plane  generate  at  once  as  many  surfaces 
and  solids,  we  may  apply  the  same  proposition, 
by  taking  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
ystem. 

For  example,  it  was  found  above  at  art.  CBN- 
the  of  qravitv,  that  in  a  semicircle*  the 
distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  the  cen- 

fr 

tie  of  the  circle,  is  — - ;  and,  therefore,  the 

dP. 

path  ot  that  eentre,  or  circumferenre  described 
by  it  whilst  the  semicircle  revolves  about  its 


diameter,  is  -  »• ;  also  the  area  of  the  semicircle 
is  >;.i-\  hem  e  the  product  of  the  two  is  *y./ \ 

which,  it  is  well  known,  is  equal  to  the  soli- 
ditv  of  the  sphere  generated  hv  the  revolution 
ot  the  semicircle. 

And  hence,  also,  is  obtained  another  method 
of  rinding  mathematically  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  a  line  tu  plane,  from  the  contents  of  the 
superficies  or  solid  generated  by  it.  Koriftbe 
genet  .ited  superficies  or  sol  id  be  divided  by  the 
generating  line  or  plane,  the  quotient  will  be 
the  circumference  described  by  the  centre  of 
gravity;  and  consequently  this  divided  by  -/> 
gives  the  i^'lius,  or  distance  of  that  centre  iron* 
the  axis  nt  rotation.  So,  in  the  semicircle, 
whose  ana  is  and  the  content  of  the? 

sphere  generated  bv  it  4/"-3 :  here  the  latter 
divided  by  the  former  is  -r,  and  t  hi-*  divided  by 

"2it  gives   '  for  the  distance  of  the  centre  of 

gravity  from  the  axis,  or  from  the  centre  of  the 
semicircle.  For  more  examples,  seelSrcgorv's) 
Mechanics,  Mutton's  Mensuration,  and  W al- 
ii? s  Treatise  de  L'alculo  Centri  (iravitatit. 

This  elegaul  theorem  was  lirst  noticed  by 
Pappus  in  the  preface  to  the  7* l»  booh  of  his 
Collections;  but  the  Jesuit  Uuldinus  w.is  tiie 
lirsl  who  set  it  in  a  proper  point  of  view. 
Since  his  time  it  has  been  used  by  many  in 
measuring  the  surfaces  and  capacities  of  solids 
of  rotation  ;  and  it  may  often  be  employed  with 
facility  when  the  integral  calculus  would  be 
difficult.  Indeed,  as  .Mr.  Leibnitz  remarked, 
the  method  will  htthl,  though  the  axis  or  cen- 
tre be  continually  changed  during  the  genera- 
tive motion. 

n'AJUOI.ASTKH.  In  zoology,  a  iron  us 
of  the  <  lass  pisces, order  thoracica.  Head  com* 
pressed,  smooth :  gill-membrane  mostly  seven- 
r.ived:  ImmIv depressed  smooth;  lins  spinous  ; 
\  :  rial  conneeted  by  a  membrane,  with  four 
sharp  spines  and  si<c  soft  r  >\v.  I'our  sjM'cies. 
Inhabitant-*  of  the  Ked  Sea,  or  the  coasts  of 
Japan  :  generally  about  live  inches  long,  with 
silvery  body  and  small  scales. 

CKXTUUM.   See  Centre. 

CENTRUM  ova  lb.  In  anatomy.  When 
the  two  hemispheres  of  the  brain  are  removed 
on  a  line  with  the  level  of  the  corpus  callosum, 

the  internal  medullary  p:trt  presents  a  some. 

what  oval  centre;  hence  it  is  called  centrum 
Stale,  Vieussens  supposed  all  the  medullary 
fibres  met  at  this  place. 

Centrum  tbndinosum.  The  tendinous 
centre  of  the  diaphragm  is  so  called.  See 
Dm  curium. 

CENTRY.   See  Cbntinbl. 

CENTUM  NODI  A,(crit<  >< mn  odia,  from  cen  - 
tern,  a  hundred,  and  nodus,  a  knot;  so  called 
from  its  many  knots  or  joints.)  Common 
knot-grass.  'I  his  plant,  polygonum  aviculare  ; 
Aoribus octandris  trigynis avillaribus,  foliis  lan- 
ceohitis,  cattle  proctimbente  herbaceo,  of  Lin- 
ncus,  is  never  used  in  this  country ;  it  is  said  to 
be  useful  in  Mopping  haemorrhages,  diarrhosas, 
fJcc,  but  little  credit  is  io  he  given  to  what  is 
said  of  i'.    See  I'oLYCONfSl. 
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CENTUMriRI,    in    Roman  antiquity, 

}tift$  appointed  to  decide  common  causes 
acwrif  the  people.  They  were  chosen  three 
cut  of  each  tribe ;  ami  though  five  more  titan 
in  ImnJreil,  were  nevertheless  called  centum- 
nri,  from  the  rountl  number,  centum,  an  hun- 

CKNTLNCULUS.  duff-weed.  In  ho- 
tiDjr,  a  jreons  of  the  class  tetrandria,  order 
HMnegrtiia.  Calyx  four-cleft;  corol  four-cleft, 
interior,  tubular,  with  a  spreading  border  ; 
ttunen*  short,  naked;  capsule  one-o- 1  led,  open- 
in?  transversely,  many-seeded.  One  species 
fair;  found  wild  on  the  watery  heaths  of  this 
cwsntrv. 

CE'NTUPLE.  a.  (centuplex,  Latin.)  A 
kindred-fold. 
Tu  CEXTU'PLICATE.  v.  a.  (centum  and 

fwr*.  Lirin.)    To  make  a  bund  rod-fold. 

fe CBNTU'R! ATE.  v.  a.  (ccnturio,  La- 
Co.)  To  divide  into  hundreds. 

CEXTURIA'TOR.  s.  (from  century.)  A 
rinr  riven  to  historians,  w  ho  distinguish  times 
lv  centuries  (Ayl'iffe.) 

CENTURION,  among  the  Romans,  an 
oficer  in  the  infantry,  who  commanded  a  cen- 
ter}-, or  an  hundred  men.  In  order  to  have  a 
proper  notion  of  the  centurions,  it  must  be  re- 
s*3\bercd,  that  every  one  of  the  thirty  want' 
ptffia  a  legion  was  divided  into  two  ordincs, 
or  rmk«;  and  consequently  the  three  bodies  of 
tfehutiti,  principes,and  triarii,  into  20  orders 
apiece,  as  into  10  manipuli.  Now,  every 
uni^iulu*  was  allowed  two  centurions,  or 
captains  one  to  each  order  or  century  :  and,  to 
d'irttiiiue  the  point  of  priority  between  them, 
they  nt-re  created  at  two  different  elections, 
TV  3d  who  were  made  first  always  took  the 
prrtri.-ncy  of  their  fellow's;  ami  therefore 
'fiiunun.led  the  right-hand  orders,ns  the  others 
W  tlw  left.  The  triarii,  or  pilanit  so  called 
from  their  weapon  the  pilum,  being  esteemed 
m  most  honourable,  had  their  centurions 
tinted  first,  next  to  them  the  prineipes,  and 
afterwards  the  hastati ;  whence  they  were  called 
friwtu  et  tec  unit  us  pit  us,  p  run  us  ct  sec  unit  us 
J>n*efps,  primus  tt  secundus  hastatus ;  and 
*>on. 

CENTURY,  any  thinff  divided  or  ranged 
into  a  hundred  parts:  as  100  men,  100  inven- 
tiwa,  100  years. 

The  time  from  the  Christian  aera  is  reck- 
oned by  centuries,  as  the  first  century,  the 
WTond  century,  &c  It  has  been  much  dis- 
puted whether  the  nineteenth  century  began 
the  1st  of  January  IhOO,  or  on  the  1st  of 
Jinaary  IK)1  :  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion 
tint  it  be^an  with  the  year  lH0f  ;  but  wc  do 
*>t  think  the  point  of  sufficient  consequence  or 
difficulty,  to  justify  our  entering  into  a  la- 
boured defence  of  that  opinion. 

CEORLKS,  the  name  of  one  of  the  classes 
or  orders  into  which  the  people  were  distiu- 
piihed  among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  ce- 
wles,  who  were  persons  completely  free,  and 
descended  from  a  long  race  of  freemen,  con- 
stitatrd  a  middle  class  between  the  labourers 
lui  mechanics  (who  were  generally  slaves,  or 


descended  from  slaves)  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  nobility  on  the  other.  They  might  go 
w  here  they  pleased,  and  pursue  any  way  of  life 
that  was  most  agreeable  to  their  humour;  but 
so  many  of  them  applied  to  agriculture,  and 
farming  the  lands  o»  the  nobility,  that  a  ceorl 
was  the  most  common  name  for  a  husbandman 
or  fanner  in  those  times. 

CEAS,  Cka,  or  Cia,  in  ancient  geography, 
now  Zia,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  an  island  ol  the 
zEgean  Sea,  lying  opposite  to  the  promontory 
of  Achaia  called  Sutuuni,  and  about  50  miles 
in  compass. 

CEPA,  (ccpa,  from  x^;,  a  woolcard ;  from 
the  likeness  of  its  roots  according  to  Minshcw, 
but  the  derivation  seems  fanciful.)  The  onion. 
This  bulbous  root  belongs  to  the  allium  cepa  ; 
scapo  nudo  inferne  ventricosa  longiore,  foli  is 
teretibus,  of  Linneus.  Onions  are  acrid  and 
stimulating,  and  possess  very  little  nutriment. 
With  bilious  constitutions  they  generally  pro- 
duce flatulency,  thirst,  head-ach,  and  febrile 
symptoms  ;  but  where  the  temperament  is 
phlegmatic  they  are  of  infinite  service,  by  sti- 
mulating the  habit  and  promoting  the  natural 
secretions, particularly  expectoration  and  urine. 
They  are  recommended  in  scorbutic  cases,  as 
possessing  anti-scorbutic  properties.  Kxter- 
nally,  onions  are  employed  in  suppurating 
poultices;  ami  suppression  of  uruic  in  children 
is  said  to  he  relieved  by  applying  them,  roasted, 
to  thermites.    See  Allium. 

CEPNAELLS.  In  botany,  a  genu?  of  the 
class  pentandria,  order  monogynia.  Flowers 
in  heads  involucred ;  corol  tubular;  stigma  two- 
parted  ;  berry  two-seeded  ;  receptacle  chaffy. 
Twelve  species  :  all  but  c.  violacea,  which  is 
indigenous  to  India,  natives  of  the  West  Indies 
or  South  America. 

CEPHAL;EA,  (*»?>xeua,  from  xi^>n,  tho 
head).  The  flesh  of  the  head  that  covers  the 
scull.    Also  Cephalalgia,  which  see. 

CEPHALALGIA,  (xifaxaxytn,  from  RtfaX* 
the  head,  and  o>y0f,  pain).  Pain  in  the  head. 
Head-ach. 

CEPHALICS,  (ccphalica,  medicamen fa, 
x!?*>ixn,  from  xi;«x»j,  the  bead).  Remedies  that 
relieve  disorders  in  the  head. 

CEPHALIC  VEIN.  Vena  cephalira.  (So 
called,  because  the  head  was  supposed  to  be  re- ' 
lieved  by  opening  it.)  The  anterior  vein  of  the 
arm  that  receives  the  cephalic  of  the  thumb. 

CEPHALITIS,  (cephalitis,  from  x»^aXn, 
the  head,  and  njis,  from  to  propel  forcibly, 
to  irritate  or  inflame).  Inflammation  of  the 
head.    See  Purenitis. 

CEPHALANTHUS.  Button-weed.  In 
botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  tetrandria,  order 
monogynia.  Without  common  calyx  ;  proper 
calyx  superior,  funnel-form;  receptacle  globu- 
lar, hairy  ;  capsule  four-celled,  not  opening; 
seeds  solitary.  One  species  only :  a  North 
American  shrub;  with  opposite  branches; 
leaves  opposite,  and  in  threes ;  flowers  in  loose, 
terminal  spikes  or  round  heads. 

CEPHALAPHORA.  In  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  class  syngenesia,  order  poly  gam  ia  icijualis. 
Receptacle  naked,  hemispheric :  seeds  crown- 
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rd  with  many-haved  chaff:  calyx  many-leaved, 
reflected,    line  species  only*  n  native  of  Chili. 

(  F.PIIAl.ol l>,  (>.  ;^.f from  wf  »>.»i,  the 
head,  and  «5»c,  like).  In  botany.  Head-shaped, 
head-like  ;  capitated,  as  the  poppy. 
(..'KPHAI.4  >M  A.    See  Lefaloni  \. 
CRPIIALO-PHARYNOEIS.    See  Con- 
strictor PIIAKYNCIS  SVPRKIOR. 

(  I'l'IIAl.t  S,  in  fabulous)  history,  son  of 
Deiom-us,  king  of  Thessalv,  I >y  Diomedc, 
daughter  of  Xuthus,  married  Procris,  daughter 
ut  Krcchtheus,  king  of  Athens,  and  ;i<  some 
assert  of  Mercury  and  llerse.    Aurora  loll  in 
love  with  him,  and  carried  him  away;  but  he 
refused  lo  listen  to  Iter  addresses,  ami  was  im- 
patient •  return  to  Procris.  The  goddess  sent 
him  bark;  and  to  try  the  fidelity  of  his  wife, 
she  made  htm  put  on  a  different  form,  ami  ho 
arrived  at  the  bouse  of  Procris  in  the  habit  of 
a  merchant.    Procris  was  deaf  to  every  offer; 
till  she  suffered  herself  to  be  sednced  by  the 
gold  of  this  stranger,  who  discovered  himself 
the  very  moment  that  Procris  bad  yielded  up 
her  virtue.  'J'liis  circumstance  so  shamed  Pro* 
cris,  th.it  site  (led,  and  devoted  herself  to  hunt- 
ing.  After  this  Procris  returned  in  disguise 
to  Cephalns,  who  was  willing  to  disgrace 
himself  by  some  unnatnral  concessions  t>>  ob- 
tain a  dog  and  the  ilart  Procris  bad  obtained  of 
Diana.    Procris  discovered  herself  at  the  mo- 
ment that  Cephalus  shewed  hitmclf  faithless, 
and  a  reconciliation  was  easily  made  between 
them.    They  loved  one  another  with  more 
tenderness  than  before,  and  Cephalns  received 
from  his  wife  the  presents  of  Diana.    As  he 
was  particularly  fond  of  hunting,  he  every 
morning  rej  aired  to  the  woods,  and  after  much 
fatigue,  laid  himself  down  in  the  cool  -hade, 
and  earnestly  called  for  Aura,  or  the  refreshing 
breeze.    This  ambiguous  word  was  mistaken 
for  a  mistress;  and  some  informer  reported  to 
the  jealous  Procris,  that  Cephalns  daily  paid  a 
\  isit  to  a  unstress,  whose  name  was  Aura.  Pro- 
cris believed  the  information,  ami  secretly  fol- 
lowed her  husband  into  the  woods.  According 
to  custom,  Cephalns  retired  to  the  cool,  and 
called  after  Aura.    At  the  name  of  Aura,  Pro- 
ens  eagerly  Silted  up  her  head  to  see  her  ex- 
pected rival  ;  her  motion  occasioned  a  rustling 
among  the  leaves  of  the  hush  that  concealed  her, 
(  ephalus  listened,  and  thinking  it  to  he  a  wild 
beast,  he  let  fly  his  unerring  dart.  Procris  was 
struck  to  the  heart,  and  instantly  expired  in  the 
arms  of  her  husband,  confessing  that  ill-ground- 
ed jealousy  was  the  cause  of  her  death.  (Ovid. 

Hygin.) — A  Corinthian  lawyer,  who  assisted 
Timoleon  in  regulatingthe  republicofSyracuse. 

CEPHElTS,  in  fabulous  history,  a  king  of 
Ethiopia,  father  of  Andromeda,  by  Cassiope. 
He  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  was  chang- 
ed into  a  constellation  after  his  death.  (Ovid. 
Met.) 

Ci'-iMiEis,  in  astronomy,  an  old  northern 
constellation.  It  is  now  reckoned  to  c  ntaiu 
0.  0.  3.  7.  10.  20.,  in  all  10  stars  of  the  lirst  six 
mag  nitudes. 

CEPHIM'S  and  Cephissus,  a  celebrated 
river  of  Greece,  that  rises  at  Lil^a  in  Phocis, 


ami  after  passing  at  the  north  of  Delphi  and 
mount  Parnassus,  enters  Bo*otia,  where  it 
flows  into  the  lake  Copais.  The  Urates  were 
panic  nlarly  fond  of  this  i  iver,  whence  thev  arc 
railed  the  goddesses  of  tlie  Cephisus.  There 

was  a  river  of  the  same  name  in  A'.lica,  and 
another  in  Argolisi.  (StrubJ) 

(  BPION,  iii  ancient  music,  the  name  of  n 
particular  a  r,  designed  to  he  played  on  the 
cith.u. i. 

(  RPOLA.  In  Ecology,  a  genua  of  the  <  lass 
pisces,  order  thoraeica.  Head  roundish,  com- 
pressed; teeth  curved,  in  a  single  row;  gill- 
meinbrane  n  ith  six  rays;  ho.lv  uniform,  naked  ; 
the  belly  hardly  as  long  a>  the  head.  Three 
species:  inhabitants  of  the  Mediterranean  or 
Adriatic:  generally  found  on  marshy  shores  ; 
between  four  or  five  feet  long  :  feed  on  crabs 
ami  testaceous  animals ;  flesh  hardly  eatable 

CKK A,  (<•<  m,  wax).   W  ax.    Itees-wax.  A 
solid  concrete  substance,  collected  from  vege- 
tables by  bees  :  and  extracted  from  their  combs 
after  the  honey  is  gol  out,  by  heating  and  press- 
illg  them.    With  rectified  spirit  it  forms,  by 
the  assistance  of  heat,  a  gelatinous  liquid.  If 
is  perfectly  insoluble  in  wall  ry  liquors.  When 
melted,  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  oil,  and 
in  tbi.i  state  is  easily  combined  with  oils  and 
liquid  fats.    It  is  very  inflammable,  and  burns 
totally  away.    In  the  state  in  which  it  is  ob- 
tained from  the  combs,  it  is  called  yellow  wax, 
ccra  Aava,  and  this,  when  new,  is  of  a  lively 
yellow  Colour,  somewhat  tOUgh,  Vet  easy  to 
break:  by  aye  it  loses  its  tine  colour,  and  bo- 
comes  harder  and  more  brittle.    Yellow  wax, 
after  being  reduced  into  thin  cakes,  and  bleach- 
ed by  a  1 « i n ii  exposure  to  the  sun  and  open  air, 
is  again  melted,  and  formed  into  round  cakes, 
called  virgin's  wax,  or  white  wax,  ccra  alba. 
The  chief  medical  use  of  wax  is  in  plaster*, 
unguents,  and  other  like  external  applications, 
partly  for  giving  the  requisite  consistence  to 
other  ingredients,  and  partly  on  account  of  its 
own  emollient  quality.    Nee  Wax. 

(T'KA.M,  an  island  in  the  Indian  ocean, 
one  of  the  Moluccas,  to  the  W.  of  New 
Guinea.  It  is  1 10  miles  long  and  •!<»  broad. 
The  Dutch  have  a  fortress  lu  re.  Lat.  3.  0  .S. 
Lond.  from  I2ti  to  129  K. 

CERAMBYX.  In  zoology, a  genua  of  the 
class  insecta,  order  coleoptera.  Antennas  se- 
taceous; feelers  four;  thorax  spinous  or  gib- 
bous ;  shells  linear.  This  is  a  very  beautiful  and 

finely  variegated  family;  the  larras  resemble 

soft,  oblong,  slender  worms,  with  a  scaly  head 
and  six  hard  le^s  on  the  fore-part.  They  bore 
through  the  interior  of  trees,  pulverising  the 
wood;  ami  are  transformed  into  perfect  insects 
in  the  cavities  thev  make:  many  of  them  dif- 
fuse a  strong  smell,  perceivable  at  a  groat  dis- 
tance, and  some,  when  taken,  utter  a  kind  of 
Cry,  produced  by  the  friction  of  the  thorax  on 
the  Upper  pait  of  the  abdomen  and  shells.  The 
antennas  are  in  some  shorter,  in  others  longer 
than  the  body,  ami  in  others,  atrain,  of  an  equal 
length.  Nearh  five  hundred  species;  scatter- 
ed over  the  globe;  which  are  conveniently 
subdivided  into  the  following  sections: 
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A.  with  feelers  equal  to  the  length  of  the 
body,  filiform.  Of  this  section,  those 
with  cylindrical  entire  jaw  are  denominat- 
ed by  Fabricius,prionus:  those  only  with 
an  obtuse  one-toothed  jaw,  cerambyx  : 
those  with  a  bifid  horny  jaw,  lamia. 

B.  with  feelers  a*  above,  capitate;  thorax 
spinous.  In  the  Fabrician  system  called 
r  liagium. 

C.  with  feelers  as  above,  elavate  ;  thorax 
unarmed,  Callidium. 

D.  with  feelers  unequal ;  the  two  fore  ones 
filiform ;  the  hind  ones  clarate.  Steno- 
corus.  The  shell,  thorax,  scutel  and  back 
of  these  insects  offers,  in  different  species, 
every  possible  variety  of  colour,  and  splen- 
dour :  they  are  black,  yellow,  ereen,  hya- 
cinthine,  violet,  crimson,  scarlet,  orange 
and  blue:  often  elegantly  variegated  and 
striated,  dotted,  or  spotted  :  sometimes 
hairy,  sometimes  naked.  This  genus 
moreover  comprehends  insects  of  a  sixe 
superior  to  any  in  the  order  coleoptera, 
except  those  in  the  genus  scarabseus. 
We  can  select  but  a  few  examples. 

1.  C.  longimanus.  Long-limbed  cerambyx. 
Wing-sheaths  beset  with  a  very  fine  brown, 
elegantly  varied  with  red,  black,  and  vellow,  in 
differently  arranged  stripes ;  fore  legs  very 
long,  strong,  black,  with  broad  red  bars  :  an- 
tennas long  and  black.  Length  of  the  insect 
from  head  to  tail  three  inches! 

2.  C.  gigas.  Giant  cerambyx;  wing-shells 
dark-brown  ;  every  other  partblack  ;  the  larg- 
est of  the  genus  measuring  from  head  to  tail 
between  six  and  seven  inches. 

3.  C.  cervicornis.  Colour  dark  chesnut ; 
jaws  very  long,  curved,  spincd  or  serrated  like 
those  of  the  sta^-heetle  (lucanus  cervus).  A 
native  of  America  and  the  West-India  isles, 
where  its  larva,  like  that  of  the  palm  curculio, 
forms  a  Inscious  article  of  food.  The  more 
opulent  arc  said  sometimes  to  keep  negroes  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  going  into  the  woods  in 
search  of  them,  and  of  scooping  them  out  of 
tlie  trees  in  which  they  reside:  these  trees  are 
chiefly  the  plum,  and  silk-cotton:  they  are 
commonly  known  by  the  name  dioecious. 
Male  and  female  distinct.  One  species  only  ; 
a  tree  indigenous  to  Sicily  and  the  Levant, 
with  primate  leaves,  leaflets  roundish,  entire, 
thick,  legume  compressed,  fleshy,  many  celled, 
valveless. 

CERAMICUS,  a  public  walk,  and  a  place 
to  bury  those  that  were  killed  in  defence  of 
their  country,  at  Athens. 

CERASA"  NIGRA,  (cercMa,  *ip*™(  the 
cherry  tree ;  from  nip*c»>'i,  a  town  in  Pontus, 
whence  Lucullus  first  brought  them  to  Rome; 
or  from  »«r-,  the  heart;  from  its  resemblance  to 
it  in  shape  and  colour).  The  black  cherry. 
The  ripe  fruit  of  the  prunus  ovium;  umbelfis 
sessilibus,  foliis  ovato-lanccolatis,  subtus  pu- 
bescentibus,  conduplicatis,  of  Linneus.  The 
flavour  of  these  is  esteemed  by  many,  and  if 
not  taken  in  too  large  quantities,  they  arc  ex- 
tremely salutary.   A  gum  exudes  from  the 


tree,  whose  properties  are  similar  to  those  of 
gum  arabic.   Sec  Prunus. 

Ceras a  rubra.  The  red  cherry.  The 
ripe  fruit  of  the  prunus  cerasns;  umbtllis  miI>- 
pcduuculatis,  foliis  ovatolanceolatis  glahris 
conduplicatis,  of  Linneus.  This  species  pos- 
sesses a  pleasant,  acidulated,  siveet  flavour,  and 
is  extremely  proper  in  fevers,  scurvy,  and  bi- 
lious obstructions.  Red  cherries  are  mostly 
eaten  as  a  luxury,  and  are  very  wholesome, 
except  to  those  whose  bowels  are  remarkably 
irritable.    See  Prunus. 

CERASTES.    See  Coluber  cerastes. 

CERASTIUM,  in  botany,  English  moase- 
ear,  or  mouse-ear  chickweed,  a  genus  of  the 
decandria  pentagynia  class  and  order.  Natural 
order  of  caryophyllei.  Essential  character: 
calyx  five-leaved;  petals  bifid;  capsules  unilo- 
cular, gaping  at  the  tip.  None  of  the  mouse- 
ear  duckweeds  make  much  appearance,  and 
arc  therefore  only  cultivated  in  botanic  gardens. 
There  are  eighteen  species.  Some  of  thrmare 
common  weeds  in  most  parts  of  Europe  ;  tltc 
smoother  sorts  are  not  disagreeable  to  cattle; 
the  *ceds  are  useful  to  birds. 

(  EUASI  S,  a  maritime  city  of  Cap- 

padocia,  from  which  cherries  were  first  brought 
to  Rome  by  LucuMus.  (.Vr/a.) 

CERATE,  (ceratum.)  A  composition  some- 
thing harder  than  ointment,  and  softer  than 
plaster.    Sec  Ceratum. 

CE'RATEI).  m.  (reratttt,  Latin.J  Waxed. 

CKRATIOX,  a  small  Roman  silver  coin, 
the  third  part  of  an  obolus.  The  same  name 
was  given  by  the  ancients  to  a  small  weight, 
being  a  seed  of  reratonia. 

CER ATO-G LOSSUS.   See  Htoolossus. 

CERATOMA  SILIQUA.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the  sweet- 
pod.    S«e  Siliqua  DULCII. 

Ceratonia.  Corol-tree.  St.  John's  bread. 
In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  polvgamia, 
order  moccia.  Herm:  calyx  five-parted,  corol- 
1'  ■  stamens  five  ;  stile  filiform  ;  legume 
coriaceous,  many-seeded.  The  nuts  are  large ; 
and  the  natives  put  stones  into  them,  string 
them,  and  fasten  them  about  their  legs  as  an 
ornament  when  they  dance. 

CER  A  TO  P  ETA  LI  V  M.  In  botany,  a  genus 
of  the  class  decandria,  order  mouogynia.  Calyx 
five-parted,  permanent,  bearing  the  stamens, 
petals  five  pinnatified ;  anthers  sparred ;  capsule 
covered  in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx,  two-celled. 
One  species  only;  a  tree  of  New  Holland, 
with  opposite,  ternate  leaves;  terminal  pa- 
nicle. 

CERATOPHYLLUM.  HornworL  In 
botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  monoecia,  order 
hexandria.  Calyx  many-parted,  corolless. 
Male  stamens  from  sixteen  to  twenty  :  an- 
thers oblong.  Female,  stigma  one,  nearly 
sessile;  seed  one,  covered  with  bark.  Two 
species,  both  natives  of  our  own  country,  aud 
aquatics. 

1.  C.  demcrsum  ;  found  in  our  ponds,  with 
fruit  thrce-spincd,  segments  of  the  calyx  tooth- 
ed. 
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2.  C.  suhuiersum :  found  also  in  oar  ponds 
and  dit>  bcs;  with  fruit  unarmed ;  segment  of 
the  ralvx  <"i 1 1 irt*. 

CBllATIUAKPUS.  lit  botany.  it  genus  of 
the  monoccia,  order  monai  dria,  Male  : 
ralvx  i  wo- parti  d ;  corollcss.  Female:  onr- 
leafed,  carinatc,  permanent,  tuo-horned :  styles 
two;  seed  single,  compr«s«ed,  inclosed  uud 
covered  by  the  calyx.  I  hie  v;  rctCHonlv  :  a  na- 
tive of  Tartary:  a  branching  plant,  with  very 
narrow,  sharp,  «rr.'<s^  leave*. 

CKHATCM  ALBUM.    See  Ceratum 

8  PERM  A  '!"  I  S  CETT. 

Ceratum  caxtharidis.  This  is  :t  mnch 
milder  preparation  tlian  tin?  unguent  um  can- 
tharidis,  and  is  applied  to  keepnp  a  discharge 
from  l)li>''-i>.  where  the  skin  is  very  irritable, 
and  a  milder  stimulus  wanted. 

Ceratcm  citrin l*m,   .Sic  Ceratum  re- 

B I N  J.  ri.  w  k. 

Ceratum  epuloticum.    See  Ceratum 

LA PII>1S  CALAM  [NaRIS. 

(C.RATt.M  I.  UM IMS  (  ALAMINARIS.    The  old 

name  of  this  ointment  was  Turner's  c  rati-,  and 
ceratum  eptt1oticum«  It  is  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  cicatrisation  of  ulcer?. 

Ceratum  mtharuyri  acetatf.  Cerate 
of  li •  Uii rj_- •■.  'I  his  is  recommended  as  a  proper 
;ipj»ii«atn»n  to  superficial  ulcers,  which  arc 
inflamed. 

Ceraium  resin  k  i  i.av.k.  Ceratum  citri- 
nnm.  i  tits,  is  merrly  a  mil  Icr  application 
than  the  ungnentnm  resinm  (lava?. 

Ceratcm  saponis,  Soap  cciate;  often 
applied  round  a  fractured  1  one,  it  possession  * 
convenient  decree  of  adhesiveness,  and  al  tin' 
same  time  the  u.^'ial  properties  ol  a  saturnine 
remedy. 

Ceratum  spermatis  ckti  This  prepa- 
ration was  formerly  called  cei  itum  tilhuin. 
ft  is  an  extremely  mild  '■•n  I  unctuous  applica- 
tion, and  maybe  applied  with  advant'i^e  to 
nil  ulcers,  \v i.t- re  no  stimulating  subs!  m<  e  ran 
bf  applied.  ♦ 

CKKA1TLA,  anciently  a  musician  who 
pi;  yed  on  the  horn. 

I  i'.!'.»  1  'VIA,  (*i(«v»it,  {'rum  >•:,-..:•.  thun- 
der.) The  ti  nndcr-stnric ;  so  called  henusc 
it  was  supposed  t<»  hp  produced  by  a  t'.uti  ier- 
stroke.  The  term  seems  applicable  lo  thai 
peculiar  stone  generally  combined  with  ii  «»r', 
which  after  having  been  ridiculed  for  ages  as 
a  mere  falde  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  is  now 
f 1 1 1 1 v  ascertained  to  fall  from  the  heavens  on 
pirticular  occasions: — but  the  cause  of  which 
id  altogether  unknown.  Sky-stones.  Meteoric- 
stones.    S  >e  Abrolitrs, 

CERKEKA.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
class  pcritatidria,  order  monogynia.  Corol 
twisted,  drupe  one-seeded.  Six  species:  ebb-fty 
natives  of  Spanish  America.  The  following 
an*  princi;  ally  north  noticing: 

1.  C,  ahovai:  a  native  of  Brasil;  with  lucid, 
succuleu'  leaves,  and  terminal  Bowers,  The 
Wood  stinks  abominably,  and  the  kernels  arc 
poisonous. 

2.  (    i::anghas,  an  Indian   plant;  leaves 


lanceolate,  with  transverse  nerves.  It  hears 
two  seeds  as  large  as  chesnuts  and  highly 

poisonous, 

3.  C.  thevetia.  A  native  of  the  isle  of  Cuba, 
with  linear,  very  long,  crowded  leaves,  of  .Mac- 
rae. •">.  In  dressing  them  they  are  first  opened 
and  washed,  ai  d  then  card' illy  broiled  over  a 
charcoal  lire.    See  1M.  XXXI. 

J.  cinnantumeu*.  Cinnamon- cerambyx, 
lrss  than  r.cervil  Wilis;  colour  pale  ferruginous: 
thorax  maiked  on  each  side  by  two  spines  ; 
wing-sh<  Ih  tipped  by  a  small  projecting  point. 
The  odour  of  this  insect  resembles  cinna- 
mon, whence  its  name.  Inhabits  South  Ame- 
rica. 

5.  ('.  moschatns.  Music  goat-chaffer.  Co- 
lour line  dark  green,  with  a  slight  gilded  tinge 
on  the  npper  parts,  sometimes  shot,  with  a 
strong  cast  of  blue  or  purple  :  antennas  shorter 
than  the  body.  Chitfly  found  in  Kurope  on 
willows  and  poplars,  in  tie-  decayed  wood  of 
which  its  larvas  reside.  Its  specific  name  is 
given  from  its  essential  aroma:  which,  how- 
ever, resembles  rather  the  combined  odour  of 
roses,  musk  aud  ambergris,  than  of  musk  alone ; 
and  so  poweri'ul  is  it,  that  a  Itandkerchief  in 
which  it  has  been  wrapped  up  for  some  time, 
es|iecially  in  the  mouth  of  July,  when  it  exists 
in  it>  full  perfection,  will  retain  the  scent  for 
a  whole  day.  h  is  oricil  found  in  our  own 
couittrv, and  measures  in  length  about  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  from  its  bead  to  toe  end  of  its 
body.  This  insect  when  dried  and  reduced  to 
I  owder  proves  as  strong  a  vesicatory  as  the  of- 
ficinal eantharides. 

i't.  C,  violacens.  Thorax  rounded,  pubes- 
cent; body  violet;  ailtcullaS  moderate;  chest 
with  a  small  pr.  ]  e.'iug  point:  willC-shells 
li  iear,  rounded  al  the  tip,  gibbous  at  the  hasp; 
Colour  of  lead,  thorax  and  body  sometimes 
irreeni«h.  Inhabits  Kurope,  chiefly  in  lirtim- 
ber,  which  has  Itcen  felled  some  time  and  ban 
not  been  stripped  of  its  bark;  bores  serpentine 
cat  ities  between  the  bark  and  the  wood,  which 
become  larger  in  diameter  as  the  insect  in. 
cr«  !*ses  in  s'/'*;  lit.  ng  the  space  it  leaves  bc- 
l  i  i  I  with  its  excrement,  which  resembles  saw. 
du»t. 

tin;  r  :  S,  «  i.d.ulous  history,  a  dog  of 
Pluto,  the  fruit  of  Krhidna's  union  with  Ty« 
phon.  !!••  had  511  beds  according  to  Meslocl, 
and  three  according  lo  other  mythologists.  lie 
was  stationed  al  the  rut  ranee  of  bell,  as  a 
watch  fa]  keeper,  to  \.r  >\  ent  the  living  from 
entering  the  infernal  re^iuits,  and  the  dead 
from  escaping  Iruuj  liieir  confinement.  It  nrfls 
mini  h>r  those  heroes,  who  in  their  lifetime 
visited  Pluto's  kingdom,  to  appease  the  barking 
mouths  of  t'erberus  with  a  cake.  Orpheus 
lulled  him  to  sleep  with  hi"*  lyre  ;  and  Hercules 
draiTifed  him  from  hell  when  he  went  to  redeem 
Alreste.  (/ "irg.  Homer.  Stc.) 

Ceruerus  bt  ramus,  in  astronomy*  a 
northern  constellation.  In  the  llritannic cata- 
logue it  i->  joined  with  Hercules.  It  contains 
!>  0.  t».  li.  I,  ."i  i.  c.  'J  staisof  the  lirbt  bix 
majruitudes. 
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CERCARIA.  In  zoology,  a  genus  of  the 
class  rrnncs,  order  infusoria ;  worm  invisible 
to  the  naked  eve;  pellucid,  and  furnished 
srith  a  tail.  Of  this  genus  thirteen  species  have 
been  remarked,  for  the  most  part  changeable, 
bat  variable  in  form;  some  of  them  being  con- 
vex, -some  globular,  some  cylindrical,  some  tri- 
*s>£utar ;  some  with  an  annulate,  some  with  a 
trtaceous,  some  with  a  forked  tail.  They  are 
bond  in  stagnant  waters,  marshes,  salt-waters, 
aaimal  infusions,  whether  of  flesh,  bones  or 
masrles:  occasionally  in  waters  in  which 
flowers  have  been  kept,  and  at  times  in  pure 
water.  The  species  most  worthy  of  notice 
Hfrtns  to  he  c  mutabilis:  changeful,  cylindri- 
cal, green,  or  red,  with  a  pointed,  slightly 
hitid  tail.  Found  in  stagnant  pools  in  such 
vast  myriads  as  to  cover  the  whole  surface  with 
atheet  of  green  or  red  ;  giving  it  sometimes 
the  appearance  of  being  tinged  with  blood. 
Its  posture  varies  from  a  long  cylindrical  body 
Jirgcr  in  the  middle  to  a  nearly*  globular  one: 
the  extremities  arc  pellucid. 

CERCELE,  in  heraldry:  a  cross  cercele  is 
a  cross  which,  opening  at  the  ends,  turns  round 
both  ways  like  a  ram's  horn.    See  Cross. 

CERCHNALEUM,  (tunrnXiof,  from  xi^tw, 
to  wheeze.)  A  wheezing  of  the  trachea  in  re- 
spiration. 

CBRCHNORES,  or  Circhnus.  f>fX- 
r^J'^  "V*:-)  One  who  labours  under  a  dense 
breathing,  accompanied  with  a  wheezing 
noise. 

C'ERCIS.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
decaadria,  order  nionogynia  Calyx  five- 
toothed,  gibbons  beneath  ;  coral  papillionace- 
«©*,  with  a  short  standard  under  the  wings  ; 
legume  oblong.  *  Two  species  : 

\  C.  siliquastrum,  with  orbicular,  heart- 
shaped  leaves.    A  native  of  Italy  and  Spain. 

2.  C  canadensis,  with  heart-shaped,  pointed 
leaves:  a  native  of  Virginia. 

CRRUICESORA,  in  ancient  geography, 
the  name  of  the  place  where  Cerdic  the  Saxon 
trader  landed,  when  he  invaded  Britain  in  495  • 
its  situation  was  probably  that  now  occupied 
by  Charmouth  in  Devonshire. 

CERLKJMANS,  in  church  history,  per- 
sods  who  maintained  most  of  the  errors  of 
Simon  Magus,  Saturncl,  and  other  Gnostics. 
Thry  asserted  two  principles,  the  one  good, 
and  the  other  evil :  this  last,  according  to  them, 
was  creator  of  the  world,  and  the  God  that  ap-* 
peared  under  the  old  law  ;  the  first,whom  they 
called  unknown,  was  the  father  of  Jesus 
Chrht;  who,  they  taught,  was  only  incarnate 
in  appearance,  and  was  not  born  of  a  virgin, 
nor  suffered  death,  but  in  appearance. 

CERE,  in  ornithology,  the  membrane  co- 
vering the  base  of  the  bill  in  birds,  and  which 
is  generally  coloured. 

To  Cere.  v.  a.  (from  cera,  Lat.  wax.)  To 
wax  (  Wiseman . ) 

CEREALIA,  in  antiquity,  feasts  of  Ceres, 
held  in  different  parts  of  Greece.  What  was 
common  to  all  the  cerealia  was  tliat  they  were 
celebrated  with  much  purity ;  so  that  it  was 
deemed  a  great  pollution  to  meddle  in  conjugal 


matters,  on  those  days.  The  cerealia  passed 
from  the  Greeks  to  the  Romans,  who  held  them 
for  eight  days  successively,  in  the  spring. 

CEREBELLUM,  (cerebellum*  dim.  of 
cerebrum).  The  little  brain  or  cerebellum.  A 
round  viscus,  of  the  same  use  as  the  brain; 
composed,  like  the  brain,  of  a  cortical  and  me- 
dullary substance,  divided  by  a  septum  into  a 
right  and  left  lobe,  and  situated  under  the 
tentorium,  in  the  inferior  occipital  fossa.  In 
the  cerebellum  are  to  be  observed  the  crura  ce- 
rebelli,  the  fourth  ventricle,  the  valvula  magna 
cerebri,  and  the  protuberant  ac  vermiformes. 

CEREBRUM, (gtiatt carabrum;  from  x«f«, 
the  head.)  The  brain.  A  large  round  viscus, 
divided  superiorly  into  a  right  and  left  hemi- 
sphere, and  inferiorly  into  six  lobes,  two  an- 
terior, two  middle,  and  two  posterior ;  situated 
within  the  cranium,  and  surrounded  by  the 
dura  and  pia  mater,  and  tunica  arachnoides. 
It  is  composed  of  a  cortical  substance,  which  is 
external;  and  a  medullary,  which  is  internal. 
It  has  three  cavities  called  ventricles  ;  two  an- 
terior or  lateral,  which  arc  divided  from  each 
other  by  the  septum  licidum,  and  in  which  is 
the  choroid  plexus,  formed  of  blood-vessels  ; 
the  third  ventricle  is  a  space  between  the  tha- 
latni  nervorum  opticorum.  The  principal  pro- 
minences of  the  brain  are,  the  corpus  callosum, 
a  medullary  eminence,  conspicuous  upon  lay- 
ing aside  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain;  the 
corpora  striata,  twostriated  protuberances, one 
in  the  .interior  part  of  each  lateral  ventricle  ; 
the  thalami  nervorum  opticorum,  two  whitish 
eminences  behind  the  former,  which  terminate 
in  the  optic  nerves;  the  corpora  quadrigemina, 
four  medullary  projections  called  by  the  an- 
cients nates  and  testes;  a  little  ccrebrine  tu- 
bercle lying  upon  the  nates,  called  the  pineal 
gland ;  and  lastly,  the  crura  cerebri,  two  me- 
dullary columns  which  proceed  from  the  basis 
of  the  brain  to  the  medulla  oblongata.  The 
cerebrinc  arteries  are  branches  of  the  carotid 
and  vertebral  arteries.  The  veins  of  the  head 
arc  called  sinusses,  which  return  their  blood 
into  the  internal  jugulars.  The  use  of  the 
brain  is  to  give  off  nine  pairs  of  nerves, 
through  w  hose  means  the  various  senses  are 
performed,  and  muscular  motion  excited.  See 
Anatomy. 

%  CE'RECLOTH.  *.  (from  cere  and  cloth.) 
Cloth  smeared  over  with  glutinous  matter. 
(Bacon.) 

CE'REMENT  #.  (from  cer<i,  Latin,  wax.) 
Cloths  dipped  in  melted  wax,  with  which  dead 
bodies  were  infolded. 

"  Let  mc  not  burst  in  ignorance,  but  tell 
Why  canonized  bones,  buried  in  earth, 
Have  burst  their  cerement*." 

Sua  ks  te  are. 

CEREMO'NIAL.  a.  (from  ceremony.)  I. 
Relating  to  ceremony;  ritual  (South.)  2. 
Formal ;  observant  of  old  forms  (Drydcn). 

Ceremo'nial.  *.  (from  ceremony.)  1. 
Outward  form ;  external  light  (Swift).  2.  The 
order  for  rites  aad  forms  in  the  Roman  church. 
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PRRRMCVX I A LS  ESS.  t.  The  quality  ol 
being  ceremonial. 

< TliKJKi'MOl  S.  a.  (from  ceremony.)  1. 
Consisting  of  outward  rit.  s  (S„>it/,  )  *_\  full 
of  ceremony  ;  awful  (Skakxpeure.')  9.  Atten- 
tive to  outward  J  iies  {Slrihxjo  '(,■(.)  4.  Civil ; 
formally  respectful  (sfihlixon.)  5.  Civil  and 
formal  J<>  a  fault  (N< /,*<//.) 

(  KR  i:.MO'MOl  SLV.  hi  a  ceremoni- 
ous n. .n. iter :  forma) I v,  respectfully  (Shak*). 

CKKEM<  KMUL  SXK.SS.  .v.  Addictedness 
to  ceremony  ;  the  use  of  too  much  ccivmonv. 

I  EKKMOXY,  an  assomhliige  of  several  ac- 
tions, form-,  and  circumstances,  serving  to 
ren<ler  a  thing  more  magnificent  and  solemn. 
In  HUtJ,  M.  Ponce  published  a  history  of  an- 
cient rcrcmonies,  tracing  the  rise,  growth,  and 
introduction  uf  each  rite  into  the  church,  and 
its  irr;: : I ual  advancement  towards  superstition. 
Many  <;f  them  were  horrowed  from  judaism; 
hut  more,  seemingly,  from  paganism*  Dr. 
Middlcton  lias  g i\ en  a  line  discourse  on  the 
Conformity  between  the  pagan  and  popish  ce- 
remonies, which  he  exemplifies  in  the  use  of 
incense,  holy  water,  lamp-,  and  candles,  he- 
fore  the  shrines  of  saints,  votive  gifts  or  of- 
ferings round  the  shrines  of  the  deceased,  &c. 
In  flier;,  the  altars,  the  images,  crosses,  pro- 
cessions,  miracles,  and  legends  ;  nay,  even  the 
very  hierarchy,  pontificate,  religious  orders, 
fcr.  of  the  present  Romans,  he  >hows,  arc  all 
COj  ietl  from  their  heathen  ancestors. 

Cere.Momi:*  (Master  of  the,)  an  officer  in- 
stituted hy  king  James  I.,  for  the  more  ho- 
nourahle  reception  of  amhassadors  and  stran- 
ger- of  quality.  He  u  ears  ahont  his  neck  a 
chain  of  gold,  with  a  medal  tinder  the  crown 
of  (iii  at  Britain,  having  on  one  side  an  em- 
blem of  peace,  with  this  motto, llt'ttti jririjiri f 
and  on  the  other  an  emblem  of  war,  with  Dieu 
ft  moil  droit :  his  salary  is  3lX)l.  per  annum. 
Jle  has  an  assistant,  whose  salary  is  MM.  13s. 
and  Jd.  per  annum:  and  under  them  hoih  is  a 
marshal  of  the  ceremonies,  havi u g  a  salary  of 
Jll'M.  |i"r  atitmtn. 

CKKEOSJS,  (xfj^'.y.;,  from  xv«r,  a  tail.) 
A  disease  of  the  clitoris  by  which  it  becomes 
cnlargi  d.  and  hangs  from  the  vagina  like  a  tail. 

(  ivHF.S,  in  mythology,  the  goddess  of  corn 
and  of  harvests,  was  daughter  of  Saturn  and 
Vesta.  She  had  a  daughter  by  Jupiter,  whom 
she  called  Pbcrcphata,  fi  ait-bearing,  and  after- 
wards Proserpine.  This  daughter  was  carried 
away  by  Pluto,  as  she  was  gathering  flowers 
in  the  plains  near  Euna.  The  rape  of  Proser- 
pine  was  grievous  to  Ceres,  her  search  after  her 
toils  . itii- and  laborious,  until  the  nymph  Are- 
tliusa  informed  her  that  her  daughter  had  been 
cariicd  auay  by  I'luto.  As  the  grant  of  Proser- 
pine's restoration  was  of  no  effect  because  she 
bad  eaten  of  pomegranate  in  the  kingdom  of 
Pluto  ;  the  griefof  Ceres  for  the  loss  of  her 
daughter  was  so  great,  that  Jupiter  granted 
Proserpine  to  pass  .six*  months  with  her  mother, 
and  the  rest  ot  the  year  with  i'luto.  To  repair 
the  loss  which  mankind  had  suffered  by  her 
absence,  during  her  enquiries  after  Proserpine, 
•  he  goddess  went  to  Attica,  which  was  become 
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the  most  dissolute  country  in  the  world,  and 
instructed  Triptotemus  of  Elcusis  in  every 
thing  which  concernedagricnlture.  She  taught 
him  how  to  plough  the  ground,  to  sow  ami 
reap  the  corn,  to  make  bread,  and  to  take  par- 
ticular care  of  fruit-trees.  After  these  instruc- 
tions, she  gave  him  her  chariot,  and  command]* 
ed  him  to  travel  all  over  the  world,  and  com- 
municate his  knowledge  of  agriculture  to  the 
rude  inhabitants,  who  hitherto  lived  upon 
acorns  and  the  roots  of  the  earth.  (See  Trip- 
tolilmus.)  Her  beneficence  to  mankind  made 
Ceres  respected,  and  Sicily  was  supposed  to  be 
the  favourite  retreat  of  tin* goddess,  in  the  wa- 
ters of  the  fountain,  where  the  commemoration 
of  the  rape  was  celebrated  about  the  beginning- 
of  the  harvest,  and  the  search  of  Ceres  at  tli« 
time  that  corn  is  sown  in  the  earth.  Attica, 
which  had  been  so  eminently  distinguished  by 
the  goddess,  gratefully  remembered  lier  favours 
in  the  celebration  of  tlie  Eleusinian  mysteries. 
(See  Klkl  sima.)  Ceres  also  performed  the 
duties  of  a  legislator,  and  the  Sicilians  found 
the  advantages  of  her  salutary  laws;  hence, 
her  surname  of  Thesmophora.  She  is  the  same 
as  the  Isis  of  the  Egyptians,  and  her  worship 
it  is  said,  was  first  Drought  into  Greece  by 
Erechthcus.  While  the  corn  was  yet  in  grass, 
they  offered  her  a  ram,  after  the  victim  had 
been  led  three  times  round  the  field.  Ceres 
was  represented  with  a  garland  of  ears  of  corn 
on  her  head,  holding  in  one  hand  a  lighted 
torch,  and  in  the  other  a  poppy,  which  was 
sacred  to  her.  She  was  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  llhea,  Tellus,  t'vbele,  HonaHca,  Llcre- 
CVtlthia,  \r.  The  Komans  paid  her  great  ado- 
ration, and  her  festivals  were  yearly  celebrated 
by  the  Human  matrons  in  the  month  of  April, 
during"  eight  days.  Ceres  is  metaphorically 
called  bread  and  com,  as  the  word  iiacchus  is 
sometimes  used  to  signify  wine.  (Jpvlhd. 
Ptiirs.  //<  siod.  *r.) 

The  noble  fragment  of  this  goddess's  statue, 
anciently  worshipped  in  her  reuowed  tempi*; 
at  Eleusis,  was  brought  to  England  and  placed 
ii'  a  proper  situation,  in  the  Cambridge  univer- 
sity library,  through  the  skill  and  perseverance 
of  Dr.  E.  Clarke  of  that  university.  The  frag- 
ment is  one  piece  of  marble,  seven  feet  high 
from  the  top  of  the  calathus,  which  rests  on 
the  head,  to  the  bottom,  which  terminates  at 
the  girdle  a  little  below  the  breasts.  The 
height  of  the  calathus  is  about  two  feet;  the 
head  is  one  foot  six  inches;  the  calathus  is 
ornamented  with  spikes  of  corn,  the  lothus,  the 
latus,  leaves  of  olive,  and  a  vase.  The  features 
of  the  face  are  obliterated  ;  the  hair  is  collect- 
ed in  one  large  tress,  which  is  tied  and  falls 
between  the  shoulders;  her  tunic  is  secured  by 
a  bandage,  crossed  between  the  breasts  and 
buttoned  with  a  Medusa's  head;  the  zone  a 
Httle  lower  terminates  the  fragment.  This 
statue  was  the  workmanship  of  Phidias. 

Ckres  perdinw  niika,  the  name  given  by 
M.  Piazzi,  of  Palermo,  to  a  planet  which  ho 
discovered  on  the  1st  of  January,  ISOt« 

M.  Piazzi,  in  a  brief  account  be  has  publish- 
ed of  the  discovery  of  this  planet,  slates  that, 
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kifinjr  been  engaged  for  nine  years  in  verifv- 
inc  die  pt«Mt imi>  of  the  stars  as  collected  in  the 
catalogue's  of  various  astronomers,  lie  was 
niching,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1801,  among 
many  others,  f.-i  the  87th  in  the  catalogue  of 
tb<zodi.tc«l  stars  of  the  abb£  De  la  Caille, 
when  be  observed  that  this  star  was  preceded 
t>r  another,  which,  according  to  his  usual  cus- 
tom, he  trished  to  observe  also ;  especially  as 
it  did  not  interrupt  the  principal  observation. 
It>  lifht  was  somewhat  faint,  and  its  colour 
mrubled  that  of  Jupiter;  hut  like  many 
othrn  which,  in  regard  to  their  magnitude, 
cvuily  placed  in  the  eighth  class.  At  that 
tiux  do  ilon  ht  arose  respecting  the  nature  of  it ; 
kt  oj  the  evening  of  the  2d,  having  repeated 
Lis  observations,  and  finding  that  they  did  not 
correspond  either  in  time  or  zenith  distance, 
heuspected  that  some  error  had  been  commit- 
ted in  his  observations  on  the  preceding  day. 
He  then  began  to  entertain  some  idea  that  it 
uirht  perhaps  be  a  neiv  planet.  In  the  even* 
iag  of  the  3d  his  conjecture  was  confirmed,  and 
kt  assured  himself  it  was  not  a  fixed  star. 
Hwerer,  before  he  would  speak  of  it,  he 
ruled  till  the  evening  of  the  4th,  on  which 
le  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  it  had 
aored  according  to  the  same  laws  which  it  had 
observed  on  the  preceding  days.  At  this  time 
the  motion  was  retrograde ;  but  on  the  10th  of 
January  it  became  direct.  He  continued  to 
observe  the  planet  till  the  13th  of  February, 
wbro  he  svas  obliged  by  illness  to  discontinue 
his  observations.  M.  Piaz/i  then  transmitted 
vcoann  of  his  observations  to  several  cele- 
brated astronomers,  in  order  that  they  might 
ralt-ilate  the  orbit  of  the  new  star,  and  trace 
out  it*  progress  in  the  heavens:  but  it  eluded 
etery  search  that  svas  made  for  it,  until  Decem- 
ber 7tb,  when  it  svas  re-discovered  by  the  assi- 
daws  |)r.  Zach,  of  Saxe-Gotha  ;  and  soon  af- 
let  it  was  observed  by  Dr.  Olbers,  at  Bremen  ; 
If  Mrchaiu,  at  Paris ;  by  the  royal  astrono- 
mer, at  (ireenwich  ;  by  Dr.  Hcrschel,at  Slough; 
and  by  various  other  persons  both  in  Englaud 


Element*  according  to  Burckhardt. 

Inclination  of  orbit  -          f>  10°  37' 

Nude         .  .               2  21  6 

Epoch  of  l&Ol  -           2  17  19 

Aphelion          -  -        10  20  U 

"■E^TM"}    ■  8h°- 

Ecceotricity  of  orbit  -  0.0/91 
Mran  distauce  -  2.7677 

delation  -  4  00t>  years 

Elements  according  to  Gauss. 

of  orbit      -       0«  10»  36'  57" 

2  21     0  44 

Epoch  of  1801          -         2  16   28  0 

Mf an  anomaly             -      3  15    55  0 

Aphelion            -            10  26   27  38 

Eccentricity          -          -  OOS25017 

Eoiurion         -         -  9°  29 

Stance          -              -  8/355 

1681"  12"  9» 


These  elements  correspond  perhaps,  all  cir- 
cumstances considered,  as  nearly  as  ought  to 
be  expected ;  yet,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  elements  according  to  M.  Gauss  are  not  in 
due  proportion  to  each  other.  See  the  article 
Astronomy. 

From  the  observations  of  Dr.  Herschel,  it  is 
probable  that  the  diameter  of  this  planet  is 
much  less  than  that  of  the  moon  :  it  appeared 
under  a  disc  of  less  than  2".  Yet  small  as  is 
this  planet,  M.  Shroeter  suspects  it  has  two 
satellites. 

It  has  been  expected  for  nearly  a  century 
that  such  a  discovery  as  this  of  M.  Piazzi  would 
be  made  by  some  diligent  astronomer.  Mac- 
laurin,  Lambert,  Bode,  Zach,  Loift,  and 
others  have  supported  the  conjecture.  And 
six  astronomers  assembled  at  Lilienshal,  in 
September,  1 800,  resolved  to  establish  a  society 
of  24  practical  astronomers  dispersed  through- 
out different  parts  of  Europe,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  searching  out  this  planet  between 
Mars  and  Jupiter:  they  elected  Shroeter  as 
their  president,  and  Dr.  Zach  was  chosen  their 
secretary.  See  Phil.  Mag.  Nos.  45  and  46 ; 
Nich.  Journal,  N.  S.  Nos.  3  and  4 ;  and  O. 
Gregory's  Astron.  p.  242. 

CEKET,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  with  a  magni- 
ficent bridge  of  one  arch  over  the  Tet.  Lat. 
42.  36  N.  Lon.2.46E. 

CERIA,  in  entomology.   See  Musca. 

CERIGNOLA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Capi- 
tanata,  celebrated  by  Horace  for  its  excellent 
bread.  Near  this  town  are  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Salope,  still  called  Salpc. 

CERIGO,  an  island  in  the  Archipelago, 
anciently  called  Cytherea,  noted  for  being  the 
birthplace  of  Helen,  and,  as  the  poets  say,  of 
Venus.  It  is  15  miles  about ;  very  mountain- 
ous, and  its  soil  dry.  Lat.  36.  20  N.  Lon. 
23  22  E 

"  CERINTHE.  Honey-wort.  In  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  class  pentandria,  order  monognia. 
Corol  with  a  tubular  swelling  border;  the 
throat  pervious  ;  seeds  two,  two-celled.  Three 
species ;  Austria,  Italy,  and  Siberia.  Low  an- 
nual plants,  with  puiple,  yellow,  and  red 
flowers,  usually  propagated  by  seeds  sown  in 
the  autumn  in  warm  borders. 

CER1NTHIANS,  a  sect  that  took  their 
name  from  Cerinthus,  cotcmporary  with  St. 
John  ;  who  formed  a  singular  system  of  doc- 
trine and  discipline,  by  combining  the  doc- 
trines of  Christ  with  the  opinions  and  errors  of 
the  Jews  and  Gnostics. 

Cerinthus  ascribed  the  creation  of  the  world 
and  the  legislature  of  the  Jews  to  a  created 
being,  who  derived  from  the  Supreme  God  ex- 
traordinary virtues  and  powers,  but  afterwards 
became  apostate  and  degraded.  He  supposed 
that  Jesus  was  a  mere  man,  born  of  Joseph 
and  Mary ;  but  that,  in  his  baptism,  Christ 
who  was  one  of  the  ^Eons,  descended  upon  him 
in  the  form  of  a  dove ;  and  that  he  was  com- 
missioned to  oppose  the  degenerate  god  of  the 
Jews,  and  to  destroy  his  empire.  In  conse- 
quence of  which,  by  his  instigation,  the 
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rosed  of  earth  varnished  within,  and  are  widest 
at  the  top.  At  one  third  of  their  height  are 
three  projecting-  points  in  the  middle,  intended 
to  support  the  leaden  plates.  The  apartment 
in  which  the  operation  is  performed  is  fre- 
quently open  towards  one  ot  its  sides,  and  is 
divided  into  different  compartments  by  means 
of  pillars,  which  support  strong  platforms  in- 
tended to  contain  the  heds  in  which  the  pots 
are  placed.  L'pon  a  bed  formed  in  each  com- 
partment with  straw,  which  has  served  as  lit- 
ter, and  which  is  raised  to  about  the  height  of 
three  feet,  and  well  trodden  down,  are  disposed 
a  range  of  pots,  without  stuffing-  the  empty 
spaces  with  the  dung.  The  pots  are  then  tilled 
with  vinegar  to  the  height  of  about  two  inches, 
so  as  to  reach  the  projecting  points  already 
mentioned;  after  which  a  very  thin  plate  of 
lead  is  introduced  into  each  of  them,  rolled  up 
in  a  spiral  form,  and  supported  on  these  projec- 
tions. The  pots  are  afterwards  covered  with 
plates  of  lead,  somewhat  thicker  than  the  for- 
mer. L'pon  this  first  stratum  of  dung  is  raised  a 
second,  of  about  one  foot  in  thickness,  which 
is  also  trodden  down  with  care  in  order  to 
render  it  more  compact ;  other  pots  are  like- 
wise arranged  on  this  bed,  and  from  live  to 
seven  beds  are  raised  in  the  same  manner,  their 
sides  and  tops  being  covered  so  that  each  range 
of  pots  is  surrounded  with  about  one  fool  of 
dung.  The  beds  arc  of  such  a  size  that  each 
can  receive  six  or  eight  hundred  pots.  They 
are  always  placed  against  the  pillars  of  the 
wooden  platforms,  in  order  to  support  the  bed 
in  proportion  as  it  is  raised,  and  the  same  pre- 
caution is  used  in  taking  them  down  again. 
When  the  fermentation  appears  to  languish,  the 
beds  are  watered  with  the  urine  of  horses,  and 
the  openings  into  the  apartments  closed  up. 
The  pots  are  hTt  in  the  heds  during  a  mouth 
or  six  weeks.  At  first  the  mask  swells  up  from 
the  great  extrication  of  carbonic  acid  gas:  the 
fermentation  in  a  short  time,  however,  is  mode- 
rated, and  remains  stationary ;  the  average  heat 
in  the  mass  is  about  10  degrees  of  Reaumur,  or 
1  of  Fahrenheit.  Alter  taking  the  beds  to 
pieces,  the  plates  are  transferred  to  solid  tables, 
where  the  white  stratum  formed  on  the  surfaces 
of  the  lead  is  detached  by  striking  them  above 
with  a  hammer :  care  being  taken  to  moisten 
the  plates  with  water,  in  order  that  the  oxyd 
may  not  be  raised  in  powder.  The  leaden 
plates  with  which  the  pots  were  covered  ex- 
hibit a  more  hard  and  compact  crust.  (C/i>i}il<il.) 
The  substance  thus  produced  is  what  is  called 
the  white-lead,  which  when  further  prepared 
by  washing  and  grinding,  is  termed  ceruse. 
The  grinding  is  performed  in  the  wet  state, 
almost  as  snuff  is  ground  in  the  dry,  by  a  large 
horizontal  wheel,  whose  power  is  derived  either 
from  horses,  steam,  wind,  or  water,  with  cogs 
turning  from  !S  to  1C>  or  more  pe>tle-shaped 
pieces  of  metal  which  revolve  in  mortars  in 
which  the  ceruse  is  put.  After  levigation,  it 
is  dried  by  a  stove  with  pans,  or  by  other  means, 
and  is  then  readv  for  sale.  Some  manufacturers 
have  a  pair  of  horizontal  stones  like  those  of 
the  flour-mills,  for  the  purpose  of  grinding  it 
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in  oil.  In  the  manufacture  of  ceruse,  it  is  fre- 
quently adulterated  with  whiting;  and  in  most 
cases  a" little  lamp-black  is  added,  to  give  it  that 
grev  tint  which  is  more  agreeable  to  the  eye. 

.M.  Van  Mons  states,  that  if  lead  ashes  lie 
dissolved  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  dilute  nitric 
acid,  assisted  by*  a  gentle  heat,  and  the  solution 
be  filtered,  and  then  precipitated  by  chalk 
brought  to  an  impalpable  powder  by  leviga- 
tion, the  precipitate,  when  washed  and  dried, 
will  be  the  purest  and  most  beautiful  ceruse 
possible. 

Mr.  Richard  Fishwkk,  of  Newcastle  upon 
Tyne,  has  obtained  a  patent  to  secure  to  him- 
self the  advantage  of  substituting  exhausted 
tanner's  hark  in  the  room  of  horse-litter,  or 
mixing  a  proportion  of  one  with  the  other. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  substitute  the  heat 
of  a  furnace  for  that  of  dung,  particularly  in 
the  north  of  Europe;  but  though  this  method 
possesses  the  advantage  of  producing  no  ex- 
halation which  can  alter  the  colour  of  the  oxyd, 
it  is  yet  probable  that,  on  the  whole,  a  moist 
heat  is  preferable  to  a  dry  one. 

M.  Chaptal  affirms  that  he  has  practised  the 
following  method  on  a  large  scale  for  several 
years.  One  hundred  parts  of  muriat  of  soda 
(common  salt)  are  dissolved  in  four  times  that 
quantity  of  cold  water  ;  with  this  solution,  or 
part  of  it,  as  may  be  required,  are  mixed  and 
kneaded  100  part's  of  pounded  litharge  (semi- 
vitreous  oxyd  of  lead),  and  the  soft  paste  thus 
formed  is  left  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  repose  ; 
the  mixture  is  then  shaken  almost  incessantly, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  solution  of  muriat  "is 
added  in  proportion  as  it  thickens,  and  for  want 
of  that  some  pure  water.  The  mixture  whitens, 
and  swells  up,  and  the  litharge  disappears  ;  at 
the  end  of  24  hours  boiling  water  is  poured 
upon  it,  t>>  extract  the  soda  ;  and  is  then  evapo- 
rated to  obtain  the  alkali.  The  muriate  of  lead 
which  is  formed  assumes  a  beautiful  yellow 
colour  by  calcination  and  melting,  and  is  very 
useful  in  the  arts.  If  a  little  sulphuric  acid, 
very  much  diluted,  is  poured  upon  this  muriat, 
the  sulphate  which  is  formed  assumes  in  a 
moment  the  colour  of  a  very  agreeable  white, 
and  becomes  of  extreme  fineness.  It  may  then 
be  washed  and  pounded,  or  moulded  into  loaves 
for  sale.  This  sulphate  may  be  improved  by 
decomposition  with  potash  or  soda,  which  pro- 
duces a  white  oxyd,  pure  and  very  heavy,  dif- 
fering very  little  from  the  best  white  lead  of 
the  shops.    Application  of  Chem.  to  the  Arts, 

iv.  ;*i7— in. 

Ceruse  u  much  used  by  the  painters,  both  in 
oil  and  water-colours ;  and  no  substance  has 
yet  been  discovered  which  is  so  well  adapted  to 
this  purpose,  whether  for  internal  or  external 
use.  The  discovery  of  some  other  white  for  an 
oil-colour  is  desirable,  on  account  of  the  injury 
which  the  workmen  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture and  the  us«?  of  ceruse  sustain  from  its  de- 
leterious exhalations,  which,  in  common  with 
other  preparations  of  lead,  produce  that  dread- 
ful disease  which  is  known  as  the  colic  of  mi- 
nerals, or  of  painters.    See  Colic. 

To  guard,  at  least  in  some  measure,  agaiust 
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these  pernicious  effects,  it  lias  been  recom- 
mended that  the  colours  should  never  be  ground, 
but  in  spacious  apartments,  and  nerer  in  a  dry 
state;  that  the  face  be  covered  with  a  mask; 
ami  that  the  operator  piare  himself  in  a  current 
of  air  which  may  carry  off  the  vapours  as  they 
rise.  M.  (haptal  and  others  hare  observed 
that  the  odour  of  vinegar  speedily  rorrerts  the 
pernicious  effects  of  these  exhalations,  by  com- 
bining with,  and  precipitating  them. 

Lord  Dundouald  invented  an  easy  method  of 
preparing  ceruse,  in  which  he  directs  common 
lean  to  be  reduced  to  a  calx,  hut  not  too  fine, 
and  to  have  a  proportion  of  five-sixth  parts 
thereof,  Intimately  mixed  with  muriat,  or  so- 
lution of  potash.  In  this  state  he  directs  it  to 
he  frequently  stirred,  in  order  to  have  the  new 
surfaces  of  the  mixture  exposed  to  the  carbonic 
arid  of  atmospheric  air ;  as  his  lordship  observes, 
that  the  effect- of  the  carbonic  acid  on  the  al- 
kali existing  in  the  present  state  of  the  mixture 
i« essentially  necessary,  in  order  to  rffect  the  in- 
tended purpose.  In  this  state  it  is  to  be  fre- 
qneetly  sprinkled  with  water;  and,  after  the 
calx  ha*  hern  long*  enough  immersed  with  the. 

oriajlr  to  be  sufficiently  operated  npon,  the 
muriate  is  to  be  levigated  by  common  water 
from  the  calx,  and  to  he  concentrated  by  eva- 
poration, in  order  to  he  made  use  of  at  a  future 
period  with  other  calx.  The  calx  is  to  be  after- 
wards ground,  levigated,  and  dried  for  use. 

For  this  discovery  bis  lordship  obtained  a 
patent  on  the  8th  of  August  1 7l»7  ;  and  the 
success  which  has  attended  the  former  patents 
of  this  scientific  nobleman  leads  us  to  conclude, 
that  the  present  discovery  is  entitled  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  public. 

Ceruse  is  sometimes  employed  medicinally, 
in  form  of  powder  and  ointment,  to  children 
whose  skin  is  fretted.  It  should,  however,  be 
used  caution -J y,  as  there  is  great  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  complaints  of  the  bowels  of  children 
originate  from  its  absorption. 

Cekussa  acktata.  Sarcharum  saturni. 
Sugar  of  lead.  This  is  an  acetate  of  lead,  and 
therefore  called  acctit  plvmbi,  in  the  new  < -he- 
mica!  nomenclature.  It  possesses  adstringent 
and  sedative  post  ers,  and  is  given  internally.  In 
very  small  dose;,  in  hcninonhagic  complaints, 
(iteat  attention  should  be  paid  to  keeping  the 
bowels  open  during  its  exhibition,  tor  it  other- 
wise produces  the  colica  pit  toi  um.  Externally, 
it  is  employed  as  a  powerful  resolvent  in  in- 
flammatory affections. 

CERVfJS.  I  Jeer.  In  zoology,  a  genus  of 
the  class  mammalia,  order  pecora.  Horns 
solid, branched,  annual  ;  tip  thicker,  and  cover- 
ed with  a  dou  ny  skin  ;  fore-teeth,  lower  eight; 
tuskless,  or  upper  tusk  solitary.  The  animals 
of  this  kind  Jive  in  woods';  fight  with  the 
horns  ;  stamp  with  the  fore-feet ;  and  have  no 

gdl-bladder;  flesh  tender  and  wholesome, 
leren  species. 

I.  C.  pigargus.  Tailless  roe.  Tailless  :  horns 
three-forked  ;  body  deep-red  beneath,  and  on 
the  limbs  paler ;  round  the  nose  and  on  the 
sides  of  the  upper  lip  black  ;  tip  of  the  lip  aud 
rump  white;  horns  tuberculate  at  the  base; 


ears  within  white,  hairy.  Inhabits  the  woody 
mountains  of  Hercania,  Russia,  and  Siberia ; 
becomes  hoary  in  winter,  and  descends  into  the 
plains;  larger  than  the  common  roe. 

2.  C.  alces.  Moose.  Elk.  Horns  palmate 
with  short  beams,  or  beamless ;  throat  carun- 
culate  ;  ears  long,  large,  upright,  slouching  ; 
upper  lip  broad,  square,  deeply-furrowed,  bang- 
ing over  the  mouth  ;  nose  broad,  nostrils  large  ; 
neck  short,  slouching,  with  an  upright  mane: 
tail  very  short,  spurious  hoofs  large,  loose,  mak- 
ing a  rattling  noise  in  travelling.  Inhabits 
Europe,  America,  and  Asia,  as  far  as  Japan  ; 
■ize  of  a  horse  :  gentle  except  when  teased  by 
the  gad-fly;  feeds  on  twigs  and  branches  of  trees 
and  marsh-plants;  goes  on  its  hoofs  with  n 
shambling  gait  at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  a  day  ; 
skiu  bar. I,  almost  able  to  resist  a  musket  bail ; 
flesh  good  ;  greatest  height  seventeen  hands, 
greatest  weight  twelve  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds.  The  horns  have  occasionally  measur- 
ed thirty-two  inches  in  length  ;  the  female 
somewhat  smaller.  Another  variety  with  pal- 
mate horns,  beams  long ;  anthers  flattened  ; 
palm-snags  long ;  one  on  the  inner  edge  of 
each  palm.  The  animal  no  longer  known  to 
be  in  existence  ;  but  the  horns  frequently  dug 
out  of  the  peat-bogs  in  Ireland  ;  larger  than 
those  of  the  common  elk.  See  Nat.  Hist.  PI. 
LXXI. 

3.  ('.  elephus.  Stag.  Of  this  species  several 
varieties. 

«.  Horns  branched,  round,  recurvate. 
6.  Larger ;  hair  on  the  neck  longer, 
y.  Less  ;  body  brown. 
8.  Horns  very  ample. 

i.  Siie  of  a  common  dog ;  inhabits  China. 
In  all  body  above  tawny-brown,  beneath 
whitish,  rarely  all  white;  fawn  spotted  with 
white ;  the  lachrymal  duct  very  distinct ; 
branches  increasing  in  number  every  year.  In- 
habits Europe,  North  America,  and  Asia,  in 
herds  of  many  females,  with  their  young  under 
the  guidance  of  one  uulc;  swims  well :  gentle, 
except  during  the  season  of  the  gad-fly  ;  fights 
furiouoly  for  the  females,  which  are  seldom 
horned  ;  female  gravid  eight  months ;  brings 
one,  rarely  two  young;  drops  its  horns  in 
February  or  March,  and  recovers  them  fully 
by  July  ;  of  elegant  shape,  three  feet  and  half 
high. 

4.  C  tarandus.    Rein-deer.    Of  this  also 
there  are  several  varieties. 

a.  Horns  branched,  round,  recurvate,  sum- 
mits palmate. 

5.  Horns  entirely  round,  covered  with  a  hairy 
skin. 

y.  Horns  straight,  with  one  branch  at  the 
base  turned  back. 

In  all  of  them  body  brown  above,  gradually 
growing  whiter  with  age  ;  mouth  and  body 
below  white  ;  tail  white,  hair  thick,  under  the 
neck  long;  six  six,  the  two  hinder  spurious 
tamed  ;  of  exquisite  smell ;  flesh  good  when 
salted  ;  sixe  of  c.  dama. 

8.  C.  porcinus.  Porcine  deer.  Horns  slen- 
der, three-forked ;  body  above  brown  ;  beneath, 
cinereous.  Inhabits  India ;  three  feet  and  half 

.  n  ;  b«d  ; 
<ce  feet  aia  Jaol  •>. 
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BOX.  In  zoology,  a  gcnnsoffhe 
s  brder  thoracira.     Head  small; 
.  the  lips  rctractil  e :  teeth  (m.^tiv) 
ile,  moveable,  e«jual,  closely  set, 
rous ;  eyes  round,  small,  verti* 
Ari^b  jl  nictitant  memhrane; 
e  from  three  I"  s'r.r.i  v  I  :  i.  > 
ressed,  scaly,  generally  fasciated ; 
and  anal  fin*  rigid,  fleshy,  coated  with 
and  mostly  spinous.    Sixtyeitjht  spr- 
inhabitants  of  the  American  or  Indian 
fre>h  waters;  many  of  them  exhibiting 
ful  displavof  colours  ;  and  the  Hesliof 
of  them  good,  and  of  some  delicti  uj. 

of  (lie  greater  number  of  the  species 
s,  irith  a  deep,  compressed  body  ;  hut  of 
aMeof  them,  ami  especially  c.  orbicularis 
md  hope  rial  is,  nearly  round,  and  resembling* 
istftsh.    The  specie*  chiefly  north  selecting 
ss  e.  rostratus,  oe'fchootinir  cha*todon,  which 
Uttbits  the  fresh  waters  of  India,  and  is  rcle. 
bnted  for  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which 
i:  eStains  jn^sesjion  of  the  flying  insects  that 
chief!  V  constitute  its  food.    When  it  ohsenres 
one  of  these  eitlier  he  fering  over  the  water,  or 
seated  on  some  aqnatMf  plant,  it  shoots  against 
it.  from  its  tubular  snout,  a  drop  of  water  with 
so  sure  an  aim,  as  generally  to  lay  it  eithrr 
dead  or  stuptficd  on  the  surface  of  the  stream. 
In  shooting  at  a  sitting  insect  it  is  commonly 
observed  to  appro  a  Hi  within  the  distance  >-t 
from  four  to  six  feet,  *»efore  it  dances  its  water. 
When  confined  in  a  large  vessel  of  water,  it  is 
said  to  afford  mnch  diversion  by  its  dexterity  in 
this  exercise  ;  since  If  a  fly  or*  other  insert  be 
fastened  to  the  fdg"  of  the  vessel,  the  fish  im- 
mediately perceives  It,  and  shoots  at  it  with 
admirable  success.  The  same  faculty  is  saiii  t-> 
appertain  to  various  other  species  of  this  genus 
as  well  as  c.  rostratus:  though  the  last  appears 
to  possess  it  in  a  pre-eminent  degree.  The 
specific  character  is  tail  entire;  dorsal-spines 
tune :  the  tin  with  a  black  occellatc  spot :  snout 
cylindrical  ;  body  white  with  brown  longitu- 
dinal lines  and  five  transverse  bars,  the  hinder 
ones  edged  with  white.    .Sec  Xat.  Hist.  l'l.  Ij. 

To  CHAFE,  v.  a.^chnuffer%  French.)  I. 
To  warm  with  rubbing  (Sidney).  2.  To  heat 
by  rape  or  fury  (Shaktpenre).  3.  To  perfume 
(Suckling).    '4.  To  make  angry  (Knollts.) 

J b  Chafe,  r.  n.    1.  To  rage;  to  fret;  to 
fume  (Pope).  2.  To  fret  against  any  thing  (Sfi  ) 
Chafe.  $.  (from  the  verb.)  A  heat ;  a  rage ; 
a  fury  ;  a  passion  ;  a  fume  (Iludibrat.) 

Chafe-wax.  t.  An  officer  belonging  to  me 
lord  chancellor,  who  fits  the  wax  tor  the  seal- 
ing of  writs  (Ilnrrii). 
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long,  two  ami  half  high ;  horns  thirteen  inches 
long  ;  tail  eight ;  body  tbickish,  and  feet  slen- 
der. There  is  another  variety  found  at  the 
tape.    Body  yellowish  with  white  spots. 

9.  C.  Mcxicanus.  Mexican  deer.  Horns 
three-forked  at  the  tip,  turned  forward  ;  hody 
tawny  :  when  young  spotted  with  white;  head 
large  ;  eves  large,  bright ;  flesh  inferior  to  ve- 
nison. Inhabits  New  Spain,  tiuinea,  and 
Brazil. 

10.  C.  rapreolns.  Roe.  Horns  hranched 
round,  erect;  summits  hi  lid ;  hodv  brown- 
tawny.  Hair  soft,  in  summer  smooth ;  above, 
tawny  with  grey  tips;  beneath,  white :  in  win- 
ter longer,  hoary,  blackish  on  the  back ;  face 
blackish  ;  horns  from  six  to  eight  inches  long  ; 
legs  slender;  tailjin  inch  long.  There  is  an- 
other variety,  with  body  white;  hoofs  and  nose 
black.  Inhabits  the  less  mountainous  woods 
of  Europe  and  Asia  in  small  troops;  active; 
drops  its  horns  in  autumn,  recovers  them  in 
winter  ;  never  grows  fat ;  flesh  very  delicate  ; 
gravid  from  twenty  to  twenty-two  weeks ; 
brings  twins;  female  without  horns  ;  feeds  on 
shoots  of  fir  and  beech  :  two  and  a  half  feet 
high. 

11.  &  muptjac.  Rib-faced  deer.  Three 
longitudinal  ribs  from  the  bonis  to  the  eyes  ; 
upper  tusk  projecting.  Inhabits  in  small  tribes 
Java  and  Ceylon;  less  than  the  roe;  horn* 
placed  on  a  bony  process  which  is  covered  with 
hair,  three-forked  ;  uppermost  branch  hooked  ; 
flesh  good. 

CEHYX,  in  antiquity,  a  sort  of  public  criers 
appointed  to  proclaim  or  publi.-h  things  aloud 
in  public  assemblies.  The  reryx  among  the 
Greeks  answered  to  the  prsvro  auiODg  the  Ro- 
mans. There  w<  re  tti  o  kind  of  ceryces,  civil, 
and  sacred.  The  former  were  those  appointed 
to  call  assemblies,  and  make  silence  therein; 
also  to  -  oon  messages,  and  do  theoflire  of  our 
heralds,  ice.  The  sat  red  reryces  were  a  sort 
of  pries'.-,  whose  office  was  to  proclaim  silence 
in  the  public  games  and  S  crilices,  publish  the 
names  of  the  conquerors,  proclaim  feasts,  and 
the  like. 

CESARE,  among  logicians,  one  of  the 
modes  of  the  second  figure  of  syllogisms  ;  the 
t    minor  proposition  of  which  is  an  universal  af- 
firmative, and  the  other  two  universal  nega- 
tives :  thus, 

ca  No  immoral  books  ought  to  be  read  ; 
s  a  But  every  obscene  book  is  immoral  ; 
na  Therefore  no  obscene  books  ought  to  be 
read. 

CES PEDES  (Paul),  a  Spanish  painter  of 
the  16th  rcnturv.  His  picture  of  the  last  sup- 
per, in  the  cathedral  of  Cordova,  is  greatly 
admired.  He  is  also  spoken  of  as  a  man  of 
letters  as  well  as  an  artist.  He  died  in  1005<, 
a^ed  above  70. 

CESP1TOUS.  (cerpes,  torf.)  In  botany. 
Cum  multi  caule?  ex  eadrm  radice  prodcunt. — 
A  cespitose  or  turfy  plant,  has  many  stems  from 
the  same  root,  usually  forming  a  close  thick 
carpet,  or  nutted  together. 

CESS.  #.  (from  ccntc.)    1.  A  lev)-  made 


upon  the  inhabitants  of  a  plare,  rated  accord- 
ing to  their  property  (Spot,).    2.  The  act  of 
laying  rates.    3   Bounds  or  limits  (Shnkgp.) 
To  Clss  v.  a.    To  rate;  to  lay  charge  on. 

CESSATION,  s.  (ceitatio,  Latin.)  1.  A 
stop  ;  a  rest  (Ilaytcnrd.)  2.  Vacation  ;  SUSpett* 
lion  (ddditon.)  3  End  of  action  (Artnthnot.) 
•1.  A  pause  of  hostility,  without  peace  (A*.  CA.) 

CESSA'VIT,  *.  (Latin.)  A  writ  that  lies 
upon  this  general  ground,  that  the  person 
against  whom  it  is  brought  hath,  for  two  years, 
omitted  to  perform  such  services  as  he  is  obliged 
by  his  tenure  (f  We// J. 

CESIBIS'LITY.  (from  ccdo,  cestvm, 
Latin  )  The  quality  of  receding,  or  giving  way 

CE'SSIBLE.  ft.  (ccssum,  Latin.)  Easy  to 
give  way  (Digby.) 

CE'SSION.  *.  (cession,  Fr.)  1.  Retreat; 
the  act  of  giving  way  (liaeon.)  Resignation; 
the  act  o{  yielding  up  (Tvni.) 

Ctssiox,  in  law,  an  act  by  which  a  person 
surrenders  and  transmits  to  another  person  a 
right  which  belonged  to  himself.  Cession  is 
more  particularly  used  in  the  civil  law  for  a  vo- 
luntary surrender  of  a  person's  ellects  to  his  cre- 
ditors to  avoid  imprisonment. 

Cession,  in  the  ecclesiastical  law,  is  when 
an  ecclesiastical  person  is  created  a  bishop,  or 
when  a  parson  of  a  parish  takes  another  bene- 
fice without  dispensation,  or  being  otherwise 
qualified.  In  both  these  cases  their  first  bene- 
fices become  void  by  cession,  without  any  re- 
signation ;  and  to  those  liv  ings  that  the  person 
had,  who  was  created  bishop,  the  kin?  may 
present  for  that  time,  whosoever  was  patron  of 
them  ;  and  in  the  other  case  the  patron  may 
present;  but  by  dispensation  of  retainder,  a 
bishop  mav  retain  some  or  all  the  preferments 
he  was  entitled  to,  before  he  was  made  bishop, 

CESSIONARY,  a.  (from  cctsivn.)  Imply- 
ing a  resignation. 

C'E'SSMENT.  *.  (from ass.)  An  asvv- 
m<  nt  or  tax. 

CE'SSOR.  t.  (from  rcsso,  Lat.)  He  that 
erases  or  neglects  so  long  to  perform  a  duty, 
that  he  incurs  the  danger  of  law  (Cotcell.) 

CESTRUM.  Bastard  jasmin.  In  botany, 
a  <renus  of  the  class  prntandria,  order  mono- 
gynia.  Corol  funncl-lorm  ;  stamens  with  a 
small  tooth  in  the  middle;  berrv  one-celled, 
many-seeded.  Eleven  species;  \Vest  Indies 
and  South  America;  flowering  shrubs  risinc 
in  height  from  five  to  twelve  feet,  with  white 
or  pale  yellow  coroll.  All  require  much  care, 
ana  a  high  artificial  heat;  and  for  the  most 
part  mav  he  propagated  by  cuttings  or  seeds. 

CESTl  I,  a  Irenrh  word,  signifying  he  or 
him,  frequently  used  in  our  law-writing*..  Thns 
cestui  qui  trust,  a  person  who  has  lands,  Stc. 
committed  to  him  lor  the  benefit  of  another  ; 
and  if  such  person  does  not  perform  bis  trust, 
he  is  compellable  to  it  in  chancery.  Cestui 
qui  vie,  one  for  whose  life  any  lands,  &c.  are 
granted.  Cestui  qui  use,  a  person  to  whose  us< 
any  one  is  infeofled  of  lands  or  tenements.  For- 
merly  the  feolfees  to  uses  were  deemed  owners 
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of  the  land,  but  now  the  possession  is  adjudged 
in  restni  qui  use. 

CESTCS,  among  ancient  poets,  a  fine  em- 
broidered girdle  worn  by  Venus',  endowed  with 
a  faculty  of  charming,  and  conciliating  love. 

The  word  is  also  written  certain,  and  ccs- 
ton  ;  itr omes  from  vrca,  a  girdle,  or  other  thing 
embroidered,  or  wrought  with  a  needle;  de- 
rived, according  to  Servius,  from  wt.»,  pun- 
:  whence  also  incestus;  a  term  used  at 
for  any  indecency  by  undoing  the  girdle, 
&c.  but  now  restrained  to  that  between  persons 
near  akin.    See  Incest. 

Uomer  gives  a  description  of  the  mystic  ef- 
fect* of  this  cestus,  which  we  here  subjoin  in 
the  words  of  his  translator  Pope : 

In  it  was  every  art,  and  every  charm, 
To  win  the  wisest,  and  the  coldest  warm  : 
Fond  love,  the  gentle  vow,  the  gay  desire, 
The  kind  deceit,  the  still-reviving  fire, 
Persuasive  speech,  and  more  persuasive  sighs, 
Silence  that  spoke,  and  eloquence  of  eyes. 

This  fiction,  which  is  extremely  beautiful, 
lias  been  happily  imitated  hy  Tasso,  in  his  ma- 
gic cincture  of  "Armida. 

CETA'CEOl  S.  a.  (from  ccte,  I  At.)  Of 
the  whale  kind  (Hrown.  Hay). 

CE'TE,  in  zoology,  the  seventh  order  of  the 
class  mammalia,  including  the  monodon,  ba- 
lapna,  physeter,  and  delphinus.  The  following 
in  the  ordinal  character  :  fins  pectoral,  instead 
of  feet;  tail  horizontal,  flattened;  (lawless; 
teeth  in  some  cartilaginous,  in  some  bony; 
nostrilles  ;  instead  of  which  is  a  fistulous  open- 
ing in  the  anterior  and  upper  part  of  the  head  ; 
food  mollusca-and  fishes  ;  habitation  the  ocean. 
Notwithstanding  the  resemblance  of  the  haiiits 
and  manners  of  this  order  to  those  of  fishes, 
and  the  repugnance  of  the  vulgar  at  believing 
whales  and  Dolphins,  flee,  can  he  otherwise 
than  fi>hes,  they  are  necessarily  arranged  with 
man  and  quadrupeds,  in  the  ela**  mammalia, 
from  their  similarity  of  physical  structure; 
the  heart  having  two  auricles  and  two  ven- 
tricles ;  the  blood  heing  warm  ;  lungs  respiring 
alternately  ;  eye-lids  moveable ;  ears  hollow, 
receiving  sound  through  the  medium  of  the 
air;  vertebrae  of  the  neck  seven;  lumbar 
bones  and  coccyx ;  teats  lactiferous,  with 
which  they  suckle  their  young. 

CETERACH,  in  botany.  (Mlanchard  says 
this  word  is  corrupted  from  ptcrt/ga,  as 
pderygai  cetcryga^  and  ceterach J  Scolopen- 
dria  vera.  Spleenwort.  Miltwaste.  This  small 
bud iy  plant,  aspleniam  ceterach,  frondibus 
pinnatihdis,  lobis  alternis  confluentibas  obtu- 
sis,  of  Linneus,  grows  upon  old  walls  and  rock?. 
It  has  an  herbaceous,  mucilaginous,  roughish 
taste,  and  is  recommended  as  a  pectoral.  In 
Spain  it  is  given,  with  great  success,  in  ne- 
phritic and  calculous  diseases.  See  Asple- 
miom. 

CETHEGUS.  The  roost  remarkable  of  this 
name  among  the  Romans  are  the  two  follow- 
ing: a  tribune  at  Rome,  of  the  most  corrupted 
morals,  who  joined  Catiline  in  his  conspiracy 
against  the  state,  and  was  commissioned  to 
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murder  Cicero.  He  was  apprehended,  and, 
with  Lentil  In-,  put  to  death  by  the  Roman  se- 
nate. (Pint  ) — P.  Corn,  a  powerful  Roman, 
who  embraced  the  party  of  Alarius  against 
Sylla.  His  mistress  hud  obtained  such  an 
ascendancy  over  him,  that  she  distributed  his 
favours,  and  Lucullus  was  not  ashamed  to 
court  her  smiles,  \\  hen  he  wished  to  be  ap- 
pointed general  against  Mithridates. 

CET'ONIA.  in  the  Fabriciau  system  of 
entomology,  a  tribe  belonging  to  the  class 
coleoptera,'  genus  scarabseus.  See  Scara- 
b.uus. 

CETRA,  a  small  leathern  shield  used  by 
the  ancient  Spaniards,  Moors,  and  even  Bri- 
tons. 

CETL'S,  in  astronomy,  the  whale,  an  old 
southern  constellation,  under  Pisces.  It  con- 
sists of  93  stars  of  the  first  six  magnitudes 
viz.  0.  2.  h.  13.  10.  fit).  In  the  neck  of  fetus* 
is  a  remarkable  star  which  grows  brighter  and 
fainter  alternately,  owing,  as  is  supposed,  to 
its  rotation  on  its  axis;  the  period  of  its 
changes  is  about  312  days. 

t  EVA  1)1  L LA  (ervatii/fa,  dim.  of  ceveda, 
barley,  Spanish.)  Cevadilla  hispanorum.  Se- 
vadilla.  Sabadilla.  Hordeum  causticum.  In- 
dian caustic  barley.  The  plant  whose  seeds 
are  thus  denominated  is  a  species  of  veratrum  : 
they  are  powerfully  caustic,  and  are  admini- 
stered with  very  great  success  as  a  vermifuge. 

CEV  EWES,  mountains  of  Latiguedoc,  in 
France,  remarkable  for  the  frequent  meetings 
of  the  protcstants,  as  a  place  of  security  against 
the  tyranny  of  their  governors.  In  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne,  an  attempt  was  made  to  assist 
them  hy  an  English  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  ; 
but  the  expedition  failed,  because  the  French 
had  occupied  the  passages. 

CHI  TV.  A  seaport  town  of  Africa,  on  the 
south  const  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Fez,  belonging  to  Spam,  with  a  good 
harbour  for  small  vessels,  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
snlfragan  of  Lisbon.  This  town  was  taken 
from  the  Moors  in  the  year  1  109,  by  John, 
king  of  Portugal,  and  continued  annexed  to 
that  crown  till  the  revolution  in  the  year 
1610,  when  it  fell  to  Spain,  and  was  finally 
ceded  to  that  country  by  the  treaty  of  Lis- 
bou,  in  the  year  16.**.  It  withstood  a  vigor- 
ous siege  against  the  Moors  in  lfi°7:  it  is 
situated  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, not  above  five  leagues  from  Gibraltar. 
Lat.  35.  4H  N.    Lon.  5.  25  W. 

CEYENNE  PEPPER,  Sec  Piper  iw- 
nicuM. 

CEYLON,  or,  the  Cinnamon  Isle,  the 
Taprobana  of  the  ancients,  a  large  island  of  the 
East  Indies,  which  lies  on  the  S.  E.  of  the  Co- 
romandel  coast,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
Ramanakoiel.  It  is  situated  between  six  and 
ten  degrees  of  N.  lat.  and  between  7s  and  s J 
degrees  of  E.  lon.  The  chief  towns  are  Can- 
dy, Colombo,  and  Ramanakoiel.  The  island 
is  about  250  miles  long,  and  200  broad.  It  is 
mountainous  and  woody  in  the  middle ;  but 
the  coast  is  very  flat,  aud  well  planted  with 
groves  of  cinnamon  trees  and  cocoas ;  and  no 
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country  abounds  more  with  elephants.  The 
Dutch  have  subdued  all  the  coasts,  and  shot  uj> 
the  king  iw  his  capital  city,(  'andy,  which  stands 
upon  a  mountain  in  tlie  middle  of  tin-  island  ; 
neither  the  king  nor  bis  subjects  being  per> 
mittcd  to  traffic,  ur  to  entertain  any  correspon- 
dence with  other  nations.  The  capital  of  the 
Dutch  settlements  is  the  port  of  f  'nlunibo,  situ- 
ated  on  the  S.  IV.  coast  of  the  island.  The  «!*'- 
scendants  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  of  whom 
the  hulk  of  tin*  people  still  consists,  are  called 
Cinglasscs.  There  are  al>o  great  numbers  of 
Moors,  Malahars,  Portuguese, and  I hitch,  upon 
the  island.  The  tree  peculiar  to  this  island,  and 
more  valuable  to  the  Dutch  tit.  ;\  the  mini  s  of 
Potosi  arc  to  the  Spaniards,  is  the  cinnamon. 
This  tree  is  as  common  as  any  other  in  the 
woods  on  the  S.  \V.  part  of  the  inland,  near 
Colombo;  hut  there  are  few  or  none  of  them  to 
be  found  near  the  X.  part.  (See  (  innamon.) 
The  Portuguese  were  the  first  Europeans  who 
settled  on  this  island ;  hut  the  Dutch  soon  drove 
them  away,  and  established  themselves  on  all 
the  principal  places  along  the  coast.  In  Fe- 
bruary, IJ1U>,  all  the  Dutch  forts  and  settle- 
ments sui  rendered  to  the  English ;  and* accord- 
ing to  the  preliminary  treaty  of  peace,  signed 

in  the  autumn  of  IttOl,  these  are  all  to  he  re- 
tained. See  IVicival's  Ceylon,  (  ordiner's  Cey- 
lon, and  Asiatic  lles.-arches.  vol.  vi. 

CEYEAMTE.    See  SopoKLue. 

CHAA,  in  botanx.    See  The  a. 

CHAULA1S,  a  town  of  Fram  e,  in  the  de- 
partment  of  Voune,  ami  late  prot  ince  of  Cham- 
pagne. It  is  famous  for  white  wines.  Lat.  17. 
42  N.    Loo.  3.  59  E. 

CHABOT,   in  ichthyology.    See  Cot- 

TUS. 

CHACAltlEE.E  CORTEX.   Sec  Casca- 

RILL  A, 

CHACK.    See  Chase. 

CHACKTOOLE  BAY,  an  excellent  boy 
in  Norton  Sound,  which  was  discovered  by 
captain  Cook  in  177—    Lat.  til.  «M  N.  Lon. 

162.  17  W. 

CHACONS,  a  musical  air,  much  resembling 
the  saraband. 

CIJADCHOD,  in  Jewish  antiquity.  Ezc 
Uiel  mentions  chadcbod  among*  the  several 
merchandizes  which  were  brought  to  Tyre. 
The  old  interpreters, not  very  w'ell  knowing  the 
meaning  of  this  term,  continued  it  in  their 
translation.  St.  Jerom  acknowledges  that  he 
could  not  discover  the  intei  pi  ct.ttiou  of  it.  The 
Chaldee interprets  it  pearls;  Others  think  that 
the  onyx,  ruby,  carbuncle,  crystal,  or  diamond, 
is  meant  by  it. 

CH &REFOLI  CM.   See  Cerepolilm. 

CH.-EKOIMIYLLI  'M,(c/«/t(//.A vllum,  x*'- 
go£fX>«r;  fr«un  y_™«;j.,  to  rejoice,  ami  ?-.  >cr,  a 
leaf;  so  caller!  from  the  aim  mlanceof  its  leaves.) 
Chervil.  Cow-parsley,  in  botany,  a  genus  "t 
the  class  pentamlria,  order  digynia.  Fruit 
oblong,  almost  smooth  ;  petals  heart-shaped, 
inflected  ;  partial  involucres  telle*  ted,  concave. 
Kleven  species,  almost  all  of  them  natives  of 
Europe,  and  the  two  following  common  to  our 
hedges : 


l.C.  sylvestre:  stem  striate,  smooth;  joints 
rather  tumid. 

C.  temulentus:  stem  rough  with  tumid 
joints. 

The  first  is  also  denominated  cientaria  or 
bastard  hemlock  :  and  forms  an  article  in  the 
materia  medica  of  various  dispensatories,  ha  t  is 
unentitled  to  the  smallest  notice  as  a  medicine 
of  any  kind. 

(  ll.r.TIA,  in  zoology.  See  GoROIVS 
AQt'ATK  i  s. 

CH/KTUDOX.  In  zoology,  a  genus  of  the 
class  pisces,  brder  thoracica.  Head  small; 
mouth  small ;  the  lipi  retractile :  teeth  (mostly) 
setaceous,  fli-xile,  moveable,  equal,  closely  set, 
and  very  numerous ;  eyes  round,  small,  verti- 
cal, furnished  with  a  nictitant  membrane; 
gill  membrane  from  three  to  six-rayed;  body 
broad,  compressed,  scaly,  generally  fasciatcd  ; 
dorsal  and  anal  fins  riirid,  fleshy,  coated  with 
scales,  and  mostly  *  pi  nous.  Sixty-eiyht  sj»e- 
cies.  Inhabitants  Of  the  American  or  Indian 
seas,  or  fresh  wat«  rs ;  many  of  them  exhibiting 
a  beautiful  displavof  colours  ;  ami  the  flesh  of 
mo  ,i  of  them  »ood,  and  of  some  delicious.. 
The  form  of  the  groates  number  of  the  species 
is  ovate,  with  a  dean,  compressed  body ;  hut  of 
some  of  them,  ami  especially  c.  orbicularis, 
aud  imperialis,  nearly  round,  and  resembling  a 

flat  fish.    The  .i;  ecie>  chu  tiv  north  selecting 

is  c.  rostratus,  or  shooting  cba?todon<  which 
Inhabits  the  fresh  Waters  of  India,  and  is  cele- 
brated for  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which 
it  obtains  possession  of  the  living  insects  that 
chiefly  constitute  its  food.  when  it  observes 
one  of  these  citlier  br  faring  over  the  water,  or 
seated  on  some  aquatic  pi  Jit,  it  sllOOtS  against 
it,  from  its  tubular  snout,  a  drop  of  water  with 
so  sure  an  aim,  as  general iv  to  lay  it  either 
dead  or  stupified  on  the  surface  of  the  stream. 

In  ahooting  at  a  sitting  insect  it  is  commonly 
observed  to  approach  within  the  distance  ot* 
from  four  to  six  feet,  *>efore  it  dances  it>  water. 
When  routined  in  a  l.ir*re  vessel  of  water,  it  is 
saiil  to  aflbrd  much  diversion  by  its  dexterity  in 
this  exercise  ;  since  if  a  fly  or  other  insect  he 
fastened  to  the  edfr-  of  the  vessel,  the  fish  im- 
mediately perceives  it,  and  shoots  at  it  with 
admirable  success.  The  same  faculty  is  said  to 
appertain  to  various  other  species  of  this  genus 
as  u  ell  as  c.  rostratus :  though  ihe  last  appears 
to  possess  it  in  a  pre-eminent  degree.  The 
specific  character  i*  tail  entire;  dorsal-spines 
nine  :  the  liu  u  ith  a  black  oecellate  spot :  snout 
cylindrical  ;  hodv  white  with  brou  n  longitu- 
dinal Hues  and  five  transverse  bars,  the  hinder 
ones  edged  with  white.  See  \at.  Hist.  PI.  L. 
T;  CHAFE.  P.  «.<«.«»«  «#>T,  French.)  I. 

To  warm  with  rubbing  (JSidnty).  '2.  To  heat 
by  rageor  fury  (ShaktpMtt).  3.  To  perfume 
(jSucKting'\    4.  To  make  angry  (Aao//f#.) 

To  Chaps,  p.  n.  I.  To  rage;  to  fret;  to 
fume  (/'o/ m  ).  '2.  To  fret  against  any  thing  (S/t.) 

Chafe.  9.  (from  the  verb.)  A  heat ;  a  rage ; 
a  fury  ;  a  passion  :  a  fume  (Ilm/itn-as.) 

ChAPE-WaX.*.  Anotl'n  cr  belonging  It)  the 
lord  chancellor,  who  tits  the  wax  for  the  seal* 
lug  of  writs  (Wtfrrti), 
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CHA'PER.  *.  (ceapon,  Saxon.)  An  insect ; 
*  sort  of  yellow  her  tie.    See  Sc  arab^cs. 

CHA'FBUi'.  t.  A  forge  in  an  iron  mill. 

CHAFF.  #.  (reap,  Saxon.)  I.  The  husks 
of  corn  that  are  separated  by  thrashing  and 
winnowinsr  (Drydem).  2.  It  is  used  for  any 
thine  worthless. 

Chaff  (vaiea.)  In  hotany,  the  dry  calyx 
of  corn  and  presses,  in  common  language  ;  hy 
Linneus  called  gluma.  (See  (ilumk.)  Also, 
a  dry  membranaceous  body  interposed  be- 
tween two  florets,  in  some  of  the  class  synge- 
nesia. 

Chaff,  in  husbandry,  denotes  not  only 
the  hnsks  of  the  corn  separated  hy  screening 
or  winnowing,  hut  straw  cut  small  for  the  food 
of  cattle. 

Chaff-cutter,  or  Stfaw-cuttrr,  a 
machine  for  making  chaff  to  feed  horses. 

In  the  year  17i>7,  the  Society  for  the  Encou- 
ragement'of  Arts,  See.  conferred  a  reward  of 
30  gaineas  on  Mr.  Robert  Salmon,  for  bis 
improved  machine  for  cutting  straw,  of  which 
we  have  given  an  engraving,  in  PI.  39. 

Pig.  1,  A,  A,  are  two  knives,  fixed  on  the 
inside  of  the  fellies  of  two  wheels  B,  M,  which 
are  firmly  connected  ;  the  edges  of  such  Knives 
being  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees  from  the 

eine  of  the  wheels'  motion.  Farther,  these 
ivesare  directed  in  such  manner,  that  they 
are  acted  upon  bv  the  springs  C,  C  ;  the  latter 
being  so  adjusted,  as  to  give  them  the  requisite 
degree  of  pressure  against  the  box  for  cutting 
the  straw :  to  prevent  them  from  coming  too 
forward,  and  thus  occasioning  an  unnecessary 
friction,  wedges  are  placed  under  the  staples,  ar, 
«,  which  must  be  drawn  out  as  the  knives  wear, 
so  as  to  facilitate  their  progress  ;  a  contrivance, 
bv  which  new  knives  may  occasional!  v  be  sub- 
stitutedi  as  they  will  always  be  duly  regulated 
by  the  springs. 

D,  is  a  round  wooden  block,  fixed  to  one 
side  of  the  wheel,  having  four  holes,  and  a 
moveable  screw :  to  this  block  ts  attached,  by 
means  of  screws,  one  end  of  the  feeding-arm 
E,  which  runs  in  a  direction  nearly  hori- 
zontal to  the  cross-bar  P,  at  the  end  of  the  box 
U.    Such  end  is  fixed  to  the  crossbar,  by  the 

tin  6,  which  may  be  shifted  to  five  different 
oles  in  F ;  so  that,  by  means  of  the*c,  and 
of  the  four  holes  in  the  block  1>,  twenty 
changes  may  be  obtained  in  the  length  of  the 

The  straw  is  brought  forward  by  two  rollers 
in  the  box  U,  delineated  in  fig.  r,  which  are 
turned  from  the  outside  by  the  ratch- wheels  II, 
(one  being  on  each  side  of  the  box,)  and  move 
with  greater  or  less  velocity,  accordingly  as  the 
stroke  is  given  to  the  cross-bar  by  the  reeding* 
arm  and  wheel.  Thus,  when  the  knife  ruts, 
the  straw  remains  at  rest ;  and,  on  removing 
the  pin  from  the  cross- bar,  the  supply  immedi- 
ately ceases  ;  though  the  motion  ot  the  knives 
mav  continue. 

f,  is  a  pressing  weight,  suspended  beneath 
the  box,  which  may  be  rendered  more  or  less 
powerful,  by  shifting  it  on  the  bearer  K,  whence 
it  depends ;  such  weight  may  also  be  inclined 
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to  either  side,  according  to  circumstances ;  and 
will  contribute  to  force  the  straw  towards  the 
knife,  while  it  counterbalances  the  ratch-wheel 
of  the  upper  roller.  Near  the  fulcrum  of  this 
hearer  is  fastened  a  chain,  represented  by  the 
dotted  line  r  ;  the  upper  end  of  which  is  con- 
nected  with  a  roller,  having  at  each  extremity 
a  small  iron  bar,  that  is  joined  to  the  end  of 
the  npper-spiked  roller;  so  that  the  straw  is 
uniformly  pressed  between  the  two  cylinders. 

L,  is  a  wbch,  serving  to  turn  the  machine. 

M,  M,  M,  M,  the  frame  of  the  implement. 

Fig.  2,  representt  the  two  rollers  above  al- 
luded  to.  In  describing  the  box  (i. 

With  a  view  to  employ  this  straw-cutter  to 
the  best  advantage,  its  inventor  proposes  to 
place  a  second  box  at  the  end  of  the  first :  it 
may  be  made  of  any  length,  and  suspended  by 
a  line  and  counter  weight ;  hy  means  of  which 
its  end  is  brought  down  level,  while  it  is  filling 
with  straw  ;  then  drawn  up,  so  as  to  give  the 
second  box  a  declivity  ;  and  thus  the  straw  is 
more  expeditiously  brought  forward.  The  chief 
improvement  of  this  additional  apparatus  is, 
the  facility  with  which  straw  may  becnt,  while 
considerable  time  is  saved  ;  as  it  will  not  be- 
come necessary  to  stop  at  intervals,  in  order  to 
supply  the  machine.  This  machine  has  been 
a  little  improved  by  Mr.  Rowntree. 

Dr.  WilUch  trives  the  following  description 
of  count  Hirsch's  newlydnvnited  straw-cutter. 

Fig.  1,  repiv*ent*  a  front  view  of  the  ma- 
chine.   See  also  PI.  'JO. 

A,  the  balanre,  being  fastened  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  cylinder  O,,  is  directed  and  put  in 
motion  by  one  person:  with  this  view,  there 
is  a  pivot,  P.  applied  to  that  rylinder  (which 
pivot  U  explained  in  fig.  10,  and  likewise  ap- 
pears in  fig.  2,  at  K,  in  a  socket,  L),  which 
is  managed  by  a  handle  in  the  piece  of  timber, 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  balance,  A,  b. 

B,  H,  are  the  lovers  which,  by  tlto  action 
of  the  balance  A,  are  alternately  raised,  so 
that  the  knives  C,  C,  cut  the  supply  of  straw 
in  rf,  </,  subsequent  to  the  motion  of  the  arms 
Z,  Z ;  whieh  are  connected  with  such  leveri 
and  knives. 

C,  C,  the  knives. 

D,  D,  the  legs  of  the  boxes :  rf,  rf,  repre- 
sent the  projecting  straw  submitted  to  the  ope- 
ration. 

E,  K,  the  upper  parts  of  the  legs  before 
alluded  to,  terminating,  and  secured,  at  the 
top ;  in  order  that  the  boxes  may  not  be  moved 
or  dislodged  by  the  motion  of  the  engine.  At 
f,  f,  the  two  places  are  visible,  through  which 
the  moveable  arms,  fig.  2,  M,  M,  are  in* 
scrted. 

F,  F,  the  beams,  which  aie  secure. I  both 
above  and  below,  and  in  which  the  knives  arc 
moved  by  small  rollers,  as  described  li,r.  9, 

w,  m,  (scarcely  legible  in  the  plate)  are  the 
cushions  or  guards,  which  push  forward  the 
straw  contained  in  the  box  :  this  object  i<*  espe- 
cially promoted  by  the  springs,  *,  «,  that  com- 
press the  cushions,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  he 
sufficiently  strong  and  elastic  :  but,  according 
to  a  later  improvement  of  count  Riesrh,  wood- 
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screu *  placed  on  guard-boards,  instead  of  cush- 
ions, otore  effectually  answer  the  purpose. 

S,  S,  the  regulating  pins,  l»v  means  of  which 
the  straw  may  he  rut  to  any  length  required. 

T,  T,  (being  very  minute  in  our  plate)  re- 
present the  diameter  of  the  two  levers. 

l\  L\  (helow  the  last  mentioned  letters)  are 
small  cornices. 

Vtg.  2,  a  side  view  of  the  engine,  in  which 
the  whole  length  of  the  hox  is  delineated: 
and,  as  by  the  mechanism  of  this  contrivance 
the  straw  is  pushed  forward,  the  parts  hy 
which  such  purpose  is  effected  arc  here  dis- 
tinctly represented  : 

1.  'i'he  knife  ('. 

2.  For  the  illustration  of  K,  and  L,  see 
fig.  6. 

3.  The  ratch-wheels  II,  as  exhibited  in  an- 
other point  of  view,  fig.  3  and  1. 

4.  The  arms  M,  M. 

5.  The  lever  X. 

t>.  The  regulator  S. 

7.  The  cornice  V. 

8.  The  lever  T,  in  full  length,  and  to  the 
extremity  of  which  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
lead  is  attached,  to  prevent  it  from  remaining 
stationary  when  elevated. 

9.  The  canvas  r,  which  is  farther  explained 
in  fig.  4,  and  II. 

10.  The  lower  transverse  hole  o,  which  is 
displayed  in  fig.  11,  and  12;  as  likewise  is  ir, 
in  lig.  II. 

Fig.  3,  a  sketch  of  the  inner  part  of  the  hox, 
with  its  compressing  hoards,  II,  II,  II,  which 
are  delineated  in  lig.  2,  and  1 1  ;  hut  a  profile 
of  which,  exhibiting  their  iron  teeth  or  co<rs, 
is  given  fig.  \  H,  H,  If,  II. 

Fig.  I,  also  represents  the  inner  hreadth  of 
the  hox,  though  from  the  lower  part,  as  far  as 
the  regulating  wheel;  faithrr,  the  canvas  r, 
on  which  the  straw  is  placed  :  the  latter  is  car- 
ried along  hy  the  rotary  motion  of  the  wheels, 
accord  ing  as  the  arms  are  acted  upon  hy  the 
lever.  The  letters  r  and  K,  occurring  in,  and 
at  the  side  of  this  figure,  will  he  accounted  for 
in  the  description  of  the  following. 

Fig.  5,  is  an  indented  niece  of  machinery, 
called  the  straw-thruster,  delineated  lig.  2,  and 
which  is  attached  below  the  feeding-box  in 
front  of  the  frame,  being  marked  by  (i,  fig. 
2,  and  II.  This  thruster  rises  together  with 
the  levers;  as  it  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  arms  Z,  into  which  the  knives  are  in- 
serted, having  the  size  of  the  piece  denoted 
by  the  letter  H,  (fig.  1),  and  the  aperture, 
through  which  it  passes  at  the  bottom  of  the 
box,  being  visible  at  r. 

Fig.  fi,  is  the  snekct  supporting  the  roller  c, 
by  means  of  the  pivot  1\  represented  fig.  10, 
and  which  roller  moves  as  may  be  perceived 
by  the  upper  beams  marked  L,  L,  at  K,  K, 
fig.  2. 

Fig.  7,  section  of  part  of  the  beam  in  which 
the  knives  (.',  of  fig.  I,  and  2,  move  in 
I,  I ;  so  that  they  may  he  placed  higher  or 
lower:  hence  their  scope  or  extent  of  motion 
may  be  observed  in  this  figure,  pointed  out  by 
the  tetter  q. 


U  T  T  E  It. 

Fig.  f\  has  already  been  described  in  fie.  3. 
Fis;.  9,  has  likewise  been  explained,  by  slat- 
in^  I  lie  mechanism  of  the  beams,  F,  F. 

Fig.  10,  has  been  accounted  for.  at  lig.  I. 
P,  is  the  pivot;  and  f,  the  pin  which  serves 
to  secure  the  former. 

Fig.  1  I,  a  view  of  a  box  from  the  opposite 
side  of  fig.  2:  at  the  dotted  lines  r.  r,  is  the 
canvas  mentioned  in  the  description  of  lig.  1, 
with  this  difference,  that  in  such  figure  it  ap- 
pears within,  while  in  fig.  11,  it  is  shown 
from  without,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cloth 
passes  round  the  ratch-wheels,  while  the  ma- 
chine is  in  motion. 

Fig.  12,  is  a  section  of  the  box  viewed  from 
behind;  the  piece  of  wood  o,  at  the  bottom, 
with  inserted  spindles:  and  the  aperture  serves 
for  the  reception  of  the  lower  part  of  the  straw- 
thruster  (i,  tig.  For  the  arm  to  moves  be- 
hind at  x,  lig.  2,  and  1 1,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  staves  Z.  Z,  to  which  the  knives  are  fixed. 
Lastly,  the  balancing  levers  marked  y,  v»  hsT- 
II,  are  designed  for  the  purpose  of  more  firmly 
compressing  the  straw  hy  the  appropriate 
boards:  at  f,  J\  fig.  I,  is  the  place  in  which 
the  arms,  31,  M,  tig.  2,  pass  and  move  during- 
the  operation  of  the  machine. 

The  principal  advantages  of  count  Kiesch's 
straw-cutter,  appear  to  he  the  following ;  name- 
ly, 1.  that  it  ruts  the  straw  in  two  boxes  at 
the  same  time;  2.  that  the  straw  placed  in 
such  boxes  is  regularly  advanced,  without  any 
farther  aid  or  attention  ;  and,  3.  that  the  chair 
thus  manufactured  is  not  only  eaten  with 
avidity  hy  cattle,  but  also  is  more  salubrious 
than  any  other  cut  straw;  because  it  is  ren- 
dered much  softer  by  the  powerful  compression 
of  the  machine.  He  farther  observes,  that  one 
man  is  capable  of  cutting  at  least  100  trusses 
of  straw  in  the  course  of  one  day,  or  within 
10  hours;  whereas,  by  the  common  method, 
five  men  are  required  for  performing  a  similar 
task. 

In  order  to  explain  more  distinctly  the  me- 
chanism of  this  apparently  complicated  ma- 
chinery, it  should  be  remarked  that,  instead 
of  the  usual  fly-wheels,  the  whole  motion  is 
effected  bv  means  of  the  balance,  A.  fig.  1 , 
and  2.  Thus,  one  person  supplies  the  two 
boxes  with  straw,  swings  the  moveable  arms, 
and  manages  the  work,  without  any  farther 
assistance.  When  the  engine  was  first  con- 
strueted,  the  action  of  the  balance  was  ex- 
tremely difficult,  till  the  levers  B,  B.  fig.  1. 
were  brought  nearer  to  the  roller  Q  ;  an  altera- 
tion by  which  the  hypoinochlion,  or  the  centre 
of  motion,  became  shorter,  and  the  power  of 
the  lever  was  better  accommodated  to  the  centre 
of  the  cylinder.  Now  the  balance  was  easily 
moved,  and  by  means  of  the  regulating  pins 
S,  S,  fig.  I,  the  straw  could  be  cut  of  various 
lengths  ;  but  in  case  it  be  wanted  uncommonly 
short,  the  teeth  of  the  ratclt-wheel,  A,  A,  /i,  fig. 
2,  should  frtaml  more  closely  together;  in  Con- 
sequence of  which,  the  moveable  arms  ,g,  g,  <ft 
will  advance  to  a  shorter  distance,  and  protrude 
only  a  few  Hues  of  the  straw,  which  may  thus 
be  cut  to  a  very  diminutive  size. 
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It  applying  the  box  with  straw,  the  work- 
nan  (Might  to  dispose  it  in  regular  layers,  as 
iWlr  compressed  as  possible ;  for  otherwise, 
if  it  be  pat  there  in  an  irregular  manner,  it 
will  become  entangled  between  the  rafch- 
•Wit,  and  the  machinery  will  either  fail  of 
wahinjr  it  forward,  or  protrude  it  in  bundles. 
nVnce,  the  method  of  arranging  the  straw  pro- 
perly requires  especial  attention  ;  and  its  regu- 
lir  firofression  towards  the  knives  cannot  be 
effected,  unless  every  part  of  the  apparatus  be 
in  perfect  order  and  unison  with  the  whole. 
With  this  view,  the  canvas  e,  fig.  2,  and  II, 
irhitli  contains  the  layers  within  the  box  (these 
htmz  rolled  forward  by  means  of  the  cylinders 
H,  H,  H,  fig.  3),  most  be  properly  expanded. 
The  compressing  boards  H,  H,  H,  fig.  2,  and 
II,  should  likewise  be  firmly  applied  by  the 
relating  pin  S.  The  levers  C,  U,  hg.  I. 
ud  ?,  ought  to  be  suffieiently  raised  in  work- 
up the  machine ;  as,  in  the  contrary  case,  the 
wrreable  arm  (straw-thrnster)  U,  fig.  2,  and 
5.  consequently  the  moveable  arms  M,  AI, 
mid  not  be  sufficiently  acted  upon,  so  that 
the  teeth  of  the  ratch-whecls  H,  H,  H,  will 
then  make  but  a  slight  purchase,  while  the 
•bffli  themselves  have  not  the  necessary  re- 
union; thus,  little  or  no  straw  will  he  pushed 
Ward  to  undergo  the  operation  of  the  knives. 

CHAFFER.    See  Scarab.eus. 

To  Cha'ffer.  v.  n.  {cauffen,  (ierman,  to 
toy.)  To  haggle:  to  bargain  (Sk-iT?). 

To  Cha'ffer.  v.  a.  Obsolete.  1.  To  buy 
(Stn»er).    2.  To  exchange  {Spenser). 

CHA'FFEREK.  #.(from  chaffer.)  A  buyer; 
»  bargainer. 

Cri.VFFERN.  ».  (from  eschauffer,  Fr.  to 

A  vessel  for  heating  water. 
CHA'FFER  Y.  #.  (from  chaffer.)  Traffick 
(Spenser). 

Cbiffery,  in  the  iron  works,  the  name  of 
one  of  the  two  principal  forges.  The  other 
i<  called  the  finery.  When  the  iron  has  been 
Srooght  at  the  finery  into  what  is  called  an 
wrony.  or  square  mass,  hammered  into  a  bar 
mits  middle,  but  with  its  two  ends  rough,  the 
kftiaess  to  be  done  at  the  chaflery  is  the  re- 
ducing the  whole  to  the  same  shape,  by  ham- 
mering down  these  rough  ends  to  the  form  of 
•>  middle  parts. 

CHAFFINCH,  in  ornithology.  See  Frin. 
mu. 

CHA'FFLESS.  a.  Without  chaff  {Shaks). 
CHA'FFWEED.  *.  Cudweed.    See  Cen- 
TrxevLrs. 

CHA'FFY.  a.  Like  chaff;  Cull  of  chaff. 

Chafft  receptacle;  in  botany  palca- 
fewareceptaculum.  In  which  the  florets  arc 
dirided  by  interposing  chaffs  or  scales.  As  in 
dipwuit,  «cabiosa,  hypochecris,  ca'ananche,  ar- 
rtJttm,  onopordnm, serratula,  bidens,  santolina, 
uhanasia,  xeranthemum,  zinnia,  anthemis, 
vkillea,Terbesina,  sigesbeckia,  buphthalmum, 
Wianthos,  mdbeckia,  coreopsis,  silphiurn. 

CHA'FINGDLSH.*.  (from  chafe  and  dish.) 
A  »e*»el  to  make  any  thing  hot  in  ;  a  portable 
trvr  for  coals  {Bacon). 

CHAGRK,  a  river  of  South  America,  in 
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the  isthmus  of  Darien,  which  runs  into  the 
sea,  30  miles  W.S.W.  Porto  Hello. 

CIIAUKI'X. *. {chagrins  Fr.)  Ill-humour; 
vexation;  fret  fulness;  peevishness  (Tope). 

To  Chaori'n.  v.  a.  (dtagriaer,  Fr.;  To 
vex  ;  to  put  out  of  temper. 

CHAIN'.*,  (chaine.  French.")  I.  A  series 
of  links  fastened  one  within  another  {Genesis). 
2.  A  bond ;  a  manacle;  a  fetter  {Pope-.  3. 
A  line  of  links  with  which  land  is  measured 
(  Locke).  4.  A  series  linked  together,  as  of 
causes  or  thoughts  ;  a  succession  {Hammond). 

To  Chain,  v.  a.  (from  the  noun.)  1.  To 
fasten  or  bind  with  a  chain  {Knolles).  2.  To 
keep  in  slavery  (Pope),  't.  To  keep  by  a  chain 
{Knolles).    4.  '1 0  unite  {Shakspeare). 

Chain,  a  long  piece  of  metal  composed  of 
several  links  or  rings,  engaged  the  one  in  the 
other.  They  are  made  of  divers  metals,  some 
round,  some*  flat,  others  square,  some  single, 
some  double.  A  gold  chain  is  one  of  the  bad- 
ges of  the  dignity  of  the  lord  mayor  of  London, 
and  remains  to  the  person  after  his  being  di- 
vested of  that  office,  as  a  mark  that  he  has 
passed  the  chair.  It  is  also  the  badge  of  office 
of  the  sheriff,  but  only  while  in  office. 

Chain  is  also  a  string  of  gold,  silver,  or 
steel-wire,  wrought  like  a  tissue,  which  serves 
to  hang  watches,  tweezer- cases,  and  other  va- 
Inahle  toys  upon.  The  invention  of  these  pieces 
of  workmanship  was  derived  originally  from 
England,  whence  foreigners  give  them  the 
name  of  chains  of  England. 

In  making  these  chains,  a  part  of  the  wire 
is  folded  into  little  links  of  an  oval  form,  the 
longest  diameter  about  three  lines,  the  shortest 
one.  These,  after  they  have  been  exactly  sol- 
dered, are  again  folded  Into  two,  and  then 
bound  together  and  interwoven  by  means  of 
several  other  little  threads  of  the  same  thick- 
ness, some  of  which  passing  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  imitate  the  warp  of  a  stuff,  and  the 
others,  which  pass  transversel  V  the  woof ;  there 
are  at  least  four  thousand  littfe  links  in  a  chain 
of  four  pendants,  so  equally,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  firmly  connected,  that  the  eye  takes  the 
whole  to  consist  of  one  piece. 

Chain,  in  surveying,  a  measure  of  length, 
made  of  a  certain  number  of  links  of  iron-wire, 
serving  to  take  the  distance  between  two  or 
more  places.    Here  we  have, 

1.  A  chain  of  50  feet. 

2.  A  chain  of  one  pole  or  sixteen  feet  and 
a  half  in  length;  especially  useful  in  measur- 
ing and  laying  out  gardens  and  orchards,  or 
the  like,  by  the  pole  or  rod  measure. 

3.  A  chain  ot  d  poles,  or  fid  feet,  or  22 
yards,  in  length,  called  (butter's  chain,  and 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  business  of  survey- 
ing or  land-measuring,  because  that  10  square 
chains  just  make  an  English  acre  of  land  ;  so  that 
the  dimensions  being  taken  in  these  chains.and 
thence  the  contents  computed  in  square  chains, 
they  are  readily  turned  into  acres  bv  dividing 
by  10,  or  barely  cutting  off  the  last  figure  from 
the  square  chains.  Hut  it  is  still  better  in 
practice  to  proceed  thus,  viz.  count  the  dimen- 
sions, not  in  chains, but  all  in  links;  then  the 
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contents  an*  in  pquare  links ;  and  five  figures 
being  cnt  off  for  decimals,  the  test  are  acres; 
that  is  four  figures  to  bring  the  square  links  to 
square  chains,  and  one  moie  to  bring  the  square 
Cbainti  tO  acres. 

In  this  chain,  the  links  are  each  7  inches 
and  y^T,  or  rU'2  incites  in  length,  which  is  very 
nearly  5  of  a  foot.  And  hence  any  number  of 
chains  or  links  are  easily  brought  to  feet  or 
inches, or  the  contrary.  The  best  way  of  doing 
which  is  this;  multiply  the  number  of  links 
by  66,  then  cut  oil'  two  figures  for  decimals, 
and  the  rest  are  feet;  or  multiply  links  by  22 
for  yards,  cutting  oil'  two  figures.  See  SUR- 
VEYING. 

Chain-pi- mc    See  Pump. 

Chain-Shot,  two  balls  with  a  chain  be- 
tween them.  They  are  used  at  sea  to  bring 
down  yards  or  masts,  and  to  cut  the  shrouds  or 
rigging  of  a  ship. 

Chain  (Top),  on  board  a  ship,  a  chain  to 
sling  the  sail-yards  in  time  of  battle,  in  order 
to  prevent  tin  ni  from  falling  down  when  the 
ropes  by  which  they  are  hung  happen  to  be 
idiot  away,  or  rendered  incapable  of  service. 

Chain-walks,  or  Channels,  of  a  ship, 
porteboissoirs,  are  broad  ami  thick  planks  pro- 
jecting horizontally  front  the  ship's  outside, 
abreast  of  and  somewhat  behind  the  masts. 
TI.ev  are  formed  to  extend  the  shrouds  front 
each  other,  and  from  the  axis  or  middle  line 
of  the  ship,  mi  as  to  give  a  greater  security 
and  support  to  the  mast-,  as  well  as  to  prevent 
the  shrouds  from  damaging  the  gunwale,  or 
being  hurt  by  rubbing  against  it. 

Chains,  in  ship-building,  are  strong  links 
or  plates  of  iron,  the  louer  ends  ot  which 
are  bolted  through  the  ship's  side  to  the  tim- 
bers. 

Chains  (Hanging  in),  a  kind  of  punish- 
ment inflii  Ti  d  on  murdeieis.  By  the  stat.  2") 
Geo  II.  r.  37.  the  judge  shall  direct  such  to 
be  executed  on  the  next  day  but  one,  unless 
Sunday  intervene;  ami  their  bodies  to  be  deli- 
vered lo  the  surgeons  to  be  dissected  and  ana- 
tomized ;  and  he  may  direct  them  afterwards 
to  be  hung  in  chains. 

I  HA  I  K  (ruthaii  </),anciently  the  suggestion 
or  pulpit,  whence  the  priest  or  public  orator 
spoke  to  the  people.  (See  CATHEDRA.)  It  is 
still  applied  to  the  place  whence  professors  or 
regents  in  the  universities  deliver  their  lec- 
tures; thtiN  we  say.  the  processor's  chair.  It  is 
also  applied  to  the  chief  magistrate  off  a  city,  or 
rather  to  the  seat  appropriated  to  his  other  ; 
thus  we  say,  next  the  chair. 

Cmaik,  in  gcneial,  an  article  of  fuinitute 
contrived  for  the  put  pose  of  relieving  the  lower 
extiemities  from  the  incumbent  weight  of  the 
body. 

Ch  ii»<  with  square  seats  are  liable  to  many 
objections,  when  considered  with  respect  to 
tl  i  lr  influence  on  the  health  of  the  aged,  in- 
tuit, .  nd  especially  persons  iiftlieted  with  the 
piies,  or  troubled  M  ith  aseurides,    for  these,  a 

snd,  <<r  blunt,  I  'iangular  form  of  a  chair, 
resembling  the  shape  of*  saddle,  would  be  far 
piefctable,  and  more  conducive  to  the  allcvia- 
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tion  of  their  complaints.  The  reason  is  ob- 
vious; because  the  thighs  and  legs,  when  corn- 
pressed,  occasion  an  additional  irritation,  on  a 
part  which  is  already  in  a  preternatural  state  of 
excitement,  or,  perhaps,  subject  to  chronic 
inflammation,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  the 
hemorrhoids.  Nor  do  we  advise  those  patients 
to  accustom  themselves  to  rest  upon  very  soft 
cushions,  or  pillows,  except  such  as  are  tightly 
stulfed  with  horse-hair,  dry  mosses,  or  chaff. 
Hence  we  are  of  opinion,  that  the  studious,  and 
all  those  who  are  enuaued  in  sedentary  employ- 
ments, if  thev  regard  their  health  and  conve- 
nience, should  employ  either  round,  wooden 
chairs,  slightly  concave,  or  such  as  we  have 
before  ventured  to  suggest.  (//7//i>/i). 

C II  a  tit  (Sedan),  a  covered  vehicle  for  carry- 
ing a  single  person,  being  supported  by  two  ra- 
ther flexible  poles,  and  borne  by  two  men, 
hence  called  chairmen.  Hume  says  the  first 
sedan-chair  seen  in  England  was  used  by  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  in  the  reign  of  .Fames  1. 
to  the  great  indignation  of  the  people,  who  ex- 
claimed that  he  was  employing  his  fellow-crea- 
tures to  do  the  service  of  beasts.  The  number 
of  sedan-chairs  for  hire,  allowed  in  London  by 
act  12  Ceo.  1.  c.  12.  is  -100. 

CHAIRMAN,  the  president  of  an  assembly, 
or  company  ;  thus  we  say,  the  chairman  of  a 
committee. 

Chairman,  signifies  also  one  who  carries  a 
sedan-chair. 

CHAISE  DIEC,  a  town  of  France  in  the 
department  of  Upper  Loire.  Its  late  Benedic- 
tine abbey  was  much  celebrated.  Lat.  45.  15 
N.    Lon.  3.  4  E. 

Chaise,  a  sort  of  light  open  chariot,  or  ca- 
lash.   See  Coaches. 

The  invention  of  chaises  is  generally  ascribed 
to  Augustus  ;  though  Aureiius  Victor  relates 
that  post-chaises  were  first  introduced  by  Tra- 
jan. 

CHALASTK'S  (ynxrcnxa,  from  xntXau't  to 
relax.)  In  medicine,  relaxants;  preparations 
that  let  down  the  tone  of  animal  fibres. 

CHALAZA,  among  naturalists,  a  white 
knotty  kind  of  string  at  each  end  of  an  egg, 
forme'd  of  a  plexus  of  the  fibres  of  the  mem- 
branes whereby  the  yolk  and  white  are  con- 
nected together. 

Its  use,  according  to  Hervey,  is  to  he  as  it 
were  the  poles  of  this  microcosm,  and  the  con- 
nection ot  all  the  membranes  twisted  and  knit 
together;  whereby  the  liquors  are  not  only 
conserved,  each  in"  its  place,  but  also  in  its  due 
position  to  the  rest. 

Deri i am  adds,  that  they  also  serve  to  keep 
one  ami  the  same  part  of  the  yolk  uppermost, 
let  the  egg  be  turned  which  wav  it  will;  which 
is  done  by  the  following  mechanism:  the  cha- 
laza*  are  "specifically  heavier  than  the  whites 
wherein  they  swim:  and  being  braced  to  the 
membrane  of  the  yolk,  ■  little  out  of  the  axis, 
they  cause  one  side  of  the  yolk  to  be  heavier 
than  the  other.  The  yolk  Wing  thus  by  the 
chala/a*  ui  ole  buoyant,  and  kept  swimming* 
in  the  midst  of  two  whites,  is  by  its  own 
heavy  side  kept  with  the  same  side  always  i 
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pennost:  which  uppermost  side  he  imagines 

to  be  that  whereon  the  cicatricula  lie*. 

CHALAZION  (chalazion  x«W"*>  from 
y»a'«,  a  hail-stone.)  Chalaza.  (Jraudo.  An 
indolent,  moveable  tubercle  on  the  margin  of 
the  eye-lid,  like  a  hail  stone. 

i  HA  l.i  KIM  >\  and  Chalcboom ia,  an 
ancient  city  of  Bithynia,  opposite  Byzantium, 
built  by  a  colony  from  Megara. 

CHALCEDOMIS.  Chalcedony.  Inoryc- 
tology,  a  genus  of  the  class  earths,  order 
siliceous  :  consisting  of  silica,  a  small  quantity 
ofalumine,  with  sometimes  about  a  tenth  of 
lime,  and  a  slight  trace  of oxyd  of  iron  ;  hard, 
lightish,  shining  within,  breaking  into  inde- 
terminate fragments  with  sharp  edges ;  com- 
pact, not  mouldering  in  the  air,  of  a  more  or 
less  perfectly  conchoidal  texture;  never.opakc; 
tough,  admitting  a  high  polish,  and  generally 
of  a  common  form ;  not  melting  before  the 
blow-pipe.  Seventeen  species.  The  following 
are  the  chief. 

1.  C.  cacholouius.  Cacholony:  kachelony. 
Mi  Ik  white  :  somewhat  diaphonous,  becoming 
opake  in  the  fire.  Found  in  the  rivers  Bu- 
charest and  Mungu),  and  the  Feroe  Inlands, 
where  it  sometimes  lies  between  strata  of  semi- 
transparent  chalcedony.  It  is  never  found  in 
drops  or  stalactitical.  The  Kalmucs  make  tbeir 
idols  and  domestic  vessels  of  it. 

2.  C.  genuinus.  Real  chalcedony.  Common 
cbalcedony.  Found  in  Cornwall  and  the  He- 
brides; in  Iceland,  Siberia,  the  Feroe  Islands, 
Silesia,  Saxonv,  in  various  shapes,  kidney- 
shaped,  stalactitical,  globular,  botryoidal,  like 
hollow  pebbles,  often  containing  air  bubbles  or 
drops  of  water;  also  in  angular  pieces  and  veins 
in  prophyry  and  amygdalite,  and  sometimes 
cubic;  colour  vaiious  shades  of  grey,  with 
sometimes  a  tinge  of  green  or  blue;  lustre  ge- 
nerally seniitransparent,  rarely  diaphonous ;  the 
surface  is  rough;  fracture  even,  though  some- 
times passing  into  the  fine  splintery  or  imper- 
fectly chonchoidal.  Specific  gravity  from  2,586 
to  2,655.  Contains 

Silica  -  -  81 
Alumina  mixt  with  iron  lb' 

100 

3.  f).  caeruleus.  Blue  chalcedony.  Found 
on  the  shores  of  Scotland,  in  the  Feroe  Islands, 
Saxony,  Bohemia,  Hungary, and  Transylvania; 
in  most  respects,  excepting  colour,  resembling 
the  last. 

4.  C.  niger.  Black  chalcedony.  Found  near 
Chomnick  in  Saxony  imbedded  in  porphyry. 

5.  C.  lutens.  Yellow  chalcedony.  Found  near 
the  river  Tour  in  Siberia,  and  in  Ceylon,  Hun- 
gary, and  Saxony. 

6  Carneolus.  Carneolian.  Cornelian. 
Blood-red,  semi-transparent,  of  a  perfectly 
conchoidal  texture.  Found  in  Arabia  and 
Hindustan,  Egypt,  and  various  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, generally  in  roundish  pieces,  and  also  in 
layers  in  agate :  colour  various  shades  of  red  ; 
rarelv  opake,  and  sometimes  turbid,  with  a 
few  slender  shades ;  outer  surface  rough  and 
uneven,  toe  fragments  indeterminately  angular 


and  sharp-edged.  Specific  gravity  from  2,630 
totJOO. 

7-  C.  dendrilirus.  Mocha  stone.  Pale- 
painted  with  dee  per- coloured  arborescent  rami- 
fications. Found  in  the  East,  Iceland,  the  Pa- 
latinate of  the  Rhine,  and  other  parts  of  En- 
rope  ;  those  of  the  East  are  esteemed  tlie  most 
valuable. 

8.  -C.  fasciatns.  Sardonyx.  Marked  with 
hands  differing  in  colour  and  transparency. 
Found  in  Ceylon,  Feroe,  and  Iceland,  Bohe- 
mia, and  Saxony  :  colour  grey,  somewhat  pel- 
lucid, with  milk-white,  diaphonous  bands; 
rarely  with  rosy  or  green  bands  or  blueish,  or 
blood-red  with  white  or  grey;  the  bands  are 
narrower  or  broader,  of  equal  or  unequal 
width,  parallel,  confluent,  straight,  angular, 
or  undulate. 

9.  C.  onyx.  Onyx.  Achates.  Breaking 
into  concentrically  crustose  fragments  differing 
in  colour  and  degree  of  transparency.  Found 
in  the  East  Indies,  Siberia,  Bohemia,  Por- 
tugal, and  Saxonv,  in  thicker  or  thinner  frag- 
ments, and  sometimes  in  pebbles ;  the  colours, 
whatever  it  may  chance  to  be,  grey,  black, 
flesh-colour,  or  intermixed,  alternating  in  va- 
rious manners,  generally  in  concentric  circles. 
The  hardest  species  of  the  whole  genus.  Spe- 
cific gravity  from  2,500  to  2,600. 

10.  Chrysoprasus.  Chrysoprase.  Found  in 
Germany,  generally  in  solid  masses,  sometimes 
in  loose  pebbles,  or  layers  of  asbest  talc,  litho- 
marg  and  iron  ochre:  hard,  hut  does  not  strike 
tire  with  steel ;  colour  various  shades  of  apple- 
green,  sometimes  other  greens.  Specific  gravity 
3,250. 

11.  C.  heliotropius.  Heliotrope ;  blood- 
stone.   Diaphonous;  of  a  conchoidal  texture; 

reen  marked  with  opaque  blood-red  dots  and 
rons.  Found  in  Asia,  Persia,  Siberia,  Ice- 
land, Bohemia,  and  Franconia  in  rocks  of  trap. 
Specific  gravity  from  2,620  to  2  /00. 

CHAU  IDEXSES,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
isthuris  between  Teos  and  Erythrse. 

CT1ALCI U1CA,  in  antiquity,  banqueting- 
houses ;  some  are  very  curious,  says  Mr.  Per- 
rault,  to  kn-.w  what  this  word  signifies.  Phi- 
lander thinks,  that  this  (Ireek  word  signifies 
the  places  where  money  matters  are  decided, 
or  the  office  for  the  mint,  supposing  the  word 
comes  from  -.  -  brass,  and  J.xn,  justice. 
Some  will  have  it  read  causidica,  a*  much  as 
to  say,  a  hall  for  pleading.  Festus  informs 
us,  that  chalcidica  was  a  sort  of  building  first 
found  out  in  the  city  of  (  ali  bis:  Arnobus  calls 
chalcidica  the  fine  halls,  where  the  poets 
feigned  that  the  pagan  gods  supped.  Barharo 
and  Bald  us  think  it  a  proper  name  for  that  sort 
of  buildings,  which  Dion  says  was  erected  by 
Jalius  ('iesar  in  honour  of  his  father.  Palladio 
follows  Barbaro  in  his  design,  and  draws  this 
building  in  the  fashion  of  the  judgment-seat, 
described  by  Vitruvius  in  the  temple  of  Au- 
gustas, which  was  joined  to  the  great  church 
of  Fano. 

M.  Perrault  says,  "  Being  assured  by  the 
testimony  of  Ausonius,  that  chalcidica  was  a 
lofty  place,  which  we  call  the  first  story,  I 
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think,  ili.it  these  rhalcidicas  were  lar^e  and 
lofty  halls,  where  justice  was  administered, 
erected  at  tin-  t-nd  of  their  palaces,  even  with 
tin*  galleries  through  which  they  went  out  ot" 
on»-  mom  into  another,  and  where  the  pleaders 
walked," 

CHAI.CIS,  in  am  ient  sreography,  tlie  chief 
city  ot'  Euhoja,  in  that  part  which  is  nearest  to 
Bttotia.  It  was  founded  hy  an  Athcnihii  co- 
lony. Tiie  island  Was  said  to  he  joined  to  the 
continent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chains. 
There  were  three  oilier  towns  of  the  same  name 
in  Thrace,  Acarnania,  and  Sicily,  ail  belong- 
ing to  the  Corinthians  (Win  ),  iu\ 

ChaLCIS.  In  zoology,  a  genus  of  the 
class  illsecta,  order  hyincnuptera.  Mouth  with 
a  horny,  compressed  jaw;  feelers  four,  equal ; 
antennas  short,  cylindrical,  fusiform,  the  first 
joint  a  little  thicker;  thorax  gibbous,  lengthen- 
ed behind  in  the  place  of  the  scute) :  abdomen 
rounded  and  slightly  petiolate.  Eleven  species, 
foun  1  only  hitherto  in  Kurope  or  South  Ame- 
rica. The  largest,  c.  asiformis,  of  the  size  of  the 
common  bee :  the  rest  for  the  most  pari  much 
smaller. 

(  1IALLOLIS.    In  oryctology.    See  L'ra- 

N  1 1 "  M . 

CHALCO'fillAI'iIElt.  s.  (x«x»oypf30 
A  n  engraver  in  brass. 

CHALCO'OKAPHY.  *.  (%«xxw>**0  En- 
g  raving  in  brass. 

(  HALCOXDYLAS  (Demetrius),  a  learned 
(ireek,  born  at  Constantinople,  left  that  city 
after  its  being  taken  by  the  Turks,  and  after- 
wards taught  (ireek  in  several  cities  in  Italy. 
He  composed  a  (.Ireek  grammar;  and  died  at 
31. Ian  in  I.">l3. 

1  ualcondvlas  (Laonicus),a  famous  (ireek 
1  i.*torian  of  the  loth  centurv,  was  horn  at 
Athens;  and  wrote  an  excellent  history  of 
Un  i  arks,  from  Ottoman,  who  reigned  ai'out 
:  i-  \ear  13(H),  to  .Mahomet  II.  in  1  h>3. 

CHALD.EA,  a  country  of  Asia,  between 
t!  v  I'uphrates  and  Tigris.  lis  capital  is  Haby- 
loti,  whose  inhabitants  weie  famous  for  their 
know  :e>';re  of  Astrology  (ClC.). 

(  liAIJ/.KI,  the  Chahkeans,  a  people  of 
the  greater  Asia,  who  above  all  others  prac- 
tised the  art  of  astrology.  The  prophet  Daniel 
was  instructed  by  them.  They  worshipped 
l  ie  lire.  The  Jen  s  likewise  affirm,  as  Jerom 
says,  that  those  words  of  Seriptuie,  which  say 
tlt.it  Abraham  came  out  of  Cr  of  the  Chaldees 
shew,  that  he  was  miraculously  delivered  out 
of  the  tire,  into  which  the  Chahkeans  had  cast 
him  because  he  refused  to  adore  it.  It  is  cre- 
d  hie  that  these  (Jhahheans  worshipped  the  sun 
and  stars,  which  they  looked  upon  as  eternal 
I  re-,  and  that  in  keeping  a  perpetual  lire  burn- 
ing upon  their  altars,  they  desired  to  keep  and 
j  reserve  a  resemblance  of  them  continually  be- 
fore their  eves. 

(  IIAU/KK  LANGUAGE,  that  spoken 
by  the  Chaldeans.  It  is  a  dialect  of  the  lie- 
I. ie\v. 

(  ii.m.iike  r a ii a t'li it .\sn,  in  the  rabbini- 
cal si  \le,  is  called  Tary u m.  There  are  three 
(  haldec  paraphrases  in  Walton's  polyglot;  viz. 
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that  of  Onkeios,  that  of  Jonathan  son  of  I'zic), 
and  that  of  Jerusalem. 

(  HALhltOX.  an  Knglish  dry  measure, con- 
sisting of  thirty-M\  hu<>heis,  heaped  up  accord- 
ing to  the  sealed  bushel  kept  at iiuildhall,  Lon- 
don :  but  on  ship-hoard,  twentv-tme  chaldrons 
of  coals  are  allon  ed  to  the  score.  The  chaldron 
should  weigh  two  thousand  pounds. 

CIIAI.lt  K,  the  cup  or  vessel  used  to  ad- 
minister the  wine  in  riie  sacrament,  and  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  iu  the  ma-s.  The  use  of  tl»e 
chain  e,  or  communicating  in  both  kinds,  is 
by  the  church  of  House  denied  to  the  laity, 
who  communicate  only  in  one  kind,  the  clergy 
alone  being  allowed  the  privilege  of  communi- 
cating in  both  kinds. 

CHA'idCKI).  a.  (from  ml'u,  Lat  )  Hav- 
ing a  cell  or  cup  (Shaktpcun  ). 

(JHALIZA,  in  Hebrew  antiquity,  the  ce- 
remony whereby  a  woman  left  a  widow  pulled 
oil*  her  brother-in-law's  shoes,  w  ho  should  have 
espoused  her;  after  which  she  wa>  at  liberty  to 
marry  whom  she  pleased. 

CHALK.  (cealc,  Sax.  calcfc,  Welsh.) 
See  Creta. 

Chalk.  Creta.  Carbonas  calcis.  Pure 
chalk  is  .i  neutral  salt,  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  cretaceous  acid  with  lime.  It  is  much 
used  as  an  absorbent  an  I  antacid,  to  stop  diar- 
rhoeas accompanied  with  acidity  of  the  prima? 
via?. 

7«  Chalk,  v.  a.  (from  the  mum.)  I.  To 
rub  u  ith  chalk  (lludibra*).  2.  To  manure  with 
chalk  (JJjithnt  r).  3.  To  mark  or  trace  out  as 
with  chalk  (I Foodcard). 

Ciiai.k-i  b'TTBK.  .v.  A  man  that  digs  chalk. 

Cualk-lands  are  thus  denominated,  from 
their  consisting  principally  of  ehalk,  with  a 
thin  layer  of  mould  or  soil  over  it.  They  are 
well  calculated  for  the  growth  of  barley  and 
wheat,  and  especially  of  oats,  which  will  thrive 
well  on  any  kind  of  chalky  land,  however  in- 
different. They  naturally  produce  a  small  spe- 
cies of  vetch,  called  the  smooth  podded  tare, 
or  tine  tare,  en  u;n  tetrasperum,  L.  together 
with  poppies.  May  weed,  fxc.  Sainfoin  ami 
hop-Clover  will  aUo  succeed  on  these  lauds; 
and,  where  they  are  of  the  better  sort,  the 
hare's-foot  trefoil,  trifolium  arvense,  L.  will 
thrive.  The  best  manures  for  this  species  of 
soil  are,  dung,  old  rags,  and  the  dung  left  after 
folding  sheep;  a  practice  which  is  particularly 
useful  here,  and  which,  we  hope,  will  become 
more  general. 

Chalk-pit.  $.  A  pit  in  which  chalk  is  dug- 
(Woodward). 

Chalk-stones.    It  is  well  known  that 

concretions  occasionally  make  their  appearance 
in  joints  long  subject  to  gout.  These  concre- 
tions, from  their  colour  and  softness,  have  re- 
ceived the  name  of  chalk-stones.  They  are 
usually  small,  though  they  have  been  observed 
of  the* size  of  an  eng.  It  had  long  been  the 
Opinion  of  physicians  that  these  concretions 
were  similar  to  the  urinary  calculi.  See-CAL- 
c  I/LI. 

Of  course,  alter  the  discovery  of  uric  acid  by 
Scheele,  it  uas  usual  to  consider  the  gouty 
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chalk-stones  as  collections  of  that  acid.   They  sheriffor  returningofficer  he  totally  indifferent; 

were  subjected  to  a  chemical  analysis  by  Dr.  that,  where  an  alien  is  indicted,  the  jury  should 

Wollaston  in  \J'J7.  who  found  them  composed  be  de  medietate,  or  half  foreigners,  if  so  many 

of  uric  acid  and  soda,    liouty  concretions  are  are  found  in  the  place  (which  does  not  indeed 

soft  and  friable.    Cold  water  has  little  effect  hold  in  treasons,  aliens  being'  very  improper 

•  n  them ;  hat  boiling  water  dissolves  a  small  judges  of  the  breach  of  allegiance ;  nor  yet  in 
rfion.    If  an  acid  be  added  to  this  solution,  the  case  of  Egyptians  nnder  the  statute  2z  Hen. 

I  crystals  of  uric  acid  are  deposited  on  the  VIII.  c.  10.)  that  on  every  panel  there  should 

•  >f  the  vessel.  These  concretions  are  com-  be  a  competent  number  of  hundreders  ;  and 

•  iy  soluble  in  potash  when  the  action  of  that  the  particular  jurors  should  be  omni  ex- 
•  H.kaiine  solution  is  assisted  by  heat.  When  eeptione  majores,  not  liable  to  objections  either 

treated  with  diluted  sulphuric  or  with  muriatic  propter  honor  it  respect  urn,  propter  defectum^ 

acid,  the  soda  is  separated  ;  but  the  uric  acid  propter  affectum,  or  propter  delictum. 

remains,  and  may  be  separated  by  nitration.  Challenges  on  any  of  tne  foregoing  accounts 

The  liquid,  when  evaporated,  yields  crystals  of  are  styled  challenges  for  cause  ;  which  may  bo 

sulphate  or  muriate  of  soda,  according  to  the  without  stint  in  both  civil  and  criminal  trials, 

acid  employed.    The  residuum  possesses  all  Hut  in  criminal  cases,  or  at  least  in  capital 

the  characters  of  uric  acid.  ones,  there  is,  in Jaeorem  vit<e%  allowed  to  the 

When  uric  arid,  soda,  and  a  little  warm  prisoner  an  arbitrary  and  capricious  species 

water,  are  triturated  together,  a  mass  is  formed,  of  challenge  to  a  certain  number  of  jurors, 

which,  after  the  surplus  of  soda  is  washed  off,  without  showing  any  cause  at  all;  which 

possesses  the  chemical  properties  of  gouty  con-  is  called  a  peremptory  challenge :  a  provision 

cretions.    (British  Encyclop.).  full  of  that  tenderness  and  humanity  to  pri- 

CHALKY.  o.  (from  chalk.)  I.  Consisting  soners  for  which  our  laws  are  justly  famous, 

of  chalk;  white  with  chalk.    2.  Impregnated  This  is  grounded  on  two  reasons:  I.  As  every 

with  chalk  (Bacon).  one  must  be  sensible  what  sudden  impressions 

To  CHA'LLBNUB.  v.  a.  (ehalentrer,  Ft.)  and  unaccountable  prejudices  we  are  apt  to 

I.  To  call  another  to  answer  for  an  offence  by  conceive  upon  the  bare  looks  and  gestures  of 

combat  (SI, uhis).    2.  To  call  to  a  contest  another ;  and  how  necessary  it  is  that  a  pri- 

(Lorlce).  3.  To  accuse  (Shaksp.).  4.  (In  law.)  soner,  when  put  to  defend  his  life,  should  have 

To  object  to  the  impartiality  of  any  one  (Hale),  a  good  opinion  of  his  jury,  the  want  of  which 

5.  To  claim  as  due  (Addison).   %.  To  call  to  might  totally  disconcert  him;  the  law  wills 

the  performance  of  conditions.  not  that  he  should  be  tried  by  any  one  man 

Challenge.  *.  (from  the  verb.)     I.  A  against  whom  he  has  conceived  a  "prejudice, 

summons  to  combat  (Shak.).    2.  A  demand  even  without  being  able  to  assign  a  reason  for 

of  something  as  due  (Collier).  such  his  dislike.   2.  Because  upon  challenges 

Challenge,  in  the  law  of  England,  is  an  for  cause  shown,  if  the  reason  assigned  prove 

exception  made  to  jurors;  and  is  either  in  civil  insufficient  to  set  aside  the  juror,  perhaps  the 

or  criminal  cases.  hare  questioning  his  indifference  mav  some* 

In  civil  ca«es,  challenges  are  of  two  sorts;  times  provoke  a  resentment;  to  prevent  all  ill 

challenges  to  the  array,  and  challenges  to  the  consequences  from  which,  the  prisoner  is  still 

poll.    Challenges  to  the  array  are  at  once  an  at  liberty,  if  he  pleases,  peremptorily  to  set 

exception  to  the  whole  panel,  in  which  the  him  aside. 

jury  are  arrayed,  or  set  in  order  by  the  sheriff  This  privilege  of  peremptory  challenges, 

in  bis  return  ;  and  they  may  be  made  upon  ac-  though  granted  to  the  prisoner,  is  denied  to 

count  of  partiality  or  some  default  in  the  sheriff  the  king  by  the  statute  33  Edward  I.  stat.  4. 

or  bis  under  officer  who  arrayed  the  panel,  which  enacts,  that  the  king  shall  challenge  no 

Also,  though  there  be  no  personal  objection  jurors  without  assigning  a  cause  certain,  to  be 

against  the  sheriff,  yet  if  he  arrays  the  panel  at  tried  and  approved  by  the  court.  However,  it 

the  nomination,  or  under  the  direction  of  either  is  held  that  the  king  need  not  assign  his  cause 

party,  this  is  good  cause  of  challenge  to  the  of  challenge  till  all  the  panel  is  gone  through, 

array.    Challenges  to  the  polls,  t«  capitc,  are  and  unless  there  cannot  be  a  fulljury  without 

exceptions  to  particular  jurors ;  and  seem  to  the  persons  so  challenged ;  and  then',  and  not 

answer  the  reeusatio  jmdieit  in  the  civil  and  sooner,  the  king's  counsel  must  show  the 

canon  laws  ;  by  the  constitutions  of  which  a  cause,  otherwise  the  juror  shall  be  sworn, 

judge  might  be  refused  upon  any  suspicion  of  CHA'LLENGEK.  s  (from  challenge.)  I. 

partiality.  By  the  laws  of  England  also,  in  the  One  that  summons  another  to  combat  (Shak- 

times  of  Bracton  and  Fleta,  a  judge  might  be  spearr).  2.  One  that  claims  superiority  (Sh.). 

refused  for  good  cause ;  but  now  the  law  is  3.  A  claimant  (Hooker). 

otherwise,  and  it  is  held  that  judges  or  Justices  <  f  I A  \A  ».\  VM  'R-SAON  B,  an  ancient  city 

cannot  be  challenged.  See  Black  stone  s  Com-  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Saone  and 

mentaries,  vol.  iii.  Loire.    It  is  the  ancient  Cabilonum.    ft  is 

In  criminal  cases,  challenges  may  be  made  the  staple  of  iron  for  Lyons  and  St.  Etienne, 

either  on  the  part  of  the  king,  or  on  that  of  and  of  the  wines  for  exportation.    The  great 

the  prisoner ;  and  either  to  the  whole  array,  Roman  way  from  Lyons  to  Boulogne  passed 

or  to  the  separate  polls,  for  the  very  same  re*-  by  this  city.    Lat.  4b.  47  N.    Lon.  4.  57  E. 

sons  that  they  may  be  in  civil  causes.    For  it  Ciialons-sur-Marne,  a  handsome  town 

is  here  at  least  as  necessary  as  there,  that  the  of  France,  in  tin:  department  of  Marnc.  It 
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contains  at  least  1©,(KH)  inhabitants,  who  carry 

on  a  considerable  trade  in  shalloons  and 
other  woollen  stuffs.  Lat.  IS.  oj  X.  Lon.  4. 
27  E. 

CHALUMEAU,  a  French  term,  signifying 
originally  a  straw  or  stalk  of  corn;  after- 
ward,  a  "musical  reed  or  pipe;  and  is  now 
applied  adjectively  hy  musicians  to  denote  the 
lower  notes  sounded  upon  a  clarionet,  such 
notes  much  resembling  those  brought  from  a 

CHALYBEATE,  (chalyhcata,  mcdica- 
menta  ;  from  chalyhs,  steel.)  Of  or  belonging 
to  iron.  A  term  given  to  any  medicine  into 
which  iron  enters- ;  as  chalybeate  mixture. 
Pills,  waters,  Sec. 

Chalybeate  water.  Aqua  chalybeata. 
Any  mineral  water  which  abound*  with  iron; 
such  are  the  waters  of  Tunhridge,  .Spa, 
Pyrntont,  Cheltenham,  Scarborough,  and 
Hartfel. 

CHALYBES  and  Calyhes,  in  ancient 
geography,  a  people  of  Asia  Minor,  near  Pon- 
tus,  powerful,  and  possessed  of  a  great  extent 
of  country,  abounding  in  iron  mines.  They 
were  partly  conquered  by  Cru?sus,  king  of 
Lydia.  Some  authors  imagine  tint  the  Ca« 
lybes  are  a  nation  of  Spain  (f  'irgif). 

CHALYH1S  RUIiiGO  jPRiEPARATA. 
See  Kuhigo  pkrkt. 

CHALYBS  (chufi;fj3,  from  chnlyl>rs%  a  peo- 
ple in  Pontus,  who  dug  iron  outot  the  earth.) 
Steel.  The  best,  hardest,  finest,  and  the 
closest  grained  forged  iron. 

CHAM,  or  Kjian,  the  title  given  to  the 
sovereign  princes  of  Tartary.  The  word,  in 
the  Persian,  signifies  mighty  lord  ;  in  the  Scla- 
vonic, empetor.  Sperlingius,  in  his  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Danish  term  of  majesty,  koning% 
king,  thinks  the  Tartarian  chum  may  be  well 
derived  from  it  ;  adding,  that  in  the  noiththey 
say  kan,  konncn%  konge,  komiing,  &c.  The 
term  chain  is  also  applied,  among  tbe  Persians, 
to  the  jjreat  lords  of  the  court,  and  the  gover- 
nors of  provinces. 

CHA'MA.  In  zoology,  a  genus  of  the  clnss 
vermes,  order  testacea,  animal,  a  telhys  ;  shell 
bivalve,  ratber  coarse;  hinge  with  a  callous 

{gibbosity,  obliquely  inserted  in  an  oblique  hol- 
ow  ;  anterior  slope  closed.  Twenty-live  spe- 
cies scattered  through  tbe  different  seas  of  the 
globe  ;  of  various  size  and  external  polish,  be- 
ing iu  some  instances  finch  glabrous  and  in 
others  rugose  and  spinous.  The  two  chiefly 
worth  notice  are, 

1.  C.  thaca.  Shell  roundish  longitudinally 
striate;  posterior  slojie  ret  use.  Inhabits  the 
Chilese  shores,  where  it  buries  itself  in  the 
sands  ;  shell  white,  violet  and  yellow,  within 
elegant  purple  ;  about  four  inches  in  diameter  ; 
the  first  a  very  rich  and  delicate  food. 

2.  C.  gigas.  Shell  plaited  with  arched 
scales;  posterior  slope  gaping,  with  crenulate 
nurgin.  Inhabits  tbe  Indian  Ocean;  and  is 
sometimes  so  small  as  not  to  measure  an  inch 
in  length;  sometimes  far  exceeds  all  other 
testaceous  productions ;  having  been  found  of 
the  weight  of  live  hundred  and  thirty-two 
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pounds,  and  the  flesh  or  inhabitant  so  large  as 
to  furnish  a  hundred  and  twenty  men  with 
food,  and  strong  enough  to  cut  asunder  a 
cable,  and  lop  off  men's  hands.  Shell  lucid, 
white;  sometimes  rosy  varied  with  yellow, 
red  and  white;  posterior  aperture  ovate  ;  binge 
armed  with  a  tooth  besides  the  callus. 

CHAMA'DE.  s.  fFrench.)  The  beat  of  the 
drum  which  declares  a  surrender  (.■lii'iis.). 

CM  AM. -til  ISSl'S     See  (ilecoMa. 

CHAM.I 'DKY^ ,  (chamtv'fry*,  y  ; 
from  ynixni,  the  ground,  and  ?:y:,  the  oak  :  so 
called  from  its  leaves  resembling  the  oak.) 
Uermandcr.  This  plant,  Teurrinm  chamse- 
drys;  foliis  cuneiformi-ovatis,  im  isi.-;, crenatis, 
petiolatis;  floribus  tcrnis;  caulibus  procum- 
bentibus,  subpilosis,  of  Linneui,  bus  a  mode- 
rately bitter  ami  somewhat  aromatic  taste.  It 
was  in  high  repute  amongst  the  ancients  in 
intermittent  fevers,  rheumatism,  and  gout  ; 
and  where  an  aromatic  bitter  is  wanting,  ger- 
mander may  be  administered  with  success. 
See  TcfCRii  M. 

CHAM.KIjKOX.  In  botany*  a  genus  of 
the  class  syngenesia,  order  polygamia,  segre- 
gata.  Calyx  six  or  eight  flowered,  imbricate, 
many-leaved  ;  florets  tulml  :v,  all  II.  rm..pliro- 
dite;  receptacle  naked;  seeds  covered  with  the 
calycle  growing  to  them.  One  species  ;  a 
native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  with  simple 
w  hite  stem,  leaves  long,  narrow  ,  edged  with 
spines  ;  heads  oval,  scaly  ;  the  scales  eliding  iu 
a  purple  spine ;  flow  ers  white.  This  is  the 
cardeus  or  carline  thistle,  the  carlin a  acaulis  ; 
caule  unifloro,  flore  breviore,  of  Linneus.  Tbe 
root  of  this  plant  is  bitter,  and  said  to  possess 
diaphoretic  and  anthelmintic  virtues.  It  is 
also  extolled  hy  foreign  physicians  in  the 
cure  of  acute,  malignant,  and  chronic  dis- 
orders. 

Cham.e'leon,  in  zoology.     See  Lacer- 

TA. 

CIIAM/EMK'LUM  (cham<emelum,  -,-'<,'<.«,- 
fxiXov;  from  xaixat*  *Me  groniid,  and  yiter,  an 
apple  ;  because  it  grows  upon  the  ground,  and 
has  the  smell  of  an  apple.)  Chanueinchim 
nobile.    Chamomilla  romana.    Common  ca« 
momile.    Anthem  is  nobilis;  foliis  pinnato- 
compositis  Unearibus  acutis  sabrillosis,  of 
Linneus.    Both  tie   leaves  and  flowers  of  this 
indigenous  plant  have  a  strong,  though  not 
Ungrateful,  smell,  and  a  very  bitter,  nauscuus 
taste  :  but  the  latter  are  the  bitterer,  and  con- 
siderably more  aromatic.    They  possess  tonic 
and  stomachic  qualities,  and  are  much  em- 
ployed to  restore  tone  to  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines, ami  as  a  pleasant  and.  cheap  bitter. 
A  simple  infusion  is  frequently  taken  to  excite 
vomiting,  or  for  promoting  the  operation  of 
emetics.    Externally  they  are  used  iu  the  dc- 
roctutn  pio  fomento,  and  are  an  ingredient 
in  the  dc«uctuui  pro  cnemate.    See  Antue- 
III*. 

CiiamavMELI'M  Fi.oRE  pi.eno.  Double 
chamomile.  A  variety  of  the  officinal  chains- 
inelum,  produced  by  culture. 

Cham.eme'm.'m  vuuia're.  Chamomilla 
nostras.    The  plant  directed  under  this  name 
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hi  the  pharmacopoeias  is  the  autricaria  chamo- 
mil U  ;  receptaculis  conicis ;  radiis  patentibus  ; 
so  nam  is  calycinis,  marline  scqualibus,  of  Lin- 
neu v  Its  virtues  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
chameroeluui,  bat  in  a  mach  inferior  degree. 
See  Matricaria. 

CHAM/EMO'KI  S  (ckam<emorm$t  from 
X»l**>,  on  the  ground,  and  /**{*«,  the  mulberry 
tree.)  Cloud-berries.  The  ripe  fruit  of  this 
plant,  rubus  chamaemorns  ;  foiiis  simplicibus 
lobatis,  cattle  interni  unifloro,  of  Linneus,  is 
prepared  in  Sweden,  ice.  into  a  jam  ;  and  it  re- 
commended to  allay  thirst,  £&c.  in  fevers,  phthi- 
sical diseases,  hcemoptvsis,  &c.     See  Riuus. 

CHAJWP1TYS  (c'kanuzpityt,  x»nm*A»t  ; 
from  y  t:  .  .,  the  ground,  and  «»?vc,  the  pine 
tree.)  Common  ground  pine.  This  low  hairy 
plant,  tencrium  chanuepitys  foiiis  trifidi*,  li- 
nearibus,  integerrimis ;  (loribus  sessilihus,  la- 
teralibus,  solitariis  ;  caule  diffuso,  of  Linneus, 
has  a  moderately  bitter  taste,  and  a  resinous, 
not  disagreeable  smell,  somewhat  like  that  of 
the  pine.  The  tops  or  leaves  are  recommended 
as  aperients  and  corroborants  of  the  nervous 
system,  aud  said  to  be  particularly  serviceable 
in  female  obstructions  and  paralytic  disorders. 
See  Tkccrium. 

CHAM/EROPS.  Palmetto,  or  dwarf  palm. 
In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  poly^amia,  or- 
der trioccia.  Calyx  three  parted  ;  petals  three; 
name  us  six ;  pistils  three ;  drupe  three,  one- 
seeded.  Three  species :  south  of  Europe ;  Ja- 
pan; Cochin-china. 

CHAMBER,  in  building,  a  member  of  a 
lodging,  or  piece  of  an  apartment,  ordinarily 
intended  for  sleeping  in;  and  called  by  the 
Latins  cubiculum. 

Sometimes  the  word  denotes  any  retired 
room ;  at  others,  any  cavity  or  hollow ;  at 
others,  a  species  of  great  gun ;  at  others,  the 
cavity  where  the  powder  is  lodged  iu  a  mine. 
See  also  the  following  articles. 

Cu  a. 11  he  u  (Imperial,)  is  a  court  or  jurisdic- 
tion held  anciently  at  Spires,  but  since  trans- 
ferred to  Wertslar;  in  which  are  determined 
the  differences  arising  among  the  princes  and 
cities  of  the  empire. 

Chamber  (Privy).  Gentlemen  of  the  privy* 
chamber  are  servants  of  the  king  ;  who  arc  to 
trait  and  attend  on  him  and  the  queen  at  court, 
in  their  diversions,  etc.  Their  numbsr  is 
forty-eight,  under  t he  lord-chamberlain ;  twelve 
of  whotu  are  in  quarterly  waiting,  and  two  of 
these  lie  in  the  privy  chamber. 

C  hamber  in  policy,  is  used  for  the  place 
where  certain  assemblies  are  held;  also,  for 
the  assemblies  themselves. 

Of  these  there  are  various  kinds;  some  es- 
tablished for  the  administration  of  justice ; 
others  for  matters  of  commerce,  &c.  Of  the 
first  kind  among  us  was  the 

Chamber  (Court  of  Star,)  an  iufamous  tri- 
bunal, so  called  probably  lor  the  following 
reason.  Before  the  banUbment  of  the  Jews 
under  Edward  I.  their  on  tract  .and  obligations 
were  denominated  in  our  records  starra,  or 
•tans,  from  a  corruption  of  the  Hebrew  word 
shetar,  a  covenant :  when  the  Jews  were  ex- 


pelled the  kingdom,  the  room  wherein  these 
starra  were  deposited  was  applied  to  the  use  of 
the  king  s  council  sitting  in  their  judicial  ca- 
pacity. 

This  was  a  court  of  very  ancient  original ; 
but  new-modelled  by  statutes  3 Hen.  VII.  c.  I. 
and  21  Hen.  VI 11.  c.  20.  consisting  of  divers 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  being  privy-coun- 
sellors, toother  with  two  judges  ot  the  courts 
of  common-law,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
jury.  Their  jurisdiction  extended  legally  over 
riou,  perjury,  misbehaviour  of  sheriffs,  and 
other  notorious  misdemeanors,  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  land.  Vet  this  was  afterwards,  (as 
lord  Clarendon  informs  us)  stretched  to  the 
most  arbitrary  purposes;  for  which  reason,  it 
was  finally  abolished  by  statute  16  Car.  I.  c. 
10.  to  the  general  joy  of  the  whole  nation. 
There  is  in  the  British  Museum  (Marl.  MSS. 
Vol.  I.  No.  126)  a  very  full,  methodical,  and 
accurate  account  of  the  constitution  and  course 
of  this  court,  compiled  by  William  Hudson  of 
Gray's  lun,  an  eminent  practitioner  therein. 
A  short  account  of  the  same,  with  copies  of 
all  its  process,  may  also  be  fouud  in  1»  Kym. 
Fa»d.  192,  fcc. 

The  star-chamber  differed  from  all  the  other 
courts  of  law  in  this  :  the  latter  was  governed 
only  by  the  common  law,  or  immemorial  cus- 
tom, and  acts  of  parliament;  whereas  the  for- 
mer often  admitted  for  law  the  proclamations 
of  the  king  in  council,  and  grounded  its  judg- 
ment upon  them.  The  abolition  of  this  tribu- 
nal was,  therefore,  as  De  Lolme  remarks,  justly 
looked  upon  as  a  great  victory  over  regal  au- 
thority. 

Chamber,  of  a  mortar,  or  some  cannon,  a 
cell  or  cavity  at  the  bottom  of  the  bore  to  re- 
ceive the  charge  of  powder.  It  is  not  found 
bv  experience  that  chambers  liave  any  sensible 
effect  on  the  velocity  of  the  shot,  unless  in  the 
largest  ordinance,  as  mortars  or  very  large  can- 
non. Neither  is  it  found  that  the  form  of  them 
is  very  material ;  a  small  cylinder  is  as  good 
as  auy;  though  mathematical  speculations 
may  shew  a  preference  of  one  form  over  ano- 
tlter.  But  in  practice,  the  chief  point  to  be 
observed,  is  to  have  the  chamber  of  a  size  just 
sufficient  to  contain  the  charge  of  powder,  and 
no  more,  that  the  ball  may  lie  close  to  the 
charge  ;  and  that  its  entrance  may  point  exactly 
to  the  centre  of  tlie  ball  (Hut tun.) 

Cuamhers  or  the  bvb.  lnanatotny,  the 
s(iace  between  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline 
leus  and  the  cornea  is  divided  by  the  iris  into 
two  ;  the  spare  before  the  iris  is  termed  the 
anterior  chamber  ;  and  that  behind  it  the  pos- 
terior. They  are  filled  with  an  aqueous 
fluid. 

To  Cua'mrre.  e.  a.  (from  the  noun.)  1.  To 
be  wanton  ;  to  intrigue  (Roman*.)  2.  To  re- 
side as  in  a  chaml>er  (Shaitpeare.) 

CHA'MBERER  «.  (from  chamber.)  A  man 
of  intrigue  (Shakspeare). 

CHA'M  BERPKLLOlV.  e.  One  that  lies  in 
the  same  chamber  (Spectator.) 

CHAMBERLAIN,  an oficer  charged  with 
the  management  and  direction  of  a  chamber. 
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Sec  Chamber  in  policy.  There  are  almost 
us  many  kinds  of  chamberlains  as  chambers  ; 
the  principal  whereof  are  as  follows  : 

C  ma.mhehi.ain  (Lord)  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  sixth  great  officer  of  the  crown;  to 
whom  belongs  livery  and  lodging  in  the  hint's 
court;  and  there  are  ccitain  fees  due  to  him 
from  each  archbishop  or  bishop  when  they 
perform  their  homage  to  the  king,  and  from 
all  peers  at  their  creation  or  doing  their  ho- 
mage. At  the  coronation  of  every  King,  be  is  to 
have  forty  ells  of  crimson  velvet  for  his  own 
rubes.  This  officer,  on  the  coronation  day,  is 
to  bring  the  king  his  shirt,  coif,  and  wearing 
clothes  ;  and  after  the  king  is  dressed,  he  claims 
his  bed,  and  all  the  furniture  of  his  chamber 
for  bis  fees  :  he  also  carries,  at  the  coronation, 
tbe  coif,  gloves,  and  linen,  to  be  used  by  the 
king  on  that  occasion  ;  also  the  sword  and 
scabbard  ;  tbe  gold  to  be  offered  by  the  kin?, 
and  the  robes  royal,  and  crown.  To  this  officer 
helongs  the  care  of  providing  all  things  in  the 
bouse  of  lords,  in  the  time  of  parliament ;  to 
him  also  belongs  the  government  of  the  palace 
of  Westminster:  he  disposes  likewise  of  the 
sword  of  state,  to  be  carried  before  the  king, 
to  what  lord  he  pleases. 

Chamberlain  (Lord)  of  the  house- 
hold, an  officer  who  has  the  oversight  and 
direction  of  all  officers  belonging  to  the  king's 
chambers,  except  the  precinct  of  the  king's  bed* 
chamber,  lie  has  the  oversight  of  the  officers 
of  the  wardrobe  at  all  his  majesty's  houses, 
and  of  the  removing  wardrobes,  or  of  beds, 
tents,  music,  hunting,  messengers,  &c.  retained 
in  the  king's  service.  He  moreover  has  the 
oversight  and  direction  of  the  Serjeants  at  arms, 
of  all  physicians,  apothecaries,  the  king's  chap- 
lains, &C.  and  administers  the  oath  to  all  offi- 
cers above  stairs. 

Other  Chamberlains  arc  those  of  the  king's 
court  of  exechequer  of  North  Wales,  of  Ches- 
ter, &c. ;  in  which  cases  this  officer  is  generally 
the  receiver  of  all  rents  and  revenues  belonging 
to  the  place  whereof  he  is  chamberlain.  In  tbe 
exchequer  there  are  two  chamberlains,  who 
keep  a  control  men  t  of  the  pells  of  receipts  and 
exitus,  and  have  certain  keys  of  the  treasury, 
records,  &c. 

Chamberlain  of  London,  keeps  the 
city  money,  which  is  laid  up  in  the  chamber  of 
Loudon  ;  he  also  presides  over  the  affairs  of 
masters  and  apprentices,  and  makes  free  of  the 
city,  inc.  His  office  lasts  only  a  year  ;  but  the 
custom  usually  obtains  to  re-choose  the  same 
person,  unless  charged  with  any  misdemeanor 
in  his  office. 

CHAMBERLAIXSHIP.  $.  (from  chamber- 
lain.)   The  office  of  a  chamberlain. 

C II A  'M B K K L A Y X E  (Edward),  an  En- 
glish writer.  He  was  born  at  Odington  in 
Gloucestershire,  and  educated  at  Oxford,  where 
he  took  his  degrees  in  arts.  After  the  restora- 
tion he  was  elected  F.  It.  S.  ami  went  to  Sweden 
with  the  earl  of  Carlisle  as  his  secretary.  In 
lb/0  be  received  tbe  degree  of  LL.  I).  from  tbe 
university  of  Cambridge.  About  lb/!*  he  was 
appointed  tutor  to  Henry  duke  of  Grafton,  one 


of  the  natural  sons  of  Charles  II. ;  and  he  ha«l 
the  honour  of  instructing-  prince  Ceorge  of 
Oenmark  in  tbe  English  language.  He  died  at 
CheKea  in  1703,  and  was  buried  in  tbe  church- 
yard of  that  parish.  He  directed  by  will  that 
some  of  his  books  should  be  covered  with  wax 
ami  buried  with  him,  that  they  might  b«-  ser- 
viceable to  future  ages.  Tbe  work  by  which 
he  is  hot  known  is,  tbe  Present  State  of  Eng- 
land ;  which  passed  through  near  40  editions. 
(H'atkins). 

Cuambeulavne  (John,)  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  a  very  voluminous  and  useful  wri- 
ter. He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  died  in 
1721,  aged  about  b0.  He  continued  his  father's 
Present  State  of  England,  translated  Xieuwen- 
tyt's  Religious  Philosopher,  and  other  books  ; 
and  communicated  several  papers  to  the  Royal 
Societv,  of  which  he  was  a  member. 

CHA'MBEllM  A I D.  *.  A  maid  whose  bu- 
siness it  is  to  dress  a  lady,  and  wait  in  her 
chamber  (Urn  Jonnon). 

Or,  the  female  who  attends  to  the  bed- 
chambers in  an  inn. 

CHAM  BERK  Y,  the  capital  of  Savoy,  with 
a  castle,  and  a  ducal  palace.  Its  streets  are 
grand,  and  there  are  piazzas  under  many  of  the 
houses.  It  has  large  and  handsome  suburbs, 
and  contains  about  13,000  inhabitants.  Lat. 
150.  33  X.  Lon.  5.  f>0  E. 

CHAMBERS  (Ephraim),  author  of  the 
scientific  dictionary  which  goes  under  his  name, 
was  born  at  Milton  in  the  county  of  Westmore- 
land. His  parents  were  dissenters  of  the  pres- 
byterian  pei  suasion ;  and  his  education  no  oth*r 
than  that  common  one  which  is  intended  to 
qualify  a  youth  for  trade  and  commerce.  When 
he  became  of  a  proper  aire,  he  was  put  appren- 
tice to  Mr.  Senex  the  globe-maker,  a  business 
which  is  connected  with  literature,  and  espe- 
cially with  astronomy  and  geography.  It  was 
during  Mr.  Chambers's  residence  with  this 
skilful  mechanic  that  he  contracted  that  taste 
for  science  and  learning  which  accompanied 
him  through  life,  and  directed  all  his  pursuits. 
It  was  even  at  this  time  that  he  formed  the  de- 
sign of  his  grand  work,  the  "  Cyclopaedia 
and  some  of  tbe  first  articles  of  it  were  written 
behind  the  counter.  Havinjj  conceived  the 
idea  of  so  great  an  undertaking,  he  justly  eon- 
eluded  that  the  execution  of  it  would  not  con- 
sist with  the  avocations  of  trade;  and  therefore 
he  quitted  Mr.  Senex,  and  took  chambers  at 
Gray's-lnn,  where  he  chiefly  resided  during- 
the  rest  of  his  day*.  The  first  edition  of  the 
Cyclopaedia,  which  was  the  result  of  many 
years'  intense  application,  appeared  in  17*28,  iu 
2  vols,  folio.  It  was  published  by  subscription, 
the  price  being  -11.  4s.;  and  tbe  list  of  sub- 
scribers was  very  respectable.  The  dedication, 
which  was  to  the  king,  is  very  finely  written, 
and  dated  October  15,  1 7—7-  The  reputation 
that  Mr.  Chambers  acquired  by  his  execution 
of  this  undertaking,  procured  him  the  honour 
of  being  elected  F.  R.  S.  Nor.  «».  1729.  In 
Jess  than  ten  years  a  second  edition,  and  the 
year  alter  that",  a  third  became  necessary,  both 
which  were  accordingly  printed,  with  additious. 
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But  although  llie  Cyclopaedia  wss  the  grand 
business  of  Mi.  Chamber*  *  life-,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  almost  the  sole  foundation  of  ids 
fame,  Ids  attention  was  not  wholly  confined  to 
this  undertaking.  He  was  concerned  in  seve- 
ral other  periodical  publications,  and  in  con- 
junction w  ith  Mr.  John  Mart vn,  F.  II.  S.  and 
professor  uf  hotaii y  at  Cambri Jge,  prepared  for 
the  press  a  translation  and  abridgement  in  5 
vols.  »vo.  of  the  Philosophical  History  and 
Memoirs  of  the  Royal  A  cad  ems  of  Sciences  at 
Paris,  an  undertaking  which  did  not  appear 
till  1742,  some  time  after  our  author's  decease. 
Mr.  Chambers  published  a  translation  of  the 
Jesuits'  Perspective,  from  the  French;  which 
was  printed  in  4to,  and  went  through  seveial 
editions.  But  bis  close  and  unremitting  atten- 
tion to  his  studies  at  length  impaired  his  health, 
and  obliged  him  to  make  an  exclusion  to  the 
south  of  France,  hut  without  that  hem-tit  from 
it  which  he  had  himself  hoped,  and  his  friends 
wished.  Returning  to  England,  he  died  at  his 
lodging  at  Canonburv-house,  Islington,  May 
15,  1/40,  and  was  "buried  at  Westminster; 
where  an  inscription,  written  by  himself,  is 
placed  on  the  north  side  of  the  cloysters  of  the 
Abbey.  After  the  author's  death,  two  more 
editions  of  his  Cyclopaedia  were  published. 
The  publisliers  also  procured  a  supplement  to 
be  compiled,  which  extended  to  two  volumes 
more:  and  in  the  year  177*,  there  appeared 
an  edition  of  both,  improved,  and  incorporated 
into  one  alphabet  by  Dr.  Rees,  which  was 
completed  in  4  vols,  folio,  and  forms  a  very 
valuable  work.  Dr.  Rees  is  now  engaged  in  a 
quarto  edition  of  a  Cyclopaedia,  which  makes  a 
very  respectable  appearance,  and  in  which  the 
original  plan  of  Chambers's  work  is  greatly  en- 
larged upon.  That  Mr.  Chambers  was  a  man 
of  indefatigable  industry,  the  many  extensive 
works  in  which  he  was  engaged  suflicieittly 
prove  :  but  he  was  more  than  this,  he  was  a 
man  of  learning ;  and  the  admirable  preface  to 
his  Cyclopaedia  shews  evidently  that  he  was  a 
man  of  a  profound  understanding  and  a  bril- 
liant genius. 

CHAMHERSBURG,  the  capital  of  the 
county  of  Franklin,  in  Pennsylvania.  Lat.  39. 
56  N.    Lon.  77.  41  W. 

To  CHA'M  BLRT.  v.  a.  (from  came  lot.) 
To  vary  ;  to  variegate  (Bacon). 

CHAM  BRAN  LE,  in  architecture  and  join- 
ery, tlte  border,  frame,  or  ornament  of  stone, 
or  wood,  surrounding  the  three  sides  of  doors, 
windows,  and  chimneys. 

CHAMCAC,  the  name  given  by  Buflbn  to 
the  Baetrian  camel.    See  Camelvs. 

CHAMELEON,   in  amphibiology.  See 

LaCERTA. 

ft  CHA'M  PER.  v.  a.  (ckambrer,  Fr.)  To 
channel ;  to  make  furrows  on  a  column. 

('hamper,  in  architecture ,  an  ornament  on 
a  column  consisting  of  half  a  scotia. 

CHAMFERING,  in  architecture,  the  cut- 
ting any  thing  aslope  on  the  under  side. 

CHAMOIS,  in  maatiology.    Sec  Anti- 

COPS. 


CHAMOMILE,  in  botany.  See  Aw  THE- 
■lis  and  Matricaria. 

CHAMOS,  or  Chemosh,  the  idol  or  god 
of  the  Moabites.  The  name  of  chamos  comes 
from  a  root,  which,  in  Arabic,  signifies  to  make 
haste ;  for  which  reason  many  believe  chamos 
to  Im«  the  sun,  whose  precipitate  course  might 
well  procure  it  the  name  of  swift  or  speedy. 
Farther  particulars  may  be  seen  in  Caliuet's 
Dissertation  on  Baal  Peor  and  Cliauios,  pre- 
fixed to  his  Comment  on  the  book  of  Num- 
bers. 

CHAMOCNI,  a  valley,  and  also  a  town  or 
village,  that  lie  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc.  The 
ground  door  of  the  inn  at  Chamouni  is  elevated 
3367  feet  above  the  Mediterranean.  See  Mont 
Blanc  and  Ulaciers. 

To  CHAMP,  v.  a.  (ehampaifer,  French.* 
I.  To  bite  with  a  frequent  action  of  the  teeth 
(liacon).   2.  To  devour  (Spectator). 

To  Champ,  v.  n.  To  perform  frequently 
the  action  of  biting  (Hooker). 

CHAMPAGNE,  a  late  province  of  France, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Hainault  and  Lux- 
emburg, on  the  E.  by  Lor  rain  and  Franche 
Comte,  on  the  S.  by  Burgundy,  and  on  the  W. 
by  the  Isle  of  France  and  Soissonnois.  Its 
principal  trade  consists  in  excellent  wine,  all 
sorts  of  corn,  linen,  cloth,  woollen-stulTs,  cat- 
tle, and  sheep.  It  now  forms  the  departments 
of  Ardennes,  Anbe,  Marne,  and  Upper  Marne. 

CHA'MPAIGN.  :  (eampagne,  Fr.)  A 
flat  open  country  (.Milton). 

(MAM  PAIN,  or  Pc  >INT  CHAMPAIN,  ill 
heraldry,  a  mark  of  dishonour  in  the  coat  of 
arms  of  him  who  kills  a  prisoner  of  war  after 
he  has  called  for  quarter. 

CHAMPARTt,  or  Champerty,  ia  the 
unlawful  maintenance  of  a  suit,  in  considera- 
tion of  some  bargain  to  have  part  of  the  lands 
or  thing  in  dispute,  or  part  of  the  gain.  By 
stat.  33  Ed.  I.  st.  3.  both  the  rhampartor,  and 
he  who  consents  l hereunto,  shall  be  imprisoned 
three  years,  and  make  doe  at  the  king's  plea- 
sure. 

CHAMPIGNON,  in  botany.  See  Aua- 
MCOf. 

CHAMPION,  a  person  who  undertook  a 
combat  in  the  place  or  quarrel  of  another;  and 
sometimes  the  word  is  used  for  him  who  fought 
in  his  own  cause.  It  appears  that  champions, 
in  the  just  sense  of  the  word,  were  persons  who 
fought  instead  of  those  that,  by  custom,  were 
obliged  to  accept  the  duel,  but  had  a  just  ex- 
cuse for  dispensing  with  it,  as  being  too  old, 
intinn,  or  being  ecclesiastics,  and  the  like. 
Such  causes  as  could  not  be  decided  by  the 
course  of  common  law  were  often  tried  by  sin- 
gle combat;  and  he  who  had  the  good  fortune 
to  conquer,  was  always  reputed  to  have  justice 
on  his  side.  Champions  who  fought  for  interest 
only  were  held  infamous;  these  hired  them- 
selves to  the  nobility,  to  fight  for  them  in  case 
of  need,  and  did  homage  for  their  pension. 
When  tw  o  champions  were  chosen  to  maintain 
a  cause,  it  was  always  required  that  there  should 
be  a  decree  of  the  judge  to  authorise  the  corn- 
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hat :  when  the  judge  had  pronounced  sentence, 
the  accused  threw  a  gage  or  pledge,  originally 
a  glove  or  gauntlet,  which  being  taken  up  hy 
the  accuser,  they  were  both  taken  into  safe  cus- 
tody till  the  day  of  battleappointcd  by  the  judge. 
Before  the  champions  took  the  field,  their  heads 
were  shaven  to  a  kind  of  crown  or  round, 
which  was  left  at  the  top  :  then  they  made  an 
oath  that  they  believed  the  person  who  retained 
them,  to  be  in  the  right,  &c.  They  always 
engaged  on  foot,  and  with  no  other  weapons 
than  a  club  and  a  shield,  which  weapons  were 
blessed  in  the  field  by  the  priest,  with  great 
ceremony  ;  and  they  always  made  an  offering 
to  the  church,  that  Cod  might  assist  them  in 
the  battle.  The  action  began  with  railing, 
and  giving  each  other  ill  language  ;  and  at  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet,  they  went  to  blows.  After 
the  number  of  blows  or  encounters  expressed  in 
the  cartel,  the  judges  of  the  combat  threw  a 
rod  into  the  air,  to  advertise  the  champions 
that  the  combat  was  ended.  If  it  lasted  till 
night,  or  ended  with  equal  advantage  on  both 
sides,  the  accused  was  reputed  the  victor.  If 
the  Conquered  champion  fought  in  the  cause  of 
a  woman,  and  it  was  a  capital  offence,  the 
woman  was  burnt,  and  the  champion  banged. 
If  it  was  the  champion  of  a  man,  and  the 
crime  capital,  the  vanquished  was  immediately 
disarmed,  led  out  of  the  field,  and  hanged,  to- 
gether with  the  party  whose  cause  he  main- 
tained. If  the  crime  was  not  capital,  he  not 
only  made  satisfaction,  but  had  his  right  hand 
cut  off:  the  accused  was  to  be  close  confined 
in  prison,  till  the  battle  was  over. 

Champion  of  the  king,  is  an  officer, 
whose  business  is,  at  the  coronation  of  a  king 
of  England,  to  ride  into  Westminster-hall, 
armed  cap-a-pie,  when  the  king  is  at  dinner, 
and  throw  down  his  gauntlet  by  way  of  chal- 
lenge ;  pronouncing,  by  a  herald,  "That  if 
any  man  shall  deny,  or  gainsay  the  king's  title 
to  the  crown,  he  is  there  ready  to  defend  it  in 
single  combat,  &c."  Which  done,  the  king 
drinks  to  him,  sending  him  a  gilt  cup  with  a 
cover,  full  of  wine;  which  the  chain;  ion 
drinks,  and  has  the  cup  for  his  fee.  This  of- 
fice, ever  since  the  coronation  of  Richard  II., 
has  been  continued  in  the  family  of  Dvmocke, 
who  hold  the  manor  of  Scrivelsley  in  Lincoln- 
shire, hereditary  from  the  family  of  the  Alar- 
mions,  who  had  it  before  by  grand  serjeantry, 
on  condition  that  the  lord  thereof  should  be 
the  king's  champion.  Accordingly  sir  Edward 
Dyniocke  performed  the  office  at  the  coro- 
nation of  Charles  II.:  and  a  person  named 
Dymoeke  performed  it  at  the  coronation  of  his 
present  majesty  Geo.  III. 

To  Champion.  To  challenge  (Shaks.). 
CHAMPLAIN  (Lake,)  a  Take  of  North 
America,  which  divides  the  state  of  New  York 
from  that  of  Vermont.  It  is  M)  miles  long- 
and  I  I  across  in  its  broadest  part.  Lat.  15.  U 
N.  Lon.7  ».  10  W. 

CHANC  E.  *.  (chance,  French.)  I.  For- 
tune ;  the  cause  of  fortuitous  events  (.SA.).  2. 
Fortune  ;  the  act  of  fortune  (Bacon).    3.  Ac- 


cident ;  casual  occurrence  (South).  4.  Event 
success  ;  luck  (Shaksptare).  5.  Misfortune 
unlucky  accident  (Skak&p.).  6.  Possibility  « 
any  occurrence  (Milton). 

Chance,  a.  Happening  hy  chance  (Dry 
den). 

To  Chance.  t».  n.  To  happen  ;  to  fall  out 
to  fortune  (h'nolhs). 

Chance,  a  term  we  apply  to  events,  to  At 
note  that  they  happen  without  any  necessary  o 
foreknown  cause.  (See  Capse).  Uur  aim  if 
to  ascribe  those  things  to  chance,  which  ar 
not  necessarily  produced  as  the  natural  effect 
of  any  proj  t  cause:  but  our  ignorance  am 
precipitancy  lead  us  to  attribute  eff  cts  tochanc 
which  have  a  necessary  and  determinate  cause 
When  we  say  a  thing  happens  by  chance,  w 
really  mean  no  more  than  that  its  cause  is  uri 
known  to  us:  not,  as  some  vainly  imagine 
that  chance  itself  can  he  the  cause  of  any  thing 
The  case  of  the  painter,  who,  unable  toexpres 
the  foam  at  the  mouth  of  a  horse  he  had  pain) 
ed,  threw  his  sponge  in  despair  at  the  piect 
and,  by  chance,  did  that  which  he  could  m 
do  before  by  design,  is  an  eminent  instance  o 
the  power  of  chance:  yet,  it  is  obvious,  all  w 
here  mean  by  chance,  is,  that  the  painter  wa 
not  aware  of  the  effect,  or  that  he  did  not  throt 
the  sponge  with  such  a  view  :  not  but  that  b 
actually  did  every  thing:  necessary  to  produc 
the  effect  ;  insomuch  that,  considering  the  d 
rection  wherein  he  threw  his  sponge,  togethe 
with  its  form,  specific  gravity,  the  colour 
wherewith  it  was  smeared,  and  "the  distance  o 
the  hand  from  the  piece,  it  was  impossible,  o 
the  present  system  of  things,  the  effect  shoul 
not  follow.  Again,  when  two  travellers  detei 
mine  to  go,  by  the  same  road,  one  from  Lot 
don  to  York,  the  other  from  York  to  Londor 
they  will  meet  somewhere  on  the  road,  an 
this  will  appear  as  a  matter  of  chance,  thoug 
in  fact  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  pn 
vious  determinations  relative  to  the  journevs  i 
the  opposite  direction  by  the  same  road.  Tbi 
the  world  could  not  be  formed  by  chance,  st 
the  latter  part  of  the  article  liot covich's  pu 
losophy. 

Chance  is  frequently  personified,  an 
erected  into  a  chimerical  being,  whom  we  coi 
ceive  as  acting  arbitrarily.and  producing  all  t\ 
effects  whose  real  causes  do  Hot  appear  to  us 
in  which  sense  the  word  coincides  with  n/x. 
/brt una,  of  the  ancients. 

Chance  is  also  used  for  the  manner  of  di 
riding  things,  the  conduct  or  direction  wheret 
is  left  at  large,  and  not  reducible  to  any  dete 
minate  rules  or  measures,  or  where  there  is  r 
ground  for  prcfeietice :  as  at  cards,  dice,  lu 
teiies,  &cc. 

The  ancient  fortilege,  or  chance,  M.  PI 
cette  observes,  was  instituted  by  Hod  himsell 
and  in  the  Old  Testament  we  find  sever 
standing  laws  and  express  commands  whit 
prescribed  its  use  on  certain  occasions.  Hen 
the  scripture  says,  the  lot,  or  chance,  fell  t 
Matthias,  when"  it  was  in  question  who  slum 
fill  Judas's  place  in  the  apostolate.  Hence  al 
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arose  the  sortes  sanctorum,  or  method  of  deter- 
mining things,  among  the  ancient  Christians, 
by  opening  some  of  the  sacred  books,  and 
pitching  on  the  first  verse  they  cast  their  eye  on, 
as  a  sure  prognostic  of  what  was  to  befal  them. 
The  sortes  Homeric*?,  Virgilianse,  Pnrnestinar, 
&c.  used  by  the  heathens,  were  with  the  same 
view,  and  in  the  same  manner.    See  Sortes. 

Chance-medley,  in  law,  is  where  one 
is  doing  a  lawful  act,  and  a  person  i*  killed  by 
chance  therehy  ;  for  if  the  act  be  unlawful,  it 
is  felony.  If  a  person  cast,  not  intending  harm, 
a  stone,  which  happens  to  hit  one,  whereof  he 
dies  :  or  shoots  an  arrow  in  an  highway,  and 
another  that  passeth  by  is  killed  therewith ;  or 
if  a  workman,  in  throwing  down  rubbish  from 
a  honse  after  warning  to  take  care,  kills  a  per- 
son  ;  or  a  schoolmaster  in  correcting  his  scho- 
lar, a  master  his  servent,  or  an  officer  in  whip- 
ping a  criminal  in  a  reasonable  manner,  hap- 
pens to  occasion  his  death  ;  it  is  chance-medley 
and  misadventure.  But  if  a  man  throw  stones 
in  a  highway  where  persons  usually  pass ;  or 
shoot  an  arrow,  6tc.  in  a  market-place  among 
a  great  many  people  ;  or  if  a  workman  cast 
down  rubbish  from  a  house  in  cities  and  towns 
where  people  are  continually  passing;  or  a 
schoolmaster,  &c.  correct  his  servant  or  scholar, 
ice.  exceeding  the  bounds  of  moderation ;  it  is 
manslaughter ;  and  if  with  an  improper  instru- 
ment or  correction,  as  with  a  sword  or  iron  har, 
or  by  kicking,  stamping,  &c.  in  a  cruel  man- 
ner, it  is  murder.  If  a  man  whip  his  horse 
in  a  street  to  make  him  gallop,  and  the  horse 
runs  over  a  child  and  kills  it,  it  is  manslaugh- 
ter: but  if  another  whip  the  horse,  it  is  man- 
slaughter in  him,  and  chance-medley  in  the 
rider.  In  chance-medley  the  offender  forfeits 
his  goodit  but  has  a  pardon,  of  course. 

Chance  (Laws  of).  Though  nothing, on  the 
first  riew,  seems  more  foreign  to  the  prorince  of  the 
mathematics  than  games  of  chance,  the  powers  of  ana- 
lysis hare,  as  ve  may  say,  enchained  this  Proteus, 
and  subjected  it  to  calculation :  it  has  found  means  to 
measure  the  different  degrees  of  the  probability  of 
certain  events,  and  tbishas  giren  rise  to  a  new  bran 
of  mathematics,  the  principles  of  which  we  si 
explain. 

Def.  1.  The  probability  of  an  event  is  the  ratio 
of  the  chance  for  its  happening  to  all  the  chances  for 
its  happening  or  failing :  thus,  if  out  of  six  chances 
for  its  happening  or  failing  there  were  only  two 
chances  for  its  happening,  the  probability  in  farour  of 
such  an  event  would  be  in  the  ratio  of  i  to  6 ;  that 
is,  it  would  be  a  fourth  proportional  to  6,  2,  and  1, 
or  For  the  same  reason,  as  there  are  four  chances 
for  its  failing,  the  probability  that  tht  erent  will 
not  happen,  will  be  in  the  ratio  of  4  to  6,  or,  in  other 
words,  it  will  be  a  fourth  proportional  to  6,  4,  and 
1,  or  1.  Hence,  if  the  fractions  expressing  the  pro* 
babiiities  of  an  event's  both  happening  or  failing  be 
added  together,  they  will  always  be  found  equal  to 
unity. 

Det  2.  The  expectation  of  an  erent  is  the  pre- 
sent value  of  any  sum  or  thing  which  depends 
either  on  the  happening  or  on  the  tailing  of  such 
iL 

3.  Events  are  independent,  when  the  bap. 
of  any  one  of  them  does  neither  increase 
the  probability  of  the  rest  Thus,  if  a 


person  undertook  with  a  single  die  to  throw  an  see 
at  two  successive  trials,  it  is  obvious  (howerer  his 
expectation  may  be  affected)  that  the  probability 
of  his  throwing  an  ace  in  the  one  is  neither  in- 
creased nor  lessened  by  the  result  of  the  other 
trial 

I.  If  sn  event  may  take  place  in  n  different  ways, 
and  each  of  these  be  equally  likely  to  happen,  the 
probabUity  that  it  will  take  place  in  a  specified  way 

Is  properly  represented  by       certainty  being  re- 


presented by  unity  t  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  if 
the  value  of  certainty  be  unity,  the  value  of  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  erent  will  happen  in  a  specified 

way  is-. 
n 

For,  the  sum  of  all  the  probabilities  is  certainty, 
or  unity,  because  the  event  must  take  place  in  some 
one  of  the  ways,  and  the  probabilities  are  equal; 


fore  each  of  them  is  — . 

is 

Cor.  If  the  ralue  of  certainty  be  a  the  value  of  the 

isi.   But  in  the  following  articles  we 

the  ralue  of  certainty  to  be  unity. 
2.  If  an  event  may  happen  in  e  ways,  and  fail  in  6 
ways,  any  of  these  being  equally  probable,  the  chance 

of  its  happening  is  -4r>  "«*  the  chance  of  its 

i  1+4 
failing  is  — — 
a-f-o 

The  chance  of  its  happening  must,  from  the  nature 
of  the  supposition,  be  to  the  chance  of  its  failing, 
as  a  to  6 ;  therefore  the  chance  of  its  happening : 
chance  of  its  happening,  together  with  the  chance 
of  its  failing  :  :  a  :  o-fft;  and  the  erent  must 
either  happen  or  fail,  consequently  the  chance  of 
its  happening  together  with  the  chance  of  its  failing 
is  certainty;  hence,  the  chance  of  it«  happening: 
certainty:  :  a  tu+b;  and  the  chance  of  it*  hap- 


Also,  since  the  chance  of  its  happening  together 
with  the  chance  of  it*  failing  it  certainty,  which  is 

-+6 


represented  by  unity,  1—  — ,  that  Is,  - 


chance  of  Its  failing. 

Ex.  1.    The  probability  of  throwing  an  ace  with 

1  * 
a  single  die  in  one  trial  is  — ;  the  probability  of  not 

o 


throwing  an  ace  is  | ;  the 


either  an  ace  or  a  deuce,  is,  —  ;  Ac. 


Ex.  2.  If  it  halls  a,  ft,  c,  e\  Ac.  be  thrown  . 

into  a  bag,  and  a  person  draw  out  one  of  them, 


the  probability  that  it  will  be  a  is  — .  the  probability 
that  It  will  be  either  a  or  ft  is 

M 

Ex.  3.  The  same  supposition  being  made,  if  two 
balls  be  drawn  out,  the  probability  that  these  will  be 

.-oi.  _!_. 


n-1 


w.a  —  I 

For  there  are  w.  ~ '  coobinaUons  of  n  things 
taken  two  and  two  together;  and  each  of  these  is 
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equally  likely  to  be  taken  ;  thereof,  the  probability    |$  f_  ^  ^  ^     ^  fc  ^  ^ 

that  o  and  6  will  be  taken  is  -or  .  ,    ,    «»        "*•»  , 

1       ii.it—  I  both  happen,  together  with  the  probability  tlmt  they 

"" "™ ^  do  not  both  happen  is  certainty;  therefore,  if  from 

,      If  .,    , .         i  c  ii    i    i  u    i     h  unity,  the  probability  that  they  both  happen  l>e  sub- 

Ex.  4.    If  6  white  and  5  Mack  balls  he  thrown  |||e>  rtmaiiufer  is  thc  probab;Iitv7liat  tbev  do 

promiscuously  into  a  bag,  and  a  person  draw  out  .  i  ,i  i 

r  i        .i_        ■■  -i-T    i       i_t     ii  i         i  •  ,  not  both  happen, 

one  of  them,  the  probabthty  that  th.s  wdl  be  a  white  Cur.  2.     The  probability   that  they   will  both 

ball  is  — ;  and  the  probability  that  it  will  be  a  Mack    mn  .  m— 1        I  „   

II  fail  is—  .    For  the  probability   that  the 

5  1,1 " 

ball  is  — .  »>  —  1 

11  first  will  fail  is   ,  and  the  probability  that  the 

3.  From  the  bills  of  mortality  in  different  places,  "' 

tables  have  been  constructed  which  show  how  many  soconil  wiI,  faU      '1  .  therefore  the  probability 

persons,  upon  an  overage,  out  of  a  certain  number  H 

born,  are  left  at  the  end  of  each  vear,  to  the  extre-  .      .     W  —  I  B—  1 

mityofhfe.    From  such  tables,  the  probability  of  life,  tnat  t,,r-v  wlU  bolh   &iI  15  X  ~ ~  '  or 

under  anv  proposed  circumstances,  is  known.    See   ,  

L-   *     '                                                           *n  —  1 .  it  —  I 
\T%  ANNL'lTlkS.   

Ex.  I.    To  find  the  probability  that  an  individual  m" 

of  a  given  age  will  live  one  year.  Cor.  3.    The  probability  that  one  will  happen 

Let  A  be  the  number,  in  the  tables,  of  the  given  .  ..  .   m  —  n  —  'J 

age,  B  the  number  left  at  the  end  of  the  year;  and  ,,,e  olher        ,s — ~ — '  *or  t,,e  Proba- 

then  2  is  the  probability  that   the  individual   will    bilil>'  «»t  the  first  will  happen  and  the  second 

A  a-b  fail  '*  ~x~ — '  and  the  Prob3bi,ily  lhat  the  first 

live  one  year ;  and  — —  the  probability  that  he  r"      "  ^    J  ( 

will  die  in  that  time.     In  Dr.  llallcys  Tables,  out    Wi"  fail  a"d  the  SeCt>nd  haH*n  is  V*,7'  an<l 

of  5HG  of  the  age  of  22,  57".'  arrive  to  the  ape  of  21 ;  «,_j_„  _  3 

hence,  the  probability  that  on   individual  aged  22    t,,c  sum  °f  these,  or  — ~- — ,  is  the  probability 

will  live  one  year  is         or  -  nearly;  and  -L«  that  one  will  happen  and  the  other  fail. 

3  ii«U       M4         3  .riKo        Cor.  4.    If  there  be  any  number  of  indepen- 

J  .  dent  events,  and  the  probabilities  of  their  happen- 

or  —  nearly,  is  the  proliabihty  that  he  will  die  in  that  111 

,  VA  ing  be  -,  -,  -,  &c.  re-pectively,  the  probability 
time.  "  r 

Ex.  2.    To  find  the  probability  that  an  individual  ,,...,,„,  .         1  ~  • 

of  a  given  age  will  live  any  number  of  years.  that  the>'  Wl11  c"  ^PP0"  «  ^TVc'  ' 

Let  A  bc'the  number,  in  thc  tables,  of  the  given  1 

age,  B,  C,  D, . . .  X.  the  number  left  at  the  end  of  probability  that  the  two  first  will  happen  is   , 

yj  tn  If 

],2,3,.../,  years;  then  -  is  the  probability  that    a»d  »he  probability  that  the  two  first  and  thin! 

A 

C  "ill  happen  is   ;  and  the  same  proof  may  be 

the  individual  will   live  one  year;    —  the  proba-                        m " r 

A  extended    to    anv    number    of   events.  When 

X  I 
bility  that  he  will  live  2  years;  and  1   the  pro.    m  =  n  =  r  &c.   the  probability   is—,      being  the 

A — B     number  of  events. 

bability   that  he  will  live  t  years.    Also  —j—,       Ex.  I.    Required  the  probability  of  throwing  an 

£_Q     A.  —  X  flm'  l''Cn  "  deUCC  w'lft  °nC  d'*" 

 ,  — r — ,  arc  thc  probabilities  that  he  will  die       ~      .  -    .   1        .  , 

A        A  Ihc  chance  of  throwing  an  ace  is  -,  and  the 

in  1,2,  /,  years.  . 

These  conclusions  follow  immediately  from  chance  of  throwing  a  deuce  in  the  second  trial  is  -  ; 
Art.  2.  6 

4.  If  two  event,  be  independent  of  each  other,  and  ^  of  M  ha??cl)]ns  js  _L. 

the  probability  that  one  will  happen  be  I,  and  the       Ex.  2>    „  g  ^  flnd  5  ^  t,,rown 

I  promiscuously  into  a  bag,  what  is  the  probability 

probability  that  the  other  will  happen  the  probabi-    that  a  person  will  draw  out  first  a  white,  and  then  'a 

I  black  ball  ? 

lity  that  they  will  both  happen  is  — .  The  probability  of  drawing  a  white  ball  first  is  ~ 

For  each  ofthem  ways  in  which  the  first  can  happen  and  this  ^     (,0IK%  l|ie  probabililv  of  arawing  a 

or  fad,  may  be  combined  with  each  of  the  n  ways  in  ^ 

which  the  other  can  happen  or  fail,  and  thus  form  tnn  Mack  ball  is  — ,  or—,  because  there  arc  5  white 

combinations,  and  there  is  onlv  one  in  which  both  can  '  •*  2 

happen ;  therefore  the  probability  that  this  will  be  the  5  bIack           left;    therefore  the  probability 

I  •    ,    •     6>     '  « 

case  is  .  required    is  —X—  -—.      Or    we    mav  reason 

mn  I  1    2     1 1 

Cor.  I.    The  probability  that  both  do  not  happen    thus;  unless  the  person  draws  a  Whitehall  first. 
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tbe  whole  Is  at  an  end ;   therefore  the  probability 

l  I 
6 


that  he  will  hare  a  chance  of  drawing  a  black  ball    not  both  die  it  I  —       *"       ,  or  -^t  • . 


fa   lT'  *nd  Whtn      ,,M  *'*  ch,nce'  the  Probtbi-       jn  tbe  Mme  m4nnCT    .f  1_  ^  lhe  protmbiiity 


5        I  f 

lity  of  its  aucceeding  ia  — ,  or  -  ;   therefore  the     ,    I  ,  __. 

°      10      2  that  T  will  lire  /  years,  and  -  the  probability  that 

probability  that  both  these  eveota  will  take  place  7 

6     1         3  Q  will  lire  the  same  time;  the  probability  tliat  one  of 

u  —  x^.  or  jj.  tbero,  at  least,  will  be  alire  at  the  end  of  the  time 

Ex.  3.    Tha  same  supposition  being  made,  what  lt  ,    P~  1  7  ~  1    of  P^tl^  1 

U  the  ehance  of  drawing  a  white  ball  and  then  two  p  q      '            V  q  ' 

black  balls?  If  the  probability  of  an  erent's  happening  in 

The   probability  of  drawing  a  white  ball  and  V  a 

3  one  trial  be  represented  by  — ; — •  to  find  the  pruba. 

then  a  black  one  is—;  when  these  two  are  r                 +  * 

•  •  bility  of  its  happening  once,  twice,  three  times,  &c. 

removed,  there  are  5  white  and  4  black  balls  left ;  exactly  in  m  trials. 

and  the  probability  of  drawing  a  black  bail,  out  of  The  probability  of  hi  happening  in   any  one 

a»*  u  *,         a.          ^  i.  w„g_^,  *.  ***** 

3     4     4  fr»-i 

lTX9  "IS*  f*i,in*  10  *"  th*  oih*r  "  ~  1  trU1*   STi  ; 

Ex.  4.  *  Required  tbe  probability  of  throwing  an  "V6 

ace,  wiih  a  single  die  ra  two  trials.  therefore  the  probability  of  ita  happening  in  one 

The  chance  of  failing  the  first  time  i.  *,  and  the  particular  trial,  and  failing  in  tbe  rest,  is  -_- ; 


6  •  +  »" 

,  ....      ,  .  5     ,     .  ,  and  since  there  are  a  trials,  the  probability  that  it 

chance  of  failing  tbe  next  is-;  therefore  tbe  chance  ^  m  tome  onc  of  ^  tnd  faii  in  ^ 

of  failing  twice  together  is  £  and  tbe  chance  of  rest,  ia  n  times  as  great,  or  — — -.     The  proha- 

36  a-f-*] 

1 1  bility  of  its  happening  in  any  two  particular  trials, 


not  failing  both  times  is  1  r>  or  — . 


and  failing  in  all  tbe  rest,  is  ^1*,  and  there  are 


Ex.  5.    In  how  many  triala  may  a  person  un-  a4-  b 

dertake,  for  an  even  wager,  to  throw  an  ace  with       _  , 

a  single  die?  n.          wars  in  which  it  may  happen  twice  in  « 

Let  x  be  the  number  of  trials ;  then,  ai  in  the  2 

last  Art.  the  chance  of  failing  *  times  together  la  tT^*  ,nd  ,,,c  reit '  tncret°re  the  proba- 

£V*  bility  that  it  will  happen  twice  in  n  trials  ia 

-K  and  thia  by  the  question  is  equal  to  the  chance  n  flfi(l_, 

—  a 

I      ,  5  _  .    In  the  same  manner,  the  proba. 

hence  xXlog.  -  -  ^j^n 

bility  of  its  happening  exactly  three  times  is 


log.  -,  or  x  X  log.  5  -  log.  6  -  log.  1  -  log.2,        n  —  I  n-1 
^  w.         ■  i 


^^kfrl-hfrS  log.*   ,  *| 


log.  5 -log.  6  "  log.  6  -  log.  »'  "nCC  a+  b  n  {  *nd  th*  Probtbili,y  °f  itJ  h»P- 

^T^i*-*^3*  ""J*         .  .  _,.  .  pening  exactly  t  times  is 

Ex.  6.    To  find  the  probability  that  two  indiri-       „_  i  „_»■  +  | 

duals,  P  and  Q,  whose  ages  are  known,  will  live  a  «.   srt»>  < 

Let  the  probability  that  P  will  live  a  year,  dc-  a  +  A[" 

termined    by  Art.  2.  be  1  ;  and  the  probability       Cor-       £•  P^bility  of  the  event's  failing 

'  m'  r  /  exactly  t  times  n  trials  may  be  shown,  in  the 

that  Q  will  lives  year,!;  then  the  probability  TJfl'^j      n-t+  | 

■  R.  .  . . . .  a"—'  I)' 

that  they  will  both  be  alire  at  the  end  of  that  tim«         2      3  t  

i,  2  X  I,  or  -L.  aTfr) 

■»     *       mn  Cor.  2.    The  probability  of  the  event's  happening 

Ex.  7*    To  find  the  probability  that  onc  of  them,  at  least  t  times  in  n  trials  is 
at  least,  will  be  alire  at  the  end  of  any  number  of  n—\ 

o*4-iia"->fr-}-».  a*-*b*....  ta  I  terms 

l^1iVUu.P.iHdi.ta.J„,i.^.   '-^  • 

  _    n-l  For  If  It  happen  every  time,  or  fail  only  once, 

and  the  probability  that  Q  will  die  is   ;  there-  twice,....  n-t  tiroes,  it  happens  t  times;  there- 

^•_j^y  *-  *f    ^  *  ^tt£1&i5JSgE?3&  t? 

■  —  1.  n  —  |^  ami         probability  that  they  will  pening  every  time,  of  failing  only  once,  twice  

mn  n-t  times;  and  the  sum  of  these  probabilities  is 
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an  +         b  ♦  « 


n-1 


:»—»&». . . .  to  n-t  +  1  term* 


Ex.  I.  What  is  the  probability  of  throwing  an 
ace,  twice,  at  least,  in  three  trials,  with  a  single 
die? 

In  this  case,  n  =  3,r=.2,a=t,&«=5;  and  the  pro- 


6.6.6 
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Ex.  '2.  What  is  the  probability  that  out  of  five 
individuals,  of  a  given  age,  three,  at  least,  will  die  in 
a  given  time  ? 

Let  ^  be  the  probability  that  any  one  of  them  will 

die  in  the  given  time ;  then  we  have  given  the  proba- 
bility of  an  event's  happening  in  one  instance,  to  find 
the  probability  of  its  happening  three  times  in  five 
instances. 

In  this  case,  a—  1,  b  =  m  —  1 ,  b=>5,  |a*3 }  there 
fore  the  probability  required  is 
1  +  5.  m  -  I  +  1  ().»»-  1]* 


ma 


(Woof  t  Algebra.) 


The  writers  on  this  hranch  of  science  have 
been  comparatively  few.  In  our  own  language 
the  principal  treatises  are  a  large  quarto  by  De 
Moivre,  and  a  very  small  work  by  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Thomas  Simpson,  in  which,  however, 
there  are  some  problems  never  before  attempt- 
ed, or  at  least  never  before  communicated  to 
the  public.  In  the  year  1753,  Dr.  Dodson 
rendered  this  subject  more  accessible  to  persons 
not  far  advanced  in  analytical  studies,  by  pub- 
lishing in  his  second  volume  of  the  Mathema- 
tical Repository  a  number  of  questions,  with 
their  several  solutions,  with  an  express  refer- 
ence to  the  doctrine  of  life  annuities.  Other 
writers  on  this  branch  of  science,  arc,  Huyghens, 
Monmort,  Jas.  and  Dan.  Bernoulli,  Emerson, 
S.  Clarke,  Bayes,  Euler,  Price,  D'Alenibert, 
Condorcet,  M.  Young,  Waring,  &c.  Sec  also 
Montucla  Histoiredes  Mathematiques,  torn.  iii. 
pp.  35*0 — 122.  Most  valuable  treatises  ou 
chance  and  probabilities  have  recently  been 
published  bv  Laplace  and  Lacroix. 

CHA'NCfcABLE.  a.  Accidental  (Sidney). 

CHA'NCEFIL.  a.  Hazardous  (Spenger). 

CHANCEL,  (from  cancelli,  Lat.)  is  pro- 
perly that  part  of  the  choir  of  a  church,  be- 
tween the  altar,  or  communion-table,  and  the 
balustrade,  or  rail  that  encloses  it ;  where  the 
minister  is  placed  at  the  celebration  of  the  com- 
munion. The  repairs  of  the  chancel  belong, 
bv  usage  in  most  parishes,  to  the  rector,  or 
vicar,  or  both. 

CHANCELLOR,  an  officer  supposed  ori- 
ginally  to  have  been  a  notary  or  scribe  under 
the  emperors,  and  named  canrcllarius,  became 
he  sat  behind  a  lattice,  called  in  Latin  cancel- 
Ins,  to  avoid  being  crowded  by  the  people. 

Chancellor  (Ixird  High),  of  tireat  Bri- 
tain, or  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  is  the 
highest  honour  of  the  long  robe,  being  made 
so  "  per  traditionem  magni  tigilli,  per  domi- 
num  regem,"  and  by  taking  the  oaths;  he  is  the 
first  person  of  the  realm  next  after  the  king 
and  princes  of  the  blood  in  all  civil  affairs ; 
and  is  the  chief  administrator  of  justice  next 


the  sovereign,  being  the  judge  of  the  court  of 
chancerv.  All  other  justices  are  tied  to  the 
strict  rules  of  law  in  their  judgment ;  but  the 
chancellor  is  invested  with  the  king's  absolute 
power  to  moderate  the  written  law,  governing 
his  judgment  purely  by  the  law  of  nature  and 
conscience,  ami  ordering  all  things  according 
to  equity  and  justice.  The  lord  chancellor  not 
only  keeps  the  king's  great  seal ;  but  also  all 
patents,  commissions,  warrants.  Sec.  from  the 
king,  are,  before  they  are  signed,  perused  by 
him  :  he  has  the  disposition  of  all  ecclesiastical 
benefices  in  the  gift  of  the  crown  under  201.  a 
year  in  the  king's  books ;  and  he  is  speaker 
to  the  house  of  lords.  To  him  belongs  the  an- 
pointment  of  all  justices  of  the  peace  through- 
out the  kingdom.  He  is  the  general  guardian 
of  all  infants,  idiots,  and  lunatics ;  and  has  the 
general  superintendence  of  all  charitable  uses 
in  the  kingdom. 

Chancellor,  in  Scotland,  was  the  chief 
in  matters  of  justice.  In  the  law*  of  king 
Malcolm  II.  he  is  placed  before  all  other  offi- 
cers ;  and  from  these  it  appears  that  he  bad 
the  principal  direction  of  the  chancery,  or 
chancellary,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  his  proper 
office.  He  had  the  custody  of  the  king's  seal; 
and  he  was  the  king's  most  intimate  counsellor, 
as  appears  by  an  old  law  cited  bv  sir  James 
Balfour.  The  office  of  lord  chancellor  in  Scot- 
land was  abolished  by  the  Union,  there  being 
no  farther  use  for  the  judicial  part  of  this  of- 
fice; and,  to  answer  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  chancellor's  office,  a  lord  keeper  of  the 
great  seal  was  appointed,  with  a  salary  of  30001. 
a  year. 

Chancellor  of  a  cathedral,  an  officer 
that  hears  lessons  and  lectures  read  in  the 
church,  either  bv  himself  or  his  vicar;  to  cor- 
rect and  set  riglit  the  reader  when  he  reads 
amiss;  to  inspect  schools;  to  hear  causes; 
apply  the  seal,  write  and  dispatch  the  letters 
of  the  chapter;  keep  the  books;  take  care 
that  there  be  frequent  preachings  both  in  the 
church  and  out  of  it;  and  assign  the  office  of 
preaching  to  whom  he  pleases. 

Chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster, 
an  officer  appointed  chiefly  to  determine  con- 
troversies between  the  king  and  his  tenants  of 
the  duchv  land,  and  otherwise  to  direct  all  the 
king's  affairs  belonging  to  that  court. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  an  offi- 
cer who  presides  in  that  court,  and  takes  care 
of  the  interest  of  the  crown.  He  is  always  in 
commission  with  the  lord-treasurer,  for  the 
letting  of  crown-lands,  &c.  and  has  power, 
with  othirs,  to  compound  for  forfeitures  of 
lands  upon  penal  statutes.  He  has  also  great 
authority  in  managing  the  royal  revenues,  and 
in  matters  relating  to  the  first  fruits.  Some- 
times, as  in  the  case  of  the  late  Mr.  Pitt,  the 
offices  of  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  are  united  ;  but 
these,  whether  united  or  separate,  are  alwavs 
reckoned  the  prime  or  first  ministers  of  the 
crown. 

Chancellor  of  the  order  of  the  garter, 
and  other  military  orders,  is  an  officer  who 
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seals  the  commissions  and  mandates  of  the 
chapter  and  assembly  of  the  knights,  keeps  the 
resistor  of  their  proceedings,  and  delivers  acts 
thereof  under  the  seal  of  their  order. 

Chancellor  of  a  university,  is  he  who 
seals  the  diplomas,  or  letters  of  degrees,  pro- 
vision, Jkc.  given  in  the  university.  The  chan- 
cellor of  Oxfoi  1  is  usually  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal nubility,  chosen  by  the  students  them- 
selves in  convocation.  He  is  their  chief  magis- 
trate ;  his  office  is,  durante  •  it  a,  to  govern  the 
university,  preserve  and  defend  its  rights  and 
privileges,  convoke  assemblies,  and  do  justice 
among  the  members  under  his  jurisdiction. 
Coder  the  chancellor  is  the  vice  chancellor, 
who  is  chosen  annually,  being  nominated  by 
the  chancellor,  and  elected  by  the  university  in 
convocation.  He  is  always  the  head  of  some 
college,  and  in  holy  orders.  His  proper  office 
is  to  execute  the  chancellor's  power,  to  govern 
the  university  according  to  her  statutes,  to  see 
that  officers  and  students  do  their  duty,  that 
courts  be  duly  called,  &c.  When  he  enters 
upon  his  office,  he  chooses  four  pro-vice  chan- 
cellors from  the  heads  of  the  colleges,  to  exe- 
cute his  duty  in  his  absence. 

The  chancellor  of  Cambridge  is  also  usually 
one  of  the  first  of  our  nobility,  and  in  most  re- 
spects the  same  as  that  in  Oxford ;  only  he  does 
not  hold  his  office  durante  vita,  but  may  be 
elected  every  three  years.  Under  the  chan- 
cellor there  is  a  commissary,  who  holds  a  court 
of  record  for  all  privileged  persons  and  scholars 
ondesAhe  degree  of  master  of  arts,  where  all 
causes  are  tried  and  determined  by  the  civil  and 
statute  law,  and  by  the  custom  of  the  uni- 
versity. The  vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge  is 
chosen  annaallv  by  the  senate,  out  of  two  per- 
sons nominated  by  the  heads  of  the  several 
colleges  and  halls. 

Chancellor's  court.  See  University 
courts. 

CHANCELLORSHIP,  the  office  of  chan- 
cellor. 

CHANCERY,  the  grand  court  of  equity 
and  conscience,  instituted  to  moderate  the  ri- 
gour of  the  other  courts  that  are  bound  to  the 
strict  letter  of  the  law. 

The  jurisdiction  of  this  court  is  of  two  kinds, 
ordinary  or  legal,  and  extraordinary  or  absolute. 
The  ordinary  jurisdiction  is  that  wherein  the 
lord  chancellor,  who  is  judge  of  this  court,  in 
his  proceedings  and  judgment  is  bound  to  ob- 
serve the  order  and  method  of  the  common 
law ;  in  such  cases  the  proceedings  which  were 
formerly  in  Latin,  but  now  in  English,  are 
filed  or  enrolled  in  the  petty-bag  office;  and 
the  extraordinary,  or  unlimited  power,  is  that 
jurisdiction  which  the  court  exercises  in  cases 
of  equity,  wherein  relief  is  to  be  had  by  bill 
and  answer.  The  ordinary  court  holds  plea  of 
recognisances  acknowledged  in  the  chancery, 
writs  of  scire  facia*,  for  repeal  of  the  king's 
letters  patent,  &e. ;  also  of  all  personal  actions, 
by  or  against  any  officer  of  the  court,  and  of 
several  offences  and  causes  by  act  of  parliament : 
r11  original  writs,  commission  of  bankrupts,  of 
charitable  uses,  of  idiots,  lunacy,  &c.  tie  iMttcd 
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hence.  The  extraordinary  court  gives  relief 
for  and  against  infants,  notwithstanding  their 
minority;  for  and  against  married  women, 
notwithstanding  their  coverture.  All  frauds 
and  deceits,  for  which  there  is  no  redress  at 
common  law,  all  breaches  of  trust,  confidences, 
and  accidents.a*  to  relieve  obligers,  mortgagers, 
&c.  against  penalties  and  forfeitures,  where  the 
intention  was  to  pay  the  deU,  are  here  rente, 
died.  But  in  all  cases  where  the  plaintiff  can 
have  his  remedy  at  law,  he  ought  not  to  be  re- 
lieved in  chancery  ;  and  a  thing  which  may  be 
tried  by  a  jnry  is"  not  triable  in  this  court. 

The  court  of  chancery  will  not  retain  a  suit 
for  any  thing  under  ten  pounds  value,  except 
in  cases  of  charity,  nor  for  lands,  kr.  under 
forty  shillings  per  annum.  In  this  court  all 
patents,  most  sorts  of  commissions,  deeds  be- 
tween parties  touching  lands  and  estates,  trea- 
ties with  foreign  princes,  &c.  are  sealed  and 
enrolled.  Out  of  it  are  issued  writs  to  convene 
the  parliament  and  convocation,  proclamations, 
and  charters,  ice. 

The  proceedings  in  chancery  are,  first  to  file 
the  hill  of  complaint,  signed  by  some  counsel, 
setting  forth  the  fraud  or  injury  done,  or  wrong 
sustaiued,  and  praying  relief:  after  the  bill  is 
tiled,  process  ot  tubpatna  issues  to  compel  the 
defendant  to  appear  ;  and  when  the  defendant 
appears,  he  puts  in  his  answer  to  the  bill  of 
complaint,  if  there  be  no  cause  for  the  plea  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  in  disability  of  the 

Iwrson,  or  in  bar,  &c.  Then  the  plaintiff 
irings  his  replication,  unless  he  files  exceptions 
against  the  answer  as  insufficient,  referring  it  to 
a  master  to  report  whether  it  be  sufficient  or  not ; 
to  which  report  exceptions  may  also  be  made. 
The  ansner.  replication,  rejoinder,  &c.  being 
settled,  and  the  parties  come  to  issue,  witnesses 
are  to  be  examined  tipou  interrogatories,  either 
in  court  or  by  commission  in  the  country, 
wherein  the  parties  usually  join ;  and  when 
the  plaintiff  and  defendant  have  examined  their 
witnesses,  publication  is  to  be  made  of  the  de- 
positions, and  the  cause  is  to  be  set  down  for 
hearing;  after  which  follows  the  decree.  Hut 
it  is  now  usual  to  appeal  to  the  house  of  lords ; 
which  appeals  are  to  be  signed  by  two  noted 
counsel,  and  exhibited  by  way  of  petition ;  the 
petition  or  appeal  is  lodged  with  the  clerk  of 
the  house  of  lords,  ana  read  in  the  house, 
whereon  the  appellee  is  ordered  to  put  in  his 
answer,  and  a  day  fixed  for  bearing  the  cause  ; 
ami  after  counsel  heard,  and  evidence  given  on 
both  sides,  the  lords  will  affirm  or  reverse  the 
decree  of  the  chancery,  and  finally  determine 
the  cause  by  a  majority  of  votes,  Sec. 

CHANC'RE,  {ranker,  French).  A  primary 
venereal  ulcer  on  the  parts  of  generation. 

CILVM  KOL'S.  a.  Having  the  qualities  of 
a  chancre;  ulcerous  (/f  iaemau). 

CHAX  HELPER,  t.  (chandelier,  French.) 
A  branch  for  caudles. 

CHAN  HERE E,  a  town  of  Hindoostan  Pro- 
per, capital  of  a  district  in  the  Malwa  country, 
near  the  river  Betwha.  Lat.  24.  4h  X.  Lon. 
7».  43  B. 

CHANHERNAGORE,  a  large  town  of 

F 
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Hindoostan  Proper,  in  Hengal,  and  a  French 
settlement;  hut  in  1J1KJ  they  ivrre  dispossess- 
ed bv  the  English.  It  is'  seated  13  miles 
N.\\V\  of  Calcutta. 

CHA'X  DLER. ».  (chandelier,  French.)  An 
artisan  whose  trade  is  to  make  candles 
(Gay). 

Chandler  (Samuel),  a  learned  dissenting 
divine.  Me  was  horn  at  Hunrcrford  in  Berk- 
shire in  I »>!I3,  and  educated  for  the  ministry. 
In  1716,  he  was  chosen  minister  of  the  con* 
negation  at  Peckham,  near  Loudon,  and  the 
income  being  slender,  he  set  up  a1*  a  hookseller 
in  the  Poultry  :  which  business  he  cmKinued 
till  he  was  appointed  minister  at  the  ( >H  Jewry. 
In  1725,  lie  printed  a  Vindication  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion,  which  met  with  the  approba- 
tion of  atchbishnp  Wake.  On  a  visit  to  Scot- 
land he  was  presented  with  the  degree  of  D.I), 
and  afterwards  was  elected  fellow  of  the  lloval 
and  Antiquarian  Societies.  His  sermon  on  tlie 
death  of  George  1 1,  in  which  he  compared  that 
monarch  to  David,  occasioned  Annet  s  pamph- 
let, entitled,  The  History  of  the  Man  atter 
God's  own  Heart;  upon  which  the  doctor 
wrote  his  admirable  History  of  the  Life  of 
David,  in  2  vols.  Hvo.  He  died  in  1710,  and 
was  buried  in  Hunhill-lields.  His  sermons 
have  been  printed  in  1  vols.  Jwo. 

Chandler  (.Mary),  an  English  poetess, 
and  sister  of  Dr.  Chandler,  born  at  Malmsbury 
in  Wiltshire,  in  H»*7.  She  resided  at  Hath  as 
a  milliner,  and  one  of  her  poems  met  with  the 
approbation  of  Mr.  Pope.  She  was  never  mar- 
ried, and  died  in  !  7  15. 

CHA'NFRIN.  *.  fold  French).  The  fore- 
part of  the  head  of  a  horse  (Farrier's  Dirt.), 

7o  CHANGE,  v.  a.  (chancer,  French.)  I. 
To  put  one  thing  in  the  place  of  another 
(llacon).  2.  To  quit  anv  thing  for  the  sake  of 
another  (South.  Dryden).  3.  To  give  and  take 
reciprocally  (Tap tor).  4.  To  alter;  to  make 
other  than  it  was  (Shakxpeare).  .r».  To  mend 
the  disposition  of  mind  (Shnkspcarc).  6.  To 
discount  a  large  piece  of  money  into  several 
smaller  (Siriji). 

To  Ciianoe.  v.  ft.  To  undergo  change;  to 
sulfer  alteration  (Shakxpeare). 

Chanoe.  s.  (from  the  verb).  1.  An  altera- 
tion of  the  state  of  any  thing  (Shakxpeare).  2. 
A  succession  of  one  thing  in  the  place  of  an- 
other (Prior).  3.  The  time  of  the  moon  in 
which  it  begins  a  new  monthly  revolution 
(Bacon).  4.  Novelty  (Dryden).  *5.  An  alter- 
ation of  the  order  in  which  a  set  of  bells  is 
sounded  {Morris),  fi.  That  which  makes  a 
variety  (Judges).  7-  Small  money  (Siri/1). 
X.  Exchange;  a  place  where  persons  meet  to 
traffic  ( 1/  Ext  ran  m  ). 

ClI.VNG  EAGLE,  a.  (from  change.)  I. 
Subject  to  change;  tiekie;  inconstant.  2. 
Possible  to  be  changed  (.1 1  but  knot).  3.  Hav- 
ing tin"  quality  of  exhibiting  different  appear- 
ances f  Sit  al;spca  re). 

CI iA'N  G  E  A ULEX ESS.  s.  (from  change- 
able)  1.  In. -onstaney ;  fickleness  (Sidney). 
'J.  No- rejtiibility  of  change  ( llooki  r). 

CILVXgEA'uly.  ad.  Inconstantly. 
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CHA'XGEFCL.  a.  Inconstant;  uncer- 
tain: mutable;  subject  to  variation  (Pope). 

CHA'NG ELI  Mi.  s.  (from  change.)  I.  A 
child  left  or  taken  in  the  place  of  another 
(Spinner).    2.  An  idiot;  a  natural  (Dryden). 

3.  One  apt  to  change;  a  waverer  (Hudibrax). 

4.  Any  thing  changed  and  put  in  the  place  of 
another  (Shu ksp ea re). 

CHA'XGEK.  *.  One  that  is  employed  in 
changing  or  discounting  money. 

Chancer  (Money),  a  hanker  who  deals  in 
the  receipt* exchange,  and  payment  of  moneys. 

CHANGES,  in  arithmetic,  &C.  the  permu- 
tations or  variations  of  any  number  of  quanti- 
ties ;  with  regard  to  their  position,  order,  Jcc. 
The  rile  is  applied  to  determine  how  many 
changes  may  he  rung  on  a  number  of  bells, 
or  h-ov  many  different  ways  any  number  of 
persons  may  "be  placed,  or  "how  many  several 
variations  may  be  made  of  any  number  of 
h  t'ers,  or  any  other  things  proposed  to  be 
varied.   See  Alteration. 

CHAXG-TOXG,  a  maritime  province  of 
China,  on  the  eastern  coast.  It  contains  6 
cities  of  the  first,  and  114  of  the  second  and 
third  classes.  It  is  traversed  by  the  river  Yuri, 
or  grand  imperial  canal.  The  capital  is  Tsi- 
nan-fou.  The  celebrated  Confucius  was  born 
at  Kio-feou  in  this  province. 

C II A  XM  AN  N I XG,  a  city  of  Thibet,  which 
has  been  the  residence  of  the  Grand  Lama. 
Lat.  31.  0  X.    Lon.  89.  45  K. 

CHAXXEL.  *.  (canal,  French.)  1.  The 
hollow  bed  of  running  waters  (Spenser).  2. 
Any  cavity  drawn  longwise  (Dryden).  3.  A 
si  rait  or  narrow  sea,  as  St.  George's  channel, 
the  Ilritish  channel,  the  Hrittol  channel,  fitc. 
4.  A  gutter  or  furrow  of  a  pillar. 

Channel,  in  building.    See  Gutter. 

Channel  op  the  volute,  in  the  Ionic 
capital,  is  the  face  of  its  circumvolution  inclos- 
ed by  a  Hstel. 

To  Ciia'nnel.  v.  a.  To  cut  any  thing  in 
channels  (//'often.  Blaekmore). 

CHANNELLED,  (oinotirulatus).  In  bo- 
tany, hollowed  above  with  a  deep  longitudinal 
groove;  convex  underneath.  Applied  to  the 
stem,  leaf,  and  petiole. 

CHANX  ELIXGS,  the  same  as  fluting*. 

CHAN-SI.  one  of  the  smallest  provinces  of 
China,  bordering  on  the  ,-reat  wall.  It  con- 
tains 5  cities  of  the  lirs*.  « l.i-s,  and  >.j  of  the  se- 
cond and  third.    Thecapital  is  Tairjuen-fou. 

To  CU  A  NT.  P.  a.  (cnanter,  French.)  I. 
To  sing  (Spi  nner).  2.  1  o  celebrate  by  song 
(liranihatt ). 

To  Chant,  v.  n.  To  sing,  to  make  melody 
with  the  voice  ( Dryden). 

Chant,  cantux,  is  used  for  the  vocal  music 
of  churches.  In  church  history  we  meet  with 
various  kinds  of  chant  or  sung.  The  lirst  is  the 
Anibrosian,  established  by  Sr.  Ambrose.  The 
second  the  Gregorian  chant,  introduced  hy 
pope  Gregory  the  Great,  who  established 
schools  of  ch.intors,  and  corrected  the  church- 
song.  This  is  still  retained  in  the  church 
under  the  name  of  plain  sou- :  at  first  it  was 
called  the  Koman-song.    '1  he  plain  or  Grr- 
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gorian  chant,  is  where  the  choir  and  people 
sing  in  unison,  or  all  together  in  the  same 


CHANTER,  or  Chantor,  one  who  sings 
in  choirs,  a  chorister. 

CHA'NTICLEER.  *.  (from  chanter  and 
r/flir,  French.)  The  cock,  from  the  clearness 
and  loudness  of  his  crow  (Dryden). 

CHAXTILLY,  a  town  of  France,  17  miles 
from  Paris ;  celehrated  for  a  fine  forest  and 
magnificent  hunting  seat,  which,  hefore  the 
late  revolution,  belonged  to  the  prince  of 
Good 6.    Lat.  19.  I  I  N.    Lon.  2.  3b*  E. 

CHAXTLATB,  in  building,  a  piece  of  wood 
fixed  at  the  hottom  of  rafters,  over  which  when 
the  tiles  are  brought  they  so  project  out,  that 
the  rain  water  from  the  roof  does  not  drop  on 
the  wall. 

CHAXTOXO,  a  fruitful  and  pleasant  pro- 
lince  of  China;  hounded  by  Pe-tche-li,  Ho- 
nan,  Kiang-nan,  and  the  sea.  It  contains  6 
cities  of  the  first  class,  and  I  U  of  the  second 
and  third.  This  province  has  extensive  silk 
manufacture*. 

CHA'XTRESS.  #.  A  woman  singer  (Milt.) 

CHAXTRY,  or  Chaintrt,  a  church  or 
chapel  endowed  with  lands,  &c.  for  the  main- 
tenance of  one  or  more  priests  to  say  mass  for 
the  souls  of  the  donors.  Hence, 

Cn  a  ntrt-rents  are  still  paid  to  the  crown 
by  the  purchasers  of  those  lands. 

CHAOLOUY,  the  history  or  description  of 
the  chaos. 

CHAOS,  that  confusion  in  which  matter 
lay  when  newly  produced  out  of  nothing  at  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  before  God,  oy  his 
almighty  wort),  bad  pat  it  into  the  order  and 
condition  wherein  it  was  after  the  six  days'  crea- 
tion. Chaos  is  represented  by  the  ancients  at 
the  first  principle,  ovum,  or  seed  of  nature  and 
the  world.  All  the  sophists,  sages,  naturalists, 
philos  '.en,  theologues,  and  poets,  held  that 
chaos  waa  the  eldest  and  first  principle,  t» 
afyjurt  it  does  not  appear  who  first 

broached  the  notion  of  a  chaos.  Muses,  the 
eldest  of  all  writers,  derives  the  origin  of  this 
world  from  a  confusion  of  matter,  dark,  void, 
deep,  without  form,  which  he  calls  tohu  Lohu  ; 
which  is  precisely  the  chaos  of  the  (ireek  aud 
barbarian  philosophers.  Moses  goes  no  fur- 
ther  than  the  chaos;  nor  tells  us  whence  it 
took  its  origin,  or  whence  its  confused  state; 
a.nd  where  Moses  stops,  there,  precisely,  do  all 
the  rest,  and  there  will  we. 

CHA'OTIC.a.  Resembling  chaos;  confused. 

To  CHAP.  r.  a.  (kappen,  Dutch.)  To  break 
into  gapings  (Hlackmore). 

Chap.  *.  A  cleft;  a  gaping;  a  chink 
(Burnet). 

Ch  a  p.  9.  The  upper  or  under  part  of  a  beast's 
mouth  (Grew). 

CHAPE.  *.  (chappc,  French.)  The  catch 
of  any  thing,  by  which  it  is  held  in  its  place 
(Shakspea  re). 

CHAPEAC,  in  a  general  sense.  See  Hat. 

Ciiapeau,  in  heraldry,  an  ancient  cap  of 
dignity  worn  by  dukes,  being  scarlet-coloured 
velvet  on  the  outside,  and  lined  with  fur.  It 
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is  often  borne  above  an  helmet  instead  of  a 
wreath,  under  gentlemen's  crests. 

CH  APEL,  (from  capet/a).  a  plare  of  divine 
worship,  served  by  an  incumbent  under  the 
denomination  of  a  chaplain. 

In  England  there  are  several  sorts,  I.  Paro- 
chial chapels,  which,  differing  from  parish 
churches  only  in  the  name,  are  generally  smalla 
as  the  inhabitants  within  the  district  are  few, 
If  there  is  a  presentation  ad  tCCierittM  instead 
of  ad  cape/lam,  and  an  admission  and  institu- 
tion upon  it,  it  is  no  longer  a  chapel,  but  a 
church.    2.  Chapels  which  adjoin  to  and  are 

(>art  of  the  church:  such  were  formerly  bin  it 
»y  honourable  persons  as  burying-plares  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  3.  Chapels  of 
ease,  built  in  very  large  parishes  for  the  con- 
venience of  such  as  cannot  repair  to  the  parish 
church.  These  are  served  by  inferior  curates 
provided  at  the  charge  of  the  rector,  and  con- 
sequently removeable  at  his  pleasure.  I.  Free 
chapels,  such  as  were  founded  bv  the  kings  of 
England,  free  from  all  episcopal  jurisdiction, 
and  to  be  visited  only  by  the  founder  and  his 
successors:  the  visitation  is  made  by  the  lord 
chancellor.  The  king  likewise  may  license 
any  subject  to  build  and  eudow  a  chapel,  and 
by  letters  patent  exempt  it  from  the  visitation 
01  the  ordinary.  5.  Chapels  in  universities  be- 
longing to  particular  colleges,  which,  though 
consecrated,  and  though  sacraments  are  ad- 
ministered there,  are  not  liable  to  the  visitation 
of  the  bishop,  it.  Domestic  chapels,  built  by 
gentlemen  for  the  private  service  of  tiad  in  tbeir 
own  families.  These  may  be  erected  without 
the  leave  of  the  bishop,  and  need  not  be  con- 
secrated, though  they  were  anciently:  they  are 
not  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  ordinary. 

Chapel,  is  also  applied  by  courtesy  to  some 
other  places  of  worship  :  thus  wes  iy.  R  >  na:i 
Catholic  chapels,  Methodist  chapels,"  &c 

CM  A  PEL  (Knights  of  the),  called  also  poor 
knights  of  Windsor,  were  instituted  by  Henry 
VIII.  in  his  testament.  The  number  was  a: 
first  thirteen,  but  has  since  been  augiueuted  to 
twenty-six.  They  assist  in  the  funeral  sen  .res 
of  the  kings  of  England:  they  are  BUhject  to 
the  office  of  the  canons  of  Windsor,  aud  live 
on  pensions  assigned  them  by  the  order  of  the 
garter.  They  bear  a  blue  or  red  cloke,  with 
the  arms  of  St.  George  on  the  b  i  t  shoulder. 

Chapel  in  Faith,  a  town  of  Derbyshire, 
with  a  market  on  Saturdays.  Lat.  53.  'J J  X. 
Lou.  I.  3."i  W. 

CHAPELAIX  (John),  a  French  poet,  horn 
in  1595,  and  died  in  lb  J  4.  He  was  a  miser, 
as  well  as  a  poet,  and  amassed  great  rich 
which  for  one  of  that  profession  U  wonder!  il. 
CHA'PELESS.  a.  Wanting  a  chape  (SA  ) 
CIIAPELET,  in  the  manage,  a  couple  of 
stirrup-leathers  mounted  each  of  them  with  a 
stirrup,  and  joining  at  top  in  a  sort  of  lcathcr 
buckle,  called  the  head  of  the  chapelct,  by 
which  they  are  made  fastto  the  pummel  of  tin." 
saddle,  after  being  adjusted  to  the  rider's  leu.  ih 
and  bore.  They  are  used  both  to  avoid  the 
trouble  of  taking  up  or  letting  down  the  siir- 
jrups  every  time  that  a  gentleman  mounts  on  a 
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different  horse  and  saddle,  and  to  supply  what 
is  wanting  in  the  academy  saddles,  which  have 
no  stirrups  to  them. 

CHAPELLE  (Claude  Rmanncl  Lullier),  a 
French  poet,  horn  ill  1621,  an  I  edarated  under 
Hasscmlns.  lit*  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
Moliere,  who  consulted  him  i.»  llie  composi- 
tion  of  his  comedies.  Mr  died  in  Irfarl.  His 
works  were  primed  al  Amsterdam  in  17"$. 

UHA'PELLANY,       (from  chapel.)  A 
plaee  founded  within  some  chorch  (di/lijfc), 

CII.VPELIIY.  .v.  (from  chapel.)  The  juris- 
diction  or  bounds  of  a  chapel. 

C1IAPEKOX,  Cim-EuoNNE,  or  CiuPE- 
noo.v,  properly  dignities  a  sort  of  hood  or 
covering  of  the  head,  anciently  worn  both  by 
men  and  women,  the  nobles  and  the  populace, 
and  afterwards  appropriated  to  the  doctors  ami 
licentiates  in  colleges,  &c.  Hence  the  naine 
passed  to  certain  little  shields,  and  other  funeral 
devices,  placed  on  the  foreheads  of  the  horses 
that  drew  the  hearses  in  pompous  funerals,  and 
which  are  still  cnUvdcfi/tpcroonStorshaJft  ruons', 
because  such  devices  were  originally  fastened 
on  the  chapcrottnet)  or  hoods,  worn  by  those 
horses  with  their  other  coverings  of  state. 

CH.VPFALX.  a.  (from  chap  and  /all.) 
Having  the  mouth  shrunk  (Dryifcn). 

CHA'PITEK.  s.  (chapiteau,  French.)  The 
capital  of  a  pillar  (Exodus). 

CHAPLAIN,  an  ecclesiastical  person,  in 
the  house  of  a  prince,  or  person  of  quality, 
who  officiates  in  their  chapels,  ice.    In  Eng- 
land there  are  18  chaplains  to  the  king,  who 
wait  four  each  month,  preach  in  the  chapel, 
read  the  service  to  the  family,  and  to  the  king 
in  his  private  oratory,  and  say  grace  in  the 
absence  of  the  clerk  of  the  closet    While  in 
waiting  they  have  a  table,  and  attendance, 
but  no  salary.    In  Scotland  the  king  has  six 
chaplains,  with  a  salary  of  501,  each,  three  of 
them  having  in  addition  the  deanery  of  the 
chapel-royal  divided  bet  ween  them,  making  up 
above  lOOh  to  each.    Their  only  duty  at  pre- 
sent is  to  say  prayers  at  the  election  of  peers 
for  Scotland  to  sit  in  parliament.  According 
to  a  statute  of  Henry  VIII.  the  peisons  vested 
with  a  power  of  retaining  chaplains,  together 
with  the  number  each  is  allowed  to  qualify,  is 
as  follows:  An  archbishop,  eight;  a  duke  or 
bishop,  six;  marquis  or  carl,  live;  viscount, 
four;  baron,  knight  of  the  garter,  or  lord  chan- 
cellor, three  ;  a  duchess,  marchioness,  countess, 
baroiM  ss,  the  treasurer  and  comptroller  of  the 
king  s  house,  clerk"  of  the  closet,  the  king's 
secretary,  dean  of  the  chapel,  almoner,  and 
master  of  the  rolls,  each  of  them  two;  chief 
justice  of  the  king's  bench,  and  warden  of  the 
« inque-ports,  each  one.    All  these  chaplains 
may  purchase  a  licence  or  dispensation,  and 
take  two  benefices  with  cure  of  souls.  A 
chaplain  must  be  retained  by  letters  testimonial 
under  hand  and  seal ;  for  it  is  not  sufficient 
that  he  serve  as  chaplain  in  the  family.  The 
first  chaplains  are  said  to  have  been  those  insti- 
tuted by  the  ancient  kings  of  France,  for  pre- 
serving the  chape,  or  cape,  with  the  other 
relics  of  St.  Martin,  which  the  kings  kept  in 
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their  palaces,  and  carried  out  with  them  to  the 
war.  The  first  chaplain  is  said  to  have  been 
Gol.  de  .Mesmes,  chaplain  to  St.  Louis. 

CH.VPLAIXSIUP.  s.  (from  chaplain.)  I. 
The  office  or  business  of  a  chaplain.  2.  The 
possession  or  revenue  of  a  chapel. 

CH  A' PL  ESS.  a.  (from  iA«/>.)  Without  any 
nYsh  about  the  mouth  (Shaktpeare). 

(  HAT LET.  *.  (chapclet,  French.)  1.  A 
garland  or  wreath  to  be  worn  about  the  head 
( Itryden).  2.  A  string  of  beads  used  in  the 
Itomisli  church.  3.  (In  architecture.)  A  little 
moulding  carved  into  round  beads. 

CHA'PMAX.  *.  (ceapman,  Sax.)  A  cheap- 
ner  ;  one  that  offers  as  a  purchaser  (Dri/dcn). 

CHAPPE   DALTEKOCHE   (John),  a 
French  mathematician,  born  of  a  noble  family 
in  Upper  Auvergne,  17-*.  and  studied  in  the 
college  of  Louis  le  Grand,  where  he  made  a 
rapid  progress  in  the  mathematics.    The  cele- 
brated Cassini  became  his  friend,  and  employed 
him  in  delineating  his  general  map  of  France, 
hi  lj't'2    the  abbe  Chappe   translated  into 
Fiench  the  works  of  Or.  Ilalley,  with  addi- 
tions ;  anil  soon  after  he  was  appointed  superin- 
tendant  of  some  important  works  in  Lorraine. 
On  his  return  to  Paris  he  was  chosen  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in  1/59  was 
promoted  to  beassistant  astronomer,    lie  went 
to  Tobolsk  in  Siberia  in  1760,  in  order  to  ob- 
serve the  transit  of  Venus,  which  was  to  hap- 
pen June  »»th  of  the  year  following.    In  1/6S 
he  published  an  account  of  his  journey  in  3 
vols.  Ito.  and  the  same  year  went  to  Caletornia, 
to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus,  which  was  to 
happen  in  17o"J.     lie  died  after  having  com- 
pleted  his  observation  in  that  country,  August 
1,  17<»!>.    Many  of  his  papers,  possessing  con- 
siderable merit,  were  inserted  in  the  iMeinoirs 
of  the  Academy. 

CHAPPE,  in  heraldry,  the  dividing  an  es- 
cutcheon by  lines  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the 
upper  edge  to  the  angles  below,  into  three  parts, 
the  sections  <  n  the  sides  being  of  different  me- 
tal or  colour  from  tin-  rest. 

CHAPPEL  (William),  a  learned  and  pious 
bishop  of  Cork,  Cloyne,  ami  U<^s,  in  Ireland, 
born  in  Xortinghamshir  in  l'}^'*.  When  the 
troubles  began  unde  r  Charles  I.,  he  was  prose- 
cuted by  the  puritan  parlv  in  parliament,  ami 
retired  to  Derby,  where  lie  devoted  himself  to 
Study  until  his  death  in  1*»  li*.  He  wrote  Me* 
t  hod  us  Coneio:  audi,  i  e.  the  .Method  of 
Preaching;  and  he  is  one  of  those  to  whom 
the  Whole  Duty  of  .Wan  has  been  attributed. 
He  left  behind  l.im  also  his  own  life  written 
by  himself  in  Latin,  which  has  been  twice 
printed. 

CHAPS.  *.  (from  chap.)  The  mouth  of  a 
beast  of  prey  (Hrydcn). 

CI1APT."  Ciia'i'PKD.  The  part.  pass,  of 
chap. 

CHAPTER,  in  ecclesiastical  policy,  a  so- 
ciety or  community  of  ecclesiastics  belonging- 
to  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church. 

It  was  in  the  eighth  century  that  the  body 
of  canons  began  to  be  called  chapter.  The 
chapter  of  the  cations  of  a  cathedral  were  a 
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landing  council  to  the  bishop,  and  during  the 
vacancy  of  the  we  had  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
dioce*e.  In  the  earlier  ages,  the  bishop  was 
head  of  the  chapter;  afterwards  abbots  and 
ether  dignitaries,  as  dean*,  provosts,  treasurers, 
&c,  were  preferred  to  this  distinction.  The 
deans  and  chapters  had  the  privilege  of  choos- 
ing the  bishops  in  England,  but  Henry  VIII. 
got  this  power  vested  in  the  crown :  and  as  the 
same  prince  expelled  the  monks  from  the  ca- 
thedrals, and  placed  secular  canons  in  their 
room,  those  he  thus  regulated  were  called  deans 
and  chapters  of  the  new  foundation;  such  are 
Canterbury,  Winchester,  Ely,  Carlisle,  &c. 
See  Bishop.  ^ 

Chapter  is  also  used  for  a  division  of  a 
hook ;  contrived  for  keeping  the  matters 
treated  thereon  more  separate,  clear,  and  dis- 
tinct. 

The  ancients  were  unacquainted  with  the 
division  of  books  into  chapters  and  sections. 
Papias  says,  the  name  chapter,  caput,  arose 
hence,  **  quod  sit  alterius  sentential  caput,  or 
quod  capiat  totam  summan."  St.  Augustine 
compares  chapters  to  inns,  inasmuch  as  these 
refresh  the  reader,  as  those  the  traveller. 

The  division  of  the  Bible  into  chapters  is 
attributed  by  some  to  Stephen  Langton,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  in  the  reigns  of  king 
John  and  Henry  III.  But  it  was  really  done 
by  cardinal  Hugo,  who  flourished  about  the 
year  1240,  the  author  of  the  first  Scripture 
Concordance,  with  a  view  of  rendering  this 
work  a  nseful  index' to  the  scripture.  The 
chapters  were  again  subdivided,  not  into  verses, 
bat  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  placed 
in  the  margin  at  an  equal  distance  from  each 
other,  iiccording  to  the  length  of  the  chapters. 
In  some  all  the  seven  letters  were  used;  in 
others  fewer,  as  the  length  of  the  chapters  re- 
quired. In  1  145,  Rabbi  Nathan,  a  famous 
rthbi  among  the  Western  Jews,  finished  a 
Concordance  to  the  Hebrew  Bible,  in  the 
manner  of  lingo's  above  mentioned  ;  and  in- 
troduced the  division  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  into 
chapters:  he  also  improved  on  his  plan,  by 
using  the  ancient  division  into  verses,  and  by 
numbering  them,  fixing  the  numerical  letters 
in  the  margin  at  everv  fifth  verse.  Athias,  in 
hU  edition  of  the  Bible,  1661  and  1667,  intro- 
duced the  Indian  figures,  and  placed  them  at 
every  verse.  R.  Stephens  made  the  division  of 
the  chapters  of  the  New  Testament  into  verses, 
for  the  sake  of  a  concordance  to  the  Greek 
Testament,  which  was  printed  by  his  son,  H. 
Stephens. 

CHA'PTREL.  jr.  The  capitals  of  pillars,  or 
pilasters,  which  support  arches  (JWojcoii). 

CHAR,  in  ichthyology.    See  Salmo. 

To  Char.  v.  a.  (Sec  Charcoal.)  To  burn 
wood  to  a  black  cinder  ( '  // ' oodward). 

Char.  *.  (cynrie,  work.  Sax.')  Work  done 
by  the  dav ;  a  single  job  or  taste  (Dryden). 

To  Cha'b.  v.  j».  To  work  at  others'  houses 
by  the  day  (Drydtn). 

Char-woman.  ».  A  woman  hired  acci- 
dentally for  odd  work  (Swift). 


CHARA,  in  astronomy.   See  Canes  ve- 

NATIt'f. 

Chara,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
monoecia,  order  monandria.  Male,  calyxless, 
corolless.  Female,  calyx  four-leaved;  corolless; 
stigma  three-cleft ;  berry  many-seeded.  Four  • 
species:  three  of  which  are  aquatics  of  our 
own  country,  and  found  in  our  ditches  and 
pools. 

CHARACTER,  s.  (character,  Latin.)  1. 
A  mark;  a  stamp;  a  representation  (Milton). 

2.  A  letter  used  m  writing  or  printing  (Hold). 

3.  The  hand  or  manner  of  writing  (Shakspearc). 

4.  A  representation  of  any  man  as  to  Ids  per- 
sonal qualities  (Denham).  5.  An  account  of 
any  thing  as  good  or  bad  (Addison).  6.  The 
person  with  his  assemblage  of  qualities ;  a  per- 
sonage (Dryden).  1.  Personal  qualities  ;  par- 
ticular constitution  of  the  mind  (Pope).  8. 
Adventitious  qualities  impressed  by  a  post  or 
office  (Attcrbury). 

To  Cha'racter  v.  a.  To  inscribe;  to  en- 
grave (Shakspeare). 

Character,  in  natural  history,  the  pecu- 
liar circumstance  or  circumstances  that  dis- 
tinguish an  animal  or  vegetable,  or  a  set  of 
animals  or  vegetables,  from  all  others.  Cha- 
racters arc  specifical,  generical,  or  classical; 
essential,  natural,  or  artificial.  See  Class, 
Genus,  Species;  Essential,  Factitious, 
Natural. 

Characters,  numerical,  or  numeral  cha- 
racters, used  to  express  numbers;  they  are 
either  figures  or  letters.  The  most  common 
numeral  characters  are  those  called  Arabic  or 
Indian,  viz.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  with  0 
or  cypher  for  nothing. 

Ftoman  numeral*.  See  Notation  Ro- 
man. 

Greek  numerals.  The  Greeks  had  three 
ways  of  expressing  numbers.  1.  Every  letter, 
according  to  its  place  in  the  alphabet,  denoted 
a  number,  from  a,  one,  to  u>,  twenty-four.  2. 
The  alphabet  was  divided  into  eight  units,  « 
one,  ft  two,  y  three,  &c. ;  into  eight  tens,  t  ten, 
x  twenty,  \  thirty,  &c. ;  and  eight  hundreds,  ? 
one  hundred,  <r  two  hundred,  t  three  hundred, 
&c.  3.  i  stood  for  one,  n  five,  &  ten,  h  a 
hundred,  x  a  thousand,  M  ten  thousand;  and 
when  the  letter  n  inclosed  any  of  these,  ex- 
cept i,  it  shewed  thjHnclosedJetter  to  be  five 

times  its  value;  as  |a|  fifty,  |hI  five  hundred, 
|x|  five  thousand,  |m|  fifty  thousand. 

Hebrew  numerals.  The  Hebrew  alphabet 
was  divided  into  9 units:  x  1,  a 2,  &c. — 9  tens: 
•  10,  a 20,  &c— 9  hundreds:  p  100, 1 200,  &c. 
i  500,  a  600,  t  700,  a  800,  v  900.  Thousands, 
(I)  were  sometimes  expressed  by  the  units 
prefixed,  to  hundreds,  as,  Vjtk,  1534,  &c.  and 
even  to  tens,  as,  y«,  1070,  Sec.;  (2)  but  gene- 
rally by  the  word  A1*,  1000;  O-b^k,  2000; 
o*dk,  with  the  other  numerals  prefixed  to 
signify  the  number  of  thousands :  e.  g.  o^kj, 
3000,  "&c. 

Characters  used  in  different  parts  of  the 
mathematics,  generally  for  the  sake  of  brevity 
and  perspicuity. 
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I.  Astronomical  Character*. 
Planets,  e?c, 

O  The  Sun 
J)  Tl.r  >!  ... n 
Q  Tb«  K.-rtli 


g  Mercury 
$  Venus 
£  Mars 
1|  Jupiter 
f?  Satitrn 

y  Herschel,  cr  the  Georgian  Planet 
q  Am  ending  Node 
Descending  Node. 

The  Tin  tec  Sign*  or  Constellations  of  the 
Iodine. 

«Y»  Aries,  the  R:im 
y  Taurus,  the  Ball 
H  Gemini,  the  Twins 
22  Cancer,  the  Crab 
Si  Leo,  the  Lion 
VJL  Virgo,  the  Maid 
Libra,  the  Balance 

Til  Scorpio,  the  Scorpion 
$  Sagittarius,  the  Archer 
yf  Capricorn,  the  Goat 
ZX  Aquarius,  the  Waterdicarer 
X   Pisces  the  Fishes. 

The  Aspects,  Time,  Motion*  Jyc. 
£  Conjunction 
g  Opposition 
■}£  Sextile 

□  Quartile 
A  Trine 

°  Decrees 

'  Minutes  or  Primes 

"  Seconds  &c. 

A.  M.  Ante  merid.  or  m.  mom. 
P.  M.  Post  merid.  or  a.  after n. 
b,  in,  S,  Hours,  min.  sec. 

2.  Characters  in  Geometry  and  Trigonometry. 

□  A  Square  Z.  An  Angle 

&  A  Triangle  L  A  Rightangle 

a  A  Rectangle  J_  A  Perpendicular 

O  or  O  A  Circle.  ||  A  Parallel. 

3.  Characters  used  in  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 

and  the  .Modi  m  Analysis. 
This  character  +  is  Called plu§t  Of  more,  and 
denotes  addition,  or  a  positive  quantity. 

'I  he  character — ,  called  minus  or  lets,  de- 
notes subtraction  and  a  negative  quantity. 

if,  has  been  used  to  denote  similitude;  but 
it  is  now  generally  placed  between  two  quan- 
tities to  denote  their  difference,  when  it  is  not 


between  which  it  is  placed  are  to  be  multiplied 
into  one  another.  In  algebraic  expressions, 
when  two  or  more  letters  stand  together  with- 
out anv  mark  between  them,  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood that  they  are  to  be  multiplied  continually 
together :  thus  abc,  is  the  same  in  value  as  «X 
b  X  c,  and  each  denotes  the  product  arising" 
from  the  continual  multiplication  of  the  quan- 
tities represented  by  a,  b,  and  c.  When  one 
or  both  the  factors  are  compounded  of  several 
quantities,  a  line,  called  a  vinculum  or  hand,  is 
drawn  over  the  terms  of  each  factor ;  thus  the 
product  of  a  +  b —  c  into  d+e,  is  denoted  by 
a  +  u  —  c  x  o  +  e.  Sometimes  the  compound 
factors  are  included  in  parentheses,  as  («  +  /.» — 
r)  x  ((/  +  e)  may  represent  the  product  above 
expressed.  A  simple  dot  is  often  placed* be- 
tween two  factors  to  represent  their  product ; 
then  b  +  c  multiplied  by  </,  would  stand  thus 

6  +  c,  d. 

-r,  by,  is  the  character  of  division;  when, 
placed  between  two  quantities,  the  latter  i>  the 
divisor.    Hence  S  divided  by  -  is  expressed 
thus,  8-7-2.    In  algebra  the  quotient  is  often 

expressed  like  a  fraction  :  for  instance,  de- 
of  a  dividend  by  b;  and 


notes  the  quotient 

"+  ~°,  the  quotient  of  a  +  b—c  divided  by  de 

de 

Dr.  Pell  use*  the  character  &  for  involution* 

ami  Ims*  for  evolution. 

In  algebra  powers  are  sometimes  denoted  by 
repeating  the  quantity ;  as  a«,  oaa,  aaaat  de- 
note the  2d,  3d,  and  1th  powers  of  the  quantity 
a.  It  is  more  usual,  though,  to  set  the  nume- 
ral index  of  the  power  at  the  top  of  the  figure 
or  letter  which  represents  the  quantity  involved, 
thus  5»,  54,  o*.  a3,  x4,  a3,  denote  the  third, 
fourth,  and  tilth  powers  of  o  and  of  x  re- 
spectively. 

The  character  of  radieality,  or  extraction  of 
roots  is  this,  :  when  this  character  is  used 
alone,  it  represents  the  square  root ;  other  roots 
are  denoted  by  their  numeral  indices  placed 
above  the  sign'.  Thus  V«+T,  V«  +  6,  V<<  +  0, 
and  V u  x  0    denote  the  square,  cube,  fourth, 

and  fifth  roots  of  the  compound  quantity  «  +  £. 
Fractional  indices  are,  now,  frequently  used 
at  the  right  hand  of  quantities  to  signify  roots  : 
thus  tiTo1  i,  «  +  a  +  V i,aU:j,  represent 
the  same  roots  as  above. 

Harriot  uses  >  for  greater,  and  Z.  for  less: 
Ougbten  uses  -3  and  j  lor  the  same  purpose. 

Proportion  is  marked  by  dots ;  as  2  :  4  :  : 
6  !  12,  denotes  that  2  are  to  "l,  as  (>  to  1 2.  Con- 


titie>*  to  denote  l  neir  uiucrcun',  miru  n  u  ""i  ,  ,  A.  -  it... 

known  which  is  the  greatest :  the  sign-being  ^  geometrical  proportion  is  signified  bj 
placed,  as  a  sign  of  subtraction,  only  between  ™J ™J  ^quantity  varies  always  in  the  same 


two  quantities  the  fir>t  of  which  is  the  greatest 
equal,  the  sign  of  equality;  the  character 
was  lir>t  used  by  Uecorde.    Descartes  uses  QP 
fur  the  same  purpose.    Thus  5  =  3  +  2,  or  "i 
3  +  2,  denotes  that  5  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 


,  into  or  with*  denotes  that  the  characters 


ratio  as  another  dot  s,  a  circumstance  often  ex 
pressed  by  the  woid  as,  it  is  thus  characterised 
ce.    Thus  S  -x  D3,  means  that  S  varies  as  D\ 
The  character  of  mathematical  infinity  is 

0C«    Thus,  in  the  fraction  — — ,  when  x 

x  —  a 
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a,  we  have 


=  X. 


Known  quantit'u-s  in  algebra  are  generally 
represented  by  tbe  first  letter* of  the  atph  kbet  j 
unknoirn  one*  by  tbe  last  letters,  Indetermi- 
nate exponents  are  cununonly  denoted  hy  one 
of  tbe  letters  mi,  n,  r,  *,  /,  us  a*,  cl,  &c. 

A  point  or  dot  is  used  in  decimal  arithmetic, 
to  separate  tbe  whole  number  from  tbe  deci- 
mals: in  this  case  it  is  best  to  plate  tbe  sepa- 
rating point  n«ar  tbe  tops  of  the  tin  met,  as  it 
cannot  tben  be  mistaken  for  a  stop  :f<»r  instance 
is  preferable  to  Iv.'jo,  or  l>.2,o. 

Dots  are  used,  in  circulating  decimals  to  mark 
put  tbe  number  of  repeating  figures  :  for  ex- 
ample, 40"  12175  is  a  mixed  circulate,  of  which 
tbe  figures  2475  constitute  tbe  recurring  part. 

Dots  are  also  used  in  fluxion",  ami  d's  in 
differentials.  See  Differential,  and 
Fluxions. 

Characters  in  Commerce. 

D°  Ditto,  tbe  same. 

•V"  Numeru,  or  number. 

F°  Folio,  or  page. 

/.  or  .€.  sterling.  Pound  sterling. 

*.  Shillings. 

d.  Pence,  or  Dcnicra. 

ftj  Pound  weight. 

Cor  ®  Hundred  weight,  or  112 pound, 
or.  Quarters. 

IP*  Per,  or  by.    As  ff*  ann. 

by  the  year,    ^p*  cent,  in 

the  hundred,  kc. 
P.  S.  Postscript. 

Characters  vied  in  Afusir,  and  of  Mimical 
Nutcs  with  their  Proportions,  are  as J'ullotr  : 

f—|  characters  of  a  large  8  f  crotchet  4 
a  long  I  £  quaver 

a  breve  2  £  semiquaver  ^ 

O   asemibreve  1  j£    1  .  tniquavcr,^ 

f   a  minim  $ 

•  character  of  a  sharp  note:  this  character 
at  the  beginning  of  a  line  or  spice,  denotes 
that  all  the  notes  in  that  line  are  to  be  taken  a 
IgtMtont  higher  than  in  the  natural  series;  and 
the  same  atfects  all  the  octaves  above  and  he- 
low,  though  not  marked;  but  when  prefixed  to 
any  particular  note.it  shows  that  note  alone 
to  oe taken  a  semitone  higher  than  it  would  fie 
without  such  character,  b  or  °t  character  of  a 
flat  note :  this  is  the  contrary  lo  the  other 
above;  that  is  a  semitone  loner.  $  character 
of  a  natural  note  :  when  in  a  line  or  series  of 
artificial  notes,  marked  at  tbe  beginning  b  or  %  , 
the  natural  note  happens  to  he  'required,  it  is 

denoted  by  this  character.  ^  character  of  the 
treble  cliff.  jB  character  ol  the  mean  clilf. 


31  bass  clilf.  i  or  j  characters  of  comm  >n 

duple  time,  signifying  the  meas  ure  of  two 
Crotchets  to  he  equal  lo  two  notes,  of  which 


four  make  a  semibrevc.    {^CHf  characters 


that  distinguish  the  movement*  of  common 
time,  the  tir>t  implying  slow,  the  second  quit  k, 
and  the  third  very  qu.ek.  <|,  3,  j},  T\,  cha- 
racters of  simple  triple  time,  the  measure  of 
which  is  equal  to  three  semihieves,  or  to  three 
minims.  3.  J,  or  -f^,  characters  of  a  mixed  triple 
time,  where  the  measure  is  equal  to  six  crotch- 
ets, or  six  quavers.  %,  or  or-rV  ?•  «*ha- 
racters  of  compound  triple  time.  Ty  y\, 
or -eNj,  or  -f*r,  characters  of  that  species  ol  triple 
time  called  the  measure  of  twelve  times.  See 
also  Bar,  Dot,  Shacks,  Rest,  kc. 

Characters  in  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Poctri/. 
(  )  parenthesis  "  dialysis 

[  ]  crotchet  "  caret  and  circumflex 

-  hyphen  "  quotation 

'  apostrophe  f  J  and  •  references 

'  emphasis  or  accent       §  section  or  division 
"  breve  •[  paragraph. 

F.R.S.  fellow  of  the  royal  society 
SS.T.I).  or  D.I),  doctor  of  divinity 
V.D.M.  minister  of  the  word  of  Uo'd 
LL.  D.  doctor  of  laws 
J.V.U.  doctor  of  civil  and  canon  law 
M.l>.  doctor  in  physic 
A.M.  master  of  arts 
A.B.  bachelor  of  arts 

See  Comma,  Colon,  Semicolon,  kc. 

Characters  in  .Medicine  and  Pharmacy, 
recipe 

sttiit  or  ana,  of  each  alike 

fb.  a  pound  or  a  pint 

3  an  ounce 

3  a  drachm 

^  a  scruple 

gr.  grains 

P.  a  pugil 

P./E.  equal  quantities 

S.A.  according  to  art 

q.s.a.  sufficient  quantity 

ft\  or  ss.  half  of  any  thing 

cong.  congiu?,  a  gallon 

cocb.  cochleare,  a  spoonful 

M.  manipulus,  a  handful 

o.  pi.  as  much  as  you  please 

P.  P.  pulvis  patrum,  the  Jesuit's  hark. 

Characters,  in  chemistry.  See  Chemis- 
try. 

Characters  upon  tomb-stones: 

S.V.  Siste  viator,  i.  c.  Stop,  traveller 

M.S.  Memoriae  sacrum,  i.  e.  Sacred  to  the 

memory. 

Character  (Literal,)  is  a  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  serving  to  indicate  some  articulate 
sound,  expressive  of  some  idea  or  conception 
of  the  mind.    See  Alphabet. 

1.  These  may  be  divided,  with  regard  to 
their  nature  and  use,  into  nominal  characters,  or 
those  we  properly  call  letters;  which  serve  to 
express  the  names  of  things.  Heal  characters; 
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those  that  instead  of  names  express  things  and 
ideas.  Emblematical  or  symbolical  characters  ; 
which  have  this  in  common  with  real  om  s,  that 
tliey  exprt  ss  (he  things  themselves  ;  hut  have 
this  timber,  thut  they  in  some  measure  |i«*r- 
sonate  them,  and  *■  x I » » I »i i  their  form:  Mich 
are  the  hieroglyphics  ol  the  ancient  Kgvptians, 

Sec  1 1 « I  KOCLVPIIIC.  Sy.MHOI.,  C*e. 

1?.  lateral  rkaiaclcrs  may  be  ;;-.>uin  divided, 
with  regard  to  their  invention  and  use,  into 
particular  and  general  or  universal. 

Character*  (Particular.)  are  those  pecu- 
liar to  this  or  that  nation,  Such  are  the  Ro- 
man, Italic,  <•  reek,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  (iothic, 
(Jhiurse,  &c.  characters.    See  Ni.hkew,  lio- 

TII1C,  (  UI.NESK,  tec. 

in  a  km  rtiis  (T'iii\ristl,)are  also  real  cha- 
racters, and  iHaku  uhat  some  authors  call  a 
philosophical  language.  'I  hut  diversity  of 
characters  used  bv  the  several  nations  to  ex- 
press  the  same  idea,  is  found  tin  chief  obstacle 
to  the  advancement  of  learning:  to  remove 
this,  several  authors  have  takt*n  occasion  to 
propose  plans  of  characters  that  should  he  uni- 
versal, and  which  each  people  should  read  in 
their  own  language.  Tlie  character  here  is  to 
he  real,  nut  nominal:  to  express  things  and 
notions,  not,  as  the  common  ones,  letters  or 
sounds:  yet  to  be  mote,  like  letters,  and  arbi- 
trary ;  no!  rmhlematical,  like  hieroglyphic  s. 

'I  h u every  nation  would  retain  its  own 
language,  \  el  every  one  understand  that  of  each 
other,  without  learning  it;  only  by  seeing  a 
real  or  universal  character,  which  should  sig- 
nify the  same  things  to  all  people,  by  what 
sound  soever  each  express  it  in  their  particular 
Idiom.  For  instance,  by  se<  ing  the  character 
destined  to  signify  to  drink*  an  Englishman 
^lionlil  read  tu  drtnk  ;  a  Frenchman,  twite  :  a 
Latin,  bibi  re ;  a  tireek,  sour;  a  Jew,  ncir:  a 
tierman,  trincken  \  and  soof  the  rest:  in  the 
same  manner  as  seeing  a  hon *,  each  people  ex- 
press it  after  their  own  manner  j  hut  all  mean 
ihi-  same  animal. 

I'll  is  real  character  is  no  chimera;  the  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  have  already  something  like 
it.  They  have  a  common  character  u  Inch  each 
of  these  nations  understand  alike  in  their  se- 
veral languages ;  though  tliev  pronounce  them 
uiih  such  different  sounds  tli.it  they  do  not 
understand  one  another  in  speaking.  The  first 
ami  most  considerable  attempts  lor  a  real  cha- 
racter, or  philosophical  language,  in  ISurope, 
are  those  of  bishop  IVilkins  ami  Ualgarniej 
hut  these,  with  how  much  art  soever  they  were 
contrived,  have  yet  proved  ineffectual.  M. 
LeihnitZ  bad  some  conceptions  the  same  wav  ; 
he  thinks  those greal  men  did  not  hit  the  right 
uietkod.  It  was  probable,  indeed,  that  by  their 
means,  people,  who  do  not  understand  one 
another,  might  easily  have  a  commerce  toge- 
ther] hut  they  have  not  hit  on  true  real  cha- 
racters, According  to  him,  the  characti  is 
should  resemble  those  used  in  algebra  ;  which, 
in  effect,  are  very  simple,  yet  very  expressive  ; 
without  any  thing  superfluous,  or  equivocal, 
ami  cont  ain  all  the  varieties  required. 

The  real  character  of  bishop  Wilkius  has  its 


just  applause:  Dr.  Hook  recommends  it  on 
nis  own  knowledge  and  experience  as  a  most 
excellent  scheme;  and  to  engage  the  world  to 
the  study  thereof,  publishes  some  line  inven- 
tions of  his  own  by  way  of:i  Idition. 

M.  Leibnitz  tells  us,  he  had  under  consider- 
ation an  alphabet  of  human  thoughts,  in  order 
to  a  new  pliilosophical  language  on  his  own 
scheme:  but  his  death  prevented  its  being 
brought  to  maturity, 

M  Lodw'ic,  in  the  Philosophical  Ttansac- 
tions,  gives  us  a  plan  of  a  universal  alphabet 
or  rliarat  tcr  of  another  kind  :  this  was  to  con- 
tain an  enumeration  of  ail  such  single  sounds, 
or  letters,  as  are  nse.i  in  any  language;  by 
means  whereof  people  should  he  enabled  to  pro- 
nounce truly  and  readily  any  Ian LT'iage  ;  to  de- 
scribe the  pronunciation  of  any  language  that 
shall  be  pronounced  in  their  hearing,  >o  as 
others  accustomed  to  tins  language,  though 
thev  bad  never  heard  the  language  pronoun- 
ced, shall  at  first  he  able  truly  to  pronounce  it: 
and  lastly,  this  character  to  serve  as  a  standard 
t  • »  perpetuate  the  sounds  of  any  language.  In 
the  Journal  Literaire,  for  l7-(>-  we  have  a  very 
ingenious  projei  t  for  a  universal  character. 
The  author,  after  obviating  the  objections  that 
might  he  made  against  the  feasibleness  of  Mich 
schemes  in  the  general,  proposes  his  own  ;  his 
characters  are  to  he  the  common  Arabic,  «>i 
numeral  figures.  The  combinations  ot  these 
nine  are  sufficient  to  express  distinctly  an  in- 
credible quantity  of  numbers,  much  more  than 
we  shall  need  terms  to  signify  our  actions, 
qualities,  duties,  passions,  &c.  Thus  is  all 
the  trouble  of  framing  ami  learning  any  new 
char.n  ter  at  once  saved;  the  Arabic  figures 
having  already  all  the  universality  required. 

The  advantages  are  immense.  For,  1.  We 
have  here  a  stable,  faithful  interpreter  ;  never 
to  he  corrupted  or  changed, as  the  popular  lan- 
guages continually  are.  '2.  Whereas  the  diffi- 
culty of  pronouncing  a  foreign  language  is 
such  as  usually  gives  the  learner  the  greatest 
trouble,  and  there  are  even  some  sounds  to 
which  foreigners  never  attain.  I  n  the  character 
lu  re  proposed,  this  difficulty  has  no  place  : 
every  nation  is  to  pronounce  them  according  to 
the  particular  pronunciation  that  already  ob- 
tains among  them.  All  the  difficulty  is,  the 
accustoming  the  pen  and  the  eye  to  affix  cer- 
tain notions  to  characters  that  do  not,  at  first 
sight,  exhibit  them.  Hut  this  trouble  is  no 
more  than  we  find  in  the  study  of  any  lan- 
guage u  hatever. 

The  inflections  of  words  are  here  to  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  common  letters.  For  instance, 
the  same  character  shall  express  a  filly  or  a 
colt,  a  horse  or  a  mare,  an  old  horse  or  an  oUI 
mare,  as  accompanied  with  this  or  that  distinc- 
tive letter,  which  shall  shew  the  sex,  youth, 
maturity,  or  old  age  ;  a  letter  also  to  express 
the  bigness  or  size  of  things  :  thus,  v.  g.  a  in.iai 
with  this  or  that  letter,  to  signify  a  great  man, 
or  a  little  man,  Cce.  The  use  of  these  letters 
belongs  to  the  grammar;  which,  mice  well 
understood,  would  abridge  the  vocabulary  ex- 
ceedingly.   An  advantage  of  this  grammar  is, 
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that  it  would  only  have  one  declension  and  one 
conjugation :  those  numerous  anomalies  of 
grammarians  are  exceeding  troublesome,  and 
hence  it  is,  that  the  common  languages  arc 
governed  by  the  populace,  who  never  reason 
on  what  is  best  :  but  in  the  character  here  pro- 
posed, men  of  sense  having  the  introduction 
of  it,  would  have  a  new  ground,  whereon  to 
build  regularly.  But  the  difficulty  is  not  in 
inventing  the  most  simple,  easy,  and  commo- 
dious character,  but  in  engaging  the  several 
nations  to  use  it,  there  being  nothing  they 
agree  lefts  in  than  the  understanding  and  pur- 
suing their  common  interest. 

3.  Literal  characters  may  again  be  divided, 
with  respect  to  the  nations  among  whom  they 
have  been  invented,  into  Greek  characters, 
Roman  characters  Hebrew  characters,  &r. 
The  Latin  character  now  used  through  all 
Kurope  was  formed  from  the  Greek,  as  the 
Greek  was  from  the  Phoenician :  and  the 
Phoenician,  as  well  as  the  Chaldee,  Syriac, 
and  Arabic  characters,  were  formed  from  the 
ancient  Hebrew,  which  subsisted  till  the  IU- 
bylonish  captivity:  for  after  that  event  the 
character  of  the  Assyrians,  which  is  the  square 
Hebrew  now  in  use,  prevailed,  the  ancient 
being  only  found  on  some  Hebrew  medals, 
commonly  called  Samaritan  medals.  It  was 
in  1091  that  the  Gothic  characters,  invented 
by  L'lfias,  were  abolished,  and  the  Latin  ones 
established  in  tlieir  room. 

Character,  in  law,  if  a  person  apply  to 
another  for  the  character  of  a  third  person,  and 
a  good  character  as  to  his  solvency  be  given, 
yet  if,  in  consequence  of  this  opinion,  the 
party  asking  the  question  suffer  loss  through 
the  person's  insolvency,  no  action  lies  against 
him  who  gave  the  character,  if  it  were  fairly 
given.  But  if  a  man  assert  what  he  knows  to 
be  false,  and  thereby  draws  his  neighbour  in- 
to a  loss,  it  is  actionable.  Yet  if  the  party  giv- 
ing credit  also  knew  that  the  party  credited  was 
i  n  kid  circumstances,  an  action  will  not  lie. 

Character,  in  poetry,  particularly  the 
epopee  and  drama,  is  the  result  of  the  manner* 
or  peculiarities  by  which  each  person  is  dis- 
tinguished from  others. 

The  poetical  character,  says  Mr.  Bossu,  is 
not  properly  any  particular  virtue  or  quality, 
but  a  composition  of  several  which  are  mixed 
together,  in  a  different  degree,  according  to  the 
necessity  of  the  fable  and  the  unity  of  the  ac- 
tion :  there  roust  be  one,  however,  to  reign 
over  all  the  rest ;  and  this  must  be  found,  in 
some  degree,  in  every  part.  The  first  quality 
in  Achilles,  is  wrath  ;  in  Ulysses,  dissimula- 
tion ;  and  in  /Eneas,  mildness :  but  as  these 
characters  cannot  be  alone,  they  must  he  ac- 
companied with  others  to  embellish  them,  as 
far  as  they  are  capable,  either  by  hiding  their 
defects,  as  in  the  anger  of  Achilles,  which  is 
palliated  by  extraordinary  valour  ;  or  by  mak- 
ing them  centre  in  some  solid  virtue,  as  in 
Ulysses,  whose  dissimulation  makes  a  part  of 
bis  prudence;  and  in  .Eueas,  whose  mildness 
is  employed  in  a  submission  to  the  will  of  the 
god*.   In  the  making  up  of  this  union,  it  is  to 


be  observed,  the  poets  have  joined  together 
such  qualities  as  are  by  nature  the  most  com- 
patible ;  valour  with  anger,  piety  with  mild- 
ness, and  prudence  with  dissimulation.  The 
fahle  required  prudence  in  Ulysses,  and  piety 
in  /Eneas  ;  in  this  therefore  the  poets  were  not 
left  to  their  choice :  but  Homer  might  haw 
made  Achilles  a  coward,  without  abating  any 
thing  from  the  justness  of  his  fable  :  so  that  it 
was  the  necessity  of  adorning  his  character  that 
obliged  him  to  make  him  valiant.  The  cha- 
racter tltcn  of  a  hero  in  an  epic  poem  is  com- 
pounded of  three  sorts  of  qualities ;  the  first, 
essential  to  the  fable ;  the  second,  an  embellish- 
ment of  the  first ;  and  valour,  which  sustains 
the  other  two,  makes  the  third. 

Unity  of  character  is  as  necessary  as  the 
unity  of  the  fable.  For  this  purpose  a  person 
should  be  the  same  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  ;  not  that  he  is  always  to  betray  the  same 
sentiments,  or  one  passion,  but  that  he  should 
never  speak  or  act  inconsistently  with  his  fun- 
damental character.  For  instance,  the  weak 
may  sally  into  a  warmth,  and  the  breast  of  the 
passionate  be  calm,  a  change  which  often  in- 
troduces in  the  drama  a  very  affecting  variety  ; 
but  if  the  natural  disposition  of  the  former  was 
to  he  represented  as  boisterous,  and  that  of  the 
latter  mild  and  soft,  they  would  both  act  out 
of  cAaractcr,  and  contradict  probability. 

True  characters  are  such  as  we  truly  and 
really  see  in  men,  or  may  exist  without  any 
contradiction  to  nature.  No  man  questions 
but  there  have  been  men  as  generous  and  as 
good  as  /Eneas,  as  passionate  and  as  violent  as 
Achilles,  as  prudent  and  wise  as  Ulysses,  as 
impious  and  atheistical  as  Mezentini,  and  as 
amorous  and  passionate  as  Dido  ;  all  these  cha- 
racters, therefore,  are  true,  and  nothing  but 
just  imitations  of  nature.  On  the  contrary,  a 
character  is  false  when  an  author  so  feigns  it, 
that  one  can  see  nothing  like  it  in  the  order  of 
nature  wherein  he  designs  it  shall  stand  ;  and 
such  should  be  wholly  excluded  from  a  poem, 
because,  transgressing  the  bounds  of  probabi- 
lity and  reason,  they  meet  with  no  belief  from 
the  readers;  they  are  fictions  of  the  poet's  brain, 
not  imitations  of  nature. 

CHARACTERl'STICAL.  Characteri'e- 
tic.  a.  (from  characterise.)  That  constitutes 
the  character  (Dryden.  Woodward). 

Characteristic,  in  grammar,  denotes  the 
principal  letter  of  a  word ;  which  is  preserved 
in  most  of  its  tenses  and  moods,  its  derivatives 
and  compounds. 

Characteristic  or  a  logarithm,  is  its 
index  or  exponent. 

Characteristic  triangle  or  a  curve. 
See  (  l kve. 

CHARACTERI'STICALXESS.  #.  The 
quality  of  being  peculiar  to  a  character. 

CHARACTERl'STICK.  *.  That  which 
constitutes  the  character  (Pope.) 

To  CHARACTERIZE,  v.  a.  (from  cha- 
racter.) 1.  To  give  a  character  or  an  account 
of  the  personal  qualities  of  any  man  (Stci/l). 
2.  To  engrave  ;  to  imprint  (//a/e.)  3. 1  o  mark 
with  a  particular  stamp  or  token  (Jirbvthnot). 
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CHA'RACTERI.ESS.  a.  (from  character). 
Without  a  character  (Skukspcare). 

CN.VKACTERY.  *.  (iron,  character). 
Impression  ;  mark  ;  distinction  (.VA'iAvyiC'/jf ). 

CI I A  It  AME,  is  tin-  name  of  a  modern 
species  of  enigmatical  composition.  It  outs 
its  name  to  tin?  idler  wrlio  invented  it.  Its 
subject  must  be  a  word  of  two  or  more  sylla- 
bles, each  forming  a  ilistincl  word;  and  these 
syllables  are  to  be  concealed  in  an  enigmatical 
description,  first  separately,  and  then  together. 
As  the  exercise  of  charade  may  serve  to  try  the 
inventive  talents  of  young  persons,  ue  hold 
ourselves  justified  in  presenting  half  a  dozen 
specimens, 

J.  My  first,  however  here  abused, 
Dcsii:  !is  the  sex  alone  ; 
In  (  ambria.  such  i*  custom's  pow'r, 
"I  is  Jenkin,  John,  or  Joan. 
Rfv  »<  voud  oft  is  loud  I  v  rall'd, 
When  men  prepare  to  list  it  : 
li's  name  delights'  the  female  ear  ; 
Its  force,  may  none  resist  it ! 
It  binds  the  weak,  it  binds  the  strong", 
'J  he  wealthy,  and  the  poor ; 
Still  'tis  to  joy  a  passport  deem'd, 
for  sullied  fame  a  cure  : 
It  may  insure  an  age  of  bli-s. 
Yet  mis'ries  oft  attend  it  : 
To  lingers,  ears,  and  noses  too, 
Its  various  lords  commend  it. 
My  tr/toic  may  chance  to  make  one  drink, 
Though  vended  in  a  fish-shop  : 
"1  is  now  the  monarch  id-  the  seas, 
And  has  been  an  archbishop.  Iitr»ring, 

2.  My frst  is  plowed  for  various  reasons,  and 
grain  is  frequently  buried  in  it  to  little  purpose. 
My  Second,  is  neither  riches  nor  honours  ;  yet 
the  former  tvould  generally  I  <  i  ivi  ti  for  it,  and 
the  latter  is  often  tasteless  without  it  My 
whole,  applies  equally  to  Spring,  and  summer, 
autumn,  and  winter;  and  both  fish  and  flesh, 
praise  and  censure,  mirth  and  melancholy,  are 
the  better  lor  being  in  it.  Smson. 

3.  My  fust,  with  the  most  rooted  antipathy 
to  a  Frenchman,  prides  himself,  whenever 
they  meet,  n|  -u  sticking  close  to  bis  jacket. 
.My  ttcond  has  many  virtues,  nor  is  it  its  least 
that  it  gives  name  to  my  first.  My  whole,  may 
1  never  catch  !  Tar-tar. 

I  Mv  first  is  one  of  England's  prime  boasts; 
it  rejoices  the  ear  of  ,c  horse  and  anguishes  the 
toe  of  a  man.  My  second,  when  brick,  is 
rood  ;  when  stone  hi  iter  ;  when  wooden,  best 
of  all.  My  wh"tr  is  famous  alike  for  rotten- 
ness and  ( '  ,  u-tr  (I, 

5.  My  J!  rat  is  called  bail  or  good, 
May  pleasure  or  offend  ye  : 
My  tecotid,  in  a  thirsty  mood, 
May  very  much  befriend  ye. 
My  whole,  tbo'  styled  "  a  cruel  word," 
May  yel  appear  a  kind  one  ; 
It  often  may  with  joy  be  heard, 
With  tears  may  often  blind  one. 

F"  .t- «•<//. 


My  first  is  equally  friendly  to  the  thief 
and  the  lover,  the  toper  and  the  student.  My 
second  is  light's  opposite:  yet  they  are  fre- 
quently seen  hand  in  hand  :  and  their  union, 
if  judicious,  u  ives  much  pleasure.  My  tehoic, 
is  tempting  to  the  touch,  grateful  to  the  sight, 
fatal  to  the  taste.    .\i ^hf  xhade. 

CIIAR.U/lvH'S.  Plover.  In  zoology,  a 
genus  of  the  class  aves,  order  gralke.  liill 
roundish,  obtuse,  straight  ;  nostrils  linear  ; 
feet  formed  for  running,  three-toed.  Thirty 
three  species;  chiefly  inhabitants  of  Europe 
and  America  ;  of  which  some  are  gregarious 
and  some  solitary  :  we  can  only  select  the  fol- 
lowing : 

I.  C.  hiatirula.  Ringed  plover.  Breast 
black;  front  blackish,  with  a  white  hand; 
crown  brown  :  legs  yellow  :  bill  the  upper  half 
orange,  the  lower  hktck  ;  i rides  hazel  ;  eggs 
bluish  white,  with  small,  round,  purplish 
Spots.  Inhabits  Europe  and  America;  from 
six  to  seven  inches  long  ;  frequents  the  shores 
of  England  early  in  the  spring,  and  migrates 
in  autumn  :  another  variety  is  found  in  Spain  ; 
grey  in  cohmr,  with  white  collar  ami  belly: 
and  a  third  in  America,  of  an  ash-grey  hue; 
front  and  collar  white ;  lower  half  of  the  tail 
tipl  black  with  rusty. 

'2.  t'.  morinellus.  Dotterel.  Ureast  feru- 
ginous  ;  band  over  the  eves  and  line  on  the 
breast  white:  legs  black.  Another  variety  ; 
in  which  the  crown  is  varied  with  white,  grey- 
brown  and  yellowish  ;  body  beneath,  yellowish 
mixed  with  white  :  two  middle  tail-feathers 
brown,  the  lateral  ones  white.  Inhabits  Eu- 
rope; from  nine  to  ten  inches  long*:  proverbial 
for  its  stupidity. 

o.  (  '.  pluvialis.  Golden  plover.  Body  black- 
ish, spotted  with  yellowish-green:  beneath 
whitish  ;  legs  blackish.  I  nhabits  almost  ♦  vt  i  v 
wiicre  in  England  during  winter  on  le  aths  an  I 
moors,  and  a  common  object  of  sport  ;  breeds 
on  unfrequented  mountains,  and  makes  a 
w  histlioM  nuNe.  Eu  g*  dii  ty-white :  irregularly 
spotted  with  purple".  Another  variety  ;  with 
bodv  blackish,  varied  with  yellowish,  beneath 
white,  lower  part  of  the  neck  and  breast  pale 
grey,  found  in  St.  Domingo. 

4.  C.  ealidns.  Sanderling,  Curwillet.  Bill 
and  legs  black;  lores  and  rump  greyish :  body 
beneath  white  without  spots.  Another  variety 
with  body  cinereous  varied  with  brown  ;  w  ing, 
coverts  black,  edged  with  cinereous:  the  u  lett- 
er, cinereous  edged  with  white:  quill  feathers 
and  tail  dusky.  Inhabits  the  sandy  'bores  of 
Europe  and  America.  See  Xat.  Hist.  Plate 
VIII 

CHARROX,  in  the  manage,  that  little 
black  spat,  or  mark,  that  remains  after  a  large 
spot,  in  the  cavity  of  the  comer  teeth  ot  a 
horse. 

CHARCOAL  is  the  black  residue  of  vege- 
table matters,  whose  volatile  principles  have 
been  dissipated  by  heat.  None  but  organic  inn t- 
tc  rs,  run  tail  ting  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  oil, 
afford  charcoal.  The  production  of  this  xi!*, 
stance  was  formerly  ascribed  to  the  deeompo>N 
tion  of  the  oil,  but  it  is  now  generally  under- 
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stood  that  the  carbonaceous  matter  exists  ready 
formed  in  the  vegetable,  and  that  which  is 
accomplished  by  the  operation  of  fire  is  only 
the  separation  of  the  volatile  particles  that  w  ere 
united  with  it.  Charcoal  is  generally  black, 
brittle,  and  sonorous.  Different  vegetable 
matters  afford  it  in  greater  or  less  abundance, 
according  to  the  solidity  and  the  form  of  their 
texture  :  wood  yields  more  than  herbs,  gums 
more  than  resin's,  and  resins  more  than  fluid 
oils.  In  the  common  mode  of  making  char- 
coal in  the  great  way,  its  physical  properties 
are  observed  to  be  different,  according  to  the 
nature  and  the  state  of  the  vegetables  from 
which  it  is  formed  :  it  is  sometimes  hard,  and 
retains,  in  some  degree,  the  organization  of  the 
vegetable ;  at  other  times  it  is  friable,  and 
sometimes  pulverulent:  pnre  oils  afford  a  coal 
in  very  fine  and  seemingly  levigated  molecules 
called  lamp-black  ;  its  gravity  also  varies  in 
like  manner.  Its  colour  is  also  subject  to  va- 
riety, being  either  of  a  lighter  or  a  deeper,  a 
sparkling  or  a  dull  colour.  Although  every 
sort  of  charcoal  is  inflammable,  yet  the  differ- 
ent kinds  are  not  equally  so  ;  and  this  distinc- 
tion is  the  most  useful  to" the  arts  of  all  the  facts 
relating  to  this  substance.  Some  sorts  of  it 
barn  readily  with  flame  and  are  quickly  con- 
sumed ;  others  arc  difficult  to  kindle,  burn  but 
slow  ly,  and  remain  for  a  long  time  red-hot,  be- 
fore they  are  reduced  to  ashes.  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked, however,  that  when  wood  is  charred 
in  closed  iron  cylinders,  as  in  the  2d  process 
described  below,  the  charcoal  appears  to  be 
possessed  of  the  same  qualities,  from  whatever 
kind  of  wood  it  is  made.  Charcoal  is  prepared 
by  two  methods : 

k.  By  burning  in  the  open  air,  which  is 
generally  performed  in  heaps  or  piles  of  the 
wood  intended  to  be  charred,  and  for  the  sake 
of  convenience,  either  in  or  near  the  woods 
where  the  trees  arc  felled.  The  summer  months 
arc  best  adapted  to  this  purpose.  When  the 
wood  is  sufficiently  dry,  ami  has  been  sawn  and 
split  into  pieces  of  the  "proper  size,  it  is  piled  up 
into  large  conical  or  pyramidal  heaps,  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  intermix- 
ed with  brushwood  for  the  purpose  of  kindling 
and  burning  it.  A  cylindrical  hollow  is  some- 
times left  in  the  centre  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing lighted  chips.  The  other  parts  of  the 
heap  are  coated  with  turf,  or  a  mixture  of  earth 
and  charcoal  dust,  and  when  the  kindling  is 
quite  completed,  the  top  is  also  covered.  A 
row  of  holes  is  then  opened  in  the  base  of  the 
pile,  if  there  be  none  left  in  constructing  it, 
for  the  admission  of  air,  and  the  escape  o  f  the 
stnoke  and  vapours  ;  and  others  are  opened,  as 
these  become  useless,  until  the  burning  is  car- 
ried to  the  top  of  the  heap,  when  the  whole  is 
covered  up  as  completely  as  possible  till  the  fire 
u  entirely  extinguished.  Those  pieces  that 
are  found  not  to  be  sufficiently  charred  are 
called  brands,  and  are  employed  as  fuel  for  the 
next  fire.  If  the  process  be  well  managed,  and 
under  favourable  circumstances,  the  coals  will 
exactly  retain  the  figure  of  the  pieces  of  wood 


of  which  they  were  formed.  In  the  forest  of 
Benon,  near  Rochelle,  in  France,  where  char- 
coal of  a  very  superior  quality  is  fabricated,  the 
operation  is  carried  on  in  an  inclosed  place  or 
rbamh«r.  about  20  feet  square,  surrounded 
with  walls  to  the  height  of  la  feet,  and  covered 
with  planks  and  tiles  arranged  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  between  the  planks  a  space  of  two 
inches  is  left  for  the  admission  of  air,  and  the 
passage  of  smoke.  The  wood  is  not  split,  being 
cut  from  oak  trees  not  exceeding  o  inches  in 
diameter.  The  pieces,  which  are  about  4  feet 
in  length,  are  placed  upright,  resting,  with  the 
side  cut  into  a  slope  like  the  mouth  of  a  flute, 
upon  a  convex  mass  of  earth,  and  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  all  touch  each  other,  those  at 
the  circumference  only  being  a  little  inclined. 
Contrary  to  general  practice,  only  one  sfory  is 
formed  at  Henon.  Care  is  taken  to  mix  these 
billets  with  small  branches ;  but  twigs  are 
nerer  introduced,  except  in  the  central  aper- 
ture called  the  furnace,  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  kindling.  Fire  is  applied  by  means  of  a 
slick  introduced  by  a  passage  left  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  furnace.  The  crevices  are  stopped 
as  soon  as  they  appear,  and  the  usual  practice* 
is  followed  in  this  respect  that  the  tire  may  be 
perfectly  regular.  The  use  of  the  surrounding 
walls  is  to  render  the  operation  more  uniform 
and  perfect,  by  checking  the  current  of  the 
inferior  air,  while  a  sufficient  quantity  for 
combustion  is  admitted  at  top.  When  the 
wood  is  charred,  water  is  thrown  over  it ;  and 
then  it  is  covered  to  the  height  of  5  orfi  inches 
with  earth.  It  is  suffered  to  cool  for  a  day, 
and  the  charcoal  is  taken  out.  The  operation 
lasts  eight  days  ia  winter  ;  but  in  summer  only 
four;  requiring  then  to  be  watched  day  and 
night.  The  pieces  of  charcoal  thus  formed 
are  often  sufficiently  long  to  be  made  up  into 
bundles  and  carried  on  the  backs  of  mules: 
the  smaller  fragments  are  put  into  sacks.  "It 
is  very  black,  exceedingly  brilliant,  and  so- 
norous ;  and  preferred  in  France  above  that 
manufactured  in  any  other  manner. 

2d  method.  By  distillation,  which  is  a  ma- 
terial improvement  in  the  art  of  preparing  the 
finer  charcoal.  For  this  purpose  a  large  cylin- 
der of  cast  iron  fixed  in  masonry  over  a  grate, 
and  furnished  at  one  end  with  a  door,  and 
terminating  at  the  other  in  a  curved  pipe,  is 
filled  with  the  chips  of  any  kind  of  wood  ;  the 
door  being  then  closed,  and  a  fire  lighted  in  the 
grate,  the  volatile  parts  of  the  wood  are  driven 
off  by  the  heat,  which  is  increased  till  the  cy- 
linder and  its  contents  are  red-hot.  The  tire 
is  then  withdrawn,  the  cylinder  is  allowed  to 
cool,  and  a  black,  shining,  and  remarkably 
pure  charcoal  is  procured,  admirably  tilted  for 
the  use  of  gunpowder-makers,  and  apparently 
possessed  of  the  same  qualities  from  whatever 
kind  of  wood  it  is  made. 

Mr.  M usher,  of  the  Calder  iron-works,  has 
made  experiments  with  a  view  of  ascertaining 
the  proportion  of  charcoal  yielded  by  different 
kinds  of  wood  :  the  results  of  his  experiments 
arc  contained  in  the  following  table. 
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Lignum  vita; 
Mahogany 
Laburnum 
Chcsnut 
Oak 

American  black-beech 
Walnut 
Beech 
Holly 

American  maple 
Sycamore 
Elm 

Norway  pine 
Sallow 
Ash 
Birch 

Scotch  pine 

In  selecting  these  articles  from  Mr.  Mu- 
shet's  paper  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  we 
have  arranged  the  woods  according  to  the 
proportions  of  charcoal  they  afford  :  the  third 
place  of  decimals  is  neglected,  as  of  little  con- 
fluence in  the  comparison.  See  Phil.  Mag. 
vol.  iii.  p.  17. 

As  we  have  noticed  the  principal  chemical 
properties  of  this  substance  under  the  word 
CaRnoN,  we  shall  refer  to  that  article,  aod 
proceed  to  mention  the  chief  uses  of  char- 
coal  in  the  arts. 

Formerly,  and  indeed  so  lately  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  17th  century,  vast  and  almost  in- 
credible quantities  were  used  in  the  blast-fur- 
naces, of  which  there  were  in  Britain  about 
the  year  1615  not  less  than  300,  for  smelting 
iron  ore.  The  aunual  produce,  according  to 
Dudley,  may  be  averaged  at  180,000  tons  of 
crude  iron,  for  procuring  which  I  11,000  tons 
of  charcoal  were  necessary,  requiring  not  less 
than  17,310,000  cubical  feet  of  timber  to  form 
it.  The  same  author  informs  us  that  for  re- 
fining the  crude  iron,  and  making  it  into  mal- 
leable bars,  a  further  quantity  of  90,000  tons 
of  charcoal  would  be  requisite  =-  10,732,000 
cubical  feet,  so  that  the  enormous  quantity  of 
2b,Ob2,00O  solid  feet  of  timber  would  be  con- 
sumed in  a  year  in  the  iron-works  only.  As 
timber  became  scarce,  however,  pit-coal  was 
resorted  to,  and  that  article  is  now  principally 
used  for  the  smelting  and  refining  of  iron. 

Besides  the  use  of  charcoal  in  making  gun- 
powder, and  for  fuel  on  many  occasions  where 
heat  is  wanted  devoid  of  smoke,  mathematical 
instrument-makers,  engravers,  &c.  find  it 
of  great  service  to  polish  their  brass  and  copper- 
plates after  they  have  been  rubbed  clean  with 
powdered  pumice-stone.  Mr.  Boyle  says 
that  the  more  curious  burn  it  a  second  time, 
and  quench  it  in  a  convenient  fluid.  Charcoal 
and  soot-black  are  employed  as  durable  and  use- 
ful blacks  by  the  painter  and  the  varnish  maker. 
Those  of  the  former  kind  are  used  both  as 
pigments  and  pencils,  and  charcoal  crayons 
prepared  from  the  willow  are  preferred  ou  ac- 
count of  their  softness.  Charcoal  was  anci- 
ently used  to  distinguish  the  bounds  of  estates 


/of  a  greyish  colour,  resembling  coke, 
tinged  with  brown,  spongy,  and  porous, 
velvet  black,  compact,  verv  hard, 
glossy  black,  compact  ami  firm, 
black,  close,  and  very  firm, 
fine  black,  compact,  and  remarkably  hard, 
dull  black,  texture  close,  body  firm, 
ditto,    spongv,  firm, 
ditto,    loose  and  bulky- 
ditto,    close,  moderately  firm, 
fine  black,  bulky,  and  ditto. 

ditto,       -    -    -  ditto, 
shining  black,  bulky,  and  very  soft, 
velvet  black,  bulky,  loose  and  soft, 
shining  black,  spongy,  moderately  firm, 
velvet  black,  bulky,  ditto. 
V,tinged  with  brown,  bulky,  ditto. 

and  inheritances  :  as  being  supposed  incorrup- 
tible in  the  ground.  The  dust  and  ashes  of 
charcoal  are  found  to  be  of  very  great  benefit  to 
many  kinds  of  land  as  a  manure,  or  as  a  dress- 
ing  to  lighten  the  soil.  Pieces  of  charcoal  will 
sometimes  afford  sparks  by  collision  ;  and  Les- 
chevin  and  Lcmaitre  have  ascribed  to  this  cause 
the  explosions  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
gunpowder  manufactories  of  France ;  but  pro- 
bably without  sufficient  reason,  as  explosions 
continue  to  happen  where  the  charcoal  is  pul- 
verised before  it  reaches  the  manufactory, 
which  is  generally  the  practice  in  England. 
From  the  antiseptic  property  of  charcoal,  its 
powder  has  been  recommended  for  the  purpose 
of  filtering  and  purifying  corrupt  water,  and  of 

f (reserving  animal  matter ;  charred  casks  have 
>een  employed  for  keeping  water  pure  on  ship- 
board ;  and,  of  late  years,  charcoal  has  been 
highly  and  deservedly  extolled  as  a  dentifrice. 

Many  curious  observations  and  experiments 
ou  this  substance,  its  uses  in  metallurgy,  and  its 
various  combinations,  are  detailed  in  several 
volumes  of  the  Phil.  Mag.  particularly  vols, 
xiii.  and  xiv.;  in  Nicholson's  4to  Journal ;  aod 
in  the  Repertory  of  Arts. 

CHARD.  «.  (charde,  French.)  I.  Chards 
of  artichokes  are  the  leaves  of  fair  artichoke 
plants,  tied  and  wrapped  up  all  over  but  the 
top,  in  straw  (Chambers).  2.  Chards  of  beet, 
are  plants  of  white  beet  transplanted  (.Mori.). 

Chard,  a  town  in  Somersetshire,  with 
a  market  on  Mondays.    Lat.  50.  52  N.  Lon. 

3.  In  XV. 

C  H  A  ilDOX,  in  botan v.    See  Ctns  r  4 . 

CH A  RENTE,  a  department  of  France, 
including  the  late  province  of  Anjroumois. 

Ciurentb  (Lower),  a  department  of 
France,  consisting  of  the  two  late  provinces  of 
Aunis  and  Saintonge. 

To  CHARGE,  v.  a.  (charger*  French.)  1. 
To  entrust ;  to  commission  for  a  certain  pur- 
pose (Shak.tprure).  2.  To  impute  as  a  debt 
(Locke).    3.  To  impute  as  a  crime  ('// 'o(ts). 

4.  To  impose  as  a  task  (Tillotgon).  5.  To  ac- 
cuse ;  to  censure  (I  fake).  0.  To  challenge 
(Shakspearc).  7.  To  command ;  to  enjoin 
(Drydea).  8.  To  fall  upon  ;  to  attack  (&Ao*.> 
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9.  To  burden;  to  load  {Temple).  10.  To  611 
(Addieon J.    11.  To  load  a  gun. 

Charge,  s.  (from  the  verb.)  I.  Care:  cus- 
tody; trust  to  defend  (Knotlea).  2.  Precept; 
mandate  ;  command  (Hooker).  3.  Commission  ; 
trust  conferred  ;  office  (PopeY  4.  Accusa- 
tion ;  imputation  (Shak.).  5.  I'he  person  or 
thi?i_  entrusted  to  the  rare  or  management  of 
another  {.Milton),  6.  Kxpence  ;  cost  (Dryd). 
7.  Onset ;  attack  (Bacon),  *.  The  signal  to 
fall  upon  enemies  (Dryden).  9.  A  load  ;  a 
burden  (Shak).  10.  A  sort  of  ointment,  ap- 
plied to  the  inflammation*  and  sprains  of  horses 
(Farrier  *  Diet.)  II.  (In  heraldry.)  That 
which  is  borne  upon  the  colour,  or  escutcheon 
(Peacham). 

There  are  two  other  senses  of  this  word, 
too  important  to  be  passed  over  so  cursorily. 

Charci,  in  electricity,  in  a  strict  sense, 
imports  the  accumulation  of  the  electric  matter 
on  one  surface  of  an  electric,  as  the  Ley  den 
phial,  a  pane  of  glass,  ice.  whilst  an  equal 
quantity  passes  off  from  the  opposite  surface. 
Or,  more  generally,  electrics  are  said  to  be 
charged,  when  the  equilibrium  of  the  electric 
matter  on  the  opposite  surface  is  destroyed,  by 
communicating  one  kind  of  electricity  to  one 
side,  and  the  contrary  kind  to  the  opposite 
aide :  nor  can  the  equflibrium  be  restored  till  a 
communication  be  made  by  means  of  conduct- 
ing substances  between  the  two  opposite  sur- 
faces: and  when  this  is  done,  the  electric  is 
said  to  be  discharged.  The  charge  properly 
refers  to  one  side,  in  contradistinction  from  the 
other;  since  the  whole  quantity  in  the  electric 
is  the  same  before  and  after  the  operation  of 
charging  ;  and  the  operation  cannot  succeed, 
unless  what  is  gained  on  one  side  is  lost  by  the 
other,  by  means  of  conductors  applied  to  it, 
and  communicating  either  with  the  earth,  or 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  non-electrics. 

Charge,  in  gunnery,  the  load  of  a  piece 
of  ordnance,  or  the  quantity  of  powder  and 
ball,  or  shot,  with  which  it  is  prepared  for 
execution. 

The  charge  of  powder,  for  proving  guns,  is 
eqnal  to  the  weight  of  the  hall ;  but  for  ser- 
vice, the  charge  is  |  or  }  the  weight  of  the 
ball,  or  still  less ;  and  indeed  in  most  cases  of 
service,  the  quantity  of  powder  used  is  too  great 
for  the  intended  execution.  In  the  British 
navy  the  allowance  for  32  pounders  is  but  -rV  of 
die  weight  of  the  ball.  But  it  is  probable  that, 
if  the  powder  in  all  ship  guns  was  reduced 
to  |  the  weight  of  the  ball,  or  even  less,  it 
would  be  a  considerable  advantage,  not  only 
by  saving  ammunition,  but  by  keeping  the 
guns  cooler  and  quieter,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  effectually  injuring  the  vessels  of  the  ene- 
my. With  the  present  allowance  of  powder, 
the  guns  are  heated,  and  their  tackle  and  fur- 
niture strained,  and  all  this  only  to  render  tlie 
ball  less  efficacious;  for  a  ball  which  can  but 
just  pass  through  a  piece  of  timber,  and  in 
the  passage  loses  almost  all  its  motion,  is  found 
to  rend  and  fracture  it  much  more  than  when 
it  passes  through  with  a  much  greater  velocity. 
See  Robins'*  Tracts,  vol.  i.  p.  290,  »L 


Again,  the  same  author  observes,  that  the 

charge  is  not  to  be  determined  by  the  greatest  ve- 
locity that  may  be  produced  ;  but  that  it  should 
be  such  a  quantity  of  powder  as  will  produce  the 
least  velocity  necessary  for  the  purpose  in  view ; 
and  if  the  windage  be  moderate,  no  field-piece 
should  ever  be  loaded  with  more  than  £,  or  at  the 
utmost  £  of  the  weight  of  its  ball  in  powder; 
nor  should  the  charge  of  any  battering  piece 
exceed  t  of  the  weight  of  its  bullet,  lb.  pa.  266. 

Different  charges  of  powder,  with  the  same 
weight  of  ball,  produce  different  velocities  in 
the  ball,  which  are  in  the  subduplicate  ratio  of 
the  weights  of  powder;  and  when  the  weight 
of  powder  is  the  same,  and  the  ball  varied,  the 
velocity  produced  is  in  the  reciprocal  subdupli- 
cate ratio  of  the  weight  of  the  ball ;  which  is 
agreeable  both  to  theory  and  practice.  See 
Or.  Mutton's  paper  on  gunpowder  in  the 
Philos.  Trans.  177*,  P».  50;  and  Tracts,  vol. 
i.  pa.  266. 

But  this  is  on  a  supposition  that  the  gun  is 
of  an  indefinite  length ;  whereas,  on  account 
of  the  limited  length  of  guns,  there  is  some 
variation  from  this  law  in  practice,  as  well  as 
in  theory  ;  in  consequence  of  which  it  appears 
that  the  velocity  of  the  ball  increases  with  the 
charge  only  to  a  certain  point,  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  each  gun,  where  the  velocity  is  the 

greatest ;  and  tliat  by  farther  increasing  the 
liarge,  the  velocity  gradually  diminishes,  till 
the  bore  is  quite  full  of  powder.  By  an  easy 
fluxionary  process  it  appears  that,  calling  the 
length  of  the  bore  of  the  gun  bt  the  length  of 


to  be  ,  or  about  |  of  the  length 

2.71*2*1*28 
of  the  bore;  where  2.71*2*1*28  is  the  num- 
ber whose  hyp.  log.  is  1.  But,  for  several  rea- 
sons, in  practice  the  length  of  the  charge  pro- 
ducing the  greatest  velocity,  falls  short  of  that 
above  mentioned,  and  the'more  so  as  the  gun 
is  longer.  From  many  experiments  Or.  H. 
found  the  length  of  the  charge  producing  the 
greatest  velocity,  in  guns  of  various  lengths  of 
bore,  from  15  to  40  calibres,  as  follows : 
Length  of  bore  Length  of  charge 

in  calibres.  for  greatest  veloc. 

15  ... 


40  ... 

(Bittern's  Diet.) 

CHANGEABLE,  a.  (from  charge).  I. 
Expensive;  costly  (ll'otton).  2.  Imputable 
as  a  debt  or  crime  (South).  3.  Subject  to 
charge  :  Recusable  (Spertatar). 

CHA'ROBABLEN  ESS.  $.  (from  rhargt- 
ablr).    Expence;  cost;  costliness  (Boyle). 

CHA'RUEABLY.  ad.  (from  chargeable). 
Expensively  ;  at  great  cost  (Atcham). 

CHA'RtiER,  *.  (from  charge.)  A  Urge 
dish  (Denham). 

Charger,  is  sometimes  used  by  old  wri- 
ters for  the  horse  on  which  a  knight  rides 
wlien  be  makes  the  charge  or  attack  upon  his 
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CII/VRILY.  ad.  (from  chary).  Warily: 
frugally  (Shalt.). 

i  HA'RIXKSS.  (from  chart/).  Caution: 
nicety  :  scrupulousness  (Shak.). 

CilARMOT,  a  La'i  coach,  having  only  a 
sc.tt  lit'liitnl.  (Sir  Coach.)  'I  la*  chariots  of 
the  ancients,  chiefly  u«ed  in  war,  were  culled 
l»y  the  several  nanic>  &t;f«/% /r/jgw,  &e.  accord- 
ing to  the  iittnibcr  of  horses  employ*  .1  to  draw 
thrm.  Every  chariot  rarried  two  men,  who 
were  probably  the  warrior  ami  the  charioteer; 
anil  we  real  of  several  men  of  note  an*!  valour 
employed  in  driving  the  chariot.  \\  lien  the 
warrior*  came  to  encounter  inclose  fight,  they 
a)i^!.t'-.l  out  of  the  chariot,  and  fought  on 
fool :  but  when  they  were  wearv,  which  often 
happened  bv  reason  of  their  armour,  they  re- 
tired into  their  chariots,  and  thence  annoyed 
their  enemies  with  darts  and  missive  weapons. 
These  <  liariots  were  made  so  strong,  that  Ihey 
lasted  for  several  generations.  But  besides  tins 
sort,  we  find  frequent  mention  of  the  carrus 
Jatcati%  or  chariots  armed  with  hooks,  or 
scythes,  with  which  whole  ranks  of  soldiers 
were  cut  olF  together,  it  they  had  not  the  at  tot 
avoiding  the  danger  ;  these  were  not  only  used 
by  the  Persians,  Syrians,  Egyptians,  fcc.  but 
we  find  them  among  the  ancient  Unions;  ami 
notwithstanding  the  imperfect  state  of  some  of 
the  most  necessary  artsainoug  the  latter  before 
the  invasion  of  the  Unmans  it  is  certain  that 
they  had  war  -chariots  in  great  abundance.  Hy 
the  (ireek  and  Roman  historians,  these  cha- 
riots are  described  by  the  six  following  names  : 
viz.  henna,  pctorituin,  currtts,  or  tarrus,  co- 
vinos,  essedum,  ami  rheda. 

To  Ciiak'iot.  r.  a.  (from  the  noun.)  To 
convey  in  a  cliariol  (.Milton). 

CIIARIOTE'ER.  8.  (from  chariot),  He 
tliat  drives  the  chariot  (Prior). 

CHA'KIOT-RACE.  s.  A  sport  where 
chariots  were  driven  for  the  prize  (Additon). 

CI1ARIS,  a  goddess  among  the  Hreeks, 
surrounded  u  itli  pleasures,  graces,  and  delight. 
She  was  the  mistress  of  Vulcan,  (llnta  r.) 

CIIAR1SIA,  a  festival  in  honour  of  the 
Graces,  with  dances  which  continued  all  night. 
He  who  continued  awake  the  longest  was 
rewarded  with  a  cake. 

CHAR1STIA,  a  festival  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, celebrated  in  the  month  of  February, 
wherein  the  relations,  by  blood  and  marriage, 
met,  in  order  to  preserve  a  good  correspond- 
ence. 

C HA' RI TABLE,  a.  (charitable,  French). 
I,  Kind  in  giving  alms  (Taylor).  2.  Kind  in 
judging  of  others  (Bacon). 

CIJA'RITAIUA.  ad.  (from  charity).  I. 
Kindly;  liberally.  2.  Benevolently ;  without 
malignity  (Taylor). 

CH  A  RITES  &  URATIiE,  in  mythology, 
the  Uraces,  daughters  of  Venus,  by  Jupiter  or 
Bacchus,  arc  three  in  number,  Aglaia,  Thalia, 

and  Buphrosvne.  They  were  the  constant  at- 
tendants of  Venus,  and  were  represented  as 
three  young,  beautiful,  ami  modest  virgins,  all 
holding  one  another  by  the  hand.  They  pre- 
sided  over  kindness  and  nil  goon  ofht.es,  and 
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their  worship  Was  the  same  as  that  of  the  nine 
Muses,  with  whom  thev  had  a  temple  in  com- 
mon. They  were  -emu. illy  represented  naked, 
because  kindnesses  ought  t«  lie  done  with  sin- 
cerity and  candour.  The  moderns  explain  tin* 
allegory  of  their  holding'  then  hand .  juii.ed,  l»y 
observing,  thai  there  ought  to  lie  a  perpetual 
and  never-ceasins  intercourse  "I  kindness  and 
benevolence  among  friends. 

CHA'RITY.  9.  (■  hnritt,  French.)  1.  Ten- 
derness; kindness;  love ( »Vi  ' ■■■■*).  2.  (»ood- 
will;  benevolence  (Drt/dcn).  3.  The  theolo- 
gical virtue  of  universal  love (*///.).  I.  Libe- 
rality to  the  poor  ((>)j/<f>  ii).  Alms;  relief 
givi  H  to  the  poor  (ItRatmwfc). 

Charity  (Brothers  of),  a  sort  of  religious 
hospitallers,  founded  about  the  year  1-1*7, 
since  denominated  Billetins.  They  took  tbe 
third  order  of  Sr.  Francis,  and  the  scapulary, 
making  three  usual  vow  s,  but  w  ithoul  beg  in^. 
Brothers  of  charity  also  denote  an  order  ol  hos- 
pitallers, still  subsisting  in  Romish  countries, 
whose  business  is  :<>  attend  the  sick  poor,  and. 
minister  to  them  both  spiritual  ami  temporal 
SUCCOUr.  They  are  all  laymen,  except  a  few 
priests,  for  administering  tin;  tacramcnts  to  the 
sick  in  tlieir  hospitals.  They  weir  first  found- 
ed at  Grenada,  by  St.  John  dc  Dieu :  and  a 
second  establishment  was  madeat  Madrid  in 
I '>.">.*.  They  were  introduced  into  France  in 
1601. 

Charity  (Feasts  of).  See  Agapjb. 

Charity  ok  ore.  lady,  in  church  history, 
a  religious  order  in  France,  which,  though 
charity  was  the  principal  motive  of  their  union, 
gl  <v,  in  length  of  time,  so  disorderly  and 
irregular,  that  their  order  dwindled,  and,  at 
last,  became  extinct. 

CuaRITY-SCUOOLS,  are  schools  erected  and 
maintained  in  various  parishes,  by  t!  volun- 
tary contributions  of  the  inhabitants,  for  teach- 
ing pour  children  to  read,  write,  ami  other  ne- 
cessary parts  of  education.  In  most  charity- 
schools  the  children  are  li!..  w  ise  clothed,  and 
put  out  to  trades,  pert  ices,  &c.  on  the  same 
charitable  foundation. 

To  CHARK.  >■.  a.  To  hum  to  a  black  cin- 
der, as  wood  is  burnt  to  make  chart  oil  (GretcS. 

CHA'RLATAX.  #.  (charlatan,  French).  A 
quack;  a  mountebank  (llrottn). 

CHAR  LAT  A'X  1 C  A  L.  a.  (from  charlatan). 
Quackish;  ignorant  {CoHflcif). 

CHA'RLATAX R Y.  *.  (irom  charlatan). 
Wheedling ;  deceit, 

CHARLEMAGNE,  or  Charles  the  (Jreat. 
king  of  France,  and  four'h  einperor;  horn  in 
7  12.    He  was  the  son  of  Pepin,  and  succeeded 

his  brother  Carloman  king  of  Frame.  After 
defeating  the  Saxons,  and  putting  an  end  to  the 
monarchy  of  the  Lombards,  he  was  crowned 
emperor  in  v<*<».  This  great  prime  was  not 
only  a  warrior,  hut  an  encounter  of  learning" ; 
am!  founded  several  universities.  He  died  at 
Aix  la  Chapel Ic  ill  8N.     The  reader  wr ho 

wishes  for  other  particulars  relative  to  Charle- 
magne may  consult  the  histories  of  (libboo, 
Hume,  Du  Frcsnay,  and  the  .Modern  Universal 
History. 
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CHARLEMONT,  a  borough  of  Ireland, 
in  the  county  of  Armagh.  Lat.  54.  44  N. 
Lon.  6.  37  W . 

('harlemovt,  a  fortified  town  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, in  the  province  of  Namur.  Lat.  50. 
6  N.    Lon.  4.  40  E. 

CHAKLEROY,  a  strong  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Nainur,  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands. 
Lat.  50.20  N.    Lon.  4.  30  E. 

CHAKLES  V.  emperor  and  king-  of  Spain, 
born  at  (thent  in  1500,  came  to  the  Spanish 
crown  in  1516,  and  to  that  of  the  empire  throe 
month*  afterwards.  Francis  I.  of  France  dis- 
puted with  him  the  latter  title,  which  occa- 
sioned a  violent  war  in  1521.  Charles  made  a 
league  with  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  and,  af- 
trr  several  important  actions  took  Francis  pri- 
soner at  the  battle  of  Pavia;  he  then  conducted 
his  roval  native  to  Madrid.  A  peace  w.ts  at 
last  concluded  in  1535,  and  Charles  then  turned 
his  arms  against  Africa,  where  he  took  <iou- 
letta,  vanquished  Barbaiossa,  entered  Tunis, 
re-established  Muly-Hassan  on  the  throne,  and 
restored  a  great  number  of  Christians  to  liberty. 
Soon  after  this  he  recommenced  hostilities 
araiost  France,  and  ravaged  Champagne  and 
Picardy,  hut  was  at  length  obliged  to  retire, 
and  peace  was  once  more  established  in  153S. 
In  1541  he  attempted  to  conquer  Algiers  and 
was  disappointed  ;  he  then  leagued  with  Eng- 
land against  France,  but  Fortune  was  not  so 
favourable  to  him  as  she  had  formerly  heen, 
and  he  was  glad  to  enter  into  a  treaty  in  1515. 
The  protestant  princes  of  (iermany  confede- 
rated against  him,  and  obtained  liberty  of  con- 
science for  those  of  their  religion.  The  latter 
part  of  his  life  was  not  so  brilliant  as  the  be- 
ginning ;  his  scheme  of  universal  monarchy 
was  frustrated,  and  none  of  the  powers  of  Eu- 
rope would  trust  him.  In  1556  he  resigned 
the  crown  to  his  son  Philip,  and  went  into  the 
monastery  of  St.  Juste,  upon  the  borders  of 
Castille,  where  he  employed  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  religious  exercises  and  mechanical 
pursuits.  He  died  in  155S.  His  character 
has  been  variously  given  by  different  historians. 
That  he  possessed  great  talents,  however,  can- 
not reasonably  be  doubted,  lie  was  deliberate 
in  forming  schemes,  and  prompt  in  their  exe- 
cution: his  mind  was  formed  for  vigorous  ex- 
ertion ;  he  acquired  great  knowledge  in  the 
art  of  war ;  and  he  possessed,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  the  science  ol  knowing  men's  charac- 
ters :  still,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  he  had 
often  recourse  to  low  artifices,  unbecoming  his 
superior  talents,  and  sometimes  ventured  on 
such  deviations  from  integrity  as  were  highly 
dishonourable. 

Charles  I.  (Stuart)  king  of  England. 
This  unfortunate  monarch  was  the  second  sou 
of  James  I.  He  was  born  in  November  1600, 
and  succeeded  bis  father  in  1625 :  the  same 
year  he  married  Henrietta  of  France,  the 
daughter  of  Henry  IV.  Two  years  after  he 
sent  assistance  to  the  French  king,  who,  it 
appeared,  intended  to  make  use  of  it  against 
his  protestant  subjects  in  Kochelle;  upon  which 
the  crews  sent  resolved  to  desert,  rather  than 


fight  against  their  brother- protest  urn  :  the 
admiral  (Pennington)  was  ordered  to  put  these 
ships  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  to  be  em- 
ployed as  they  thought  fit.  This  circumstance 
produced  great  dissatisfaction.  Soon  after  this, 
the  king  engaging  in  several  arbitrary  measures 
to  obtain  that  money  which  was  refused  him 
by  the  parliament,  they  began  to  be  greatly  i  li- 
censed; and,  at  length,  his  majesty  attempting 
to  take  several  members  out  of  the  house  of 
commons,  while  they  were  censuring  his  con- 
duct, they  rose  into  open  rebellion,  as  the  Scots 
had  done  some  time  before:  this  was  followed 
by  a  bloody  civil  war,  which  lasted  till  the  un- 
happy Charles  was  stripped  of  his  dominions. 
He  took  refuge  in  Scotland;  but  the  Scots 
were  not  long  before  they  delivered  him  up  to 
the  English.  He  was  at 'last  brought  to  a  trial 
before  a  high  court  of  justice,  a  court  whose 
jurisdiction  be  disowned;  his  judges  construed 
his  refusal  to  answer  to  the  charges  brought 
■gainst  him  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
guilt :  they  therefore  passed  sentence  of  death 
upon  him,  and  he  was  beheaded  before  the 
Itanuuetting-house  at  Whitehall,  January  30, 
16  !♦»,  in  the  -l'#th  year  of  his  age,  and  the'25th 
of  his  reign.  The  rev.  Philip  Henry  saw 
Charles  beheaded,  and  he  mentions  one  cir- 
cumstance, which,  as  we  do  not  recollect 
meeting  with  it  in  any  history  of  the  time,  is 
here  repeated.  M  Immediately  after  the  dread- 
ful stroke  was  struck,  there  was,  according  to 
order,  one  troop  marching  from  Charing-cross 
towards  King-street,  and  another  from  King- 
street  towards  Charing-cross,  purposely  to  dis- 
perse and  scatter  the  people,  and  to  divert  the 
dismal  thoughts  which  they  could  not  but  he 
filled  with,  by  driving  them  to  shift  every  one 
for  his  own  safety."  Life  of  P.  Henry,  chap.  if. 

The  character  of  this  prince,  as  that  ot  all 
men,  was  mix.  d ;  but  his  virtues  predominated 
exceedingly  over  his  vices,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  his  imperfections.  He  was  a  man  of 
polite  taste,  aud  a  liberal  encourager  of  lite- 
rature and  the  arts.  In  his  private  life  he  was 
religious,  an  affectionate  husband,  and  a  tender 
father;  so  that  let  party  opinion  be  what  it 
may,  he  deserves  to  be  admired  as  a  man, 
though  he  cannot  be  freed  from  censure  as  a 
monarch.  The  characters  drawn  of  him  by 
Smollet  and  Hume  are  moderately  favourable; 
and  we  should  hope  more  correct  than  that 
given  by  Mrs.  Macau  lay,  which  allows  "  nei- 
ther gratitude,  clemency,  humanity,  equity, 
nor  generosity,"  to  have" any  place  in  it. 

Charles  II  king  of  England,  eldest  son 
of  the  preceding,  and  born  in  1630.  When 
his  father  was  executed  he  was  at  the  Hague, 
where  he  met  with  a  generous  reception  Irom 
the  States.  The  Scots,  having  had  time  to 
think,  became  ashamed  of  their  treachery  to 
the  father,  and  by  way  of  amends  offered  to 
acknowledge  the  son,  who  accordingly  went 
thither,  and  was  crowned  with  much  fana- 
tical ceremony.  However  Cromwell  defeated 
the  Scotch  at' Dunbar,  and  when  Charles  went 
to  Worcester,  that  enterprising  general  ob- 
tained a  decisive  victory  over  him  there.  Hi» 
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escape  after  tlws  battle  was  very  singular,  and 
the  narrative  of  it  is  highly  romantic.  Hid  in 
the  thick  branches  of  a  large  oak  in  Boscobel 
wood,  he  avoided  his  pursuers  who  came  under 
the  very  tree  where  he  was.  Afterwards  he 
went  from  one  place  to  another  in  various  dis- 
guises till  he  came  to  the  sea-shore,  and  got 
ftafcly  out  of  the  island.  In  1660,  by  the  ma- 
nagement of  general  Monk,  he  was  restored. 
The  gloom,  and  severity,  to  which  tl»e  nation 
had  been  used  for  so  many  years,  gave  way  to 
pleasure  and  dissipation  under  a  gay  monarch, 
who  had  resided  a  considerable  ttme  in  the 
politest  court  of  Europe.  A  tide  of  licentious- 
ness  flowed  into  the  kingdom,  which  carried 
before  it  tlie  public  morals  and  the  public 
liberty.  Charles  was  a  man  of  wit  and  good- 
nature, so  that  his  libertinism  was  excused, 
and  his  extravajranee  was  forgiven,  in  consider- 
ation of  his  affability  and  humour.  He  died 
after  havingdrained  the  kingdom  of  its  treasure, 
and  tilled  it  with  bastards,  in  168 1.  On  his 
death-bed,  Charles  sent  for  a  Romish  priest, 
professed  himself  a  catholic,  and  received  full 
absolution ! 

All  historians  admit  that  the  good  qualities 
of  this  monarch  were  more  than  overbalanced 
by  his  weakness  and  defects.  M  He  was,"  says 
Smollet,  M  a  scoffer  at  religion,  and  a  libertine 
in  his  morals ;  careless,  indolent,  profuse, 
abandoned  to  effeminate  pleasure,  incapable  of 
any  noble  enterprise,  a  stranger  to  any  manly 
friendship  and  gratitude,  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
honour,  blind  to  the  allurements  of  glory,  and, 
in  a  word,  wholly  destitute  of  every  active  vir- 
tue. Being  himself  unprincipled,  he  believed 
mankind  were  false,  perfidious,  and  interested  ; 
and  therefore  practised  dissimulation  for  his 
own  convenience."  It  has  been  said  of  this 
king,  that  he  never  said  a  foolish  thing,  nor 
ever  did  a  wise  one :  "  A  censure,"  says  Hume, 
**  which,  though  too  far  carried,  seems  to  have 
sonre  foundation  in  his  character  and  deport- 
ment" 

Charles  XII.  king  of  Sweden.  He  was 
born  in  1682,  and  from  his  childhood  had  an 
ambition  to  imitate  Alexander  the  Great.  He 
came  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  15,  and  at  his 
coronation  caught  the  crown  from  the  hands 
of  the  archbishop  of  Cpsal,  and  put  it  on  his 
head  himself.  His  youth  presented  a  favour- 
able opportunity  to  the  sovereigns  of  Russia, 
Denmark,  and  Poland,  to  form  a  confederacy 
against  him.  The  young  hero,  undaunted  at 
so  formidable  an  alliance,  attacked  each  in 
turn, beginning  with  Denmark, which  produced 
a  peace  with  that  power.  In  1  /DO  he  obtained 
an  astonishing  victory  over  the  Russians  at 
Narva,  and  though  his  force  consisted  only  of 
8000,  he  attacked  them  in  their  entrenchments, 
slew  30,000,  and  20,000  surrendered  to  the 
mercy  of  the  conqueror.  His  next  enterprise 
was  against  Poland,  and  after  several  battles  he 
dethroned  A  ugustus  and  placed  Stanislaus  upon 
the  throne.  Char  lea  would  have  done  prudently 
in  contenting  himself  with  the  glory  of  these 
actuv  -*i*r  the  peace  of  1706  ;  but  a  portion 
c'  k~*«M  to  have  entered  into  his  cha- 


racier ;  and  ho  formed  the  romantic  resolution 
of  humbling  Peter  the  Great.  He  obtained 
some  signal  advantages  at  first,  hut  at  length 
he  experienced  a  terrible  defeat  at  Pultowa,  in 
1709.  Almost  all  his  troops  were  either  slain 
or  taken  prisoners  ;  he  was  wounded  himself 
in  the  leg,  and  was  carried  oflT  in  a  litter. 
Charles  sought  an  asylum  in  Turkey,  where 
he  was  well  entertained  by  the  grand  seignior. 
The  place  of  his  residence  was  Bender,  but 
after  some  time  his  behaviour  was  such  that 
the  Turks  wanted  to  get  rid  of  him ;  but  Charles 
would  not  depart,  and  they  were  obliged  to  set 
his  house  on  fire  to  force  him  to  qnit  the  place. 
From  thence  he  removed  to  Demotika,  where 
he  remained  ten  months,  and  then  went  to 
Stralsund.  On  arriving  in  his  own  country  he 
found  it  in  a  wretched  condition,  hut  he  soon 
mustered  an  array  and  entered  Norway.  In 
1718  he  besieged  Fredericshall,  and  was  there 
killed  by  a  cannon  shot,  December  U,  of  that 
year.  This  Alexander  or  Quixote  of  the  north 
was  liberal,  active,  and  firm,  but  rash,  obsti- 
nate, and  cruel.  He  was  never  intimidated 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  dangers.  At 
the  hatlle  of  Narva  he  had  several  horses  shot 
under  him,  and  as  he  was  mounting  upon  a 
fresh  one,  he  said,  "  These  people  find  me 
exercise."  While  he  was  dictating  letters  to 
his  secretary,  a  bomb  fell  through  the  roof  of 
the  house  into  the  adjoining  reoni ;  the  secre- 
tary let  drop  the  pen  in  a  fright.  M  What  is 
the  matter  said  Charles.  ••  Oh,  the  bomb  !" 
answered  he.  "  The  bomb,"  says  the  king, 
"  what  have  we  to  do  with  the  bomb?  go  on." 
(// "atkins.)— This  prince  experienced  the  ex- 
tremes of  prosperity  and  adversity,  without  be- 
ing softened  by  the  one,  or  disturbed  for  a 
moment  at  the  other ;  but  was  a  man  rather 
extraordinary  than  great,  and  fitter  to  be  ad- 
mired than  imitated.  He  was  honoured  by 
the  Turks  for  his  rigid  abstinence  from  wine, 
and  his  regularity  in  attending  public  devotion. 
In  religion  he  was  a  Lutheran,  and  a  strong 
believer  in  predestination.  He  wrote  some 
observations  on  war,  and  on  his  own  campaigns 
from  1700  to  1/0*);  but  the  MS.  was  lost  at 
the  unfortunate  battle  of  Pultowa.  The  his- 
tory of  the  life  of  this  monarch,  by  Voltaire, 
may  be  consulted  by  those  who  wish  to  know 
more  of  his  character  and  exploits. 

Many  other  kings  aud  emperors  of  the  name 
of  Charles  arc  mentioned  by  historians ;  but  the 
preceding  are  all  who  seemed  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  occupy  our  attention  here. 

Charles's  cape,  a  promontory  of  Vir- 
ginia. Lat.  37.  12  N.  Lou.  75.  50  W. 
There  is  another  cape  of  the  same  name,  on 
the  S.  W.  part  of  the  strait  entering  Hudson's 
bay.    Lat.  62.  10  N.    Lon.  75.  15  W. 

Charles's  wain,  in  astronomy,  a  name 
given  to  seven  stars  marked  »,  £,  y,  i,  m  and 
n,  in  I  'rsa  major.  These  appear  to  have  altered 
in  relative  brightness,  since  they  were  marked 
by  Bayer.  The  figure  is  also  "called  David's 
chariot,  the  plough,  the  butcher's  cleaver,  &c 
Two  of  the  stars,  commonly  called  the  point- 
ers, arc  very  useful  in  directing  to  the  north 
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pole  star,  which  always  lies  nearly  in  the  same 
right  line  with  them,  and  at  about  5  times  their 
apparent  distance. 

CHARLESTOWN,  a  town  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  South  Carolina,  situated 
on  a  neck  of  land,  at  the  conflux  of  the  rivers 
Ashley  and  Cooper,  both  of  which  are  large 
and  navigable  ;  trie  Ashley  river  for  ships  of 
tolerable  burden  twenty  miles  above  the  town, 
sod  for  boats  and  canoes  near  forty.  The 
navigation  for  ships  in  Cooper's  river  does  not 
extend  so  far,  but  boats  may  advance  farther. 
The  union  of  these  rivers  below  the  town 
forms  a  convenient  and  spacious  harbour,  at  a 
distance  of  about  seven  miles  from  the  sea.  The 
town  is  regularly  built  and  was  fortified  before 
the  American  war,  as  well  by  art  as  nature. 
The  situation  is  flat  and  low,  and  the  water 
brackish  ;  but  the  country  round  is  agreeable 
sad  fruitful ;  the  streets  are  well  laid  out,  ex- 
tending east  and  west  from  river  to  river,  these 
tie  intersected  by  others,  60  that  the  town  is 
formed  into  a  number  of  squares.  The  houses 
built  at  first  were  of  wood,  those  more  lately 
erected  of  brick.  The  public  buildings  of 
Charles  town  are  an  exchange,  town-house, 
sod  armory;  two  churches  for  episcopalians, 
two  for  independents,  with  other  places  of 
worship  for  b  rench  Protestants,  Methodists, 
Raman  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  Quakers,  and 
Jews.  Charlestown  is  a  place  of  good  trade, 
and  in  17V I  contained  10,359  inhabitants. 
Lat.  32.  50  N.  Lon.  80.  15  W. 

Charleston,  is  also  the  name  of  a 
town  in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island, and  county 
of  Washington.  There  are  others  of  the  same 
came  in  the  states  of  Massachusets  and  New 
Hampshire. 

CHARLEY  I LLE,  a  handsome  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Ardennes.  Lat. 
49.  50  N.    Lon.  4.  45  E. 

CHARLOCK,  in  botany.    See  Sinapis. 

Charlock  (White-flowered).  See  RA- 
PE AN  CS. 

CHARLOTTE'S  ISLAND  (Queen),  an 
island  in  the  S.  Pacific  ocean,  6  miles  long, and 
one  broad,  discovered  by  captain  Wallis,  in 
1767.    Lat  19.  18  S.    Lon.  138.  4  W. 

Charlotte's  Islands  (Queen \  a  clus- 
ter of  South- sea  islands,  discovered  by  captain 
Carteret,  in  1767.  He  counted  7;  but  sup- 
posed there  were  more  of  them.  They  lie  in 
about  Lat.  II  S.    Lon.  1/7  W. 

CHARM,  a.  (charmc,  Fr.  carmen,  Lat.) 

1.  Words,  or  philtres,  or  characters,  imagined 
to  have  some  occult  power  (Swi/'t.)  2.  Some- 
thing of  power  to  subdue  opposition,  and  gain 
the  amotions  (Waller). 

To  Charm,  p.  a.  (from  the  noun.)  1.  To 
fortify  with  charms  against  evil  (Shukiptare). 

2.  To  make  powerful  by  charms.  3.  To  sum- 
mon by  incantation  (Shakti>earc).  4.  To  sub- 
doe  by  some  secret  power  (Pope).  5.  To  sub- 
due by  pleasure  (//  alter). 

CHA'RMED.  a.  Enchanted  (Sidney). 

CHA'RMER.  *.  (from  charm.)  1.  One 
that  his  the  power  of  charms,  or  enchantments 
(lAry.).  2.  Word  of  endearment  among  lovers. 


CH  A'RMI  NG.  partieip.  a.  (from  charm.) 
Pleasing  in  the  highest  degree  (Sprat). 

CHARMINGLY,  ad.  In  such  a  manner 
as  to  please  exceedingly  (Jlddison). 

CH  A'RMI  NGN  ESS.  #.  (from  charming.) 
The  power  of  pleasing. 

CHA'RNEL.  a.  (charnct,  French.)  Con- 
taining flesh  or  carcases  (Milton). 

CHX'RNELHOrSE.  s.  (charnier,  Fr.) 
The  place  where  the  bones  of  the  dead  are  re- 
positcd  (Tat/lor). 

CHARM)CK(Stephen),  a  learned  English 
divine,  was  born  in  London,  and  educated  at 
Oxford,  where  he  obtained  a  fellowship,  and 
soon  afterwards  a  living.  He  was  one  of  the 
many  excellent  divines  who  were  ejected  for 
nonconformity:  he  preached  privately  till  his 
death,  which  happened  in  IfibO.  His  works 
were  printed  in  2  vols,  folio:  of  these  the 
piece  on  Providence  is  very  highly  and  de- 
servedly esteemed. 

CHARON,  in  mythology,  a  god  of  hell,  ?on 
of  Erebus  and  Nox,  who  conducted  the  souls 
of  the  dead  in  a  boat  over  the  river  Styx  and 
Acheron,  to  the  infernal  regions,  for  an  obnlus 
placed  under  the  tongue  of  the  deceased.  Such 
as  had  not  been  honoured  with  a  funeral  wen; 
not  permitted  to  enter  his  boat,  without  previ- 
ously wandering  on  the  shore  for  one  hundred 
years.  If  any  living  person  presented  himself 
to  cross  the  Stygian  lake,  he  could  not  be  ad- 
mitted before  he  showed  Charon  a  golden 
bough  as  a  passport,  which  he  received  from 
the  Sibyl.  Charon  is  represented  as  an  old 
robust  man,  with  an  hideous  countenance,  long 
white  beard,  and  piercing  eyes.  His  garment  is 
ragged  and  filthy,  and  his  forehead  is  covered 
with  wrinkles.  Virgil's  description,  in  the  Gth 
book  of  the  /Eneid,  is  as  follows  : 

 There  Charon  stands,  who  rules  the 

dreary  coasts : 
A  sordid  god  :  down  from  his  hoary  chin 
A  length  of  beard  descends,  uncoin'b'd,  un- 
clean ; 

His  eyes  like  hollow  furnaces  on  fire; 
A  girdle,  foul  with  grease, binds  his  obscene 
attire. 

He  spreads  his  canvas,  with  his  pole  he 
steers, 

The  freights  of  flitting  ghosts  in  his  thin 

bottom  bears. 
He  look'd  in  years  ;  yet  in  his  years  were 

seen 

A  youthful  vigour  and  autumnal  green. 

CIIARONIUM,  a  cave  near  Nysa,  where 
the  sick  were  supposed  to  he  delivered  from 
their  disorders  by  ccrtaiu  superstitious  solem- 
nities. 

CHARR,  in  ichthvologv.    See  Sai.mo. 

CHARRING  OF  POSTS,  in  rural  eco- 
nomy, the  practice  of  reducing  that  part  of 
the  surface  of  posts  which  is  to  be  put  into  the 
ground,  to  somewhat  of  the  state  of  charcoal, 
so  as  to  render  it  more  durable. 

CHARRON  (Peter),  the  author  of  a  book, 
intitled.  Of  Wisdom,  which  gained  him  gre;»t 
reputation,  was  born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1541. 
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After  being  advocate  in  the  parliament  of 
Paris  for  five  or  six  years,  he  applied  himself 
to  divinity  ;  and  became  so  great  a  preacher, 
that  the  bishops  of  several  dioceses  offered  him 
the  highest  dignities  in  their  gift.  He  died 
at  Paris,  suddenly  in  the  street,  November  lf», 
1G(KI. 

I'll  ART,  or  Sea-chart,  a  hydrographiral 
or  tea  map,  for  the  use  of  navigators;  be  in  if  a 
1'iojection  of  some  part  of  tlie  sea  in  piano, 
showing  the  sea  coasts,  rocks,  sands,  bearings, 
tec.  Foumier  ascribes  the  invention  of  sea- 
charts  to  Henry  son  of  John  king  of  Portugal. 
These  charts  are  of  various  kinds,  the  plain 
chart,  Mercator's  or  Wright's  chart,  the  globu- 
lar chart,  &c. 

In  the  construction  of  charts,  great  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  several  parts  of  them 
preserve  their  position  to  one  another,  in  tin- 
same  order  as  on  the  eartti ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  finding  out  of  proper  methods  to  do 
this  gave  rise  to  thevariousmodesof  projection. 

There  are  many  ways  of  constructing  maps 
and  charts;  hut  they  depend  chiefly  on  two 
principles.  First,  by  considering  the  eartli  as 
a  large  extended  flat  surface;  and  the  charts 
made  on  tins  supposition  are  usually  called 
plain  charts.  Secondly,  by  considering  the 
earth  as  a  sphere ;  and  the  charts  made  on  this 
principle  are  sometimes  called  glohular  charts, 
or  Mercator's  charts,  or  reduced  charts,  or 
projected  charts. 

Plain  charts  have  the  meridians,  as  well  as 
the  parallels  of  latitude,  drawn  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  thedegrees  of  longitude  and  latitude 
everywhere  equal  to  those  at  the  equator.  And 
therefore  such  charts  must  be  deficient  in  seve- 
ral respects.  For,  1st,  since  in  reality  all  the 
meridians  meet  in  the  poles,  it  is  absurd  to  re- 
present them,  especially  in  large  charts,  by 
parallel  right  lines.  2dly,  As  plain  charts  show 
the  degrees  of  the  several  parallels  as  equal  to 
those  of  the  equator,  therefore  the  distances  of 
places  lying  east  and  west  must  be  represented 
much  larger  than  they  really  are.  And  3dly, 
In  a  plain  chart,  while  the  same  rhumb  is 
kept,  tlie  vessel  appears  to  sail  on  a  great  circle, 
which  is  not  really  the  case.  Yet  plain  charts 
made  for  a  small  extent,  as  a  few  degrees  in 
length  and  breadth,  may  be  tolerably  exact, 
especially  for  any  part  within  the  torrid  zone; 
and  even  a  plain  chart  made  for  the  whole  of 
this  zone  will  differ  but  little  from  the  truth. 

.Mercator's  chart,  like  the  plain  charts,  has 
the  meridians  represented  by  parallel  i  i <4 1: t 
lines,  and  the  degrees  of  the  parallels,  or  longi- 
tude, everywhere  equal  to  those  at  the  equator, 
so  that  they  are  increased  more  and  more 
above  their  natural  size,  as  they  approach  to- 
wards the  pole  ;  but  then  the  degrees  of  the 
meridians,  or  of  latitude,  are  increased  in  the 
same  proportion  at  the  same  part;  so  that  the 
same  proportion  is  preserved  between  them  as 
on  the  globe  itself.  This  chart  has  its  name 
from  that  of  the  author,  Cirard  Mercator,  who 
first  proposed  it  for  use  in  the  year  la"»f»,  and 
made  the  first  charts  of  this  kind  ;  though  they 
were  not  altogether  on  true  or  exact  principles, 
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nor  does  it  appear  that  be  perfectly  understood 
them.  Neither  indeed  was  the  thought  origi- 
nally bis  own,  we  mean,  the  thought  of 
lengthening  the  degrees  of  the  meridian  in 
some  proportion  ;  for  that  was  hinted  by  Pto- 
lemy near  two  thou  and  years  airo.  1 1  was  not 
perfected,  however,  till  Mr.  Wright  first  de- 
monstrated it  about  the  year  I.VJO,  and  showed 
a  ready  way  of  constructing  it,  by  enlarging 
the  meridian  line  by  trie  continual  addition  of 
the  secants.  See  his  Correction  of  Errors  in 
Navigation,  published  in  1j1»!>. 

Globular  chart,  is  a  projection  so  called  from 
the  conformity  it  bears  to  the  globe  itself;  and 
was  proposed  by  Messrs.  Senex,  Wilson,  and 
Harris.  This  is  a  meridional  projection,  in 
which  the  parallels  are  equidistant  circles, 
having  the  pole  for  their  common  centre,  and 
the  meridians  curvilinear  and  inclined,  so  as 
all  to  meet  in  the  pole,  or  common  centre  of 
the  parallels.  By  which  means  the  several 
parts  of  the  earth  have  their  proper  proportion 
of  magnitude,  distance,  and  situation,  nearly 
the  same  as  on  the  globe  itself ;  which  renders 
it  a  pood  method  for  geographical  maps. 

Uydrogruphicut  charts,  are  sheets  of  large 
paper,  on  which  several  parts  of  the  land  and 
sea  are  described,  with  their  respective  coa/itu, 
harbours,  sounds,  flats,  rocks,  shelves,  sands, 
&c,  also  the  points  of  the  compass,  and  the 
latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the  places. 

Sefonographic  charts,  are  particular  de- 
scriptions of  the  appearances,  spots,  and  ma- 
cula? of  the  moon. 

Topographic  charts,  are  draughts  of  some 
small  parts  only  of  the  earth,  or  of  some  par- 
ticular place,wi'thout  regard  to  its  relative  situa- 
tion, as  London,  York,  ice. 

For  the  construction  of  charts,  see  Geo- 
graphy, M.\rs,  Projection,  kc. 

CHAKTA,  or  Carta,  primarily  signifies  a 
sort  of  paper  made  of  the  plant  papyrus  or  bib- 
lus.  Hence  charta  emporetica,  a  soft,  porous 
paper  used  for  filtering  tinctures  through.  In 
our  ancient  customs  this  word  denotes  a  deed 
in  writing.    Sec  Charter. 

Chart*  (Magna),  the  ureat  charter  of  the 
liberties  of  Britain,  and  the  basis  of  our  lairs 
and  privileges,  granted  in  the  9th  yearof  Henry 
III.,  and  confirmed  by  Edward  1.  eleven  times 
in  the  course  of  his  reign. 

This  charter  confirmed  many  liberties  of  the 
church, and  redressed  many  grievance*  incident 
to  feodal  tenures,  of  no  small  moment  at  that 
time;  though  now  they  may  seem  but  of 
trifling  concern.  But,  "besides  these  feo.!al 
provisions,  care  was  also  taken  therein  to  pro- 
tect the  subject  against  other  oppressions,  from 
unreasonable  amercements,  from  illegal  dis- 
tresses,orother  process  fordehtsor  sen  ices  due 
to  the  crown,  and  from  the  tyrannical  nse  of 
the  prerogative  of  purveyanceand  pre-emption. 
It  fixed  the  forfeiture  of  lands  for  felony  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  still  remains  ;  prohibited  for 
the  future  the  grants  of  exclusive  fisheries;  and 
the  erection  of  new  bridges  so  as  to  oppress 
the  neighbourhood.  With  respect  to  private 
rights,  it  established  the  testamentary  power  of 
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the  subjectover  part  of  his  personal  estate,  the 
rest  brine  distributed  among  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren ;  it  laid  down  the  law  of  dower,  as  it  lias 
continued  ever  since ;  and  prohibited  the  ap- 
peals of  women,  unless  after  the  death  of  their 
husbands.    In  matters  of  public  police  and 
national  concern,  it  enjoined  an  uniformity  of 
weights  and  measures;  gave  new  encourage- 
meets  to  commerce,  by  the  protection  of  mer- 
chant-strangers ;  and  forbad!  the  alienation  of 
land*  in  mortmain.    With  regard  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  besides  prohibiting  all 
denials  or  delays  of  it,  it  fixed  the  court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  at  Westminster,  that  the  suitors 
■•ght  no  longer  be  harassed  with  following 
the  king's  person  in  all  his  progresses  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  brought  the  trial  of  issues  home 
to  the  very  doors  of  the  freeholders,  by  directing 
satires  to  be  taken  in  the  proper  counties,  una 
establishing  annual  circuits  :  it  also  corrected 
Mime  abuses  then  incident  to  the  trials  by  wager 
<tf  law  and  of  battle ;  directed  the  regular 
awarding  of  inquests  for  life  or  member;  pro- 
hibited the  king's  inferior  ministers  from  hold- 
ing pleas  of  the  crown,  or  trying  any  criminal 
charge,  whereby  many  forfeitures  might  other- 
wise have  unjustly  accrued  to  the  exchequer; 
and  regulated  the  time  and  place  of  holding  the 
inferior  tribunals  of  justice,  the  county-court, 
coart-leet,  &cc.    It  continued  and  established 
the  liberties  of  the  city  of  London,  and  all  other 
cities,  boroughs,  town  - ,  and  ports  of  the  king- 
dom.   And  lastly  (which  alone  would  have 
merited  the  title  that  it  bears,  of  the  great 
:ka:tt  r),  it  protected  every  individual  of  the 
nation  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  his  life,  his 
hi«rty,  and  his  property,  unless  declared  to  be 
forfeited  by  the  judgement  of  his  peers,  or  tiie 
bur  of  the  land.    This  excelleut  charter,  so 
equitable,  and  beneficial  to  the  subject,  is  the 
must  ancient  written  law  in  the  kingdom.    15  v 
the  25th  Edward  I.  it  is  ordained,  that  it  shall 
•  taken  as  the  Common  laiv  ;  and  by  the  JJ  l 
Edward  III.  all  statutes  made  against  it  are 
declared  to  be  void. 

CHART  A  KIL'S,  or  CiiARToriiYLAX,  an 
officer  in  the  church  of  Constantinople,  who 
has  the  custody  of  the  archives,  and  is  the  re- 
presentative of  the  patriarch. 

CHARTER,  cnarta,  an  instrument,  or 
written  evidence  of  a  thing  under  the  seal  of  a 
prince,  lord,  church,  chapter,  or  community. 
The  word  charter  comes  from  the  Latin  chart'a, 
anciently  used  for  a  public  or  authentic  act ; 
from  y  *frnsf  thick  paper,  or  pasteboard,  where- 
•n  public  acts  were  used  to  be  written. 

Charter,  signifies  also  a  privilege,  immu- 
nity, or  exemption. 

Charter  or  tub  forest,  is  that  wherein 
the  Uws  of  the  forest  are  comprised  and  esta- 
blished. In  the  time  of  king  John,  and  that 
of  his  son  Henry  III.,  the  rigours  of  the  feudal 
tenures  and  the  forest  laws  were  so  warmly 
ztaintaioed,  that  they  occasioned  many  insur- 
rections of  the  barons  or  principal  feudatories ; 
which  at  last  produced  this  effect,  that  first 
king  John,  anu  afterwards  his  son,  consented 
to  the  two  famous  darters  of  English  liberties, 


Magna  Carta,  and  Carta  de  Foresta.  The  lat- 
ter, in  particular,  was  well  calculated  to  redress 
many  grievances  and  encroachments  of  the 
crown,  in  the  exertion  of  forest  law.  This 
charter,  as  well  as  the  other,  was  established, 
confirmed,  and  settled  in  the  reign  of  Ed  ward  I. 

Charter  governments  in  the  ISritish  co- 
lonies, are  in  the  nature  of  civil  corporations, 
with  the  power  of  making  by-laws  for  their 
own  interior  regulation,  not  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  England ;  and  with  such  rights  and 
authorities  as  are  specially  given  them  in  their 
several  charters  of  incorporation.  The  form 
of  government  is  borrowed  from  that  of  Eng- 
land. They  have  a  governor  named  by  the 
king,  (or  in  some  proprietary  colonies  by  the 
proprietor)  who  is  his  representative  or  deputy. 
They  have  courts  of  justice  of  their  own,  front 
whose  decision  an  appeal  (as  some  say,  in  the 
nature  of  a  reference  by  way  of  arbitration) 
lies  to  the  king  in  council  here  in  England. 
Their  general  assemblies,  which  are  their  house 
of  commons,  together  with  their  council  of 
state,  being  their  upper  house,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  king,  or  his  representative,  the 
governor,  make  laws  suited  to  their  own  emer- 
gencies. But  it  is  particularly  declared,  by 
stat.  7  and  8  William  ill.  c.  22.  that  all  laws, 
by  daws,  usages,  and  customs,  which  shall  he. 
in  practice  in  any  of  the  plantations,  repugnant 
to  auy  law  made,  or  to  he  made,  in  this  king- 
dom, relative  to  the  said  plantations,  shall  bo 
utterly  void  and  of  none  effect. 
Charter-house.  Sec  Chartreuse. 
CHARTEKPAKTY,  in  commerce,  denotes 
the  instrument  of  freightage,  or  articles  of 
agreement  for  the  hire  of  a  vessel.  The  charter- 
party  is  to  he  in  writing ;  and  is  to  he  signed 
both  by  the  proprietor,  or  the  master  of  the 
ship,  and  the  merchant  who  freights  it. 

The  charterparty  differs  from  a  bill  of  lading 
in  that  the  first  is  for  the  entire  freight,  or  lad- 
ing, and  that  both  for  goinjf  and  returning ; 
whereas  the  latter  is  only  for  a  part  of  the 
freight,  or  at  most  only  for  the  voyage  one  wav. 

CHA'R  I  EKED,  a.  (from  charier.)  Invest- 
ed with  privileges  by  charter;  privileged  (Sk.). 
CHARTOPHYLAX,  See  C«artarius. 
CHART  RES,  an  ancient  city  of  France, 
the  episcopal  see  of  the  department  of  Euro 
and  Loire.  The  cathedral  is  one  of  the  fittest 
in  France.  This  city  contains  about  lO.tKK) 
inhabitants,  and  is  seated  oil  the  Euro,  over 
which  is  a  bridge,  the  work  of  the  celebrated 
Vanban.    Lat.  18.  27  N.    Lon.  1.  31  E. 

CHAltTRECSE,  or  Chartreuse-grand, 
a  celebrated  monastery,  trie  capital  of  all  the 
convents  of  the  Carthusian  monks,  situated  on 
a  steep  rock  in  the  middle  of  a  large  forest  of 
fir-trees,  about  seven  miles  N.  E.  of  Grenoble, 
in  the  former  province  of  Dauphin  .  in  France. 
Lon.  5.  5  E.  Lat.  41.  20  N.  (See  Carthu- 
sians.) From  this  mother-convent,  ail  the 
others  of  the  same  order  take  their  names ; 
among  which  was  the  Chartreuse  of  London, 
commonly  called  the  Charter  house,  now  con- 
verted into  an  hospital,  and  endowed  with  a 
revenue  of  6001.  per  ann.    Here  are  main- 
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taincd  SO  decayed  gentlemen,  not  under  ."0 
vcais  of  age;  also  10  boys  arc  educated  anil 
iilted  either  for  the  university  or  trades.  Those 
sent  to  the  uiiix  crsitv  ha\  e  an  exhibition  of  20|. 
a-\ear  for  eight  years  ;  and  have  an  immediate 
title  to  nine  church  livings  in  the  gift  of  the 
governors  of  the  hospital,  who  are  sixteen  in 
number,  all  persons  of  the  first  distinction,  and 
take  their  turns,  in  the  nomination  of  pen- 
sioners and  scholars. 

C'llAllWBLL,  in  geography,  a  river  of 
England,  which  runs  into  the  Thames,  near 
Oxford. 

CHA'RY.  a.  (from  care.)  Careful;  cau- 
tious: wary;  frugal  (Varvu). 

CHAKY  IUMS,  a  supposed  whirlpool  in  the 
straits  of  Messina,  and  opposite  to  Scvlla,  a 
n>ck  on  the  coast  of  Italy.  Scylla  and  Cha- 
rybdis,  according  to  the  fables  of  the  poets,  are 
two  sea  monsters,  whose  dreadful  jaws  are  con- 
tinually distended  to  swallow  unhappy  mari- 
ners. Although  the  ancient  poets  have  given 
us  lively  descriptions  of  Scvlla  and  Charybdis, 
yet  many  of  the  moderns  doubt  whether  they 
ever  had  any  real  existence,  and  more  still  are 
of  opinion  that  they  have  no  existence  now  : 
Me  therefore  present  our  readers  with  an  extract 
from  the  account  of  the  abbe  Lazzaro  Spal- 
lanzaui,  of  I'avia,  who,  when  in  the  straits  of 
Messina,  visited  these  two  famous  places. 

"  I  first,"  says  he, 11  proceeded  in  a  email 
boat  to  Scy!l;».  'I  bis  is  a  lofty  rock,  distant  12 
miles  from  Messina,  which  rises  almost  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  sea  on  the  shore  of  Calabria, 
and  be\outl  which  is  the  small  city  of  the  same 
name.  Though  there  was  scarcely  any  wind, 
1  began  to  hear,  two  miles  before  1  came  to  the 
rock,  a  murmur  and  noise,  like  the  confused 
barking  of  dogs,  and,  on  a  nearer  approach, 
readily  discovered  the  cause.  'I  bis  rock,  in  its 
loner  parts, contains  a  number  ot  caverns, one 
of  the  largest  of  which  is  called  by  the  people 
there  Dragara.  The  waves,  when  in  the  least 
acitdted,  mshing  into  these  caverns,  break, 
dash,  throw  up  frothy  bubbles,  and  thus  occa- 
sion these  various  and  multiplied  soun«!s.  1 
then  perceived  vt  ith  how  much  truth  and  rcsctu- 
bi.une  of  nature  Homer  and  Virgil,  in  their 
personifications  of  Scylla,  had  pourtr  eyed  this 
scene,  bv  describing  the  monster  they  new  as 
lurking  in  the  darkness  of  a  vast  cavern,  sur- 
rounded by  ravenous  harking  mastitis,  together 
with  uoivi-s,  to  increase  the  horror: 

Ei?*  S»tXV|  urn  htti*  >•>..•»*:■!», 
I'm',  .. 

OJvtt.  XII. 

Here  Scvlla  b»How»  from  her  dire  stales, 
Trtmenknn  pe»t !  ibherrM  by  man  anJ  gods  ! 
lluitvu*  her  voice,  an.l  with  less  trrrors  roar 
*1  tic  uh.ijvs  ot  boas  iu  ike  Olidaigtit  hour. 

/V;v. 

*'  Siuh  is  the  situation  and  appearance  of 
Scvlla:  let  USttOW  cot.si.ler  the  danger  it  oc- 
casion* to  mariners.  'Ihottgh  the  tide  is  al- 
n  ost  imperceptible  in  the  open  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  it  is  very  strong  in  the  strait  of 


Messina,  in  consequence  of  the  narrowness  of 
the  channel,  and  is  regulated,  as  in  other 
places,  by  the  periodical  elevations  and  depres- 
sions of  the  water.  Where  the  flow  or  current 
is  accompanied  by  a  wind  blowing  the  samr 
way,  vessels  have  nothing  to  fear,  since  they 
either  do  not  enter  the  strait,  both  the  wind 
and  the  stream  opposing  them,  but  cast  anchor 
at  the  entrance  ;  or,  if  both  are  favourable,  en- 
ter on  full  sail,  and  pass  through  witli  such 
rapidity  that  they  seem  to  fly  over  the  water. 
Hut,  when  the  current  runs  from  south  to 
north,  and  the  north  wind  blows  bard  at  the 
same  time,  the  ship  which  expected  easily  l«» 
pass  the  strait  with  the  wind  in  its  stern,  on  its 
entering  the  channel  is  resisted  bv  the  opposite 
current,  and,  impelled  by  two  forces  in  con- 
trary  directions,  is  at  length  dashed  on  the  rock 
of  Scylla,  or  driven  on  the  neighbouring  sands, 
unless  the  pilot  shall  apply  for  the  succour 
necessary  for  his  preservation.  For,  to  give 
assistance  in  case  of  such  accidents,  21  of  the 
strongest,  boldest, and  most  experienced  sailors, 
well  acquainted  with  the  place,  are  stationed, 
niirht  and  day,  along  the  shore  of  Messina: 
w  ho,  at  the  report  of  guns  fired  as  signals  of 
distress  from  any  vessel,  hasten  to  its  assistance, 
anil  tOW  it  with  one  of  their  light  boats.  The 
current,  where  it  is  strongest,  does  not  extend 
over  the  whole  strait,  hut  winds  through  it  in 
intricate  meanders,  with  the  course  of  which 
these  men  are  perfectly  acquainted,  and  are 
thus  able  to  guide  the  ship  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  avoid  it.  Should  the  pilot,  however, 
confiding  iu  his  own  skill,  contemn  or  nrglect 
this  assistance,  however  great  his  ability  or  ex- 
perience, he  would  run  the  most  imminent 
risk  of  being  shipwrecked.  In  this  agitation 
and  conflict  of  the  waters,  forced  one  way  by 
the  current,  and  dtiven  in  a  contrary  direction 
bv  the  wind,  it  is  useless  to  throw  the  line  to 
discover  the  depth  of  the  bottom,  the  violencv 
of  the  current  frequently  carrying  the  lead 
almost  on  the  surface  of  die  water.  The  very 
strongest  cables  break  likesmall  cords.  Should 
two  or  three  anchors  be  throw  n  out,  the  Ik>n 
tom  is  so  rocky  that  they  either  take  no  hold, 
or.  iftittj  should,  are  soon  lo-scned  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  wave*.  Every  expedient  afforded 
by  the  art  of  uav  Ration,  though  it  might  suc- 
ceed in  saving  a  ship  in  other  parts  of  the  Me- 
diterranean, or  even  the  tremendous  ocean,  is 
Useless  here.  The  only  means  of  avoiding  be- 
ing dashed  against  the  locks  or  driven  upon 
the  sands  in  I  he  midst  of  this  furious  contest  of 
the  Winds  and  waves,  is  to  have  recourse  to  the 
skill  and  courage  of  these  Messiuese  seamen.  ' 

"  But  enough  of  Scylla:  we  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  Charvbuis.  This  is  situated  within 
the  strait,  in  that  part  of  the  sea  which  lies 
between  a  projection  of  land  named  Punta 
S<  cca,  and  another  projection  on  which  stands 
the  tower  Lanterna,  or  the  lig lit- house,  a  light 
being  placed  at  its  top  to  guide  vessels  which 
may  enter  the  harbour  by  night, 

*•  On  consulting  the  authors  who  have  writ- 
ten of  Charybdis,  we  find  that  they  all  supposed 
it  to  be  a  w  tiirlpcol.   The  first  who  has  asserted 
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this  is  Homer,  who  has  represented  Chary bd is 
»5  a  monster,  which  three  times  in  a  day  drinks 
up  the  water,  and  three  times  vomits  it  forth. 

if*  X'gvO'C  a»*f,Joi£>n  ftiXtt*  Wwj, 

Horn.  OdytM.  XII. 

Benetth  Charybdis  holds  lier  boisterous  reign 
'Midst  roaring  whirlpools,  and  absorbs  the  main  ; 
Tlrire  in  her  gulfs  the  boiling  seas  subside, 
TVire  in  dire  thunders  she  refunds  the  tide. 

Pope. 

"  Charylnlis  is  distant  from  the  shore  of 
Medina  about  750  feet,  and  is  called  by  the 
people  of  the  country  Calofaro,  not  from  the 
agitation  of  the  ivaves,  as  some  have  supposed, 
bat  fnim  vty»;  and  that  is,  the  beautiful 

t.>wer,  froui  the  light-house  erected  near  it, 
ft  the  g  uidance  of  vessels.    The  phenomenon 
of  the  Calofaro  is  observable  when  the  current 
i»  descending- ;  for,  when  the  current  sets  in 
from  the  north,  the  pilots  call  it  the  descending' 
mna,  or  current;  and  when  it  runs  from  the 
vjuth,  the  ascending  renia.    The  current  as- 
rend*  or  descends  at  the  rising  or  setting  of  the 
moon,  and  continues  for  6  hours,    in  the  in- 
tenral  between  each  ascent  or  descent,  there  is 
a  calm  which  lasts  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
hot  not  longer  than  an  hour.    Afterwards,  at 
the  rising  or  setting  of  the  moon,  the  current 
raters  from  the  north,  making  various  angles 
of  incidence  with  the  shore,  and  at  length 
reaches  the  Calofaro.    This  delay  sometimes 
continues  two  hours.    Sometimes  it  imme- 
diately falls  into  the  Calofaro,  and  then  expe- 
rience has  taught  that  it  is  a  certain  token  of 
■ad  weather.    When  1  observed  Charybdis 
from  the  ahore,  it  appeared  like  a  group  of  tu- 
multuous waters;  which  group,  as  I  approach- 
td,  became  more  extensive  and  more  agitated. 
I  was  carried  to  the  edge,  where  1  stopped 
*ome  time  to  make  the  requisite  observations, 
and  was  then  convinced,  beyond  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt,  that  what  I  saw  was  by  no  means  a 
vortex,  or  whirlpool.    Hydrologists  teach  us, 
tb^t  by  a  whirlpool  in  a  running  water  we  are 
to  understand  that  circular  course  which  it 
takes  in  certain  circumstances  ;  and  that  this 
course,  or  revolution,  generates  in  the  middle, 
a  hollow  inverted  cone,  of  a  greater  or  less 
depth,  the  internal  sides  of  which  hare  a  spiral 
motion.    But  I  perceived  nothing  of  this  kind 
in  the  Calofaro.    Its  revolving  motion  was 
circumscribed  to  a  circle  of,  at  most,  100 
fret  in  diameter;  within  which  limits  there 
was  no  incurvation  of  any  kind,  nor  vertiginous 
motion,  but  an  incessant  undulation  of  agitated 
waters  which  rose,  fell,  beat  and  dashed  on 
each  other.    Yet  these  irregular  motions  were 
so  far  placid,  that  nothing  was  to  be  feared  in 
pa*«ing  over  the  spot,  which  1  did. 

"  I  could  not,  therefore,  but  conclude,  that, 
at  that  time,  there  was  no  whirlpool.  1  say, 
at  that  time,  since  the  case  might  be  very  dif- 
ferent when  the  sea  was  tempestuous.  I  there- 
fore made  inquiry  relative  to  this  of  the  pilots, 
thvw,  especially '  who,  from  their  tried  expi- 
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rience,  were  appointed  by  the  public  to  give 
assistance  in  sturms  toforeign  vessels,  and  who 
had  frequently  seen  Charybdis  in  its  greatest 
fury.  The  following  is  the  substance  of  the 
answers  they  gave  me:  When  the  current  and 
the  wind  are  contrary  to  each  other,  and  both 
in  their  greatest  violence,  especially  when  the 
seilorco,  or  south  wind,  blows,  the  swelling, 
and  dashing  of  the  waves  within  the  Calofaro 
is  much  stronger,  more  impetuous,  and  more 
extensive.  It  contains  three  or  four  small 
whirlpools,  or  even  more,  according  to  the 
greatness  of  its  extent  and  violence.  If,  at  this 
time,  small  vessels  are  driven  into  the  Calofaro 
by  the  current  or  the  wind,  they  are  seen  to 
whirl  round,  rock,  and  plunge  ;  but  are  never 
drawn  down  into  the  vortex.  They  only  sink 
when  filled  with  water  by  the  waves  beating 
over  them.  When  vessel's  of  a  larger  size  are 
forced  into  it,  whatever  wind  they  have  they 
cannot  extricate  themselves;  their  sails  arc 
useless;  and  after  having  been  for  some  time 
tossed  about  by  the  waves,  if  they  are  not  as- 
sisted by  the  pilots  of  the  country,  who  know 
how  to"  bring  them  out  of  the  force  of  the 
current,  they  are  furiously  driven  upou  the 
neighbouring  shore  of  the  Lanterns,  where 
they  are  wrecked,  and  the  greater  part  of  their 
crews  perish  in  the  waves."  Npallanzani's 
Travels  in  the  Two  Sicilies,  vol.  iv.  ItiS.  Nicli. 
Jour.  II.  12. 

CiiARYiinis,  is  used  by  Dr.  Plott  to  ex- 
press certain  openings  which  he  supposes  in 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  hy  which  its  waters  are 
received  and  conveyed  by  a  subterranean  circu- 
lation to  the  origin  of  fountains  anil  springs. 

To  CHASE,  p.  a.  (chaascr,  French.)  1.  To 
hunt  (Isaiah).  2.  To  pursue  as  an  enemy 
(Judges).  3.  To  drive  away  (Proverb*).  4. 
To  follow  as  a  thing  desirable. 

To  Chask  metals.    Sec  To  Enchase. 

Chase,  s.  (from  the  verb.)  1.  Hunting. 
2.  Pursuit  of  any  thing  as  game  (Burnet).  3. 
Fitness  to  be  bunted' (Dryden).  4.  Pursuit 
of  an  enemy  (Knolles).  5.  Pursuit  of  some- 
thing as  desirable  (Drydcn).  6.  The  game 
hunted  (Granville).  7.  Open  ground  stored 
with  such  beasts  as  are  hunted  (Shukspearc). 
8.  The  chase  of  a  gun*  is  the  whole  bore  or 
length  of  a  piece  (Chambers). 

Chase,  a  range  or  station  for  wild  beasts  of 
the  forest.  It  is  the  same  liberty  as  a  park,  ex- 
cepting that  it  is  not  enclosed,  and  that  one 
man  may  have  a  chase  in  another  man's  grounds 
as  well  as  his  own  by  presciiption.  Every 
forest  is  a  chase  et  quiddam  amphns  ;  on  which 
last  account  every  chase  is  not  a  forest.  A 
chase,  moreover,  has  no  courts  as  a  forest  has, 
and  offenders  therein  may  not  he  punished  by 
the  laws  of  the  forest  but  Dy  common  or  statute 
law. 

The  beasts  of  chase  are  the  buck,  doe,  fox, 
martern,  and  roe.  The  buck  is  so  called  in 
his  sixth  vear;  being  before  that  period  progres- 
sively a  fawn,  a  pricket,  a  sorel,  a  sore,  a  buck 
of  the  first  head,  and  at  length  a  perfect  or  great 
buck.  The  doc  is  so  denominated  in  her  third 
year,  iu  the  first  being  called  a  fawn,  in  the 
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second  a  pricket's  sister.  Hie  fox  in  the  first 
year  is  called  a  rub,  in  the  second  a  fox,  in  the 
third  an  old  fox.  The  martern  is  so  termed  in 
his  second  year,  in  his  first  he  is  a  martern  rub. 
The  roc  is  called  hid  in  his  first  year,  in  his 
second  a  girl,  in  his  third  a  bemuse,  in  his 
fourth  a  rue-buck  of  the  first  head,  in  his  fifth 
a  fair  roe-buck. 

The  season  for  most  of  the«e  chases  begins 
about  midsummer,  and  ends  at  Holy  rood  title,  a 
part  of  the  year  in  which  the  sun's  heat  is  exces- 
sive; so  that,  besides  the  dancer  of  breaking 
his  wind,  and  perhaps  occasioning-  a  rupture  of 
the  intestines,  from  the  straining  of  his  limhs 
by  surh  desperate  ruling,  you  may  create  in  a 
young  horse  an  aversion  to  his  hihour,  and  in 
a  short  time  the  horse  would  prove  altogether 
\iseless. 

Horses  employed  in  this  violent  exercise 
should  therefore  he  such  as  have  been  long 
trained  to  hunting. 

Young  horses,  the  duke  of  Newcastle  ob- 
serves, arc  as  subject  to  diseases  as  young  chil- 
dren, therefore  he  advises,  that,  when  any  one 
would  buy  a  horse  for  use  in  his  ordinary  oc- 
casions, as  for  journeys  or  hunting,  he  should 
never  buy  a  horse  till  the  mark  be  out  of  his 
month.  If  he  he  sound,  in  that  case,  he  will 
last  eight  or  nine  years,  with  good  keeping,  and 
will  never  fail.  *'  I  am  always  ready,"  says 
he,  "  to  huy  for  such  purposes  an  old  nag  of 
some  huntsman  or  traveller;  for  he  gallops  on 
all  grounds,  leaps  over  hedges  and  ditches,  and 
such  a  one  will  not  fail  either  on  a  journey  or 
auv  where  else." 

The  next  kind  of  chase  we  shall  notice  is  that 
of  the  fox  ;  which,  though  a  recreation  much  in 
use,  and  highly  applauded,  yet  is  inconvenient 
for  the  training  ota  young  horse,  it  being  swift 
without  respite,  and  of  too  long  continuance, 
lint  the  greatest  inconvenience  that  happens  in 
this  chase  is,  that,  when  a  fox  is  unkennelled,  he 
seldom  or  never  betakes  himself  to  a  champaign 
country,  but  remains  in  the  strongest  coverts 
and  thickest  woods  ;  so  that  a  young  horse  can- 
not accompany  the  hounds,  without  great  risk 
of  being  stubbed,  or  some  such  dangerous  ac- 
cident. 

The  fittest  horses  for  a  fox-chase  are  those 
of  ureat  strength  and  ability,  the  season  begin- 
ning at  Christinas,  which  is  the  worst  time  of 
riding,  and  ending  at  Lady-day,  when  the 
ground  is  best  for  it. 

Another  chase  worth  noticing  is  that  of  the 
otter;  which  is  not  convenient  for  a  horse,  be- 
came he  that  will  truly  pursue  this  amphibious 
animal  must  often  swim  his  horse,  to  the  equal 
hazard  both  of  the  rider  and  the  horse. 

Hare- hunting,  therefore,  is  the  best  chase 
both  for  pleasure  and  delight,  were  it  not  ex- 
ceptionable on  account  of  the  inorfensiveness 
and  natural  timidity  of  the  poor  animal.  It  is 
indeed  swift,  and  of  some  endurance,  like  that 
of  the  fox,  but  far  more  pleasant  to  the  horse, 
because  hares  commonly  run  the  champaign 
country  ;  and  the  scent  not  being  so  hot  as  that 
of  the  fox,  the  flogs  are  oftener  at  fault,  and 
by  that  means  the  horse  has  many  rests,  by 
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which  he  recovers  wind,  and  regains  strength. 
For  hare-hunting  the  season  begins  at  Michael-  , 
mas,  and  lasts  till  the  end  of  February. 

The  best  dogs  to  bring  a  horse  to  p'erfection 
of  wind  and  speed  are  the  fleet  northern  hounds ; 
for  they,  by  their  hard  running,  will  draw  him 
up  to  that  extraordinary  speed,  that  he  will  not 
have  time  to  loiter ;  and  bv  continual  prac- 
tice, will  he  inured  and  habituated  to  the  vio- 
lence of  their  speed,  so  that  in  a  >diort  time  he 
will  be  able  to  go  over  all  sorts  of  ground,  and 
be  at  such  command  upon  the  hand,  that  be 
will  strike  at  what  rate  \ou  please,  and  three 
quarters  speed  will  be  tfu*  least  troublesome  to 
him.  This  may  probably  he  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  northern  breeders  generally  excel 
those  of  the  south;  since  the  speed  of  their 
hounds  evidently  contributes  to  the  excellence 
of  their  horses.  See  Hare-hunting  and 
Hounds. 

Chase-guv.  *.  (from  chase  and  g"tin ) 
Guns  in  the  forepart  of  a  ship,  fired  upon  those 
that  are  pursued  (Drydcn). 

CHA'SER.  s.  (from  chase.)  I.  Hunter; 
pursuer;  driver  (!h  nhaiti).    2.  .An  enchaser. 

CHASM,  .t.  (vir^a.)  1.  A  cleft;  a  gap ; 
an  opening  (Locke),  2.  A  place  unfilled  ;  a 
vacuity  (/h-ydeu). 

CHASTE,  a.  (>/i«stc,  Fr.  casttts,  Lat.)  1. 
Pure  from  all  commerce  of  sexes  (Prior).  2. 
Pure;  uucorrnpt.  .'i.  Free  from  obscenity 
(Watti).  1.  True  to  the  marriage  bed 
(Titus). 

Chaste  tree.  a.  (ritex.)  A  tree.  See 
Agnl's  c.\sti*s  and  vitex. 

To  CHA'STEX.  v.  a.  (chattier,  Fr.)  To 
correct;  to  punish  (Howe). 

To  CHASTl'SE.  v.  a.  (ca$tigo,  Latin.)  I. 
To  punish ;  to  correct  by  punishment  (Bojftt\ 

2.  To  reduce  t<»  order,  or  obedience (ShaktpS. 
CIIASTl'SEMEXT.  *.  (ehistiment,  Fr.) 

Correction;  punishment  (lirntteu). 

CHASri'SKit.«.(froincAatff«e.)  A  pun- 
isher ;  a  corrector. 

CHA'STITY.  (eastitas,  Latin.)  1.  Pu- 
rity  of  the  body  (Taylor).  2.  Freedom  from 
obscenity  (S/iakxjn  art).  3.  Freedom  from  bad 
mixture  of  any  hind. 

CHA'STL'V.  ad.  (from  chaste.)  Without 
incontinence ;  purely  ;  without  contamina- 
tion. 

CH  VSTXESS.  s.  (from  chaste.)  Chastity  ; 
purity. 

To  CHAT.  v.  n.  (from  eaouetter,  Fr.)  To 
prate  ;  to  talk  idly  ;  to  prattle  (Speaarr). 

Chat.  *.  (from  the  verb.)  Idle  talk;  prate; 
slight  or  negligent  tattle  (t'ojte). 

Chat.  s.  The  keys  of  trees  are  called  chats. 

CHATE,  in  botativ.    See  Cuciwns. 

CHATEAU  CAMBRESIS,  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  North,  with 
a  noble  police  which  belonged  to  the  archi- 
episcopal  see  of  Cambray.    Lat.  J8.  7  X.  Lou. 

3.  40  E. 

CHATEAU  DUX,  an  ancient  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Eure  and  Loirr. 
Here  is  a  castle  am)  holy  chapel,  built  by  the  fa- 
mous countof  Dur.ois,  LaUiUN.LoD.  I.22E. 
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CHATEAU  LAXDON,  (the  ancient  VtU 
l*unodunum\  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Seine  and  Marne,  with  a  late 
Augustin  Abbey.    Lat.  48.  11  N.    Lon.  2. 

CHATBAUROUX,  a  town  of  France,  re- 
cently erected  into  the  episcopal  see  of  the 
department  of  Indre,  with  a  castle.  It  has  a 
manufacture  of  cloth.  Lat.  16.  46  N.  Lon. 
I.  51  E. 

CHATELET  (the  Marchioness),  a  learned 
French  lady,  was  born  in  1/U6,  and  died  in 
17iy.  Sh«*  wrote  a  work  of  considerable 
Merit,  entitled  institutes  of  Natural  Phiioso- 

pliV. 

I'HA'TBLLAN  Y.  #.  (chutcUnie,  Fr.)  The 
district  under  the  dominion  of  a  castle. 

CHATHAM,  a  town  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  on  the  Medway,  united  to 
the  city  of  Rochester,  of  which  it  is  probably 
a  suburb;  celebrated  for  its  dock,  improved 
and  enlarged  by  mjeen  Elizabeth,  who  built 
Upnor  Castle  for  its  defence.  Charles  I.  ex- 
tended  it  very  considerably.  An  immense 
quantity  of  naval  stores  of  all  kinds  are  kept 
ready  in  magazines  and  warehouses,  arranged 
in  such  regular  order,  that  whatever  is  wanted 
may  be  procured  without  the  least  confusion. 
In  the  smith's  yard,  anchors  are  made,  some 
of  which  weigh  five  tons.  In  the  rope-house, 
which  is  700  teet  in  length,  cables  have  been 
nude  1 20  fathoms  long,  ami  22  inches  round. 
Here  are  docks  for  building  and  repairing  ships 
of  the  largest  size.  On  the  ordnance  wharf, 
the  guns  belonging  to  each  ship  are  arranged  in 
tiers,  with  the  name  of  the  ship  to  which  they 
belong  marked  upon  them,  as  also  their  weight 
of  metal.  That  excellent  fund  for  the  relief  of 
wounded  seamen,  railed  the  Cheat  at  Chatham, 
was  instituted  in  the  year  15>>,  after  the  de- 
feat of  the  Spanish  armada,  when  the  queen 
Klizabeth,  by  advice  of  sir  Francis  Drake,  sir 
John  Hawkins,  and  others,  assigned  a  portion 
of  every  seaman's  pay  to  the  relief  of  seamen 
who  have  been  wounded  or  disabled  in  the 
nary:  it  is  now  removed  to  (ircenwich.  In 
the  year  1 667,  the  Dutch  fleet  took  ami  dis- 
mantled Sheerness,  and  sailing  up  the  Med  way, 
burnt  three  guard-ships,  and  attacked  (J poor 
Castle,  but  were  repulsed,  and  in  their  return 
burned  and  damaged  three  men  of  war.  1 1  ere 
also,  or  rather  in  the  contiguous  village  of 
Uroinpton,  are  very  fine  and  extensive  bar- 
racks for  the  accommodation  of  the  military  of 
the  garrison.  Chatham  contains  more  than 
3000  inhabitants,  and  is  31  miles  S.  II.  of  Lon- 
don. It  has  a  market  on  Saturdays,  lat.  51. 
22  X.  Lon.  0.  36  E.  The  towns  of  Roches- 
ter, Stroud,  and  Chatham,  lie  so  close  together 
as  to  form  one  continued  street  about  3  miles 
long. 

CIIATELLERAl'LT,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  Vienne,  noted  for  its 
cutlerv,  watch-making,  and  the  cutting  of 
false  diamond..  Lat.  46.  50  X.  Lon.  0. 
41  E. 

CHATILLOX-SLR-SEIXE,  a  town  of 
France,  to  the  department  of  Lot  d  Or,  di- 


vided into  two  by  the  river  Seine.  It  has  iron 
works  in  its  neighbourhood.  Lat.  4/.  42  X. 
Lon.  4.  35  E. 

CHATTELS,  originally,  meant  moveable 
goods;  but  now  applies  to"  all  sorts  moveable 
or  immoveable,  except  such  as  are  in  the  nature 
of  freehold. 

To  CH.VTTER.  r.  a.  (caq>/'h>;  French.) 
1.  To  make  a  noise  a*  a  pie,  or  other  unharmo- 
UlOttl  hud  (.SV  iniy.  Ittydtn).  2.  To  make  a 
noise  by  collision  of  the  teeth  (Prior),  2.  To 
talk  idly  or  carelessly  (/(  alt*). 

Ciia'tter.  *.  (from  the  verb  )  1.  Xoise 
like  that  of  a  pie  or  monkey  (Suijl).  2.  idle 
prate. 

CHATTERER.,. (from  chatter.)  An  idle 
talker ;  a  prattler. 

Chattkhbr,  in  ornithology.  Sec  A.m- 
PBLlt. 

CHATTER  TON*  (Thomas),  a  late  unfor- 
tunate poet,  whose  fate  and  performances  have 
excited  in  no  small  degree  the  public  attention, 
as  well  as  given  rise  to  much  literary  contro- 
versy. He  was  born  at  Bristol,  Xov.  20,  1 752; 
and  educated  at  a  charily  school  on  St.  Angus- 
tin's  Haek,  where  nothing  more  was  taught 
than  reading,  writing,  and  acco  unts.  At  14 
years  of  age  he  was  articled  clerk  to  an  attor- 
ney at  Bristol,  with  whom  he  continued  about 
three  years  ;  yet,  though  bis  education  was  thus 
confined,  he  "discovered  an  early  turn  towards 
poetry  And  English  antiquities,  and  particularly 
towards  heraldry.  On  leaving  the  attorney  he 
went  to  London,  where  he  earned  a  scanty 
maintenance  by  writing  for  periodical  publica- 
tions, and  in  a  fit  ot  despair  put  an  end  to 
his  life  by  poison,  in  August,  1770.  In  1/73 
were  published,  in  one  volume,  Svo.  .MUccl- 
lauies,  in  Prose  and  Verse,  by  Thomas  Chatter- 
ton;  and  a  new  edition  of  "his  works  is  now 
about  to  be  printed  bv  subscription,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  sister.  Hut  what  has  given  cele- 
brity to  his  name  is  the  real  or  pretended  dis- 
covery of  poems,  written  in  the  15th  century, 
by  Thomas  Rowley,  a  priest  of  Bristol,  and 
others,  in  Redcliff  church,  of  which  Chatter* 
ton's  ancestors  had  been  sextons  near  a  century 
and  a  half.  These  poems  appeared  in  177?*, 
in  one  volume,  and  soon  attracted  considerable 
notice;  at  first  many  learned  critics  and  good 
poet*  concluded  them  genuine,  but  at  length 
the  stream  turned,  ami  those  who  had  admired 

them  us  antiques,  condemned  them  as  the  for- 
geries of  a  boy  of  16.  Some  able  writers,  how- 
ever, still  held  them  to  he  the  productions  of 
Rowley,  and  a  long  COAtrovcrsv  ensued,  in 
which  the  cause  of  the  44  llr  stowyan  priest" 
lost  cround  every  day,  so  that  now  h  trdiy  any 
person  will  venture  a  word  on  his  behalf.  Vet 
it  must  be  admitted  as  very  extraordinary,  that 
a  boy,  without  a  classical  education,  and  con- 
atantly  employed  in  an  attorney  \  ollice,  should 
be  able  to  forge  such  a  quantity  of  various 
p<»ctry,  and  give  them  too  an  air  of  antiquity 
sufficient  to  deceive  good  judges.  Many  in. 
teresting  particulars  respecting  Chatterton  are 
related  in  Dr.  U.(lregory*i  account  of  his  life ; 
where  may  also  be  seen  a  concise  view  of  the 
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controversy  concerning  Rowley's  poems.  Dr. 
Knox  in  Ins  li  Kssays"  has  paid  a  I'm*-  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  Cliatterton,  an  extract  from 
which  will,  we  trust,  give  pleasure  to  our  rel- 
ets. '«  Malice,  if  there  was  any,  may  surely 
now  he  at  n*t,  for  1  cold  he  lies  it)  the  grave 
below.1  Hut  where  were  ye,  U  ye  friends  to 
genius,  when,  stung  with  disappointment,  tl is- 
tressed  for  food  and  raiment,  with  every  fright- 
ful form  of  human  misery  painted  on  his  line 
imagination,  poor  Chatterton  sunk  in  despair? 
Alas !  ye  knew  him  not  then,  and  now  it  is  too 
late,—' 

1  For  now  he  is  dead, 
(ione  to  his  death-be<l. 
All  under  the  willow-tree.' 

u  So  sang  the  sweet  youth,  in  as  tender  an 
elegy  as  ever  (lowed  from  a  feeling  heart .... 
In  return  for  the  pleasure  I  have  received  from 
thy  poems,  I  pay  thee,  poor  boy,  the  trifling 
tribute  of  my  praise.  Thyself  tliou  hast  em- 
blazoned ;  thine  own  monument  thou  hast 
erected.  But  they  whom  thou  hast  delighted, 
feel  a  pleasure  in  vindicating  thine  honours 
from  the  rude  attacks  of  detraction.  Tliv  sen- 
timents, thy  verse,  thy  rhythm,  all  are  modern, 
all  are  thine.  15 v  the  help  of  glossaries  and 
dictionaries,  and  the  perusal  of  many  old  Eng- 
lish writers,  thou  hast  been  able  to  translate 
the  language  of  the  present  time  into  that  of 
former  centuries.  Thou  hast  built  an  artificial 
ruin.  The  stones  are  mossy  and  old,  the  whole 
fabric  appears  really  antique  to  the  distant  and 
the  careless  spectator;  even  the  connoisseur, 
who  pores  with  spectacles  on  the  single  stones, 
;md  inspects  the  mossy  concretions  with  an 
antiquarian  eye,  boldly  authenticates  its  anti- 
iptitv  ;  but  they  who  examine  without  preju- 
dice, and  by  the  criterion  of  common  sense, 
rlearly  discover  the  cement  and  the  workman- 
ship  of  a  modern  mason."    (Essay  1  I  I.) 

CM  A  IT  Kit  0  ieolfrey),  the  father  of  English 
poetry.  He  was  born  in  London  in  132ft,  and 
educated  at  both  universities,  after  which  he 
went  abroad.  On  his  return  he  entered  of  the 
inner  Temple,  but  soon  after  attended  the 
court,  and  was  made  page  to  the  king,  who 
gave  him  a  pension  of  20  marks  out  of  the  ex- 
chequer, which  in  \'M'J  was  doubled.  The 
year  following  he  was  appointed  his  majesty's 
shiehl-hcaicr.  He  was  sent  to  Genoa  some 
time  after  to  hire  ships  for  the  king's  service, 
and  at  his  return  obtained  a  grant  of  a  pitcher 
id"  wine  a  day,  to  he  delivered  by  the  butler  of 
England:  and  the  place  of  comptroller  of  the 
customs  of  London,  for  wool,  &c.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding reign  he  was  obliged  to  go  abroad  to 
avoid  the  resentment  of  the  clergy  for  having- 
embraced  the  doctrines  of  Wicklttfe.  He  re- 
turned privately,  but  was  taken  and  committed 
to  prison,  from  whence  he  was  not  released 
till  he  had  made  his  submission.  On  this  he 
retired  to  Woodstock,  where  he  employed  him- 
self in  correcting  Ids  works.  Here  he  pub- 
lished his  Tieatise  on  the  Astrolabe.  Henry 
IV.  in  the  1st  year  of  his  reign,  gave  him  an 
annuity  of  W  marks  for  his  life.  "  He  died  in 
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1  HIO,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey. 
C  haucer  married  Phitippo  Koxet,  a  lady  of 
good  family,  and  sister  to  the  wife  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  was  his  great 
patron  w  hile  he  was  himself  in  power.  The 
year  before  his  death  he  had  the  pleasure  to  see 
the  sou  of  his  brother-in-law  seated  on  the 
throne.  Chaucer  left  two  sons,  one  of  whom 
was  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  and 
ambassador  to  France.  Of  his  poems,  the 
Canterbury  Tales  are  by  far  the  most  admired. 

Chaucer  was  not  only  the  first,  but  one  of 
the  best  poets  which  these  kingdoms  ever  pro- 
duced. He  was  equally  great  in  every  species 
of  poetry  which  he  attempted;  ami  his  poems 
in  general  possess  every  kind  of  excellence, 
even  to  a  modern  reader,  except  melody  and 
accuracy  of  measure;  defects  which  are  to  be 
attributed  to  the  imperfect  state  of  our  lan- 
guage, and  the  infancy  of  the  art  in  this  king- 
dom  at  the  time  when  he  wrote.  "  As  he  is 
the  father  of  English  poetry,"  say?  Mr.  Dryden, 
M  so  I  hold  him  in  the  same  degree  of  veneration 
as  the  Grecians  held  Homer,  or. the  Itomans 
Virgil.  He  is  a  perpetual  fountain  of  good 
sense,  learned  in  all  science*,  and  therefore 
speaks  properly  on  all  subjects.  As  he  knew 
what  to  say.  so  he  knows  also  when  to  leave 
oil";  a  continence  which  is  practised  by  few 
writers,  and  scarcely  by  any  of  the  ancients, 
except  Virgil  and  iloracc/'  This  character 
Chaucer  certainly  deserved.  He  had  read  a 
great  deal  ;  and  was  a  man  of  the  world,  ami 
of  sound  judgment.  He  was  the  first  English 
poet  who  wrote  poetically,  as  Dr.  Johnson  ob- 
serves in  the  preface  to  his  Dictionary,  and  (be 
might  have  added)  who  wrote  like  a  gentle- 
man. He  had  also  tin*  merit  of  improving  our 
language  considerably,  by  the  introduction  and 
naturalization  of  words  from  the  Provencal,  at 
that  time  the  most  polished  dialect  in  Europe. 
For  farther  particulars  the  reader  may  consult 
Godwin's  Life  of  Chaucer. 

CHAVES,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Tralos- 
Montes,  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  on 
the  river  Tamega.  Lat.  II.  45  N.  Lon.  7- 
0  W. 

LHAI  LXFS  (The  Duke  de),  a  peer  of 
France,  but  more  honourable  and  remarkable 
as  an  astronomer  and  mathematician.  He  was 
born  at  Paiis,  Dec.  30,  1714.  He  soon  dis- 
covered a  singular  taste  ami  genius  for  the 
sciences;  and  in  the  tumults  of  armies  and 
camps,  he  cultivated  mathematics,  astronomy, 
mechanics,  &c  He  was  named  honorary- 
academician  the  27tb  of  February  1 7  13,  and 
few  members  were  more  punctual  In  attending 
the  meetings  of  that  body;  where  he  often 
brought  different  constructions  and  corrections 
of  instrument*  of  astronomy,  of  dioptrics,  and 
achromatic  telescopes.  These  researches  were 
followed  w  ith  a  new  parallactic  machine,  more 
solid  and  convenient  than  those  that  were  in 
use;  as  also  w  ith  many  reflections  on  the  man- 
ner of  applying  the  micrometer  to  those  tele- 
scopes, ami  of  measuring"  exactly  the  value  of 
the  parts  of  that  instrument.  The  duke  of 
Chaulncs  proposed  many  other  works  of  the 
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vuue  kind,  when  death  surprised  him  the  23d 
Se?t  »769. 

Hr  had  several  papers  pnhlished  in  the  vo- 
lumes of  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  .Science?. 

THAI; MONT,  a  town  of  Prance,  in  the 
Apartment  of  Upper  Marne.  The  principal 
r*te  of  its  college  church  is  much  admired. 
Lit.  4^.  8  N.    Lon.  5.  9  E. 

CHALNTRY.    See  Chantry. 

UlACSSE  (Michael  Augelo  de  la),  a 
French  antiqnary,  who  published  at  Rome, 
^  1'.: ''.  his  Museum  Romanum,  which  was 
reprinted  in  I74fi,  in  2  vols,  folio.  He  also 
["ibiished.  in  IJU7,  a  Reread  des  Pierres  Gra- 
rees  Antiques,  in  4to. ;  and  in  1/38,  Picturae 
Antiquse  C  rvptaruin  Romanarumet  Sepulchri 
casomsm,  fol. 

To  CHAW.  v.  a.  (katcen.  Germ.)  To 
(lump  between  the  teeth  ;  to  chew  (Donne). 

(haw.  s.  (from  the  verb.)    The  chap. 

CHA'tl'IWON.  s.  Entrails  (Shakapeare) . 

CHAW-STICK,  in  botany.  See  Goua- 
u*. 

CHAYOTA,  in  botanv.   See  Secchium. 

I HAZELLK-S  (John  Matthew),  a  French 
Btr.hrntatici.il i.  born  at  Lyons  in  1657,  and 
*iter  finishing  his  studies  in  the  college  of  the 
»ewit»  became  an  assistant  to  Cassini  in  draw* 
ite  'he  meridian  line.  In  lf>b5  he  was  made 
ii  -bog  raphica  I  professor  of  the  galleys  at  Mar- 
wiles,  in  which  situation  he  made  many  im- 
;  rwe ment-,  and  drew  a  number  of  maps  of  the 
roast.  He  afterwards  went  into  Greece  and 
Frjpt,  and  while  in  the  latter  country  he 
ft*a»ared  the  pyramids,  and  discovered  that 
the  four  sides  of  the  largest  answer  to  the 
cardinal  points.  He  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1GU5,  and  died  in 
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CHAZ1NZARIANS,  a  sect  which  rose  in 
Armenia  in  the  seventh  century.  The  word 
t»  formed  of  the  Armenian  chazua,  cross.  They 
*rr  also  caJled  */«  nr<//fltrrf,,which  in  Greek  sig- 
ni6es  the  same  as  Chazinzariana  in  Armenian, 
*>?.  adorer*  of  the  cross  ;  they  beintr  charged 
with  paying  adoration  to  the  cross  alone.  In 
o'.her  rr*pect»  they  were  Nestoriaus ;  and  ad- 
mitted two  persons  in  Jesus  Christ. 

CHE,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
•  «  the  province  of  Ho-nan :  twelve  leagues 
W.NWV.  Se. 

CIIEADLE,  a  town  of  England,  in  the 
r  oomy  of  Stafford ;  in  a  country  abounding 
with  coal :  there  are  very  extensive  copper  and 
rrass  works  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  has  a 
••4  1-eklv  market  on  Fridays :  fifteen  miles  N.E. 
Stafford,  and  I  Hi  N.N.  IV.  London. 

CHEAP,  a.  (reapan,  Saxon.)  1.  To  be 
had  at  a  low  rate  (Locke).  2.  Easy  to  be  had  ; 
sot  respected  (Bacon). 

Cheap.  ».  Market ;  purchase  ;  bargain 
(Sidney). 

To  CHEAPEN,  v.  a.  (ceapen,  Sax.  to 
)\  )  I.  To  attempt  to  purchase  ;  to  bid  for; 
i»  ask  the  price  of  (Prior).  2.  To  lessen  value 
(  Drydrm). 

CHK'APLY.  ad.  (from  cheap.)  At  a  small 
price  ;  at  a  low  rate  (Dry den). 


CHE 

CHEAPNESS.  *.  (from  cheap.)  Lownew 
of  price  (Temple). 

To  CHEAT,  v.  a.  To  defraud  ;  to  impose 
upon  ;  to  trick  (Tillotson). 

Cheat,  s.  1.  A  fraud  ;  a  trick  ;  an  im- 
posture (Dryderi).  2.  A  person  guilty  of  fraud 
(South). 

CHEA'TER.  *.  (from  cheat)  One  that 
practises  fraud  (Taylor). 

CHEATS, are  deceitful  practices  in  defraud- 
ing,or  endeavouring1  to  defraud,  another  of  his 
known  right,  by  means  of  some  artful  device. 
If  any  person  deceitfully  get  into  his  hands  or 
possession  any  money  «>r  other  things  of  any 
other  person's,  by  colour  of  any  false  token, 
&e.  being  convicted,  he  shall  have  such  pun- 
ishment by  imprisonment,  setting  upon  the 
pillory,  orhy  any  corporal  pain  except  pains  of 
death,  as  shall  be  adjudged  by  the  persons  be- 
fore whom  he  shall  he  convicted. 

To  CHECK,  v.  a,  I,  To  repress;  to  curb 
(llaeon.  Milton).  2.  To  reprove;  to  chide 
(Shakspcare).  3.  To  compare  a  hank  note, 
or  other  bill,  with  the  correspondent  paper. 
4.  To  control  by  a  counter  reckoning. 

To  Check,  v.  n.  1.  To  stop;  to  make  a 
t\on  (Locke). 2.  To  clash;  to  interfere (liacum). 
3.  To  strike  with  repression  (Dryden). 

Check.  *.  (from  the  verb.)  I.  Hepressure; 
stop;  rebuff  (Rogers).  2.  Restraint;  curb; 
government  (Clarendon).  3.  A  reproof;  a 
slight  (Sha/e  jieure).  4.  A  dislike;  a  sudden 
disgust  (Ihryden).  5.  The  cause  of  restraint ; 
a  stop  (Clarendon). 

Check,  in  falconry,  is  where  a  hawk  for- 
sakes her  proper  games,  to  follow  rooks,  pies, 
or  other  birds  that  cross  her  in  her  flight. 

Check  (Clerk  of  the),  in  the  kind's  house- 
hold, has  the  check  and  controul  of  the  yeo- 
men of  the  guard,  and  all  the  ushers  belonging 
to  the  royal  family,  noting  their  absence  or 
defects  in  attendance,  or  diminishing  their 
wages  for  the  same,  &c.  He  also,  by  him- 
self or  deputy,  superintends  those  that  are  to 
watch  in  the  court,  and  has  the  setting  of  the 
watch,  &c. 

Check  (Clerk  of  the),  in  the  royal  dock- 
yards, an  officer  who  keeps  a  muster  or  register 
of  all  the  men  employed  aboard  his  majesty's 
ships  and  vessels,  and  also  of  all  the  artificers 
and  others  in  the  service  of  the  navy  at  the 
part  where  he  resides. 

Check,  or  Ciieck-roli.,  a  roll  or  book, 
wherein  is  contained  the  names  of  such  per- 
sons as  are  attendants  and  in  pay  to  the  king, 
or  other  great  personages,  as  their  household 
servants. 

Checks,  or  drafts  on  bankers,  are 
instruments  by  means  of  which  a  creditor  may 
assign  to  a  third  person,  not  originally  party  to 
the  contract,  the  legal  as  well  as  equitable  in- 
terest in  a  debt  raised  by  it,  so  as  to  vest  in 
such  an  assignee  a  right  of  action  against  the 
original  debtor.  These  instruments  are  uni- 
formly made  payable  to  bearer,  which  consti- 
tutes a  characteristic  difference  between  them 
and  bills  of  exchange  ;  and  the  legislature  has 
considered  thoin  in  a  more  favourable  point  of 
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view,  by  exempting  them  from  the  stamp  du- 
ties. They  are  equally  negotiable  with  bills. 
When  given  in  payment  they  are  considered 
as  cash  ;  and,  it  is  said,  may  be  declared  upon 
as  a  bill  of  exchange  ;  and  the  moment  this  re- 
semblance begins,  they  are  governed  by  the 
same  principles  of  law  as  bills  of  exchange. 
Checks  payable  on  demand,  or  when  no  time 
of  payment  is  expressed,  are  payable  on  pre- 
sentment, without  any  indulgence  or  days  of 
grare  ;  hut  the  presentment  should  be  made 
within  a  reasonable  lime  after  the  receipt, 
otherwise  the  party  upon  whom  the  check  is 
drawn  will  not  be  responsible,  and  the  person 
from  whom  the  holder  received  it  will  be  dis- 
charged. Therefore,  where  circumstances  will 
allow  of  it,  it  is  advisable  for  the  holder  of  a 
check  to  present  it  on  the  same  day  it  is  re- 
ceived. Checks,  when  drawn  within  10  miles 
of  the  banker's  office,  are  negociablc  without 
being  drawn  upon  Stamped  paper. 

To  CHECKER.  To  chb'quer.  v.  a. 
(from  echec*,  chess,  Fr.)  To  variegate  or  di- 
versifv.in  the  manner  of  a  chess-board  (Pope). 

Checker.  Checker-work.  *.  Work 
varied  alternately  (Kings). 

CHECKMATE,  s.  (eekee  est  mat,  Fr.) 
The  movement  on  the  chess-board,  that  kills 
or  stops  the  opposite  men  (Spenser), 

CHECK Y,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the  shield, 
or  n  part  thereof,  as  a  'bordure,  &c.  is  che- 
quered, or  divided  into  chequers  or  squares, 
in  the  manner  of  a  chess-board. 

CI1EHDER,  a  large  village  of  Somerset- 
shire, famous  for  its  cheeses,  which  are  the 
next  best  to  Stilton  cheese  in  i  ml,  and 
as  larsre  as  those  of  Cheshire.  It  is  three 
miles  E.  of  Axbridge.  Lon.  2.  57  W.  Lat. 
51.  13  N. 

CHEOWORTII.  a  village  of  Gloucester- 
shire, four  miles  S.  IV.  of  North  Leach, 
through  which  the  river  Coin  runs  to  Fairford. 
It  is  situated  on  the  declivity  of  two  hills.  In 
this  parish,  in  IJtiO,  a  Uoman  bath  was  dis- 
covered. The  Roman  fosse  lies  about  two 
miles  X.  W.  of  this  spot.  There  is  a  tumulus 
on  a  hill  near  this  hath,  with  a  remarkably 
large  stone  set  upright  on  the  top  of  it,  on  the 
removal  of  which  great  quantities  of  human 
bones  were  discovered* 

CHEEK.  *.  (reae,  Saxon.)  In  anatomy, 
that  part  of  the  face  which  is  situated  below 
the  eve  on  each  side. 

Cheeks, a  general  name  among  mechanics, 
for  almost  all  those  pieces  of  their  machines 
and  instruments  that  are  double,  and  per- 
fectly alike.  Thus  the  checks  of  a  printing- 
press  are  its  two  principal  pieces:  they  are 
placed  perpcndicular.and  parallel  to  each  other; 
serving  to  sustain  the  three  sommers,  viz.  the 
head,  shelves,  and  winter,  which  bear  the 
spindle,  and  other  parts  of  the  machine.  Sec 
Printing-press. 

The  cheeks  of  a  turner's  lathe  are  two  long 
pieces  of  wood  between  which  are  placed  the 
puppets,  which  are  either  pointed  or  other- 
wise, serving  to  support  the  work  and  the  man. 
drils  of  the  workman.    These  two  pieces  are 
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placed  parallel  to  the  boriion,  separated  from 

one  another  by  the  thickness  of  the  tail  of  the 
puppets, and  joined  with  tenons  to  two  or  three 
pieces  of  wood  placed  perpendicularly,  called 
the  legs  of  the  lathe. 

Cheeks  of  the  glazier's  vice,  are  two  pieces 
of  iron  joined  parallel  at  top  and  bottom ;  in 
which  are  the  axles,  or  spindles,  little  wheel* 
Cushions,  kc.  whereof  the  machine  is  com- 
posed. ' 

The  cheeks  of  a  mortar,  or  the  brackets,  in 
artillery,  are  made  of  strong  planks  of  wood, 
hound  with  thick  plates  of  iron,  and  are  fixed 
to  the  bed  by  four  bolts  ;  they  rise  on  each  side 
of  the  mortar,  and  serve  to  keep  her  at  what 
elevation  is  given  her,  by  the  help  of  strong 
bolts  of  iron  which  go  through  both  cheeks, 
both  under  and  behind  the  mortar,  betwixt 
which  are  driven  coins  of  wood  ;  these  bolts 
are  called  the  bracket-bolts,  and  the  bolts 
which  are  put  on  in  each  end  of  the  bed  are 
the  traverse  bolts,  because  with  hand-spikes 
the  mortar  is  by  these  traversed  to  the  light  or 
left. 

Cheeks,  in  ship-building,  two  pieces  of 
timber,  titted  on  each  side  of  the  mast,  at  the 
top,  serving  to  strengthen  the  mast  there,  and 
having  holes  in  them,  called  hounds,  through 
which  the  ties  run  to  hoist  the  yards.  Also 
the  uppermost  rail,  or  piece  of  timber  in  the 
beak  of  a  ship,  and  those  on  each  side  of  the 
trail-board,  are  called  the  upper  and  lower 
cheek. 

The  knees  also  which  fasten  the  beak-head 
to  the  bows  of  a  ship  are  called  cheeks. 

CHK'EKUONE.  s.  The  jaw  (Wiseman). 

CHE'EKTOOTH.  *.  The  hinder-tooth  or 
tusk  (Jot I). 

CHEEK,  s.  (dure,  French.)  I.  Enter- 
taimnent ;  provisions  (Locke).  2.  Invitation 
to  gaiety  (Shakspeare).  li.  Gaiety;  jollity 
(Shakspeare).  4.  Air  of  the  countenance 
(Daniel),    b.  Temper  of  mind  (Jets). 

To  Cheer,  v.  a.  (from  the  noun.)  1.  To 
incite  ;  to  encourage  ;  to  inspirit  (Dry.).  2.  To 
comfort;  to  console  (Shakspeare).  3.  To 
gladden  (Pope). 

To  Cheer,  v.  n.  To  grow  gay  or  glad- 
some. 

CHE'ERER.  *.  (from  to  cheer.)  Glad- 
dener;  fiver  of  gavetv  (ff'otton.  D'aJton). 
CHE'EKFIJL.  a.'  (from  cheer  and/v//.) 

1.  tiay  ;  full  of  life;  full  of  mirth  (Spenser). 

2.  Having  an  appearance  of  gayety  (i*ror.). 
CH  E'ER  FULLY,  ad.  Without  dejection; 

with  sravety  ( South). 

•CliE'E It F I  LN  ESS.  *.  (from  eh ecr/ui.)}. 
Freedom  from  dejection;  alacrity  (7 17/.).  2. 
Freedom  from  gloominess  (Sidney). 

CH  E'ER  LESS.  a.  (from  cheer.)  Without 
gavetv.  comfort,  or  gladness  (Druden). 

CHE'ERLY.  a.  (from  cheer!)  1.  Gay; 
cheerful  (Ray).  2.  Not  gloomy ;  not  de- 
jected. 

Che'erlt.  ad.  (from  cheer.)  Cheeifuliy 

(Milton). 

CHE'ERY.  a.  (from  cheer.)  Gay;  spright- 
ly ;  gladsome :  a  ludicrous  word  ('»«$')• 
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CHEESE.  *.  (eyr*,  Saxon.^  A  kind  of 
food  made  by  pressing  the  curd  of  coagulated 
ts.lt;.  and  snfFrring  the  mass  to  dry. 

As  this  article  constitute!  a  material  portion  of 
(Wert*  consumption,  we  propose  to  describe  the 
odWs  of  preparing  tbe  principal  kinds,  both  at  borne 
c J  aWoaJ ;  availing  ourselves  of  the  accounts  givess 
k  our  jtidicioos  fellow-labourer  in  this  department  of 
t  ic-js  knowledge.  Dr.  VVillicb. 

'.Stiltok  chezsx  is  generally  made  in  Lei* 
rrstn-airr,  though  it  is  principally  sold  at  the 
mi  ;n  the  Tillage  of  that  name  in  Huntingdon* 
sfcre:  jowe  of  the  same  kind  of  cheese  has  also 
br-B  insde  by  the  dairy-women  of  Yaxley  near 
StLfcm.  From  the  peculiar  richness  and  flavour 
d  tin  cbeese,  it  is  sometimes  called  English  Par- 
^«ewn.  The  process  of  making  it  U  as  follows: 
ts-  List's  cream  is  put  to  the  morning's  milk, 
r,ii  tse  rennet ;  when  tbe  curd  is  come,  it  is  not 
I-  k'T,  as  is  usually  done  with  other  cheese,  but 
aim  out  whole,  and  put  into  a  sieve,  in  order  to 
^r;.i  .  ,V,y.  \Yiiil..«  draioistfi  it  is  pressed 
'il  >t  becomes  firm  and  dry  ;  when  it  is  placed  in 
:  *ot^en  hoop,  or  box,  made  to  fit  it.  as  it  is  so 
.irmBdy  rich,  that  without  this  precaution,  it 
be  apt  to  separate.  It  is  afterwards  kept 
>«  Arc  boards,  and  turned  daily,  with  cloth  binders 
k**A  it,  which  are  tightened  as  occasion  requires. 
Afttf  being  taken  out  of  tbe  hoop,  the  cheese  is 
<x*rrr  bound  with  cloths,  which  are  changed  every 
sit.  ifll  it  acquires  sufficient  firmness  to  support 
t*tif:  when  these  cloths  are  removed,  each  cheese 

•  r."-:fj  over  daily,  fut  t*VO  01  ihfM  mouths,  with 

•  brush ;  and,  if  the  went  her  be  damp,  or  moist, 
nic-a-day:  tbe  tops  and  bottoms  are  treated  in  a 
waihr  manner  every  day,  even  before  the  cloths  are 
ui.ro  orl 

Stilton  cheese  is  sometimes  made  in  nets,  re- 
siling cabbage-nets  ;  but  these  are  neither  so  good, 
ix  so  richly  flavoured,  as  those  prepared  in  the  man- 
s*r  before  described. 

•  Although  the  Leicestershire  farmers  are  in  much 
mute  for  their  cleanliness,  they  take  hut  little 
\>m  with  the  rennet ;  as  the}',  in  genera),  cut 
srjll  pieces  from  the  veil,  or  maw,  that  are  put 
i*a  the  milk;  and,  being  gently  agitated  with 
t»*  Land,  break,  or  turn  it,  so  that  the  curd  is 
mix  obtained.  We  venture,  however,  to  say, 
tr.i  tlieir  valuable  cheese  might  be  improved,  and 
'•(*  bro.ro  ones  occur,  if  they  would  prepare  the 
'-sart  in  the  manner  adopted  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
ked;  cimely,  by  keeping  the  veil,  maw,  or  rtn- 
M-ttj  (r.s  it  is  differently  called),  perfectly  sweet 

fresh ;  for,  if  ii  be  in  die  least  degree  tainted, 
aw  ch-ese  will  never  acquire  a  fine  flavour.  When 
•'•*  veil,  or  maw,  is  fit  for  the  purpose,  a  strong 
t^Bti..i  of  salt  should  be  made,  with  two  quarts 
cf  soft,  sw.-et  water,  into  which  are  to  be  intro- 
vert sweet  briar,  rose  leaves,  and  flowers,  cin- 
uraoo,  mace,  cloves,  and,  in  short,  almost  every 
\  ~A  of  spice  and  aromatics  that  can  be  procured. 
TW  whole  must  boil  gently,  till  the  liquor  is  re- 
-ocrd  u>  three  pints,  and  care  should  be  taken 
u«u  it  be  not  smoked.  The  spices  should  next  be 
susmed  clean,  and  the  liquid,  when  milk  warm, 
poured  npon  the  veil,  or  maw.  A  lemon  may 
u«a  be  sliced  into  it,  and  the  whole  stand  at  rest 
for  a  day  or  two ;  after  which  it  should  be  again 
•rsJned  and  bottled.  Thus,  if  well  corked,  it  will 
Nty  good  for  twelve  months  or  longer,  possess  a  fine 
-rsawie  odour,  and  irnpirt  an  agreeable  flavour  to 
^  cheese. 

I.  Chcshioc  cuer.sE  is  prepared  in  the  follow- 


ing way:  Tbe  evening's  milk  is  not  touched  till 
the  next  morning,  when  the  cream  is  takes  off, 
and  put  to  warm  in  a  brass  pan,  heated  with  boil- 
ing water:  one-third  part  of  that  milk  is  heated 
in  a  similar  manner.     Tbe  cows   being  milked 
early  in  the  morning,  the  new  milk,  and  that  of 
tbe  preceding   night,  thus   prepared,  are  poured 
into  a  large  tub,  together  with  the  cream.    A  piece 
of  rennet,   kept  in  luke-warm    water,   since  the 
preceding  evening,  is  put  into  the  tub,  in  order  to 
coagulate  the  milk ;  with  which,  if  the  cheese  is 
intended  to  be  coloured,  a  small  quantity  of  arnotto 
(or  of  an  infusion  of  marigolds,  or  carrots),  is  rub- 
bed fine  and  mixed ;  the  whole  is  stirred  together, 
and,   being  covered  up  warm,   allowed  to  stand 
about  half  an  hour,  or  till  it  is  coagulated :  when 
it  is  first  turned  over  with  a  bowl,  to  separate  the 
whey  from  the  curds,  and  broken  soon  after  into 
very  small  particles :    the  whey  being  separated, 
by  standing  some  time,  is  taken  from  the  curd, 
which  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  is  then  collected 
into  a  part  of  the  tub,  provided  with  a  slip,  or 
loose  board,  to  cross  the  diameter  of  the  bottom, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  effecting  this  separation; 
on  which  a  board  is  placed,  weighing  from  60  ta 
100  pounds,  in  order  to  press  out  the  whey.  As 
soon  as  it  acquires  a  greater  degree  of  solidity,  it 
is  cut  iuto  slices,  and  turned  over  several  times,  to 
extract    all   the  whey,   and   again    pressed  with 
weights  s  these  operations  may  consume  about  an 
hour  and  a  half.    It  is  then  taken  from  the  tub, 
and  broken  very  small  by  the  hand,  salted,  and 
put  into  a  cheese  vat,  the  depth  of  which  is  en- 
larged by  a  tin  hoop  fitted  to  the  top.    The  side 
is  then  strongly  pressed,  both  by  band,  and  with 
a  board  at  the  top,  well  weighted;  and  wooden 
skewers  are  placed  round  the  cheese,  at  the  centre, 
which  are  frequently  drawn  out.    It  is  then  shifted 
out  of  the  vat,  a  cloth  being  previously  put  on  the 
top  of  it,  and  reversed  on  the  cloth  into  another 
vat,  or  again  into  the  same,  if  well  scalded,  before 
the  cheese  be  returned  to  it    The  top,  or  upper 
part,  is  next  broken   by  the  hand  down  to  the 
middle,  salted,    pressed,   weighted,  and  skewered, 
as  before,   till  all   the  whey  is  extracted.  This 
being  done,  the  cheese  is  again  reversed  into  an- 
other vat,  likewise  warmed,  with  a  cloth  under  it, 
and  a  tin  hoop,  or  binder,  put  round  the  upper 
edge  of  the  cheese,  and  within  the  sides  of  the 
vat ;   the  former  being  previously  inclosed  in  a 
cloth,  and  its  edges  put  within  the  vessel.  These 
various  operations  are  performed  from  about  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning  till  one  at  noon.    The  press- 
ing of  the  cheese  requires  about  eight  hours  more, 
as  it  must  be  twice  turned  in  the  vat,  round  which 
thin  wire  skewers  are  passed,  and  shifted  occasion- 
ally.   The  next  morning  it  ought  to  be  turned,  and 
pressed  again,   as  likewise  at  night,   and  on  the 
succeeding  day;  about  the  middle  of  which  it  is 
removed  to  the  salting-room,  where  the  outside  is 
suited,  and  a  cloth  binder  tied  round  it.    After  this 
process,  the  cheese  is  turned  twice  daily,  for  six 
or  seven  days  ;  then  left  two  or  three  weeks  to  dry, 
during  which  time,  it  is  once  turned,  and  cleaned 
every  day;  and  at  length  deposit-d  in  the  com- 
mon  cheese-room,   on  a   boarded  floor,  covered 
with  straw,  where  it  is  turned  daily,  till  it  acquires 
sufficient    hardness.    The   room   should   be  of  a 
moderate  warmth,  but  no  wind,  or  draught  of  air, 
must  be  permitted  to  enter,  as  this  generally  cracks 
the  cheese.    The  outsides,  or  rinds  of  them,  are 
sometimes  rubbed  with  butter  or  oil,  in  order  to  give 
them  a  coat. 

3.  Gloucester  cheese  is  made  of  milk  im. 
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mediately  from  the  cow ;  but  wliich,  in  summer, 
is  thought  too  hot,  and  is  therefore  lowered  to  the 
requisite  degree  of  heat,  before  the  rennet  it 
added,  by  pouring  in  skim-milk,  or,  if  that  will 
not  answer,  by  trie  addition  of  inter.  As  toon  as 
the  curd  "  is  come/'  it  is  broken  with  a  double 
cheese  knife,  and  abo  with  the  hand,  in  order  to 
clear  it  from  the  whey,  which  is  lnded  off".  The 
curd  being  thus  freed  from  t!ic  principal  part  of 
the  whey,  is  put  into  vats,  which  are  set  in  the 
press  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  in  order  to  extract 
all  the  remaining  liquid.  It  is  then  turned  out  of 
the  vats  into  the  cheese  tubs  again  ;  broken  small, 
and  scalded  with  a  pailful  of  water,  lowered  with 
whey,  about  three  parts  water  to  one  of  whey ; 
and  the  whole  is  briskly  agitated,  the  curd  and 
water  being  equally  mixed  together.  After  ha  v. 
ing  stood  a  few  minutes  to  let  the  curd  subse  t, 
the  liquor  is  poured  off;  and  the  former  collided 
into  a  vat,  the  surface  of  which  is,  when  about 
half  full,  sprinkled  with  a  little  salt  that  is  worked 
in  among  the  curd.  The  vat  is  then  filled  up,  and 
the  whole  mass  turned  two  or  three  times  i  i  it, 
the  edges  being  pared,  and  the  middle  rounded  up 
;ii  each  turning.  At  length  the  curd  is  put  into  a 
cloth,  and  placed  in  the  press,  whence  it  is  car- 
ried to  the  shelves,  and  turned  generally  once  a 
day,  till  it  has  acquired  a  sufiicietit  degree  of  com- 
pectness  to  enable  it  to  undergo  the  operation  of 
washing. 

4.  Wiltshiee  cheese.  The  milk  which  pro- 
duces tliis  cheese  is  run,  as  it  comes  from  the 
cow,  or  as  it  happens  to  be  lowered,  ly  the  small 
quantity  of  skim-milk  mixed  with  it.  The  curd 
is  first  broken  with  the  hand  and  dish,  care  being 
taken  in  first  crushing  the  curd  to  let  the  whey 
run  off  gradually,  to  prevent  its  carrying  away 
with  it  the  *  fat"  of  the  cowl.  For  thin  cheese, 
the  curd  is  not  broken  so  tine  as  in  Gloucester* 
shire;  for  thick  cheese,  it  is  crushed  still  finer; 
and,  for  what  is  called  loaves,  it  is  in  a  manner 
reduced  to  atoms-  The  whiy  is  poured  of  as  it 
rises,  and  the  curd  pressed  dowu.  The  mass  of 
curd  is  then  pared  down  three  or  four  limes  over, 
in  slices  about  an  inch  thick,  in  order  to  extract 
all  the  whey  from  it,  pressed  and  scalded  in  a 
similar  manner  to  the  Gloucester  cheese.  After 
separating  the  whey,  the  curd  is,  in  some  dairies, 
rcbrokcti,  and  salted  in  the  cowl ;  while  in  others, 
it  is  taken  warm  out  of  the  liquor  and  salted  in  the 
vat:  thin  cheeses  being  placed,  with  a  small  hand- 
ful of  salt,  in  one  layer;  thick  ones,  with  two 
small  handfuls,  in  two  layers ;  loaves,  wi'h  two 
hindfuls,  in  three  or  four  layers;  the  salt  being 
spread  and  rubbed  uniformly  among  the  curd. 
Wiltshire  cheese  is  commonly  salted  twice  in  the 
press,  where  it  remains  in  proportion  to  its  thick- 
ness ;  thin  cheeses  three  or  four  meals  ;  thick  ones 
four  or  five  ;  and  loaves  five  or  six. 

.*>.  Cut t en ii asi  cheese.  The  superiority  of 
this  cheese,  both  in  delicacy  and  flavour,  is  not  as- 
cribed to  any  particular  management  of  the  dairies, 
but  solely  to  the  flagrant  nature  of  the  herbage  on  the 
commons. 

b.  SUFFOLK)  or  Skim  cheese.  The  curd  used 
in  making  this  cheese  is  M  brokm  up"  in  the  whey, 
which  is  poured  off  as  soon  as  the  former  has  sub- 
sided ;  the  tcmaindcr  with  the  curd  being  thrown 
into  a  coarse  strainer,  and  exposed  for  cooling,  is 
then  pressed  as  tightly  as  possible;  after  which, 
it  is  put  into  a  vat,  and  set  in  a  press  for  a  few 
minutes  to  discharge  the  remaining  whey.  When 
all  the  liquid  pail  is  drained  off,  the  curd  h  taken 
out,  again  biokcn  as  buck  us  pvsvllc,  salted  and 


returned  to  the  press.— In  some  large  dairies  mills 
arc  employed  for  breaking  the  curd. — This  kind 
of  cheese  is  much  used  at  sea,  as  being  less  liable 
to  be  affected  by  the  heat  of  warm  climates  than 

others. 

7.  t'HrnnrR  ciieksf.  is  held  in  high  estimation; 
but  its  goodness  is  attributed  chiefly  to  the  land 
on  whiih  the  cows  feed,  as  the  method  of  miking 
it  is  similar  to  that  pursued  throughout  Somcrstt- 
sh  ire,  ami  the  adjoining  counties. 

8.  LINCOLNSHIRE  CHEESE.  By  adding  the 
cream  of  one  meal's  milk,  to  that  which  COSttrs 
immediately  Iron  the  cow,  excellent  cream  c!  cese 
is  made  in  that  county.  It  is  gently  pressed  two 
or  three  times,  and  turned  tor  a  few  days,  [  revious 
to  its  being  sent  to  market.  Thrs  ch'cse  is  usu- 
ually  eaten  while  new,  with  salad,  radishes,  &c. 

Having  thus  given  an  account  of  the  principal 
sorts  or  eheese  produced  in  this  country,  we  shall 
likewise  enumerate  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
kinds  prepared  nu  the  continent. 

1.  The  PaEMESAM  CHEESE  is  made  of  the  even- 
ing's milk,  after   having    been  skimmed    in  the 
morning  and  at  noon,  and  mixed  with  that  of  the 
morning.     which    has    likewise     been  previously 
skimmed  at  noon.     The  whole  is  poured   into  a 
copper  cauldron,  resembling  an  inverted  bell,  and 
Suspended  on  the  arm  of  a  lever,  so  as  to  be  vuoved 
oft  and  on  the  lire  at  pleasure.    In  this,  the  milk 
is  gradually  heated  to  the  temperature  of  about 
I  JO  degrees,  when  it  is  removed  from  the  6re.  As 
soon  as  it  has  subsided,  the  rennet,  in  a  small  leg, 
is  Steeped  in  it ;  and.  being  occasionally  squeezed, 
a  Sufficient  quantity  of  it    soon  pssscs    into  the 
milk,  which  is  then  well  stirred  and  left  to  co*gu- 
late.    In  the  course  of  an  hour,  the  coagulation  is 
completed,  when   the  milk   is  again   put   over  ibe 
fire,  arid  raised  to  a  temperature  of  about  I  •».'■>  de- 
grees: and,  while  it  is  heating,  the  whole  mass  is 
briskly  agitated,    till  the  curd   separate*  in  small 
lumps.    Part  of  the  whey  is  then  taken  out,  and  a 
little  faffron   added  to  the  remainder,  in   order  U> 
colour  it.      When  the  curd  is  thus  broken  suf- 
ficiently  small,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  whey  i> 
taken  out,  and  two  pailfuls  of  cold  water  poured 
in,  by  which  the  temperature  is  lowered,  so  as  to 
enable    the    dairy-man  to  collect    the  former,  by 
passing  a  cloth   beneath  it,  and  gathering  it  up  at 
the  corners.    The  curd  is  then  pressed  into  a  frame 
of  wood,    resembling    a    peck-measure   without  a 
bottom,  placed  on  a  solid  table,    and  covered  by  a 
round  piece  of  wood,  wiih  a  great  stone  at  the  top. 
In  the  course  of  the  night  it  cools,  assumes  a  firm 
consistence,  and  the  whey  drains  off.      The  next 
day  one  side  is  salted,  and  on  the  succeeding  day 
the  do       is  turned,  and  the  other  side  is  rubbed 
in  a  similar  manner.    This  operation  is  continued 
for  about  forty  days,  when  the  outer  crust  of  the 
cheese  is  pared  oil*,  the  fresh  surface  is  varnished 
with  linseed  oil,  the  convex  side  coloured  red,  and 
the  cheese  is  fit  for  use. 

V.  Grf.ex  Swiss  cheese  appears  to  possess  no 
other  peculiarity  than  that  derived  from  the  fra- 
grant powder  of  the  common  nieliot,  or  the  tr-to- 
lium  melilotus  officin.  L.,  which,  however,  im- 
parls to  it  a  strong  flavour,  rather  oflrnsive  than 
agreeable  to  most  persons :  hence  it  is  not  cal- 
culated to  become  a  favourite  article  in  this  roua* 
try,  though  considerable  quantities  of  Swiss  cheese 
are  annually  unpolled  for  the  tables  of  the  luxu- 
rious. 

3.  Derm  cheese  is  likewise  prepsred  in  the 
manner  gerc rally  adopted  in  Cheshire,  with  ihi« 
difference,    that  the    Dutih,    instead     of  ii 
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make  use  of  spirit  of  salt.  Hence  their  cheese  not 
only  acquires  a  sharp  saline  taste,  but  is  also  said 
to  be  exempt  frntn  the  depredations  of  miles  I  its 
rich  buttery  quality  nuist  be  ascribed  to  the  luxu- 
riant vegetation  in  the  Low  Countries. 

4.  W kstfh a  li a  cheese.  M.  Hoehheimcr,  a 
neraian  author,  asserts,  "  that  it  is  preferred  in 
England  to  the  Dutch,  Swiss,  and  even  Parmesan 
cheese."  Having  had  no  experience  of  its  taste, 
we  can  only  give  an  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  prepared. 

After  the  cream  is  removed  from  the  milk,  when 
in  a  sub-arid  state,  the  latter  is  placed  near  a  fire, 
spontaneously  to  coagulate.    The  curd  is  then  put 
into  a  coarse   bag,   and    loaded  with  ponderous 
stones  to  express  the  whey :  in  this  dry  state,  it  is 
rubbed  between  the  hands,  and  crumbled  into  on 
empty  clean  mi lk- vat,  where  it  is  suffered  to  re- 
main from  three  to  eight  days,   according  as  the 
cheese  is  intended  to  be  strorg  or  mild.    This  part 
of  the  process  is  called  "skinning,"  or  more  pro- 
perly, mellowing ;  because  it  undergoes  the  putrid 
stage  of  fermentation,  and  acquires  a  coat  or  skin 
on  the  top,  before  it  is  taken  out  of  the  vessel,  and 
kneaded  into  balls  or  cylinders,  with  the  addition 
of  a  considerable  portion   of  caraways,  salt,  and 
butler;     or,    occasionally   a    small    quantity  of 
pounded  pepper  and  cloves.     But,  if  it  be  too  far 
advanced  in  the  mellowing  process,  a  third  part  of 
fresh  curds,  bkewise  crumbled   into  small  pieces, 
is  superadded,  to  prevent  or  correct  its  putrid  ten- 
dency.   In  short,  the  whole  mass  requires  a  pow- 
erful band  to  form  a  complete  anion  of  parts;  for 
it  is  very  apt  to  corrupt,  when  imperfectly  knesd. 
ed.    As  the  pieces,  when  moulded,  are  of  small 
size,   not  exceeding  three  or  four  ounces  each  in 
weight,  tbey  sot  n  dry  in  the  open  air,  and  are 
then  fit  for  use.    It  is,  however,  necessary  to  turn 
and  clean  them,  as  well  as  lo  shift  their  places 
every  day  upon  a  board,  in  order  to  promote  their 
maturity.    After  being  nearly  dry,  they  are  some- 
times (for  the  palate  of  epicures)  suspended  in  a 
wood-fire  chimney,  by  means  of  a  net,  for  several 
werks  or  months :  and  both  their  taste  and  flavour 
are  said  to  be  remarkably  improved,  whether  kept 
in  a  dry  air,  or  subjected  to  the  action  of  smoke. 

5.  I'otaToe  CHEESE.  There  are  three  varieties 
of  this  curious  artele  prepared  in  Germany:  we 
shall,  however,  describe  only  that  sort  wbti  h  ap- 
pear* tn  us  the  most  plausible. — The  best  mealy 
potatoes  are  sele-ted  end  lull  boiled  in  stiam;  as, 
by  bursting,  their  fl-irour  and  efficacy  are  dimi- 
nished. When  cool,  they  arc  peeled  and  fircly 
grated,  or  beat  into  a  pulp  with  a  wooden  pestle. 
Three  parts  of  this  soft  mass,  and  two  parti  of 
•wet  curd,  after  expressing  all  its  whey,  are 
kneaded  together,  and  allowed  to  stand  two  or 
three  days  in  warm,  and  four  or  five  days  in  told, 
weather.'  The  mixture  b  then  formed  into  small 
pieces,  like  those  of  Westpiiaha  ihcese,  and  dried 
in  a  similar  manner. 

But,"  says  M.  Hochheimer,  •«  if  you  wish  to 
procure  a  more  delicious  potatoc-cheese,  take  only 
one  part  of  potatoes,  and  three  ot  the  curd  made 
of  sheep  s  milk  ;  lei  the  kneaded  mass  remain  three 
or  four  days  in  a  vat,  to  become  mellow ;  then  put 
a  stratum  of  it,  one  inch  high,  into  a  small  firkin, 
strew  a  few  Mac  flowers,  or  camways  and  mace 
over  it ;  spread  a  little  fresh  butter,  about  the  size 
of  a  walnut,  over  these  aronutics  ;  then  form  an- 
other  layer,  repeat  the  same  mode  of  seasoning 
the  cheese,  and  proceed  in  a  similar  manner  to 
the  top  of  il*e  vessel.  When  this  cheese  has  lieen 
kepi  for  some  days  in  a  dry  airy  place,  wit!:out 


being  expo'ed  to  the  sun,  it  is  said  to  excel  iff 
taste  the  best  sort  made  in  Holland  ;  and  lo  pos- 
sess the  additional  advantage,  that  it  improve*  with 
age,  and  generates  no  vermin. — We  have  had  no 
op;>ortunity  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  this  boast- 
ed superiority,  and  candidly  submit  the  process 
to  the  decision  of  our  economical  readers. 

Prttffrat'ion  of  Ch<  <  t< — Arncng  the  various  pro. 
duetious  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  there  are  per- 
haps none  better  calculated  for  this  purpose  than 
the  following:  I.  The  leaves  of  the  yellow  stir  of 
Bethlehem,  omiihogalurn  luteum,  L. ;  2.  The 
tutsan,  or  park-lcavrs,  hspcricum  androsjcmmn, 
L. ;  and  3.  The  tender  branches  of  the  common 
birch  tree,  belula  alba,  L.  The  two  tir»t  of 
which,  in  particular,  have  from  experience  been 
found  to  possess  considerable  antiseptic  pro- 
perties. They  ought,  however,  to  be  employed 
only  when  moderately  dry,  in  wbi<h  slate  they 
should  Le  placed  upon,  or  at  the  sides  of,  the 
cheese,  in  an  airy  situation.  The  twigs  of  the 
birch  are  especially  useful  in  preventing  the  la- 
vages of  mites. 

Hard  and  s|>oiled  cheese  may  be  restored  in  the 
following  rranner :  Take  four  ounces  of  pearl-ash, 
pour  sweet  white  wire  over  it,  till  the  mixture 
ceases  to  effervesce.  Filtre  the  solution,  dip  into  it 
clean  linen  cloths,  cover  ihe  cheese  with  them,  and  pat 
the  whole  into  a  cool  place  or  dry  cellar.  Repeat  this 
process  every  day,  at  the  same  lime  turning  the 
cheese;  and\  if  necessary,  continue  it  for  several 
weeks :  thus,  the  hardest  and  most  insipid  t  beesc  bas 
frequently  recovered  its  former  flavour. 

Although  we  have  devoted  much  room  and  at- 
tention to  this  important  subject,  considered  in  an 
economical  view,  we  shall  be  very  concise  on  the 
physical  properties  of  rhecse.  "  This  substance, 
being  the  coar-esl  and  most  viscid  part  of  the 
n.iik,  is  digested  with  difficulty;  and  therefore 
calculated  only  for  the  more  vigorous  stomach  of 
the  healthy  and  laborious.  Hence,  persons  of  a 
delicute  organization,  as  well  as  the  studious  and 
sedentary,  ought  carefully  to  abstain  from  its  use  ; 
for,  whtn  e^ten  new,  for  instance  cream-cheese,  it 
is  apt  to  disagree,  produce  rancid  eructations,  and 
impair  the  digestive  organs:  when  old,  it  has  a  re- 
markable tendency  to  pulrify  and  taint  the  Irralh. 
even  of  tin  healthful.  After  dinner  a  very  small 
quantity  of  sound  old  cheese  may  do  no  itjury  ; 
bui  it  neither  assists  the  digestion  of  food,  nor  pro- 
duces any  additional  nutriment,  when  the  vessels 
already  abound  with  alimentary  matter. —  lastly, 
we  advi'*?  those  who  know  the  value  of  health,  and 
arc  en  11.  d  to  procure  more  salutary  food,  r.ever 
to  make  a  meal  upon  breid  and  cheese  alone. 
H'itiidi'i  Dt'nt.  lim  y. 

t.'HE'BSRCAKR.  *.  (from  ckceu  »nd 
cake.)  A  cake  ntwla  of  soft  earth  sugar  ami 
butter. 

CH  K'  ES  E  M  O N ( i  K  K .  #.  One  who  dealt  in 

cheese  (Hen  J.nsnn). 

(JHE'ESEPKES.S. /.  The  press  in  u  l.li  h 
the  rurtU  are  pressed  ((ini/). 

CHEESE   RENNET,  in  botany.  See 

UALtVtl'M. 

(  11  E'ESEVAT.*.  The  wooden  case  in  which 
the  curds  are  pressed  into  cheese  (dim, villi). 

(.'HE'ESY.  a.  Having  the  nalure  or  form 
of  cheese  (,'lrfmt/tnot). 

t'HEK  H'CKUVK E.  Sec  Marter-i-iei  e. 

CHBIRAJtTHUS,  (charai.thvs,  x»;,«>*'<; 
fromx"M  i»  hand,  and  sv&f,  a  flower  :  so  nanicd 
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from  the  likeness  of  its  blossoms  to  the  fingers 
of  the  hand).  Wall  flower.  Stock:  July- 
flower.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  tctra- 
dynamia, order silujuosa.  Ccrm  with  a  glandu- 
lar tooth  on  each  bide  ;  calyx  closed  :  two  of 
the  leaves  gibbous  at  the  base :  seeds  Hat. 
Thirty-four  species  scattered  over  Europe, 
Asia,*and  Africa :  of  which  two  or  tim  e  are 
indigenous  to  our  o\\  n  country.  Those  chiefly 
Worthy  of  notice  are  : 

1.  ('.  annum,  or  ten  weeks  stock;  with 
leaves  lanceolate,  slightly  toothed,  obtuse, 
hoary  ;  wliquCB  cylindrical,  acute  at  top  ;  stein 
herbaceous.    Petals  emarginate. 

2.  C.  cheisi,  or  common  wall-flower  :  leaves 
lanceolate,  acute,  glabrous  ;  stem  shrubby  with 
angular  branches.  The  (lowers  of  this  species 
are  recommended  in  souicdispensatorics,as  pos- 
sessing nervous  and  deohstruent  virtues.  They 
liave  a  moderately  strong,  pleasant  sme)1,and  a 
nauseous,  bitter  and  somewhat  pungent  taste. 

3.  C.  incanus,  or  hoary  cheiranthiis.  This 
is  the  common  stock-<:illy  flower  of  the  gardens. 
It  is  a  native  of  Spain,  with  lanceolate  leaves, 
veiy  entire,  obtuse,  hoary  ;  silhpses  truncate  at 
top,  compressed  ;  stem  somewhat  shrubby. 

The  two  last  arc  very  hardy  ever-green  bien- 
nials or  perennials;  but  the  first  being  an 
annual,  must  be  continued  by  seeds  sown  every 
year;  and  even  the  two  last  from  their  pro- 
pensity to  degenerate,  can  only  be  preserved  in 
full  beauty  by  annual  supply.  The  seeds  should 
be  chosen  from  such  flowers  as  have  live,  six, 
or  mote  petals;  or  from  such  as  grow  near 
double  flowers.  AVhen  fine  doubles  of  the 
two  last  kinds  are  obtained,  they  may  be  multi- 
plied by  slips  from  the  old  plant. 

CHE1TOKE,  or  Ouniroin.  one  of  the 
principal  of  the  Ka<:poor  states  in  Hindustan 
Proper,  It  lies  between  21  and  2>  N.  lar.  ami 
is  tributary  to  the  Mahrattas.  Its  chief  town 
bears  the  same  name,  and  is  situated  in  Lat. 
25.  2\  X.    Lon.  71.  r>'*.  B. 

CHFL.K  CAN'l'ROKUM.  See  Cancer. 

CHELI  DOM.K  LNSIL.K,  in  ancient 
geoi: raphe,  rocks  id'  the  Mediterranean  sea, 
upon  the  coast  of  Lycia  in  Asia  Minor, 

CHELI  DON  I L  M,(cAe/iVo»i»»i,  (x»>iJ*j;'.y; 
from  x»'?u-*»  the  swallow.  It  is  so  named  from 
an  opinion,  that  it  was  pointed  out  as  useful 
for  the  eyes  by  swallows,  who  are  said  to  open 
the  eyes" of  their  young  by  it  ;  or  because  it 
blossoms  about  the  time  when  swallows  ap- 
pear. Xi>.«?ure:v ••/«).  Celandine.  In  botany, 
a  genus  ol  the  class  polyandria,  order  mono- 
gynia.  Calyx  two-leaved;  petals  four;  si- 
liijue  superior,  two-val\ed,  one-celled,  linear; 
seeds  numerous,  crested.  It  is  found  wild  on 
the  wastes  of  our  on  n  country.  The  herb  and 
root  of  this  plant  have  a  faint,  unpleasant 
smell,  and  a  bitter,  acrid,  durable  taste,  which 
is  stronger  in  the  roots  than  the  leaves  They 
are  recommended  in  icterus,  cachexy  chlorosis, 
dropsies.  Sec.  This  herb  should  be  administered 
with  caution,  as  it  is  liable  to  irritate  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels. 

Chelidonium  minis.  Pilc-wort.  The 
leaves  aud  root  of  this  plant,  ranunculus  fi- 
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caria;  foliis  cordatis  angulatis  petiolati*  canle 
nnilloro,  of  Linneus,  are  used  medicinally. 
The  former  as  antiscorbutics,  and  the  latter  as 
specifics,  against  the  piles,  applied  in  the  form 
of  poultices. 

CHKLMSFOKD,  the  county  town  of 
Fssex,  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley,  at  the 
confluence  of  tin'  rivers  Chelmer  and  Can.  It 
contained  in  llJUO  about  3755  inhabitants:  it 
has  a  market  on  Fridays.  Lat.  51.  13  N.  Lon. 
0.  33  F. 

CHKLOXF.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
class  didynauiia,  order  angio<>periiiia.  Calvx 
five-leaved  ;  corol  ringent,  inflated  ;  rudiment 

of  a  fifth  filament  between  t!te  u^per  stamens 
glabrous;  capsule  two-celled.  Four  species  ; 
all  American,  herbaceous  flowery  perennials; 
hardy  and  propa-_rable  by  seeds  in  most  soils. 

CH  FL(  >.\  1 TES,  a  stone  said  to  he  found  in 
the  Indian  tortoises,  and  to  have  the  faculty  of 
resisting  poison.  The  word  is  burned  from 
XOs.-i,  a  tortoise.  Some  confound  the  chclo- 
nitcs  with  the  bufonites,  or  loadstones. 

CHELSEA,  a  large  and  populous  Tillage  of 
Middl  csex,  seated  on  the  river  Thames,  about 
a  mile  \V.  of  W  estminster,  remarkable  for  a 
magnificent  hospital  for  invalids.  Here  is  also 
a  large  physic  garden,  belonging  to  the  com- 
pany of  apothecaries  of  London,  which  covers 
almost  four  acres  of  ground. 

Chelsea  hospital,  a  noble  edifice 
which  was  built  by  Charles  II.  on  his  restora- 
tion, and  afterwards  improved  by  his  successor 
James  il.  Non-commissioned  officers  and 
private  men,  who  have  been  wounded  or 
maimed  in  the  service,  are  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fit of  tills  hospital.  There  are  in  and  out-pen- 
sioiiei  >  I  i  longing  to  the  establishment,  ind  the 
provisions  of  it  extend  to  the  militia  under  the 
following  restrictions;  sergeants  who  have 
served  fifteen  years,  and  corporals  or  drummers 
who  have  served  twenty,  may  he  recommended 
to  the  bounty.  Sergeant*  on  the  establishment 
may  likewise  receive  that  allowance,  with  their 
pay  in  the  militia.  Hut  sergeants  who  have 
been  appointed  subsequent  to  the  passing  of 
the  2<itlJ  of  George  IN.  arc  not  entitled  io  it 
under  twenty  years  service. 

CIlFLTHX'llAM,  a  town  of  F  nglnnd, 
ill  the  county  of  liloUCCStCr,  celebrated  for 
its  medicinal  waters  and  within  a  few  years 
become  a  place  of  great  summer  resort  :"  ami 
often  honoured  with  the  residence  ot  the  royal 
family.  It  has  a  weekly  market  on  Thursdavs. 
Lat.  51.  55  N.    Un.L\  2\  V»\ 

Cm r lt k n n a m  water.  A  mineral  saline 
water  ;  the  greater  part  of  whose  salts  are  of  a 
purgative  kind.  It  is  also  one  of  the  strongest 
chaiybeatt  s.  The  iron  is  suspended  entirely 
by  the  carbonic  acid,  of  which  yas  the  water 
contains  about  an  eighth  of  its  bulk  ;  hut  from 
the  abundance  of  earthy  carhonats  and  ox\*l 
of  iron,  not  much  of  it  is  uncondoned.  Chel- 
tenham water  is  used  with  considerable  benefit 
in  a  number  of  diseases,  especially  of  the  chro- 
nic kind,  ami  many  of  them  highly  difficult  of 
cure  ;  in  glandular  obstructions,  and  especially 
those  that  affect  the  liver  and  the  other  organs 
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connected  with  the  functions  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  in  scorbutic  ernptions  of  the  skin. 
For  a  complete  analysis  of  this  water,  as  well 
as  for  a  description  of  some  of  the  interesting 
scenery  ahout  Cheltenham,  the  reader  may 
consult  Mr.  Accum's  paper  in  Xos.  121  and 
122  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine. 

CHK'LY.  (chela,  Latin.)  The  claw  of  a 
shell- fish  (Brotrtt). 

CHKLVS,  an  ancient  musical  instrument  of 
the  pulsative  kind. 

CHKMICAL,  relating  to  chemistry. 

CHBM1N  CKEUX,  a  hollow  way.  See 

lUciN. 

CHEMISE,  the  French  word  for  that  article 
of  linen  under  dress  which  when  worn  hy  men 
is  called  a  shirt,  by  women  a  shift.  Some  few 
modern  English  ladies,  vrithan  affected  sipicam* 
ishness  of  delicacy,  restrict  the  term  always  so 
as  to  denote  the  article  of  female  dress  chemise 
de  femme  ;  but  as  every  one  knows  what  they 
mean  by  the  expression,  and  we  see  no  reason 
why  every  one  should  not  know  what  they 
mean,  ire  recommend  the  use  of  the  old  English 
term,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  correspond- 
ing' French  word. 

Chemise,  in  fortification,  the  wall  with 
which  a  bastion,  or  any  other  hnlwark  of  earth, 
is  lined  for  its  gTeater  support  and  strength : 
or  it  is  the  solidity  of  the  wall  from  the  talus 
to  the  stone-row. 

Cm  em  is  e  (Fire),  a  piece  of  linen-cloth, 
steeped  in  a  composition  tif  oil  of  petrol,  cam- 
phor, and  other  combustible  matters,  used  at 
sea,  to  set  fire  to  an  enemy's  vessel. 

CHEM1STKY  has  been  so  often  and  so  va- 
riously defined,  that  it  is  perhaps  nearly  as  difficult 
to  reconcile  with  each  other  the  definitions  which 
hare  been  given  as  to  determine  which  is  best.  In 
cur  opinion  the  field  it  still  open ;  and  we  shall  there- 
fore at  once  proceed  to  observe  that  chemistry  is  the 
art  or  science  of  decompounding,  and  recombining 
nutter  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  elective  attraction. 
This  definition  embraces  the  whole  range  of  the  objects 
aod  experiments  upon  which  chemistry  it  employed— 
the  means  it  makes  use  of,  and  the  end  it  ha*  in 
view. 

History  of  Chemistry. 
Chemistry  then,  like  many  other  brtnchet  of  phy- 
sics, it  to  be  regarded  bo'th  as  an  art  and  as 'a 
science.  As  an  art  it  hat  existed,  with  greater 
or  less  approaches  to  perfection,  almo»t  ever  since 
the  earliest  period  of  which  we  have  any  authentic 
record;  but  it  does  not  opposr  to  have  assumed 
a  scientific  form  till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  various  wants  of  man,  even  from 
the  firrt  ages  of  the  world,  naturally  impelled  him 
to  attempt  an  alteration  in  the  fo'tm  of  certain 
bodies,  to  adapt  them  to  his  purposes ;  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  ihat  a  knowledge  of  the  most  important 
of  the  metals,  and  a  rude  outline  of  metallurgy, 
may  be  traced  to  the  highest  antiquity ;  for  we  read 
in  the  Mosaic  history,  Gen.  iv.  'JJ,  that  Tubal-cain, 
who  was  the  son  of  Lamcch  and  ZilUh,  was  "  an 
instructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron."  The 
making  of  wine  also,  which  is  obviously  a  chemical 
process,  is  an  invention  not  much  posterior  to  the 
art  of  working  metals,  since  we  arc  informed  that 
soon  after  the  flood  "  Noah  began  to  be  an  husband- 


man— planted  a  vineyard,  and  drnr.k  of  the  wine  " 
Gen.  ix.  'JO,  21.  That  the  liquor  which  Noah  drnr.k 
had  pas>cd  through  the  fcrmentive  process,  appears 
evident  from  the  effect  it  produced  upon  him  ; 
for  the  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape  has  not  the 
property  of  intoxicating.  But  though  tome  of 
the  operations  of  what  it  now  called  chemistry 
were  known  at  these  early  periods,  and  probably 
before,  yet  the  facts  were  unconnected  with  each 
other,  no  arrangements  were  attempted  of  these 
scattered  portionr  of  knowledge,  no  general  princi- 
ples were  established,  nor  any  rational  deductions 
formed. 

In  different  periods  of  its  progress  the  subject 
we  are  now  considering  received  dill'rrent  appel- 
lations, either  according  to  the  objects  to  whicii  it 
mi,{ht  happen  to  be  applied,  the  circumstances  with 
which  it  was  connected,  or  the  whims  and  caprices 
of  those  by  whom  such  epithets  were  imputed.  I. 
The  hermetic  and  trismegistic  art  has  been  applied 
to  chemistry,  from  Hermes  or  Mercury,  otherwise 
called  Thoth  ;  and  from  Hermes  Trismegistus, 
otherwise  called  Siphoas ;  loth  kings  of  Egypt, 
to  whom  the  invention  of  the  trt  has  been  suc- 
cessively ascribed,  though  apparently  without  much 
propriety,  otherwise  than  as  restorers  or  improvers, 
tf.  A  very  ancient  Greek  denomination  it  sroomxv, 
or  w3i«iropi  vi-^ri  the  founding  or  creative  art, 
(faeienJi  rim  fatten*)  ;  whmce,  according  to 
Zosimut,  the  chemist  himself  wat  denominated 
wsoi-m;,  factor,  rtf,  dor,  conditcr,  erector,  a  moulder, 
fabricator,  founder,  or  creator:  nor  has  a  more 
descriptive  term  been  tir.ee  invented  to  the  present 
hour;  excepting  tl.at,  as  the  same  Greek  word 
wat  equally  applied  to  the  creative  art  of  poetry, 
which  has  literally  descended  to  ourtelves,  some 
confusion  might  result  from  its  double  reference  and 
application.  It  is  curious,  however,  to  observe, 
that  in  one  extensive  and  very  important  branch 
of  chemistry,  that  of  the  funnier,  we  still  retain 
the  original  idea.  3.  It  was  alio  termed  chryso- 
poiesis,  and  the  ar.ists  chrysopoictai,  or  gold  makers. 
4.  Pyrotechnia,  or  the  art  of  fire,  is  also  a  title 
of  early  adoption,  because  the  first  and  almost 
the  only  operations  of  chemistry  were  pet  formed 
by  fire.  5.  The  Arabs  gave  it  the  name  of  al- 
<  hernia  or  alchemy  as  though  of  divine  origin,  or 
as  worthy  of  a  descent  from  heaven.  (For  •hich 
teethe  article  AlCBEMT.)  The  a?ra  of  this  term, 
according  to  Boerhaavc.  is  fixed  at  about  four 
hundred  years  after  Christ  fi.  Paracelsus  styles 
it  the  hysopic  art,  from  that  passage  in  the  Psalms 
— pu-gc*  me  with  hyssop  and  I  shall  be  clean,  Pi. 
li. ;  and  the  epitht".  teems  to  have  been  adopted  by 
this  eccentric  man,  because  chemistry  puntics  or 
cleanses  metals.  7-  The  ■pSgyrk  art,  f.oro  two 
Greek  w<  rds  signifying  to  tenants  and  to  unite. 
8.  Metallurgy,  from  Us  use  in  separating  and 
working  metals.  i>.  Dociutasia,  or  the  art  of  as- 
saying metalt,  and  metallic  ore*.  To  these  might 
be  arided  various  other  names,  expressing  some 
particuhr  use  to  which,  at  ditlerrnt  periods,  it  l  a 
been  applied,  as  halotechny,  lithurgy,  phlogurpy, 
tic.  cvc.  The  etymology  of  its  present  name, 
chemistry,  hat  been  S  subject  of  very  diver&itied 
Conjecture  and  opinion;  tome  deriving  it  from  the 
Hebrew  chaman  or  haman,  a  mystery,  whose  radix 
it  cham;  othcrt  from  the  ancient  name  of  Egypt 
chain  or  chemi,  from  Ham  or  Cham  the  ton  of 
Noah,  by  whom  A  Trie*  wat  peopUd  after  the  de- 
luge; while  Boehart  deducet  it  from  the  Arabic 
chema  or  kema,  to  bide.    W.  abaU  paaa  over  the 
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fistulous  derivation  of  those  who  make  the  discoveries 
of  the  mysteries  of  chemistry  (xiw)  10  have  been 
the  prctium  amoris  which  angels  paid  to  the  daugh- 
ters of  men,  as  too  fanciful  to  agree  with  lober 
reflection  or  authentic  history.  The  earliest  writings 
In  which  the  word  chemistry  itself  can  be  traced  are 
those  of  Plutarch  (see  Boerhaave'f  history),  the 
historian,  who  uses  it  as  one  of  the  sacred  names  of 
Egypt ;  and  the  first  lime  it  occ  urs  as  denoting  the 
art  we  are  speaking  of,  is  in  a  Greek  manuscript  of 
Zosimtn  the  Panopoluan,  who  app.ars  to  have  lived 
in  the  fourth  century. 

To  return  to  the  history.  From  the  time  of 
Tubal-cain  (who  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  per- 
son as  was  afterwards  deified  by  the  heathens 
under  the  name  of  Vulcan),  to  that  of  Noah  ami 
the  flood,  we  meet  with  no  particular  account,  in 
the  sacred  writings,  of  any  thing  relating  to  our 
subject ;  though  we  may  certainly  infer  from  the 
circumstance  of  building  the  ark,  and  the  plan  of 
its  construction,  that  Noah  was  acquainted  with 
many  of  the  discoveries  and  arts  of  the  preceding 
ages.  Indeed,  there  can  be  lit  tic  doubt  that  in 
the  spate  of  lG'Sfj  years,  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  to  the  deluge,  a  great  variety  of  economical 
studies  must  have  been  carried  to  a  very  consi- 
derable degree  of  perfection.  The  knowledge  of 
many  of  these  perished,  perhaps,  with  the  vic- 
tims of  divine  wrath :  it  being  scarcely  possible 
for  that  single  family  which  escaped  the  general 
ruin  to  have  either  practised  or  been  even  super- 
ficially acquainted  with  them  all.  The  wine  of 
which  Noah  drank  after  the  deluge  has  been  al- 
ready ment'otied:  from  this  period  the  scripture 
history  furnishes  us  with  various  intimations,  more 
or  less  distinct,  of  the  progress  of  the  aits — as, 
the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel;  the  **  bread 
and  wine"  of  Mdchizei'ek  ;  the  gold  and  silver  of 
Abraham ;  the  400  shekels  of  silver,  "  current 
money  witn  the  merchant"  which  he  gave  to 
Kphren  for  the  field  of  Machpclah,  and  the  scales 
or  balance  employed  in  Weighing  them ;  the  pit- 
cher of  Rebdcah,  ard  the  ear-rings,  bracelets,  and 
jewels,  which  Abraham's  servant  presented  to  her; 
the  oil  which  Jacob  poured  upon  the  stone  at 
li  the!;  and  other  instances  recorded  in  different 
chapter!  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  from  the  eleventh 
to  the  thirty-fifth  inclusive.  Pursuing  the  history 
of  Jacob  and  his  family,  we  learn,  that  when  Jo- 
seph, who  had  been  sold  captive  by  his  brethren, 
was  advanced  by  Pharaoh  to  the  highest  post  of 
honour,  he  was  arrayed  in  vestures  of  fine  linen," 
and  had  u  a  chain  of  gold  about  his  neik,"  Gen. 
xli.  4'2 ;  that  when  Joseph's  brethren  had  been 
the  second  lime  to  Egypt  to  buy  food,  and  were 
about  to  return,  his  "  silver  cup."  Gflh  xliv.  S, 
was  secreted  in  the  sack  of  his  broil  er  Benjamin  ; 
plainly  intimating  that  the  Egyptians  were  skilled 
in  the  manufacturing  of  metal*  We  learn  also 
that  they  were  acquainted  in  some  measure  with 
medicinal  chemistry,  and  in  particular  that  the 
art  of  embalming  bodies  was  familiar  to  them ;  for 
we  arc  informed  that  Joseph  commanded  the  "  phy- 
sicians to  embalm  bis  father,"  Gen.  1  2,  3,  and 
the  mourning  that  was  customary  on  these  occasions 
is  even  distinctly  specified  as  to  the  time  of  its  con- 
tinuance. 

In  44  all  the  wisdom  of  these  people,  Moses 
was  instructed ;  and  an  exhibition  of  his  skill 
took  place  in  the  wilderness,  after  the  departure 
of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  when  he  burnt  the 
golden  calf  which   they  had  instigated   Aarou  to 


make  for  them  to  worship,  reduced  it  to  an  im  - 
palpable powder,  and  rendered  it  potable.  But 
this  specimen  has  been  overrated,  by  those  wha 
have  quoted  it  to  prove  the  astonishing  profiritucy 
of  the  Egyptians  and  of  Moses  in  chemical  know- 
ledge and  practice.  ••  If,"  says  Dr.  Watson,  44  Mnsei 
had  really  reduced  the  gold  of  which  the  calf  cciu 
listed  into  ashes,  by  calcining  it  in  the  tire,  or 
made  it  any  other  way  soluble  in  water,  tbis  in- 
stance would  have  been  greatly  in  point ;  but  neither 
in  Exodus  nor  in  Deuteronomy,  where  the  fact 
is  mentioned,  is  there  any  thing  said  of  its  being 
dissolved  in  water.  The  enemies  of  revelation,  on 
the  other  hand,  conceiving  it  to  be  impossible  to 
calcine  gold,  or  to  render  it  potable,  have  produced 
this  account  as  containing  a  proof  of  the  want  c?f 
veracity  in  the  sacred  historian.  Both  sides  seem 
to  be  in  an  error ;  Slahl  and  other  chemists  have 
shown  that  it  is  possible  to  make  gold  potable, 
but  we  have  no  reason  to  conclude  that  Mosts 
either  used  the  process  of  Staid,  or  any  other  che- 
mical means  for  effecting  the  purpose  intended  — 
He  took  the  calf  which  they  had  made,  and  burnt 
it  in  the  fire,  and  ground  it  to  powder,  and  strewed 
it  upon  the  water,  and  made  the  children  of  Israel 
to  drink  of  it,  Exodus  xxxii.  W.  Here  is  not 
the  least  intimation  given  of  the  gold  having  been 
dissolved,  chemically  speaking,  in  water;  it  was 
stamped  and  ground,  or,  as  the  Arabic  and  Syriac 
versions  have  it,  filed  into  a  fine  dust,  and  thrown 
into  the  river  of  which  the  children  of  Israel  used 
to  drink  :  part  of  the  gold  would  remain,  notwith- 
standing its  greater  specific  gravity,  suspended  for 
a  time  (as  happens  in  the  washing  of  copper  and 
lead  oies),  and  might  be  swallowed  in  drinking  the 
water ;  the  rest  would  sink  to  the  bottom,  or  be 
carried  away  by  the  flux  of  the  stream."  Chem.  En. 
vol.  i. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  Egyptians 
bad  very  much  advanced  the  art  of  chemistry  in 
many  of  its  most  essential  operations;  and  there 
is  great  reason  to  believe  that  from  them  the 
Israelites  obtained  a  knowledge  of  various  pro- 
cesses which  lley  afterwords  employed  in  tfce 
structure  of  the  ark  and  tabernacle,  with  ibeir 
ornaments,  and  in  the  making  of  Aaron's  gar- 
ments, breast-plate,  6ic.  ;  all  which  clearly  indi- 
cate the  existence  of  such  arts  as  those  of  manu- 
facturing metals:  of  weaving  cloth;  of  dying 
leather  red.  and  linen  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet; 
of  distinguishing  precious  stones  and  engrar  ng 
upon  litem ;  which,  with  several  others  connected 
wi-.li  them,  appear  to  have  been  practised  at  that 
time  in  a  very  eminent  degree. 

I  he  early  parts  of  the  sacred  history  havirg 
furnished  us  with  the  detached  notices  of  chemi- 
cal inventions,  which  we  have  incorporated  wub 
the  preceding  remarks,  have  us  to  pursue  the  in- 
quiry through  other  channels.  It  ought  not, 
however,  to  be  omitted  here,  that  the  Pbomicvaaa, 
who  were  descendants  of  Sidon  the  son  of  Ca- 
naan, were  acquainted  with  the  art  of  tinging 
garments  wiih  a  purple-coloured  matter,  product 
by  a  species  of  shell  fish.  The  invention  of  glass, 
artificial  gems,  peifumes,  and  balsams,  has  als« 
been  ascribed  to  them :  and  some  writer*  hare 
supposed  that  the  Carthaginians  and  Greeks  sue 
eessively  derived  their  chemical  knowledge  from 
the  Phienieians,  and  that  it  afterwards  descended 
from  the  Greeks  to  the  Romans.  (See  Engl-** 
Encyclopedia — Phoenicia.)  Indeed,  it  is  evtdeot 
from  the  services  which  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  ibe 
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capital  of  Phoenicia.  rendered  tp  Solomon  when  he  srai 
about  to  build  the  temple,  that  these  people  were  well 
skilled  in  working  metals,  dying  and  engraving,  anil 
that  they  particularly  excelled  in  hewing  timber  and 
stones  for  building.  rSee  I  Kings  v.  b".  and  17. — 
Ibid  viu  14—40.  2-  Chron.  H  7 — 14.)  Of  the  early 
teaming  of  the  Greeks,  Plato  does  not  seem  to  have 
entertained  a  very  high  opinion ;  for  be  iotroducea  an 
Egyptian  priest  addressing  Solon  in  this  language. 
_"  You  Grecians  arc  ever  children,  having  no  know- 
ledge of  antiquity,  nor  antiquity  of  knowledge." 

After  all,  then,  Egypt  is  the  country  which  must 
be  regarded  as  the  earliest  and  the  chief,  though  net 
the  exclusive,  nursery  of  ancient  learning  and  the  arts ; 
chemistry,  iw  particular,  was  much  cultivated  there, 
when  other  branches  of  knowledge  had  patsed  into 
other  parts  of  the  world,  and  so  much  did  the  Egyptians 
teneme  this  favourite  object  of  their  pursuit,  that 
Herodotus  assures  us  that  they  had  a  temple  in  the 
city  of  Memphis  consecrated  to  Vulcan,  whom  they 
honoured  as  the  inventor  of  fire.    The  elder  Pliny, 
•bo  tired  early  in  the  first  century  or  the  Christian 
era,  and  who  wrote  a  very  elaborate  work  on  natural 
hiitory,  in  thirty-seven  books,  when  speaking  of  the 
four  periods  of  learning  which  had  preceded  the  timea 
in  »bich  he  lived,  reckon*  the  Egyptian  the  first,  as- 
signing to  it  the  precedency  of  all  other  nations.  We 
have  already  mentioned  two  Egyptian  philosophers, 
Thoth  and  Sphoas,  bearing  the  common  surname 
of  Hermes  or  .Mercury,  of  whom  it  is  difficult  to  say 
more  thao  that  their  history  is  so  mingled  with  my- 
thology and  fable  as  to  render  it  doubtful  how  far  the 
accounts  we  have  of  them  are  to  be  considi  red  as  au- 
thentic.   The  latter  Hermes  is  said  to  have  lived 
*K1  y?ars  after  the  other,  and  1900  before  Jesus 
Christ;  and  to  have  written  a  great  number  of  looks 
on  natural  philosophy,  though  it  has  been  asserted 
that  many  of  these  were  composed  by  persons  as- 
turning  the  name  of  Hermes,  as  in  those  times  was 
not  unfrcquently  the  case.    Pcmocritus  of  Abdera, 
io  Thrace,  who  "lived  about  500  years  before  Christ, 
(rarefied  into  Egypt.  Chaldca,  Persia,  &c  and  is 
said   to   have   gained  some  skill  in  chemistry  in 
tbe  first  of  these  countries.    Though  the  son  of  a 
rr.au  whoae  opulence   had   enabled   him  to  enter- 
tain  Xerxes  and   all  his  attendants,   he  returned 
very  poor  into   his  native  country,  where  he  was 
kindly  received,  however,  by  his  brother  Dama*. 
sus.    Retiring  to  a  garden  near  the  walls  of  his 
native  city,  he  employed  himself  in  the  study  of  plants 
•  r.d  precious  stones,  and  either  laid  the  foundation, 
or   verv  considerably  advanced  the  superstructure, 
of  the  atomic   philosophy,   which    was  perfected 
two  centuries  afterwards  by  Epicurus.  Pliny 
at  the  great   knowledge  Demo 
be  considered  it  as  mi- 


critus  bad 

-  :■-     '■■  > 

A  considerable  interval  now  takes  place  In  our 
rbich  we  can  no  otherwise  fill  up  than  by 
that  it  is  very  probable  the  Egyptian 
priests  continued  to  practise  the  various  chemical 
arts  which  had  U-en  long  understood  in  that  nation, 
until  the  K«man  emperor,  Dioclestan,  who  had 
conquered  them,  ordered  their  books  to  be  burnt, 
ia  the  third  century  after  Christ,  that  be  might, 
bv  destroying  the  source*  of  their  knowledge,  reduce 
the  people   more  easily  and  completely  to  sub- 


Soon  after  tbe  period  last  mentioned,  namely  in 
the  fourth  century,  Zotimus,  a  Greek  historian 
(from   wh-ra   we  hare  already  quoted),  wrote  a 
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number  of  tracts  on  chemistry,  which,  however,  were 
never  published ;  but  being  concealed  in  the  French 
king's  library,  were  at  length  discovered  by  Scaliger, 
by  whom  they  were  read,  and  afterwards  by  Born- 
eo i u s,  Conringius.  and  others.    To  Zozimus  suc- 
ceeded (tarsus,  Anastasius,  and  many  other  Greek 
writers,  chiefly  monks,  of  most  of  whom  we  know 
little,  except  that  their  manuscripts  are  preserved  in 
the  great  libraries  of  Rome,  Venice,  and  Paris.  At 
length,  chemistry  having  been  driven  by  the  hand  of 
persecution,  the  revolutions  of  empire*,  and  the  horrors 
of  war,  from  Egypt,  Greece,  and  other  countries,  tool- 
refuge  in  Arabia,  where  it  was  for  a  long  time  cul- 
tivated with  great  assiduity,  and,  in  many  cases,  with 
considerable  success 

We  now  approach  the  reign  of  alchemy,  so  called 
by  the  Arabians,  either  to  denote  tbe  grandeur  of 
its  object,  or  to  express  the  presumption  and  conceit 
of  those  who  pursued  it.    The  word  is  compounded 
of  the  Arabic  particle  al  (the)  and  chetuia,  denoting 
excellence  and  superiority  ;  or  otherwise,  as  some 
authors  inmgine,  of  alchtt,  heavenly,  and  tna,  like  ; 
that  is  something  god-like  or  divine.    The  objerta 
of  alchemy  are  twofold  :     1.  The  art  of  making  gold 
from  any  other  metal,  including  the  search  after  the 
philosopher's  stone,  which  was  to  affect  this  transmu. 
tat  on  ;  and,  '.  the  discovery  of  an  universal  medicine 
for  the  cure  of  all  diseases  to  wh  ch  the  human  body 
is  li.ble.    Tbe  hrst  of  these  objects  preceded  the 
other   by  many  centuries.    Whether  the  Greeks 
invented,  cr  received  from  the  Egyptians,  the  doc- 
trine concerning  the   transmutation  of  metals,  or 
whether  the  Arabians  were  the  first  who  professed 
it,  I)r   Wats  >n  think*  is  uncertain;  but  Boerhaave 
produces  a  passage  from   ,r  neas    Garxus,  before 
mentioned,  implying  that  the  Greeks  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  art  U.-tore  any  trae?s  of  it  can  be  dis- 
covered among  the  Arabians        Such,"  says  he, 
"  as  arc  skilled  in  the  ways  of  nature,  can  take  silver 
and  tin,  and,  charging  their  former  nature,  make 
them  into  gold;"  though  whether  he  asserts  this 
of  his  contemporaries,  or  their  predc-ess  irs,  is  by  no 
means  certain.     Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the 
passion  for  nuking  gold,  either  by  the  transmutation 
of  other  metals  into  this,  or   by  perfecting  that 
coction  which  the  alchemists  fancied  to  be  going  on 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or  by  the  application  of 
that  all-powerful  stone,  whose  fancied  virtues  they 
extolled  so  highly,  was  continued  for  many  centuries, 
notwithstanding  t^e   failure*,    the  disappointments, 
and  U>e  losses   which   those  who  gave  way  to  it 
uniformly  sustained     This   delusion,  which  seems 
to  have  commenced  al  leas:  as  early  as  the  fourth 
century,  appears  to  have  reached  its  greatest  height 
about  '  the    eleventh  or   twelfth,  and  continued  to 
prevail    with    unabated    energy    till  the  sixteenth, 
when  Kircbrr,  Conringius,  and  others,  successfully 
opposed  it.    Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury,   an   addition    was   made  to   the  reveries  of 
alchemy  by  the  renowned  Paracelsus,  a  S»i*s  phy- 
sician, who,  having  aub<>tituted  with  good  effect  che- 
mical preparations  in   the  place  of  the  Galenic 
pharmacy  then  in  use,  and  having  performed  many 
astonishing  cures,  asserted  not  only  the  posaibility 
of  preparing  an  universal  medicine,  as  Lolly  and 
othera   had  done  before,   but  affirmed,  morejver, 
that  he  had  discovered  the  means  of  preparing  it. 
These  pretensions,  however  extravagant,  were  ad- 
mitted, without  hesitation,  by  the  alchemists,  who, 
incorporating  the  doctrine  of  Paracelsus  into  their 
system .  set  out  with  fresh  ardour  in  their  chimerical 
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pursuits.  It  must  stiikc  us  of  this  age  as  a  lingular 
circumstance,  lint  attempts  to  make  gold  and  silver 
by  alchemical  processes  were  once  so  prevalent  in 
England,  as  to  render  it  necessary  in  the  fifth  year  of 
the  reign  Of  Henry  IV.  (J4tM  >  to  pass  the  following 
act  of  parliament  :  M  None  from  henceforth  shall 
use  to  multiply  cold  or  silver,  or  use  the  craft  of 
multiplication,  ami  if  any  the  same  do,  he  shall  incur 
the  pain  of  felony ;"  and  it  must  appear  still  more 
extraordinary  if  the  reason  which  Dr.  Watson,  who 
quotes  this  act,  states  was  suggested  for  passing  it. 
be  the  true  one,  viz.  that  it  was  not  an  apprehension 
that  men  should  ruin  their  fortunes  by  endeavouring 
to  make  gold,  hut  a  jealousy  lest  government  should 
be  above  asking  aid  of  the  subject.  This  singular 
statute,  which  was  conceived  to  operate  as  a  dis- 
couragement to  the  melting  and  refining  of  metals, 
was  afterwards  repealed,  though  not  before  letter! 
patent  had  been  granted  to  several  persons,  permitting 
them  to  investigate  the  universal  medicine,  and  |  er- 
form  the  transmutation  of  metals.  During  the  ex- 
istent o  of  alchemy  a  great  number  of  authors  appeared 
at  ditllrent  times  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  some  of 
whom,  though  they  retained  ihc  peculiarities  and 
extravagances  of  their  system,  devo1o|>cd  a  great 
many  valuable  facts  and  properties  of  matter, 
which  leaded  ultimately  to  the  advancement  of  che- 
mistry itself. 

In  Arabia  we  find  in  h?r  list  of  chenmts  or  al- 
chemists, Geber,  or  Dixhasar.  born  70'.?,  died  765  ; 
Kha/.es,  or.  properly,  Mohammed  Khu,  Sacharjali 
Abu  IJtk  r  Al-Ili'i,  in  the  t<  nth  century;  Avi- 
cenna.  or  Al  llu  ain  Abu  Ali  Ben  Abddla'i  F.l  n. 
Siua,  born  iile1,  died  1036  ;  Mesne,  the  vounge:  dial 
1 0'/8. 

In  France,  Arnoldus  t«c  Villa  Nova. 

In  Germany,  Albertus  Magnus,  B.uil  VaUt  line, 
Oporinus,  Van  Helmoiit,  Alexander  Van  Zuihun. 

In  Holland,  John  ui:d  Isaac  Ilolbiulas,  Nic.  le 
Febure,  or  l'evrc. 

In  Switzerland,  Paracelsus. 

In  Majorca,  Raymond  Lully, 

In  England,  Roger  Bacon,  George  Ripley,  Dr. 
Dee,  sir  Edward  Kelly.  Mr  Boyle. 

To  these  may  be  added.  Job.  de  Rupc  Scissa,  and 
Centivoglio,  or  Sercnus,  who  came  orig:iially  from 
Scotland.  Of  the  principal  of  these  we  shall  take  a 
little  farther  notice,  as  it  may  help  to  illustrate  the 
periods  in  which  they  livcil,  or  the  particular  objects 
of  their  pursuit. 

In  the  works  of  Geber.  the  Arabian,  arc  contained 
such  useful  directions  concerning  the  manner  of  con. 
ducting  distillation,  calcination,  « uMimatum,  and  other 
chemical  operations,  and  such  pertinent  observations 
respecting  vatious  minerals,  as  justly  seem  to  entitle 
him  to  the  character,  which  some  have  given  him.  of 
being  the  father  of  genuine  chemistry  ;  though,  in 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  his  works,  ho  modestlv 
acknowledges  himself  to  have  done  little  else  than 
abridge  the  doctrine  of  the  ancients  concerning  the 
transmutation  ot  metals.  Mesne,  Kha/.es,  and  Avi- 
cenna,  who  were  physicians,  and  posterior  to  (ieber, 
speak  also  of  many  chemical  preparations,  and  esta- 
blish the  opinion  that  medical  chemistry,  as  well  as 
alchemy,  was  in  those  dark  ages  well  understood  by 
the  Arabians.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Bocrhaave  that 
a  passage  in  Geber,  which,  though  written  allegori- 
cally.  was  understood  literally,  gave  rife  in  after  ages 
to  the  id-. a  of  nn  universal  medicine.  Geber*!  words 
are  these:  "There  is  a  medicine  winch  tuns  a'l 
ieieis  or  leprous  persons  ;"  an. I  Bocrhaave  thu  ex- 


plains them.  By  attending  to  the  Arabic  style  anl 
diction  of  this  author,  which,  according  to  the  genius 
of  that  language,  abounds  in  allegory,  it  will  appear 
that  by  man  he  means  gold,  and  by  diseases  or  lepers, 
the  other  metals,  which  they  imagined  came  short  of 
the  purity  and  perfection  of  gold.  (Prolegom. 
We  met  t  with  no  other  writer  of  distinction  till  the 
t well th  century. 

Albcrtus  Magnus  born  in  the  year  1200,  a  Domi- 
nican, or,  as  some  say,  bishop  of  Ralisbon,  was  so  well 
skilled  in  philosophy  as  to  be  reputed  a  magician.  He 
composed  twenty-two  folio  volumes  on  different  sub- 
jects, and  in  one  of  them  he  describes  a  number  of  al- 
chemical processes.    Roger  Bacon,  vulgarly  called 
friar  Baeon,  was  born  in  the  year  1214,  near  11  Chester, 
in  Somersetshire  ;  he  studied  firit  at  Oxford,  and  after- 
wards at  Paris.    After  his  return  to  Oxford  he  became 
celebrated  as  the  author  of  several  inventions,  any  one 
of  which  might  well  entitle  him  to  immortality.  He 
was  acquainted  with  the  eamera-obscura,  the  telescope, 
and  gun-powder,  and  made  many  improvements  in 
mechanics  ami  chemistry.    So  unenlightened  was  the 
age  in  which  this  great  man  lived,  that,  like  the  pre- 
ceding writer,  he  was  accused  of  magic,  and  imprisoned. 
He  wrote  many  treatises,  some  of  which  are  yet  ex- 
tant, and  among  them  two  small  pieces  relating  to 
chemistry,  in  which  he  shows  how  imperfect  metals 
may  l«>  ripened  into  pcrl>  ct  ones.     lie  entirely  adopts 
Gebcr's  notion,  that  mercury  is  the  common  basis  <»» 
all  metals;  an  idea  must  curiously  analogous  to  the 
r>  isults  which  have  lately  been  offered  bv  Mr.  Daw, 
in  his  history  of  the  decomposition  of  alkaline  salts  : 
and  he  supposed  that  sulphur  was  the  cement  ;  be- 
lieving, that  il  wc  could  but  imitate  nature's  method 
of  ripening  lead,  or  any  other  metal,  we  might  ehangt 
it  into  gold.     Bo. rhaave  declares  lh..t  he  has  tract, 
in  Bacon  many  operations  and  discoveries  whicl 
Iloiub"r.f  aft' i wards  published  as  his  own.  —  Ray- 
mond Lully  was  born  in  the  island  of  Majorca,  ii 
|'J:S5,  and  studied  at  Pans.    He  is  generally  con 
sideied  as  the  tiist  author  who  treats  alchemy  i-x 
pressly  with  a  view  to  universal  medicine.     He  wa 
p  man  of  great  talents  and  has  left  several  books  oi 
alchemy,  which  contains  some  facts  relative  to  tin 
preparation  of  a<  i<'s,  of  aquafortis,  of  phosphorus 
and  describe  several  properties  of  metals. —  Arnolrfu 
de  Vill  i  Nova,  or  Villeneuve,  in  Prance,  is  by  soin 
called  the  master,  and  ly  others  the  disciple,  t 
Lullr.    He  was  born  about  l'J4.».     He  was  a  gr.a 
physician  and  chemist,  and  the  alchemists  re*jvt 
him  as  one  of  their  best  writers.    His  wrti:  gs  wn 
collected  in  a  folio  volume,  under  the  title  of  Ml 
gistri  de  \  itla  Nova,    lie  died  in  lf»lt>.    Johannes  r 
Hope  Scissa  was  a  Franciscan  ftiar,  and  flourish* 
about   13H0.    His  works  are  voluminous    and  v. 
Insole.    Being  accused  of  magic,  and  thrown  int 

piison,   he  pined  away,  and  d;ed  of  grief  Geerj 

Ripley,  an  Fnglishman,  and  monk  of  Hritlin< 
then  comes  next  in  order.  He  wrote  much  r 
the  transmutation  of  metals;  but  in  such  an  all. 
I.oiical  style,  that  when  he  alludes  to  the  sic! 
ness  and  cure  of  metallic  substances,  as  Geh 
had  done,  he  was  erroneously  supposed  to  be  n 
ferring  lo  an  universal  medicine  for  curing  U 
diseases  of  the  human  body.  Basil  Valentine, 
Benedictine  of  firfilTt,  in  Germany,  was  skilled 
medicine  and  natural  history.  He  left  an  exec 
lent  work  on  antimony,  entitled  Currus  Trior, 
phalis  Antimonii,  which  contributed  more  than  at 
tiling  else  to  the  introduction  of  that  most  usef 
mineral  into  the  regular  practice  of  most  phyi 
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dm  in  Europe,  although  at  the  same  time  it  gave 
occasion,  in  the  hands  of  interested  empirics,  to 
many  pernicious  nostrums.    This  book  describes 
a  considerable    number  of   antimonial  prepara- 
tions, iome  of  which  hare  been  since;  offered  to 
the  world  as  new  discoveries.    John  and  Isaac 
Holland  appeared  about  this  time,  and  wrote  on 
the  vario-j*  topics  of  chemistry  with  all  the  co- 
pious eloquence  of  orators.     They  published  a 
•mail  treatise  on  the  philosopher's  stone,  which, 
they  affirm,  may  be  prepared  from  any  body  in 
nature.    They  furnish  a  great  many  experiments 
oo  human  blood,  of  which  later  discoverers  have 
availed  themselves.     Their  principal  work  is  on 
enamelling,  of  which  art,  according  to  Boerhaave, 
they  were  the  inventors,  as  well  as  of  that  of  co- 
louring glass  and  previous  stones  by  the  applica- 
tion of  thin  metal  plates.    The  famous  Paracelsus 
was  born  at  Zurich,  in  the  year  I  49 1.     In  him 
were  united  great  talents  with  the  most  extrava- 
gant   boasting,  amazing  success  with  repeated 
failures,    snd     perseverance    with  impetuosity. 
Being  the  son  of  a  physician,  he  became  ac- 
quainted early  in  life  with  the  principles  of  medi- 
cine, and  attained,  by  travelling,  the  knowledge 
of   metallic  bodies.    His  fiery  and  enterprising 
genius  soon  struck  out  a  new  road  in  the  art  of 
healing,  by  which  he  performed  many  surprising 
cures.    Having  learned  from   Carpus,  a  chirur. 
geon  at  Boulogne,  some  of  the  properties  of  mer- 
cury, he  applied,  with  great*  advantage,  mercu- 
rial preparations  in  cases  of  the  venereal  disease, 
which  appeared  about  that  time,  and  baffled  -the 
remedies  of  ordinary  pharmacy.    His  great  suc- 
cess elated  him   beyond  measure,  and  iinpelled 
him  to  exclaim  incessantly  against  the  Galenical 
or  ancient  pharmacy.    The  great  eminence  which 
he  attained,  induced  the  curators  of  the  university 
of  Basil  to  appoint  him  professor  of  medicine  and 
philosophy :  and  here  his  extravagancies  followed 
him  ;  for  in  his  very  first  lecture,  io  a  fit  of  tem- 
porary madness,   he  publicly  burnt   the  writings 
of  the  Greek  and  Arabian  physicians,  vaunting  at 
the  same  time,  that  by  his  own  prestations  he 
could  bestow  immortality.      His  contemporaries 
be  treated  with  the  most  illiberal  in.nlence,  tell, 
ing  i hem  that  the  very  down  off  Us  bald  |  Itc  had 
more    knowledge    than    all    their  writers,  the 
buckles  of  his  shoes  more  learning  than  Galen  or 
Avicrnna.  and  his  beard  more  experience  than  all 
their  academic's.    Having  revived  the  doctrine  of 
Lully  and  others  concerning  the  universal  medi- 
cine, he  applied  himself  with  the  utmo»t  eager, 
new  to  this  favourite  pursuit,    and  obtained  a 
multitude  of  followers  anxious   to  accompany 
him  in  bis  career  of  glory ;  but,  unfortunately, 
while  he  was  displaying  the  virtues  of  his  nos- 
trum, and  pretending  to  be  In  possession  of  se- 
crets able  to  lengthen  out  life  to  the  age  of  Me- 
thusalch,  he  sunk  into  an  untimely  grave  at  the 
age  of  forty-seven.    The  rage,  however,  which  he 
had  excited,  did  not  cease  with  his  life,  but  conti- 
nued in  full  vigour  many  years  after  it  might  have 
been  supposed  his  own  example  would  have  dispel- 
led the  illusion  for  ever.    That  such  a  great  snd  ir- 
regular genius  should  have  raised  many  friends 
to  admire,  as  well  as  many  enemies  to  revile  him, 
is  not  a  matter  of  surprise ;  and  accordingly  we 
find  that  while  some  consider  him  as  a  second 
Esctslapius,  others  have  supposed  that   be  had 
more  impudence  than  merit,   and  more  reputa- 
tion than  success.    Whatever  mav  be  his  real  cha- 
racter, it  is  certain  that  be  was  tbe'meanj  of  attract- 


ing  more  general  attention  to  chemical  subjects, 
while  those  who  attack  id,  and  those  who  defend- 
ed,  his  principles,  rendered  almost  equal  service 
to  the  cause  of  truth  by  the  facts  they  discovered, 
or  the  errors  they  exposed. — Van  Ifclmont,  bom 
at  Brussels  in  l.*>*>7.  followed  in  the  steps  of  Para, 
celsus  :  he  embraced  his  principles,  and  solemnly 
declared  himself  to  be  in  possession  of  the  univer- 
sal remedy.    It  does  not  appear,  however,  from 
the  actions  of  his  life,  that  he  bad  any  confidence 
in  his  own  pretensions :  from  what  he  relates  of  his 
sickness  and  its  treatment,  it  is  certain  that  he 
failed  to  resort  to  bis  boasted  remedy.    His  theory 
of  medicine  is  curious.    ♦*  No  poison,"  says  he, 
M  can  act  on  a  carcase  ;  if,  therefore,  it  have  any  ef- 
fect, it  is  by  means  of  life ;''  which  life  he  calls 
archeus,  and  ascribes  to  it  both  understanding 
and  knowledge.      '«  If,  now,  any  heterogeneous 
body  happen   to  be  present  to  the  archxus,  it 
rises  Into  a  fervour,  endeavours  to  expel  the  hos- 
tile matter,  and,  in  order  to  that,  exerts  all  the 
force  of  the  body.    To  cure  any  disease,  there- 
fore, is  to  pacify  and  compose  this  archseus ;  and 
as  its  office  is  to  watch  over  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  whole  body,  it  is  excited  at  the  very  sha- 
dow of  the  enemy,  calls  its  forces  to  the  charge, 
raises  fevers,  and  destroys  the  whole  body.  The 
thing  required,    therefore,  is  such  a  remedy  as 
may  readily  pacify  and  lay  this  unnatural  fervor 
upon  all  occasions;  and  this  is  the  universal  re- 
medy."   From  the  time  cf  Paracelsus  and  Van 
lielmont  the  writers  on  chemistry  became  so  nu- 
merous that  Borilli,  in  1653,  enumerated  no  less 
than  four  thousand  which  had  come  to  his  own 
knowledge ;  and  before  the  delusions  of  alchemy 
were  compl.-tely  dispelled,  more  than  double  that 
number  had  probably  appeared  i  of  these  we  shall 
only  notice  a  few  who  principally  conduced  to 
the  improvement  of  chemistry.    Soon  afier  the 
death  of  Paracelsus,  the  arts  of  mining  and  flux- 
ing metals,  which  had  been  practised  from  the 
earliest  times,  but  had  never  been  scientifically 
treated,  received  great  illustration  from  the  works 
of  Georgiua  Agricola,  a  German  physician,  Iwni 
in   I -KM.    The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  left  no 
treatise  worth    mentioning  on  the  subject,  and 
though  a  book  or  two  had  appeared  in  the  tier- 
man  language,  and  one  in  the  Italian,  relative  to 
metallurgy  before  Agricola  published  his  treatise 
De  Re  Mctalica,  yet  he  is  justly  esteemed  the  first 
author  of  reputation  in  that  branch  of  chemistry. 
By  collecting  all  that  was  known  before,  bv  vi- 
siting all  the  mines,  and  conversing  freely  with 
the  miners  in  Germany,  he  obtained  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  whole  process  of  metals ;  and 
from  him  many  succeeding   writers  have  freely 
borrowed.    Lazams  Krcherus.  or  L'rcLern.  assay- 
master  general  of  the  empire  of  Germany,  fol- 
lowed Agricola  in  the  same  pursuit    His  works 
were  fir»t  publish- d  at  Prague  in  157-J,  and  an 
English  translation  of  them,  by  sir  John  Pettus, 
come  out  at  London  in  1 68, J.    He  is  very  cir- 
cumstantial in  his  descriptions,  both  of  substances 
and  operations,  and  always  speaks  as  if  he  were 
silling    before  the  furnace,  or  working  in  the 
mine,  and  relating  exactly  what  passed.  The 
works  of  these  two  writers  arc  still  highly  esteem, 
cd,  and  for  a  long  lime  maintained  the  superiority 
which    they    deserved.     Other   writers,  chiefly 
German,    succeeded  these,  on    metallurgic  sub- 
jects; as,  Schindler,  Orschall,  Henckell,  Sclmter, 
Cramer,  Lehman,  Gcllert,  ^c.     Germany,  in- 
deed,  had  for  a  long  time  bun  the  great  school  of 
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Tnelollurgy  for  li  e  rest  (if  Europe;  and  it  is  no 
less  certain  that  we  owe  the  present  flourishing 
condition  of  our  mines,  in  great  measure,  in  the 
wise  policy  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who  granted  pri- 
vileges to  Houghset'c  r.  Schutz,  and  other  Ger- 
rnons,  whom  she  invited  into  Kngland  to  instruct 
her  subjects  in  the  art.  Jolt.  Rudolph.  Glauber, 
a  chemist  of  Amsterdam,  rendered  on  important 
service  to  his  art,  by  examining  the  residur  of 
operations  which  had  hitherto  been  always 
thrown  aside  as  useless ;  he  discovered  by  this 
means  the  neutral  salt,  which  bears  his  name,  and 
theammoniacal  vitriolic  salt,  and  explained  the  che- 
mical processes  necessary  in  preparing  mineral  acids. 
Under  this  period  of  our  history  we  may  also  m.n- 
tion  the  following  :  Cassius,  known  for  his  precipi- 
tate of  gold  ;  sir  Kenelm  Digby,  who  believed  in 
the  sympathetic  art'on  of  metals  ;  sir  Ed.  Kelly  and 
Dr.  Dee.  who  jointly  pretended,  by  th*-  help  of 
their  powder  of  projeoVon,  to  turn  mercu-y  into 
gold  ;  Libavius,  who  has  communicated  his  name 
to  a  preparation  of  tin  ;  Kunckel,  who  enriched 
chemistry  with  many  fine  experiments,  and  to 
whom  the  discovery  of  phosphorus  has  bin  at- 
tributed, though  the  credit  of  the  discovery  seems 
rather  to  belong  to  the  celebrated  Mr.  Boyle,  who 
communicated  his  method  of  preparing  it  to  the 
Royal  Society,  in  whose  Transactions  it  was  in- 
serted. Be  this  as  it  may,  both  Kunckel  and 
Boyle  deserve  well  of  posterity  ;  the  one  for  his 
improvements  in  enamelling  and  glass  making  ; 
and  the  other  for  the  caution  and  accuracy  with 
which  he  conducted  his  experiments,  and  for  the 
discoveries  and  writing*  by  which  he  contributed 
to  the  advancement  of  chemistry  in  England. 
Ilomberg,  who  was  born  at  Batavia,  in  the  island 
of  Java,  wrought  for  some  time  in  the  laboratory 
of  Mr.  Boyle,  which  was  then  considered  one  of 
the  liest  schools  of  philosophy  in  Eurrpc;  after 
his  settlement  in  France,  he  was  chosen,  in  I0'.f>t, 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  was 
put  in  possess  on  of  the  laboratory  which  belong- 
ed to  it;  in  1707  he  was  admitted  into  th?  family 
of  the  duke  ol  Orleans  as  his  chemical  preceptor, 
and  furnished  with  the  most  magnificent  labora- 
tory chemistry  had  ever  known.  Here  be  pur- 
sued his  favourite  subject  with  the  utinoM  ardour, 
and  here  he  probably  discovered  the  method  of 
preparing  the  pyrophorus  which  retains  bis  nunc. 
He  never  published  any  separate  work  ;  but  leve 
nl  of  bis  essays  were  printed  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Academy.  H  is  mode  of  expression  was  sim- 
ple,  precise,  and  methodical ;  and  he  was  as  far 
from  the  natural  ostentation  of  the  ■tehemUtS,  as 
from  their  mysteriousmjs  and  obscurity.  Buh- 
nius,  professor  at  Le'p'ic.  published  an  excellent 
treatise  on  acids  and  sialics.  Len  ery  had  seve- 
ral valuab'e  pipers  inserted  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Paris  Academy;  nnd  in  1675  appeared  his  ae-- 
curate  course  of  practical  chemistry.  Borrichius, 
a  Danish  physician  and  chemist,  discovered  and 
mudc  known  the  manner  of  inflaming  oils  with 
the  nitrous  acid. 

Of  the  authors  above  mentioned  some  were 
more  dec-ply  tinctured  with  the  spirit  of  alchemy 
than  others.  In  the  writings  of  the  latter  part 
of  this  period  we  may  observe,  upon  the  whole,  a 
preponderance  of  rational  inquiry  over  artifice 
and  error ;  though  even  union,.'  some  of  the  au- 
thors who  are  yet  to  be  named  we  may  discover 
certain  vestiges  of  the  delusion  under  which  tin  ir 
pred«N  csnrs  i:n>r  -  heavily  laboured  ;  so  true  is  it 
that  an  tbs  ir.-te  ar.d    iove Urate  ruJady  never 


disappears  at  «mv  without  leaving  lra<-i 
behind. 

There  is  nothing,  perhaps  in  the  history  of  I  be 
human  intellect,  more  curious  than  the  ge- 
neral and  lor g. continued  prevalence  of  alrhemv 
in  the  minds  of  so  many  persons,  and  some  of 
them  undoubtedly  men  of  real  nl<  nt  ;  but  our 
limits  forbid  us  to  indulge  largely  in  those  rttUv- 
tions  which  press  upon  us  on  a  retrospect  of  the 
period  of  which  we  have  been  treating.  Taking 
the  subject  in  all  its  conne  xions  and  bearings, 
cannot  but  affirm  that  the  alchemists  have  re- 
tarded the  progress  of  chemistry,  though  on  mativ 
accounts  they  are  cntitle-d  to  esteem.  In  their 
writings  the  profoundest  views  of  genius  are  fre- 
quently to  be  observed,  but  a'iied  with  the  most 
extravagant  ideas.  The  most  sublime  truths  are 
degraded  by  application*  of  the  most  ridiculous 
nature  ;  and  the  astonishing  contrast  of  supersti- 
tion and  philosophy,  of  light  and  darkness,  com- 
pels the  reader  to  adniiie  them,  even  when  be 
cannot  withhold  his  censure.  Chemistry  is  in- 
deed irdebted  to  alchemy  tor  some  truth*,  aod  for 
several  preJe««ors  of  the  art ;  hut  the  oblgation  is 
small  in  comparison  to  the  mass  of  useful  know- 
ledge that  migl  t  have  been  accumulated  during 
the  course  of  several  centuric  s  ;  if,  instead  of  en- 
deavouring to  form  the  metals,  the  operations  of 
chemists  had  been  confined  to  examining  tl .  r 
properties,  simplifying  the  menns  of  extracting 
and  refining  them,  combining  them  together,  ana 
multiplying  their  uses  and  modes  of  application  ; 
and  if,  instead  of  wasting  their  time  in  vainly 
scarchirg  after  the  universal  medicine,  they  had 
•ought  only  to  improve  the  art  nf  healing  by  those 
aids  which  chemistry  would  readily  have  supplied. 

The  frequent  disappointments  which  the  alche- 
mists experienced  at  length  raised  a  suspicion  of 
the  solidity  of  their  system  and  the  wisdom  of 
their  expectations;  and  many  powerful  antago- 
nists arose  towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  to  whom  rat'onal  chemistry  has  innu- 
merable obligations.  The  most  distinguished  and 
successful  of  these  authors  were  Athanasius  Kirch,  r, 
A  celebrated  jesuit,  who  was  born  about  the  year 
1(70(1,  and  wrote  an  excellent  work  entitled  Mundus 
Sibtorraneus ;  and  Hermanns  Conringius.  a  learn- 
ed physician,  who  was  a  few  years  posterior  to 
Kircher.  The  scatte  red  facts  which  had  for  age-* 
U-en  accumulating  began  n«  w  to  tc  cedhc<«d. 
examined,  and  compared,  by  men  of  genius  «eitfi- 
ciently  extensive  to  comprehend  them  all,  to  dis- 
cover their  principles,  to  observe  their  rel  tiers, 
to  combine  them  into  one  body  of  rational  doe- 
trine,  and  to  lay  the  true  foundation  of  chemistry 
Considered  as  a  science. 

James  Barner,  physician  to  the  king  of  Poland, 
was  one  of  the  first  who  engaged  in  this  depart- 
ment, by  arranging  the  chemical  facts  then  known, 
and  accompanying  them  with  observations,  in  his 
Philosophy  of  Chemistry.  Bohuius  also,  whom 
we  have  named  before,  wrote  a  book  in  scientific 
chemistry,  which  was  very  favourably  rsCeircd. 
and  was  long  the  only  elementary  book  on  the 
subject.  But  it  is  to  Joachim  Beochcr.  of  Sj-irt-s. 
who  appeared  about  this  time,  that  chemistry  t* 
particularly  indt bted.  In  his  neble«<.ifc  t-nwlpi! 
Physica  Subterranca,  he  has  colic,  ud  all  the 
chemical  phenomena  which  were  then  known,  and 
has  described  tl  em  with  amazing  accuracy.  He 
bus  even  foretold  many  of  the  discoveries  which 
h  ive  been  successively  made  since  he  w  reitr  ; 
such  as  the  existent e  of  aeriform  01  gase-ou*  »"'•*- 
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stances,  the  possibility  of  reducing  animal  bone* 
into  a  transparent  glass,  &.c.    He  withdrew  che- 
mistry from  the  loo  narrow  limits  of  pharmacy ; 
be  showed  its  conuexion  with  all  the  phenomena 
tif  nature  ;  he  explained  the  phenomena  of  ferments- 
tiou  and  the  laws  of  putrefaction;  and  by  the  de- 
ductions which  he  made  frum  the  whole,  he  gave  rise 
to  thai  theory  which  was  amplified  by  his  successor 
Stahl,  and  from  bim  was  received  as  the  true  doctrine 
among  all  the  philosophers  of  Europe  for  the  greater 
part  of  a  century.    O.  Ernest  Stahl,  born  in  I  (jot), 
and  physician  to  the  late  L    :  of  Prussia,  wrote  a 
mmrucutary  upon  the  work  ot  Beccher.  Possessed 
utmost  from  liis  birth  with  a  strong   passion  for 
chemistry,  he  applied  to  it  the  wbold  force  of  his 
sujHfrior   genius,     lie   persevered    in    reducing  to 
certain  general  principles  all  the  facts  uith  winch 
the  subject  had  been  enriched.     He  classed  his  ma- 
terials with  admirable  order  and  method;  he  expressed 
himself  in  a  language  less  enigmatical  than  that  of 
his  predecessors ;   and  purged  the  science  of  that 
alchemic  infection  to  which  even  Beccher  himself 
was  too  much  attached.    The  name  of  this  philo- 
sopher,   therefore,  marLs  the  commencement  of  a 
nfw  era  in   the  annals  of  chemical  science ;  and 
will  always  be  remembered  in  connexion  with  the 
ingenious   theory  which  it  designates,   and  which, 
from  its  leading  principle,  is  otherwise  known  as 
the  theory  of  Pmlkjistok.    (See  that  word.)  He 
was  the  first  who  had  a  clear  notion  of  chemical 
union,  and  gives  manv  instances  of  double  elective 
attractions  :  he  died  ii>  1 70-1.    After  hioi  followed 
IWrhaave.  who,  amidst  his  various  engagements  as 
a  physician,  found  leisure  to  attend  to  chemistiy, 
upon  wh>ch  he  composed  a  vcTy  profound  treatise, 
which  has  long  been  highly  celebrated.     The  sec- 
tions which  treat  of  the  lour  element*,  as  they  were 
then   considered,  are   m*»lerpieces  of  their  kind ; 
and  that  on  fire  particularly  was  esteemed  by  Mac- 
quer  so  excellent  and  so  complete  that  "  ;he  human 
understanding,"  he  says,  "  can  scarcely  make  any 
addition  to  it."    This  illustrious  man,  the  honour  of 
hi*  country,  of  his  profession,  and  of  his  age,  threw 
tight  upon  tvt-rv  subject  which  he  tr»atuL    To  him 
we  owe  the  first  rational  analysis  of  vegetables,  the 
most  simple  ami  resolvable  of  organical  bodies.     II is 
"  course  of  processes"  by  whic  h  he  couducted  his 
inquiries,  not  only  developed  many  of  the  proper- 
ties of  vegetables",  but  also  prepared  the  way  for 
those   more   extensive   and   satisfactory  investiga- 
tions which  hsve  since  taken  place.    The  history 
of   chemiswy,   which   forms    the  prolegomenon  to 
his  treatise,  if   exceedingly  valuable  and  interest- 
im;  ;  it  goes  back  to  the  first  dawn  of  the  art,  and 
trails  its  progress  in  a  very  able  manner  through 
successive  nations  and  periods;  and  fully  exposes 
the  views,   pretensions,  and  absurdities  of  the  al- 
chemists, with  the  duplicity,  evasions,  and  tricks  to 
which  the  mare  violent  and  Lbandoued  of  that  fra- 
ternity resorted  ;  if  the  arrangement  of  the  history 
were  somewhat  amended,  its  republication  would  be 
rerv  desirable,  as  it  well  deserves  a  continuation  to 
the  present  time.     An   English  Iran  latum  of  this 
excellent  treatise  was  published  in  172?,  by  Dr.  P. 
Shaw  and  Mr  Chambers- 

Macquer  contributed  very  essentially  to  the  ad- 
van--ement  of  the  science,  as  well  by  bis  ingenious 
enquiries  and  valuable  discoveries,  as  by  the  pub- 
lication of  bis  Elements  of  Chemistry,  aud  his 
excellent  Dictionary,  an  English  translation  of  which, 
by  Mr.  Keir,  with  copious  notes,  was  published  in 
1777. 


Bergmsn,  a  Swedish  chemisf,  made  several  im- 
provements in  the  analysis  of  matter,  and  employed 
that  process  of  investigation  more  accurately  and 
exu-nsivrly  thin  had  before  been  done:  he  also  ex- 
amined witn  lucvM  a  number  of  volcanic  productions  ; 
and  was  the  author  of  thos;  tables  uf  elective  at- 
traction which  still  bear  bis  name. 

Scheele,  also  a  Swede,  whom  Dr.  Thomson  calls 
the  "  Newton  of  chemistry,"  though  he  only 
lived  to  the  age  of  forty  four,  ran  through  a  ca- 
reer of  as  br-lliant  aud  important  discoveries  as 
ever  distinguished  the  roost  aged  and  successful 
cultivator  of  the  science  For  an  account  of  these 
discoveries,  which  are  too  numerous  lo  be  particu- 
larised here,  we  must  refer  to  bis  name  in  this  work, 
and  lo  the  various  subjects  which  are  there  pointed 
out  as  having  engaged  his  attention. 

Dr.  Watson's  ingenious  and  elegant  Chemical 
Essays,  which  made  their  first  appearance  in  1781, 
lenJed  very  much  to  diffuse  throughout  England  a 
general  spirit  of  iuquiry  and  information  on  chemical 
subjects,  by  the  perspicuous  and  pleasing  manner  in 
wlm  h  ihese  subjects  were  treated  Several  new  ex- 
periments are  also  detailed,  and  much  valuable  intelli- 
gence is  communicated  in  these  well-written  and 
popular  Essays. 

Additions  to  the  stock  of  chemical  knowledge, 
and  material  improvements  in  the  construction  of 
apparatus  and  in  the  management  of  processes, 
were  also  respectively  made  by  MargrnlK  Wallerius, 
Hoffman,  Bcaume,  Pott,  Newmanu,  Meyer,  Horn, 
Kouelle,  Priestley,  Kirwan,  and  many  others  whose 
labours  will  be  noticed  in  their  proper  places. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  different  societies  and  aca- 
demies, which,  commencing  with  the  Royal  Society 
of  I. mi, i. hi  were  instituted  tor  scientific  and  philo- 
sophical purposes,  collected,  and  received  from  their 
resp  ctive  meml>ers,  a  vast  number  of  detached  facts, 
observations,  and  experiments,  by  which  chemistry, 
in  common  with  other  branches  of  knowledge,  was 
ultimately  much  benefited.  Sec  Academy  and 
Sonny. 

It  is,  however,  somewhat  surprising,  that,  with 
all   these   advantages,   the    progress   of  ehemical 
science  should  have  been  so  slow  since  the  time 
of  Stahl,  ss  appears  from  comparing  the  greatness 
of  his   claims  with    the   few   additions   that  have 
been  made  to  his  doctrine,  prior  to  t.ie  middle  of 
the   eighteenth   century.    But   the   fact   is,  that 
Stahl  was    so  completely  occupied  in  establishing 
I  he   existence   of   phlogiston,   and   in    tracing  it 
through   its   various   combinations  with   other  bo- 
dies, that  he  seems  to   have   neglected  or  over, 
looked  the  influence  of  air  in  most  of  those  pheno- 
mena which  he  ascribed  to  the  energy  of  the  in- 
llammable   principle;    and    hia   followers,  though 
Scheele  and   others   proposed    some  modifications 
of  his   opinions,  were  loo   much   attached  to  his 
system   lo  question   its  validity.    Boyle,  Mavow, 
and  Hales,  had  already  shown  the  necessity  of  air 
to  animal  l.fe,  and  noticed  the  operation  of  that 
fluid  in   many    chemical    phenomena;    and  Dr. 
PricBtley,  by  repeating  a  great  part  of  Hale's  expe- 
riments,  and  performing  a  number  of  new  ones, 
discovered  a  variety    of  fluids,    before  unknown, 
which,  though  resembling  common  air  in  the  ga- 
seous  form  they  exhibit,  yet  differ  from  it  in  their 
essential    properties:    in    particular    he  extracted 
from  metallic  calces  a  species  of  air  much  purer 
than  the  atmospheric.    Mr.  Bayen,  a  chemist  de- 
servedly celebrated  for  the  accuracy  r,f  his  re- 
searches, had   also  examined  the  cJ.cs  of  nur- 
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eury,  and  found  that  they  were  reducible  without 
phlogiston,  and  that  during  the  process  they  emit 
an  aeriform  fluid  in  great  abundance.  Dr.  Black- 
traced  the  laws  of  latent  heat,  and  discovered  the 
carbonic  acid.  Franklin,  Canton,  and  others,  ad- 
vanced the  science  of  electricity,  ar.d  drew  lightning 
from  the  clouds  ;  the  properties  of  the  atmosphere 
were  examined  with  accuracy ;  and  water,  which 
had  hitherto  been  considered  as  an  elementary  sub- 
stance, was  decomposed  by  Mr.  Cavendish  and  M. 
Lavoisier,  iu  consequence  of  experiments  suggested 
or  employed  by  Mr.  Wortlire,  Dr.  Priestley,  Mr. 
Watts,  &'o 

While  some  of  these  results  embarrassed  the 
votaries  of  the  Stahlcan  theory,  others  of  them 
served  to  construct  and  establish  a  theory  cf  a 
very  different  nature.  The  doctrine  of  phlogiston 
was  proved  to  be  incompatible  with  a  great  number 
of  very  important  phenomena,  and  the  principle 
itself,  which  had  never  been  ihown  to  exist,  but 
only  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  and 
explaining  the  multiplied  fuels  of  the  science,  was 
ultimately  and  almo>t  universally  denied.  The  cele- 
brated but  unfortunate  Lavoisier,  endowed  with  the 
most  happy  genius  for  science,  employed  his  own 
princely  fortune  and  the  liberal  bounty  of  the  French 
government  in  the  prosecution  of  a  series  of  beau- 
tiful and  admirable  experiments,  from  the  results  of 
which,  iu  conjunction  with  the  immense  crowd  of 
facts  that  had  been  previously  collected,  he  de- 
duced a  new  system,  more  comprehensive  than  that 
of  Slahl,  and  vastly  more  conformable  to  the  ge- 
neral mass  of  chemical  phenomena.  This  system, 
which  is  founded  on  the  affinities  and  combinations 
of  oxygen  with  the  various  substances  in  nature, 
was  at  first  scrupulously  examined  and  violently 
opposed ;  but  at  length  obtained  a  nearly  universal 
reception,  as  the  most  rational  and  satisfactory  that 
had  yet  been  invented,  though  not  entirely  free- 
either  from  difficulty  or  error.  In  honour  "of  the 
inventor,  this  system  has  been  called  the  Lavoi- 
ticrian  theory :  in  consequence  of  its  opposition  to 
that  of  Stahl,  it  has  been  termed  the  antiphlogistic 
theory;  and  from  the  continual  use  of  the  gases 
in  its  construction,  it  is  sometimes  denominated 
the  pneumatic  theory ;  under  the  two  former  terms 
may  be  found  a  variety  of  other  particulars  con- 
nected with  its  nature  and  its  history.  Should  any 
future  discoveries,  cs  is  not  unlikely,  give  rise  to  any 
modifications  of  this  theory,  it  will  still  remain  a 
splendid  monument  of  the  genius  of  its  author;  a 
man,  whose  briiliant  talents  and  untimely  fate  reflect 
equal  honour  and  disgrace  on  the  country  which 
gave  him  birth. 

Dr.  Gren,  the  author  of  an  excellent  treatise  on 
chemistry  in  the  German  language,  has  adopted 
another  system,  which  he  calls  the  eclectic,  and 
which  he  has  formed  by  a  union  of  the  two  just 
mentioned,  resorting  either  to  the  phlogistic,  or  the 
antiphlogistic  theory,  as  the  nature  of  the  fact  he  is 
explaining,  or  the  circumstances  of  the  case*,  may 
seem  to  justify  his  preference.  He  thinks,  not  only 
that  it  is  possible  to  reconcile  the  system  of  Stahl 
with  that  of  Lavoisier:  but  that,  without  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  ail  the 
phenomena  of  chemistry.  This  opinion  of  Dr. 
Gren's,  though  not  peculiar  to  him,  does  not  appear 
to  have  met  with  a  very  extensive  reception. 

The  number  of  able  and  successful  cultivators 
of  chemistry,  in  all  its  departments,  has  so  much 
increased  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years, 
that  wc  can  only  mention  the  names  of  the  most 


distinguished,  and  refer  generally  to  the  different 
articles  in  biography  and  cliemistry'which  recount  the 
lives  of  the  dead,  and  the  labours  of  the  living,  for 
more  specific  information. 

Germans — M'cnze-I,  Klaproth,  Crell,  Goettling, 
Wieglib,  Tromsdorf,  Westrumb,  Gmetin,  Werner, 
Jacquin,  Weigel,  Richter,  Achard,  Lowitz,  Schwess, 
&c. 

Dutch— Gaubius,  Ingenhouss.  Van  Mens. 

French — Reaumur,  Hamel,  Hcllot,  Sa-e,  d' Arret, 
Bcrtholiet,  Bosc  d'Antic,  Monge,  Fourcroy,  Chaptal, 
Adet,  Ilassenfratz,  Durracq,  Sequin,  Yauquelin,  Tb. 
Saussure,  La  Place,  Proust,  &c 

Italians  — Scopoli,  Fontana,  Landriani,  Cavallo, 
Volta,  Galvani,  Spallanzani. 

Swedes — Brandt.  Wallerius,  Cronsledt,  Rinnan, 
Scheffer,  Gahn,  Wilcke. 

British — Watts,  Wedgwood,  Crawford,  Kirwan, 
Pearson,  Higpins,  Hope,  Cricl.ton,  Bancroft.  Blag- 
den,  Irvine,  Nicholson,  Hatchet,  Henry,  Howard, 
Hall,  Hutton,  Mushett,  Chenevix,  Wollaston.  count 
Rumford,  Herschcll,  Beddoes,  Davy,  Accum,  Allen, 
Pcpys,  cVc.  In  addition  to  those  named  in  the  course 
of  the  history. 

American — Mitchell,  Woodhouse,  &c.  &c 

In  consequence  of  the  multiplied  discoveries  of 
chemistry,  which  have  revealed  to  us  ao  many 
new  substances,  properties,  and  facts,  ihe  language 
of  the  science  had  become  embarrassed  and  obscure, 
each  discoverer  holding  himself  at  liberty  to  in- 
troduce what  terms  he  pleased,  without  regard  to 
propriety,  analogy,  or  order.  It  became,  therefore, 
a  desirable  object  to  reform  the  nomenclature, 
and  to  fix  it  upon  principles  which  should  I  e  ap- 
plicable to  all  the  wants  and  diversities  of  the 
science;  combining  at  once  the  essential  qualities 
of  perspicuity,  uniformity,  and  method.  This  import- 
ant undertaking  was  accomplished,  in  178*,  by  the 
French  chemists,  De  Morviau,  I-avoisier,  Ilerthollet, 
and  Fourcroy;  and  as  this  reformed  nomenclature 
has  now,  with  a  few  occasional  deviations,  become 
the  language  in  which  all  chemists  express  them- 
selves, we  shall  for  the  most  part  adopt  the  terms 
it  prescribes,  referring  for  an  account  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  is  founded,  and  the  improvements 
that  have  been  made  in  it,  to  the  article  NOMEN- 
CLATURE. 

Chemical  character* — The  substances  employed 
in  chemistry  are  numerous,  arid  abbreviations  or  arbi- 
trary signs  have  on  this  account  been  in  u>o,  by  which 
to  distinguish  them  from  a  very  early  period.  Among 
the  more  ancient  writers,  especially  the  alchemists, 
these  characters  were  adopted  not  merely  for  the  sake 
of  brevity,  but  chiefly  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
crecy, and  of  exalting  the  mysterious  dignity  of  their 
science  by  veiling  their  meaning  under  rude  and  bar- 
barous hieroglyphics.  The  moderns,  however,  in  their 
revision  of  these  characters  have  had  in  view  the  esia- 
blishment  of  an  universal  chemical  language,  intelligible 
to  the  writers  of  all  nations,  and  of  every  future  age. 
In  the  principal  characters  of  the  ancients  the  seven 
metals  first  known  were  distinguished  by  the  same 
marks  as  those  applied  to  the  seven  planets  by 
astronomers  in  general  Of  the  remaining  characters 
of  the  ancients  several  were  nere  arbitrary  signs, 
and  others  rude  types  or  hieroglyphics,  destitute 
alike  of  uniformity  and  meaning.  Bergman  im- 
proved this  method  of  writing,  by  adopting  simple 
characters;  and  by  rendering  "them  capable  of 
combination  and  arrangement,  he  contrived  to  ex- 
press compound  substances  with  greater  facility. 
After  the  reformation  of  the  nomenclature,  Messrs. 
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HassculYatx  and  Adet,  two  French  chemists,  in- 
vented a  aew  and  more  complete  system  of  cha- 
racters, which  they  intended  should  speak  a  lan- 
guage to  be  understood  by  the  learned  of  all  na- 
coos.  In  our  explanation  of  this  last  system,  we 
Uaii  nearly  follow  what  Mr.  Chenevix  has  said  in 
lis  judicious  remarks  upon  chemical  nomencla- 

IKTC. 

There  are  six  simple  radical  signs,  which  may 
be  considered  as  so  many  genera. 

The  first  genus  is  tbe  zig-zag  line,  and  is  used 
ta  dreote  light.  See  Chemical  signs,  PL  45.  No.  1. 

The  second  genus  is  the  straight  line.  It  com- 
prehends three  species,  characterized  by  its  direction. 

dp.  I.  A  perpendicular  line  denotes  calorie,  3. 

>p-  2.  A  horizontal  line  denotes  oxygen,  2. 

Sp.  3.  An  oblique  line  from  right  to  left,  ni- 
iroiprn,  -I. 

The  tliird  genus  is  a  crescent,  which  is  the 
generic  s>gn  of  simple  combustibles. 

Sp.  I.  With  the  horns  iuclined  to  the  right, 
carbon,  5. 

Sp.  2.  The  reverse  of  the  former,  hydrogen,  0. 

Sp-  3.  With  the  points  upwards,  sulphur,  7. 

Sp.  4.  The  reverse  of  the  latter,  phosphorus,  8. 

The  fourth  genus  is  a  triangle.  It  comprehends 
ta*  simple  salifiable  bases. 

Sp.  I.  With  the  point  upwards,  and  tbe  base 
horizontal,  9.  the  alkalies. 

Sp.  2.  With  the  point  downwards,  1 0.  the  earths. 

Each  ef  the  species  of  this  genus  comprehends 
several  individuals,  which  are  distinguished  by  in- 
serting within  the  triangle  the  first  letter  of  its 
t-rrx  in  the  Latin  language,  or,  if  two  species  be- 
gin with  the  same  letter,  the  first  letter  of  the  se- 
cond syllable  is  added  ;  thus,  for  potass  P.  soda  8. 
baryta  K.  strootia  St  lime  C.  magnesia  M.  glucina 
Ge.  gadolina  Gd.  or  Y.  for  vttria,  alumina  Al.  zir- 
coaia  Z.  silica  SL 

The  fifth  genus  is  a  circle,  II.  It  comprehends 
tie  metals  ;  and  the  species  are  distinguished  in  the 
same  manner  as  tbe  former,  by  inserting  within  it 
liar  primary  letters  of  the  first  aud  second  syllables ; 
thai,  for  gold  Ar.  platinum  Pt.  silver  Ag.  mercury 
H.  copper  Cp.  iron  Fr.  lead  Ph.  tin  Sn.  zinc  Z. 
antimony  Sb-  or  At,  bismuth  B.  cobalt  Cb.  nickel 
Sk.  snaagancsc  Mg.  uranium  U.  titanium  Tt.  tellu- 
rian TL  ehrotnium  Cm.  arsenic  As.  molybdeiium 
ML  tungsten  Ts.  culumbium  CL 

The  sixth  genus  is  a  square:  it  comprehends 
ail  the  unknown  bases  of  the  acids,  and  the  bases  of 
the  compound  oxides  and  the  acids. 

Sp.  1.  A  square  with  perpendicular  sides,  1 2. 
It  contains  the  unknown  and  compound  acidifi- 
shle  bases. 

Sp.  '2.  A  square  with  inclined  sides.  13.  It 
contains  the  compound  oxides.  The  individuals 
of  both  species  are  distinguished  as  before. 

AD  compound  bodies  are  expressed  by  combina- 
tions of  these  simple  characters.  But  as  simple 
bodies  are  capable  of  uniting  in  various  propor- 
bees,  it  becomes  necessary  that  these  proportions 
ti»<4d  be  expressed  ;  and  relative  position  has  ap- 
peared the  most  natural  method  of  doing  so.  In 
general,  when  the  proportion  of  anv  body  in  a  com- 
pound is  small,  its  sign  is  placed  above,  when  large, 
below,  as  in  35.  36.  42.  &c. 

Caloric  exists  in  all  bodies:  but,  according  to 
its  relative  quantity,  they  exist  as  solids,  fluids,  or 
gatsca.  To  express  the  first  state,  it  baa  not  been 


thought  necessary  to  introduce  the  sign  of  caloric; 
to  express  the  second,  it  is  placed  above ;  and  to 
express  the  third,  below,  as  in  the  examples  in  the 
plate  (22—32). 

Oxygen  als»  combines  with  many  bodies,  and  in 
several  proportions.  The  products  resulting  from 
these  combinations  are  either  oxides  or  acids. 
The  oxides  may  be  characterized  by  affixing  tbe 
sign  of  oxygen  to  tbe  left  side  of  the  sign  of  the  base, 
and  the  acids  by  affixing  it  to  the  right ;  and  the 
greater  or  less  degree  of  each  may  be  marked  by 
placing  it  above  or  below,  as  in  the  example  in  the 
plate.  In  this  we  have  deviated  from  the  common 
tables  of  chemical  signs,  and  we  trust  with  pro- 
priety ;  for  M.  Chenevix  has  remarked  of  the  system, 
that  "  One  of  its  chief  defects  is  the  impossibility 
of  marking,  by  any  piinciples  it  points  out,  the 
difTerence  of  the  metallic  oxides.  A  circle,  with 
the  mark  of  oxygen  at  the  top,  is  tbe  only  method 
of  marking  a  metallic  oxide ;  for  if  we  put'the  mark 
of  oxygen  lower,  it  will  then  have  the  force  of  an 
acid,  and  we  must  not  confound  the  situation  of  the 
signs  to  mark  differences  of  states,  or  the  whole  sys- 
tem will  become  confused."  But  the  alteration  pro- 
posed enables  us  to  mark  no  less  than  six  states  of 
oxygenizement.  When  the  sign  of  oxygen  is  placed 
on  the  left,  it  implies  that  the  compound  is  an 
oxide ;  if  it  be  placed  at  ton,  it  expresses  the  small- 
est degree  of  oxidizement ;  at  bottom,  the  highest, 
and  we  have  room  for  an  intermediate  one.  Tbe 
degrees  of  acidification  are  expressed  in  the  same 
manner,  except  that  the  character  of  oxygen  is 
placed  to  the  right  of  the  base.  See  14 — 21.  Pro- 
posal to  the  same  effect  has  been  made  by  Dr. 
Vandien  in  the  Journ.  de  Physique,  Vol.  5b".  and 
this  coincidence  is  a  proof  that  it  is  not  arbitrary, 
but  arises  naturally  from  an  attentive  considera- 
tion of  the  subject. 

The  other  primary  combinations  arc  expressed 
in  the  same  way.  When  they  unite  only  in  one 
proportion,  or  when  the  proportions  are  indif- 
ferent, the  signs  are  placed  iodillerently.  though  it 
would  be  better  to  place  them  in  one  determinate 
way  ;  but  wheu  either  of  them  is  in  excess,  its  sign 
is  always  placed  below.  Thus  heavy  bydro-car- 
bonous  oxide  is  expressed  by  placing  the  sign  of 
hydrogen  above  that  of  carbon,  36,  light  hydro- car- 
bouous  oxide  by  reversing  their  position,  35.  Glass 
is  expressed  by  placing  the  signs  of  soda  and  sili- 
ca fide  by  side,  4 1  ;  the  liquor  silicum,  by  placing 
the  sign  of  the  alkali  under  that  of  the  earth,  ar.d 
adding  the  sign  of  fluidity  above,  42. 

Tlie  secondary  compounds  are  expressed  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  basis  has  been  generally 
placed  before  tbe  acid,  to  admit  of  the  sign  of  the 
degree  of  acidification  being  added  to  the  acid ;  and 
the  same  position  fortunately  admits  of  the  sign  of 
the  degree  of  oxidizement  being  added  to  the  oxide, 
when  a  metallic  oxide  forms  the  baris  of  the  salt. 
The  excess  of  acid  or  base  is  marked  as  before,  by 
placing  the  acid  or  base  below.  With  regard  to 
the  metallic  salts,  Mr.  Chenevix  has  given  soma 
reasons  for  not  introducing  the  sign  of  oxygen; 
but  he  himself  has  given  the  most  powerful  reason 
for  introducing  it,  by  proving,  that  the  real  differ- 
ence between  calomel  and  corrosive  sublimate  is  in 
the  state  of  oxidizement  of  the  metal.  The  man- 
ner of  marking  the  oxides  proposed  above  enables 
us  to  express  this  difTerence  distinctly,  when  the  de- 
gree of  oxidizement  is  ascertained. 
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Exri.A.VATION  of  the  TaDLL  of  ClIfc.MUAL  Su.NS. 

Generic  Signs. 


No. 


1,  Light. 

j.  Carbon. 

9.  Alkalies. 

11.  Metals. 

.'.  Oxygen. 

J.  Hvdrogtn. 

:o.  Earths. 

3.  Caloric. 

7.  Sulphur. 
A.  Phosphorus. 

4.  Nitrogen. 

18,  Icidifiable 
bases,  un- 
kaown  or 
compound. 


I  ;.  Compound 

oxides. 


Ni>. 


Combinations  of  Oxygen. 
Oxides. 


Acids. 


14. 

.  j 
Nitrogen. 

1  1 

Atmospheric 

oir. 

3 

Nitrous 
nxide. 

:\. 

Nitric 
oxide. 

1  r 

1 

Nitrous. 

— «_ 
2 

i 

Nitric.  ' 

\       I  i  ' 

15. 

Carbon. 

Incombustible 
coaL 

Char- 
coal. 

Carbonic 
oxide. 

i 

i  Carbonic. 

18. 

Hydrogen. 

Water. 

I 

1 

17. 

Sulphur. 

Oxide  of 
sulphur. 

Sulphur* 
ous. 

Sulphuric. 

18. 

Mercury. 

Black  oxide. 

Yellow. 

Hod. 



ty. 

Iron. 

Green  oxide. 

lied. 

. 

'20. 



Arscu.c. 

While. 

- 

Arsenic. 

21. 

Muriatic  ra- 
dical. 

Muri- 
atic 

Oxyge- 
nized 
muriatic. 



Hyper-ox. 
ygenfated 
tnunatic- 

Comblnattom  of 'caloric. — 2V«  Oxygen.  '2'i.  Ni- 
trogen. '1\  Sulpiiur.  25.  Potass.  26.  Acetic  acid. 
V7.  Ice.  VH.  Ammonia.  '29.  Sulphuric  ucid.  AO. 
Mercury.  31.  White  oxide  of  arsenic.  Acetat 
ammonia.  Die  three  columns  represent  the 
mode  of  characterising  the  three  states  of  aggrega- 
tion ol  each  of  these  substances. 

Primary  compound*.—  3i.  Ammonia.  3*1.  Car- 
buret  of  iron.  35.  Light  hydro-carbonous  oxide.  HO". 
Heavy  hydro-carbonous  oxide.  AT.  Sulphuretted 
phosphorus.  38.  Phosphurelled  sulphur.  .'{•». 
Amalgam  of  gold.  40.  Alloy  of  silver  and  cooper. 
41.  Glass.  42.  Liquor  silicum. 

Secondary  compounds. — 4.1.  Sulpbat  of  potass. 
44-  Sulpbat  of  potass.  4">.  Supcr-sulphnt  of  pot- 
ass. 4b".  Sulphat  of  alumina  47.  Supcr-sulphat 
of  alumina  and  potass,  alum.  4H.  Nitrat  of  pot- 
ass. 4.°.  Muriat  of  ammonia.  50.  I  lyper-oxyge- 
ni/ed  muriat  of  potass.  51.  Tartrat  of  soda  and 
potass.  fr2«  Sub- bo  rat  of  snda.  53.  Sub-muriat  of 
mercury  less  oxidised*  calomel.  54.  ."Muriat  of 
mercury  more  oxidized,  corrosive  sublimaL  55. 
Green  sulphate  of  iron.  Mi.  Brown  sulphate  of  iron. 
57.  Tartrat  of  antimony  and  potass.  5K.  Sub-ace- 
tat  of  copper.  51*.  Acetat  of  copper.  60.  Soap  of 
soda.  61.  Soap  of  ammonia.  ti2.  Hydroguretted 
sulphurct  of  po!ass.  C>  i.  Litharge  plaster.  64. 
Ammoniuret  of  gold.    65.  Fulminating  gold. 

Whether  this  chemical  short- hand  will  ever  bo 
brought  into  extensive  use.  and  whether,  if  it  be, 
much  m;,L  rial  advantage  would  result  from  its  adop- 
t;on,  are  questions  which  we  shall  not  take  upon 
us  to  deride.    We  did  not,  however,  think  it  right 


to  omit  this  opportunity  of  presenting  to  our  readers 
a  slight  sketch  of  its  principles  and  design. 

To  those  who  are  d  siruus  of  making  further  re- 
searches into  the  history  of  chemistry  than  our 
limited  outline  will  enable  thim  to  do,  we  would 
reeomsuMd  0  perusal  of  rresuoy's  History  of  the 
Hermetic  Philosophy;  Ola  us  Borricbiui  de  Ortu  et 
Progress!!  Chemitr ;  the  Introduction  to  Seme's 
Ch.  inistry ;  the  first  chapter  of  Boerhaave's  Che- 
mistry ;  the  Discourse  pre  fixed  to  .Macquer's  Chenii- 
ral  Dictionary;  Bergman's  Essay  on  the  His- 
tory of  Chemistry;  the  first  of  Dr.  Watson's  Ks- 
tays  ;  &c.  Sue.  ;  together  with  the  various  articles 
in  this  work  which  relate  to  the  subject. 

Utility  vf  cfu  rwis/ry.— The  uses  of  chemistry  are 
innumerable.  Embracing  within  its  wide  circum- 
ference every  material  substance,  visible  or  invisi- 
ble, which  is  within  the  reach,  or  subject  to  the 
experiment,  of  man,  it  renders  the  most  important 
services  to  natural  history,  medicine,  and  the  arts. 
It  acquaints  us  with  the  intimate  nature  of  bodies, 
their  mutual  relations  and  effects;  it  explains  to  us  a 
great  multitude  of  natural  phenomena  ;  it  leaches  us 
how  to  discriminate  between  the  different  qualities 
of  substances,  and  how  to  adapt  them  to  our  wants  ; 
it  increases  our  acquaintance  with  the  beautiful  sys- 
tem of  laws  that  rcgulatj  the  creation;  it  enlarges 
our  minds  by  the  views  which  it  thus  opens  to  us, 
mitigates  the  evils  of  life  by  guarding  us  against 
many  of  its  dangers,  and  multiplies  its  comforts  by 
furnishing  us  with  numbcrlesi  conveniences  which 
we  could  not  otherwise  possess. 

Apparatus  of  chemirtry, —  l-'or  the  performance  of 
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chemical  experiments,  ami  th«  management  of  the 
different  processes,  as  well  as  for  the  reception  and 
application  of  the  various  agents  and  products,  a 
number  of  Teasels  and  utensils  arc  necessary  ;  the 
principal  of  these  are  the  following. 
Alembics  Lutes 

Manometer 
Mattrass 
Mercurial  trough 
Mortar  and  pestle 
Muffles 

Baths  Prlican 
Blow-pipes  Phials 
Bolt-bead  Pneumatic  trough 

Calorimeter  Pyrometer 
Calcining  pots  Receivers 
Capsules  Registers 
Crucibles  Retort 
Cupels  Refrigeratory 
Digest  or  Reverberalory 
Eolipile  Sand  bath 

Eudiometer  Spatula 
Fdter  Stills 
Flasks  Syphon 
Funnels  Test-papers 
Furnaces  Thermometers 
Gas-holder  Tubes 
Gas  meter  Vats 
Gravimeter  Wster-bath 
Hygrometer  Worm  tub 

Jars  Woulfe's  apparatus 

Laboratory,  portable  Nooth's  do. 
Lamps  Watu's  do. 


Descriptions  of  these  may  be  found  under  their 
respective  names. 

In  the  conducting  of  experiments,  nothing  is  of 
greater  importance  than  a  continual  attention  to 
ncainesa  and  order.  Every  jar  or  phial  should 
bare  a  label  on  it,  denoting  the  subsrance  it  con- 
tains, unless  when  it*  nature  is  evident  from  in. 
rpection,  and  the  date  and  ohject  of  the  experi- 
ment. "  I  would  caution  the  student,"  says  Mr. 
Henry, "  not  to  engage  in  many  different  experi- 
ments at  once  ;  the  consequences  of  which  are  that 
the  attention  is  distracted,  and  that  many  inter- 
esting changes  pass  unnoticed.  It  will  contribute 
to  form  a  habit  of  accurate  observation,  if  the  ap- 
pearances that  occur  in  experimenta  be  regularly 
and  distinctly  noted  down  ;  and  such  an  exercise 
will  tend,  also,  to  facilitate  the  acquirement  of  the 
art  of  describing  chemical  phamomena  ;  to  do  which, 
with  selection  and  precision,  is  far  from  being  an 
universal  ulent.  In  advising  an  attention  to  neat- 
ness, however,"  continues  Mr.  H.  '*  1  am  far  from 
ting  a  frivolous  regard  to  show,  or  even 
scrupulous  a  nicety  about  the  appearance  of 
With  the  aid  merely  of  Florence  flasks, 
of  common  phials,  and  of  wine  glasses,  some  of  the 
most  interesting  and  useful  experiments  may  be 
made;  and  in  converting  these  vessels  to  the  pur- 
pose of  apparatus,  a  considerable  saving  of  expense 
will  accrue  to  the  experimentalist"  ft  is  evident, 
however,  that  such  a  course  of  experiments  thus 
conducted  must  be  of  a  very  limited  nature ;  and  in 
particular  it  may  be  observed  that  those  beautiful 
and  interesting  experiments  which  relate  to  the 
gases  require  an  appropriate  set  of  apparatus  to 
perform  them  circumstantially,  and  exhibit  to  ad- 
vantage the  properties  of  those  curious  fluids,  the 
discovery  of  which  forms  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
chemical  science. 

C'tentical  $ubititncei. — The  phxnomena  of  che- 
mistry depend  upon  those  mutual  attractions  or 
aftaitiea  of  different  material  substances,  which  are 


continually  taking  place,  and  which  vary  in  their 
action  and  intensity  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
substances  themselves  and  die  almost  infinite  varietv 
of  circumstances  in  winch  tliey  may  be  placed.  To 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  these  mutual  actions  of 
bodies  upon  each  other,  and  of  the  results  that  a>c 
produced  by  them,  is  the  great  object  of  chemical 
investigation.  In  our  enumeration  of  the  various 
substances  which  have  occupied  the  attention  of 
chemist*,  such  properties  of  the  principal  of  them 
will  be  noticed,  as  may  serve  to  exh.bit  a  general 
and  at  the  same  time  a  connected  view  of  the  leading 
facta  and  doctrines  of  the  science;  while,  for  a  more 
extended  and  specific  information,  we  must  refer  to 
the  respective  articles  as  they  occur  in  the  order  of 
the  alphabet. 

I.  L aloric—  Caloric,  or  matter  of  beat,  the  active 
principle  which  caures  the  sensation  of  heat,  and 
gives  rise  to  its  innumerable  phenomena,  is  diffused, 
as  far  as  we  can  judge,  throughout  all  nature;  it 
aeparati-s  the  panicles  of  bodies  by  insinuating  itself 
between  them,  and  diminishes  their  attraction;  it 
dilates  bodies,  fuses  solids,  and  rarefies  liquids  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  reitder  them  invi  d  ie,  and  coo- 
vert  them  into  elastic,  compressible,  aeriform  fluids. 
It  increases  the  attraction  of  the  particles  which  it 
separates  for  the  particles  of  adjacent  bodies;  and 

f.       L.  _      —  ~       -  ■  ■  a— ■  f  i  .  I  1  u*n»l—«.i<il  ni^ulu^      r~  ,  \  

is  nence  successiuiij  empioytu  io  proouce  com- 
binations, and  facilitate  reciprocal  unions.  Caloric 
haa  different  attractions  or  different  degrees  of  af- 
finity for  different  bodies  ;  and  different  bodies  vary 
also  in  their  capacity  for  receiving  caloric.  When 
bodies  unite,  cither  they  lose  caloric,  which  indi- 
cates that  the  new  coinpoucd  contains  lesa  than  its 
component  parts,  and  the  best  is  perceptible  to  our 
organs  or  our  instruments  by  an  increase  of  tem- 
perature ;  or  the  bodies  which  combine  absorb  ca- 
loric, and  the  new  compound  contains  more  heat 
than  iti  parts  did  separately,  and  in  this  case  the 
mixture  becomes  colder.  Sometimes  caloric  ad- 
heres so  foicibly  to  bodies,  that  it  preventa  their 
combining  with  others  ;  its  attraction  for  some  sub- 
stances is  so  great  that  it  is  very  frequently  em- 
ployed with  advantage  for  separating  these  substances 
from  the  compounds  in  which  they  enter,  and  for 


analysing  compound  bodies,  as  in  distillation,  and 
all  decompositions  by  fire.  Those  bodies  which  ab- 
sorb caloric  more  speedily  than  others  are  regarded 
as  conductors  of  caloric;  those  which  are  most 
coloured  are  generally  the  best  conductors.  On  the 
applieation  of  this  principle  depend  a  great  variety 
of  effects  which  are  constantly  occurring  in  chemical 
experiments  and  operations,  in  arts  and  manufactures, 
and  in  common  life :  they  are  too  obvioua  and  too 
great  in  number  to  need  or  allow  of  enumeration 
here. 

II.  Light.— light,  whether  it  be  considered  as  a 
modification  of  caloric,  or  a  separate  principle,  has 
so  many  distinct  properties  aa  to  justify  us  in 
treating  it  by  itself.  It  acts  in  four  dittcrtiil  ways 
with  respect  to  the  bodies  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact  It  is  either,  I.  totally  reflected  from  their 
surfaces,  and  produces  whiteness ;  or,  "i,  it  is  only 
partially  reflected,  whence  arise  different  colours ; 
or,  3.  it  is  more  or  leas  completely  absorbed,  and 
occasions  blackness;  or,  4.  it  passes  through  bodies, 
and  constitutes  transparency.  In  ita  passage 
through  transparent  bodies,  it  experiences  a  re- 
fraction, or  deviation  from  its  direct  course,  which 
is  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  density  of  the  body,  if 
incombustible,  and  so  much  the  greater  also  as  they 
are  combustible.  Light,  in  refracting,  is  separated 
into  an  immense  number  of  variously  -coloured  rays, 
among  which  seven  are  principally  distinguished, 
red,  oiange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet. 
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Light  also  acts  chemically  on  substances:  sane 
nciils  are  decomposed,  many  falls  change  their 
nature;  the  oxide*  of  metals  in  general  re-ap- 
proach the  metallic  state ;  and  vegetables  l»ce:»me 
coloured.  Hindi  and  iiifluiuiiK'ble ;  for  while  de- 
prived of  light,  they  remain  pale  and  insipid,  and 
are  what  the  From  li  writers  call  etiolated.  Many 
of  the  effects  of  this  (.lenient  are  also  exposed  to 
common  observation. 

111.  Atmospheric  ahr — The  diffusion  of  thissub- 
s  Mice  universally  around  US,  the  necessity  of  it  to 
our  existence,  and  its  influence  on  the  ph.enonuna 
of  nature,  concur  in  rendering  it  nn  object  of  eery 
considerable  importance.  The  air  aits  in  a  collec- 
tive mass,  by  its  weight,  its  moisture  or  dryness, 
its  temperature,  its  elasticity,  and  by  the  dissolving 
power  which  it  exerts  on  all  natural  bodies.  Ex. 
perimcnts  made  in  contact  with  the  air,  differ  widely 
in  their  results  from  those  which  are  performed  in 
vacuo ;  and  it  is  generally  necessary  to  ascertain 
the  state  of  the  barometer,  thermometer,  and  hy- 
grometer, in  chemical  experiments.  Atmospheric 
air  is  sensibly  the  same  with  regard  to  its  intimate 
qualities,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  we  ex. 
amine ;  its  different  degree!  of  salubrity  arising 
from  the  extraneous  particles  which  happ«  n  to  be 
mixed  with  it  in  different  situations.  The  two  chief 
properties!  of  this  air  are  the  support  it  administers 
to  respiration  and  to  combustion.  Animals  cannot 
breathe  long,  nor  can  a  combustible  body  continue 
to  burn  without  a  fresh  supply  of  this  air,  or  u  cer- 
tain matter  extracted  from  it.  Experiments  show 
that  a  body  burning  in  the  air  effects  a  real  analysis 
of  this  fluid,  absorbing  a  part  of  it,  which  is  called 
vital  air  <  r  oxygen  gas,  and  which,  while  it  main- 
tai ns  combustion,  changes  the  nature  of  the  burning 
body,  and  generally  increases  its  weight  That 
portion  of  the  atmospheric  airwl.ich  is  not  absorbed, 
is  also  a  gaseous  fluid,  and  is  denominated  azotic 
gas,  or  nitrogen  ;  it  is  lighter  than  atmospheric 
air,  extinguishes  flame,  and  speedily  kills  animals; 
it  is  also  me  of  the  constituents  of  several  com- 
pounds, as  will  be  seen  under  its  name.  A  small 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gar,  also  enters  into  the 
composition  of  atmospheric  air. 

A  combustible  body  which  has  burnt  in  atmo- 
spheric air,  absorbing  ail  the  oxygen  gas  to  which  it 
in  Capable  of  uniting,  can  born  no  longer  in  a  fresh 
quantity  of  air;  it  has  become  incombustible  and 
frequently  saline.    The  oxygen  becomes  fixtd  in 


the  burning  body  ;  an  1  the  caloric,  which  held  the 
Oxygen  in  the  state  of  gas,  Ix-mg  set  at  liberty,  oc- 
casions the  heat  which  always  attends  combustion. 
It  is  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  the  light, 
which  constitutes  flame  is  also  separated  from  the 
oxygen  that  is  absorbed  ;  for,  1st.  combustible  bodies 
afford  much  more  flame  when  they  burn  in  vital  air 
al  me  than  in  atmospheric  air;  J.  there  are  com- 
bustible bodies  which  do  not  burn  with  llaine  exct-pt 
in  vital  air;  3.  some  burnt  bodies  lose  their  oxygen 
on  the  contact  of  light  alone.  To  separate  the 
oxygen  from  a  burnt  body  is  to  perform  an  ope- 
ration the  reverse  of  combustion  ;  this  is  called 
deoxydalion  or  disoxydalton,  and  takes  place  in  the 
reduction  of  metals,  and  other  similar  processes. 
From  the  whole  it  appears  that  vital  air  is  a  basis 
solidifiable.  ponderous,  and  acidifying,  dissolved  in 
caloric,  to  which  it  is  indebted  for  its  form  of  oxygen 
gas ;  and  in  this  view,  combustion  consists  of  a, 
more  or  less  complete  precipitation  of  oxygen  from 
its  dissolvent,  and  its  fixation  in  the  burning  body. 
Oxygen  has  also  a  peculiar  affinity  lor  each  distinct 
substance  to  which  it  may  become  united;  by  means 
of  which  degrees  of  affinity  we  are  frequently  ena- 
bled to  transfer  oxygen  from  a  burnt  body  to  a 
combustible  one;  thus  iron,  zinc,  antimony,  &c. 
burnt  with  flame,  when  heated  with  oxvd  of  niercurv, 

F  w  •  a* 

from  winc  h  they  attract  the  oxygen,  and  contain  it 
in  u  more  solid  form. 

Among  the  elements  of  air,  beside  the  three 
gases  WO  have  mentioned,  we  must  also  consider 
water,  which  exists  in  it  in  a  state  of  solution,  or 
of  a  perfect  invisible  vapours  no  portion  of  atmo- 
spheric air  has  yet  been  found  which  is  entirely 
destitute  of  this  fluid;  r.nd  lo  its  prcfcnce  we  must 
ascribe  a  share  in  the  production  of  almost  every 
phaMomcnon  of  nature  or  of  art.  We  must  alse» 
add  to  the  constituents  of  atmospheric  air,  caloric, 
light,  the  electric  and  magnetic  fluids,  which  are  in. 
tmat.ly  blended  with  it,  and  are  traversing  it  <  on. 
linually  in  all  directions ;  these  must  undoubtedly 
possess  some  influence  over  several  of  its  properties  ; 
but  to  what  extent,  or  in  what  manner,  this  influ- 
ence is  exerted,  cur  present  knowledge  will  not  en- 
able us  to  determine. 

IV.  fiasfM^or  ncrijinm  fluids. —  (M  the  e  curious 
and  important  substances  we  shall  only  mention 
here  their  names,  with  their  synonyms;  descriptive; 
accounts  of  them  and  their  properties  occur  under 
their  respective  articles. 


Ammoniacal  gas,  formerly  termed  Alkaline  air. 

.      .            ...  S  Phlocisticated  air,  mephitis,  impure  air,  nitro- 

Azotic  gas  or  Nitrogen   .  .  . .  (     g^R„15  ajr 

Carbonic  acid  gas  Fixed  air.  solid  air  of  Hales,  cretaceous  acid  rra$„ 

Carbonated  hydrogen  gas  Heavy  inflammable  air.  [aerial  acid. 

Fluoric  acid  gas  Sparry  acid  air. 

Hydrogen  or  Hydrogenous  gas  Inflammable  air;  phlogiston  of  Mr.  Kitwan. 

Hydrogenous  gas  of  marshes  Mepbitized  inflammable  air. 

Muriatic  acid  gas  Marine  air,  acid  air. 

Nitrous  gas  Nitrous  air. 

Nitrous  oxyd  Dcphlogisticatcd  nitrous  air. 

Olefiant  gas  Oil  making  gas. 

Oxygen  gas  Vital  air,  pure  air,  dcqddogisticatcd  air. 

Oxymuriaiic  acid  gas  Dephlogisticated  marine  air. 

Prussic  acid  gas  Prussian  air. 

Sulphuric  acid  gas  Vitriolic  acid  air. 

Sulphurated  hydrogen  gas  Hepatic  air. 

Phosphorizcd  hydrogen  gas  Phosphoric  air. 

V.  Combustible  tub$tanct$. — Under  this  deno-        I.  Simple  combustibles,  are  those  which  hare 

r.tination  are  included   all    substances  C3[>able  of  not   been   hitherto   decomposed    by   analysis,  or 

combining  more  or  less  rapidly  with  oxygen,  and  formed  by  the  union  of  other  substances.    Such  are* 

diMiti'sging  foul  it  caloric  and  light:  these  aiv  azoi,  hydrogen,  carbon  or  diamond,  phosphorua, 

divid.'d  into  two  classes,  simple  and  ccmponnd.  sulphur,  and  n;cl«Is. 
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ha  bitis  of  azotic  gat,  unknown,  how. 
t,  io  any  other  state  than  that  of  gas  j  it  ex- 
tinguttoes  comousiion,  mut  animals ;  ana  lorms 
one  of  the  constituents  of  ammonia,  of  nitric  acid, 
tod  of  animal  substances.    It  is  one  of  the  most 
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Hydrogen,  one  of  the  principles  of  water,  ia  also 
unknown  in  a  separate  state ;  in  that  of  gas,  it  ia 
sixteen  time*  lighter  than  common  air.  It  ia  inso- 
luble  in  roost  bodies ;  but  dissolves  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus, carbon,  oils,  &c.  forming  different  gases ; 
and  decomposes  several  acids  and  metallic  oxyda. 

Carbon,  the  purely  combustible  matter  of  char- 
coal, forming  with  oxygen  carbonic  acid,  having  a 
greater  attraction  for  oxygen  than  any  known  sub- 
lUocc,  and  depriving  all  other  burnt  bodies  of  this 
principle.  It  exista  in  abundance  in  animals  and 
vegetables,  constituting  almost  wholly  the  solid 
basis  of  the  latter ;  is  soluble  in  alkalies  and  hydro- 
gen gas;  unites  with  metals,  particularly  iron, 
viih  which  it  forms  plumbago,  &  c. 

Diamond,  is  now  considered  by  chemists  as  pure 
cirbon  in  a  state  of  crystallization ;  but  never  yet 
icitable  by  human  art. 

Phosphorus,  a  white,  transparent,  crystallized, 
and  extremely  fusible  substance.  It  burns,  aa  it 
were  spontaneously,  at  every  known  degree  of  tem- 
perature ;  at  a  few  degrees  above  the  freezing  point, 
it  traits  a  white  flame,  with  a 


but  little  heat,  and  forma  phosphorus  acid ;  at 
167°  and  upwarda  it  burna  rapidly,  with  a  vivid 
and  very  brilliant  flame,  without  any  perceptible 
odour,  and  forms  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  never  found 
pure  in  a  native  state ;  it  unites  with  sulphur  and 
metala,  and  is  soluble  in  hydrogen  gas.  It  is  now 
found  to  exist  in  minerals  and  vegetables,  as  well  aa 
in  animal  substances. 

Sulphur,  a  yellowish  substance,  odorous,  and 
electrical.  It  is  found  in  the  earth,  in  some  waters, 
in  animal  and  vegetable  juices.  It  burns  cither  in  a 
gentle  heat  without  inflaming,  forming  a  red  or 
brown  ox  yd ;  or  slowly  with  a  blue  flame,  and  the 
formation  of  sulphureous  acid ;  or  rapidly  with  a 
white  flame,  producing  sulphuric  acid.  Sulphur 
dissolves  hydrogen,  and  forms  with  it  an  intolera- 
bly fetid  and  unwholesome  gas  I  it  combines  with 
earths  and  alkalies,  charcoal  and  phosphorus  ;  with 
the  latter  it  forma  a 
an  oiL 

Metals  arc  well  known  for  their  great  ponderoai- 

sevcral  of  them  : 
nboatible  ; 

decompose  water  and  several  acids ;  unite  with 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  carbon,  and  each  other  at 
diflerent  temperatures ;  and  in  their  state  of  oxyda 
perform  a  double  function,  that  of  acida  with  eartha 
aud  alkalies,  and  that  of  salifiable  bases  with  acids. 


ty  and  lustre,  and  the  ductility  of  sev 
they  are  ftutble,  crystaliizable.  and 


Table  of  the  MxraLa,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  Specific  Gravity. 


Colour. 


Nickel, 
NiEie, 


White, 

Yellow, 

Brown, 

White, 

White, 

Blue-white, 

Grey, 

White, 

Whitish, 

White, 


Grey, 
White, 


ron, 
Molybdena, 
Tin, 

Zinc,  i 
llanganesc 
Antimony, 
Tanulite. 

Tt!"  T  .« 
u  ranium, 

Tellurium, 

Titanium, 

Cerium, 

Chromium, 

Coiumbium, 

Iridium, 


Blue-gn-y, 

Grey, 

White 

White, 

White, 

Grey, 

Grey, 

White, 

Red, 


White 


Spec.gr. 


?30OO 

19300 

87-tOO 

IH-568 

115 

1 1-352 

11-3 

10510 

own 

9-000 

8-870 

855 

8-310 

8-150 

7-718 

7-500 

7-799 

7  190 

7000 

f>-860 

6-500 

6-440 

6  I  15 

4-2 


Hard, 
nesa. 

8 

? 

H 

7 

k 

S 
fi 
9 

6 

H 

9 

H 

6 
0 


Fusing 
point. 


Mallea- 
bility 


170-f  W 

.S2  W 


>e.20O0 


-19 


540 


F 
F 


28  W 

460  F 

150  W 

27  W 

400  F 

10  W 

158  W 


442 

700 
160 

BOB 


V 
F 

w 

F 


540  +  F 


|600ti 


8000 

0 
0 


Tens, 
city. 


274 
157 


18 
187 

302 

549 
SI 


be  added  the  two  very  sin 

liscovered  by  1 

Hr.  Davy,  in  p 

|  Fotaaaium. 
j.Sodtum, 

White, 
White, 

|  -77- 

60  +  F 
120+F 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  two  last  substances  admitting  them  in  the  class  of  metallic  bodies ; 

bring  not  only  smaller  than  that  of  the  lightest  but  their  other  properties  are  so  aimilar  to  those 

atnerals  and  earthr,  but  lower  also  than  that  of  of  metals  that  Mr.  Davy  considers  himself  justified, 

•iter,  some  doubts  ariae  aa  to  the  propriety  of  notwithstanding  their  lightness,  in  classing  thtm 
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;im.)S|;  these  bodies,  sonic  of  which  lie  observes 
diner  from  each  other  in  as  great  a  proportion  in 
tins  refpect,  as  potasvum  r.nd  lodinm  difler  from 
ihr  lghtt-vi  of  the  metals  previously  discovered. 

All  the  nietals  were  form  rly  supposed  to  be 
compound  bodies,  on  Account  perh.-ps.  of  thr  pul- 
verulent n  tiitc  of  t|  eir  calces  or  oxvdes.  Mavow 
was  iIm;  fir>t  who  appear*  to  haw  supported  that 
ihey  were  simple  suhM.nuc* ;  arid  subsequent 
examinations  have  placet)  the  question  beyond  all 
rational  doubt. 

Metal*  are  found  chiefly  in  the  bowels  of  tiie 
i  arili ;  ti'on^li  ll>ey  r-onsutimes  recur  on,  or  near, 
the  surface  They  ".re  met  with  in  different  Ct  ta- 
bulations with  other  matters,  as  sulphur,  oxygen, 
and  acids  ;  sometimes  tluy  are  united  with  each 
other,  and  in  some  few  instance!  lh  y  .are  discover- 
ed in  a  pure  metallic  state-.  In  their  different 
states  of  combinations  they  are  said  to  be  miners* 
lised,  and  are  called  ores  :  these  o;es  occur  ptin- 
cipally  in  mountainous  districts,  and  in  the  cavi- 
ties of  rocks.  The  metal  is  generally  incrustcd 
and  intermingled  with  some  earthy  sub  tame, 
termed  its  matrix  The  art  of  describing  ores, 
and  of  discriminating  between  l hem.  will  be  treat* 
ed  under  the  term  MiNl.lt  \l.oc.Y  ;  that  of  assaying 
or  analysing  them,  under  Docima&ia;  and  that  of 
extracting  the  metals  in  the  large  1  ay,  for  the 
purposes  of  commerce  and  of  life,  under  Metal- 
i.  r  m.  v.  The  utility  of  metals  is  inexpressible :  they 
are  the  great  instruments  of  human  industry  ;  m  r- 

viceable  in  the  highest  degree  and  in  all  si:  unions 
to  mankind  at  large  ;  and  exceedingly  interesting 
to  the  chemist  and  the  natural  philosopher  00  ac- 
count of  the  curious  properties  tluy  exhibit,  the 
numerous  combinations  into  which  they  enter* 
and  tie  part  whith  they  perform  in  the  great 
economy  of  nature 

Cotnj4HiHti  rotubitsi'il-ls,  are  such  as  result 
from  a  comb'nation  of  two  or  more  nf  the  preced- 
ing ones :  thus  the  solutions  of  sulphur,  oa:l>nn, 
phosphorus,  and  arsenic  in  hvdrogrn  gas.  ars  in- 
flammable gases;  and  the  combinations  of  sulphur 
with  phosphorus,  o)  carbon  with  iron,  rf  different 
met. ds  with  sulphur.  | Jiospl.nriis,  and  each  other, 
are  compound  combustible  b<  Ju  s.  <  'I  this  kind  are 
almost  ail  the  combustibles  we  meet  W'th  in  nature. 

When  the  properties  of  compound  combustible 
lntdies  arc  eompared  with  t  he>«-«-  i,t  simple  com  I  us. 
tildes,  it  appears  that  the  former  sometimes  absorb 
oxygen  with  more  avidity  than  if  thev  were  alone, 
as  many  metallic  sulphurcts.  and  alloys  ;  at  other 
limes,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  them  It  ss  ready 
to  burn,  on  account  of  the  strong  attraction  tluy 
posse;.*  for  eai  h  other,  which  is  the  rase  in  genera) 
w  ith  phosphorated  metals.  There  are  even  some 
that  are  long  unalterable  in  the  uir.  appearing  to 
have  lost  by  their  intimate  Ci  mbination  the  pro- 
jierty  of  licing  combustible,  which  they  exert  only 
when  strongly  heated;  as  (he  carburet  of  iron, 
which  is  even  employed  with  >ome  success  to  pre- 
vent iron  from  contracting  rust, 

ilydrogcu  and  carbon,  very  intimately  united 
together  in  the  capillary  tubes  of  vegetables,  and 
frequently  containing  small  portions  of  earths, 
ulkulics,  acids,  anil  especially  oxygen,  form  bitu- 
mensj  ods,  and  resins,  which,  though  tluy  have  a 
tendency  to  burn  and  separate,  preserve  some- 
time the  equilibrium  of  their  combination,  till 
a  rapid  increase  of  temperature,  accompanied 
with  the  contact  of  air  or  water,  puts  an 
end  to  this  equilibrium*  by  isolating  their  ele- 
ments, and  uniting  them  s<  paraiely  w  ith  i  Mgen. 
Accordingly  the  product!  of  thcte  c>  n  pound 
ombust  lies  arc  universally  w.trer  and  catbtnic 
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acid.  It  is  the  same  with  alcohol,  ami  with  ether, 
formed  by  modification!  of  the  principle!  of  »«•• 
getable  matter,  which,  in  their  ultimate  ina lysis, 
are  nothing  else  linn  combinations  of  hydrogen 
and  carbon  w  ith  more  or  less  oxyuen  end  water. 

A  very  yriat  dillerence  subsists  between  the  *a- 
rious  kinds  of  bodies  with  respect  to  tlr.;r  com. 
bustibiliiy.  Almost  all  combustible  bodies  burn 
in  different  ways;  they  all  absorb  diQcreut  quan- 
tiii.s  of  oxygen,  not  only  according  t<>  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  each,  but  also  to  the  tempe- 
rature in  which  they  ere  Combustible  snd  to 
the  maimer  in  which  they  are  burned. 

This  exhibition  of  the  different  species  of  com- 
bustible bodies,  and  their  principal  characteristic 
properties,  shows  the  part  they  act  in  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  globe.  It  authori  cs  us  to  divide 
almost  all  the  productions  of  m.ture  into  twit 
grand  classes,  one  of  combustible  bodies,  the 
other  of  bodies  already  burnt  :  in  the  masses  end 
action  i  f  the  former  w*e  discern  the  causes  of  in- 
flammable meteors,  partial  heat,  volcanoes,  the 
perpetual  alterations  of  tbe  surface  nf  the  earth, 
fee.  ;  in  the  existence  of  the  latter,  we  perceive 
the  source  of  the  number  and  divtrsity  of  acids, 
saline  compounds,  uxyds,  and  metallic  salts,  which 
varj  in  a  thousand  ways  the  appearance  of  ores, 
their  reciprocal  dt composition,  and  I  heir  alier- 
atiotis  by  the  action  of  water,  air,  and  li^ht  ;  in 
fine,  we  discover  in  vegetable!  mar  hint  s  which 
nature  has  organised  for  the  purpou:  of  Ultimate- 
ly c<  mbiriiug  several  of  those  substances  with  ca<  h 
o  her,  in  ord> r  to  fo.-m  compounds  more  subser- 
vient to  its.  grand  designs,  as  they  are  less  durable 
ami  permanent. 

VI.  l\'nt,  i — This  useful  and  important  fluid, 
so  abundant  in  nature,  so  curious  in  iis  proper- 
lies,  and  so  extensive  in  its  application,  was  for 
many  ages  considered  as  a  simple  elemeotary 
sulistancc,  which  entered  into  the  composition  of 
.-  Imusi  every  other  substance,  but  which  was  it- 
self  alike  incapable  of  decomposition  or  forma- 
t  mi.  The  tesearches  of  modern  r-bemistry,  bow. 
ever,  have  t.ot  only  rendered  tin*  opiu  on  doubt- 
ful, but  have  proved  its  fallacy,  by  ascertaining 
that  water  is  composed  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
in  the  proportion  of  fifteen  parts  of  the  forirer 
to  eighty-live  of  the  latter.  .Ace*  rding  to  the 
new  theory,  every  combination  cf  oxygen  is  ei- 
ther an  oxyd  or  an  atid;  the  latter  possessing 
sourness  «»t  taste  and  the  property  id  changing 
blue  vegetable  colours  into  red,  while  the  former 
is  destitute  of  these  qualities :  in  conformity  with 
this  distinction,  therefore,  water  has  sometimes 
been  termed  an  oxyd  of  hydrogen,  and  as  sui  h 
we  are  now  10  consider  it. 

In  the  general  acceptation  of  the  term,  water 
may  be  iaid  to  ex'st  in  lime  states;  that  of  a  so- 
lid, which  is  ice;  that  of  a  fluid,  us  most  com- 
mon form  ;  and  thai  of  vapour,  or  gas. 

Water  in  the  state  of  ice  is  crystallised,  with 
more  or  h  ss  regularity  and  transparency.  It 
comes  fusible  at  a  temperature  above  o".°  of  rab- 
renhcit  ;  but  in  melting  it  absorbs  as  much  caloric 
■s  would  raise  the  thermometer  I IV*,  that  is, 
such  a  quantity  as  would  raise  a  body  of  water 
of  equal  bulk  with  itself  to  l-Nn:  hence  ita  capa- 
city is  not  the  same  as  that  of  Huid  water.  On 
the  tops  of  many  mountains,  and  near  the  poles 
of  the  earth,  water  perpetually  continues  in  the 
slate  it  ice.  Besides  the  means  vhirh  nature 
employs  in  the  formation  of  ice.  a  number  c»f  ar- 
ttlicid  methods  have  been  resorted  to  by  the. 
misis  for  the  purpose  of  ficczinj;  water,  by  the 
separation  of  caloric:  ihc  principal  of  these  me- 
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tbods  will  be  dVacribed  in  the  article  Freezing 
mixtures.  Fluid  water,  when  pure,  li  insipid, 
colourless,  destitute  of  smell,  and  about  850  tiroes 
heavier  than  n  r. 

It  is  Darned  the  grand  menstruum  of  nature.  Va- 
rious phenomena  depend  upon  its  ager.ry  ;  and  oc- 
casions for  its  use  are  continually  presenting  them- 
selves to  our  observation.  All  the  waters  of  the 
eirtb  contain  some  substance  or  other,  which  de- 
tracts from  their  purity ;  those  which  tluw  in  a 
sandy  channel,  and  are  exposed  to  the  air,  are 
more  pure  than  those  which  traverse  chalk,  or 
pypMim,  or  stagnate  on  turf,  bitumen,  and  ores  of 
metals,  or  are  confined  from  the  contact  of  the 
atmosphere.  There  are  several  methods  of  cor- 
recting hard  or  impure  water  by  means  of  acids, 
alkalies,  acids,  or  charcoal;  but  the  most  certain 
mode  is  that  of  distillation,  which  is  almost 
always  employed  in  preparing  water  for  chemi- 
cal experiments.  When  the  temperature  of 
water  ia  raised  to  Slls*,  it  boils  and  becomes  ao 
much  rarefi.d  as  to  assume  the  aeriform  stst*. 
and  flies  oft'  in  rapour.  The  expansive  force 
which  it  thus  acquires  is  exceedingly  great ;  and 
when  steam  ia  produced  in  sufficient  quantity 
and  properly  condensed  and  applied,  it  is  capable 
of  moving  enormous  weights;  upon  this  property 
is  founded  the  construction  of  steam-en-4ir.es. 
A*  h  is  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  that  water  is 
retained  in  a  state  of  liquidity,  aJwve  the  tem- 
perature of  the  freezing  point,  any  cause  which 
•ill  diminish  this  pressure  will  increase  the  ten- 
dency of  the  water  to  boil;  and  hence  when  the 
circumambient  air  is  rarefied,  or  its  qusntity  de- 
creased as  in  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  vapour 
may  be  formed  at  a  lower  temperature  U  an 
usiuL  Aqueous  vapour  loses  its  elastic  form  by 
cooling  and  compression,  and  is  by  these  means 
drcooipo»ed;  its  basis  parts  from  the  caloric,  and 
lorms  dew  or  fug.  As  air  has  the  property  of 
dissolving  water,  a  quantity  of  that  fluid  is  al- 
ways  in  a  state  of  solution  in  the  atmosphere. 
Of  all  salts  when  crystallized,  water  constitutes  a 
pan,  iind  indeed  is  necessary  to  their  existence  in 
'his  form  ;  the  quantity  that  is  retailed  for  this 
purpose  is  called  the  water  of  erystallization. 

Water  may  be  decompo»ed  by  various  chemi. 
eal  agencies,  by  electricity,  and  by  galvanism  ; 
and  the  truth  of  the  analysis  by  each  of  these 
methods  is  confirm*  d  bv  the  reproduction  of 
water  by  the  union  of  its  constitumt  principles: 
this  last  purpose  may  be  effected  by  firing  a  mix- 
ture of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gasses  in  proper 
proportions.  The  methods  employed  in  the  ana- 
lysis and  the  composition  of  water,  together  with 
the  history  of  these  interesting  discoveries,  will 
Ur  noticed  in  tbeir  proper  place.    See  Watke. 

'•  i  !  Acids. — (Jf  this  important  class  of  bodies 
the  chief  characteristic  properties,  are,  1st,  Sour- 
w"  of  taste;  and,  2dly.  the  power  of  turning 
red  most  of  the  blue  vegetable  colours  Thtse 
two  properties  are  common  to  the  whole  class ; 
but  each  individual  acid  is  disfinguidi.d  by  other 
peculiar  qualities.  The  ancients  were  acquainted 
with  only  four  of  the  acids  — the  muriatic,  the 
nitric,  the  sulphuric,  and  the  acetous  or  vinegar; 
but  the  great  improvements  which  the  modems 
have  introduced,  particularly  the  discovery  and 
establishment  of  pneumatic  chemistry,  have  not 
only  thrown  additional  li^ht  on  the  nature  of 
acids,  hut  have  very  much  increased  tbeir  num- 
ber. 

According  to  the  L.voMer'an  theory,  every 
arid  is  pr..*Jured   t>y  the  uoiju  of  4  certain  b.,se 


with  the  requisite  proportion  of  oxygen,  which 
is  considered  as  the  principle  of  acidity;  yet,  al- 
though most  bodies  are  capable  of  beconrv  ; 
oxyds,  there  are  only  certain  substances  wlii*  h 
will  enter  into  that  peculiar  union  with  oxygen 
that  produces  acids,  or  that  will  imbibe  a  sutli- 
cicnt  quantity  of  it  for  that  purpose.  The  sub- 
stances with  which  oxygen  is  combined  to  foim 
the  different  acids  are  termed  acidifiable  bases  or 
radicals.  Most  of  these  radicals  are  caj  able  el 
uniting  with  two  different  quantities  of  oxygen 
to  form  acids,  and  some  with  three  or  more,  thus 
producing  as  many  degrees  of  acidification. 
These  different  states  are  expressed  by  corre- 
sponding changes  either  of  beginning  or  of  ler 
mination  in  the  specific  names  of  the  respective 
acid*.  In  the  reformed  nomenclature,  every  se- 
parate acid  is  designated  by  tbe  name  of  its  radi- 
cal or  base,  or,  when  that  is  unknown,  of  ihe 
substance  from  which  the  acid  is  obtained.  The 
first  or  weakest  degree  of  acidification  is  denoted 
by  the  termination  vu$  ;  the  second  state,  form- 
ing •  powerful  acid,  by  ic ;  and  still  higher  de- 
grees of  acidification  arc  denoted  by  prefixing 
oxygenated  or  the  abbreviation  My  to  the  former 
state;  or,  when  occasion  requires,  even  hyper- 
oxygenated  or  hyptroxy  may  precede  the  com- 
mon name.  Thus  we  have  sulphuieous  and  sul- 
phuric acid;  muriatic,  photphorout,  and  p/ios- 
phoric  acid ;  oxymuriatic  acid,  and  hyprrory. 
muriatic  acid;  in  all  which  the  different  degre.  1 
of  acidity  are  marked  by  the  prefixes  ar.d  the 
changes  of  termination.  For  outer  general  pro- 
|<erties  of  acids  than  have  been  mentioned,  »» c 
the  article;  and  for  each  individual  acid,  see  its 
name. 

The  best  classification  of  these  bodies  i*.  per- 
haps that  adopted  by  Fourcroy:  he  divides 
them  into  four  classes  with  their  tcspective  e.r. 
nera  and  species.  In  the  first  class  he  places 
tho«e  acids  which  have  known  and  simple  radi- 
cals, or  such  as  are  formed  by  the  union  of  inde- 
composable combustible  stdntamcs  with  oxygen: 
theie  are  all  decomposable  by  the  NMBbuitiLls) 
bod:rs,  which  they  burn  with  more  or  less  rapi- 
dity, and  are  thus  reduced  to  their  radicals ;  they 
may  alto  be  decomposed  completely  by  combin- 
ing their  rudicals  with  oxygen.  The  second  class 
contains  acids  whose  radicals  arc  unknown;  and 
theie  are  not  susceptible  of  decomposition  by 
combustible  bodies  nor  can  they  be  formed  by 
art.  In  the  third  class  are  placed  those  acid* 
which  have  binary  compound  radical*:  such  aie 
all  vegetable  a.  ids,  the  common  radical  of  which 
is  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  carb>n:  the*.* 
are  all  deeomj»o*abIe  by  a  strong  heat,  and  a 
tufhVunt  addition  of  oxygen,  and  in  this  decom- 
position they  afford  water  and  carbonic  acid;  if 
dissolved  in  water,  and  exposed  to  a  temperature 
of  or  upwards,  they  are  spor.taneously  decom- 
posed ;  they  cannot  be  decomposed  by  any  com- 
bustible body  known  ;  and,  lastly,  they  are  con- 
vertible into  each  other,  because  they  are  all 
composed  of  the  same  principles,  though  in  dif- 
ferent proportions.  To  the  fourth  class  belong 
all  acids  of  which  the  radicals  are  at  least  triple 
compounds:  these  are  the  liniinal  acids  whose 
rndieals  are  Combinations  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  azot  These  acids  afford  ammoniac  when 
decomposed  by  fire,  and  yield  prussic  acid  by  a 
change  of  proportion  in  their  principles.  A  ge- 
neral view  of  this  mode  of  classification  is  exhi- 
bited in  the  fotiowin^  table,  extracted  from  a  lalo 
edition  ol  Fouuroy's  Chemical  llulusophy. 
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TABLE  OF  ACIDS. 


Chissa. 


Gt'uera, 


Characters  <>f  //«  Specie*. 


1st  Class. 
Acids  with  simple 
and  known  radicals. 
Twelve  species. 


2d  Class. 
Acids  with  unknown 
radicals,    but  pre- 
sumed simple.  Four 
species. 


3d  Class. 
Acids  with  binary 
radicals, 
species. 


1st  Germs. 
Pure  vegetable 
acids. 


<2d  Genus. 
Twelve  ]  Vegetable  aci. 
dulcs. 

3d  Genus. 
Factitious 
acids. 

-4th  Genus. 
Fermented 
^acids. 


Catbonic  acid. 
Phosphoric 

DC  ill 

Phosphorous 
acid. 

Sulphuric  acid. 


Sulph 
acid. 


Nitric  acid. 


Nitrous  acid. 


Arsenic  acid. 
Arsenioua  acid. 
Tungstic  acid. 
Molybdic  acid. 
V  Chromic  acid. 
Muriatic. 


Oxygenated 
muriatic. 


Fluoric. 


Boracic. 


f  Succinic. 

Metlitic. 
I  Citric 
,'  Malic. 

Gallic. 
[_  Benzoic. 

^Tartarous. 
I  Oxalic. 

\  Camphoric. 
[Suberic. 
3  Mucous. 


i  Product  of  the  combustion  of   chaicoal,  gas- 

<  eons,  mcphitic,  nearly  inodorous,  the  most 
(     feeble,  <mJ  most  indecomposable  of  acids. 

|  Formed   by  phosphorus    rapidly  burned,  very 

4  heavy,  vitrifiable,  very  sour,  not  caustic, 
(     yielding  phosphorus,  with  red  charcoal. 

J Less  oxygenated,  more  phosphorated  than  the 
preceding,  yielding  a  white  smoke   and  a 
phosphoric  name,  by  heat, 
j  Sulphur  totally  burned,   acrid,  caustic,  inodor- 

<  ous,  charring  organic  compounds,  very 
I     heavy,  yielding  sulphur  with  red  charcoal. 

( Odorous,  gaseous,  irritant,  like  sulphur,  burn- 

<  ing  blue,  discolouring  and  whitening  vegc- 
'     table  and  animal  colours. 

One  of  the  most  decomposable,  and  therefore 
most  variable  in  nciure  ;  by  losing  some 
oxygen  it  passes,  1st,  to  the  state  of  nitrous 
gas.  or  azotic  oxyd,  insoluble  in  water,  and 
reddening  by  the  contact  of  air;  '„*d,  to  the 
state  of  azotic  oxydule  gas,  soluble  in  water, 
not  reddening  in  air,  inflames  charcoal, 
phosphorus,  sulphur,  oils,  and  some  metals, 
destroys  animal  miasmata,  and  disinfects  the 
most  infected  places. 
/-It  is  nitric  acid  holding  nitrous  acid  in  solu- 
)     tion,  nearly  absorbs  its  weight  from  it ;  then 

5  in  a  rutilant  vapour  more  volatile  than  ni- 
trie  acid. 

f  Solid,  fixed,  vitrifiable,  very  poisonous,  inodor- 
\     ous,  arsenic  completely  burned. 
\  Solid,  volatile,  odorous,  and  garlic-like  when  in 
j  vapour. 

V  White,  pulverulent,  rough,  growing  yellow  by 
I     nitric  and  muriatic  acids. 

j  Rough,  little  soluble,  in  white  threads,  becom- 
|     ing  blue  when  deprived  of  oxvgcn. 
|  Yellow,  little  soluble,  forming  yellow,  red,  or 
{     orange -coloured  suits. 

|  Gaseous,  indecomposable,  odorous,  forming  a 
-j  white  vapour,  depriving  many  bodies  of 
(  oxygen. 

(  Greenish  yellow  gas.  fetid,  thickening  liquids 
J  and  contracting  animal  organs,  inflaming 
I     many  combustibles,    destroying    almost  all 

V  colours. 

f  Gaseous,  pungent,  dissolving  ulass  and  silcx,  of 
(     which  it  precipitates  .»  part  by  water. 
i  Solid,  in  crystalline  spangles,  fixed  and  fusible 
■I     into  glass,  little  soluble,  little  sapid,  very  fee. 
(.     ble  in  its  combinations. 


I 


Acetic. 
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Genera. 


4th 

Aaia  with  ternary  < 


ai 


Acids  falsely  admitted 
sods,  but  found  to  belong 


particular 
to  acetic  • 


Specie  s. 

Amniotic. 
Sebacic 
Uric 
Prussic. 

romucous. 
Pyrotartarous. 
Pyroligneoua. 
Ciceric. 
Acetous. 
Formic. 
Bombic. 
Cruoric 


Characters  of  (he  Species. 


rPy 


Lactic. 


The  present  and  former  Namrt  of  Acid*. 


New  Namrt. 
Actions  acid. 
Act  tic. 


Old  Names  and  Synomjma. 

Distilled  vinegar, 
f  Radical  vinegar. 
\  Spirit  of  Venus. 

{From   the  liquor    of  the 
amnios. 


New  Names.       Old  Names  and 


amniotic, 
artenic 


{Acid  of  benzoin. 
Salt  of  benzoin. 
Flowers  of  Henjami  n. 
Volatile  salt  of  benzoin. 
Acid  of  the  silk  worm. 
S  Acetited  zinc. 
\  Acetous  salt  of  zinc. 

Distilled  vinegar. 
/  Radical  vinegar. 
\  Spirit  of  Venus. 


benzoic 


Arsenical  acid. 
J  Acid  of  benzoin, 
i  Salt  of  benzoin. 

 sublimated  bca-  S  Flowers  of  benzoin. 

i  Volatile  salt  of  benzoin. 
5  Acid  of  the  silk  worm. 
(  Bombycine  acid. 
-Volatile  narcotic  salt  of  vi- 


boracic. 


f  trioL 
J  Sedative 
I  Acid  of 
v  Roracim 


carbonic. 


"I 


 gallic 


re  salt, 
borax, 
oracine  acid. 
Gas  sylvestrc 
Spiritua  sylvestris. 
Fixed  air. 
Aerial  acid. 
Atmospheric  acid. 
Mephitic  acid. 
Cretaceous  acid. 
Carbonaceous  acid, 
i  Lemon  juice 
t  Citronian  acid. 
Spathose  acid. 
Acid  of  ants. 
Formieine  acid. 
Astringent  principle. 
I  Sour  whey. 
(  Galactic  acid. 
£  Acid  of  the  stone 
)  bladder, 
j  Bezoardic  acid. 
V  Litbiasic  acid. 
i  Acid  of  apples. 
I  Malusian  acid. 
S  Acid  of  molybdcna. 
i  Acid  of  Wolfram. 
i  Acid  of  marine  salt. 
<  Fuming  spirit  of  salt. 
(Marine  acid. 


Acid  oxygenated 
riatic. 


-nitrous. 


i  phosphorus, 
phosphoric 


in  the 


pyro-ligneous. 

pyro-mucous. 

pyro-tartarous. 

saccho-lactic. 

scbacic. 
suberic, 
succinic. 


 sulphureous. 


DephlogisUcated 
acid. 

{  Aerated  marine  acid. 
(  Ruddy  nitrous  acid. 
)  Phlogisticated  nitrous  acid. 
1  Fuming  nitrous  acid. 
V  Fuming  spirit  of  nitre, 
r  White  nitrous  acid. 
1  Nitric  acid  without  gas. 
1  Dephlogisticated  nitrous 
C  acid. 
Aqua  regia. 
Regaline  acid. 
Acid  of  sorrel. 
Oxalline  acid. 
Saccharine  acid. 
Acid  of  sugar. 
Volatile  phosphoric  acid. 
Phosphoric  acid. 
Acid  of  urine. 
Colouring  matter  of  Prus- 
sian blue. 
Empyreumatic  acid,  spirit 

of  wood. 
Spirit  of  honey,  sugar,  &e. 
Syrupous  acid. 
Spirit  of  tartar. 
S  Acid  of  sugar  of  milk, 
f  Saccho-lactic  acid. 
J  Sebaceous  acid. 
(  Acid  of  tallow. 

Acid  of  cork. 
I  Acid  of  amber. 
(  Volatile  salt  of  amber. 
(  Volatile  sulphureous  acid. 

*  Phlogisticated  vitriolic 
I  acid. 

*  Spirit  of  sulphur. 
Acid  of  sulphur. 
Vitriolic  acid. 
Oil  of  vitrioL 
Spirit  of  vitriol. 
Tartareous  acid. 

^  Acid  of  tartar. 
i  Tungstic  acid. 
<  Acid  of  tungsten. 
(  Acid  of  Wolfram. 
Uric,  obtained  from  urine,  is  the  same  as  the  li- 
tbic. 

Zoonic,  obtained  from  gluten,  animal  6bres,  &c. 

These  two  and  thirty  distinct  acids,  by  their 
union  with  earths,  alkalies,  and  metals,  form  as 
many  genera  of  compound  or  neutral  salts,  which 
contain  about  380  species  in  the  whole.  See  Sec 
tion  IX. 
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It  may  tie  observed  in  general  of  acute  as  dis- 
t;nguMiablj  by  their  simple  and  compound  radi- 
cal*, thai  the  former  are  not  convertible,  into 
tfpch  other,  because  ii  is  far  beyond  the  power  of 
ail  t<>  change  the  nature  of  ti.e  ra«i'(-.»t ;  wink! 
the  later,  which  d'fle'  irom  each  « ti.or  chiefly  in 
the  proportions  ol  the  two  or  three  principles 
which  enter  iiro  iheir  coinpositi  n,  have  a  ten- 
dency to  nnd  rgl  incessant  changes,  and  from 
varl.tinns  of  temperature,  humidity,  eve.  sponta- 
neously pass  into  dtfie~cnt  states.  Thus  hum  the 
mere  efforts  nf  venation  plants  contain  differ* 
enl  acids  at  different  periods  of  their  growth  ; 
ami  solutions  of  vegetable  acids  in  water  change 
ihoir  colour  and  nature,  yielding  at  last  carbonic 
acid  and  water.  Upon  the  whole  it  is  probable 
tint  there  stiil  remain  to  be  diicovered  not  only 
the  nature  of  several  ai  ids,  with  the  composition 
of  which  we  are  unacquainted,  but  also  perhaps 
t  considerable  numlcr  of  nt.w  acids  both  in  plants 
and  animals. 

VIII.  Earths  and  Atkalift  These  matters 

which,  in  consequence  of  their  capacity  of  unit- 
ing without  decomposition  to  acids,  and  of  form- 
ing with  them  compound  or  neutral  salts,  have, 
though  not  exclusively,  been  termed  salifiable 
base*,  are  twelve  in  number:  it  is  very  probable, 
however,  thoigh  these  avu  all  at  present  known, 
that  there  rein  tin  other*  which  future  observa- 
tions or  experiments  will  discover  to  uv  Che. 
Riif.il  writtrs  aie  not  agreed  as  to  tl«?ir  distribu- 
tion  of  these  substances,  some  considering  only 
three  of  them  as  alkalies,  and  the  rest,  with  the 
exception  of  ammonia,  ns  earths  either  perfect  or 
alkaline;  while  others  place  no  less  than  seven 
among  the  alkalies,  and  allow  only  five  to  remain 
among  the  earths.  We  shall  adhere  tn  the 
former  arrangement,  as  being  the  most  common; 
and  especially  since  the  properties  of  some  of 
these  bodies  are  as  yet  too  little  known  to  admit 
of  their  being  classified  uttll  much  precision: 
future  discoveries  will  probably  enable  us  to  de- 
termine this  point  more  cou  plet.  !y 

The  three  alkabes  are,  potash,  soda,  and  em- 
monia;  the  two  fir>t  have  bom  usually  termed 
fixed*  because  they  exist  in  a  solid  form  at  the 
temperature  cf  the  atmo-ph-  re,  and  require  a 
great  heat  to  be  rolaS  li«  d  ;  the  third  is  called 
volatile,  because  it  natura  l}  nxsiimcs  the  form  of  a 
gas. 

Po»ash  is  dry,  solid,  while,  crystallised;  fusible 
at  a  temperature  of  20  °;  very  deliquescent,  ab- 
sorbing  water  with  heat  and  n  peculiar  faint 
smell ;  of  an  acrid  and  caustic  savour,  corroding 
the  skin  ;  attract  in*;  carlMiidc  acid  from  the  air, 
r  mhining  with  auVx,  with  alumine,  and  with 
Milphur  by  fusion:  uniting  with  some  metallic 
oxyds  a;  d  wth  all  the  acids.  Soda  rescri  hies 
the  preceding  alkali  in  its  external  appiarmeo, 
its  causticity,  ami  othei  properties,  so  elo  ely, 
that  it  would  be  d'flleu't  to  distinguish  betweeu 
them,  if  it  d  il  not  '\>  iu  with  aei  Is  s  its  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  foiined  by  potash,  and  il  it  did 
n  t  yield  up  the  arid*  to  lite  l.r«r  Tits-  two 
alkalies  are  exceedingly  u-eful  in  \j  i  u«  arts  and 
manufactures,  in  surgery  and  lnedi<  iuC,  as  well 
as  in  almost  every  department  of  chemistry. 
Formerlv,  and  indeed  till  vcrv  lately,  thevwere 
considered  as  simple  substauces;  at  least  all  at- 
tempts to  ascertain  their  composition  bad  proved 
fruitless,  but  professor  Davy,  by  a  series  of  most 
ingenious  and  decisive  experiments,  aided  by  the 
galvanic  apparatus  of  the  Royal  Institution,  bus 
succeeded  in  decomposing  them.   Aceordirg  lo 


his  inalvMS,  potash  is  composed  of  about  six  pins 
of  a  m-t  ilhe  basis  ami  one  of  oxygen  ;  and  soda 
consists  of  seven  parts  of  a  nearly  similar  bjs  ■  r.» 
one  of  oxygon.  The  consequences  resulting  from 
this  discovery  will  be  noticed  in  iheir  proper 
places  Ammonia  diilers  from  the  preceding  al- 
kalies by  its  gaseous  form  in  caloric,  by  assuming 
a  brpiid  form  when  condensed  in  water,  and  by 
ill j  impo>s:b  liiy  of  producing  it  in  a  soliii  form 
bv  any  means  yet  employed.  It  has  also  a  sharp 
and  suffocating  odour,  is  soluble  in  air,  and  is 
easily  decomposable  by  ihe  electric  spark,  and  by 
oiher  means.  It  is  composed  of  about  five  parts 
ol  az->t,  and  one  of  hydrogen. 

The  earths  are  barytes,  magnesia,  lime,  stron- 
tian,  sdex,  alumine,  ejucine,  yttria,  and  zircon. 
Of  these  the  first  lour  are  sometimes  distin- 
guished by  the  appellation  of  salino-Urnne 
substances,  or  alkaline  earths,  as  holding  a  sort 
of  intermediate  station  between  pure  earths  and 
alkalies. 

Barytes,  barytie  canh,  or  terra  ponderosa,  una 
discovered  by  Sclietle:  il  is  of  a  greybh  white 
colour,  has  a  pungent,  caustic  taste,  aid  is  a  vio- 
1  nt  poison  :  unlike  the  other  earths,  it  is  soluble 
in  water,  forms  with  sulphuric  acid  an  insoluble 
compound,  and  tinges  flame  yellow.     It  is  four 
t  ines  as  heavy  as  water.    Sometimes  used  in  mew 
divine,   and  but  little  ill  the  arts.     Magnesia  is 
very   soft,  white,  and,   light,  \.  fi   I  tile   taste  or 
smell;  unalterable  in  the  fire,  and  almost  insolu- 
ble in  wao  r.    It  is  of  great  use  in  medicine,  .iu.1 
is  sometimes  employed  in  chemistry  and  the  arts. 
L:mc  is  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  a  hot  caustic 
I  a  Me  ;  it  forms  silts  with  ihe  acids;   is  incapable 
of  fusion;  gives  out  a  large  quantity  of  caloric 
when   sp-iiiklid  with  water,   and   absorbs  carbo- 
nic acid  f  om  the  atmosphere.    Strontian  is  of  a 
greyish  white  coiour,   of  an  acrid  ami  alkaline 
taste,  but  less  so  than  barytes ;  its  solution  in  wa- 
ter Crystallises;  it  gives  a  purple  colour  to  tl  ime. 
Silex,  or  pure  tlint,  is  insoluble  in  water,  ar.d  in 
every  acid  except  the  fluoric ;  it  endures  alone 
the  strongest   heat  without  alteration,  but  mixed 
with  potash  or   soda  fuses  in  a  strong  beat,  and 
form-  -l.ss.   It  is  very  useful  in  the  form  of  sand 
as  an  ingredient  in  cements;  in  that  of  gravel  for 
making  roads.  &e.  ;  and  enters  into  the  composi- 
tion of  earthcn-w\ire,  porcelain,  and  many  vitre- 
ous substances.    In  many  chemical  utensils  it  is 
of  indispensable  utility,    Alumine,  or  pure  clay, 
is  soft  lo  the  touch,  adheies  to  the  tongue,  Will 
unite  with  most  acids,  acquires  great  hardness  by 
hef.t,  which  contracts  it     it  enters,  with  iilex, 
into    the    composition  of    fri'l.s.  earthen-ware, 
porcelain,  crucibles  &v.    Gluciue  i>  found  in  the 
emerald  and  beryl;   it  is.  when  separated,  a  soft, 
light,  white  powder,  without  taste  or  smell;  ad- 
hesive to  the  tongue,  infusible  by  heat,  but  solu- 
ble  m  the  acids.    Not  used.      Yttrin,  brought 
from  Sweden,  is  an  insipid  white  powder;  forms 
sweet  and  coloured  salts  with  the  acids ;  is  inso- 
luble in  the  alkalies,  fusible  ajon<>,  but  fuses  when 
mixed  with  borax.    Specific  gravity  4.8-12,  leing- 
gr/atcr  than  that  ol  any  other  earth.  Zircon, 
from  a  gem  called  the  hyacinth  in  the  island  or 
Ceylon,  is  similar  in  its  form  of  powder  to  glu- 
ciit'e,  is  soluble  in  the  acids,  but  not  in  the  alka- 
lies.   Very  scarce,  and  hitherto  unapplied  to  any 
use. 

Karths  combine  with  each  other  two  by  two, 
three  by  thre  ■.  and  even  in  greater  numbers,  by 
processes  unknown  lo  us,  which  nature  perpe- 
tually employs  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  to  pro- 
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iter  stone*  differing  in  hardness,  texture,  trans,  the  second   the  bas».     The  state  of  the  ncld 

pirrwy,  opacity,  colour,  form,  &c    These  pro-  ia  pointed  out  by  the   termination  of  the  first 

ce»*ei  have  never  been  imitated  by  art,  either  from  name;   and   this   also  maiks   the  correspondent 

knowledge  or  accident:  at  least,  similar  results  have  variation  in  the  state  of  the  salt    Words  ending 

aat  been  produced,  though  approximations  have  in  at,  are  employed  when  the  salt  contains  an 

Urn  made  to  them  in  the  cases  of  mortars  and  acid  saturated  with  oxygen,  or  one  that  is  dc- 

ee-arais.  noted   by  the  termination  ic ;   thus,   nitrats  are 

IX.  Combinationi  of  Acids  iritfi  Earth;/,  Alka-  formed  by  the  nitric  acid;  and  words  ending  in 

Lie.  and  Metallic  Busts,  ami  tlu  Silts  thence  re.  it,  imply  feeble  acids  not  saturated  with  oxygen, 

smiting. — Acids  unhe  without  decomposition  with  for  which  we  use  the  termination  out:  thus  the 

earthy  or  alkaline  salifiable  bases,  and  with  metallic  compounds  of  the  nitrous  acid  are  called  nitnts,  or 

oivds;  the  salt*  thos  produced  are  very  numerous,  nitrites- 

ud  many  of  them  are  of  considerable  importance  As  there  are  two  and  thirty  distinct  acids  at 

sat*  ia  chemistry  and  the  arts.    These  salts  are  in  present  known,  we  may  with  propriety  divide  the 

ge&ercl  easily  composed  by  art,  by  the  simple  union  compound  salts  into  as  many  genera :  we  shall  no- 

i  the  acid  with  the  basis;  and  Uiey  are  frequently  tice  these  genera  alphabetically,  and  mention  the 

mo  found  native.    Their  specific  names  are  formed  principal  species  of  salts  comprehended  in  each. 
oi  two  words ;  the  first  expressing  the  acid,  and 


1.  AettaU,  decomposable  by  fire,  which  sets  at  liberty  the  acid,  nearly  all  deliquescent,  very  so- 
luble ia  witer,  and  evolving  when  decomposed  by  powerful  acids,  a  pungent  white  vapour  of  acetic 


:  of  alumiae  acetated  clay,  or  aluminous  mordant. 

 ammoniacal  acetous  salt — spirit  of  Mindercrus. 


•  •  •  •  -         •  •         •••••  •  •  >  •  i 


bismuth  .  

,  crystals  of  Venus — vcrdegris. 

jargon. 

iron   .martial  acetous  salt. 

lead  vinegar  of  Saturn — sugar  of  Saturn — extract  of 

Saturn — sugar  of  lead,  &c. 
.  salt  of  chalk — salt  of  coral, 
i .  magncsian  acetous  salt, 
.mercurial  foliated  earth. 

,  .arcanum  tartari — secret  foliated  earth  of  tartar — 
essential  salt  of  wine— digestive  salt  of  Sylvius. 

silver. 

soda  terra  foliata  mineralia— mineral  acetous  salt. 

.  .acetous  salt  of  zinc, 
formerly  denominated  acctites,  from  the  supposition  thut  they  were  formed  by  the 
sertoai  acid  ;  but  since  it  has  been  discovered  that  this  is  not  a  distinct  acid,  but  only  a  modification  of 
e*  acetic  acid,  the  name  has  been  very  properly  changed.    This  the  reader  is  requested  to  remember  when 
refers  to  the  article  Acetitx  in  this  work. 

».  Amniats,  very  little  known  either  in  their  generic  character,  or  their  specific  order. 
S.  Arscwiats  are  decomposed  when  heated  with  charcoal ;  and  arsenic  is  sublimed,  which  is  known  ly 
■J  raril  resembling  that  of  garlic 
;  of  ammonia. 
•  copper. 

iron  and  copper   ...  .cupreous  arseniat  of  irou. 


with  excess  of  acid  arsenical  neutral  salt  of  Macquer. 

The  other  arseniats  arc  very  little  known. 

4  At  tents,  when  dissolved  in  water,  precipitate  arsenious  acid  by  many  other  acids.  The  only  species 
o^a  koown  is 


Anemte  of  potash  hepar,  or  liver  of  arsenic. 

L  Bcnzoats,  when  strongly  heated,  blaze  and  exhale  a  sharp  and  pungent  smell.    They  are  of  very 
I-ale  importance,  and  as  they  have  no  corresponding  names  in  the  old  nomenclature,  we  need  not  specify 
here.    See  Bkwzoat. 

t  Bints  are  fusible  into  glass,  and  with  most  of  the  m:tallic  oxyds,  form  glass  of  different 
*^oart 

2cm  of  ammonia.  sedative  sal  ammoniac. 

amimooy  borax  of  antimony. 


lime. 

magnesia. 

P°»**h  vegetable  borax. 

soda. 


|    borax  of  commerce,  tincal,  chrysoeolla. 

7.  Cartphorntt  have  a  bitterMi  taste,  are  decomposed  hv  heit  and  Wn  «"fh  a  blue  flaw  h^v  the 
~*"*n*  Li  Grange  has  examined  them  and  developed  x.dvy  of  their  properties.  Tiiev  are  at  prevent 
■       ttik  imporur.ee. 

VrS°*f£  are  ***':-v  knc',,,n  by  thc  imnw3iat9  4nd  r*P>d  c&nresceoee  »*ich  lot?  undergo  by  the 
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It  nuy  be  observed  in  general  cf  acids  as  His.    his  analv  U.  1  e*L    Tie*  salts  are  «t 

llagHbhable  by  Uieir  simple  anil  compound  radi-    of  a  m  •  1  L  connexion  ol  ibeir  jniu 

cals,   tli.it  t!ie  former  are  not  convertible  into  consist- 

ex*h  other,  bemuse  it  is  far  bcvond  tlie  power  of    one  of 

nrt  to  change  the  nature  of 'the  radical ;  while    this  w  rote  volatile  alkali— am- 

the  litter,  which  d;flcr  from  each  other  chiefly  in    places  .1  volatile, 

the  proportions   of  the  two   or  three  principles    1  .roiic  mephite. 

which  enrcr  in<o  their  composition,  have  a  ten-    a  —rust  of  iron — aerattd 

dency  to  undergo  incessant  changes,  and  from 

vuri  .tions  of  temperature,  humidity.  &.C.  sponta.  1  —  mephite  of  lead. 

neou*ly  pass  into  different  states-    Thus  fioni  the  calcareous  earth 

mere  efforts  of  vegetation  plants  contain  diflcr-  '  ' 

ent  acida  at  different  periods  of  their  gruv  ncsia— cretaceous 

and  solutions  of  vegetable  acida  in  water'  el  muriatic  eaitb — Scatiael. 

their  colour  and  nature,  yielding  at  last 

acid  and  water.    Upon  the  whole  it  is  pri  •■«>  «dt  of  tartar— te- 

that  there  still  remain  to  be  discovered  — crctaeeoua  tartar— sub- 

the  nature  of  several  acids,  with  the  1,1  COmustre*. 

of  which  we  are  unacquainted,  but  ral ullcali — mtuim  or  natron— -marine 

a  considerable  number  of  new  adds  I  Jli— en  law  QUI  soda— aeiated  soda— eCer- 

and  animals.  "Illa — t  balk  of  soda — barilla. 

VIII.  Earths  and  Atlca  'oc — at  rated  zinc— mephite  of  zinc 

which,  in  consequence  of  ill 

ing  without  decomposition  •  b,,t  are  vcr.v  «**  Ll»own  °r  - 

inK  w,th  them  compound  or  toaapowtipa  by  stronger  acids  than  the  citric.    They  are  not 

though   not  exclusive  b  :  ■  '  1  :  '   ••'         gneaia,  potash,  sod... 

base*,  are  twelve  in  nor  .  .  ... 

however,  though  these  ,was*»  a. inc.  muriatic,  or  phosphoric  acid,  yield  a  white  thick  vapour 

that  there  rcmnin  •  „vvu»posable  by  heat.    Final  of  lime  is  by  far  the  most  important 

tions   or  experiment!  ... 

n.ieal  writer*  an  *w  lwal  ,tt  'objtions,  and  partly  reduce  the  oxyds  of  silver,  gold,  and 

tion  of  these  tub  ..... 

three  of  them  '  ■aaamtJSK*1*'  ;  twt  to  "e  known  but  by  obtaining  their  acid  separately  by  the  ui 

exception  of  ii  n^-  ... 

fcssawn ;  but  in  some  respects  have  been  found  to  resemble  oxalate. 

.a,  aud  no  otherwise  distinguishable  than  by  the  separation  of  their  acid, 

among   ihw  _^  — \,m 

former  *ji«->  ..»,io»n. 

«a<ch,  and  pungent  vapour  by  concentrated  sulphuiic  acid,  and  a  greenish 
»  mm  the  most  volatile,  and  yet  the  least  decomposable  by  fire,  of  all  the 


m 


 argillaceous  marine  salt. 

 sal  ammoniac. 

^^■LtotoMM**-  >  butter  of  antimony. 

. .  k  butler  of  arsenic. 

 barytic  marine  salt. 

«  M^wMth  butter  of  bismuth. 

 sympathetic  ink. 

to-tuowtacal,  of  copper  cupreous  ammoniacal  flowers. 

 regi  line  salt  of  gold. 

 marine  salt  of  iron. 

..Muiotuaeal,  of  iron  martial  ammoniacal  flowers. 

 fixed  sal  ammoniac. 

 calomel — mercurius  dulcis. 

.  ditto  corrome  sublimate. 

.it,%l  ditto  aquila  albe. 

,  wmI  ammonia  sul  alcmbroth. 

|V  pv  paeelpitation  salt  of  Wisdom — white  precipitate. 

t     '  febrifuge  salt  of  Svlvius. 

 common  salt — marine  salt. 

sj  ditto  Ml  gem. 

 salt  of  Jupiter. 

ivie  ditlo   neous  tin — solid  butter  of  tin. 

.      kin  to  fuming  liquor  of  Libavius. 

bJiiw«lvd  ditto  butter  of  tin. 

B   marine  salt  of  zinc. 

Uj, mated  ditto  butter  of  zinc. 

oi  more  properly  hyptraxymuriiiti,  yield  oxygen  gas  by  fire,  and  are  thus  converte*' 
uiuiUU-    When  mixed  with  combustibles  they  detonate  with  great  violence  by  mere  PHBlHH 
times  spontaneously.    The  chief  of  these  are, 


_ 
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Vi/mti  are  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallize  by  cooling,  detonate  when  heated  to  redness,  yield 
,  vd  by  sulphuric*,  and  are  decomposed  by  heat. 

f  Jumine  argillaceous  nitre. 

—  fiMonia  ammoniacal  nitrous  ult. 

 barytic  nitre. 

t  detonating  salt. 

 mercurial  nitre. 

 lunar  nitre. 

 infernal  Hone. 

 nitre  —  saltpetre. 

>•  cubic  nitre — rbomboidal  nitre. 

 :  i  "te,  al  ronton,  yttria,  &c  See  Nitkat. 

.  .V. '/./«■  are  nitrats  partially  decomposed;  they  yield  a  nitrous  red  vapour  by  lulpburie  and  nitric 


\  -  #o  of  potash  is  the  only  one  that  hat  b*rn  much  examined. 

■j I.  Oiaiatt,  have  the  property  of  precipitating  ealcareoua  salts  from  their  solutions,  and  have  a  ten- 
\  to  form  acidules  that  are  soluble  with  difficulty. 
'  A  .ut  of  ammonia. 
 barytes. 


tilBU. 

potash,  acidulous  s*h  of  sorrel. 


>  22.  Pkotpfuiti  are  fusible  into  glass,  either  opaque  or  transparent,  phosphorescent  at  a  high 
oitric  acid,  and  precipi  table  from  their  solution  by  lime  waier. 

barytes. 

iron  iron  of  water. 

of  bones — animal 


and  ammonia  native  salt  of  urine— fusible  salt  of  urine. 

supersaturated,  of  soda  sal  admirabile  per  latum. 

strontian,  glucine,  &c. 

23.  Phtuphitt  yield  a  phosphorescent  flame  when  heated,  in  a  strong  fire  give  out  phosphorus,  b  ing 
tHas  changed  into  pbosphats.  They  are  fusible  into  glass  by  a  violent  heat ;  and  emit  vapour  on  the  con- 
tart  of  sulphuric  acid,  Ac  Their  savour  is  fetid.  These  salts  differ  little  from  those  of  the  preceding 
grans,  except  by  crystallizing  differently.  The  principal  species  are  those  of  barytes,  lime,  magnesia, 
potash,  soda,  and  ammonia.    They  have  been  applied  to  no  use. 

24-  PnusiaU  are  so  liable  to  variations,  that  it  is  difficult  to  characterise  them  ;  however,  in  general, 
they  possess  the  property  of  forming  a  blue  precipitate,  with  solutions  of  iron.  The  triple  salts  are  the 
rac*t  useful  and  the  best " 
Prussia t  of  ammonia. 


barytes  and  iron. 

iron,  blue  Prussian  blue  —  BerUn  blue. 

— —  white. 
—  yellow. 
— —  green. 
lime. 

lime  and  iron, 
magnesia  and  iron. 

 potash  and  iron  Prussian  alkali— phlogisticated  alkali — Prussian  tert, 

Ac. 

■  soda. 

— «  strontian  and  iron. 

25.  SebatM,  very  little  known  as  to  their  general  or  their  specific  character. 
^S.  Subcrati  require  the  same  observation- 

27.  Smccinatt  yield  by  a  strong  heat  a  smell  of  burning  amber  ;  they  are  not  known  specifically,  except 
on  decomposition  by  stronger  adds  than  that  which  they  contain. 

28.  Sulphatt  have  generally  a  bitter  taste ;  are  all  decomposable  by  red- hi  t  charcoal,  forming  tul- 
pfcurets;  and  are  preci pi ubte  from  fluids  by  a  solution  of  barytes.  They  are  very  numerous  and  im- 
portant :  the  principal  are,* 

Solpbat  of  alumine  alum— argillaceous  vitriol. 

■  —  ammonia.  Glauber's  secret  ammoniacal  salt. 

~  ~  barytes  ponderous  spar. 

"     ~  bismuth  vitriol  of  bismuth. 

  rob-ilt 

copper   Cyprus — J)Vie  v>riol — Mil*"  ropm-m* 

>n>o  ourtial  vitriol — green  Vitriol— green  copperas. 


I  'i 
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Sulpha!  <>f  lime  calcareous  vitriol — seleniie — gypsum. 

 magnesia   Epsom  tall — billet  cathartic  kali. 

 —  iiiHMganeH!  vitriol  of  manganese. 

 mercury   mercury. 

 _  poUkli  citriobited  tartar— arcanum  duplication — tal  poiy- 

clirrst. 

 —  silver  vitriol  of  luna, 

 imla  Glaubrr"*  salt. 

 strontian, 

 —  tin  vifiol  of  tin. 

 zitir  white  vitriol  —  white  copperas. 

The  sulphats  of  (he  ether  melds,  ns  far  as  they  were  known,  were  also  formerly  called  vitriols. 

2;'.  Sut/i'iitt  have  a  brackish,  disagreeable  taste  of  sulphur;  they  burn  by  the  contact  of  ihe  sulphuric, 

r»nrif,  or  mmiatic  acid;  and  become  sulphats  by  exposure  to  the  atmosp'-ere. 

Milphile  of  potash  Sulphureous  salt  of  Stahl. 

The  other  .sulphites  may  be  considered  a*  modifications  of  the  sulphats:  they  have  not  heen  applied  to 
anv  use 

30,  Tartrit*  are  easily  decomposable  by  fire,  and  frequently  form  tiiple  salts,  by  uniting  with  double 
I  a*es. 

Tartrit  of  ammonia  ammnniacal  tartar. 

— .         lead  saturnine  tartar. 

 ■ —  lime  calcareous  tartar. 

 DOtath  soluble  lartar — vegetable  salt. 

 acidulous  erenm  of  lattar — crystals  of  tartar. 

 umnnui'uted  >t»biatcd    tartar — t art  ir    emetic—  ammoniated  tar- 

t;.r. 

 fernloinated    chakbeated  tartar  — soluble  martial  tartar. 

 .  b  rytes.  magnesia,  »\C«  and  of  the  metals. 

31.  T*wg*tat»  have  a  metullic  and  caustic  taste;  they  become  yellow  on  contact  with  the  nitric  or 
muriatic  acid,  which  decomposes  th«-m  by  attracting  their  base. 

Tungstat  <>f  lime,  the  tungsten  of  mineralogists,  is  the  only  speck's  found  native  ;  the  others  are  formed 
by  art;  and  have  not  vet  been  much  examined,  or  applied  to  use. 

M.  Vr»t$,  or  Ltthi.its,  the  weakest  salts  in  nature  in  the  mutual  attraction  of  their  principles,  being 
decomposable  by  any  ol  the  other  acids.    They  all  y  eld  prussie  acid  by  distdlatiou.    The  principal  are 

Urat  of  ammonia  found  in  urinary  calculi. 

  potash   calculi  of  the  bladder. 

..     soda     gouty  concretions. 

Of  all  these  salts,  and  others  which  ate  not  specifically  named,  it  may  b--  observed  that  particular  ac- 
counts either  have  be.  n.  or  will  be,  given  in  this  work  under  the  articles  which  designate  their  respective 
genera. 

X.  Minctal  Sfih'titnem.  —  .Minerals,  in  general,  The  immediate  materials  of  vegetables,  as  far  as 
are  those  inorganic,  inanimate  substances,  which  they  have  been  nbtaitud  by  simple  tn^ans  which  da 
constitute  the  solid  mass,  or  rather,  the  external     not  alter  their  nature,  are  the  following : 

Covering  of  our  gWdie.    The  number  ol  these  bo-       I.  Sac 

dies  js  very  great,  their  character  almost  infinitely      '2.  Mucus 

diversified,  and  their  arrangement  exceedingly  ir-      A.  Albumen 

regular  and  confuM  d  :  but  they  may  all,  perhaps.      4.  Sugar 

be  comprehended  under  the  n  ones  of  metallic  ores,       S.  Starch 

stories,  inflammable  fossils,  and  saline  bodies,  with      <;.  Kxtract  or  Extractive 

earthy,  acid,  or  alkaline  mixtures;  existing  either      7.  Tannin 

in  stony  or  metallic  aggregation,  or  in  a  state  of      H.  Gluten 

comminution.  f>-  Colouring  mattoi 

To  describe  these  different  bodies,  to  ascertain  10.  Fixed  oil 

their  physical  and  domical  propert'es,  to  discri-  II.  Volatile  oil 

inmate  accurately  between  ihctn,  and  to  arrange  12.  Wax 

ihem  so  as  to  exhibit  the  whole  m  a  regular  and  Id.  Camphor 

connected  system,  is  the  bnsine«.s  cd   Minkkai  o-  14.  Kedti 

«iv  ;  and  to  that  article  we  rcler  our  readers  for  the  15.  Gum  resin 

necessary  iuformation.  Mi.  Caoutchouc 

XI.  Vrertubte  Subttanec*  The  subject  of  vege-  1 7.  Balsam 

tation  has  always  been  a  difficult  one;  and  though  |H.  Wood 
the  habitudes  of  many  plants  have  been  discover-  Suber 

cd,  and   their  composition  ascertained,  much   in-  ^0.  Vegetable  acids. 

vestigation  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  point  out  These  twenty  substances  are   composed  prin- 

witu  accuracy  t lie  process  by   which    vegetation  eip^liy  of  only   four,  hydrogen,  carbon, 

is  conducted*    The    substances    winch   constitute  r.nd  sometimes  a/ol,  combined  in  different 

the  texture  of  vegetables  appear  to  be  more  com-  lions, 

plex  in  their  nature  than  those  of  which  minerals  Alkalies,  earth*,  and  metals,  have  frequentl* 

are  composed;    and  though  vegetables    arc    ex-  been  detected  in  vegetables,  independently  ol 'then 

tremely  susceptible  of  decomposition,  the  art  of  immediate  principles. 

man  has  never  yet  been  able  to  form  by  synthesis  When  the  organization  of  vegetables  is  destroy, 

th*  materials  of  which  tbey  arc  composed,  ed  in  such  a  manner  as  that  ihey  arc  said  to  U 
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cr»ii  ■  SDOtttaiieous  decomposition  lakes  place  in 
rerun  circuuiktincrs,  attended  with  fermenta- 
tion, and  issuing  in  putrefaction  and  the  total 
dstrtkctwo  of  the  vegetable  texture. 

Tke  most  material  information  which  has  been 
eolkcied  on  these  curious  and  interesting  subjects 
wtJ  be  detailed  under  the  terms  Vegetables  and 
Vegetation,  and  other  articles  immediately 
cosT*cted  with  them. 

XII.  Animal  Subitum  ex. — Though  the  organ i- 
iitco  and  functions  of  animals  are  atill  more 
tucerous  and  complex  than  those  of  vegetables, 
11  a  remarkable  fact,  that  not  one  elementary 
frsriple  has  been  discovered  in  the  former, 
•tieh  has  not  also  been  observed  in  the  latter, 
plushr  intimating,  what  indeed  is  obvious  to  com- 
k.oc  ipprt hen sioti.  that  animal  matter  is  really 
tad  ttknnattly  formed  from  vegetables  only. 

Animal  substances  have  been  thus  divided  by 
Dr.  Thomson. 

hgrciicnti  of  animal*. — Fibrin,  albumen,  gela- 
lat,  mucilage,  basis  of  bile,  urea,  sugar,  sulphur, 
eais,  acids,  alkalies,  earths,  metals. — Parti  of  ani- 
maU.—Sotid$.  Bones  and  shells,  muscles,  tendons, 
ifia.ee ts,  membranes,  cartilages,  skin,  brain  and 
terns,  boms  and  nails,  hair  and  feathers. — Fluid. 
Biaud;  its  secretions,  milk,  saliva,  pancreatic 
bile,  biliary  calculi,  synovia,  semen,  liquor 
d  tie  amnios,  urine,  and  urinary  calculi.  How 
ir  ehcraistry  has  been  successful  in  detecting  the 
uowe  and  properties  of  these  materials,  may  be 
swa  under  their  respective  names,  and  in  the 
article  Aximal  matt  eh.  The  principal  elements 
mt  *bk*  these  are  composed  are,  azot,  carbon, 
kvdrogeo,  oxygen,  lime,  and  phosphorus ;  several 
*ier  substances  enter  in  more  minute  quan- 
toes.  Of  these,  azot  predominates  in  animal 
*auer,  as  carbon  does  in  that  ol  vegetables. 

It  would  be  impossible,  within  any  reasonable 
writs,  to  specify  the  many  valuable  works  which 
twt  appeared  on  the  subject  of  chemistry  with- 
es tie  Ust  fifty  years ;  but  allusions  will  occur 
a  cost  of  them  in  the  course  of  our  work  ;  and 
•«  shall  not  fail  to  notice,  ns  we  proceed,  the 
;  -.!>6pal  discoveries  that  have  been  made  in  every 
pert  of  the  world,  or  to  allot  the  honour  of  those 
<t«ro*eries  to  their  respective  authors. 

The  roost  comprehensive  works  on  chemistry 
r  c«r  language  are,  Dr.  Thomson's  System,  Mr. 
A.-cum's  System,  and  Nicholson's  Translation  of 
F^trrrov's  J»vslem  of  Chemkal  Knowledge. 

CHEMNITZ,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
••■Tie  of  upper  Saxonv,  and  uiarquisate  of 
Mr.,*,  n  :  containing  three  churches  and  an 
Ko»pital :  thirty-six  miles  W.S.W.  Dresden, 
and  thirty-two  S.W.  Meissen. 
Chemnitz.  See  Kamnitz. 
CHEMOSH,  iu  mythology,  an  idol  of  the 
Meabitrs,  mentioned  in  scripture  (Numbers 
xn.  2!>.)  St.  Jerom  supposes  that  Chemosh 
and  Kial-jx 'or  were  both  name*  of  one  and 
il>t  sam*-  idol,  not  very  different  from  Pna- 
P«,  which  is  inferred  tfomtlie  indecent eere- 
utonies  used  in  their  worship.  Le  Clerc,  who 
t>kr«  thi5  idol  for  the  sun,  deduces  the  name 
from  ramosha,  an  Arabic  root  signifying  to 
m  swift. 

t'HEMOSIS  (chemoii*,  x^r1"*1!*  from 
r*s  to  gape ;  because  it  gives  the  appearance 
•I  a  pap  or  aperture).  Inflammation  of  the 
r'njuoctive  membrane  of  the  eye,  in  which 


the  cellular  structure  of  the  eye  is  distended 
with  a  nut  id  fluid,  and  elevated  above  the 
margin  of  the  transparent  cornea. 

CHEN  AS  I,  one  of  the  most  extensive  pro- 
vinces of  China,  bordering  on  the  great  wall. 
Jt  contains  8  cities  of  the  first  rank,  and  160 
of  the  second  and  third.  Singan-fou  is  the 
capital. 

CHENENGO,  a  river  of  United  America, 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  which  runs  into  the 
Susqnehana,  two  miles  S,  Chenengo. 

CHENOLEA.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
class  pentandria,  order  mnnogynia.  Calyx 
five-parted ;  corolless ;  style  filiform  ;  stigmas 
two,  reflected ;  capsule umbilicate,  one-celled, 
one-seeded.  One  species  only  :  a  Cape  shrub, 
with  opposite,  sessile,  ovate- lanceolate  leaves, 
convex,  and  silver-downy  underneath;  flowers 
axillarv,  solitary  or  in  pairs. 

CHENOPODI  CM.  Chenopody,  goose- 
foot  or  wild  orach.  In  botany,  a  genns  of  the 
class  pentandria,  order  digynia.  Calyx  five- 
parted,  inferior ;  corolless;  seed  one*  lenti- 
cular, invested  with  the  closed  five-sided 
calyx.  Twenty-six  species  scattered  over 
the"  globe;  the  greater  number  of  which, 
however,  are  common  to  our  own  country, 
and  found  on  our  dunghills,  rubbish,  road- 
sides, or  salt-marshes.  Of  these  the  chief  are : 

1 .  C.  bonus  henricus.  English  mercury ; 
formerly  introduced  into,  but  long  since  ba- 
nished from  the  materia  medica,  with  triangu- 
lar arrow-shaped,  very  entire  leaves ;  com- 
pound and  leafless  spikes:  found  on  the  dung- 
hills of  our  own  country. 

2.  C.  hotrys.  Jerusalem  oak ;  with  oblong 
sinuate  leaves  ;  naked,  many-cleft  racemes. 
South  of  Europe. 

3.  C.  ambrosioides.  Mexican  tea-plant; 
with  leaves  lanceolate,  toothed  ;  racemes  sim- 
ple, leafy.    Portugal  and  Mexico. 

4.  C.  olidum  :  stinking  orach  ;  with  very 
entire,  rhomb-ovate  leaves;  and  clustered 
racemes.  Found  on  our  road-sides,  and  by 
many  botanists  denominated  c.  vulvaria. 

5.  C.  anthelmenticum.  Vermifuge  cheno- 
pody. A  native  of  Pennsylvania,  with  leaves 
ovate-oblong,  toothed ;  racemes  leafless.  For- 
merly used  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
worms  in  children. 

CH  EN- Y  A  N(i,  a  district  or  department  of 
Chinese  Tartary,  comprehending  what  was 
called  Leao-tong,  and  extends  as  far  as  the 
great  wall,  which  hounds  it  on  the  south;  it 
is  enclosed  on  the  east,  north,  and  west  by  a 
palisade,  which  is  more  calculated  to  defend 
the  country  against  the  nocturnal  invasions  of 
robbers  than  to  stop  the  march  of  an  army :  it 
is  constructed  only  of  stakes,  seven  feet  high, 
without  any  bank  of  earth,  ditch,  or  the 
smallest  fortified  work  :  the  ga»es  are  no  bet- 
ter, and  are  guarded  only  by  a  few  soldiers. 

Che.v-yano,  the  capital  of  the  above  dis- 
trict, is  a  large  city  encompassed  by  walls 
more  than  three  leagues  about.  I"at.  41. 
52  N.  Lon.  123*  17  E. 

CHEPSTOW,  a  town  in  Monmouthshire, 
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It  itli  a  market  on  Saturdays.  It  was  formerly 
a  very  considerable  place,  1 1  i>  seated  on  the 
Wye,  near  its  continence  with  the  Severn. 
Lat.  51.  .')-'  X.    Lon,  ±  3(1  W, 

CHER, a  ile  part  men!  of  France,  including 
part  o I  the  late  province  of  Rerry.  It  receives 
its  name  from  a  rivi  r  which  rises  in  Auvcrgne, 
and  falls  into  the  Loire,  In-low  Tours. 

(  llFKASt  o,  a  considerable  town  of 
Piedmont,  capital  of  a  territory  of  the  same 
name,  with  a  strong'  citadel.  Lit.  11,45  X. 
Lon.  J.  K. 

CIIFKIII  'R(J,  a  seaport  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Channel,  with  a  late  Au- 
^  istinc  abbey.  It  is  remarkable  for  a  sea-l'urht 
between  the  Kny lish  and  French  fleets  in 
U\'J'2,  m  ben  the  latter  were  beaten  near  Cape 

la  llo-nc.     Fat.  Ill,  o?  X.     Lon.  I.  ^3  F. 

1  IIFKF.M,  anion*;  the  Jens,  is  used  to 
s  onify  a  species  of  annihilation.  (See  AN- 
NIHILATION.) The  Hebrew  word  rberem 
Hirniiies  property  to  destroy,  exterminate, 
devote,  or  anathematise. 

CllEREM  is  likewise  sometimes  taken  for 
that  which  is  consecrated,  \owcd,or  offered 
to  the  Ford,  so  that  it  may  no  longer  be  cm- 
ployed  in  common  or  profane  uses.  This 
word  al>o  denoted  a  hind  of  Jewish  excom- 
munication. 

I  IIFKFSOI  F,  thr  capital  of  Cmdistan, 
in  Asiatic  Turkey.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  beg- 
lerhrrjr.    Lat.  o.'i.  3(1  X.    Lon.  1 1.  1*»  E. 

(  MFHILl  S,  a  (ireek  poet,  the  friend  of 
Herodotus.  lie  celebrated  the  triumphs  of 
the  Athenians  over  Xerxes :  this  poem  was  so 
^reatlv  admired  by  his  countrymen,  that 
tbev  rewarded  him  with  a  piece  of  gold  for 
each  verse, 

jfVCHE'RISU.r.  a.(, ■/<, nr,  French.)  To 
support ;  to  shelter ;  t<»  nurse  u\>  (7i7/«/*ow). 

Cll  E'RISHER.  *.  (from  cht  i  «A.)  An  en- 
couraucr;  a  supporter  (>/-;•//). 

C 1 1  E'K  IS11AI  EXT.  *.( from  ctteruk.)  En- 

couruirenicnt :  support;  obsolete  (Spetwer). 

(  I1FKI.ERI  A.  .Mossycyph*  1.  In  botany, 
a  pentis  of  tbe  class  decandria,  order,  triirynia. 
Calyx  live-leaved  ;  petals  live  or  none  •.'nec- 
tariferous glands  five,  bifid,  at  the  base  of  the 
stamens;  capsule  superior,  llirer-valved,  one- 
celled,  many-seeded.  One  species:  a  native 
of  the  Alps";  with  stem  tufted  ;  leaves  oppo- 
site, triangiiUir,subulate,obtuse,  three-nerved 
underneath :  peduncles  solitary, axillary,  onc- 

Uo/.  CCeij. 

<  ItERMES.    In  zoology,  a  genus  of  tlie 

('last  insecta;  order  hemiptcra.  .Snout  placed 
in  the  breast,  with  three  inflected  bristles; 
antennas  filiform,  pubescent,  longer  than  the 
thorax;  u  ingsfour,defleeted;  thorax  gibbous; 
hind-legs  formed  for  leaping.  Twenty-four 
sje  uie*:  inhabiting  va.iotis  trees  and  plants, 
and  producinir,  by  their  punctures,  protube- 
rances and  excrescences  of  various  shapes  and 
si/es;  in  u  hit  hare  fi  cquentlyincloscd  tlieeg  <;  s 

and  insects  in  their  several  states.  Thelana 
is  siv  |", .nted  and  apterous  ;  the  pupa  is  distin- 
guished by  two  ptolubcrancet:  on  the  thorax, 
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which  are  the  rudiments  of  future  wing  s.  One 
of  the  largest  knots  or  protuberances  we  find 
produced  on  the  branches  of  trees  is  on  the 
pinus  ahics  by  the  insect  thence  denominated 
c.  ahietus.  C.  buxi,  or  the  insect  that  infests 
the  box-tree, with  yellowish-brown  wing's  and 
setaceous  antennas,  is  remarkable  tor  the  sac- 
charine excrement  or  mucus  discharged  from 
the  anus  of  the  larva  and  pupa,  whitish  in  co- 
lour, softening  under  the  touch,  and  not  un- 
like manna.  This  substance  is  found  in  small 
white  grains  within  the  halls  formed  by  the 
incurvings  of  the  box  leaves  towards  each 
Other  at  their  extremity,  produced  hv  the  punc- 
tures of  the  insect.  See  Nat.  Hist.  Plate  LV  I. 

(  H  EROK  KFS,  a  nation  of  Indians  in  the 
northern  parts  of  (.ieorgia.once  powerful  and 
flourishing,  hut  now  rapidly  declining.  They 
non  have  not  more  than  oMMIO  warriors,  and 
are  becoming  feeble  and  pusillanimous.  They 
inhabit  -13  towns. 

I  II Flit >.\v  Elisabeth  Sophia), an  ingeni- 
ous painter.  She  was  the  daughter  of  an  emi- 
nent artist,  and  horn  at  Faris  in  164B.  In 
Ri?2  she  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Fainting,  and  the  Academy  of  Ri- 
CoVrato  at  I'adua  did  her  the  same  honour. 
She  painted  historical  subjects  in  oil,  but 
rather  excelled  in  painting  portraitsin  minia- 
ture enamels.   She  died  in  1711. 

CHERRY,  in  botany.    See  Pruncs. 

Cherry  (Rarbadocs).  See  M alpiciii a. 

Cherry  niRD.  See  I'ri  ni  s. 

Cherry.  (Clammy).  See  Count  a. 

Cherry  (Cornelian).  Sec  Cokncs. 

Cherry  (Dwarf).  See  Fomcera. 

Cherry  (Hottentot).  See  Cassine. 

Cherry  (Winter).  See  Physalis,  So- 
lam  .m,  and  Alkekengi. 

Cherry  op  the  Alps.  See  Lonicrrjl. 

Cherry   (Laurel).    See  Prcnus,  and 

LAI  ROCERASUS. 

C'ui.'kry.  o.   Resembling  a  cherry  in 

colour  (Shukxpcare). 

Cherry-hrandy,  a  drink  made  of  brandy 
with  the  addition  of  cherries.  Tbe  cherries 
<  ommonly  used  for  this  purpose  are  of  the 
black  kind  :  with  those  a  bottle  being  half  fill- 
ed, is  filled  up  with  brandy,  or  spirits.  The 
whole  must  now  and  then  be  shaken  up,  and 
in  a  mouth's  time  it  uill  be  (it  for  use.  To 
sweeten  it  and  improve  the  flavour,  some  per- 
sons put  in  sugarwitb  a  quantity  of  raspberries. 

Ciiluio  bat.  *.  Laurel. 

CllERRY  island,  a  small  island  between 
Norway  and  Greenland,  in  the  northern 
ocean.    Fat.  74.  3(1  X.     Fun.  '20.  5  K. 

CHE'RRYCHEEKED,  a.  (from  cherry 
audi  huh.)  HaVMigruddv*  hecks (Con  ^  re -re). 

CHE'RRVFIT.  s.  A  child's  play,  ilx 
which  they  throw  cherry-stones  into  a  small 
hole  (Shtiktpt'Q  re), 

CHKRSOX,  the  capital  of  New  Russia,  in 
llit*  government  of  Catbaiinenslaf.  It  is  a  new 
town,  erected  by  Catharine  1 1 .  on  the  N.  bank 
of  the  Dnieper.  It  is  not  yet  very  large  ;  but 
the  church  and  many  of  the  house?  arc  built 
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of  stooe  iu  a  pretty  taste.  Id  this  place 
the  deservedly  celebrated  philanthropist  John 
Hoirard,  fell  a  victim  to  his  indefatigable  ex- 
rrtions  in  the  canse  of  humanity.  Lat.  46. 
S.V.  Lon.  33.  10  E. 

CHERSONESUS,  a  Greek  word,  signify- 
its  peninsula,  or  a  tract  of  land  almost  eti- 
fjimpissed  bv  the  sea. 

IHERT,"  in  mineralogy.     Sec  IIorn- 

STOJfE. 

CflEKTSEY,  a  town  of  Snrrey,  with  a 
tarkfton  Wednesdays.  Lat.  51.  25  N.  Lou. 

0.  20U'. 

CHERlTB(plural,  Cherubim)  ;  acelrstial 
tptrit.  which  in  the  hierarchy  is  placed  next 
to  the  seraphim.  (See  Hierarchy.)  The 
fifireof  the  cherub  i  m  was  not  al  ways  u ni  form , 
•iece  tbey  are  differently  described  in  the 
'tapes  of  men,  eagles,  oxen,  lions,  and  in  a 
composition  of  all  these  figures  put  together. 
Moses  likewise  cal  Is  those  symbolical  or  hiero- 
rlypiiical  representations, which  were  embroi- 
oeted  on  the  veils  of  the  tabernacle,  cherubim 
o:  costly  work. — See  Calmet's  Dictionary  : 
we  also  Purkhurst's  Hebrew  Lexicon,  p.  339 
—356 ;  where  that  elaborate  though  some- 
times singular  and  fanciful  writer,  inquires : 

1.  What  was  the  form  of  the  artificial  cherubs 
'BtWtabernaclcand  temple?  2.  Of  what  these 
ckerobswere  emblems,  and  with  what  pro- 
priety? 3.  What  is  the  ideal  meaning  of  the 
wonfaro  ?  4.  He  explains  some  other  scriptu- 
ral applications  of  words  deduced  from  this. 
Jl  tie  produces  sixty  heathen  imitations  of 
tbe  sacred  cherubic  emblems. 

CHERUBIM,  was  also  the  name  of  an  an- 
cieot  military  order  in  Sweden  ;  sometimes 
ailed  the  order  of  Seraphim. 

IHERU'BIC.  a.  (from  cherub.)  Angelic ; 
rtUin?  to  the  cherubim. 

CHERVIL  GARDEN.  In  botany.  See 

•SOMDIX. 

Chmvil  (Wild).  See  CHrenornvLLUM. 

To  CHEW  CP.  p.  n.  (from  cheer  vp.)  To 
durp;  to  n«e  a  cheerful  voice  (Spenser). 

CHBSAPEAK,  in  America,  one  of  the 
largest  bays  in  the  known  world.  Its  entrance 
i»  between  Cape  Charles  and  Cape  Henry  in 
Virginia,  12  miles  wide  ;  and  it  extends  *270 
wiles  to  the  northward,  dividing  Virginia  and 
Maryland.  Through  this  extent  it  is  from  7 
b  l»  miles  broad,  and  generally  about  9  fa* 
uWis  deep. 

CHESELDEX  (William),  an  eminent 
anatomist  and  surgeon, was  born  at  Burrow  on 
Hill,  in  the  county  of  Lcicester.descended 
tRKD  an  ancient  family  in  the  county  of  Rut- 
land, whose  arms  and  pedigree  are  in  Wright's 
History  of  Rutland.  He  received  the  rudi- 
toentsof  his  professional  skill  at  Leicester.and 
aarried  Deborah  Knight, a  citizen's  daughter, 
l»r  whom  he  had  one  daughter.  In  1/13  he 
published  his  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body, 
in  one  volume  8vo.;  aiul  in  1 723,  A  Treatise 
w»  tbe  High  Operation  for  the  Stone.  He  was 
«*  of  the  earliest  of  his  profession  who  con- 
tented by  his  writings  to  raise  it  to  its  present 
Uitnencc.  In  the  beginning  of  1 736,  he  was 


honourably  mentioned  by  Mr.  Pope ;  as  ■  the 
most  noted  and  most  deserving  man  in  the 
whole  profession  of  chirurgery."  He  appears 
indeed  to  have  been  on  terms  of  the  most  inti- 
mate friendship  with  Mr.  Pone,  who  frequent- 
ly, in  his  Letters  to  Mr.  Richardson,  talks  of 
dining  with  Mr.  Cheselden,  who  then  lived  in 
or  near  Queen  Square.  In  February  1737, 
Mr.  Cheselden  was  appointed  surgeon  to 
Chelsea  hospital.  He  died  at  Bath,  April  1 1 , 
1752,  of  a  disorder  arising  from  drinking  ale 
after  eating-  hot  buns. 

CHESHAM,  a  town  in  Bucks,  with  a 
market  on  Wednesdays.  Lat.  51.  42  N. 
Lon.  0.  3<;  W. 

CHESHIRE,  a  maritime  county  of  Eng- 
land, bounded  by  Lancashire  on  the  north  ; 
Shropshire  and  part  of  Flintshire,  on  the 
south  ;  Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire,  on  the 
east  and  south-east ;  Denbighshire  and  part  of 
Flintshire  on  the  west,and  the  Irish  sea  north* 
ivest.  It  extendi  in  length  about  4 1  miles,  in 
breadth  23 :  and  contains  about  676,000  acres 
of  land,  61,000  of  which  (including  wood- 
lands) are  uncultivated.  It  has  about  191,750 
inhabitants,  supplies  HS5  men  to  the  national 
militia,  and  sends  4  members  to  parliament.  It 
is  divided  into  7  hnndreds,containing  one  city, 
11  market  towns,  and  101  parishes.  The  air 
of  this  county  is  temperate  and  salubrious.  It 
is  rich  in  pasture  land.and  itsexcellent  cheese* 
are  well  known.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Mersey,  Weaver,  Dee,  and  Dane.  William 
the  Conqueror  erected  this  county  into  a  pala- 
tinate, or  county-palatine,  in  favour  of  his 
nephew  Hugh  Lupus,  to  whom  he  granted 
the  same  sovereign  jurisdiction  in  it  that  he 
himself  had  in  the  rest  of  the  island. 

(MESNE  (Andrew  dn),  styled  the  father 
of  French  history,  was  born  in  1581.  He 
wrote,  1.  A  History  of  the  Popes.  2.  A 
History  of  England.  3.  An  Enquiry  into  the 
Antiquities  of  the  Towns  of  France.  4.  A 
History  of  the  Cardinals.  5.  A  Bibliotheca  of 
the  Authors  who  have  written  the  History 
and  Topography  of  France.  He  was  crushed 
to  death  by  a  cart,  in  going  from  Paris  to 
his  country-house  at  Verriere,  in  1640. 

CHESXUT.  See  Chestnut. 

CHESS,  an  ingenious,  scientiBc,  and 
deeply  interesting  game  played  by  two  persons  upon 
a  square  board,  or  draught-table,  containing  sixty, 
four  rectangular  chequers  alternately  black  and 
white.  There  is  no  game  perhaps  that  can  boast 
so  high  an  antiquity,  or  so  general  a  study  and 
practice:  for  though  various  games  on  cards  may 
be  more  commonly  pursued  in  some  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, chess  is  not  only  an  object  of  extensive  at- 
tention in  Europe,  but  played  wiih  incomparably 
more  frequency  than  any  other  game  throughout 
every  country  in  Asia.  Its  history  has  employ- 
ed the  pen  of  many  eminent  writers,  and  the  ge- 
nius of  not  a  few  of  our  best  poets  :  and  several  of 
the  greatest  monarchs  of  ancient  and  modern  timet 
have  sacrificed  some  of  their  most  important  hours 
to  its  bewitching  attractions. 

Al  Amin,  khalif  of  lMiagdat,  was  earnestly  em- 
ployed at  this  fascinating  game  when  his  capital 
residence  was  00  the  point  of  being  taken  by  as- 
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S.iult.  Tamerlane  llie  Great  is  recorded  to  have 
been  engaged  at  chess  during  the  decisive  battle  be- 
tween hiii)  and  sultan  bajazet.  King  John  of  Eng- 
land insisted  upon  concluding  his  game  before  lie 
cave  audience  to  the  deputies  from  Uoan  coming 
10  apprise  him  thai  their  city  was  besieged.  Jusaf. 
King  of  Gran  . il  i,  was  playing  at  the  time  an  officer 
Arrived  to  kul  him  :  with  difficulty  Jusat  obtained 
permission  to  finish  the  game;  before  which  event, 
however,  intelligence  was  received  of  his  brother's 
decease,  and  his  own  election  to  the  throne.  Nearly 
a  simi'ur  case  occurred  to  John  Frederic,  elector  of 
Saxony,  who,  while  plnying  at  chest,  was  inform- 
ed il  a  decree  condemning  him  to  death ;  he  also 
unconcernedly  went  on  with  the  game,  and  the  de- 
cree was  never  executed,  l'arrand  count  of  Flan- 
ders was  so  often  defeated  at  chess  by  his  wile, 
that  a  mutual  hatred  t"nk  place  between  them. 
King  James  I.  of  England  styled  this  game  n  phi* 
losopfaic  foliy  :  his  son  Charlis  I.  was  at  chess  when 
i  ll  that  the  Scots  had  finally  determined  upon 
selling  him  to  the  English,  and  he  did  not  teem  any 
way  discomposed.  Charles  XII,  of  Sweden,  when 
surrounded  in  a  house  at  Bender  by  the  Turks, 
barricaded  the  premises,  and  then  coolly  sat  down 

1o  dies*:  this  prince  always  use  1  the  king  more 
than  any  other  piece,  and  thereby  lest  every  game, 
not  perceiving  that  the  king,  although  the  most 
considerable  of  all,  is  impotent  either  to  attack  his 
euemits  or  defend  himself,  without  the  assistance 
«l  liis  people* 

Ifitiori/  iff  (  /mis. 
There  can  be  DO  doubt  that  the  game  of  chess 
i<,  ol  oriental  origin  :  but  from  what  part  of  the  enst 
it  w  us  directly  imported  into  Europe  lias  bet  n  a 
controversy  ol  lon^  standing.  One  ol  the  best  trea- 
tise* upon  the  subject  is  that  ol  sir  Willi, im  Joins, 
and  his  evidence  goes  to  confirm  the  opinii  n  that 
the  original  game  of  chtss,  or cfuiturtwgn  (for  there 
are  several  that   bear    this  appellation)  has  been 

known  and  practised  immemorially  in  Hindustan; 
and  that  from  this  word,  under  various  corruptions, 
the  name  of  the  game  is  derived  in  modem  Ian* 
guages,  It  literally  means  the  four  members  of  an 
army,  elephants,  horses,  chariot?,  and  foot  soldiers, 
the  sime  as  exhibited  at  this  day;  but  the  oame 
described  by  him  is  more  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  dutluui,).  or  the  lour  kings,  since  he  ol>- 
^erves,  "  it  is  played  by  four  jK-rsons  representing 
as  many  primes,  two  allied  armies  Combating  on 
eat  h  side."    The  board  is  quadr  lateral,  with  sixtv- 

lour  checks  as  ours;  but  xvli.it  tonus  one  army  with 
us  is  divided  in  two.  each  having  its kmg.  elephant, 
Imrse,  ami  boat,  with  four  foot  soldiers  in  front, 
placed  at  the  left  band  ingle  ol  each  far  e  of  the 
bjard.  The  power  ut  tin-  king  is  the  same  as  in  the 
modern  game;  the  elephant  has  the  same  powers 
as  the  English  queen,  moving  at  will  in  all  direc- 
tions; the  hoi  be  the  same  as  the  modern  hor-e 
or  kn<ght;   the  b:>at   as  the  modern  bishop,  with 

the  limitation  of  moving  only  two  checks  at  once; 
tin-  jK-on  ti  e  Mjmc  a»  tlu  modern  pawn. 

This  game  is  mentioned  in  the  oldest  law  books, 
and  is  s  j  iI  to  ha»e  Le.  n  invented  by  the  wife  of 
Haven,  kin;»  of  Lanea  (i.  e.  Ceylon),  in  order  to 

iit.mse  him  w.th  an  image  ol  war  (tit  Id  war  we  sup- 
pose is  meant)  while  bis  metropolis  was  clonly 
|n*»U  gtrd  by  Llama,  in  the  second  age  of  the  world, 
llama,  according  to  sir  W  oham  Jones's  Cironoloey 
of  the  Hindus,  appeared  on  earth  at  hast  three 
thousand  eight  hundred  years  ago;  and  this  event 
hap|  «  sied  i;i  in  carh  pirt  ol  his  career;  vet  notwtlh« 
»ta  din:;  lh<:e  J  rei  fs  ol  antiquity  and  Originality, 


sir  William  Jones  was  of  opinion  that  this  ruJi- 
mental  and  complex  game  is  a  more  recent  inven- 
tion than  the  refined  game  of  the  Persians  and 
Europeans :  which  he  also  states  to  have  been  cer- 
tainly invented  in  India,  and  appears,  therefore,  to 
have  considered  the  original,  but  to  admit  this 
would  be  to  invert  the  usual  order  of  things. 

Two  other  distinctions  are  remarkable  in  the 
Hindu  game:  the  introduction  of  a  ship  or  boat 
amongst  troops,  \c.  embattled  on  a  plain;  and 
the  use  of  dice,  which  determine  the  moves,  and, 
as  sir  William  justly  observes,  exclude  it  from  the 
rank  which  has  been  assigned  to  chess  among  the 
sciences. 

In  respect  to  the  first  of  these  distinctions,  we 
cannot  help  suspecting  a  mistake  in  translating 
the  passage.  In  explaining  the  meaning  of  cha- 
tur-  inga.  sir  William  says,  "  thai  i»  the  four  angas 
or  members  of  an  army,  which  are  said  in  the 
Amaracosha  to  be,  hasty  aswa  rat'ha  padatam,  or 
elephants,  horses,  chariots,  and  foot  soldiers." 
And  the  same  names  arc  used  in  India  at  this 
day. 

Sir  William  notices  the  Chinese  game  as  having 
a  river  described  on  the  l>oard,  which  the  Indian 
board  has  not ;  and  seems  to  infer  that  a  ship  or 
boat  might  be  introduced  in  the  Chinese  game  with 
propriety.  Hence  a  query  may  arise  whether 
the  Indian  board,  now  used,  is  the  ancient  one 
appropriate  to  the  game,  in  which  a  boat  is  said 
to  be  introduced  instead  of  a  chariot;  but  in  the 
Chinese  game,  of  which  we  have  an  account  before 
us.  although  what  is  erroneously  termed  a  river  is 
del  ueated  on  the  board,  yet  there  is  no  ship  or  boat 
among  the  pieces.  Instead  of  a  boat  there  is  a  cha- 
riot. How  are  we  to  reconcile  these  contradic- 
tions?— Perhaps,  in  the  present  state  of  our  in- 
formation, they  are  inexplicable.  We  shall  never- 
theless endeavour  to  lay  before  our  readers  as  dis- 
tinct an  account  as  is  in  our  power  of  the  four  princi- 
pal grimes  and  modes  of  playing  chess  in  Asia, 
viz,  first,  the  one  from  the  Purntis,  cited  by  sir 
William  Jones  ;  secondly,  the  Chinese,  described  by 
."Mr.  Irwin;  thirdly,  the  burmhan ;  and  lastly,  the 
Persian  or  present  liindustaucc ;  comparing  them 
with  each  other  and  the  Knglish  game;  and  shall 
then  leave  it  to  some  more  fortunate  inquirer  to 
determine  which  is  the  original. 

W  e  have  given  precedence  to  the  game  said  to 
be  invented  at  Lanea,  as  it  appears  to  be  the  most 
ancient,  according  to  the  authorities  adduced  by 
sir  William  Jones;  and  as  the  Persians  admit  thai 
they  received  the  game  from  India.  We  arc  in- 
deed aw  are  thai  the  honourable  Mr.  Haines  barring- 
ton,  in  a  p  ip  t  published  in  the  Archaeolegia  at 
London,  gives  it  as  Ins  opinion  that  the  Chinese 

game  is  the  most  ancient;  and  has  taken  great 

pains  to  disprove  the  <irecian  claim  to  the  in- 
vention. Hut  according  to  the  Chinese  manuscript, 
accompanying  Mr.  Irwin's  account  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  the  Chinese 
themselves  invalidate  their  claim  ol  originality,  by 
fixing  the  dale  of  the  game,  they  assume  the  ho- 
nour of  inventing,  1 74  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

Wiitlu  <>r  Cci/Ioh  rtu  M  — In  the  Hindu  game,  we 
have  already  noticed  that  the  principal  distinction  troni 
the  English  consivts  iii  having  four  distinct  armies 
and  kii  gs;  t  ich  army  composed  ol  hall  the  number 
of  pieces  and  paw  US  used  in  one  of  ours:  second- 
ly, the  elephant  holds  the  station  and  power  of 
nur  queen ;  thirdly,  there  is  a  boat  instead  of  ou* 
castle,  but  with  the  powers  of  a  bishop  limited  to 
a  move  of  two  checks  at  once;  fourthly,  the  pawi\ 


CHESS. 


has  not  an  optional  rank  when 
to  ibe  tot  line  of  the  adversary 'a  checks,  merely 
assuming  the  rank  of  the  piece  whose  place  he  pos- 
sesses (excepting  the  boat)  ;  fifthly,  the  use  of  dice 
to  determine  the  moves,  as  follows  :  when  a  cinque 
is  thrown,  the  king  or  pawn  must  be  moved  ;  a 
qua  t  re,  the  elephant ;  a  troit,  the  hors" ;  and  a 
deux,  the  boat.    Other  variations  are,  that  the  king, 
elephant,  and  horse  may  slay,  but  cannot  be  slain  ; 
neither  does  it  appear  that  the  king  cao  be  re- 
moved  to  a  place  of  more  security  by  any  operation 
similar  to  the  modern  mode  of  castling.  Indeed 
the  mode  of  playing  this  game  ia  very  obscurely 
described :  all  that  is  known  of  it  has  already  been 
published  by  sir  William  Jones,  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Society,  to  which  we  mutt  refer  those  who 
require  further  information. 

Chime*  chett. — The  game  played  bv  the  Chinese 
is  called  Cboke-choobong-ki,  literally",  the  play  of 
the  science  of  war. 

The  piece  which  we  call  the  king  is  named 
cboobong,  which  may  be  rendered  the  scientific  in 
war,  or  generalissimo";  he  moves  one  pace  at  a  time 
in  any  direction,  the  same  as  our  king,  but  within 
the  limits  of  bis  fort. 

The  two  pieces  of  next  rank  are  called  sou  by  the 
Chinese,  which  literally  means  bearded  old  men, 
or  men  of  great  experience  in  war.    These  are 

have  precisely  the  same  moves  and  powers  as  the 
chekoy  in  the  Burmha,  or  virier  in  the  Persian 
game,  except  that  they  are  confined  to  the  limits  of 
the  fort  with  the  cboo'hong. 

The  two  pieces  erroneously  named  mandarins 
by  Mr.  Irwin,  are  called  trhong  by  the  Chinese, 
which  means  an  elephant ;  and  they  have  precisely 
the  same  moves  and  powers  aa  the  elephant  in 
the  Persian  and  modern  Hindustanee  game  ;  that 
is,  they  move  diagonally  in  advance  or  retrograde, 
alwaya  two  atepa  at  a  move:  but  the  Chinese 
trhong  has  not  the  power  of  jumping  over  the 
head  of  an  intermediate  piece,  as  the  Persian  ele- 
phant does ;  neither  can  it  advance  beyond  the 
limits  of  its  own  section,  for  a  reason  I 
Maw. 

called  mat  by  the  Chinese 
or  cavalry ;   they  have  precisely  the  same 


cally  obliged  to  remain  within  the  limits  of  their 
respective  sections. 

In  other  respects  the  game  is  like  the  English 
one,  and  ends  with  destroying  the  forces  on  either 
aide,  or  bio*  king  up  the  choohoog.  The  board  ia 
not  chequered  black  and  white,  but  merely  subdi- 
vided, as  in  the  diagram :  the  pieces  are  round 
counters  of  wood  or  ivory,  with  the  distinguishing 
name,  wrote  on  them,  half  dyed  red,  and  half  black. 

Bnrmhan  chrtt. — The  Burmhan  name  for  the 
game  of  chess  is  ehit-lha-reen,  a  term  applied  by 
them  either  to  a  generalissimo,  or  warfare;  an  ety- 
motorist  perhaps  might  trace  it  as  a  corruption  of 
the  Sanscrit  cha-tur-anga,  the  four  angas  or  mem- 
bers of  an  army. 

Ming,  or  the  king,  has  the  same  moves  and 
powers  as  in  the  English  game,  except  that  he  can- 
not castle,  neither  do  they  admit  of  what  we  call 


The  chekoy,  or  sub-general,  moves  diagonally 
either  way  in  advance  or  retrograde,  but  limited  to 
one  cheek  or  step  at  a  move. 

The  rut'ha,  war  chariot,  has  exactly  the  same 
moves  and  powers  as  the  English  castle  or  rook 

The  cbein,  or  elephants,  have  five  distinct  moves  : 
direct  I  ..diagonal  in  advance  a.,  diagonal  retrograde 
but  limited  to  one  check  or  step  at  a  move ; 
they  slay  diagonally  only;  the  move  direct  in  ad. 
vance  being  only  intended  to  alter  the  line  of  their 
operations,  so  that  they  may  occasionally  have  the 
powers  of  our  king's  or  queen's  bishop. 

The  mhee,  or  cavalry,  have  exactly  the  same 
moves  and  powers  as  in  the  English  game. 

The  vein,  or  foot  soldiers,  have  the  same  moves 
and  powers  as  in  the  English  game,  except  that  tliry 
are  limited  to  one  check  or  atep  at  a  move,  and 
that  the  right  hand  pieces  only  are  susceptible  of 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  chekoy  (in  the  event  of  his 
being  taken).  It  ia  not  necessary  for  this  promotion 
that  they  should  have  advanced'  to  the  last 


mores  and  powers  as  in  the  English  and  Persian 


The  two  pieces  called  tche  by  the  Chincv  mean 
war  chariot*,  and  have  the  same  powers  and  moves 
as  the  rooks  or  castle*  in  the  European  game,  ad- 
vancing also  into  the  enemy's  section. 

The  two  pieces  called  paoo  by  the  Chinese  mesn 
artillery  or  rocket  men.  The  paoo  can  move  the 
whole  range  of  both  sections  direct,  transverse,  or 
rrtr  grude,  I  ke  tbS]  ifflSTl>tl  castle,  ami  il  .my  ot 
the  adversary's  pieces  or  pawns  intervene  in  the 
direct  line,  he  takes  the  one  immediately  in  the 
rear  of  it. 

The  pawns  are  called  ping  by  the  Chinese,  mean  • 
ing  foot  soldiers ;  they  move  one  square  or  siep  at 
a  time,  direct  in  advance,  and  take  their  antagonist 
transversely  to  the  right  or  Lit  (not  diagonally  as 
oars  do),  nor  have  they  the  advantage  or  outaiuing 
an  advance  rank  as  in  the  English  game. 

The  blank  space  in  the  table  ia  called  boa  ki  by 
the  Chinese,  which  literally  means  a  trench,  and  is 
understood  to  have  been  made  for  defence  against 
an  invading  army.  The  horses,  chariots,  and  foot 
soldiers  are  supposed  to  cross  it  by  means  o|  light 
bridges  of  planks  ;  but  these  not  being  adequate,  to 
bear  the  bulk  of  the  tkrphauts,  they  are  renpro- 


the  adversary's  checks,  but  to  that  check  which  is 
in  a  diagonal  line  with  the  left  hand  check  in  the 
last  row  of  the  adversary's  section  :  consequently, 
the  right  hand  pawn  or  yein,  according  to  the  dia- 
gram, will  have  to  advance  four  steps  to  obtain  the 
rank  of  chekoy ;  the  2d  yein,  3  steps;  the  Ad  yein. 
•J  steps;  the  4th  yein,  1  steps;  and  the  6ih  yein,  I 
step. 

Abhough  the  may  of  the  battalia  is  generally  in 
one  way,  yet  the  Burmhas  admit  of  great  variations  ; 
each  pany  being  allowed  to  arrange  ihrir  pieces  ad 
libitum;  that  is  to  ssy,  they  may  strengthen  either 
wing,  or  expose  the  king,  according  as  they  estimate 
ea<  h  others'  abilities,  or  as  caprice  or  judgment  may 
influence  them.  In  some  respects  this  is  tantamount 
to  our  giving  a  piece  to  an  inferior  player,  but  tl.c 
variation  is  only  to  be  understood  of  the'  pieces,  and 
not  of  the  pawns. 

This  liberty,  added  to  the  names  and  powers  of 
the  pkcea,  gives  the  Burmhan  game  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  real  battle  than  any  other  game. 
The  powers  of  the  chein  are  well  calculated  for 
the  defence  of  each  other  and  the  k.ng  w  here  moM 
vulnerable;  und  the  rut'ha  or  war  chariots  are 
certainly  more  analogous  to  an  active  slate  of 
warfare  than  rooks  or  castles. 

J'crtian  or  Hindustan*  chesi.— The  Persian 
game  and  table  are  both  called  Shatrang,  or  more 
commonly  Shutrunj. 

St. a,  padsha  or  the  king,  has  the  same  moves 
and  powera  as  in  the  English  game,  but  cannot 
castle,  nor  is  stalemate  admitted. 

Kir/,  or  more  commonly  vizier,  is  the  general. 
It  is  the  first  piece  moved*  on  opening  the  game. 
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advancing  one  step  direct  in  front,  bis  piadali  moving 
one  step  at  the  same  time;  this  is  said  to  be  done 
by  command  ot"  llic  king,  that  he  may  review  and 
regulate  the  motion*  of  the  army  ;  afterwards  he 
can  only  move  diagonally,  in  advance  or  retrograde, 
one  check  or  step  at  a  move,  the  same  as  the 
Buimha  chekov. 

I'd  in  Persic,  bust  in  Hindustance,  are  two  ele> 
phants.  They  move  diagonally  in  advance  or  le- 
trogradr,  always  two  steps  at  a  move,  and  have, 
what  Mr.  Irwin  call-,  the  motion  of  a  rocket  boy 
bopping  over  the  head  of  any  piece  in  their  way, 
except  the  king,  and  taking  any  pure  which  stands 
on  the  second  check  from  them  in  their  range. 

Asp,  Persian,  or  ghnra,  Hindtlftanee,  are  two 
horse  or  cavalry  :  they  have  the  same  moves  and 
powers  as  the  English  knight. 

Bookh,  Persian,  or  rut'b,  Hindnsiancc,  are  two 
war  chariots  ;  they  have  exactly  the  same  moves 
ami  powers  as  the  F.nglisli  rook  or  castle. 

Piad.dis,  or  peons,  footmen,  have  ti  e  same  moves 
and  powers  as  the  English  pawn,  eXCCtrt  that  they 
advance  onlv  one  step  at  a  lime  on  opening  the 
game,  and  that  when  any  of  them  *  arrive  at  the 
last  line  of  checks  on  their  adversary's  section, 
should  their  own  general  lave  Ucn  taken,  they  are 
then  calkd  Fir/,  and  distinguished  by  a  pawn  ot 
the  adversary  being  placed  on  the  same  sijuate  with 
them. 

When  the  king  is  checked  by  another  piece,  they 
ray  sir  li,  slnh,  or  kish  (the  latter  an  Arabic 
uojd);  ami  arben  check-mated,  tiny  say  shah-n.ut. 
which  means  the  king  is  conquered  or  driven  to 
the  last  distress;  or  sometimes  board  or  bind,  the 
prii:c  is  gained  or  carried,  though  thin  expression 
is  more  generally  used  when  all  the  piece*  arc 
taken  except  the  king,  and  the  game  is  consequently 
won. 

As  far  as  record  is  lobe  admitted  in  evidence,  the 
fir>t,  or  Hindu  game,  above  described,  is  the  mc 
ancient,  and  has  great  internal  marks  of  antiquity, 
namely,  the  imperfections  incident  to  rudiments! 
science. 

The  weakest  tlank  of  each  army  is  here  opposed 
to  its  antagonist's  force— and  the  piece  in  each 
army  whith  would  be  of  most  use  on  the  flanks,  is 
placed  in  a  situation  when;  its  operations  arc 
cramped;  and  although  it  appears  that  two  annus 
are  allied  against  the  other  two,  yet  the  inconve- 
nience  of  their  battalia  in  a  great  measure  rem;*-; is  ; 
besides,  it  also  appears  that  each  separate  army  has 
to  guard  against  li  e  treachery  of  its  ally,  as  well  as 
against  the  common  enemy;  lor  it  is  recommended, 
ind  allowed  to  either  of  the  kind's,  to  seize  on  the 
throne  of  his  ally,  that  he  may  obtain  complete 
command  of  both  armies,  and  prosecute  conquest 
lor  himself  alone.  But  if  the  battalia  were  as  per- 
fect as  in  the  European  game,  the  circumstance  of 
using  dice,  to  determine  the  moves,  is  fatal  to  the 
claim  of  pre-eminence,  or  of  science,  which  attaches 
to  the  European  game,  and  places  the  ancient 
Hindu  game  on  a  level  with  backgammon,  in  which 
we  often  see  the  most  consummate  abilities  defeated 
by  (hance. 

Exclusive  of  the  definition  of  the  came  in  the 

Amaracosha,  namely,  thai  the  four  atigav  or  mem- 
bers, an  elephants,  horses,  (hatiots,  and  foot  soU 
diers,  there  are  contradictions  in  the  rules  given  by 
Gotoma  and  others  translated  by  lt.nl  ha-cant, 
which  ore  irreconcilable,  unless  we  suppose  they 
treat  ofdiffen  nt  gam.  s.  Tin-  first  says,  that  "  Toe 
king,  the  elephant,  and  the  b<  i  may  slay  the  foe, 
but  cannot  cxp'  je  :!>•  imi Ives  to  l>e  shin."  Htncc 
\»C  inlet  that  the  -.hip  .m.l  In  t  solii-us  .ill. in:  Hi  C 
vulnciallc.     It  suothit  place  Ita    t  Cti.lm  iilatol 


says.  •'  If  a  pawn  can  march  to  any  square  on  tl»e 
opposite  eitrcinity  of  tiie  board,  exc.pt  (hat  of  tee 
kin;;  or  ship,  he  assumes  whatever  power  bflon^cJ 
to  that  square,  winch  promotion  is  called  sbat-pada, 
or  six  strides."  'J'lns  contradii  ts  the  former  rule. 
And  again.  "  But  this  privilege  of  shat-pada  was 
not  allowable  in  the  opinion  ot  Gototnaj  when  a 
player  had  three  pawns  on  the  chess  board,  but 
when  only  one  pawn,  and  one  ship  remained,  the 
pawn  might  even  advance  to  th-  Mjuareof  a  kiotr  or 
ship,  and  assume  the  power  of  either."  prom  the 
wl  ok  we  may  gather,  that  in  tins  game  there  is 
much  ibstruscnesa  with  little  srience,  which  atlimla 
strong  presumption  of  its  bring  rudhnetilaL 

We  pi  ice  the  l'nine;e  game  the  second  in  the 

series,  because  there  is  a  record  of  its  relative  an- 
tiquity ;  but  not  from  conviction:  lor  the  next  im- 
provement of  the  ancient  Hindu  game  tppears  to 
have  lieen  that  which  at  present  obtains  amongst 
the  Burmhss,  who  are  Hindu t  of  the  Pali  tribe,  ai.d 
dirive  all  their  literature  and  science  from  the 
common  source.  In  the  Buruihao  came  the  first 
dawn  ot  per  fiction  apiM  ars,  while  the  ancient  1 :  ■  i 
mines,  aceord't'y  to  the  Amar;.i  oi!  a,  are  retained!, 
the  two  arirnes  are  consolidated,  and  c»  mnianded 
by  a  g<  in  t  il  immediately  under  the  eye  tf  the  kifig. 
Hie  order  ci  the  battalia  improved,  auJ  chance  re- 
jected. 

The  Persian  game  is  but  a  slight  variation  in 
principle  from  the  Burmhaj  the  order  of  battle  is 

restrained  to  one  mode,  and  the  foot  soldiers  and 
principal*  each  drawn  up  at  the  extreme  face  of  the 
board  or  li  Id  of  battle,  in  rank  entire,  according  to 
the  improved  system  of  modern  warfare.  Other 
alterations  appear  to  me  adventitious,  or  the  effect 
of "caprice  rather  than  judgment. 

The  mod  in  European  came  appears  to  Ik?  an  im- 
provement on  the  Persian,  and  only  requires  that 
the  original  names  should  be  restoied  to  the  pieces 
to  give  it  full  claim  to  pre-eminence. 

We  repi.it  it,  we  arc  at  some  loss  to  kr.ow  where 
the  Chinese  game  ought  to  he  placed;  but  its 
i  is  to  precedence  are  nt  little  importance.  The 
account  of  its  invention,  for  which  we  arc  indebted 
to  .AJr.  \'.\  I.  .•>  Irwin,  is  as  follows. 

■*  Three  hundred  and  seventy  years  after  the  time 
of  Confucius,  or  lyo.S  years  ago  (174  y<ars  before 
Christ),  Hung  t'ochee,  king  of  the  Kiangoan,  sent 
an  expedition  into  the  Shensi  country,  under  the 
command  of  a  mandarin,  called  H turning,  to  con- 
quer it.  After  one  successful  campaign,  the  sol- 
diers were  put  into  winter  quarters,  where  finding; 
the  weather  much  coldei  than  ■  hat  they  had  been  ac- 
customed to,  and  being  also  deprived  of  their  wives 
and  l.unilies,  the  army  in  general  became  impatient 
of  their  situation,  and  damoroUl  to  return  home, 
tietnsing,  u]>on  this,  revolved  in  his  mind  the  bad 
consequences  of  complying  with  their  wishes: 
and  the  necessity  of  soothing  bis  troops  and  recon- 
ciling them  to  their  position  appeared  urgent,  in 
order  to  finish  his  operations  the  ensuing  year. 
He  was  a  man  of  genius  as  well  as  a  good  soldier, 
and  having  contemplated  some  time  on  the  subject, 
be  invented  the  game  o|  cl.es,  as  well  lor  an 
a  muse  men  I  to  Ins  nun  in  their  vacant  hours,  as  to 
inflame  their  limitary  ardour,  the  game  being  wholly 
founded  on  the  principles  of  war.  The  strata- 
gem stui  icded  to  his  w.sli  :  the  soldiery  were  dc- 
liohteJ  with  the  game,  and  lorp>t  in  their  daily 
contests  lor  victory  the  inconscuienec  of  their  post. 
In  the  spring  the  general  took  the  field  again,  and 
in  a  ftw  months  added  the  rich  country  of  Shcnai 
to  i'u  km^  Iom  el  K  an., i  .01,  l  v  the  i!,|eal  and 

i-4|4nre  el  <  l.oopjyen,  a  f«im  I  wan  or  anum^ 

>!k  Clnmsc.    (*w  ll.is  cetiqucit  Hung  CcihvX  «a- 
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romed  the  title  of  emperor,  and  Choupayen  pat  an 
ad  to  his  own  life  in  despair. " 

We  hare  met  with  a  similar  tale  among  the 
Persian  writers,  but  suc«  tales  are  easily  fabrics t- 
ed,  and  from  the  complaisance  of  national  vanity 
as  easily  credited. 

Teat  Hinting  introduced  this  game  with  modifi- 
cations suited  to  the  genius  and  manners  of  the 
Chinese  for  the  purposes  ascribed  ahove,  we  can 
readily  believe  ;  but  the  introduction  of  artillery  or 
rocket  boys,  the  general  perfection  of  the  game, 
similitude  to  the  Hindu  game,  and  date  of  the  sup- 
posed invention,  are  strot.g  evidences  against  its 
originality. 

We  are  aware  that  there  are  many  other  games 
of  chess  played  in  Asia;  but  we  consider  them 
merely  as  anomalies,  unimportant  or  unworthy  of 
note;  the  four  we  have  adduced  are  the  principal, 
tovhicb  all  the  others  may  be  referred. 

The  honourable  Mr.  Daines  Harrington  has  taken 
msiderahle  pains  on  the  subject  of  the  various 
tmnolugies  of  the  terms  purrs,  Ac. ;  and  the  rea- 
soo  be  assigns  for  the  uncouth  form  of  the  pieces  as 
trade  in  Europe  is  very  just,  viz.  that  we  received 
the  game  from  the  Arabs,  who,  as  Mahometans, 
htitg  prohibited  the  use  of  paintings  or  engraved 
■sages,  merely  gave  to  their  chess  pieces  such  dis- 
iioct  forms  as  enabled  them  to  readily  recognize 
taeta  in  play ;  and  such  arbitrary  variation  being 
ooce  introduced,  others  naturally  followed,  accord- 
tag  to  the  caprice  or  taste  of  each  new  innovator. 

But  he  diHVrs  from  doctor  Hyde  and  sir  William 
Jooe*  in  respect  to  our  exchequer  being  named 
from  the  chess-table ;  proving  that  the  term  was  not 
directly  so  derived  :  yet  this  it  not  proving  it  was 
sot  derived  indirectly ;  for  although  the  game  of 
i  might  not  have  been  known  to  the  na- 
of  modern  Europe  so  early  as  the  Norman 
vet  it  appears  from  the  check  or  reckon- 
hoard  found  at  Pompeii,  and  from  the  Latin 
Kaccario,  that  the  use  of  the  table  was  very 
known  in  Burope;  and  therefore  sir  William 
Joaea  may  still  be  right  in  deriving  exchequer 
horn  chaturangav  One  remarkable  coincidence 
in  the  Asiatic  tables  may  be  noticed ;  they  are  all 
•obdirided  into  sixty- four  squares,  but  not  checkered. 

The  piece  we  call  the  king  is  also  so  styled  in 
afl  the  games  we  are  acquainted  with,  except  the 
Chinese,  who  call  it  the  choohong.or  scientific  in  war. 
The  piece  we  call  the  queen,  the  honourable  Mr. 
derives  fiom  the  Persian,  phtrz,  or 
and  exposes  the  absurdity  of  calling  this 
r  j  queen, by  asking  how  we  are  to  metamorphose 
afoot  soldier  or  pawn  into  a  queen,  as  admilttd  in 
the  English  game.  &.c.  Sir  William  Jones  more  cor- 
rectly writes  it  ferz,  and  adds  44  hence  the  French 
hare  derived  v'urpr,  &c" — If  so,  the  blunder  arises 
from  French  gallantry.  Vitrf^e  in  French  is  vi'rgo, 
and  contorted  with  the  king,  they,  by  a  very  natural 
trassititin,  made  their  virgin  a  queen.  But  whence 
tl«  Persian  title  of  ferz  ?  Mr.  Richardson  merely 
icforms  us  that  ferz,  ferzeen,  ferzan,  and  ferzee, 
meaa  the  queen  at  chess.  The  common  term  for 
thts  piece  in  the  Persian  language  is  vizier,  or 
meer,  a  minister,  but  in  their  emphatic  way  of 
writing  and  speaking,  they  have  in  this  case  made 
i  eoun  substantive  of  a  distinctive  adjective,  to 
denote  the  eminence  of  the  piece,  as  we  shall  have 
farther  occasion  to  notice.  Ferz,  or  ferzan,  there- 
fore, neither  means  queen  nor  general  in  a  literal 
«cfiae ;  but  eminent,  distinguished.  &c.  Ferzee 
f-mher  means  science,  learning,  wisdom,  Ac. 
The  piece  we  call  a  castle  or  took.  Mr.  Barring. 


ton  says  is  derived  from  the  Italian  U  roeco—  but 
what  is  II  rocco  (the  castle)  derived  from  ?  Sir 
William  Jones  says,  "  It  were  in  vain  to  seek  an 
etymology  of  the  word  rookh  in  the  modern  Per- 
sian language,  for  in  all  the  passages  extracted 
from  Ferdausi  and  Jami  where  rokh  is  conceived 
to  mean  a  hero,  or  a  fabulous  bird,  it  signifies  per- 
haps no  more  than  a  cheek  or  face."— All  our  in- 
quiries teach  us  that  in  this  instance  also  a  name 
has  been  formed  from  a  quality;  and  that  in  mo- 
dern Persian  rookh  means  facing  or  benring  in  a 
direct  line ;  and  applied  to  the  rookh  at  chess,  and 
its  moves,  is  very  appropriate ;  at  the  same  time 
we  have  no  doubt  that  the  Persian  was  originally 
derived  with  the  game  from  the  Hindus,  who  call 
the  piece  rot'h  and  rut'ba;  and  denominate  the 
ship  or  boat,  which  is  substituted  for  the  castle, 
either  nauca  or  roca.  The  corruption  is  as  easy 
as  the  French  vicrge  from  pberz  or  ferz,  and  the 
only  difference  is  that  Persian  pride  has  endeavour, 
ed  to  legitimise  the  blunder  by  assigning  a  reason 
for  it. 

The  pieces  we  call  bishops,  Mr.  Barrington  savs 
are  called  by  the  French  fou  or  fools,  and  supposes 
the  epithet  to  have  been  bestowed  on  them  by  some 
wag,  because  kings  and  queens  were  anciently  at- 
tended by  fools. 

We  are  ready  to  admit  that  war  is  but  too  often 
the  offspring  of  vice  and  folly,  and  that  it  is  no 
great  proof  of  wisdom  in  bishops  to  forsake  their 
habits  of  peace  for  war,  but  think  it  is  refining  a  lit- 
tle too  much  to  stigmatise  them  in  particular  as  fools 
on  that  account — Sir  William  Jones  adduces  a  more 
legitimate  derivation,  in  supposing  the  fol  or  fou' 
of  the  French  (for  it  is  pronounced  both  ways  oc- 
casionally) to  be  derived  from  the  Persian  fil  or 
feel,  an  elephant.  In  Italian  these  pieces  arc  stilt 
denominated  it  ahino  or  the  elephant,  and  so  they 
were  in  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century. — Perhapa  the  French  fou  may  have  been 
derived  from  the  Chinese  fou,  the  grave  council*, 
lors  who  attend  on  the  choohong  or  general,  and 
who  have  the  same  diagonal  moves  as  the  bishops  ; 
and  their  mandarin  caps  may  have  been  changed 
with  their  names  for  mitres,  as  we  now  see  them 
engraved. 

The  pieces  we  call  knights  or  horses  have  in  ge- 
neral the  same  appellation  in  other  languages. 

The  pawns,  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  are  derived 
from  paou  (a  foot)  Hindustanee,  piadah  Persian, 
and  padati  Sanscrit. 

Doctor  Hyde  observes,  "  That  the  word  chess  is 
derived  from  the  Persian  word  shah  or  king,  which 
word  is  often  used  in  playing,  to  cau:ion  the  king 
against  danger.  Hence  Europeans  and  others  have 
denominated  the  game  shachiludium  and  shailu. 
dium  ;  and  the  English  chess.1' 

The  term  mate  used  at  the  termination  of  the 
game  is  from  the  Persian  shah-mat,  the  king  is 
conquered  or  driven  to  the  last  distress. 

The  Persians  also  have  a  term  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, to  denote  the  advancement  of  a  pawn  or 
piada.  When  it  arrives  at  the  last  line  of  cheeks 
in  the  adversary's  division,  they  say  it  is  ferzeen  or 
distinguished,  and  iu  case  the  vizeer  or  ferz  haa 
been  lost,  it  assumes  its  rank,  and  is  distinguished 
by  one  of  the  adversary's  pawns  being  placed  on 
the  same  square  with  it. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  European  with 
the  Asiatic  game, we  here  annex  a  comparative  table 
of  the  names  and  terms  used  at  the  game  of  chess 
in  four  principal  Asiatic,  and  four  principal  Euro- 
pean, languages. 
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COMFAHAT1VE  TABLE  of  Term  used  at  the  Game  id  Chess,  in  four  pnuci|>al  Asiatic  snd  f.mr 

principal  European  Languages. 


English. 


French. 


Italian. 


Chess, 

King, 

Queen, 

Bishop, 
j  Knight, 


F.  (.her*, 

Hoi, 

Dame, 

Fou, 


Scacchi, 
Re, 

Hcgina, 
dame, 

Alfino, 


German. 


Scachksptel 

Koemg, 

Knenigin, 
dame, 

Springer, 


Cavalir  r,  Cavaliere,  Flitter, 
ravallo, 
Rocco, 


Castle  or  Tour, 
rook,  roi. 


Fawn,  jPion, 

Check,      E'chec  au  Scaccnral 

re. 


IVdina, 
pedona, 


rot, 

Checkmate,  E'chec  ei 
or  mate,    ■  m  it, 
I  mat. 


Sea ceo 

matto, 


Elephant, 
rochc, 


Baur, 


Schach, 

Schach 
malt, 


Sanscrit. 


Fvrsian. 


Chinese. 


Burmha. 


Chaturanga  Shutrang,  Choke  choo-  <  hit-tliarein. 
chaturoji,   j  shairanj.  hongki.  j 

Baja,  Shall,    pad-  Chiohong.(ge 

t  shah. 
M.mtri         jVi?Sr  Ferz 
( prime       i  Fir/i  (mi- 
minister.)  '  nisier.) 
Haiti.  Pilu.'Fll  I'll  (ele. 
(elephant.)    pliant, ) 
Aswa,  'Asp.  Feres 

(horse,)  (horse,) 
Hat  ha.  (a  Hukh, 
ear)  Sau- 
ea,  or  roc  a 
<a  ship  or 
boat.) 
Fadati,    pa-  Feadah, 
dica,   (font  bhlek, 
suldier.)  | 


neralissirnu.) 
Sou,  (counv.l. 
lor,) 

Tehong,  (e!o- 

pliant, ) 
M.d,  ( horse,) 

IVbe  (war 
chariot.) 


Paoo,  (artil* 
leryO 


Meng. 

Chekoy. 
(general.) 

Choin,  (ele- 
phant.) 

Mhee,  (caval 

ry ) 

Bui  ba,  (war 

chariot.) 


Sheh,   kish,  Ping,  foot  sol. 

kish*.  diers, 
Mat,  shell 

mat, 


Vein.  I  f«»ot 
soldiers.) 

Kwai. 

Shoombc. 


N.  H-  The  Sanscrit  and  Fersi.in  terms  in  this  table  are  expressed  according  to  Mr  W.  Jones's  'vstcm 
of  orthography.    As.  lies.  Vol.  1. 


Modern  European  game* — The  hoard,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  is  divided  into  sixty-four  rect- 
angular squares,  chequered  alternately  black  and 
white.  The  pieces  played  with  are  thirty-two  in 
numler.  of  different  forms,  denominations,  and 
powers,  divided  into  two  colours  or  parties.  The 
kino  and  his  officers,  being  eight  pieces  on  each 
vide,  are  ranged  tit  opposite  ends  upon  the  first 
Ultra  of  the  bo  nd. 

The  white  kino  must  be  upon  the  foutth  a  hl.uk 
square,  at  one  end  of  the  board,  reckoning  from 
the  right  :  the  black  or  red  king  upon  tin-  fifth,  a 
white  square,  at  the  other  end  oi  the  board  :  oppo- 
site to  ea<  h  other.  The  white  qut  en  iiiu-t  be 
upon  the  Idth.  a  white  ^iijre.  on  ihe  lelt  of  her 
king.  The  black  queen  upon  the  fourth,  a  black 
square,  on  the  right  of  her  king.  The  bishops 
must  be  placed  on  each  side  of  their  king  and 
queen.  The  knights  on  each  side  of  tin-  bishops. 
The  rooks  in  the  two  corners  of  the  board,  next 
to  the  knights ;  a;id  the  eii*hl  pawns,  or  common 
men,  upon  the  eight  Squares  ot  Ihe  second  line. 

The  pieces  and  pawns  on  the  si<!o  of  each 
king  take  their  names  from  him,  as  those  on  the 
side  of  the  quwen  do  from  her,  and  arc  called  the 
black  or  white  king's  bishop;  the  kings  knights; 
the  king's  rooks  j  the  Ling's  pawns;  the  Ling's 
bishop's  pawns;  tilt  king's  Loighl**  p;.wus,  and 
king's  took's  pawns;   the  Ida  k  01  while  qucvtl** 


bishops;  the  queen's  knights;  ihe  queen's  rook «  : 
Ibc  queen's  pawns;  the  queen's  bishop's  pawns; 
the  queen's  knight's  pawns;  and  the  queen's 
rook's  paw  us.  The  squares  arc  named  from  the 
pieces,  viz.  where  tie  king  Stands,  i»  called  the 
square  of  the  k i ijl!  :  where  his  pawn  stand*,  is 
called  tile  second  square  of  the  king  :  that  before 
the  pawn  is  called  the  third  square  of  ihe  king  ; 
that  beyond  it  is  called  the  fourth  square  of  the 
king  ;  and  so  nf  all  the  rest. 

The  king  (the  oriental  efiu/t)  moves  every  wav, 
but  only  one  square  at  a  time  (exci  pt  in  the  cast- 
of  castling),  and  must  always  be  at  least  one  squire 
distai  t  from  the  antagonist  king.  The  king  mav 
leap  once  in  the  game,  either  on  his  own  side,  or 
on  the  side  of  his  queen  (viz.  the  rook  is  moved 
into  the  next  square  to  the  king  ;  and  the  k  ug 
in  >ves  to  the  square  on  the  other  siiie  of  him, 
which  is  also  railed  castling) ;  provided  neverthe* 
Left!  no  piece  is  belwten  Inc.)  and  the  rook  ;  imr 
after  ibis  rook  hath  been  played ;  nor  atier  the 
king  hutli  been  moved;  nor  when  ihe  king  is  in 
chick;  nor  when  the  squire  over  which  be  means 
to  leap  is  viewed  by  an  adverse  man,  who  would 
cheek  him  in  his  passage. 

The  queen  (originally  pherz,  general)  possesses 
the  moves  and  power-;  of  the  rook,  and  bishop,  in 
a  sir  night  line,  and  also  angularly* 

The  bishop   kimcrly  hi.  an  ck-pluntj  n>o\c 
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j,  «w»w«IU  or  forward,  in  the  same 
as  each  are  at  first  placed,  but  can  take  at 
any  diatance  when  the  road  is  open. 

The  knights  (horse  soldiers)  more  obliquely, 
backward  or  forward,  upon  every  tbird  square, 
including  that  which  they  stood  on,  from  black  to 
while,  and  from  while  to  black,  orer  the  he&ds  of 
the  roeo,  which  no  other  is  allowed  to  do. 

The  rooks  (at  first  rai'h.  an  armed  chariot, 
or  rookh,  ati  hero)  more  in  a  right  line,  either  for- 
wards, backwards,  or  sideways,  through  the  whole 
file,  can  stop  at  any  square',  and  take  at  any  dis- 
tance when  no  other  piece  interrenes. 

A  pawu  (peon,  an  attendant)  mores  one  square 
at  a  time,  in  a  straight  line  forward,  and  takes 
angularly.  He  may  be  mored  two 
the  first  move,  but  never  backwards,  and 
is  prohibited  from  quitting  hia  own  file,  except  in 
ease  of  making  a  rapture,  when  he  is  moved  into 
the  place  of  the  captive,  and  afterwards 
forward  in  that  file. 

If  the  square  over  which  any  pawn  leaps  is 
viewed  by  an  adversary,  that  man  may  take  the 
pawn,  and  then  must  be  placed  in  the  square  orer 
which  the  pawn  hath  leaped.  A  pawn  getting  to 
the  head  of  the  board  upon  the  first  line  of  the 
enemy  (styled  going  to  queen)  may  be  changed 
for  any  one  of  the  pieces  lost  in  the  course  of  the 
game,  and  the  piece  chosen  must  be 
the  square  at  which  the  pawn  had  arrived. 

The  men  can  take  the  adversaries  who  stand  in 
their  way,  provided  the  road  lies  open  ;  or  they 
may  decline  it,  and  must  be  set  down  in  the  same 
squares  from  which  the  contrary  men  are  taken. 

When  the  adversary's  king  is  in  a  situation  to 
be  taken  by  you,  you  moat  say  check  to  bim ;  by 
which  you  warn  him  to  defend  himself,  either  by 
changing  his  place,  or  by  covering  himself  with 
one  of  his  own  men,  or  by  taking  the  man  who 
a»sauin  bim:  if  he  can  do  none  of  these  things, 
he  ia  check-mated  (shebma.  the  king  is  dead)  and 
loses  the  game.  The  king  cannot  change  bia 
square,  if  he  by  so  doing  goes  into  check ;  and 
when  he  has  no  man  to  play,  and  is  not  in  check, 
yet  is  so  blocked  up,  that  he  cannot  move  without 
going  into  check,  this  position  is  called  a  stale- 
mate, and  in  this  case  the  king,  who  is  stalemated, 
wina  the  game  in  England,  but  in  France  this  situa- 
tion makes  a  drawn  game. 

Many  cheat  players  give  notice  when  the  queen 
is  in  danger  of  being  taken,  by  saying,  check  to 
the  queen. 

Several  variations  have  at  different  periods  been 
introduced  into  chess.  In  some  of  the  eastern 
games  tile  power  of  tbe  pherx  or  minister  (the 
we  call  queen)  was  very  limited,  being  al- 
1  only  to  move  from  square  to  square,  and 
never  to  be  further  than  two  fiom  the  king.  Ta- 
rlane  the  Great  did  not  think  it  beneath  him  to 
eces,  which  rendered  the  game  more 
and  after  his  death  were  disused. 
Carrrra  added  two.  the  campione.  and  the  cen- 
taur: with  two  other  pawns,  and  increased  tbe 
to  eighty.  Arch -chess  was  played  on  a 
with  one  hundred  squares,  besides  two  new 
styled  tbe  centurion  and  dectfrion,  and  two 
pawns  additional  on  each  side.  The  duke  of  Rut- 
land's game  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
squares,  with  fourteen  pieces  and  fourteen  pawns 
on  each  side,  one  of  which  waa  named  the  concu- 
bine, and  another  the  crowned  rook.  The  round- 
game  waa  played  rn  a  round  board,  divided  into 
•Uty.  four  parts  of  four  circles.  The  Germsn 
military  game,  on  one  hundred  and  twenty  one 


i,  had  on  each  side  a  king,  two  guards,  tw* 
cuirassiers,  two  dragoons,  two  huxzara,  fire  can. 
non,  and  eleven  fusiliers.  The  king  and  pawn'* 
gatnc  was  merely  a  curious  variation  from  the 
common  method  ;  where  tbe  king  and  pawns  on 
one  side  were  opposed  to  tbe  king,  pieces,  and 
pawns  on  tbe  other,  in  which  the  player,  with  the 
king  and  pawns  only,  was  almost  certain  of  win- 
ning. 

The  Germans  sometimes  play  a  double  game 
with  two  boards  by  four  people,  two  of  a  side, 
each  not  only  playing  his  own  gsme  but  also  as- 
sisting bis  partner.  The  Russians,  in  addition  to 
other  mores,  give  that  of  tbe  knight  to  the  queen; 
they  likewise  play  four  persons  at  a  time,  two 
against  two,  on  a  board  larger  than  usual,  con- 
taining more  squares,  and  a  greater  number  of 
men.  Deinoivre  shows  a  method  of  covering  with 
the  knight  all  tbe  squares  of  tbe  board  in  sixty.four 

Some  whimsical  people  in  England  hare  lately 
endeavoured  to  alter  the  names  of  the  chess  men, 
by  changing  that  of  queen  into  minister,  rook  to 
peer,  and  pawn  to  commoner ;  and  instead  of 
castling  they  siy  closelting.  The  board  by  these 
innorators  is  "technically  called  the  exchequer, 
the  squares  are  styled  bouses,  the  ranges  of  which 
in  a  straight  line,  from  right  to  left,  are  denomi- 
nated ranks,  and 
to  the  other  are  files. 
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The  power  of  the  king  for  attack  or  defence  is 
as  above  stated,  though  from  the  principle  of  the 
game  he  is  invaluable ;  the  power  of  tbe  pawn  ia 
aa  ?.  but  from  its  chance  of  promotion  the  real 
value  is  cnlculated  at  3|. 

Difficult  check-mates  are  a  knight  and  bishop, 
or  two  bishops  against  a  king ;  a  rook  and  bishop 
against  a  rook,  and  a  queen  against  a  bishop  and 
knight 

Direction!  to  he  attended  to  in  ptotfitifr. — 1.  Move 
your  pawns  before  your  pieces,  and  afterwards 
bring  out  tbe  pieces  to  support  tbem ;  therefore  the 
king's,  queen's,  and  buhop's  pawns  should  be  the 
first  played,  in  order  to  open  the  game  well. 

a.  Do  not  play  out  any  of  your  pieces 
early  In  the  game,  because  you  thereby  lose 
moves,  in  case  your  adversary  can,  by  playing 
a  pawn,  make  them  retire,  and  also  opens  hia 
game  at  the  same  time ;  especially  avoid  plaving 
your  queen  out,  till  your  game  ia  tolerably  well 
opened. 

3.  Avoid  giving  useless  checks,  and  never  give 
any  unless  to  gain  some  advantage,  because  you 
may  lose  the  more  if  the  adrersary  can  cither  lake 
or  drire  your  piece  away. 

4.  Never  crowd  your  game  by  having  too 
many  pieces  together,  so  aa  to  prevent  advancing 
or  retreating  your  men  as  occasion  may  require. 

5.  If  your  game  happens  to  be  crowded,  endea- 
vour to  free  it  by  exchanges  of  pieces  or  pawns, 
and  castle  your  king  as  soon  aa  convenient ;  after- 
wards bring  out  your  pieces,  and  attack  the  adrer- 
sary  where  weakest. 

6.  When  the  adversary  plays  out  hia  pieces  be- 
fore his  pawns,  attack  them  as  soon  as  you  can 
with  your  pawns,  by  which  you  may  crowd  his 
game,  and  make  him  lose  moves. 

7.  Never  attack  tbe  adversary's  king  without  a 
efficient  force ;  and  if  he  attacks  yours,  and  you 
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cannot  retaliate,  offer  exchanges ;  and  should  he 
retire,  when  you  present  a  piece  to  exchange,  he 
may  lose  a  move.  It  also  may  sometimes  t-e  ex- 
pedient to  act  in  this  manner  in  case  of  other 
attacks. 

8.  Play  your  men  in  guard  of  one  another,  so  that 
if  any  be  taken,  the  enemy  may  also  be  captured 
by  (hat  which  guarded  yours,  and  endeavour  to 
have  as  many  guards  to  your  piece  as  your  ad- 
versary advances  others  upon  it ;  and,  if  possible, 
let  them  be  of  less  value  than  those  he  assads  with. 
When  you  cannot  well  support  your  piece,  see  if 
by  attacking  one  of  his  that  is  better,  or  as  good, 
you  may  not  thereby  save  yours. 

9.  Never  attack  but  when  well  prepared,  for 
thereby  you  open  your  adversary's  game,  and  pre- 
pare him  to  pour  in  a  strong  attack  upon  you,  as 
soon  as  your  weak  one  is  over. 

10.  Never  play  till  you  have  examined  whether 
you  are  free  from  danger  by  your  adversary's  last 
move  ;  nor  offer  to  attack  till  you  have  considered 
what  harm  be  would  be  able  to  do  you  by  his  next 
moves,  in  consequence  of  yours. 

11.  When  your  attack  is  in  a  prosperous  way, 
never  be  diverted  from  it  by  taking  any  piece,  or 
other  seeming  advantage,  your  adversary  may  pur. 
posely  throw  in  your  way,  with  the  intent  that  by 
your  taking  the  bait  he  might  gain  a  move  which 
would  make  your  design  miscarry. 

12.  When  in  pursuing  a  well-laid  attack,  you 
find  it  necessary  to  force  your  adversary's  defence, 
with  the  loss  of  some  pieces;  if,  upon  counting 
as  many  moves  forward  as  you  can,  you  find  a 
prospect  of  success,  sacrifice  a  piece  or  two  to 
gain  your  end :  these  bold  attempts  make  the  finest 
game*. 

13.  Never  let  your  queen  stand  so  before  the 
king,  as  that  your  adversary,  by  bringing  for- 
wards a  rook  or  a  bishop,  might  check  your  king 
if  she  was  not  there,  for  you  could  hardly  save 
her,  or  perhaps  at  best  must  sacrifice  her  for  an 
Inferior  piece. 

14.  Let  not  your  adveriary's  knight  fork  your 
king  and  queen,  or  king  and  rook,  or  queen  and 
rook,  or  your  two  rooks,  at  the  same  time ;  for  in 
the  two  first  cases,  the  king  being  forced  to  go  out 
of  cheek,  the  queen  or  the  rook  must  be  lost ;  and 
in  the  two  last  a  rook  must  be  lost,  at  best,  for  a 
worse  piece. 

15.  Take  care  that  no  guarded  pawn  of  your 
adversary  fork  two  of  your  pieces :  knights  and 
rooks  are  particularly  liable  to  this  mode  of  attack  ; 
also  guard  against  either  a  check  by  discovery,  or 
a  stale-mate. 

16.  When  the  kings  have  castled  on  different 
sides  of  the  board,  attack  with  the  pawns  you  have 
on  that  side  where  the  adversary  has  castled,  ad- 
vancing the  pieces,  especially  the  queen  and  rooks, 
to  support  them  ;  and  if  the  adversary's  king  has 
three  pawns  on  a  line  in  front,  he  should  not  stir 
them  till  forced  to  it. 

17.  Endeavour  to  have  a  move  in  ambuscade ; 
that  is,  place  the  queen,  bishop,  or  rook  behind  a 

n,  or  a  piece,  in  such  a  manner,  as  upon  play- 
that  pawn,  or  piece,  you  discover  a  check 
upon  your  adversary's  king,  and  consequently 
may  often  get  a  piece,  or  some  other  advantage 
by  it 

It?.  Never  guard  an  inferior  p-cce  or  pawn  with 
a  better,  if  you  can  do  it  with  a  pawn,  because 
that  better  piece  may  in  such  a  case  be,  as  it  were, 
out  of  play. 

1°.  A  pawn  pushed  on,  and  well  funported, 
•ften  costa  the  adversary  a  piece  ;  tut  one  sepa- 


rated from  the  others  is  seldom  of  any  value. 
And  whenever  you  have  gained  a  pawn,  or  other 
advantage,  and  are  not  in  danger  of  losing  the 
move  thereby,  make  as  frequent  exchanges  as  you 
can. 

20.  If  each  player  has  three  pawns  upon  the 
board,  and  no  piece,  and  you  have  a  pawn  on  one 
side  of  the  board,  and  the  other  two  on  the  other 
side,  and  your  adversary's  3  are  opposite  to  your 
2,  march  with  your  king  to  take  his  pawns ,  and 
if  he  moves  to  support  them,  go  on  to  queen  with 
your  single  pnwn  ;  and  if  he  attempts  to  hinder  it, 
lake  his  pawns,  and  push  yours  to  queen  ;  that  is 
to  move  a  pawn  into  the  adversary's  back  row,  in 
order  to  make  a  queen,  when  the  original  is  lost. 

21.  At  the  latter  end  of  a  game,  each  party 
having  only  three  or  four  pawns  on  different  sides 
of  the  board,  the  kings  are  to  endeavour  to  gain 
the  move,  in  order  to  win  the  game. 

22.  When  the  adversary  has  no  more  than  his 
king  and  one  pawn  on  the  board,  and  you  a  king 
only,  you  can  never  lose  that  game  if  you  bring 
and  keep  your  king  opposite  to  your  adversary's, 
when  he  is  immediately  either  before  or  on  one 
side  of  his  pawn,  and  only  one  house  between  the 
kings.  This  must  then  either  be  a  drawn  game, 
or  if  the  opponent  persists  in  his  endeavours  to 
win,  be  will  lose  by  a  stale-mate,  by  drawing  you 
upon  the  last  square. 

'23.  When  your  adversary  has  one  pawn  on  the 
rook's  line,  with  a  king  and  bishop  against  a  king 
only,  and  his  bishop  is  not  of  the  colour  that  com- 
mands the  corner-house  his  pawn  is  going  to,  if  you 
can  get  your  king  into  that  comer,  you  cannot  lose 
that  game,  but  may  win  by  a  stale-mate. 

24.  When  you  have  only  your  queen  left  in 
play,  and  your  king  happens  to  be  in  the  position 
of  stale-mate,  keep  giving  check  to  your  adver- 
sary's king,  always  taking  care  not  to  check  hhn 
where  he  can  interpose  any  of  his  pieces  that  make 
the  stale  i  so  doing,  you  will  at  last  force  him  to 
take  your  queen,  and  then  you  win  the  game  by 
being  in  stale  mate. 

25.  Never  cover  a  check  with  a  piece  that  a 
pawn  pushed  upon  it  may  take,  for  fear  of  only 
getting  that  pawn  for  it. 

26.  Do  not  crowd  your  adversary's  king  with 
your  pieces,  lest  you  inadvertently  give  a  stale- 
mate. 

27.  Do  not  be  too  much  afraid  of  losing  a  rook 
for  an  inferior  piece;  although  a  rook  is  better 
than  any  other,  except  the  queen,  yet  it  seldom 
comes  into  play,  so  as  to  operate,  until  the  end  of 
the  game  ;  and  it  is  generally  better  to  have  a  worse 
piece  in  play  than  a  superior  out. 

28.  When  you  have  moved  a  piece,  which  your 
adversary  drives  away  with  a  pawn,  that  ia  a  bad 
move,  your  enemy  gaining  a  double  advantage. 
At  this  nice  game  no  move  can  be  indifferent. 
Though  the  first  move  may  not  be  much,  between 
equally  good  players,  yet  the  loss  of  one  or  two 
more,  after  the  first,  makes  the  game  almost  irre- 
trievable :  but  if  you  can  recover  the  move,  or 
the  attack  (for  they  both  go  together)  you  are  in 
a  fair  way  of  winning. 

29.  If  ever  your  game  is  such  that  you  have 
scarce  any  thing  to  play,  you  have  either  brought 
out  your  pieces  wrong,  or,  which  is  wore,  not  at 
all ;  for  if  you  have  brought  them  out  right,  you 
must  have  variety  enough, 

.'0.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  doubling  a  pawn :  two  in 
a  direct  line  are  not  disadvantageous  when  sur- 
rounded by  three  or  four  others,  Three  together 
arc  strong,  but  four  that  make  a  square,  w.th  the 
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help  of  other  pieces,  well  managed,  form  an  in- 
vincible  strength,  aud  probably  may  produce  you 
a  queen :  oa  the  contrary,  two  pawns,  with  an 
intcrnl  between  are  no  better  than  one ;  and  if 
jou  should  have  three  over  each  other  in  a  line, 
roar  game  cannot  he  in  a  worse  situation. 

31.  When  a  piece  it  so  attacked  that  it  is  dim- 
rait  to  save  it,  give  it  up,  and  endeavour  to  annoy 
jour  enemy  in  another  place ;  for  it  often  hap- 
pens, that  whilst  vour  adversary  is  pursuing  a 
piece,  you  either  get  a  pawn  or  "two,  or  such  • 
tituHon  as  ends  in  bis  destruction. 

32.  Supposing  your  quetn  and  another  piece 
'  at  the  same  time,  and  by  removing 

you  roust  lose  the  piece,  if 


get  two  pieces  in  exchange  for  her,  rather  do  that 
than  retire;  for  the  difference  is  i 


.  more  than  the 
worth  of  a  queen  ;  besides  you  preserve  your  si- 
tuation, which  often  is  belter  than  a  piece ;  when 
the  stuck  and  defence  are  thoroughly  formed,  if 
he  who  plays  first  is  obliged  to  retire  by  the  per- 
sen  who  defends,  that  generally  ends  in  tbe  loss  of 
the  game  on  the  side  of  him  wbo  attacks. 

33.  Do  not  aim  at  exchanges  without  reason  ;  a 
good  player  will  take  advantage  of  it,  to  spoil 
;.  i.r  titu.it. r,n,  ami  m«nd  Ml  OVA  1  b>l  ■»*■  Jtjw 
ire  strongest,  especially  by  a  piece,  and  have  not 
an  immediate  check-mate  in  view,  then  every 
time  you  exchange,  your  advantage  increase*. 
Again,  when  you  have  played  a  piece,  and  your 
adversary  opposes  one  to  you,  exchange  directly, 
for  be  wants  to  remove  you :  prevent  him,  and 
do  not  lose  the  move. 

34.  Every  now  and  then  examine  your  game, 
sad  then  take  your  measures  accordingly. 

35.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  game,  especially 
when  both  queens  are  off  the  board,  the  kings  are 
capital  pieces,  do  not  let  yours  be  idle ;  it  is  by 
his  means,  generally,  you  must  get  tbe  move  and 
the  victory. 

36.  As'  tbe  queen,  rooks,  and  bishops  operate 
st  a  distance,  it  is  not  always  necessary  in  your 
stuck  to  hive  them  near  your  adversary's  king ; 
tbey  do  better  at  a  distance,  cannot  be  driven 
away,  and  prevent  a  stale-mate. 

37.  When  there  is  a  piece  you  can  take,  and 
that  cannot  escape,  do  not  hurry ;  see  where  you 
can  make  a  good  move  elsewhere,  and  take  the 
piece  at  leisure. 

38.  It  is  not  always  right  to  take  your  adver- 
sary's pawn  with  your  king,  for  very  often  it  hap- 
pens to  be  a  safeguard  and  protection  to  him. 

39.  When  you  can  take  a  man  with  different 
pieces,  consider  thoroughly  with  which  you  had 
best  uke  it. 

Gnteral  mat  irm — ! .  Whether  you  play  the  open 
or  close  game,  bring  out  all  your  pieces  into  play 
before  you  begin  the  attack  ;  for  if  you  do  not, 
sad  your  adversary  does,  you  will  always  atUck, 
or  he  attacked,  at  a  great  disadvanUge  ;  this  is 
so  essential,  that  you  had  better  forego  an  advan- 
tage than  deviate  from  it ;  and  no  person  can  ever 
play  well  who  does  not  strictly  practise  this.  In 
order  to  bring  out  vour  pieces  properly,  push  on 
your  pawns  fir*t,  and  support  them  with  your 
pieces,  thereby  your  game  will  not  be  crowded, 
and  all  vour  pieces  will  be  at  liberty  to  play  and 
assist  each  other,  and  so  co-operate  towards  ob- 
taining your  end :  and  either  in  your  attack  or 
defence,  bring  them  out  so  as  not  to  be  driven 
back  again. 

2.  When  you  have  brought  out  all  your  pieces, 
which  you  will  have  done  well,  if  you  have  your 


choice  on  which  side  to  castle;  then  consider  tl>«»- 
roughly  your  own  and  adversary's  g«me,  and  not 
only  resolve  where  to  castle,  but  likewise  to  at- 
tack where  you  appear  slrougcsL,  and  your  enemy 
weakest.  By  this  it  is  probable  you  will  be  able 
to  break  through  your  adversary's  game,  in  which 
some  pieces  must  be  exchanged.  Now  pause 
again  and  survey  both  games  attentively,  and  do 
not  let  your  impetuosity  hurry  you  on  too  far  ; 
at  this  critical  juncture  (especially  if  you  still 
find  your  adversary  pretty  strong)  rally  your 
men,  and  put  them  in  fcood  order  for  a  second  or 
third  attack,  still  keeping  your  men  close  and 
connec  ted,  so  as  to  be  of  use  to  each  other,  i  or 
want  of  this  method,  and  a  little  coolness,  an  al- 
most sure  victory  is  often  snatched  out  of  a 
player's  hands,  and  a  total  overthrow  ensues. 

3.  At  the  last  period  of  the  game,  observe  where 
your  pawns  are  strongest,  best  connected,  and 
nearest  to  queen,  likewise  mind  how  your  adver- 
sary's pawns  are  disposed,  and  compare  these 
things  together;  and  if  you  can  get  to  queen  be- 
fore biro,  proceed  without  hesitation;  if  not, 
hurry  on  with  your  king  to  prevent  him :  I  speak 
now,  as  supposing  all  the  noblemen  are  gone ;  if 
not/ 1  Lev  are  to  attend  your  pawns,  and  likewise 
to  prevent  your  sdversary  from  going  to  queen. 

4.  A  single  pawn  cannot  win  if  the  adversary's 
king  is  opposed  to  it ;  but  if  Its  own  king  is  placed 
before  it,  then  the  pawn  may  win. 

5.  Two  pawns  against  one  must  win  in  most 
cases ;  but  the  player,  possessing  the  two,  should 
avoid  exchanging  one  of  them  for  his  adversary's 
pawn. 

C.  A  pawn,  with  any  piece,  must  win  in  every 
case,  except  with  a  bishop,  when  the  pawn  is  on 
a  rook's  file,  and  the  bishop  does  not  command 
the  square  where  the  pawn  must  go  to  queen. 

7.  Two  knights  without  any  other  man,  c 
give  check-mate. 

8.  Two  bishops  may  win. 

9.  A  knight,  with  a  bishop,  may  win. 

10.  A  rook  against  either  a  kmght  or  a  bishop 
makes  a  drawn  game ;  as  also  does  a  rook  and  a 
knight  against  a  rook. 

11.  A  rook  with  a  bishop  against  a  rook  may 

12.  A  rook  with  either  a  bishop  or  a  knight 
ainst  a  queen  make  a  drawn  game. 

13.  A  queen  against  a  bishop  and  a  knight 
mav  win. 

14*  A  queen  against  a  rook  with  two  pawns 
makes  a  drawn  game. 

15.  A  rook  against  either  a  bishop  or  a  knight 
with  two  pawns  makes  a  drawn  game. 

In  order  to  determine  what  shall  be  a  drawn 
game,  it  is  customary  towards  the  conclusion  to 
tix  50  more  moves  on  each  side  as  the  number  to 
ascertain  that  point. 

/.ua-s  O/Cfuii.— 1.  If  you  touch  your  man  you 
must  play  it,  except  that  would  expose  your  king 
to  check,  in  which  case  you  are  only,  when  pos- 
sible, to  move  the  king  ;  and  so  long  as  you  keep 
hold,  you  may  place  the  said  man  where  you 
please ;  but  once  having  quitted,  you  then  cannot 
recal  the  move  ;  though  should  any  men  be  dis- 
placed by  accident  those  are  to  be  restored. 

2,  if  you  touch  one  of  your  adversary  s  men, 
he  may  insist  upon  your  taking  it;  and  when 
you  cannot  do  so,  then  you  are  to  move  your 
king,  provided  that  may  be  effected  without  put- 
tine  him  on  check. 

3.  If  by  mistake,  or  otherw.se,  ycu  make  a 
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f«1te  move,  the  opponent  ran  oblige  yon  lo  move 
the  kin (as  in  the  Ud  article) ;  hot  if  lie  plays 
without  noticing  the  said  false  move,  neither  of 
yon  can  afterwards  reeal  it. 

4.  If  you  misplace  your  men,  and  play  two 
moves,  it  lieth  in  your  adversary's  power  whether 
he  w.ll  permit  you  to  l»e^in  the  game  afresh. 

it.  When  the  adversary  gives  check  without 
warning,  yon  are  not  obliged  to  notice  it  until  he 
doci;  hut  if  on  his  next  move  he  warns  you.  each 
iwty  must  then  retract  hi*  last  move,  and  the 
king  he  removed  off  check. 

<i.  Should  the  opponent  warn  you  of  a  check 
without  really  giving  it,  and  you  have  even  moved 
your  kin.:,  or  any  other  man,  you  are  in  such 
ca«e  allowed  to  retract  before  the  opponent  has 
completed  his  next  move. 

7  Vail  are  not  to  u'ivc  clunk  to  your  adver- 
sary's king  by  any  piece,  which  by  so  moving 
would  discover  check  on  your  own  king. 

t>.  After  your  king  or  the  rook  has  moved,  you 
cannot  castle  ;  and  if  you  attempt  it.  the  adver- 
sary may  insist  that  you  move  either  the  king  or  rook. 

9.  In  each  fresh  game,  the  players  have  the 
first  move  alternately  ;  but  where  the  advantage 
of  a  piece  or  pawn  is  given,  the  player  given  that 
advantage  it  entitled  to  the  first  move. 

Che's.s -board.  The  hoard  or  table 
on  which  the  game  nfchess  is  played  (Prior). 

Che'ss-man.  t.  A  puppet  for  chess 
(Lork<). 

CIIE.ST.*.(cyrr.  Saxon,  nV,,,  L.tin.)  1. 
A  box  in  which  things  arc  laid  up  (Shale.). 
2.  A  ciiest  o/t/rairtrs.  A  case  with  move- 
able hoxes  or  drawers.  3.  The  trunk  of  the 
body,  or  cavity  from  the  shoulders  to  the 
belly,  that  part  which  contains  the  heart 
and  lungs.    See  Breast  and  Thorax. 

Chest,  in  oryctologv.  See  Fetrosieex. 

CHEST  AT  Chatham  was  established  in 
fi»r  the  benefit  of  maimed  and  super- 
annuated English  mariners,  out  of  which 
pensions  are  paid  to  such  for  their  lives. 
This  fund  was  at  first  raised  by  a  voluntary 
monthly  contribution  of  the  mariners  out  of 
tbeir  pav.  and  afterwards  made  perpetual  by 
queen  Elizabeth. 

IW43  tieo.  III.  c.  119.  this  institution 
was  removed  from  Chatham  to  (ireeiiwich. 
and  denominated  "The  chest  at  (ireeiiwich," 
being  committed  to  the  management  of  a 
body  corporate. 

CiiKsT-porNnER.  In  veterinary  science, 
a  peculiar  debility  in  the  shoulders,  chest, 
and  fore-quarters  of  a  horse.  It  is  generally  a 
chronic  disc,  im- subsequent  to  violent  exertion, 
and  acute  inflammation  produced  from  such 
cause  :  the  horse  in  this  case  is  totally  incapa- 
ble of  moving  either  far  or  fast,  and  cannot 
be  made  to  move  at  all  without  great  diffi- 
culty. Every  limb  labours,  but  chiefly  the 
shoulders  and  fore-quarters:  in  this  case  the 
trot  becomes  a  jerk  and  the  gallop  a  jump. 
The  cure  is  difficult;  the  best  means  of  at- 
tempting it  are  rest  and  very  gentle  and  pro- 
gressive exercise,  the  reverse  of  what  he  has 
been  accustomed  to. 

C  HE'S  I  F.D  a  Havinjr  a  rhest. 

CllRN  I T.R,  or  West  (  h;  >  i  ru,  the  ra- 
pital  of  Cheshire,  with  markets  on  Wednes- 


days and  Saturdays.  It  is  a  place  of  great 
antiquity,  and  plainly  appears  to  have  been 
a  Roman  station.  Its' nails  are  nearly  two 
miles  about,  and  have  four  gates.  The  four 
principal  streets  ate  as  if  excavated  out  of 
the  earth  and  sunk  many  feet  beneath  the 
Surface.  The  town  contains  3,ID(>  houses*, 
and  l.>,0S*2  inhabit  tuts,  who  are  governed  by 
a  mayor,  two  sheriffs,  and  21  aldermen,  ami 
sends  two  members  to  parliament.  It  is  it 
place  of  considerable  trade,  and  has  two  ce- 
lebrated fairs  annually.  It  has  a  strong  castle 
ami  10 churches,  hesidesthecathedr.il.  The; 
bishopric  of  ( 'heater  w  as  erected  in  1541,  anil 
is  valued  in  the  king's  hooks  at  420/.  ls.>(/. 
l~.t.  53.  12  X.    Lon.  3.  ,'i  \V. 

ClIKSTCR,  a  county  «»f  Pennsylvania,  II 
miles  long,  and  22  broad.  In  \  j90  it  con- 
tained '27,'XiJ  inhabitants,  lis  capital  is  West- 
Chester,  in  Lat.  3!J.  5 I  X.    Lou.  75.  J  IV. 

(.  h  es  tek-i.e-Str  eet  (the  Cuneaccstre 
of  the  Saxons},  a  small  thoroughfare  town 
between  Xewcustle and  Durham,  with  a  good 
church  ami  fine  spire.  This  church  is  colle- 
giate, and  t\as  formerly  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
until  removed  with  the  body  of  St.  Cuthbert 
(in  Wit)  to  Durham. 

( 'H  ESTER  Fl  ELD.  a  town  of  Derbyshire, 
with  a  market  on  Saturdays.  It  is  governed 
by  a  mayor,  and  next  to  Derby  is  the  most 
considerable  trading  town  in  the  county; 
containing  about  4,270  inhabitants.  Here 
are  stocking  manufactures,  potteries,  iron 
works,  &c.  "  Lat.  5,'L  Is  N.    Lon  1.  27  XV. 
CHESXL'T,  in  botany.    See  Faul'3. 
Ciies.M'T  (Horse).     See  .Ksci  i.us. 
Chesnut  (Indian  Rose).    Nee  Mesua. 
Chesmt,  a  colour  like  that  of  the  kernel 
of  the  fruit. 

(  MKVAL  DE  FRISE,  a  large  piece  of 
tirjiber  pierced,  and  traversed  with  wooden 
spikes,  armed  or  pointed  with  iron,  five  or 
six  feet  long.   The  term  is  French,  and  pro- 

Eerly  signifies  a  Friesland  horse  ;  as  having 
ecu  first  invented  in  that  country.  It  is 
also  called  a  turnpike  or  turniqnet."  Its  use 
is  to  defend  a  passage,  stop  a  breach,  or  make 
a  retrenchment  to  stop  the  cavalry.  It  is 
sometimes  also  mounted  on  wheels,  with 
artificial  tires,  to  roll  down  in  an  assault. 
Errard  observes,  that  the  prince  of  Orange 
used  to  enclose  his  camp  with  chevaux  de 
frise,  placing  them  over  one  another. 

CHEVALER,  in  the  manage,  is  said  of  a 
horse,  when,  in  passing  upon  a  walk  or  trot, 
his  oil  fore-leg  crosses  or  over  laps  the  near 
fore-leg  every  second  motion. 

CHEVALIER,  a  French  term  ordinarily 
signifying  a  knight.  The  word  is  formed  of 
the  French  chtval,  hor»e,  and  the  barbarous 
Latin  cava/bis.  It  is  used,  in  heraldry,  to 
signify  any  cavalier,  or  horseman  armed  at 
all  points;  by  the  Romans  called  cataphrac  - 
/«.v  e'/tti  s  :  now  our  of  use,  and  only  to  be 
seen  in  coat-armour. 

CHEVAUX  DG  FRISE.   See  Ciieval 

Dti  FRi*E. 

CliEVJOT,  or  Tiviot  hills,  a  ridge  of 
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mountains  which  run  from  N.  to  S.  through 
Cumberland  and  Northnmberl  ind.  remarkable 
for  obstinate  battles  between  the  English  and 
Scots. 

CHE'VEN.  ,  (rhfvesne,  French.)  A  fish; 
the  chub. 

CHE'VRIL.  *.  (cherera»,  French.)  A  kid  ; 
kid  leather  :  obsolete  (Shaktpcare). 

CHE'VISANCE.  *.  (Frenrb.)  Enter- 
prise: achievement;  not  in  use  (Sprnser). 

CHE'VRON,  or  Che'veroN,  mi  heraldry, 
on?  of  the  honourable  ordinaries  of  a  shield, 
representing  t»vo  rafters  of  an  house,  joined  to- 
gether as  they  ought  to  stand  ;  it  was  anciently 
the  form  of  the  priestesses'  head  attire  :  some 
say  it  is  a  symbol  of  protection  ;  others,  of 
constancy  ;  others,  that  it  represents  k nights' 
spears,  e*c.  It  contains  the  fifth  part  of  toe 
field.    See  Heraldry. 

To  CHEW.  c.  a.  (ceopyan,  Saxon.)  1.  To 
jrrind  with  the  teeth ;  to  masticate (Jrltttthnot). 
2.  To  meditate;  to  ruminate  in  the  thoughts 
(Prior).  3.  To  taste  without  swallowing 
(Bacon). 

To  Chew.  p.  *.  To  champ  upon  ;  to  rumi- 
nate(P^e). 

CHEW  I  NO-BALLS,  among  farrier*,  balls 
made  of  asafoetida,  liverofantimonv,  bay-wood, 

C'per-wood,  and  pellitory  of  £patn,  w  hich 
g dried  in  the  sun,  wrapped  in  linen  cloth, 
are  tied  to  the  bit  of  the  bridle  for  the  horse  to 
chew.    Thev  are  said  to  create  an  appetite. 

CHEYNE  (George),  an  eminent  physician. 
He  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1671,  »nd  edu- 
cated at  Edinburgh.  At  the  acre  of  30  he  came 
to  London,  and  led  a  jovial  life ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  he  became  so  corpulent  that 
his  lifr  was  a  burden  to  him.  He  then  had  re- 
course to  a  vegetable  diet,  which  removed  his 
complaints,  and  reduced  his  weight  from  A'2 
stone  to  about  24  :  he  died  at  Bath,  aged  72. 
The  doctor  was  a  man  of  abilities,  and  pub- 
lished Philosophical  Principles  of  Religion, 
natural  and  revealed  ;  the  English  Malady,  or 
a  treatise  of  Nervous  Diseases;  Fluxionutn 
Metbodus  lnversa,sive  quantitatum  fluentium 
Ifjfes  (ienerat iones,  &c. 

CHIABREKA  (Gabriel), esteemed  the  Pin- 
darof  luly,  »ras  born  at  Savona  in  1552,  and 
studied  at  Rome.  The  Italian  princes,  and 
I  rban  VIII.,  gave  him  public  marks  of  their 
esteem.  He  w  rote  many  poems,  but  his  lyric 
verses  are  most  admired.  He  died  at  Savona 
in  163?*,  aged  Hfi. 
CHI  AN  PEPPER.    See  Piper  indici  m. 

ClllAN  TURPENTINE.  Sec  ClIIO-Tt  RI'EN- 
TI H  E. 

CHI  A  PA,  a  province  of  Mexico,  in  North 
America,  abounding  in  cochineal,  cattle,  fruits, 
and  honey.  It  brings  in  a  good  revenue  to 
Spain.  m 

Chiapa,  an  episcopal  town  of  Mexico,  in 
North  America,  the  capital  of  Chiapa.  Lat. 
J 7.  ION.    Lon.  94.  45  W. 

CHI  A  REN  ZA,  one  of  the  four  districts  of 
tbeMorea,  in  European  Turkey.  Its  principal 
town,  which  is  a  sea- port,  is  of  the  same  name. 
Lat  37.  50  N.   Lon.  21.35  E. 
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CHI  AM,  ■  town  of  Brescia,  in  Italy,  be- 
longinir  to  the  Venetians.  Lat.  45.  30  N. 
Lon.  10.  17  E. 

CIIIAKOSI'IRO,  effect  produced  in  paint- 
ingor  drawing,  by  an  artful  conduct  and  union 
of  colours  and  liyht  and  shade.  See  Point- 
ing. 

CHI  A  VENN  A,  a  large  town  of  the  Ori- 
sons,  in  Switzerland.  The  inhabitants,  who 
are  Roman  Catholics,  trade  principally  in  w  ine 
and  delicate  fruits.  Lat.  4li.  19  N.  Lon  9. 
19  E. 

CHIACSI,  among  the  Turks,  offic  ers  em- 
ployed In  executing  thej  vizirs,  bashaws,  and 
other  great  men.  The  orders  for  doing  this, 
the  grand  signior  sends  w  rapped  up  in  a  black 
cloth  ;  on  the  reception  of  winch  they  perform 
their  office. 

CHIBOC  (il'M.  A  spurious  kind  of 
elemi. 

CHICA'NB.  *.  (chicane,  French.)  1.  The 
art  of  protracting  a  contest  by  petty  objection 
and  artifice  (Locke).  2.  Artifice*  in  general 
(Prior). 

TV Gbica'xb.  f.  ft.  (chicaner,  French.)  To 
prolong  a  contest  by  tricks. 

CHICA'N ER.  m.  (chicancur,  French.)  A 
pettv  sopliister;  a  wrangler  (Locke). 

CHICA'N ERV.  #.  (chicancric,  French.) 
Sophistry  ;  mean  arts  of  *vrangle(.'/rAiiMno/). 

C H 1 C H  EST E R,  the  capital  of  Sussex,  hav- 
ing markets  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.  It 
sends  two  members  to  parliament,  and  is  go- 
verned by  a  mayor,  recorder,  deputy-recorder, 
14  aldermen,  six  bailiffs,  27.  commoners,  and 
a  portreve.  From  the  market  nlace,  the  four 
gates  of  the  city,  which  is  walled  round,  may 
be  seen.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop  ;  the  bi- 
shopric being  first  erected  at  Selsev,  about  t>8l, 
w  as  afterwards  removed  to  Chichester,  about 
1070;  it  was  valued  in  the  king's  hooks,  temp. 
Henry  VIII.  at  HiJJL  3</.  per  annum.  The 
bishop  retains  his  own  tenths,  as  also  those  of 
several  other  dignities  and  benefices  within  his 
diocese.  This  city  contains  S3 1  houses,  and 
4.7H  inhabitants.     Lat.  50.  50  N.  Lon.0. 

la  W. 

CHICK  Ciii'cken.  *.  (cicen,  Saxon; 
kiecken,  Dutch.  Chicken  is  the  old  plural  of 
chick,  though  now  used  as  a  singular  noun.) 
I.  The  young  of  a  bird,  particularly  of  a  hen, 
or  small"  bird  (Davit*.  SteiJI).  2.  A  word  of 
tenderness  (Skaktpcare).  3.  A  term  for  a 
young  girl  (Strijl). 

CHICKEN-POX.    See  Varicella. 

Ciii'cken  hearted,  a.  Cowardly;  timor- 
ous ;  fearful  (Spenser). 

CHICK-PEA.    In  botany.    See  Ch  er. 

CHICKEN.    In  botany.    Nee  Cicer. 

CHICKLING  VETCH.   In  botany.  See 

1^  A  T II  V    I '  ^ 

CHlCK\rEEO.  In  botany.  See  Alum. 
Chickweed  (African).    See  Moliigo. 
CHICKWBBD  ( Berry* -bearing).    See  CvCU- 

B  A  LI'S. 

ChKKWEED  ((treat).    See  St-LL*RI*. 
CiiirKWEtD  (Mountain).    See  Moehrin- 
oia. 

K 
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CitnitWEnu    (Mouse  -far).     See  Cera* 

HT 1  I'M. 

i/jumvhkd     (Small-water).     See  Mon- 

'11 

'/o  CHIDE.  t>.  a.  preter.  chid  or  chode ; 
p  irt.  <•/»»//  or  chidden  (oVm,  Saxon).  I.  To 
reprove;  to  check  (//  utler)  '1  To  drive  with 
reproof  (Shaksptarc).  3.  To  blame  5  to  re* 
pfoue'u  (Prior'), 

To  C  turns,  r,  11.  I.  To  clamour;  to  scold 
(S.cift).  2.  To  quarrel  with  (Shaktpeare). 
3.  To  make  a  noise  (Sharpen re). 

CHl'DEK.  *.  A  rVbuker ;  a  reprover  (A'toA-- 
tpeare). 

CHIDLEIDH,  or  Chudlbign,  a  town  of 
Devonshire,  with  a  market  on  Saturdays,  Lat. 
50.  35  N.   ton.  3. 3S  W. 

CHIEF,  a.  (chef,  the  head,  Freuch.)  I. 
Principal ;  most  eminent  (Pone).  2.  Eminent; 
extraordinary  (Prornhs).  3.  Capital  ;  of  the 
hi  -.t  order  (  Lockt  ). 

Ciiiek,  it  term  signifying  the  head  or  prio- 
ri;., !  p.irt  nf  a  (li  1  -  or  person.  Thus  we  -.w, 
the  chief"  of  a  1  arty,  tlie  chief  of  a  family,  &c. 
The  w  ord  is  formed  of  the  French  ehrf,  liead  ; 
of  the  Ureek  *tf*in,  caput,  head  ;  though  Me. 
nagc  derives  it  froui  the  Italian  capo,  formed 
of  the  Liiin  caput. 

fuir.t',  in  heraldry,  is  that  which  takes  up 
all  the  upper  part  of  the  escutcheon  from  side 
to  side,  and  represent*  a  man's  head.  In  chief, 
io.poi  t.H»oi»  «-t  (tin fjr  home  in  the  chief  part  or  top 
of  the  escutcheon. 

CHI'EKLESS.  a.  Wanting  a  head  ;  being 
without  a  leader  (Pope). 

CIII'El'LY.  ad.  iVine-pally;  eminently; 
more  than  common  (Drydtn). 

(  HJ'El  KIE  *.  (from  chief.)  A  small  rent 
paid  to  tlie  lord  paramount  (Spenger). 

L'lii'EeTAIX.  #.(from  chief.)  I.  A  leader; 
a  commander  (Sptiuer).  2.  The  head  of  a 
clan  (l)ncies). 

( HIE' V ANTE.  «.  Traffic,  in  which 
nmucy  is  eX'orted ;  as  discount :  obsolete 
(If aeon). 

CIllliOE.    In  entomology.    See  Pulex. 

t  IHLBLAIN,  pernio  in" medicine,  a  tu- 
mour allinin:'  the  feet  and  hands;  aeeom- 
panted  with  an  inflammation,  pain,  and  some- 
times an  ulcer  or  solution  of  continuity.  C  hil- 
blain is  eompouuded  of  chill  ami  htamt  q.  d. 
a  hiain  or  sore  by  cold.  Chilblains  are  oc- 
casioned by  excessive  cold  diminishing  the 
vital  energy  of  the  part,  ami  stopping  the  mo- 
tion of  the  blood  in  the  capillary  vessels.  See 
the  article  Pt'KNto. 

t  111  1,1  >.  3. pint;  Ctll LORE*,  (ell*.  Saxon.) 

1.  An  infant,  or  vcy  young  person  (Wake). 
2.  One  in  the  line  of  libation,  opposed  to  the 
parent  (./</<//**  m).  3.  Anv  thing  the  product 
or  elfvet  of  another.  4.  To  be  with  Child. 
To  he  prey  nanf. 

Children,  besides  the  honour  and  reverence 
which  they  owe  to  their  parents,  ought  like, 
wise  to  contribute  to  their  support,  when  they 
need  assistance.  The  Athenian  laws  obliged 
*l"  "*4fen  to  provide  for  their  father,  when 
©overt v  ;  uith  an  exception  to  spit- 
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rions  children,  to  those  whose  chastity  hail 
been  defiled  by  consent  of  the  father,  and  to 
those  who  had  not  been  put  into  any  way  of 
gaining  a  livelihood.  Our  laws  asrrec  with 
those  of  Athens  in  the  first  particular;  hot  in 
the  other  cases,  a  child  is  compellable  by  stat 
■13  Eliz.  e.  2,  if  able,  to  provide  for  a  wicked 
and  unnatural  progenitor.   Sire  Parent,  Sec. 

To  Chi  to.  v. ».  (from  the  noun.)  To  bring 
children  (Arhuthnot). 

CIiri;iiUEAKI\«.^r/ici/}.#.Tbeactol 
hearing  children  (Milton). 

CHl'LDDED.  ».  i  he  Ptate  of  a  wouun 
bringing  a  child,  or  being  in  labour  (Arbtlk- 
not). 

CHI'LDKI  KTH.  *.  Travail ;  labour.  (Sid.) 

CHI'LDED.  a.  Furnished  with  a  child 
(Shak.spt  /ire), 

CIIPLDEKMASS  DAY. (from  child  and 
mast.)  The  day  of  the  week  throughout  the 
year,  answering  to  the  day  on  which  the  feast 
of  the  Holy  Innocents  is  solemnized  (Carnr)- 

CHl'LDHOOD.  *.  (from  child.')  I.  Tie 
state  of  infants:  the  time  in  which  we  are 
children  (Roger*).  2.  The  time  of  life  be- 
tween infancy  and  puberty  (Arhuthnot).  i, 
The  properties  of  a  child  (Dryden). 

CHI'LDlSH.a.  (from  child.)  I.  Having 
the  qualities  of  a  child  ;  trilling;  ignorant; 
simple  (Itacon).  2.  Becoming  only  children; 
puerile  (Sidney). 

(  Hl'LDlSHLY.  ad.  In  a  childish  trinin* 
wav  ;  like  a  child  (Hai/tcard). 

CHI'LDISHN  ESS.' *.  (from  childith.)  1. 
Puerility  ;  triflingncss  (Locke).  2.  Harmless 
ness  (Ahakspea  re). 

Clil'LDLESS.  a.  (from  child.)  Without 
children  ;  without  offspring  (Milton). 

CHI'LDLIKE.  a  (from  child  and  HU) 
Becoming  nr  beseeming  a  child  (Hooker). 

CHI  Ll)  WIT,  a  power  to  take  a  fine  of  a 
bondu  omaii  gotten  u  itli  child  without  the  con- 
sent of  her  lord. 

CHILDREN*   (Illegitimate).     See  Bis 

TARDS. 

With  regard  to  the  greatest  numberof  child- 
ren that  h  ive  been  horn  by  one  woman,  the 
most  extraordinary  fact  which  has  yet  come  to 
our  kr.o'v  hvlgr  is  mentioned  in  the  History  of 
Newcastle,  published  in  1/I>7,  ami  corrobo- 
rated by  No*.  1108  and  78  of  the  Harleian 
AISS.  A  weaver  in  Scotland  had  by  one  wife, 
•1  Scotch  woman,  sixty-two  children  I  Potty- 
six  sous  attained  the  age  of  maturity*  some  of 
whom  were  living  at  Newcastle  in  1630,  when 
J.  I>e!aval,esq.  rode  thirty  miles  to  be  satisfied 
of  the  truth  of  the  report :  of  this  numerous  fa- 
mily only  four  daughters  lived  to  be  women. 

CHILI,  a  country  of  South  America,  sitaat* 
ed  1  etween  the  latitudes  of  23  and  lAdegree* 
south,  and  between  the  longitudes  of  60  and 
S3  degrees  west  It  has  Peru  on  the  north, 
l*i  Plata  oil  the  east,  Patagonia  on  the  sooth, 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west.  Both  the 
air  ami  soil  on  the  west  side  are  abundantly 
better  than  on  the  east,  for  when  the  ea»t 
side  of  the  Andes  is  covered  with  gross  va  poors, 
the  heavens  are  bright  and  clear  on  the  wesJ- 
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The  cut  side  also  is  a  barren  desert,  but  the 
vest  produces  various  kinds  of  corn,  fruits,  and 
flowers,  in  the  greatest  plenty.  When  Writers, 
therefore,  relate,  that  the  cold  is  severe  in  Chili, 
and  the  rivers  frozen,  that  is  only  to  be  under- 
stood of  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  where  the 
rivers  and  spring's  are  really  covered  with  ice 
in  the  winter  season,  and  the  air  very  piercing. 
Tlie  coon  try  near  the  Pacific  Ocean  enjoys  a 
fine  temperate  air,  and  a  clear  serene  heaven, 
far  most  part  of  the  year.  The  soil  produces 
almost  all  sorts  of  corn,  wine,  and  such  fruits 
as  are  found  under  the  same  parallels  in  Europe 
and  Asia.  Their  bread  was  made  of  maize  or 
Indian  corn,  before  the  wheat  of  Europe  was 
brought  over.  Their  foreign  trade  consists  in 
exporting  their  gold,  silver,  copper,  corn,  flesh, 
nine,  oil,  salt,  hemp,  flax,  leather,  hides,  and 
tallow,  to  the  uorthern  plantations.  In  ex- 
change they  receive,  from  Lima  and  Panama, 
the  merchandise  of  the  East  Indiesand  Europe, 
which  are  brought  to  the  port  of  Callao.  The 
natives  of  Chili  are  a  brave  people,  and  have 
frequently  defeated  the  Spaniards,  so  that  they 
have  never  been  entirely  subdued. 

CHILIAD,  an  assemblage  of  several  things 
ranged  by  thousands.  The  word  is  formed  of 
the  Greek  y  < >  >i mt7/e,  a  thousand. 

CHILI  A'RDRON.  #.  (from  x4**"-)  A  solid 
figure  having  I0U0  faces. 

CHILIAGON,  in  geometry,  a  regular  plain 
irure  of  1000  sides  and  angles. 

CHILL,  a.  (cele,  Saxon.)  1.  Cold  ;  that  is 
cold  to  the  touch  (Milton).  2.  Having  the 
sensation  of  cold  (Rowe).  3.  Dull ;  not  warm  ; 
not  forward.  4.  Depressed ;  dejected ;  dis- 
covaged.    5.  Unaflectionate ;  cold  of  temper. 

Cuill.  a.  Chilness;  cold  (Derham). 

To  Chill,  c.  a.  (from  the  adjective.)  1.  To 
make  cold  (Dryden.  Creech ).  2.  To  depress  ; 
to  deject  (Roger a).  8.  To  blast  with  cold 
(  War  k  more). 

CHl'LLIAESS.  *.  ffrom  chilly.)  A  sensa- 
tion of  shivering  cold  (Arbuthnot). 

CHILLING  WORTH  (William),  an  cmi- 
nrnt  divine  of  the  church  of  England,  was  born 
at  Oxford  in  1002,  and  bred  there.  He  early 
made  great  proficiency  in  his  studies,  being  of 
a  very  quick  genius.  He  was  an  expert  ma- 
thematician, as  well  as  an  able  divine,  and  a 
very  good  poet.  Study  and  conversation  at  the 
university  turning  upon  controversy  between 
the  chun  h  of  England  and  that  of  Rome,  on 
account  of  the  king's  marriage  with  Henrietta, 
daughter  to  Henry  I V.  king  of  France,  Mr. 
Chilli  ngworth  forsook  the  rhurch  of  England, 
*od  embraced  the  Romish  religion.  Dr.  Laud, 
then  bishop  of  London,  hearing  of  this,  and 
heinsr  greatly  concerned  at  it,  wrote  to  Mr. 
Cbitlingwrorth,  who  expressing  a  great  deal  of 
candour  and  impartiality ,that  prelate  continned 
u>  correspond  with  him.  This  set  Mr.  Chil- 
hna~worth  on  a  new  inquiry  ;  and  at  last  de- 
termined him  to  return  to  his  former  religion. 
He  was  zealously  attached  to  the  royal  party ; 
and,  in  1&13,  was  present  in  king  Charles  l.'s 
anav  at  the  siege  of  Gloucester,  where  he  ad- 
vised and  directed  the  making  certain  engines 


for  assaulting  the  town.  Soon  after,  having 
accompanied  the  lord  Hopton,  general  of  the 
king's  forces  in  the  west,  to  Arundel  castle  in 
Sussex,  he  was  there  taken  prisoner  by  the 
parliamentary  forces  under  the  command  of 
sir  William  Waller,  who  obliged  the  castle  to 
surrender.  But  his  illness  increasing,  he  ol>- 
tained  leave  to  he  conveyed  to  Chichester, 
where  he  was  lodged  at  the  bishop's  palace ; 
and,  after  a  short  illness,  died  in  It)  I  I.  He 
left  several  excellent  works  behind  him  ;  but 
is  particularly  noted  for  his  admirable  book 
'*  The  Religion  of  Protest.mts  a  safe  Way  to 
Salvation,"  first  printed  in  1638. 

CHI'LLY.  a.  Somewhat  cold  (Philips). 

CHILMINAR,  or  Cheiiulm.nar.  See 

CHI'LNESS.  *.  (from  chill.)  Coldness; 
want  of  warmth  (Bacon). 

CHILO,  one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece, 
and  of  the  ephori  of  Sparta  the  place  of  his 
birth,  flourished  about  5a6  years  before  Christ. 
He  was  accustomed  to  say  that  there  were  three 
things  very  difficult:  "To  keep  a  secret,  to 
know  how  best  to  employ  our  time,  and  to 
suffer  injuries  without  murmuring."  Accord- 
ing to  Plinv,  it  was  he  who  caused  the  short 
sentence,  Know  thyself,  to  be  written  in  letters 
of  gold  in  the  temple  of  Delphos.  It  is  said 
that  he  died  with  joy,  while  embracing  his 
son,  who  had  been  crowned  at  the  Olympic 
games. 

CHILOE,  an  island  lying  near  the  coast  of 
Chili,  in  South  America,  under  the  43d  degree 
of  south  latitude.  It  is  the  coast  of  an  ArchU 
pelago  of  40  islands,  and  its  principal  town  is 
Castro.    It  rains  here  almost  all  the  year. 

CHILTERN,  a  chain  of  chalky  hills  form- 
ing the  southern  part  of  Buckinghamshire,  the 
northern  part  of  the  county  being  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  vale.  The  air  on  these 
heights  is  extremely  healthful.  The  soil, 
though  stony,  produces  good  crops  of  wheat 
and  barley ;  and  in  many  places  it  is  covered 
with  thick  woods,  among  which  are  great 
quantities  of  beech. — Chiltern  is  also  applied 
to  the  hilly  parts  of  Berkshire,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved has  the  same  meaning  in  some  other 
counties.  Hence  the  Hundreds  lying  in  those  • 
parts  are  called  the  Chiltern  Hundreds. 

Chiltern  Hundreds  (Stewards  of).  Of 
the  hundreds  into  which  many  of  the  English 
counties  were  divided  by  king  Alfred  for  their 
better  government,  the  jurisdiction  was  origin- 
ally vested  in  peculiar  courts;  but  came  alter- 
wards  to  be  devolved  to  the  county  courts,  and 
so  remains  at  present ;  except  with  regard  to 
some,  as  the  chilterns,  which  have  been  by 
privilege  annexed  to  the  crown.  These  having 
still  their  own  courts,  a  steward  of  those  courts 
is  appointed  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
with  a  salary  of  20*.  and  all  fees,  &c.  belong- 
ing to  the  office.  This  is  made  a  matter  of  con- 
venience to  the  minister,"  whenever  he  wishes 
to  remove  a  member  of  parliament  in  order  to 
put  another  into  his  place.  Such  a  one  is 
made  to  accept  the  Stewardship  of  the  Chiltern 
Hundreds,  which  vacates  his  seat. 
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CHIM.EKA.  In  zoology,  a  genus  ©f  the 
class  pisces,  order  chondroptcrigia.  Head  point- 
ed :  spiracle  single,  quadripartite,  under  the 
neck;  mouth  beneath;  upper  lip  five-parted; 
rutting  teeth  two,  above  and  below;  body 
lengthened ;  dorsal  spine  single  ;  tail  ending; 
in  a  slender  thread,  and  longer  than  the  body. 
Two  aperies. 

1.  I',  monstrosa.  Sea  monster.  Snout  with 
porous  folds  beneath.  Inhabits  the  deeps  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Northern  seas  ;  feeds  on  crabs, 

mollusca  and  testaceous  animals;  body  long, 

compressed  each  side,  smooth,  silvery,  spotted 
with  brown. 

2.  C  eollorinehus.  Snout  beneath,  with  a 
smooth,  inflected  lip.  Inhabits  the  Ethiopian, 
Chilese,  ami  New  Holland  seas.  See  Nat. 
Hist.  PI.  L. 

Chim.i'.ka,  an  ancient  and  strong"  town  of 
Albania,  in  European  Turkey,  the  capital  of 
a  territory  of  the  same  name!  Lat.  40.  »  N. 
Lon.  20.  h  E. 

Cut.m.liia,  in  fabulous  history,  a  celebrated 
monster,  sprang  from  Echidna  and  Typbon, 
which  had  three  heads,  that  of  a  lion,  a  goat, 
and  a  dragon,  and  continually  vomited  (lames. 
The  fore  parts  of  its  body  were  those  of  a  lion, 
the  middle  was  that  of  a  goat,  ami  the  hinder 
parts  were  those  of  a  dragon.  It  generally  lived 
in  Lycia,  about  the  reign  of  Job ates,  by  whose 
orders  Uellerophon,  mounted  on  the  horse  IV- 
gasn*,  overcame  it.  This  fabulous  tradition  is 
explained  by  the  recollection  that  there  was  a 
burning  mountain  in  Lycia,  whose  top  was 
the  resort  of  lions,  on  account  of  it-  desolate 
wilderness;  the  middle,  which  was  fruitful, 
was  covered  with  goats;  and  at  the  bottom  the 
marshy  ground  abounded  with  serpents.  Belle- 
rophou  is  said  to  have  conquered  the  Chimana, 
because  he  first  made  bis  habitation  on  that 
mountain.  Plutarch  says,  that  it  is  the  captain 
of  some  pirates,  who  adorned  their  ship  with 
the  images  of  a  lion,  a  goat,  and  a  dragon. 

Mr.  Parkhurst  supposes  cbimana  to  be  one 
of  the  heathen  imitations  of  the  cherubic  em- 
blems; and  in  support  of  his  opinion  he  ad- 
duces the  description  given  by  Hesiod  in  bis 
Theogonia.  See  Hebrew  Lexicon,  pa.  3  111. 
edit.  v. 

CHIMARKHLS.  In  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  class  pentandria,  order  monogynia.  Calyx 
with  an  entire  margin;  corol  funnel-form  j 
capsule  infeiior,  two-celled,  two-valved ;  the 
valves  hilid  at  the  tip;  seed  one  in  each  cell; 
Ktigma  two-parted.  One  species  only  :  a  .Mar- 
tin;™ tree  with  horizontal  branches;  leaves 
ovate,  pointed  at  both  ends,  opposite,  quite 
entire,  shining;  flowers  in  axillary  and  ter- 
minal cymes, 

CHI dJi).  (kiwi-,  Dutch.)  The  end  of  a 
barrel. 

CHIMHOKAZO,  a  mountain  of  South 
America,  in  Peru,  which  reaches  .'1,2-0  toist  s 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

CHIME*,  (rh irmc,  an  old  word.)  1.  The 
consonant  or  hannonick  sound  of  many  cor- 
respondent instruments  (Urn  Jonso.t).  2.  The 
correspondence  ol  sound  (Urtjdcn).    3.  The 
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sound  of  bells  struck  with  hammers.  (Shik.) 
4.  The  correspondence  of  proportion  or  re- 
lation (Grew). 

To  Ciumk.  v.  n.  ("from  the  noun.)  I.  To 
sound  in  harmony  (Prior).  2.  To  be  mu- 
sical. ,'1.  To  suit  with:  to  agree  (Locke).  I. 
To  jingle;  to  clatter  (Smith). 

*0  CHIMB,  v.  a.  1.  To  move,  or  strike, 
or  cause  to  sound  harmonically  (Drgden),  2. 
To  strike  a  bell  with  a  hammer. 

CiilME'HA.  .s.  (chimera,  Latin.)  A  rais 
and  wild  fauev  (Ih'Ht(cn). 

CHIMK  Kit         a.  (from  china  ra.)  lma- 
ginarv;  fanciful;  fantastic  (Spectator). 
C if  I M E'K I C A LL Y.  ad.  Vainly;  wiklfcr. 
CHIMES  OK  A  (  LOCK,  a  kind  of  pvfi.v 
dical  music,  produced  at  certain  hours  of  the 
day,  by  a  particular  apparatus  added  toa  clock. 

To  calculate'  numbers  for  the  chimes,  and  to 
lit  and  divide  the  chime-barrel,  it  must  he  ob- 
served, that  the  barrel  must  be  as  long  in  turn- 
ing round,  as  you  are  in  singing  the  tune  it  is 
to  play.  As  for  the  chime-barrel,  it  maybe 
made  up  of  certain  bars  which  run  athwart  it, 
with  a  convenient  number  of  holes  punched 
in  them,  to  put  in  the  pins  that  are  to  draw 
each  hammer:  by  this  means,  the  tune  may 
be  changed,  without  changing  the  barrel.  In 
this  case,  the  pins,  or  nuts,  which  draw  the 
hammers,  must  hang  down  from  the  bar,  some 
more,  some  less  ;  and  some  must  stand  up- 
right in  the  bar,  to  play  the  time  of  the  tune 
rightly.  For  the  placing  of  these  pins,  proceed 
by  the  way  of  changes  on  bells;  via.  1,2,3. 
•1,  &c. ;  or  rather,  make  use  of  tlie  musical 
notes;  where  it  must  be  observed,  what  is  the 
compass  of  the  tune,  or  how  many  notes  of 
bells,  there  are  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest; 
and,  accordingly,  the  barrel  must  be  divided 
from  end  to  end.  Thus,  in  pi.  -10,  fig.  I  and 
2  represent  the  notes  of  the  HHHh  psalm  tune: 
as  this  tune  is  eight  notes  in  compass,  the  bar- 
rel is  divided  into  eight  parts:  these  divisions 
are  struck  round  the  barrel;  opposite  to  which 
are  the  hammer-tails. 

We  speak  here  as  if  there  were  only  one 
hammer  to  each  bell,  that  it  may  be  more 
clearly  apprehended ;  but  when  two  notes  of 
the  same  sound  come  together  in  a  tune,  there 
must  be  two  hammers  to  the  bell  to  strike  it; 
so  that  if,  in  all  the  tunes  you  intend  to  chime 
of  eight  notes  compass,  there  should  happen  to 
be  such  double  notes  on  every  bell ;  instead  of 
eight,  you  must  have  sixteen  hammers;  and, 
accordingly,  you  must  divide  the  barrel,  an! 
strike  sixteen  strokes  round  it,  opposite  to 
each  hammer-tail:  then  divide  it  round  abont, 
into  as  many  divisions  as  there  are  masks! 
bars,  semi  breves,  minims,  fccc.  in  the  tune. 
Thus,  the  hundredth  psalm  tune  has  twenty* 
seinibreves,  and  each  division  of  it  is  a  seun- 
breve  :  the  first  note  of  it,  also,  is  a  semibreTe  : 
and  therefore  on  the  chime  barrel  there  mu>t 
be  a  whole  division,  from  live  to  five,  as  yna 
may  understand  plainly,  if  vou  conceive  the 
Surface  of  a  clliine-barrel  to  be  represented  by 
these  figures;  as  if  the  cylindrical  superfine* 
of  the  barrel  were  stretched  out  at  length,  o. 
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extended  on  a  plant :  and  then  snch  a  table, 
so  divided,  if  it  were  to  be  wrapped  round  the 
barrel,  would  shew  the  places  u  here  all  the 
pins  are  to  stand  in  the  barrel :  for  tin*  dots 
running  about  the  table,  are  the  places  of  the 
pins  that  play  the  tune.  (See  fi g.  2).  Indeed, 
it  the  chiuies  are  to  be  complete,  yon  ought  t«» 
have  a  set  of  bells  to  the  gamut  notes  ;  so  as 
that  each  bell,  having  the  true  sound  of  sol,  la, 
mi,  fa,  you  may  play  any  tune  with  its  Hats  and 
sharps;  nay,  you  may,  hy  this  means,  play 
both  bass  and  treble  with  one  barrel  :  and  hv 
setting  the  names  of  the  bells  at  the  head  of 
any  tune,  that  tune  may  easily  be  transferred 
to  "the  chime-barrel,  without  any  skill  in  music. 
But  it  must  be  observed,  that  'each  line  in  the 
music  is  three  notes  distant :  that  is,  there  is  a 
note  between  each  line,  as  well  as  upon  it. 

CHl'MINAtiE.*.  (fromcAiM'/i,  an  old  law 
word. )A  toll  for  passage  through  a  forest  (Co.). 

CtMMLElUH,  or  C  m  Mi.Kit.li,  a  town  of 
Devonshire,  with  a  market  on  Wednesdays. 
Lat.  80.  5.»  N.    Lon.  3.  30  \V. 

CHIMNEY,  in  architecture,  a  part  of  a 
house,  or  lodging,  wherein  the  lire  is  ma  lt'. 

The  word  chimney  comes  from  the  French 
rhemin/r  ;  and  that  from  the  Latin  ruminata, 
a  chamber  wherein  is  a  chimney:  caininiifa, 
again,  comes  from  rami  nut ;  and  that  from  the 
tireek  *a«»rttt  a  chimney  ;  of  uro,  I 

hurn.  The  parts  of  a  chimney  are  the  jamhs, 
or  side*  ;  the  back,  or  hood  ;  the  mantle-tree, 
resting  on  the  jambs :  the  tube,  or  funnel, 
which  convey*  away  the  smoke  ;  the  chimney- 
piece,  or  moulding,  on  the  fore-side  of  the 
jambs  over  the  mantle-tree  ;  and  the  hearth,  or 
fire-place. 

Professor  Reckmann  having  proved,  to  our 
entire  satisfaction,  that  chimneys,  snch  us  we 
have  now, in  every  comfortable  room,  were 
unknown  to  the  most  polished  nations  of  an- 
tiijuitv,  sets  himself  to  inquire  into  the  era  of 
their  invention  ;  and  the  oldest  account  of  them 
which  he  finds  is  an  inscription  at  Venice, 
which  relates,  that  in  the  year  131/  a  great 
many  chimneys  were  thrown  down  by  an  earth- 
quake. It  would  appear,  however,  that  in 
some  places  they  had  been  in  use  for  a  consi- 
derable time  before  that  period  ;  for  De  (iata- 
ris,  in  his  History  of  Padua,  relates,  that  Fran- 
cesco de  Carraro,  lord  of  Padua,  came  to  Koine 
in  I3b>.  and  finding  no  chimneys  in  the  inn 
where  he  lodged,  because  at  that  "time  fire  was 
kindled  in  a  hall  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  he 
caused  two  chimneys,  like  those  which  had 
long  been  used  at  Padua,  to  be  constructed  by 
masons  and  carpenters,  whom  he  had  drought 
along  with  him.  Over  these  chimneys,  the 
first  ever  seen  at  Rome,  he  affixed  his  arms, 
which  were  still  remaining  in  the  time  of  lie 
Ciataris,  who  died  of  the  plague  in  1405. 

Lhr.  Franklin  enumerates  the  different  causes 
which  may  occasion  a  smoky  chimney  ;  these 
are  the  nine  following:  1.  Mere  want  of  a 
supply  of  air  from  without  do.  rs.  2.  The 
openings,  or  fire-places,  being  too  wide,  or  too 
high.  3.  Too  short  a  funnel.  4.  Chimneys 
overpowering  each  other,  or  robbing  each  other 


of  the  means  hv  which  the  draft  is  kept  up. 
The  tops  of  chimneys  being  commanded  by 
higher  buildings  or  by  a  hill,  from  whence  the 
wind  heats  downwards  upon  the  aperture  from 
whence  the  smoke  issues,  tl.  The  reverse  of 
the  last ;  viz.  where  the  commanding  eminence 
is  farther  from  the  wind  than  the  chimney 
commanded.  /•  The  improper  and  inconve- 
nient situation  of  a  door.  S.  The  descent  of 
smoke  through  a  cold  funnel  from  an  adjoining 
chimney.  !*.  The  passage  of  strong  winds 
over  the  tops  of  the  funnels,  although  there 
may  be  no  commanding  eminence  near.  In 
every  case,  the  first  step  toward  removing  the 
evil,  will  be  to  ascertain  the  precise  cause,  and 
this  will  very  frequently  suggest  the  proper 
mode  of  cure.  Since,  therefore,  the  doctor  has 
not  enumerated  all  the  causes,  we  will  mention 
a  few  others.  It  frequently  happens  that  the 
smoking  of  chimneys  is  occasioned  hy  their 
bring  carried  up  narrower  at  the  top  than  be- 
low, or  in  a  zigzag  form,  or  in  angles  ;  indeed, 
we  are  disposed  to  think,  that  for  the  most  part 
these  latter  causes  are  most  frequent  as  well  as 
most  difficult  to  cure.  In  the  common  py- 
ramidal chimneys,  when  a  current  of  air  rushes 
downwards,  the' wind  and  smoke  are  in  a  man- 
ner confined,  and  as  the  resistance  is  less  from 
below,  the  smoke  bursts  forth  into  the  room. 
Venturi,  when  reasoning  upon  the  lateral  cm- 
munication  of  motion  in  fluids,  after  shewing 
how  the  expenditure  of  tubes  may  be  increased 
by  enlarging  the  adjutages,  obsei  ves,  that  it  is 
not  proper  to  make  the  flues  of  chimneys  too 
large  in  the  apartments;  hut  that  it  will  be 
sufficient  if  they  be  enlarged  at  their  Upper 
terminations.  This  method  his  been  tried, 
and  found  effectual,  even  in  a  house  .*tat  ding 
in  a  very  disadvantageous  situation,  namely, 
under  a  lofty  mountain  to  the  southward,  from 
which  currents  of  wind  were  blown  down  upon 
it.  A  vent  was  carried  up  with  a  vertical  axis, 
without  angles,  and  several  inches  wider  at  the 
top  than  at  the  bottom:  the  funnel  was  con- 
tracted in  a  throat  directly  above  the  fire  place, 
and  widened  gradually  Upwards.  The  house 
has,  now,  not  only  ceased  to  smoke,  but, 
when  the  doors  stand  open,  the  draught  is  so 
strong  that  it  will  carry  a  piece  of  paper  up  to 
the  top  of  the  chimney.  We,  therefore,  re- 
commend this  method  to  general  adoption,  as 
it  will  he  found  to  possess  many  advantages. 

The  following  method  of  "curing  smoky 
chimneys  has  been  repeatedly  found  success- 
ful. Reduce  the  height  of  the  mantle  to  about 
one-third  that  of  the  room,  and  carry  the  jamhs 
and  breasts  upright,  at  least,  as  far  as  the  ceil- 
ing, then  let  them  be  sloped  off  very  gradually. 
The  jamhs  from  the  hearth  to  the  mantle 
should  describe  a  regular  curve  ;  and  make  the 
lower  part  of  the  mantle  a  hroad  horizontal 
plane :  lastly,  make  the  distance  from  the  in- 
side of  the  breast  to  the  back,  on  each  side  of 
the  throat,  from  ten  to  fourteen,  or  sixteen 
inches,  according  to  the  size  of  the  chimney. 
See  PlKK-PLAi  K. 

Smoky  chimneys  are  frequently  occasioned 
by  their  being  so  very  narrow  as  scarcely  to 
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admit  the  children,  usually  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  sweeping  them,  to  reach  properly  to 
the  top.  This  evil  may  he  remedied,  and  that 
inhuman  practice  rendered  unnecessary,  by 
adopting  the  following:  mode,  which  has  been 
used  for  time  immemorial  in  Edinburgh,  Glas- 
gow, and  other  cities  in  the  north. 

Procure  a  rope  for  the  purpose,  twice  the 
length  of  the  height  of  the  chimney,  to  the 
m  iddleof  which  is  to  he  tied  a  hush  (of  broom, 
furze,  iSic  )  sufficiently  large  to  till  the  chim- 
ney. Put  one  end  of  the  rope  ilown  the  whole 
passage;  and,  if  there  be  any  windings  in  it, 
a  bullet,  or  round  stone,  is  to  be  tied  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  rope,  and  the  wood-end  of  the 
hush  introduced  after  the  rope  has  descended 
into  the  chamber,  where  a  person  must  pull  it 
downward.  By  the  elasticity  of  its  twigs,  the 
hush  sweeps  the  sides  of  the  chimney  :is  it  de- 
scends, and  carries  the  soot  with  it.  Should  it 
he  necessary  for  the  man  at  the  top,  who  has 
hold  of  the  other  end  of  the  rope,  to  draw  the 
hush  up  again,  the  person  below  must  turn  the 
latter,  so  as  to  send  the  wood-end  uppermost, 
before  he  gives  notice  to  the  assistant  at  the  top 
to  pull  it  upwards.  Chimneys  thus  cleaned 
never  require  one-tenth  part  of  the  repairs, 
rendered  necessary  where  they  are  swept  by 
children:  for,  as  "these  are  obliged  to  work 
themselves  up,  by  pressing  their  knees  and 
feet  on  one  side,  and  their  hacks  on  the  other, 
they  not  unfrequently  force  out  the  bricks  that 
divide  the  chimneys*  This  is  the  chief  cause 
why,  in  many  houses  of  the  metropolis,  a  tire 
in  one  apartment  always  fills  the  adjoining 
ones  with  smoke,  and  sometimes  even  the 
neighbouring  house.  Whole  buildings  have 
often  been  burnt  down,  from  this  concealed 
cause  ;  as  a  foul  chimney,  taking  fire,  com- 
municates it  by  these  apertures  to  empty  apart- 
ments, or  to  such  as  were  filled  with  lumber; 
and  in  which  it  was  thought  unnecessary  to 
make  any  search,  after  the  fire  had  been' ex- 
tinguished in  the  chimney  where  it  first  began. 

CHI'MNEY-COKNEK.  The  fire-side: 
proverbially  the  place  of  idlers  (l)en/ia>n). 

CHi'MNEY-MONEY.  See  Hearth- 
money. 

C  H I '  M  X  E  Y  PI  K ( '  R.  '.  The  ornamental 
piece  round  the  fire-place  (Swift). 

(  HI'MXEYSWEKPRK.  One  whose 
trade  is  to  clean  foul  chimneys  of  soot.  (S/tak*.) 
The  overseers,  &c.  of  any  parish,  may  bind 
any  hoy  ol  the  age  of  eight  years  or  upwards, 
Who  is  chargeable  to  the  parish,  to  any  person 
Using  the  trade  of  a  cliimiiev->wee|ier,  till  he 
shall  attain  the  age  of  lb'  years,  provided  that 
it  Iw  done  with  the  consent  of  the  parent  of 
such  hoy.  4Aud  no  master  shall  have  more 
than  six  apprentices  at  one  time.  Every  mas- 
ter shall  cause  his  name  ami  place  of  abode  to 
Ik.  put  upon  a  it,  ass  plate,  and  to  he  fixed  upon 
the  front  of  a  leathern  cap,  which  he  shall  pro- 
vide for  each  apprentice,  who  shall  wear  the 
same  when  out  ii|  his  duty  ;  on  pain  of  for- 
feiting for  every  such  apprentice,  above  such 
number,  or  without  having  such  cap,  not  ex- 
ceeding 1U/.  nor  less  than  ."»/. 


The  evils  of  this  disagreeable  and  unwhole- 
some occupation  to  those  engaged  in  it  are 
generally  acknowledged,  and  of  Ute  years  ;he 
public  attention  has  been  directed  to  this  sob- 
ject,  and  premiums  offered  for  the  discovery  of 
methods  which  might  be  substituted  to  a  prac- 
tice so  offensive  to  humanity. 

In  the  year  1MJ2,  a  number  of  public-spirit- 
ed and  wealthy  persons  associated  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  offered  considerable  premiums  to 
those  who  might  invent  and  bring  into  prac- 
tice a  method  of  cleansing  chimneys,  by  ine- 
chanical  means,  that  should  supersede  the  ne- 
cessity of  climbing  boys.  Feeling  themselves, 
perhaps,  inadequate  to  the  task  of  carrying 
their  laudable  intentions  into  full  execution, 
they  applied  to  the  M  Society  for  the  Encou- 
ragement of  Arts,  .Manufactures,"  &c.  in  the 
Adelphi,  requesting  them  to  engage  in  it,  and 
to  oiler  premiums  on  the  subject.  In  con- 
sequence of  th  s  application,  the  society  offer- 
ed their  gold  medal  to  the  person  who  should 
invent  the  most  effectual  mechanical  or  other 
means  for  cleansing  chimneys  from  soot,  and 
obviating  the  necessity  of  children  being  em- 
ployed within  the  tines.  In  a  few  months 
there  were  five  candidates  for  this  premium, 
whose  several  inventions  were  put  to  the  test 
of  experiment  upon  chimneys  not  less  than  7») 
feet  high.  Of  these,  the  best  are.  those  of  Mr. 
(Jeorue  Smart,  the  ingenious  inventor  of  hol- 
low masts,  ami  of  Mr.  Joseph  Davis.  These 
arc  now  so  well  known  as  to  need  no  minute 
description  ;  and  we  hope  that  one  or  other  of 
them  will  soon  become  so  extensively  known 
and  used,  as  entirely  to  supersede  the  necessity 
of  employing  climbing  hoys.  The  London  So- 
ciety for  bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor 
have  been  very  active  in  rescuing  this  neglect- 
ed and  despised  class  of  being's  from  their  dis- 
mal situation;  and,  among  other  laudable  ef- 
forts, have*  establish-  I  institutions  for  their 
clothintr,  and  education  on  Sundays. 

CHIN.  *.  0  ■inne.  Sax.)  The  part  of  the 
face  beneath  the  upper  lip  (Dryden). 

CHINA,  an  extensive  empire  in  Asia, 
hounded  on  the  north  hyTartary,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  great  wall  500  leagues  in 
length:  on  the  east  by  the  Yellow  Sea,  and 
the  China  Sea  ;  on  the  south  by  the  latter  sea, 
and  the  kingdoms  of  Tonquin,  l*aos,  and 
Burmah  ;  and  on  the  west  by  Thibet.  It  lies 
between  20  and  41  N".  lat.  and  between  100 
and  I2o  E.  Ion.  being  2000  miles  from  N".  to  Si 
ami  1,500  from  E.  to  W.  and  occupying 
1,207*291*  square  miles.  This  country  con- 
tains 15  provinces,  exclusive  of  that  of  Evan 
long,  which  is  situated  without  the  great  wail. 
These  provinces  contain  4,402  walled  cities, 
divided  into  classes,  the  civil  and  the  military: 
the  civil  class  contains  2.04a,  and  the  military 
2,357.  The  civil  class  is  divided  into  three 
other  classes,  namely,  the  first  class,  call- 
ed foit  ;  the  second,  called  teluou  ;  and  the 
third,  called  him.  The  names  of  the  pro- 
vinces are,  I.  Shensi ;  2.  Shunsi ;  Ji.  Pec he I i ; 
which  are  situated  on  the  north  side,  along  the 
wall.    4.  Sbuntoug;  5.  Kyan-uang;  t».  tine- 
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kyang :  7.  Fo-kyen  ;  which  are  situated  along* 
the  Eastern  Ocean.  8.  Qua  ng- to  rig ;  9.  Quang- 
si;  10.  Yu-nang ;  1 1.  Se-chuen  ;  which  stretch 
themselves  towards  the  south  and  southwest. 
And  12.  Honan  ;  13.  Hu-quand  ;  1  1.  Quev- 
chew  ;  15.  Kyang-si  ;  which  take  up  the  mid- 
•lie  part.  This  country  probably  owe*  its  name 
tn  a  Chinese  word,  signifying  middlcy  from  4 
notion  the  natives  had  that  their  country  lay 
in  the  middle  of  the  world.  Except  to  the 
north,  China  is  a  plain  country,  and  contains 
no  remarkable  mountains.  Its  chief  rivers  and 
raters  are  the  Yamour  and  the  Argun,  which 
are  the  boundary  between  the  Russian  and 
C  hinese  Tartar v ;  the  Croceus,  or  Whamho, 
or  the  Yellow  Kivcr;  the  Kiam,  or  the  IHue 
Rirer,  and  the  Tav.  Common  water  in  China 
is  very  indifferent,  and  in  some  places  bulled  to 
make  it  fit  for  use.  The  chief  of  its  bays  are 
those  of  Nankin*  aud  Canton.  I  ts  canaU,'  how* 
ever,  are  sufficient  to  entitle  the  ancient  Chi- 
nese to  the  character  of  a  most  wise  and  in- 
dustrious people.  The  commodiouMiess  and 
length  or  these  are  incredible.  The  chief  of 
them  are  lined  with  hewn  stone  on  the  sides, 
and  they  are  so  deep,  that  they  carry  large  ves. 
sels,  and  sometimes  they  extend  above  llNHI 
miles  in  length.  Those*  vessels  are  fitted  up 
for  all  the  conveniences  of-lile;  and  it  has  been 
thought  by  some,  that  in  China  the  water  con- 
tains as  many  inhabitants  as  the  land.  They 
are  furnished  with  stone  quays,  and  sometimes 
with  bridges  of  an  amazing  construction.  The 
navigation  is  slow,  ami  the  vessels  sometimes 
drawn  by  men.  No  precautions  are  wanting, 
tbat  could  be  formed  by  art  or  perseverance, 
for  the  safety  of  the  passengers,  in  case  a  canal 
is  crossed  by  a  rapid  river,"  or  exposed  to  tor- 
rents from  the  mountains.  These  canals,  and 
the  variety  that  is  seen  upon  their  borders, 
render  China  delightful  in  a  very  high  degree, 
as  well  as  fertile,  in  places  that  are  not  so  by 
nature. 

According  to  the  statement  of  the  popula- 
tion of  China,  delivered  to  lurd  Macartney, 
at  his  request,  by  Chowta-Zhin,  a  Chinese 
mandarin,  and  which  was  founded  on  docu- 
ments taken  from  one  of  the  public  offices  in 
Pekin,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  China  is 
no  less  than  333,000,000.  This  estimate  sir 
<ieorge  Staunton  defends,  and  (rives a  variety  of 
reasons,  from  circumstances  almost  peculiar  to 
China,  to  account  for  this  great  population; 
observing  in  conclusion,  that  from  this  state, 
ment  it  appears,  that  China  contains,  upon  an 
,  arerage,  about  one-third  more  inhabitants  than 
arp  found  upon  an  equal  quantity  of  land  in 
the  most  populous  country  in  Europe.  This 
country  runs  through  so  many  climates,  that 
the  air  is  very  different  in  the  northern  and 
southern  provinces.  The  south  of  China,  which 
lies  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  is  excessively 
hot,  and  has  its  annual  periodical  rains,  as 
other  countries  under  the  same  parallels.  The 
middle  of  China  enjoys  a  temperate  climate 
and  a  serene  atmosphere.  The  north  is  cold, 
and  subject  to  the  same  inclemencies  of  wea- 
ther to  which  other  northern  countries  are. 


N  A. 

In  this  variety  of  climates  they  hive  .ill  the 
fruits  which  are  found  either  in  hot  at  raid) 
countries.  Their  soil  is  fruitful,  ami  they 
spare  no  pains  in  improving  it.  There  i* 
scarcely  a  spot  of  ground  which  lies  barren. 
Their  bills  are  cut  into  terraces,  which  they 
embank,  and  water  well,  if  there  be  a  soring 
on  the  hill.  This  i*  particularly  necessary  in 
thiscountrv, and  especially  in  their  rice  ground*, 
which  will  not  thrive  unless  they  are  plen- 
tifully watered.  The  tea-plant  is  peculiar  to 
China,  which  produces  enough  to  furnish  tin- 
world.  The  green  and  the  bohea  are  the  same 
plant,  but  gathered  at  different  times,  and  dif- 
ferently cured.  The  chief  manufactures  are 
those  of  silk,  cotton.  China-ware,  and  cabinets, 
or  lackered  ware.  The  wrought  silks  are  in- 
expressibly line:  their  atlasses,  gold  ami  silver 
stuffs,  are  not  to  be  paralleled,  any  more  than 
the  China-ware  and  cabinets;  but  in  hard- 
ware the  Europeans  excel  them  infinitely  ;  nor 
can  any  of  their  artificers  make  a  clock,  or  a 
watch," or  a  door,  or  a  gun  lock.  Their  paper 
is  not  comparable  to  tbat  of  Europe  ;  but  their 
ink  is  good,  and  is  brought  ov  er  in  oblong  cakes. 
The  Chinese  surpass  us  in  the  art  of  manag- 
ing kitchen  gardens,  and  have  a  number  of 
vegetables  unknown  to  us.  They  cultivate 
even  the  bottom  of  their  water*,  the  beds  of 
their  lakes,  ponds,  ami  rivulets,  pro  luring 
crops  unknown  to  us,  particularly  of  the  ptVat, 
or  water-ciiesnut,  the  fruit  of  which  (to  md 
in  a  cover  formed  by  its  root)  i*  exceedingly 
wholesome  and  of  a  verv  delicate  taste  Among 
the  trees  peculiar  to  China  is  the  tallow  tree, 
the  fruit  of  which  is  contained  in  a  husk  di- 
vided  info  three  spherical  segments,  which  ojMMi 
when  it  is  ripe,  and  discover  three  white  grams 
of  the  size  of  a  small  walnut,  the  pulp  of 
which  has  all  the  properties  of  tallow:  the 
wax-tree,  producing  a  kind  of  white  wax  almost 
cijual  to  that  made  by  bees  :  the  tM-rhu,  or  var- 
nish-tree, which  produces  the  admirable  Chi- 
nese varnish  :  the  tie  ly-mou,  or  iron  Wood, 
which  is  so  hard  and  heavy,  that  it  sink*  in 
water,  aud  the  anchors  of  the  Chinese  ships  of 
war  arc  made  of  it:  the  camphire-tree :  the 
bamboo  reeds,  &c.  The  flowering  shrubs, 
herbs,  and  medicinal  plant*,  are  too  numerous 
to  be  recited.  The  mountains  aud  forests 
abound  with  wild  animals  of  every  species; 
but  that  valuable  animal,  the  musk  (leer,  is 
peculiar  to  this  country. 

The  complexion  of  the  Chinese  is  a  sort  of 
tawny,  and  they  have  la-'ge  foreheads,  small 
eve*,  short  noses,  long  be  ar  Is,  long  ear-,  and 
black  hair;  aud  those  are  thought  to  be  most 
handsome  that  are  most  bulky.  The  won. en 
affect  a  great  deal  of  modesty,  and  are  remark- 
able for  their  little  feet.  The  men  endeavour 
to  make  as  pompous  an  appearance  as  possible 
when  they  go  abroad  ;  and  yet  tlieir  bouses 
are  mean  and  low,  consisting  only  of  a  ground- 
floor.  The  government  is  absolute,  and  the 
emperor  has  the  privilege  of  naming  bis  suc- 
cessor ;  but  the  chief  mandarin  ha?  permission 
to  tell  him  of  his  faults.  He  looks  upon  his 
subjects  as  his  children,  aud  professes  to  govern 
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them  with  paternal  affection.  The  Chinese 
empire  is  very  ancient :  it  is  generally  allowed 
to  have  continued  nearly  1000  years.  The  an- 
nual revenues  of  the  crown,  according  to  sir 
George  Staunton,  are  about  66,000,000).  ster- 
ling;  and  the  army  in  the  pay  of  China,  in- 
cluding Tar  tars,  amounts  to  1,00*0,000  in  fan  try, 
and  £00,000  cavalry.  The  Chinese  religion  is 
paganism  :  they  are  also  taught  to  consider 
their  emperor  as  having  some  divine  attributes, 
particularly  as  possessing  the  power  of  predict- 
ing future  events ;  and  adoration  is  paid  to  him 
in  his  ahsenee,  on  his  birth-day,  and  other 
grand  occasions.  In  this  empire  polygamy  is 
allowed.  The  Chinese  pretend  to  have  a  great 
veneration  for  their  ancestors  ;  and  some  keep 
images  of  them  in  their  houses,  to  which  they 
pay  a  kind  of  adoration.  They  have  laws 
which  regulate  the  civilities  and  "ceremonious 
salutations  they  pay  to  each  other;  for  which 
reason  they  always  appear  to  he  very  good- 
natured  ;  yet  they  are  reckoned  both  ill-natured 
and  deceitful.  The  curiosities  of  China,  and 
the  habits  of  the  Chinese,  are  more  full v  tie- 
tailetl  in  Cruttwell's  Gazetteer,  and  sir  George 
Staunton's  Account  of  Lord  Macartney's  Em- 
bassy to  China  ;  to  which  we  must  refer. 

China.  (China,  so  named  from  the  coun- 
try of  China,  from  whence  it  was  brought.) 
China  root  is  obtained  from  the  smilax  china; 
tau'e  aculrato,  teretiusculo ;  folds  inennis, 
ovato  cordatis,  quinque  neurits,  of  Linneus.  It 
was  formerly  in  esteem,  as  sarsaparilla  now  is, 
in  4he  cure  of  the  venereal  disease.  See  Smi- 
lax. 

China  Rose.    In  botany.    See  IIiuiscus. 

China  pink.    See  DlANTBL'8. 

China.  *.  (from  China.)  China  ware; 
porcelain  ;  a  species  of  vessels  made  in  China, 
dimly  transparent  (i'ojn).    See  Poucklain. 

Ciiina-oh  a.nt.k.  jr.  The  sweet  orange, 
brought  originally  from  China  (Mortimer). 

China  chin,*:.  A  name  given  to  the  Pe- 
ruvian hark,  as  being  a  native  of  several  parts 
in  China. 

CHINCH  IN  A  ANGCSTiroLlA.  This 

hark  is  obtained  from  the  cinchona  angusti- 
folia ;  folds  lanceolatis,  pubescentibos,  floribns 
panic  ulatis,  of  Suartz.  Its  virtues  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  common  Peruvian  bark,  de- 
scribed under  the  head  Cinchona.  If  any 
thing,  it  is  said  to  he  more  adstringent,  and 
to  have  an  aromatic  mixture. 

Chi'nciiina  «aiuh.i:'a.  Cldnchina  ja- 
maicensis.  The  hark  ordered  by  this  title  in 
foreign  pharmacopeias,  is  stripped  from  the 
cinchona  carihiea ;  pedunculis  unifl  ris,  of 
Linneus.  It  is  adudnistercd  with  great  success 
in  Jamaica,  by  Ur.  II' right,  in  remittent  fevers. 

Chi'nlhina  de  Santa  tk.  There  are 
several  h\  ecies  of  hark  sent  from  Santa  fe  :  hut 
neither  their  particular  natures,  nor  the  trees 
which  aJford  them,  are  yet  accurately  deter- 
mined. 

CUl'NCOL'GH.jr.  (kinrken,  to  pant,  Dutch, 
and  cough.)  A  violent  and  convulsive  rough, 
to  which  children  are  subject. 

CHINK.    *.    (ocA/mc,  French.;    1.  Hie 
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part  of  the  back  in  which  the  spine  or  back* 
bone  is  found  (Sidney).  2.  A  piece  of  the 
back  of  an  animal  (Shakspcare). 

To  Chink,   v.   a.     To  cut  into  chines 
(Dufdnt). 

CiHNESE,  that  which  relates  or  belong* 
to  China. 

Chinese  L4NOUAOB  is  an  ohjrrt  of 
such  curiosity  to  literary  men,  that  it  would  he 
unpardonable  to  omit  a  description  of  it.  Of 
the  origin  of  the  characters  which  are  used  by 
this  singular  people,  the  late  lamented  and  il- 
lustrious president  of  the  Asiatic  Society  gi\es 
the  following  account  from  a  Chinese  writer 
named  Li  Yang  Ping.  M  The  earliest  of  them 
were  nothing  more  than  the  outlines  of  visible 
objects,  earthly  and  celestial ;  but  as  thins* 
merely  intellectual  could  not  be  expressed  by 
those  figures,  the  grammarians  of  China  con- 
trived  to  represent  the  various  operations  of 
the  mind  by  metaphors  drawn  from  the  pro- 
ductions of  nature.  Thus,  the  idea  of  rough- 
ness and  of  rotundity,  of  motion  and  rest,  wen? 
conveyed  to  the  eye  by  signs  representing  a 
mountain,  the  sky,  a  river,  and  the  earth. 
The  figures  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the 
stars,  differently  combined,  stood  for  smooth, 
ness  and  splendour,  for  any  thing  artfully 
wrought,  or  woven  with  delicate  workman- 
ship.  Extension,  growth,  increase,  and  many 
otherqualities,were  painted  in  characters  taken 
from  the  clouds,  from  the  firmament,  and  fmui 
the  vegetable  part  of  the  creation.  The  dif- 
ferent ways  of  moving,  agility  and  slowness, 
idleness  and  diligence,  were  expressed  by  va- 
rious insects,  birds,  fishes,  and  quadruped*,  la 
this  manner  passions  and  sentiments  were 
tracetl  by  the  pencil,  and  ideas  not  subject  to 
any  sense  were  exhibited  to  the  sight  ;  until 
by  degrees  new  combinations  were  invented, 
new  expressions  added,  the  characters  deviated 
imperceptibly  from  their  primitive  shape,  and 
the  Chinese  language  became  not  only  clear 
and  forcible,  but  rich  and  elegant  in  the  high- 
est degree."     Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  ii. 

Mem.  13. 

Of  this  language,  both  as  it  is  spoken  and 
written,  sir  (ieorge  Staunton  has  given  an  ac- 
count so  clear  and  scientific,  that  it  will  un- 
doubtedly place  him  high  amongst  the  philo- 
logists of  the  lhth  century.  As  there  is  no- 
thing relating  to  the  Chinese  more  wonderful 
than  their  language,  which  is  very  little  BS> 
tleistooil  in  Europe,  we  shall  lay  before  our 
readers  a  prettv  copious  abstract  of  what  hr 
says  on  the  subject. 

*'  In  the  Chinese  tongue  (says  sir  Georg*) 
the  sounds  of  letters  in  most  alphabets  are 
utterly  unknown,  and  the  organs  of  a  native 
advanced  in  life  cannot  pronounce  them.  In 
endeavouring  to  utter  the  sounds  of  B,  I),  R, 
and  X,  for  instance,  he  substitutes  some  other 
sounds  to  which  the  same  organ  has  been  ac- 
customed; L  for  K,  and,  as  we  have  reason  to 
think  from  some  expressions  of  sir  William 
Jones's,  F  for  B.  The  nice  distinct  on i  be- 
tween the  tones  and  accents  of  words  nearly 
resembling  each  other  in  sound,  but  varying 
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much  in  sense,  require  a  nicety  of  ear  to  dis- 
tinguish, and  of  vocal  powers  to  render  them 
exactly.  Synonymous  words  are  therefore  fre- 
quently introduced  in  Chinese  dialogue  to  pre- 
vent any  douht  ahout  the  intended  sense  ;  and 
if  in  an  intricate  discussion  auy  uncertainty 
should  still  remain  as  to  the  meaning  of  a  par- 
ticular expression,  recourse  is  had  to  the  ulti- 
mate criterion  of  tracing  with  the  finder  in  the 
air,  or  otherwise,  the  form  of  the  character, 
and  thu*  ascertaining  at  once  which  was  meant 
to  be  expressed.  In  a  Chinese  sentence  there 
is  no  marked  distinction  of  substantives,  ad- 
jectives, or  verbs ;  nor  any  accordance  of  gen- 
der, number,  and  case.  A  very  few  particles 
denote  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future; 
nor  are  tho.M;  auxiliaries  employed  when  the  in- 
tended time  may  be  otherwise  inferred  with 
certainty.  A  Chinese  who  means  to  declare 
his  intention  of  departing  to  morrow,  never 
says  that  he  will  depart  to-morrow  ;  because 
the  expression  of  the  morrow  is  sufficient  to 
ascertain  that  his  departure  must  be  future. 
'J  lie  plural  number  is  marked  by  the  addition 
of  a  word,  without  w  hich  the  singular  always 
is  implied.  Neither  the  memory  nor  the  or- 
gans of  speech  are  burthened  with  the  pro- 
nunciation of  more  sounds  to  express  ideas 
than  are  absolutely  necessary  to  mark  their 
difference.  The  language  is  entirely  mono- 
syllabic. A  single  syllable  always  expresses  a 
complete  idea.  Each  syllable  may  be  sounded 
by  an  Europeau  consonant  preceding  a  vowel, 
sometimes  follow*  I  by  a  liquid.  Such  an 
order  of  words  prevents  the  harshness  of  suc- 
ceeding consonants  sounding  ill  together;  and 
renders  the  language  as  soft  and  harmonious 
as  the  Italian  is  felt  to  be,  from  the  rarity  of 
consonants,  and  the  frequency  of  its  vowel"  ter- 
minations. 

"The  names,  or  sounds,  by  which  men  may 
be  first  supposed  to  have  distinguished  other 
animals,  when  occasion  offered  to  designate 
them  in  their  absence,  were  attempts  at  an 
imitation  of  the  sounds  peculiar  to  those  be- 
ings ;  and  still,  in  Chinese,  the  name,  for  ex- 
ample, of  a  cat,  is  a  pretty  near  resemblance  of 
its  usual  cry.  It  occurred  as  naturally  to  en- 
deavour, in  speaking,  to  imitate  the  voice,  if 
practicable,  as  it  was  in  w  riting  to  sketch  a 
rude  figure  of  the  object  of  description.  It  is 
observable,  that  the  radical  words  of  most  lan- 
guages, separated  from  the  servile  lettei  s, which 
mark  their  inflections,  according  to  their  con- 
jugations or  declensions,  are  monosyllabic.  A 
part  of  each  radical  word  is  retained' in  compo- 
sition to  denote  the  meaning  and  etymology  of 
the  compound,  which  thus  becomes*  pulysy  I  ta- 
bic ;  but  the  Chinese  grammarians,  aware  of 
the  inconvenience  resulting  from  the  length 
and  complication  of  sounds,  confined  all  their 
words,  however  significant  of  combined  ideas, 
to  single  sounds  ;  and  retained  only  in  writing 
some  part  at  least  of  the  form  of  each  character 
denoting  a  simple  idea,  in  the  compound  cha- 
racters conveying  complex  ideas." 

This  is  a  very  plausible,  and  perhaps  the 
true,  account  of  the  monosyllabic  form  of  the 
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Chinese  language ;  bnt  it  is  proper  to  state  the 
different  account  which  is  given  of  this  pecu- 
liarity by  sir  William  Jones.  "It  hasarisen," 
according  to  him,  "  from  the  singular  habits  of 
the  people ;  for  though  their  common  tongue 
be  so  musically  accented  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
recitative,  yet  It  wants  those  grammatical  ac- 
cents fit  bout  which  all  human  tongues  would 
appear  monosyllabic.  Thus  Amita,  with  an 
accent  on  the  first  syllable,  means,  in  the  San- 
scrit language,  immeasurable,  ami  the  natives 
of  Bengal  pronounce  it  Omito  ;  hut  when  the 
religion  of  Buddha,  the  son  of  Maya,  was  car- 
ried into  China,  the  people  of  that  country, 
unable  to  prononnre  the  name  of  their  new 
god,  called  him  Foe,  the  son  of  Mo-ye ;  and 
divided  his  epithet  Amita  into  three  syllables 
O-ini-to,  annexing  to  them  certain  ideas  of 
their  own,  and  expressing  them  in  ivriting  by 
three  distinct  symbols.  Hence  it  is  that  they 
have  clipped  their  languageintomonosyllables, 
even  when  the  ideas  expressed  by  them,  and 
the  written  symbols  for  those  ideas,  are  very 
complex." 

"In  the  Chinese  language,"  sir  George  Staun- 
ton informs  us  "  there  is  a  certain  order, 
or  settled  syntax,  in  the  succession  of  words  in 
the  same  sentence  ;  a  succession  fixed  by  cus- 
tom, differently  in  different  languages,  but 
founded  on  no  rule  or  natural  order  of  ideas,  as 
has  been  sometimes  supposed  ;  for  though  a 
sentence  consists  of  several  ideas,  to  be  ren- 
dered by  several  words,  these  ideas  all  exist  and 
are  connected  together  in  the  same  instant ; 
forming  a  picture  or  image,  every  part  of  which 
is  conceived  at  once.  The  formation  of  Chi- 
nese sentences  is  often  the  simplest  and  most 
artless  possible.and  such  as  may  naturally  have 
occurred  at  the  origin  of  society.  To  interro- 
gate, for  example,  is  often  at  feast  to  require 
the  solution  of  a  question,  whether  the  subject 
of  doubt  be  in  a  particular  way  or  the  con- 
trary; and  accordingly  a  Chinese  inquiring 
ahout  his  friend's  health,  will  sometimes  say, 
hou,t>oo  houf  The  literal  meaning  of  which 
words  is,  'well,  not  well?'  A  simple  cha- 
racter repeated  stands  sometimes  for  more  than 
one  of  the  objects  which  singly  it  denotes,  and 
sometimes  for  a  collective  quantity  of  the  same 
thing.  The  character  of  woo  singly  is  a  tree, 
repeated  is  a  thicket,  and  tripled  is  a  forest. 

*♦  In  Chinese  there  are  scarcely  fifteen  hun- 
dred distinct  sounds.  In  the  written  language 
there  are  at  least  eighty  thousand  characters  or 
different  forms  of  letters,  which  number  di- 
vided by  the  first  gives  nearly  fifty  senses  or 
characters  upon  an  average  to  every  sound  ex- 
pressed ;  a  disproportion,  however,  that  gives 
more  the  appearance  than  the  reality  of  equivo- 
cation and  uncertainty  to  the  oral  language  of 
the  Chinese. 

"  The  characters  of  the  Chinese  language 
were  originally  traced,  in  most  instances,  with 
a  view  to  express  either  real  images,  or  the  al- 
legorical signs  of  ideas :  a  circle,  for  example, 
for  the  sun,  and  a  crescent  for  the  moon.  A 
man  was  represented  by  an  erect  figure,  with 
lines  to  mark  the  extremities.    It  was  evident 
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that  the  difficulty  and  tediousness  of  imitation 
will  have  occasioned  soon  a  change  to  traits 
more  simple  and  more  quickly  traced  Of  the 
entire  figure  of  a  man,  little  more  than  the 
lower  extremities  only  continue  to  be  drawn, 
by  two  lines  forming  an  angle  with  each  other. 
A"  faint  resemblance,  in  some  few  instances, 
still  remains  of  the  original  forms  in  the  pre. 
sent  hieroglyphic  characters ;  and  the  gradation 
of  their  changes  is  traced  in  several  Chinese 
books.  Not  above  half  a  dozen  of  the  present 
characters  consist  each  of  a  single  line;  but 
most  of  them  consist  of  many,  and  a  few  of  so 
many  as  seventy  different  strokes.  The  form 
of  those  characters  has  not  been  so  flux  as  the 
sound  of  words,  as  appears  in  the  instance  of 
almost  all  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Chi- 
nese sea  or  Eastern  Asia,  where  the  Chinese 
written,  but  not  the  oral,  language,  is  under- 
stood ;  in  like  manner,  as  one  form  of  Arabic 
figures  to  denote  numbers,  and  one  set  of  notes 
for  music,  are  uniform  and  intelligible  through- 
out Europe,  notwithstanding  the  variety  of  its 
languages. 

"  A  certain  order  or  connection  is  to  be 
perceived  in  the  arrangement  of  the  written 
characters  of  the  Chinese;  as  if  it  had  been 
formed  originally  upon  a  system  to  take  place 
at  once,  and  not  grow  up,  as  other  languages, 
by  slow  and  distant  intervals.  Upwards  of  two 
hundred  characters,  generally  consisting  each 
of  a  few  lines  or  strokes,  are  made  to  mark  the 
principal  objects  of  nature,  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  bishop  Wilkins's  divisions,  in  his 
ingenious  book  on  the  subject  of  universal  lan- 
guage, or  real  character.  These  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  genera  or  roots  of  language,  in 
which  every  other  word  or  species,  in  a  system- 
atic sense,  is  referred  to  its  proper  genus.  The 
heart  is  a  genus,  of  which  the  representation 
of  a  curve  line  approaches  somewhat  to  the 
form  of  the  object ;  and  the  species  referable  to 
it  include  all  the  sentiments,  passions,  and  af- 
fections, that  agitate  the  human  breast.  Kach 
species  is  accompanied  by  some  mark  denoting 
the  jfenus  or  heart.  Under  the  genus  hand  are 
arranged  most  trades  and  manual  exercises. 
Under  the  genus  word  every  sort  of  speech, 
study,  writing,  understanding,  and  debate.  A 
horizontal  line  marks  a  unit ;  crossed  by  an- 
other line  it  stands  for  ten,  as  it  does  in  every 
nation  which  repeats  the  units  after  that  num- 
ber. The  live  elements,  of  which  the  Chinese 
suppose  all  bodies  in  nature  to  be  compounded, 
form  so  many  genera,  each  of  which  compre- 
hends a  great  number  of  species  under  it.  As 
in  every  compound  character  or  species,  the 
abriged"  mark  of  the  genus  is  discernible  by  a 
student  of  that  language,  in  a  little  time  he  is 
enabled  to  consult  the  Chinese  dictionary,  in 
which  the  compound  characters  or  species  are 
arranged  under  their  proper  genera.  The  cha- 
racters of  these  genera  are  placed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  dictionary,  in  an  order  which,  like 
that  of  the  alphabet",  is  invariable,  and  soon 
becomes  familiar  to  the  learner.  The  species 
under  each  genus  follow  each  other,  according 
to  the  number  of  strokes  of  which  each  con- 
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sists,  independently  of  the  one  or  few  which 
serve  to  point  out  the  genus.  The  sptcies 
wanted  is  thus  soon  found  out.  Its  meaning 
and  pronunciation  are  thus  given  through  other 
words  in  common  use  ;  the  first  of  which  de- 
notes its  signification  and  the  other  its  sound. 
When  no  one  common  word  is  found  to  ren- 
der exactly  the  same  sound,  it  is  conmKini- 
cated  by  two  words  with  marks,  to  it- Turin 
the  inquirer  that  the  consonant  of  the  first 
word  and  the  vowel  of  the  second  joined  to- 
gether form  the  precise  sound  wanted. 

"The  composition  of  many  of  the  Chinese 
characters  often  displays  considerable  inge- 
nuity, and  serves  also  to  give  an  insight  into 
the  opinions  and  manners  of  the  people.  The 
character  expressive  of  happiness  includes 
abridged  marks  of  land,  the  source  of  their 
physical,  and  of  children  that  of  their  moral, 
enjoyments.  This  character,  embellished  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  is  hung  up  almost  in  every 
house.  'Sometimes  written  by  the  hand  of 
the  emperor,  it  is  sent  by  him  as  a  compli- 
ment, which  is  very  highly  prized,  and  such 
as  he  was  pleased  to  send  to  the  ambassador. 

"  Upon  the  formation,  changes,  and  allu- 
sions of  compound  characters,  the  Chinese 
have  published  many  thousand  volumes  of 
philological  learning.  Nowhere  did  criticism 
more  abound,  or  is  more  strict.  The  intro- 
duction or  alteration  of  a  character  is  a  serious 
undertaking,  and  seldom  fails  to  meet  with  op- 
position. The  most  ancient  writings  of  t!ie 
Chinese  are  still  classical  amongst  them.  The 
language  seems  in  no  instance  to  have  been 
derived  from  or  mixed  with  any  other.  The 
written  seems  to  have  followed  the  oral  lan- 
guage soon  after  the  men  who  spoke  it  were 
formed  into  a  regular  society.  Though  it  is 
likely  that  all  hieroglvphical  languages  were 
originally  founded  on  the  principles  of  imita- 
tion, yet  in  the  gradual  progress  towards  arbi- 
trary "forms  and  sonnds,  it  is  probable  that 
every  society  deviated  from  the  originals  in  a 
different  manner  from  the  others  ;  and  thus  for 
every  independent  society  there  arose  a  sepa- 
rate hieroglyphic  language.  As  soon  as  a  com- 
munication "  took  place  between  any  two  of 
them,  each  would  hear  names  and  sound*  not 
common  to  both ;  each  reciprocally  would 
mark  down  such  names  in  the  sounds  of  its 
own  characters,  hearing,  as  hieroglyphics,  a 
different  sense.  In  that  instance,  consequently, 
those  characters  cease  to  be  hieroglyphics,  and 
were  merely  marks  of  sound.  If  the  foreign 
sounds  could  not  be  expressed  but  by  the  use 
of  a  part  of  two  hieroglyphics,  in  the  manner 
mentioned  to  be  used  sometimes  in  Chinese 
dictionaries,  the  two  marks  joined  together  be- 
come in  fact  a  syllable,  if  a  frequent  inter- 
course should  take  place  between  communities 
speaking  different  languages,  the  necessity  of 
using  Ineroglyphtcs  merely  as  mark'  of  sound 
would  frequently  recur.  The  practice  would 
lead  imperceptibly  to  the  discovery  that,  with 
a  few  hieroglyphics  every  sound  of  the  foreign 
language  might  be  expressed  ;  and  the  hiero- 
glyphics which  answered  best  this  purpose. 
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either  as  to  exactness  of  sound  or  simplicity  of 

form,  iv  i  in  1.1  be  selected  for  this  particular  nse ; 
anil  serving  as  so  manv  letters,  would  form  in 
fact  together  what  is  called  an  alphabet.  Tims, 
the  passage  from  hieroglypic  to  alphabetic 
writing  may  naturally  be  traced,  without  the 
necessity  of  having  '  recourse  to  divine  instruc- 
tion, as  some  learned  men  have  conjectured, 
on  the  ground  that  the  art  of  writing  by  an  al- 
phabet is  too  refined  and  artificial  for  untutored 
reason.' 

**  The  Chinese  printed  character  is  the  same 
as  is  used  in  most  manuscript*,  and  is  chiefly 
formed  of  straight  lines  in  angular  positions, 
as  most  letters  are  in  eastern  tongues,  espe- 
cially the  Sanscrit;  the  characters  of  which, 
in  some  instances,  admit  of  some  additions  to 
their  original  form,  producing  a  modification 
of  the  sense.  A  running  hand  is  used  by  the 
Chinese  only  on  trivial  occasions,  or  for  private 
notes,  or  for  the  ease  and  expedition  of  the 
writer  ;  and  differs  from  the  others  as  much  as 
an  European  manuscript  docs  from  print. 
There  are  books  with  alternate  columns  of  both 
kinds  of  writing  for  their  mutual  explanation 
to  a  learner. 

^  "  The  principal  difficulty  in  the  study  of 
Chinese  writings  arises  from  the  general  ex- 
clusion-of  the  auxiliary  particles  of  colloquial 
language,  that  fix  the  relation  between  inde- 
clinable  words,  soch  as  are  all  those  of  the 
Chinese  language.  The  judgment  must  be 
constantly  exercised  by  the  student,  to  supply 
the  absence  of  such  assistance.  That  judgment 
must  be  guided  by  attention  to  the  manners, 
customs,  laws,  and  opinions  of  the  Chinese, 
and  to  the  events  and  local  circumstances  of 
the  country,  to  which  the  allusions  of  lan* 
gnage  perpetually  refer.  If  it  in  general  be 
true,  that  a  language  is  difficult  to  oe  under- 
stood in  proportion  to  the  distance  of  the  coun- 
try where  it  is  spoken,  and  that  of  him  who 
endeavours  to  acquire  it,  because  in  that  pro- 
portion the  allusions  to  which  language  has 
continually  recourse  are  less  known  to  the 
Irarner,  some  idea  may  l»e  conceived  of  the 
obstacles  which  an  European  may  expect  to 
meet  in  reading  Chinese,  not  only  from  the  re- 
moteness of  situation,  but  from  the  difference 
between  him  ami  the  native  of  China  in  all 
other  respects.  The  Chinese  characters  are  in 
fact  sketches  or  abridged  figures,  and  a  sen- 
tence is  often  a  string  of  metaphors.  The  dif- 
ferent relations  of  life  are  not  marked  by  arbi- 
trary sounds,  simply  conveying  the  idea  of  such 
connection ;  but  the  qualities  naturally  ex- 
pected to  arise  out  of  such  relations,  become 
frequently  the  name  by  which  they  are  respec- 
tively known.  Kindred,  for  example,  of  every 
degree,  is  thus  distinguished  with  a  minuteness 
unknown  in  other  languages.  That  of  China 
has  distinct  characters  for  every  modification 
known  by  them  of  objects  in  the  physical  and 
intellectual  world.  Ahstract  terms  are  no 
otherwise  expressed  by  the  Chinese  than  by 
applying  to  each  the  name  of  the  most  promi- 
nent objects  to  which  it  might  be  applied, 
which  is  likewise  indeed  generally  the  case  of 


other  languages.  Among  the  Latins  the  ab- 
stract idea  of  virtue,  for  example,  was  ex. 
pressed  under  the  name  of  valour  or  strength 
(ei>r*f#),bei  ng  the  quality  most  esteemed  among 
them,  as  filial  piety  is  considered  to  be  in 
China.  The  words  of  an  alphabetic  language 
being  formed  of  different  combinations  of  let- 
ters, or  elemental  parts>  each  with  a  distinct 
sound  and  name,  whoever  knows  ami  com- 
bine* these  together,  may  read  the  words  with- 
out the  least  knowledge  of  their  meaning;  not 
so  hieroglyphic  language,  in  which  each  cha- 
racter has  indeed  a  sound  annexed  to  it,  but 
which  bears  no  certain  relation  to  the  unnamed 
lines  or  strokes  of  which  it  is  composed.  Surh 
character  is  studied  and  best  learned  by  lie- 
coming  acquainted  with  the  idea  attached  to 
it ;  and  a  dictionary  of  hieroglyphics  is  less  a 
vocabulary  of  the  terms  of  one  language  with 
the  correspondent  terms  of  another,  than  an 
encyclopaedia  containing  explanations  of  the 
ideas  themselves  represented  ny  such  hierogly- 
phics. In  such  sense  only  can  the  acquisition 
of  Chinese  words  be  justly  said  to  engross  most 
of  the  time  of  men  of  learning  among  them. 
Enough,  however,  of  the  language  is  imper- 
ceptibly acquired  by  every  native,  and  may* 
with  diligence,  be  acquired  by  foreigners,  for 
the  ordinary  concerns  of  life ;  and  further  im- 
provements must  depend  on  capacity  and  op* 
portunity."  A  very  excellent  grammar  of  the 
Chinese  language  has  been  published  by  Dr. 
Marshman,  one  of  the  learned  and  indefatigable 
Se  nun  pore  Missionaries. 

Chinks!  wheel  is  an  engine  employed  in 
the  provinceof  Kiang  see,and probably  through 
the  whole  empire,  for  raising  water  from  rivers 
to  irrigate  plantations  of  sntfar  canes,  on  a 
sandy  soil,  considerably  elevated  above  the  level 
of  the  river.  By  sir  George  Staunton,  who 
says  that  it  is  ingenious  in  its  contrivance, 
cheap  in  its  materials,  easy  in  its  operation, 
and  effectual  to  its  purpose,  it  is  thus  de- 
scribed : 

'•  Two  hard  wood-posts  or  uprights  are  firm* 
ly  fixed  in  the  lied  of  the  river,  in  a  line  per* 
pendimlar  to  its  hank.  These  posts  support 
the  axis,  about  ten  feet  in  length,  of  a  large 
and  durable  wheel,  consisting  of  two  unequal 
rims,  the  diameter  id  one  of  which,  closest  to 
the  bank,  being  about  fifteen  inches  shorter 
than  that  of  tlse  outer  rim  ;  but  both  dipping 
in  the  stream,  while  the  opposite  segment  of 
the  wheel  rises  above  the  elevated  -baak.  This 
double  wheel  is  connected  with  the  axis,  and 
is  supported  by  16  or  1>  spokes  obliquely  in- 
serted near  each  extremity  oft  the  axis,"and 
crossing  each  other  at  about  two-thirds  of  their 
length.  They  are  there  strengthened  by  a 
concentric  circle,  and  fastened  afterwards  to  the 
rims:  the  spokes  inserted  in  the  interior  ex- 
tremity of  the  axis  reaching  the  outer  rim,  and 
those  proceeding  from  the  exterior  extremity 
of  the  same  axis,  reaching  the  inner  and  smaller 
rim.  Between  the  rims  and  the  crossing  of 
the  spokes  is  woven  a  kind  of  close  bnskvt- 
work,  serving  as  ladle-lioards  or  floats,  which 
meeting  successively  the  current  of  the  stream, 
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«hey  its  impulse,  and  turn  round  the  wheel. 
To  both  its  rims  are  attached  small  tubes  or 
spouts  of  wood,  with  an  inclination  of  about 
25  degrees  to  the  horizon,  or  to  the  axis  of  the 
wheel.  The  tuhes  are  closed  at  tlreir  outer  ex- 
tremity, and  open  at  the  opposite  end.  By  this 
position,  the  tulws  which  happen  in  the  mo- 
tion of  the  wheel  to  he  in  the  stream  with  their 
mouths  or  open  ends  uppermost,  fill  with  wa- 
ter. As  that  segment  of  the  wheel  rises,  the 
mouths  of  the  tuhes  attach  to  it,  alter  their  re- 
lative inclination,  hut  not  so  much  as  to  let 
their  contents  How  out  till  such  segment  of  the 
wheel  becomes  the  top.  The  mouths  of  those 
tuhes  are  then  relatively  depressed, and  pour  the 
water  into  a  wide  trough  placed  on  posts,  from 
whence  it  is  conveyed  as  may  he  wanted  among 
the  canes. 

44  The  only  materials  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  water-wheel,  except  the  nave 
or  axis,  and  the  posts  on  which  it  rests,  are 
afforded  hy  the  hamhoo.  The  rims,  the  spokes, 
the  ladle-hoards  or  floats,  and  the  tuhes  or 
spouts,  and  even  the  cords,  arc  made  of  entire 
lengths,  or  single  joints,  or  large  pieces,  or  thin 
slices,  of  the  hamhoo.  Neither  nails,  nor  pins, 
uor  screws,  nor  any  kind  of  metal  enters  into 
hs  construction.  The  parts  are  hound  together 
firmly  hy  cordage,  also  of  slit  hanihoo.  Thus, 
at  a  very  trifling  expense,  is  constructed  a 
machine  which,  without  lahour  or  attendance, 
will  furnish,  from  a  considerahle  depth,  a  re- 
servoir with  a  constant  supply  of  water  ade- 
quate to  every  agricultural  purpose. 

44  These  wheels  are  from  20  to  10  feet  in 
diameter,  according  to  the  height  of  the  bank 
and  consequent  elevation  to  which  the  water  is 
to  he  raised.  Such  a  wheel  is  capahle  of  sus- 
taining with  ease  20  tuhes  or  spouts,  of  the 
length  of  four  feet,  and  diameter  two  inches  in 
the  clear.  The  contents  of  such  a  tube  would 
be  equal  to  six-tenths  of  a  gallon,  and  a  peri- 
phery of  20  tubes,  twelve  gallons.  A  stream 
of  a  moderate  velocity  would  he  sufficient  to 
turn  the  wheel  at  the  rate  of  four  revolutions 
in  one  minute,  by  which  would  he  lifted  18 
gallons  of  water  in  that  short  period  ;  in  one 
hour,  2^80  gallons;  and  G°*,120  gallons,  or 
upwards  of  300  tons  of  water,  in  a  day." 

Sir  George,  who  saw  this  wheel  in  motion, 
thinks  it  preferable  in  many  respects  to  any 
machine  yet  in  use  for  similar  purposes.  He 
observes,  that,  while  it  approaches  near  to  the 
Persian  wheel,  it  is  more  simple  than  that 
wheel  in  its  contrivance,  and  much  less  ex- 
pensive. 

CHINK.  #.  (cman,  to  gape,  Saxon.)  I.  A 
small  aperture  longwise  (Smft).  2.  A  small 
sharp  sound  made  by  the  collision  of  metal, 
and  by  shaking  money  in  a  purse.  3.  Money, 
in  burlesque. 

To  Chink.  t\  a.  To  shake  so  as  to  make 
a  sound  (Pope), 

To  Chink,  r.  n.  To  sound  by  striking 
each  other  (Arbuthnot). 

CHINKED.  In  botany  (rimotV&Y  ap- 
plied to  the  outer  hark  of  trees,  especially  old 
ones. 
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CHl'NKY.  a.  (from  chink.)  Full  of  holes  : 
gaping- ;  opening  in  narrow  clefts  (Dri/tl<  //). 

CHIN  NOR,  an  Hebrew  musii-al' instru- 
ment having  li'2  chords.  For  its  figure,  see 
Plate  10. 

CHIXOX,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Indre  and  Loire,  and  Ulr 
province  of  Touraine.  It  is  seated  on  the 
river  Vienne ;  and  was  the  birth-place  of  Rabe- 
lais and  of  Quillet.  Lat.  17.  12  X.  Lor..  0. 
22  E. 

CHINQUAPIN,  Enbotiny.  See  Faces. 

CH1XM  R.\,  a  town  of  Hindustan,  in  the 
country  of  Bengal,  situated  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Canges,  belonging  to  the  Dutch :  the 
houses  are  built  in  the  European  style :  the 
town  is  populous  and  commercial.  '1  he  for- 
tress is  defended  hv  four  bastions  and  a  ditch, 
according  to  the  European  form  of  military 
architecture  :  twenty-four  cannons  defend  the 
passage  of  the  river":  seventeen  miles  X.  Cal- 
cutta. 

CHI  NTS.  *.  Cloth  of  cotton  made  in  India, 
and  printed  with  colours  (/*c//<). 

CHIO,  or  Chios,  an  Asiatic  island,  now 
called  Scio. 

CHIO  turpentine.  Terehinthina  He 
Chio.  Cvprus  turpentine.  Chian  turpentine. 
This  substance  is  classed  among  the  resins.  It 
is  procured  by  wounding  the  hark  of  the  trunk 
of  the  pistachia  terebinthus  of  Linncus.  The 
best  Chio  turpentine  is  about  the  consistence 
of  honey,  very  tenacious,  clear,  and  almost 
transparent ;  of  a  white  colour,  inclining  to 
yellow,  and  of  a  fragrant  smell,  moderately 
warm  to  the  taste,  and  free  from  acrimony  and 
bitterness.  Its  medical  qualities  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  turpentines.  See  TcRPENTlNKt. 

CHIOCOCCA.  Strawberry-tree.  In  bo- 
tany, a  genus  of  the  class  peutandria,  order 
monogvnia ;  corol  funnel-form,  equal ;  berry 
one-celled,  two-seeded,  inferior.  Two  specie*  ; 
West  Indies  and  Friendly  Isles. 

CHIOXAXTHCS.  'Snowdrop-tree.  In 
botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  diaiidria,  order 
monogynia  ;  corol  four-cleft,  the  divisions  ex- 
tremely long  ;  drupe  with  a  striate  nut.  Five 
species  ;  East  Indies,  West  Indies,  and  Ame- 
rica ;  of  which  the  chief  are, 

1.  C.  Virginian*.  A  Carolina  shrub  with 
white  flowers;  panicle  terminal,  threc-clett ; 
peduncles  three-flowered  ;  leaves  acute. 

2.  C.  compacta.  A  Caribbean  tree  fifteen 
feet  hii;h,  with  panicles  trichotonious,  the  la*-t 
flowers  subcapitatC  }  calyxes  villous  ;  leaves 
lanceolate  oblong  ;  anthers  pointed. 

CH  It  IX  R,  in  fabulous  history.  The  most 
celebrated  of  this  name  is  the  daughter  of  l^a*- 
dalion,  of  whom  Apollo  and  Mercury  became 
enamoured.  To  enjoy  her  company  Mercury 
lulled  her  to  sleep  with  his  Caducous,  and 
Apollo,  in  the  niglit,  under  the  form  of  an  old 
woman,  obtained  the  same  favours  as  Mercury. 
Chione  grew  so  proud  of  her  commerce  with 
the  gods,  that  she  even  preferred  her  beauty  to 
that  of  Juno,  for  which  impiety  she  was  killed 
by  the  goddess,  and  changed  into  a  hawk. 
(Ovid.) 
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CHIONIDES,  an  Athenian  poet,  supposed 

hr  v>me  to  be  the  inventor  of  comedy. 
CHIOS.  SceScio. 

CHIOZZO,  an  ancient  episcopal  town  of 
Venice.    Kit.  45.  47  N.  Lon.  12.  9  E. 

CHIP,  Cheap,  Chipping,  in  the  names  of 
place*,  imply  a  market;  from  the  Saxon  cyp- 
pin.  ( e.ipan,  to  buy  (Gibson). 

To  Chip.  c.  a.  (from  chop.)  To  cut  into 
■nil  pit-res;  to  diminish  by  cutting  away  a 
Hltk  at  a  time  (Thornton). 

Chip.  jr.  (from  the  verb.)  1.  A  small  piece 
tAen  off  by  a  cutting  instrument  (Taylor).  2. 
A  mull  piece,  however  made  (Woodward). 

CHIPPENHAM,  a  town  of  Wiltshire, 
Laving  a  market  on  Saturdays.  It  sends  two 
i 1  x -  to  parliament.  Mere  is  a  manufac- 
tarr  of  tine  woollen  cloth.  Lat.  51.  27  N. 
Lon.  2  h  W. 

CHl'PPING.  s.  A  fragment  cut  ofT  (Mor- 
timer.) 

Chippixg  Norton,  a  town  of  Oxfordshire, 
having-  a  market  on  Wednesdays.  Lat.  51. 
m  S.    Lon.  1.1/  W. 

Chipping  On  gar,  a  town  of  Essex,  with 
1  market  on  Saturdays.  Lat.  5 1.43  N.  Lon. 
0.  ltf  B. 

Chipping  Wtcomb.  See  Wycomb. 

CHIHAGRA,  (chiragra,  x*'f*yp*;  from 
Vf>  the  hand,  and  «y;a,  a  seizure).  The 
gout  in  (he  joints  of  the  hand,  as  podagra  (■:-- 
?>>;a),  means  radically  the  gout  in  the  feet; 
uliich,  from  its  being  the  most  usual  seat  ofaf- 
f<ntion,  became  at  length  among  both  Greeks 
and  Romans  a  name  for  the  gout  in  general. 

CHIRA'GRICAL.  a.  (from  chiragra, 
Latin.)  Having  the  gout  in  the  band  (Brown). 

CHIR.-iMAXICM,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of 
chariot  drawn  by  men. 

CHIROGRAPH  was  anciently  a  deed, 
which,  requiring  a  counterpart,  was  engrossed 
twice  on  the  same  piece  of  parchment,  countcr- 
*i>r  ;  leaving  a  space  between,  wherein  was 
written  chirograph,  through  the  middle  where- 
of the  parchment  was  cut,  sometimes  straight, 
•ometimc*  indentedly  ;  and  a  moiety  given  to 
each  of  the  parties.  This  was  afterwards  called 
dividetida,  and  charts  divisJe  ;  and  was  the 
*ame  with  what  we  now  call  charter-party. 
(See  Charter-party.)  The  first  use  of 
time  chirographs  with  us  was  in  the  time  of 
Henry  III. 

Chirograph  was  also  anciently  uspd  for  a 
fine  ;  and  the  manner  of  engrossing  the  Hues, 
and  catting  the  parchment  in  two  pieces,  is 
Hill  retained  in  the  office  called  the  chirogra- 
ph's office. 

CHIRO'GRAPIIER.  *.  (x«^,  the  hand, 
and  -/>«r*,  to  write.)  He  that  exercises  or  pro- 
fesses* the  art  of  writing  (Bacon). 

CHIROGRAPH  I  ST.  *.  One  that  tells  for- 
tune* hv  examining  the  hand  (Arbuthnot). 

C  HIROGRAPHY.  ».  The  art  of  writing. 

LUTROMANCER.*.  One  that  foretels  fu- 
ture events  hv  inspecting  the  hand  (Dryden). 

i  Ill'KOJiANCY.  m.\x»P*  »ue  " 

and,  and 

a  prophet.)  The  art  of  foretelling  the 
etent«of  life,  by  inspecting  the  hand  (Brown). 


CHIRON,  a  famous  personage  of  antiquity, 
styled  by  Plutarch,  in  Ins  dialogue  on  music, 
"  the  wise  centaur."  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
places  his  birth  in  the  first  age  after  Deucalion's 
deluge,  commonly  called  the  golden  age;  and 
adds,  tliat  he  formed  the  constellations  for  the 
use  of  the  Argonauts,  when  he  was  88  years 
old  ;  for  he  was  a  practical  astronomer,  as  well 
as  his  daughter  Hippo :  he  may,  therefore,  be 
said  to  have  flourished  in  the"  earliest  ages  of 
Greece,  as  he  preceded  the  conquest  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  and  the  Trojan  war.  He  is 
generally  called  the  son  of  Saturn  and  Phillyra ; 
and  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  Thessaly  among 
the  Centaurs,  who  were  the  first  Greeks  that 
had  acquired  the  art  of  breaking  and  riding 
hordes  :  whence  the  poets,  painters,  and  sculp- 
tors, have  represented  them  as  a  compound  of 
man  and  horse;  and  perhaps  it  was  at  first 
imagined  by  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  by  the 
Americans,  when  they  first  saw  cavalry,  that 
the  horse  and  the  rider  constituted  the  same 
animal.  Chiron  wax  represented  by  the  an- 
cients as  one  of  the  first  inventors  of  medicine, 
botany,  and  chirurgcry.  Achilles  was  among 
his  disciples.  After  his  death  he  was  placed, 
by  Musaeus,  among  the  constellations  under 
the  name  of  Sagittarius. 

CHI  RON  I  A.  Centaury.  In  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  class  pentandria,  order  monogy  nia. 
C'orol  salver-shaped  ;  stamens  inclining  into 
the  tube;  anthers  becoming  spiral ;  style  de- 
clining; pericarp  of  two  inflated  valves.  Six- 
teen species  ;  chiefly  of  the  Cape  and  south  of 
Europe,  but  two  or  three  indigenous  to  our 
own  country,  especially  c.  centanrium  with 
stem  herbaceous dichotomously  paniclcd;  leaves 
ovate-lanceolate;  calyx  shorter  than  the  tube. 
The  common  lesser  centaury  of  our  pastures 
and  the  officinal  flower  of"  this  name.  See 
Centauream. 

CHIRONOMY,  in  antiquity,  the  art  of  re- 
presenting any  past  transaction  by  the  ges- 
tures of  the  body,  more  especially  by  the  mo- 
tions of  the  hands. 

CHIROTONY,  originally  a  method  of 
electing  magistrates,  by  holding  up  the  hands : 
among  ecclesiastics  it  denotes  the  imposition  of 
hands  in  conferring  priestly  orders. 

To  CHIRP,  v.  n.  (from  cheer  up.)  To 
make  a  cheerful  noise  :  as  birds  (Sidney). 

To  Chirp,  v.  a.  To  make  cheerful  (Pope). 

Chirp.  *.  The  voice  of  birds  or  insects 
(Spectator). 

CHI'RPER.  *.  (from  chirp.)    One  that 
chirps. 

To  CHIRRE.  v.  n.  (ceonian,  Saxon.)  To 
coo  as  a  pigeon  (Junius). 

CH1RL"RCiEON.*.  (wpvtY®-.)  One  that  ■ 
cures  ailments,  not  by  internal  medicines,  but 
outward  applications  ;  a  surgeon  (South). 

CHIRL  RG1A,  (chirurglay  Xi'fxpn* :  from 
■/'•--,  the  hand,  and  i?yo>,  a  work ;  because  sur- 

Sical  operations  are  performed  by  the  hand.) 
urirerv. 

CHIRL'RGERY.  *.  (from  chirurgeon.) 
The  art  of  curing  by  external  applications 
(Sidney). 
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CHIRU'RGICAL.  Chiru'roick.  a.  1. 
Having  qualities  useful  in  outward  applica- 
tions to  hurts  (Mortimer).  2.  Manual  in 
general  (ff'ilkins). 

CH1SSEL,  or  Chisel,  an  instrument  much 
used  in  sculpture,  masonry,  joinery,  carpen- 
try, Sec.  There  are  chisseis  of  various  kinds  ; 
though  their  chief  difference  lies  in  their  dif- 
ferent size  and  strength,  as  being  all  made  of 
steel  well  sharpened  and  tempered  :  but  they 
have  appropriate  names,  according  to  the 
several  uses  to  which  they  are  applied.  They 
are  likewise  distinguished,  according  to  the 
breadth  of  the  blade,  into  inch  chisseis,  half- 
inch  chisseis,  &c. 

To  (,'ijissel.  v.  a.  To  cut  with  a  chissel. 

CHIT,  the  name  of  an  instrument  used  in 
cleaving  laths. 

Chit.  *.  (chico%  little,  Spanish.)  A  child  ;  a 
baby  (Addison).  2.  The  shoot  of  corn  from 
the  end  of  the  grain  (Mortimer).  3.  A  freckle. 

To  Chit,  v. n.  To  sprout  (Mortimer). 

CHITCHAT.  #.  (from  chat.)  Prattle;  idle 
prate  ;  idle  talk  (Spectator). 

CHITON.  In  zoology,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Yertnes,  order  testacea.  Animal  inhabiting  the 
shell  adoris ;  shell  consisting  of  several  seg- 
ments or  valves  dispersed  down  the  bark. 
Twenty-eight  species,  scattered  throughout  the 
globe :  of  which  two  or  three  inhabit  the 
shores  of  our  own  country;  c.  margiuatus  and 
clevis;  both  eight-valved. 

CH1TIIO,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  on  the  bay 
of  Salonicha.  It  is  the  ancient  Citium,  the 
place  where  the  mother,  wife,  and  son  of 
Alexander  the  Cireat  were  murdered  by  Cas- 
aander.    Lat.  40.  20  N.    I»n.  22.  35  E. 

CHITTERLINGS.  #.  (from  *chyttrlinghy 
Dutch.)    The  guts  ;  the  bowels. 

CHITT1M,  in  scripture  geography,  denote, 
according  to  Basnage,  the  Cuthseans,  who  in- 
habited Susiana  near  Babylon,  and  who, 
marching  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  contributed 
to  the  siege  of  Tyre.  Calmet  supposes  that 
the  appellation  of  Chittim  is  applied  to  the 
Macedonians,  Hut  Bochart  thinks  the  Ro- 
mans are  meant  by  Chittim.  In  Dan.  xi.  30, 
the  Romans  seem  meant,  for  the  Roman  am- 
bassadors sailed  to  Egypt  in  ships  of  Chittim. 
To  us,  however,  it  appears  probable  that  the 
term  may  include  all  Greece,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  per- 
haps up  the  Bosphorus  ;  for  vessels  might  ob- 
viously navigate  from  thence  to  Tyre  (Isaiah, 
xxiii.  J.)  as  thev  do  now  to  Egypt. 

CH1TTY.  «."  (from  <•/«/.)  Childish;  like  a 

baby. 

CHI'VALROL  S.  «.  (from  chivalry.)  Re- 
lating to  chivalry  ;  knightly  ;  warlike.  (Sp.) 

CHI'VALRY.  9.  (cheva/erie,  French.)  \, 
Knighthood;  a  military  dignity  (Bacon).  2. 
The  qualifications  of  a  knight ;  as,  valour, 
dexterity  in  arms  (S/takgprarf).  3.  The  ge- 
neral system  of  knighthood  (Dryden).  I.  An 
adventure;  an  exploit  (Sidney).  5.  The  body 
or  order  of  knights  (Shakrpeare). 

Chivalry,  from  chevat,  a  horse;  an  ab- 
"-act  term,  used  to  cxp^s  the  peculiar  privi- 
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leges,  obligations,  and  turn  of  mind,  with  all 
the  other  distinguishing  characteristics  of  that 
order  of  men  who  flourished  in  Europe  in  the 
dark  ages,  during  the  vigour  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem of  government,  under  the  name  of  knight*, 
or  knights  errant. 

Chivalry,  though  founded  in  caprice,  and 
productive  of  extravagance,  had  a  very  con- 
siderable influence  in  refining  the  manners  of 
the  European  nations  during  the  twelfth, 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
The  objects  of  this  romantic  institution  were,  to 
check  the  insolence  of  overgrown  oppressor*, 
to  succour  the  distressed,  to  rescue  the  helpless 
from  captivity,  to  protect  or  to  avenge  women, 
orphans,  and  ecclesiastics,  who  would  not  bear 
arms  in  their  own  defence,  to  redress  wrongs, 
and  to  remove  grievances.  Valour,  gallantry, 
and  religion,  were  blended  in  this  institution ; 
men  were  trained  to  knighthood  by  long  pre- 
vious discipline;  they  were  admitted  into  the 
order  by  solemnities,  no  less  devout  than  pomp- 
ous. Every  person  of  noble  birth  courted  the 
honour;  it  was  deemed  a  distinction  superior 
to  royalty,  and  rnonarchs  are  found  to  have  re- 
ceived it  from  the  hands  of  private  gentlemen. 
These  various  circumstances  contributed  to 
render  a  whimsical  institution  of  substantial 
benefit  to  mankind.  See  Robertson's  History 
of  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  p.  b2,  &c.  ed.  2.  bvo. 

Chivalry,  whatever  might  be  the  era  of  its 
origin,  declined  in  England  during  the  in- 
glorious reigns  of  king  John  ami  Henry  Mi.; 
but  revived  under  Edward  I.  This  prince  was 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  knights  of  the 
age  in  which  he  flourished,  and  both  delighted 
and  excelled  in  feats  of  chivalry.  As  a  proof 
of  this,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  alfejje,  that  when 
be  was  on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land  after 
his  father's  death,  and  knew  that  bis  presence 
was  ardently  desired  in  England,  he  accepted 
an  invitation  to  a  tournament  at  Chalons  in 
Burgundy,  where  he  displayed  his  skill  and 
valour  to  great  advantage,  and  gained  a  com- 
plete victory.  Edward  III.  was  no  less  fund 
of  chivalry,  and  encouraged  it  both  by  his  ex- 
ample and  munificence.  Having  formed  the 
design  of  asserting  his  claim  to  the  crown  of 
France,  he  laboured  to  inspire  his  own  subjects 
with  a  bold  enterprising  spirit,  and  to  entice 
as  many  valiant  foreigners  as  possible  into  hi* 
service. 

The  respectable  author  of  the  Letters  nn 
Chivalry  and  Romance,  traces,  with  great  in- 
genuity and  erudition,  a  strong  resemblance 
between  the  maimers  of  the  age  of  chivalry 
and  those  of  the  old  heroic  ages  delineated  by 
Homer.  "There  is,"  says  he,  M  a  remark- 
able correspondence  between  the  manners  of 
the  old  heroic  times,  as  painted  bv  their  great 
romancer  Homer,  ami  those  which  are  repre- 
sented to  us  in  the  modern  books  of  knight- 
errantry."  This  is  a  fact  of  which  no  good 
account  can  be  given,  but  by  another  not  le*« 
certain;  that  the  political  slates  of  t»rcer«\in 
the  earliest  periods  of  its  story,  were  similar  iu 
many  respects  to  that  of  Europe,  as  broken  by 
the  feudal  system  into  an  infinite  number  of 
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petty  independent  governments.  See  Hurd's 
Letters  on  Chivalrv,  &c. 

Some  obvious  circumstances  of  agreement 
between  tbe  heroic  and  Uotbic  manners  may 
be  worth  tbe  reader's  attention  : 

1.  Tbe  military  enthusiasm  of  the  barons  is 
but  of  a  niece  with  the  fanaticism  of  tbe  heroes. 
Hence  the  same  particularity  of  description  in 
the  accounts  of  battles,  wounds,  deaths,  its  the 
(Srrrk  poet,  as  in  the  Gothic  romance.  Hence 
that  minute  curiosity  in  the  display  of  their 
d. esses,  arms,  and  accoutrements.  The  minds 
of  all  men  being  occupied  with  warlike  images 
ami  ideas,  were  much  gratified  by  those  details 
which  appear  cold  and  unatFecting  to  modern 
readers. 

We  bear  much  of  knight-errants  encounter- 
ing giants,  and  quelling  savages,  in  books  of 
chivalry.  These  giants  were  oppressive  feudal 
lords,  and  every  lord  was  to  be  met  with,  like 
the  giant,  in  his  strong  hold  or  castle.  Their 
dependents  of  a  lower  form,  who  imitated  the 
violence  of  their  superiors,  and  had  not  their 
castles,  hut  lurking  places,  were  the  savages  of 
romance.  The  greater  lord  was  called  a  giant 
for  his  power;  the  less,  a  savage,  for  his  hru- 
Ulity. 

2.  Another  terror  of  the  Gothic  ages,  was 
monsters,  dragons,  and  serpents.  Their  stories 
were  received  in  those  days  for  several  reasons: 

1.  From  the  vulgar  belief  of  enchantments : 

2.  Proa  their  being  reported  on  the  faith  of 
eastern  tradition,  by  adventurers  from  the  Holy 
land  :  3.  In  still  later  times  from  the  strange 
things  told  and  believed  on  the  discovery  of 
the  new  world. 

In  all  these  respects,  Greek  antiquity  re- 
semhle*  the  Gotbic.  For  what  are  Homer's 
].a*strigons  and  Cyclops,  hut  bands  of  lawless 
savage*,  with  each  of  them  a  giant  of  enormous 
size  at  their  head  ?  And  uh.it  are  the  Grecian 
Bacchus  Hercules,  and  Theseus,  hut  knights- 
errant,  the  exact  counterpart*  of  sir  Lancelot, 
and  Aniadis  de  Gaul  ? 

3.  Tbe  oppressions  which  it  was  the  glory  of 
the  knights  to  avenge,  were  frequently  carried 
on,  as  we  are  told,  by  the  charms  and  enchant- 
ments of  women.  These  charms,  we  may 
suppose,  are  often  mataphorical ;  as  expressing 
only  the  blandishments  of  the  sex.  Some- 
times they  are  taken  to  be  real,  the  ignorance 
of  those  age*  acquiescing  in  such  conceits.  And 
are  not  these  stories  matched  by  those  of  Ca- 
lypso and  Circe,  the  enchantresses  of  the 
Greek  poet? 

4.  Robbery  and  piracy  were  honourable  in 
both  :  so  far  were  they  from  reflecting  any  dis- 
credit on  the  ancient  or  modern  rrdrettcra  of 
icronga.  What  account  can  be  given  of  this, 
but  that,  in  the  feudal  times,  and  in  the  early 
day*  of  Greece,  when  government  was  weak, 
and  unable  to  redress  the  injuries  of  petty 
sovereigns,  jt  would  be  glorious  for  private  ad- 
venturers to  undertake  this  work  ;  and,  if  they 
conld  accomplish  it  in  no  other  way,  to  pay 
them  in  kind  by  downright  plunderand  rapine? 

5.  Bastardy  was  in  credit  with  both.  They 
were  extremely  watchful  over  the  chastity  of 


their  own  women ;  but  such  as  they  could 
seize  upon  in  the  enemy's  quarter  were  lawful 
prize.  Or  if,  at  any  time,  they  transgressed  in 
this  sort  at  home,  the  fault  was  covered  by  an 
ingenious  fiction.  The  offspring  was  reputed 
divine.  Their  greatest  heroes  were  the  fruit 
of  goddesses  approached  by  mortals ;  just  as  we 
hear  of  the  doughtiest  knights  being  born  of 
fairies. 

H.  With  the  greatest  fierceness  and  savage- 
ness  of  character,  tlte  utmost  generosity,  hospi- 
tality, and  courtesy,  was  imputed  to  Uie  heroic 
ages.  Achi  I  les  was  at  once  the  most  relentless, 
vindictive,  implacable,  and  the  friendliest  of 
men.  We  have  the  very  same  representation 
in  the  Gothic  romances.  As  in  those  lawless 
times,  dangers  and  distresses  of  all  kind* 
abounded,  there  would  be  the  same  demand 
for  compassion,  gentleness,  and  generous  at- 
tachments to  the  unfortunate,  those  especially 
of  their  own  clan,  as  of  resentment,  rage,  and 
animosity  against  their  enemies. 

7.  Again,  the  martial  games  celebrated  in 
ancient  Greece,  on  great  and  solemn  occasions, 
had  the  same  origin,  and  the  same  purpose,  as 
the  tournaments  of  the  Gothic  warriors. 

H.  Lastly,  the  passion  for  adventures,  so 
jiatural  in  their  situation,  would  he  as  naturally 
attended  with  the  love  of  praise  and  glory. 
Hence  the  same  encouragement,  in  the  old 
Greek  and  Gothic  tiroes,  to  panegyrists  and 
poets.  In  the  affairs  of  religion  and  gallantry. 
Indeed,  the  resemblance  between  the  hero  and 
the  knight  is  not  so  striking.  But  the  religious 
character  of  the  knight  was  an  accident  of  the 
times,  and  no  proper  effect  of  his  civil  condi- 
tion. And  that  his  devotion  for  the  fair  sex 
should  so  far  surpass  that  of  the  hero,  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  tbe  system  here  advanced.  For 
the  consideration  had  of  the  females  in  the 
feudal  constitution,  will  of  itself  account  for 
this  deference.  It  made  them  capable  of  suc- 
ceeding to  fiefs,  as  well  as  the  men.  And  does 
not  one  see,  on  the  instant,  what  respect  and 
dependence  this  privilege  would  draw  upon 
them  ? 

It  was  of  mighty  consequence  who  should 
obtain  the  favour  of  a  rich  heiress.  And 
though,  in  the  strict  feudal  times,  she  was  sup- 
posed to  be  in  tbe  power  and  at  the  disposal  of 
her  superior  lord,  yet  this  rigid  state  of  things 
did  not  last  long.  Hence  we  find  some  dis- 
used damsel  was  the  spring  aud  mover  of 
every  knight's  adventure.  She  was  to  he  res- 
cued' hv  bis  arms,  or  won  by  tbe  fame  and 
admiration  of  his  prowess.  The  plain  mean- 
ing of  all  which  was  this:  That  as,  in  these 
turbulent  times,  a  protector  was  necessary  to 
the  weakness  of  the  sex,  so  the  courteous  and 
valorous  knight  was  to  approve  himself  fully 
qualified  for  that  purpose. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  two  poems  of 
Homer  were  intended  to  expose  the  m  schiel's 
and  inconveniences  arising  from  the  political 
state  of  Old  Greece  :  the  Iliad,  the  dissensions 
that  naturally  »pring  up  among  independent 
chiefs  ;  aud  the  Odyssey,  the  insolence  of  their 
greater  subjects,  more' especially  when  unre- 
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Strained  by  the  presence  of  their  sovereign. 
And  can  any  thing  more  exactly  resemble  the 
condition  of  the  feudal  times,  when,  on  oc- 
casion of  any  creat  enterprise,  as  that  of  the 
crusades,  the  designs  of  tne  confederate  Chris- 
tian states  were  perpetually  frustrated,  or  inter- 
rupted at  least,  by  the  dissensions  of  their 
lenders  ;  and  their  affairs  at  home  as  pernetu- 
-  ally  distressed  and  disordered  by  the  rebellious 
usurpations  of  their  greater  vassals  ?  Jerusalem 
was  to  the  European,  what  Troy  had  been  to 
the  (Jrecian  princes.    See  Romanc  e. 

Chivalrv,  or  Chevalry,  in  law,  a  tenure 
of  land  by  knijjht-service ;  whereby  the  tenant 
was  anciently  bound  to  perform  service  in  war, 
to  the  king,  Of  to  the  mesne  lord  of  whom  he 
held  by  that  tenure. 

Chivalry  (Court  of),  a  court  formerly 
held  before  the  lord  high  constable  and  earl 
marshal  of  England  jointly,  and  having  both 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  :  but  since  the 
attainder  of  Stafford  dukeof  Buckingham  under 
Henry  VIII.  and  the  consequent  extinction  of 
the  office  of  lord  high  constable,  it  has  usually, 
with  respect  to  civil  matters,  been  heard  before 
the  earl  marshal  only. 

CHICDENDO,  In  Italian  music,  to  con- 
clude. 

CHIVE.  In  botany,  a  term  used  by  some 
English  writers  for  Stamen,  which  see. 

Chive,  is  also  a  name  sometimes  given  to  a 
species  of  small  onion. 

CHLAMYS,  in  antiquity,  a  military  habit 
worn  by  the  patricians  over  the  tunica. 

CHLOElA,  in  antiquity,  a  festival  cele- 
brated at  Athens,  in  honour  of  Ceres,  to 
whom,  under  the  name  xxmi  i.  e.  grass,  they 
sacrificed  a  ram. 

CHLORA.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
class octandria, order  inono^ynia.  Calyx  eight- 
leaved  ;  corol  eight-parted  ;  stigma  four-cleft ; 
capsule  superior,  one-celled,  two-valved,  many 
seeded,  r  ive  species  ;  chicHv  natives  of  Ame- 
rica, and  the  south  of  Europe ;  but  c.  perforata, 
is  indigenous  to  the  pastures  of  our  own  coun- 
try, atid  named  yellow  centaury. 

CHLORANTHL'S.  In  botany,  a  genu*  of 
the  class  tetandria,  order  monogynia.  Calyx- 
less  ;  corol  a  three-lobed  petal  seated  by  the 
side  of  the  germ  ;  anthers  growing1  to  the  petal ; 
berry  one-seeded.  One  species  only;  a  lleshy 
shrub,  indigenous  to  China  and  Japan. 

I  IIIAJRASMA    (yyvfarvn,   from  ^>oy<au>, 

to  become  green).  The  same  as  Chlorosis, 
which  see. 

CHLORIS.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
class  polygainia,  order  inonoccia,  Herm  :  calyx, 
glume  two-valved,  two- flowered,  awned  :  corol- 
less  ;  stamens  three;  styles  two:  seed  one. 
Male  :  calvx,  plume,  one-valved,  Fein,  sessile: 
calyx,  glume  two-valved.  Five  species:  all 
natives  of  the  West  Indies. 

CHLORIT  SC  HIS  IT  S.     See  Seri-f.n- 

TINls. 

CHLORCK1RAXATCS.  In  oryctology, 
a  genus  of  the  class  earths,  order  siliceous  : 
consisting  «»f  silica,  a  !ai  ge  propm  tion  of  oxyd 
«>»  iron  and  carbon  at  of  lime,  with  frequently 
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alumine ;  hard,  never  onake  nor  lubopake, 
crystallised:  easily  fusible  in  the  lire.  Oik 
species  only.  (irecn,  becoming  houey-ycihov 
in  a  white  heat:  one  variety  in  double  octan- 
gular pyramids,  augmented  at  each  point  by 
another  triangular  pyramid  :  another  variety  in 
sexanirular  prisms  terminating  each  side  in  a 
triangular  pyramid.  Found  in  Bohemia, 
Saxony,  and  Franconia :  and  is  chiefly  used 
as  a  mix  in  iron  furnaces. 
CHLOROSIS,  (yxtfuiftt;  from  y.>'v'.%  green, 

Eale;  from  the  yellow  greenish  look  tho« 
ave  who  are  affected  with  it).  The  green 
sickness.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  clasj 
cachexia1,  and  order  impetigines  of  Cullen.  It 
is  a  complaint  which  affects  young  females 
who  labour  under  a  suppression  of  the  menses. 
It  is  characterised  by  depraved  appetite,  bad 
digestion,  livid  paleness,  great  debility,  palpi- 
tation, and  suppressed  menstruation. 
To  CHOAK.  SeeCuoKE. 
CHO'COLATE.  (chocolate,  Spanish.) 
1.  The  cake  or  mass  made  by  grinding  the 
kernel  of  the  cocoa-nut  with  other  substances 
to  be  dissolved  in  hot  water  (Chamber*).  ± 
The  liquor  made  by  a  solution  of  chocolate  in 
hot  water  (Arbuthnot). 

Cho'colate-hoi  se.  $.  A  house  where  com- 
pany is  entertained  with  chocolate  (Tat.). 
Chocolate-nit.    In  botany.  SceTnso- 

HHOMA. 

Good,  unadulterated  chocolate,  oueht  to  pos- 
sess the  following  properties :  a  brown  colour 
inclining  to  red,  and  rather  lively  than  faint; 
a  smooth  surface  not  affected  by  mere  contact 
of  the  hand:  a  line  and  uniform  consistence 
on  breaking  it,  without  any  granulated  parti- 
cles, which  arise  from  the  addition  of  sugar, 
employed  by  the  manufacturer  to  conceal  still 
baser  ingredients:  lastly,  it  should  easily  melt 
in  the  mouth,  and  leave  no  roughness  or  as- 
tringenry,  but  rather  a  cooling  sensation  on 
the  tongue.  This  last  quality  is  the  most  de- 
cisive criterion  of  genuine  chocolate. 

Considered  as  an  article  of  diet,  chocolate  is 
a  nutritive  and,  in  general,  wholesome  food, 
well  adapted  to  the  weak  stomachs  of  invaliil* 
and  valetudinarians.  If  duly  prepared,  and 
not  too  much  roasted  in  the  nuts  (which  im- 
parts a  dark,  rather  than  reddish,  colour  to  tin" 
t  akes),  it  is  easily  dissolved  in  a  liquid  ittte; 
and,  being  quickly  assimilated  to  alimentary 
matter,  it  is  less  flatulent,  and  oppressive,  than 
most  vegetable  dishes  of  a  viscid  and  oily  na- 
ture. To  promote  its  digestion,  it  ought  not 
to  be  used  without  the  addition  of  aromatic 
spice,  such  as  cinnamon,  cardamoms,  vani.l*. 
ice. ;  which  last,  however,  must  be  sparingly 
employed,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  heating  and 
stimulating  of  dings. 

(  HOI O-VI.NE.  In  botany.  See  SechiiM. 

CHOCZIX,  a  town  of  .Moldavia,  on  the 
confines  of  Poland,  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  Russians.    Lat.  IS.  If,  4\.    Lon  2f».  2.)  K. 

CilODB.     The  old  preterit  of  chide. 

CHOEX1X,  an  ancient  drv  measure,  con- 
taining the  -1Mb  part  of  a  medimiius.  or  m 
bushels. 
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CHOERlXfE,  a  kind  of  sea-shells,  with 
which  the  ancient  Greeks  pave  their  suffrages. 

CHOICE.  *.  (choU,  French.)  1.  The  art 
of  choosing ;  elec  tion  (Dryden).  2.  The 
power  of  choosing ;  election  (Grctc).  3.  Care 
in  choosing  ;  curiosity  of  distinction.  4.  The 
thinjr  ch-isen  {Priory.  5.  The  hest  part  of  any 
thing  (Hooker).  6.  Several  things  proposed 
at  once,  as  ohjects  of  election  (Shaksp.). 

Choice,  a.  (choisi,  French.)  I .  .Select ;  of 
extraordinary  value (Walton).  2.  Chary;  fru- 
gal ;  careful  (Taylor). 

CHO'ICELESS.  a.  (from  choice.)  With- 
out the  power  of  choosing  (Hammond). 

CHOICELY,  ad.  (from  choice.)  1.  Cnri- 
oo*ly  ;  with  exact  choice  (Shukspeare).  2. 
Valuably;  excellently  (Walton). 

CmVlCEXESS.  /.(from  choice.)  Nicety; 
particular  value  (Evelyn). 

CHOI II.  s.  (from  chorus,  Latin.)  I.  An 
Membly  or  hand  of  singers  (W alter).  2.  The 
singers  io  divine  worship  (Shakspeare). 

Choir,  that  part  of  the  church  where  cho- 
risters sing  in  divine  service.  It  is  separated 
from  the  chancel,  where  the  communion  is 
eclrbrated  ;  and,  since  the  time  of  Coristantine, 
from  the  nave  of  the  church,  where  the  people 
are  placed.  Though  in  our  cathedrals  hoth 
the  people  and  the  singers  are  placed  in  the 
choir.  The  patron  is  said  to  he  obliged  to  re- 
pur  the  choir  of  a  church. 

In  nunneries,  the  choir  is  a  large  4iall, 
separated  from  the  church  hy  a  grate. 

CHOI  SI  (Francis  Timoleou  de),  a  French 
divine,  who  went  to  Siam  in  1685  to  convert 
the  kiny  of  that  country,  hut  returned  without 
effecting  his  purpose,  and  died  in  1724,  aged 
&1.  He  wrote  a  journal  of  his  voyage  to 
Siam  ;  a  History  of  France;  an  Ecclesiastical 
History  ;  and  other  woiks. 

To  CHOKE,  v.  a.  (areocan,  Saxon.)  1.  To 
suffocate  (H'aller).   2.  To  stop  up ;  to  ob- 
struct (Chapman).    3.  To  hinder  by  obstruc- 
t»on  (Davie*).  4.  To  suppress  (Sha/cspeare). 
5.  To  overpower  (Dryaen). 

Choke.  #  The  filamentous  or  capillary  part 
of  an  artichoke. 

Choke  damp,  the  name  given  hy  miners  to 
a  noxious  air,  occasionally  found  in  the  bottom 
of  mines  and  pits.  It  is  probably  carbonic  acid. 
See  Carbonic  acid. 

Choke-pear.  s.  (from  choke  and  pear.)  1. 
A  rough,  harsh,  unpalatable  pear.  2.  Any 
sarcasm  that  stops  the  mouth  (Claris.). 

CHCfKER.  s.  (from  choke.)  I.  One  that 
chokes  or  suffocates  another.  2.  One  that  puts 
another  to  silence.  3.  Any  thing  that  cannot 
be  answered. 

CHO'KY.  a.  (from  choke.)  That  has  the 
power  of  suffocation. 

C  HOLAGOl  i  U  ES,  X9**y«7«»  from  x»*i,  bile, 
and  *t*-,  to  drive  out.)  Medicines  which  expel 
redundant  bile. 

C  HOLE,  (Xex„.)    The  gall  or  bile. 

CHOLEUOCHUS  DUCTUS,  (x'^x** 
from  bile,  and  J*x°.ua»»  to  receive,  receiv- 
ing or  retaining  the  gall.)  Ductus  communis 
cboledocbus.  The  common  biliary  duct,  which 
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conveys  both  cystic  and  hepatic  bile  into  the 
intestinnm  duodenum. 

CHO'LER.  s.  (cholera,  Latin,  from  x«x»i.) 
I.  The  bile  (Wotton).  2.  The  humour  which 
is  supposed  to  produce  irascibility  (Shak.).  3. 
Anger ;  rage  (Prior). 

CHOLERA,  (>jo\ig* ;  from  x5^*  hile,  and 
(iw,  to  flow.)  A  genus  of  disease  ranged  by 
Cullen  in  the  class  neuroses,  and  order  spasmi. 
It  consists  of  a  purging  and  vomiting  of  bile, 
with  anxiety,  painful  gripings,  spasms  of  the 
abdominal  muscles,  and  those  of  the  thighs., 
There  arc  two  species  of  this  genus:  1.  Cholera 
spontanea,  which  happens  in  hot  seasons, 
without  any  manifest  cause.  2.  Cholera  acci- 
dentalis,  which  occurs  after  the  use  of  food 
that  digests  slowly,  and  irritates. 

CHO'LERICh.  a.  (cholericus,  Latin.)  I. 
Abounding  with  choler  (Dryden).  2.  Angry; 
irascible  (Arbuthnot).  3.  Offensive  (Raleigh). 

CHO'LERICKNESS.  s.  (from  cholerick  ) 
Anger  ;  irascibility  ;  peevishness. 

CHOM  EL  (Peter  John  Baptist),  physician 
to  the  king  of  France.  He  was  born  at  Paris, 
and  died  in  1740.  He  applied  with  great  suc- 
cess to  botany,  and  wrote  a  History  of  common 
Plants,  3  vols.  1761.  His  son,  John  Chomel, 
was  a  doctor  in  physic,  and  died  in  1765.  He 
wrote,  I.  Essat  sur  I'Histoire  de  la  Medecine 
en  France.  2.  La  Vie  de  Molin.  3.  Eloge 
de  Duret,  1765.  4.  Lettre  sur  une  Maladie  ue 
Bcstiaux,  1 745,  &c.  (fFatkins). 

CHOMELIA.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
class  tetrandria,  order  monogynia.  Calyx  four- 
parted  ;  corol  salver-shaped,  four-parted;  drupe 
inferior,  with  a  two-celled  nut ;  stigmas  two, 
thickish.  One  species  only;  an  American 
tree  with  horizontal  branches ;  leaves  opposite, 
ovate,  entire,  undulate ;  peduncles  axillary, 
three-flowered. 

CHOXDRILLA.  Gum-succory.  In  bo- 
tany,  a  genus  of  the  «?lass  syngenesia,  order 
polygamia  eequalis.  Receptacle  naked  ;  calyx 
invested  with  scales;  down  simple,  on  a  pe- 
dicle ;  florets  in  many  rows ;  seeds  muricate. 
Three  species  ;  South  of  Europe  and  Egypt. 

CHON  UROLOGY,  (chondrologia,  x«i?«- 
Xoyia ;  from  xST*f°f» a  cartilage,  and  *»yoc»  a  dis- 
course.) A  discourse  or  treatise  on  cartilages. 

CHOXDUOPTERIGIA.  Chondropteri- 
gious  fishes  (from  x*f9f»  a  cartilage,  and 
*Tips>,  a  wing  or  gill.)  In  zoology,  the  order  of 
fishes  distinguished  by  cartilaginous  gills. 
See  Zoology  and  Pisces. 

To  CHOOSE,  v.  a.  1  chose,  I  have  chosen 
or  chose,  (choisir,  French ;  reopan,  Saxon.) 
1.  To  take  by  way  of  preference  of  several 
things  offered;  not" to  reject  (Shakspeare).  2. 
To  take  ;  not  to  refuse  (South).  3.  To  select ; 
to  pick  out  of  a  number  (Job).  4.  To  elect 
for  eternal  happiness. 

To  Choose,  v.  n.  To  have  the  power  of 
choice  between  different  things  (Tillotson). 

CHOOSER.  *.  (from  choose.)  He  that  haa 
the  power  of  choosing  ;  elector  (Drayton). 

To  CHOP.  t;.  a.  (teapan,  Saxon.)  I.  To 
purchase,  generally  by  way  of  truck  ;  to  give 
one  thing  for  another  (Bacon).  2.  To  put  one 
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thing  in  tlw  place  of  another.  3.  To  bandy ; 
to  altercate  (  Bacon). 

To  rilOP.  v.  a.  (/.••••/  pen,  Dutch,  conper% 
Prench.)  1.  To  cut  n  a  quick  blow  (»VA.). 
4J.  To  devour  eagerly  (Mrydi «).  3.  To  mi  nee  ; 
to  cut  into  • 1  ml!  pieces  (Locke).  I.  To  break 
into  chinks  (Sh'tKspcnrc), 

lb  Chop.  n.  I.  To  « I »>  any  thing  with  a 
quick  motion  (Bacon).  2,  To  catch  with  the 
month  (  V  Estrantft ).  3.  To  light  or  happen 
upon  a  thine  suddenly. 

Cflnp.  .v.  (from  the  verb.)  1.  A  piece  chop- 
ped oil*  (Racon).  2.  A  small  piece  of  meat 
(King).  3.  A  rrarlr,  or  clefl  (Bacon), 

CHO'PIHH'SB.  *.  (chap  and  house.)  A 
mean  house  of  entcrtainiiicfll  (Spectator)* 

t'llo'lMN.  .».  (French.)  1.  A  French  liquid 
measure,  containing  nearly  a  pint  of  H  in- 
t  lo  ster.  2.  A  term  used  in  Scotland  for  a  quart 
of  wine  mensure. 

CfiO'Pl'IXO.   }'"t.    a.    An   epithet  fre- 

qnenty  applied  to  infants.,  by  way  ot  conunend- 
ation. 

Uuo'ppi  no-block,  x.  (chop  and  block,) 
A  lofc  of  woo<!,  o'n  which  any  thing  is  laid  to 
he  cul  v.i  pieces  (lifortimer), 

LVri'i\i;  KMKi:.  .v.  A  knife  with  which 
rooks  mince  their  meat  (Sidney). 

(  HO'lTY.  (from  ch  /■•)'  Pull  of  holes, 
clefts,  or  cracks  (Shaksj  care), 

CHOI'S,  (ffiim  chaps.)  I.  The  month  of 
n  heist  (///.*.»/, v/ 2.  The  month  of  any 
thing  it.  •'.nit:  liar  language. 

L'llOU  Mill  M,  in  antiquity,  was  used  to 
denote  llti  tti:  eral  of  a  yuni;  unmarried  wo- 
man. 

t  HORACil  S,  in  anttqtvty,  he  who  had 
the  superintendence  of  the  c!ioru«,  whose  bnsi- 
ness  it  was  to  take  cut r  t lie}  observed  the  rules 
of  tiii'  mmic,  an-!  pcifornnd  their  parts  with 

decorum. 

CHO'KAL.  a.  (from  c/ioik*,  Latin)  I. 
Belonging  to  or  con  .  .">«■  i t* ^  a  clioir  or  c  nicer! 
(Mi Hon).    2.  Sttiginj  in  a  choir  (.  I.i;f,urst). 

CHOHAZAN,  (the  ancient  IC.ctria),  the 
Most  northern  province  ot  i'e.va.  in  A*  a. 

Cl!tMiA'/.lA,  ni  scripture  (reegraphy,  a 
town  of  Palestine,  lying  between  Capernaum 
and  Ih  th-.tnia,  and  ahout  two  miles,  from  the 
foi  mcr. 

CHOKP.  or  Conn,  primarily  denotes  a 
slender  rope  or  thread :  heme  farmed  oft h->rda, 
and  that  tt  oin  x^.'i,  a  gut,  of  which  stringsare 

often  made. 

I  m»i;t>.  inanatomy.    Sei  Chorda. 

(  iiKKP,  in  biometry,  a  rij'.it  liu«*  drawn 
from  one  \ oi  an  arch  of  a  c.rcle  loanotlier. 
Hence,  emu-.  «>t  a:,  arch,  s  a  right  l#.c  joining 
the  »  \:n  ute*  of  t*»at  .uvll. 

('tump*,  or  1  "Ki-s  of  Mt'stCAL  iv<r»:r. 
MINTS,  air  *;r'ii_:»,  !  y  the  >  deration  of  w  hich 
the  sensation  .»:  v ml  is  excited,  and  by  the 
divisions  of  w  hich  the  several  decrees  of  tone 

»*e  detei mined. 

t  bonis  ot  gold  wire  yield  n  nmch  stronger 
soui  d  th.in  t.o*e  of  bra**,  wtnie  ttie  «.ouini  of 
Mr.-i  rhoid«  is  much  techier. 

I:  He  strike  the  string  of  10  harpsichord,  or 


any  other  elastic  sounding  chord  whatever,  it 
returns  a  continuing  sound.  This,  till  of  late, 
Iran  considered  as  one  simple  uniform  tone;  hut 
all  musicians  now  confess,  that  instead  of  one 
tone,  it  actually  returns  four  tones,  and  that 
constantly.  The  notes  are,  besides  the  funda- 
mental tone,  an  octave  above,  a  twelfth  above, 
and  a  seventeenth.  One  of  the  bass-notes  of 
an  harpsichord  has  been  dissccied  in  this  man- 
ner by  Kaineau,  and  the  actual  existence  of 
these  tones  proved  beyond  a  possibility  of  being 
controverted.    See  I  i  un cratok. 

To  divide  n  chord  A  H  in  the  most  simple  man- 
ner, sous  to  exhibit  all  the  original  concords 

A  C    R   1)  B 

i  i     i    i  i 

Divide  the  given  line  into  two  equal  parts  at 
C?  then  subdivide  the  part  (  It  equally  in  two 
at  D,  and  again  the  part  CO  into  two  equal 

parts  at  K.    Here  AC  to  A  W  U  an  octave  ;  AC 

to  AD  a  fifth  ;  Al)  to  ABa  fourth;  AC  to  A B 
a  greater  third,  and  A  K  to  AD  n  less  third  ;  AE 
to  KB  a  greater  sixth,  and  AE  to  Alia  less 
sixth.  Malcolm's  Treatise  of  .Music,  cb,  6.  sec. 
3.    See  Monochoro. 

To  find  the  number  of  vibrations)  made  bn  a 
j>iir*i>  at  chord  or  string  ina  given  times  having 
given  its  weight,  length,  and  tension.  I.et  / 
be  the  length  of  the  chord  in  feet,  1  its  weight, 
or  rather  a  small  weight  fixed  to  the  middle 
and  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  chord,  and  iff 
the  tension,  or  a  weight  by  w  hich  the  chord  is 
itretched.     i  hen  shall  the  time  of  one  vibra- 

/ 

tion  1r*  expressed  by  y  \'  j_^/r»  ant'  consc- 
queiuly  the  nun. her  *»;"  vibrations  per  second 

is  equal  to  /    '  (Ilutton's  Exercises). 

Ruler  informs  us,  that  he  found  the  chord, 
n.v.inir  35*2  vibrations  in  a  second,  to  l»e  at 
unison  with  the  key  railed  a  in  in«tnnnenrs, 
thai  is,  an  octave  ami  six'h  maj  >r  aliove  the 
lowest  t  in  ottr  j.^irliords  or  violoncello*. 
I  unseuitently  the  note  C.  being  to  a  as  3  to  10, 
i  make  118  vibrations  in  one  second.  And 
the  highest  C,  or  t "'.  being  four  octaves  above 
the  lowest  c,  will  vibrate  It*"*?  times  in  one 
second  of  tune.  E'der  supposes  the  limits  of 
tl  r  human  ear  t.>  e,  with  respect  to  gravity, 
two  octaves  lower  thanC;  and  with  rcsp^-t  to 
acuteness,  two  octaves  higher  than  c'".  Sec 

In  i  r it v a L  aud  VtHB  »Tl«»N. 

t  »:i  tf.e  supposititoi  tu:»:  chords  or  strings  are 
perfect  I  v  elastic,  t  he  follow  in  *z  proportion?!  have 
hern  deiiuced  in.o  ■  e.iia'ically.  I.  If  the  length 
ot  the  chord  ami  the  tending  force  be  given, 
the  tnth'i-nujr  force  will  he  ne.«rly  a>  the  space 
through  which  tlte  chord  is  bent.  2.  If  the 
length  of  the  string  and  the  «[>.ic>*  throngh 
m  inch  it  is  hetit  are  Lr'ven,  the  inltecting  forte 
is  as  the  ten*m;>.  3.  If  the  tending  force,  and 
the  space  through  wnich  tlie  chord  is  bent,  are 
given,  the  inriecting  force  is  inversely  as  the 
length  of  the  chord.  4.  If  die  diaoieterof  tbe 
Chord,  and  the  tension,  are  given,  the  times  of 
vihral.v'n  are  as  the  ienirth  of  tbe  chord  :  on 
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which  principle  the  monochord  is  founded.  5. 
If  the  tension,  and  length  of  the  chord,  be 
given,  the  time  of  vibration  is  as  the  diameter 
of  the  chord.  6.  If  the  diameter,  and  length 
of  the  chord  he  given,  the  tine  of  vibration  is 
inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the  tension. 

Chord,  in  masic,  the  union  of  two  or  more 
souuds  uttered  at  the  s:»me  time,  and  together 
forming  harmony.  In  practical  music,  ire 
mav  notice  the 

Fundamental  Chord,  which  consists  of  the 
three  fundamental  consonances,  the  3d,  the 
oth,  and  rUh,  or  their  in  versions. 

Anomalous  Chord,  in  which  some  interval 
or  intervals  are  greater  or  less  than  the  funda- 
mental  chord. 

Perfect  and  imperfect  Chorda.  In  the 
former  we  have  the  third,  fifth,  and  octave,  of 
the  fundamental  note:  in  the  latter  the  sixth 
is  substituted  for  the  fifth.  These  are  some- 
times called  direct  and  reversed. 

To  Chord,  v.  a.  To  furnish  with  strings 
(Dryden). 

CHORDA,  fv from  yifKw,  to  roll  up 
like  a  c«wd.)  In  surgery.  A  cvrd.  A  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  penis  in  the  venereal  disease. 
•See  (  hordkk. 

Chord*  tympaki,  (chorda).  A  branch 
of  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves  that  passes  through 
the  tvmpanum. 

CHORDAE  TEXDIX/E.  The  tendinous 
and  cord-like  substances  which  connect  the 
cornete  colomnae  of  the  ventricles  of  the  heart 
to  the  auricular  valves. 

Chord R  H'lLtisii  The  small  fibres 
which  crons  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater. 
They  are  so  termed,  because  Willis  first  de- 
scribed them 

CHORDBE,  (ehorde,  French,  from  X9(J„ 
a  cord.)  A  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  penis 
that  sometimes  attends  gonorrhoea,  and  is  often 
followed  by  a  haemorrhage. 

CHORDOSTYLLLM.  In  botany,  a  genus 
of  the  class  cryptogamia,  order  fungi.  Fungus 
tenacious  on  a  very  long,  tough,  slightly- 
branched  stem  ;  head  globular,  somewhat  de- 
ciduous, bearing  the  seeds.  Five  species  of 
this  fungus. 

CHOREA  SAXCTI  VTTI,  (chorea  xeF.«.  ; 
from  XT9**  *  chorus,  which  of  old  accompanied 
dancing.  It  is  called  St.  Vitus'*  dance,  because 
some  devotees  of  St.  Vitus  exercised  themselves 
so  long  in  dancing,  that  fheir  intellect*  were 
disordered,  and  could  only  be  restored  by  danc- 
ing again  at  the  anniversary  of  St.  Vitus.)  St. 
Vitns's  dance.  Convulsive  motions  of  the 
limbs,  as  if  the  person  were  dancing.  It  is  a 
genus  of  diseases  arranged  by  Culkn  in  the 
class  nenroses,  and  order  spasmi. 

CHOREPISCOPl  S,  an  officer  in  the 
ancient  church,  about  whose  function  the 
learned  are  extremely  divided.  The  word 
comes  from  a  region  or  little  country, 

and  ittmcn,  a  bishop  or  over*eer.  Th»*  cho- 
repiscopi  were  most  prohablv  suffragan  or 
local  bishops  holding  a  middle  rank  between 
bishops  and  presbyters. 
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CHORECS,  a  foot  in  the  ancient  poetry, 
more  commonly  railed  trocharus,  or  trochee." 

CHORIAMHI'S,  in  the  Latin  poetry,  a 
foot  compounded  of  a  choreas,  or  troelwts, 
and  an  iambus. 

It  consists  of  four  syllables  ;  of  which  the 
first  and  last  are  long,  and  the  two  middle,  ones 
short :  as  liliulum. 

CHORION,  (chorion,  y:">y,  front x*f".  to 
escape;  because  it  always  escapes  from  the 
uterus  with  the  fetus.)  Shaggy  chorion.  The 
external  membrane  of  the  frtrts  in  utero. 

CIH^KI  S  rSR. s.  (from  chontt. )  I .  A  si nger 
in  cathedrals  :  a  singing  hoy.  2.  A  singer  in  a 
concert  (Spenser). 

CHOKO  PAYORITO,  in  music,  a  chorus 
in  which  the  best  voices  and  instruments  are 
employed. 

Ciiono  rkci tantf,  in  music,  the  little 
chorus. 

Ciioro  IPBSSATA,  in  music,  a  composi- 
tion of  two,  three,  or  more  chorines  :  the  term 
is  u*ed  instead  of  tutti,  the  graml  chorus. 

CilORO'dRA I'll KR.  #:  (y . ;s  and  y;«f..) 
He  that  describe*  particular  regionj  or  coun- 
tries. 

CHOROtiRA'PMICAL.  a.  Descriptive  of 
particular  regions  (Raleigh). 

CHOIU MiRA'PillCALLY.  ad.  In  a  cho- 
rographieal  manner. 

CIIOROURAI'HY.  s.  The  art  or  practice 
of  describing  particular  regions. 

CllimiMI)  MKMHRAXE,  (membra** 
ehoridea  :  from  y  %•.:».  the  chorion,  and  nh;,  re- 
semblance.) In  anatomy.  I  he  second  tunic  of 
the  eye,  lying  immediately  under  the  sclerotica, 
to  which  it  is  connected  by  vessels.  The  true 
knowledge  of  this  membrane  is  necessary  to  a 
pertect  idea  .of  the  iris  and  uvea.  The  tunica 
choroid'  i  commences  at  the  optic  nerve,  and 
passes  forwards,  with  the  sclerotic  coat,  to  the 
beginning  of  the  cornea  transparent,  where  it 
adhcies  vervfiimly  to  the  sclerotic  membrane, 
by  means  of  a  cellular  membrane,  in  the  form 
of  a  white  fringe,  called  the  ciliary  circle.  It 
then  recedes  from  the  sclerotica  and  cornea 
and  ciliary  circle  directly  downwards  and  in- 
wards, forininga round  disk,  which  h  variously 
Coloured  ;  hence  blue,  black  eye*,  &e.  This 
coloured  portion,  reflected  inwards,  is  termed 
the  iri«,  and  its  posterior  surface  is  termed  uvea. 
The  c  boron  I  membrane  is  highly  vascular,  and 
its  external  vessels  are  disposed  lil<e  star",  and 
termed  versa  vorlicosa.  lire  internal  surface 
of  this  membrane  is  covered  with  a  b!  tek  pig- 
ment, called  the  pigment  of  the  choroid  mem- 
brane.   See  Anatomy. 

Choroid  plexus.  Plexus  choroid* a.  A 
plexus  of  blood-vessels,  situated  in  the  lateral 
ventricles  of  the  brain.    See  A  \  \  ro.MY. 

CHIVRI'S.  a. (raorifa,  Latin.)  I.  A  number 
of  singers;  a  concert  (Ihydtn).  'I.  The  per- 
sons who  are  supposed  to  behold  what  pusses 
in  the  acts  of  a  tragedy,  and  sing  their  senti- 
ments between  the  acts  (Shnkapeaee).  3.  The 
songs  between  the  actsot  a  tragedy.  I.  Verseaof 
a  song  in  which  the  company  joins  the  singer. 
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Citoncs,  in  dramatic  poetry,  is  briefly  de- 
scribed under  the  second  an<l  third  meanings 
of  the  word.  Tragedy  in  its  i»r^ iri n  was  no 
mule  than  a  single  chorus,  who  trod  the  stage 
alone,  singing  hymns  in  honour  ot  Bacchus. 
The&pis,  to  relieve  the  chorus,  added  an  actor, 
who  rehearsed  the  adventures  ot*  some  of  their 
hero?*  ;  /Eechylus,  finding  a  single  person  too 
dry  an  entertainment,  added  a  second.  At 
length,  however,  the  chorus  became  inserted 
and  incorporated  into  the  action.  Sometimes 
it  was  to  speak ;  and  then  their  chid',  whom 
they  called  corvpbtens,  spoke  in  behalf  of  the 
rest :  the  singing-  was  performed  by  the  whole 
Company  :  so  that  when  the  corvplueus  struck 
into  a  song,  the  chorus  immediately  joined 
him. 

The  chorus  sometimes  also  joined  the  actors 
in  the  course  of  the  representation,  w  ith  their 
plaints  and  lamentations  on  account  ot'  any  un- 
happy accidents  that  betel  them:  hut  the  pro- 
per  function,  and  that  for  which  it  seemed 
chiefly  retained,  was  to  show  the  intervals  of 
the  acts.  While  the  actors  were  behind  the 
scene*,  the  chorus  engaged  the  spectators  ;  their 

tongs  usually  tamed  on  what  was  exhibited, 
and  were  not  to  contain  any  thing  hut  what 
Was  suited  to  the  subject,  and  had  a  natural 
connection  with  it  ;  so  that  tin*  chorus  con- 
curred w  ith  the  actors  for  advancing  the  action. 
In  our  modern  tragedies  the  chorus  is  laid 
aside,  and  the  orchestra  supply  its  place. 
C'llORirs,  that  part  of  a  piece  of  music 

where  the  voices  and  instruments  all  perform 
together,  which  is  commonly  at  the  conclu- 
sion. 

CHOSR.  The  preter  tense  ofckoOM. 

CHO'SKX.    The  part.  pass,  oiekoott. 

CHOU4JH.  #.  (ceo,  Saxon.)  A  bird  w  hich 
frequents  the  rocks  by  the  sea.  See  CoRWa 
mombocla. 

Shakspeare  mentions  the  chough,  in  his  cele- 
brated description  of  Dover  cliff; 

"  The  crows  and  choughs  that  wing  the 

midway  air, 
Shew  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles." 

CHOULE.  The  crop  of  a  bird  {Brown). 
To  CHOI  SB.   9.  a.   To  cheat;  to  hick 

(S,riff). 

UtJOVai  *.  1.  A  bubble;  a  tool  (lIudiLraa). 
2.  A  trick  or  sham. 

CHRRMK1TZ,  the  principal  mine  town 
in  I  'pper  Hungary .  It  belongs  to  the  house  of 
Austria.    Lat.  48.  "»!»  \.  Lon.  111.  27  B. 

t  MUKXKCKl  f>.\,  ■  term  occurring  in 
writers  of  the  middle  age,  and  expressing  a 

custom  of  those  times,  hut  its  signification  is 
doubtful.  It  is  mentioned  in  Lege  Salica, 
Tit.  til.  which  says,  he  who  kills  a  man,  ami 
hath  not  wherewithal  to  satisfy  the  law,  or  pay 
the  tine,  makes  oath  that  he  has  delivered  up 
every  thing  he  was  possessed  of;  the  truth  of 
which  must  be  confirmed  hy  the  oaths  of 
twelve  other  persons.  Then  lie  invite*  his 
next  relations  by  the  father's  side  to  pay  off  the 
remainder  of  the  tine,  having  first  made  over 


to  them  all  his  effects  by  the  following  cere- 
mony. He  goes  into  his  house,  and  taking  in 
his  h  ind  a  small  quantity  of  dust  from  each  of 
the  four  corners,  lie  returns  to  the  door,  and 
with  his  f.ice  inwards  'brows  the  dust  With  his 
left  hand  over  his  shoulders  upon  hi  vrestof 
kin.  Which  done,  h»  strips  to  his  shirt;  and 
coming  out  with  a  pole  in  ins  hand,  jumps  ever 
the  hedge.  His  relations,  whether  one  or 
several,  are  upon  this  obliged  to  pay  off  the 
composition  for  the  murder.  And  if  these  (or 
any  one  of  them)  are  not  able  to  pay,  iterum 
super  ilium  chrcnccruda  ipii  pauperior  est,  j  ir- 
tat,  et  ille  totnm  legem  componat. 

CHRISM,  (from  x{»i  I  anoint).  Oil  COD- 
sec  rated  hy  the  bishop,  and  used  in  the  Romish 
and  Greek  churches,  in  the  administration  of 
baptism,  confirmation,  ordination,  and  extreme 
nnctiou,  w  hich  is  prepared  on  Holy  Thursday 
with  much  ceremony.  In  Spain  it  was  an- 
ciently the  custom  for  the  bishop  to  take  one- 
third  of  a  sol  for  the  chrism  distributed  to  earh 
church,  on  account  of  the  balsam  that  euterrd 

its  composition. 

Du-CangC  observes,  there  are  two  kind*  of 
chrism;  the  one  prepared  of  oil  and  balsam, 
used  in  baptism,  confirmation,  and  ordination; 
the  other  of  oil  alone,  consecrated  by  the  bishop, 
used  aucientU  for  the  catechumens,  and  still  in 

extreme  unction. 

CIIKISO.M,  (iiRisMALE,  was  anciently 
the  face-cloth  or  piece  of  linen  laid  over  the 
child's  head  when  it  was  baptised.  Whence, 
in  our  bills  of  mortality,  children  w  ho  die  in 
the  month  are  called  chrisoms.  The  time  be- 
tween the  child's  birth  and  baptism  was  also 
call  chrisomus. 

CHRIST,  an  appellation  synonymous  with 
Messiah,  usually  added  to  Jesus;  ami,  together 

therewith,  denominating  the  Saviour  of  the 
world.  (See  Christianity  and  Messiah). 
The  word  y.-.f-^  signifies  anointed,  from  y^*, 
Mtjffjro,  I  anoint.   Sometimes  the  word  Christ 

is  used  singly,  by  w  ay  of  antonomasis,  to  de- 
Uote  a  person  sent  from  (iod,  as  an  anointed 
prophet,  king,  or  priest. 

CHRIST  (Order of"),  a  military  order,  found- 
ed by  I  fionj  sins  I.  king  of  Portugal,  to  animate 
his  nobles  against  the  Moors  The  arms  of 
this  Order  are  gules,  a  patriarchal  cross,  charr- 
ed with  another  of  cross  argent :  they  had  men 
residence  at  first  at  Castromario]  afterward* 

they  removed  to  the  citv  of  Thomar,  as  l»rin^ 
nearer  to  the  Moors  of'  Andalusia  and  Estre- 

madura. 

Ciikist  is  also  the  name  of  a  military  order 
in  Livonia,  instituted  in  1203  by  Albert  bishop 
of  Riga.  The  end  of  this  institution  was  to 
defend  the  new  1'hristians,  w  ho  were  converted 
every  day  in  Livonia,  but  were  persecuted  by 
the  ileatbens.  They  wore  on  their  do  As  a 
sword  with  a  cross  over  it,  w  hence  they  were 
also  denominated  brothers  of  the  sword. 

C  hrist  Church,  formerly  called  Twin- 
ham  Bourn,  a  town  of  Hampshire,  with  a 
market  on  Mondays.  It  sends  two  member)  to 
parliament.    Lot.  o0.   I'»  X.  Lon.  I.  4t»  B . 
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To  CHIU'STEN.  v.  a.  (clijiirrman,  Sax.) 
).  To  baptise;  to  initiate  into  Christianity  by 
water.    2.  To  name  ;  to  denominate  (Burnet). 

C'HRI-'KTKMMIM.  s.  (from  Christ  and 
dom.)  The  collective  body  of  Christianity 
(Hooker). 

C  HRI'STEXLXG.  s.  (from  christen.)  The 
ceremony  of  the  first  initiation  into  Christianity 
(ttc^ott). 

CHRISTIAN.  *.  (christians,  Lat.)  A 
professor  of  the  religion  of  Christ  (Tit  lot  son). 

Curi'rtian.  a.  Professing  the  religion  of 
Cbr  i  $  t  (Sh  nkspea  rc). 

Crri'stian-namb.  *.  The  name  given  at 
the  font,  distinct  from  the  gentilitious  name  or 


Christian  king  (Most),  one  of  the  titles 
by  which  the  kings  of  France  were  distin- 
guished. The  French  antiquaries  trace  the 
origin  of  thi*  appellation  up  to  Gregory  the 
Great,  who,  writing  a  letter  to  Charles  Muriel, 
occasionally  gave  him  that  title,  which  his 
»arce>sors  afterwards  retained. 

Christian  religion,  or  CHRISTIANITY, 
Ait  instituted  by  Jesus  Christ,  comprehending  doc- 
trines of  faith,  and  rules  of  practice,  all  of 
wairh  are  contained  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
«re  designed  to  recover  mankind  from  ignorance 
and  nre,  from  guilt  and  death,  to  true  knowledge 
and  virtue,  to  the  divine  favour  and  everlasting 
kte.  Its  aptitude  to  this  end,  its  conformity 
to  reason,  and  to  the  state  of  man,  the  sublimity 
aad  excellence  of  its  doctrines,  the  equally  vener- 
able and  lovely  character  of  its  author,  the  purity 
of  its  precepts  its  benign  tendency  and  salutary 
eftVcts,  concur  with  the  external  evidence  of  pro- 
pfcecy.  and  miracles,  to  establish  its  divine  origin 
and  truth.  The  name  Christian  was  first  given 
at  Antioch,  in  the  year  4/,  to  such  as  believed  in 
Carist,  as  we  read  in  the  Acta ;  till  that  time  they 
•eve  railed  diwriplos.  Hence  the  system  itself  is 
eaTcd  Christianity.  The  foundation  of  a  Christian's 
firth  and  practice,  his  ultimate,  and,  in  truth,  his 
oaly  appeal,  must  be  to  the  facts,  the  doctrines,  and 
tae  precepts  of  the  scriptures,  particularly  these 
d  the  New  Testament.  Other  formularies,  other 
confessions  of  faith,  from  whatever  motives  dic- 
tated, and  from  whatever  reasons  recommended, 
sfco'jld  ever  be  regarded  with  a  suspicious  eye; 
lest,  by  laying  stress  upon  what  is  human,  we 
1  overlook  that  which  comes  recommended 
divine  authority.  The  careful  reader  of  the 
Testament  will  find  a  detail  of  instructions 
pTen,  of  wonders  performed,  and  of  future  events 
He  will  also  be  struck  with  a  very  par. 
account  of  the  sufferings,  death,  resurrec- 
nd  ascension  of  Jesus  the  founder.  The 
contain  mg  these  things  appears  to  be  fairly 
and  to  carry  with  it  as  substantial  proofs 
cf  its  authenticity  as  any  history  that  has  gained 
credit  in  the  world.  Is  the  Christian  called  upon 
for  the-  reason  why  he  believes  in  the  antiquity  of 
tiar  writings  of  tie  New  Testament  ?  he  may  reply, 
■  For  tbe  same  reason  that  I  believe  the  antiquity 
of  Virgil's  Poems,  Caesar's  Commentaries,  or  Sal- 
kaat's  Narrations :  and  that  is,  the  concurring 
£/-»itrr.ony  of  all  intervening  ;.<:es.  Do  any  ask. 
Why  I  believe  that  the  several  books  were  written 
by  tbe  persons  whose  names  they  bear?  I  answer, 
Pot  tbe  same  reason  that  I  believe  the  Georgics  to 
be  tbe  production  of  Virgil;  Jerusalem  Delivered 


that  of  Tasso;  Paradise  Lost,  that  of  Milton;  an 
Essay  upon  the  Subject  of  Miracles,  to  be  the  work 
of  Hume;  and  a  Refutation  of  that  Essay,  the  per- 
formance of  Campbell.  Do  any  inquire,  Whether 
the  sacred  pages  have  nut  been  greatly  corrupted  ? 
I  answer.  They  have  not  been  greatly  corrupted  ;  as 
appears  by  a  collation  of  the  earliest  manuscripts, 
and  an  appeal  to  the  earliest  versions  and  ancient 
fathers.  So  many  corroborating  circumstances  plead 
in  favour  of  the  Gospel,  that  I  must  either  disturb 
all  records,  or  continue  to  admit  the  authenticity 
of  those  which  display  the  duty  and  hopes  of  a 
Christian." 

In  reasoning  upon  the  truth  of  Christianity  we 
may  appeal  to  its  internal  evidence,  and  combining 
the  doctrine  and  precepts  of  the  system,  infer 
from  them  the  validity  of  the  system  itself.  The 
early  triumphs  of  this  religion  furnish  another 
powerful  argument  in  its  support:  especially  if  it 
be  remembered  that  in  the  estimation  of  the  world 
it  was  neither  honourable,  profitable,  n>r  popular. 
Under  every  disadvantage,  and  struggling  under 
the  most  terrible  persecution,  it  flourished,  and  has 
maintained  its  ground  for  nearly  two  thousand 
years.  Another  argument  for  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion  arises  from  the  completion  of 
prophecies,  of  which  some  preceded  JetUS,  and 
were  accomplished  in  him,  and  others  were  uttered 
by  him,  and  came  to  pass  during  his  life ;  such 
were  the  treachery  of  Judas,  and  the  cowardice 
and  meanness  of  Peter:  or  within  a  few  years 
after  his  crucifixion ;  of  this  kind  was  the  memo- 
rable destruction  of  Jeiusalcm.  The  character  of 
Christ,  and  the  miracles  which  he  wrought,  are 
evidences  of  the  divinity  of  his  mission.  On  these 
grounds  if  the  question  be  put  "  Why  are  you  a 
Christian  ?"  the  answer  has  been  given  by  a  good 
writer,  from  whom  we  shall  transcribe  it.  rt  Not  be- 
cause I  was  born  in  a  Christian  country,  and  edu- 
cated in  Christian  principles ;  not  because  J  find 
tbe  illustrious  Bacon,  Boyle,  Locke,  Clarke,  and 
Newton,  among  the  professors  anil  defenders  of 
Christianity;  nor  merely  because  the  system  itself 
is  so  admirably  calculated  to  mend  and  exalt 
human  nature ;  but  because  the  evidence  accom- 
panying the  Gospel  has  convinced  mc  of  its  truth. 
The  secondary  causes,  assigned  by  unbeliever*, 
do  not,  in  my  judgment,  account  fur  the  rise,  pro- 
gress, and  early  triumphs  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Upon  the  principles  of  scepticism,  I  perceive  an 
.  effect  without  an  adequate  cause.  1  therefore 
stand  acquitted  to  my  own  reason,  though  I  con- 
tinue to  believe  and  profess  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Arguing  from  effects  to  cause.',  I  think  I 
have  philosophy  on  my  side.  And  reduced  to  a 
choice  of  difficulties,  1  encounter  not  so  many  in 
admitting  the  miracles  ascribed  to  the  Saviour,  as  in 
the  arbitrary  suppositions  and  conjectures  of  his 
enemies.  v 

44  That  there  once  existed  such  a  person  as  Jesus 
Christ ;  that  he  appeared  in  Judea  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius ;  that  he  taught  a  system  of  morals  su- 
perior to  any  inculcated  in  the  Jewish  schools; 
that  he  was  crucified  at  Jerusalem  ;  and  that 
Pontius  Pilate  was  the  Roman  governor  by  whose 
sentence  he  was  condemned  and  executed,  are  facts 
which  no  one  can  reasonably  call  in  question.  The 
most  inveterate  Deists  admit  them  without  dim- 
culty :  and,  indeed,  to  dispute  these  facts  would 
be  giving  the  lie  to  all  history.  As  well  might  we 
deny  the  existence  of  Cicero,  as  that  of  a  person 
by  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  with  equal  pro- 
priety might  we  call  in  question  the   orations  of 
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the  forour,  as  tbe  discourses  of  the  latter.  We 
are  morally  certain  that  the  one  entertained  tbe 
Humans  with  his  eloquence,  and  that  the  other 
enlightened  the  Jews  with  his  wisdom.  But  it  is 
tin  necessary  to  labour  these  points,  because  they 
arc  generally  conceded.  They  who  aflec:  to  de 
spite  the  evangel: its  and  apostles  profess  to  reve- 
rence Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  Pliny.  And  these 
eminent  Romans  bear  testimony  to  several  parti- 
culars which  relate  to  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ, 
his  influence  as  the  founder  of  a  sect,  and  his  cru- 
cifixion. From  a  deference  to  human  authority, 
all  therefore  acknowledge  that  the  Christian  re- 
ligion derived  its  name  from  Jesus  Christ.  And 
•  many  among  the  Deists  arc  so  just  to  its  merits, 
as  to  admit  that  he  taught  better  than  Con- 
fucius, and  practised  better  than  Socrates  or 
Plato. 

"  To  come  then  to  the  question :  Why  are  you 
a  Christian?  I  answer,  because  the  Christian  re- 
ligion carries  with  it  internal  marks  of  its  truth ; 
because  not  only  without  the  aid,  but  in  opposition  to 
the  civil  authority,  in  opposition  to  the  wit,  the 
argument,  and  violence  of  its  enemies,  it  made  its 
way,  and  gained  an  establishment  in  the  world;  be- 
cause it  exhibits  the  accomplishment  of  some  prophe- 
cies, and  presents  others  which  have  been  since  ful- 
filled ;  and  because  its  author  displayed  an  example, 
and  performed  works  which  bespeak  not  merely  a 
su[>erior,  but  a  divine,  character.  Upon  these  several 
facts  I  ground  my  belief  as  a  Christian  :  and  till  the 
evidence  on  which  they  rest  can  be  invalidated  by 
couuter  evidence,  I  must  retain  my  principles  and 
my  profession."  See  farther  in  continuance  of  this 
train  of  argumentation  an  admirable  little  pamphlet, 
entitled.  '-An  Answer  to  lie  Question,  Why  are 
you  a  Christian  ?"  by  Dr.  John  Clarke,  of  Boston, 
America ;  published  in  England  by  Dr.  Toulmiu  of 
Taunton  iu  1 7 t*T,  and  sold  by  Johnson,  St.  Paul's 
Chutvh.yurd. 

The  late  Soane  Jenyns,  in  his  View  of  tbe  In. 
ternal  Evidence  of  the  Christian  Religion,  under- 
takes to  shew  that  from  the  New  Testament  may 
be  collet-led  not  only  doctrines  of  religion,  but 
also  a  system  of  ethics,  iu  which  every  moral  pre. 
cept  founded  on  iia&on  is  carried  to  a  higher 
degree  of  purity  and  perfection  tiian  ever  before 
—that  every  moral  precept  founded  on  lals<:  prin. 
eiplcs  is  totally  omitted,  —  and  many  new  ptecepts 
added  peculiarly  corresponding  with  the  new  ob- 
ject  of  this  religion, —  that  such  a  system  of  re- 
ligion and  morality  could  not  possibly  have  Ix-en 
the  work  of  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  and  that 
therefore  it  must  undoubtedly  have  been  effected 
by  the  interposition  of  Divine  Power.  This  work, 
though  not  in  all  rcspicts  free  from  objection, 
abounds  with  valuable  mnaiks;  among  which  we 
.  think  the  following  d. serve  the  attention  of  the 
reader : 

I.  In  all  former  religions,  the  good  of  the  present 
life  was  proposed  as  the  first  object ;  in  the  Christian 
it  is  but  the  sccur.d :  in  those,  men  were  incited 
to  promote  that  good  by  the  hopes  of  a  future 
reward;  in  this,  the  practice  of  virtue  is  enjoined 
in  order  to  qualify  thiui  for  that  reward.  Hence 
it  is  that  Chiistiuniiy  insists  more  strongly  than 
any  prodding  institution,  religious  or  moral,  on 
purity  of  heart,  and  a  benevolent  disposition,  be- 
cause these  are  absolutely  necessary  to  its  great 
cud. 

•J.  Tbe  personal  character  of  lite  author  of  this 
religion  is  uu  K»»  new  and  extraordinary  than  the 
religion  itself.    For  instance,  he  is  the  only  founder 


of  a  religion  in  the  history  of  mankind,  which  ts 
totally  unconnected  with  all  human  policy  and 
government,  and  therefore  totally  unconducire  to 
any  worldly  purpose  whatever.  All  other.  Msho- 
met,  Nun: a,  and  even  Moses  himself,  blended  their 
religious  institutions  with  their  civil,  and  by  them 
obtained  dominion  over  their  respective  people;  but 
Christ  neither  aimed  at,  nor  would  accept  of  any  such 
power;  he  rejected  every  object,  which  all  other  men 
pursue,  and  made  choice  of  all  those  which  others  fly 
from,  and  are  afraid  of.  No  other  ever  made  his  own 
sufferings  and  death  a  requisite  part  of  his  origtasl 
plan,  essentia)  (o  bis  mission,  and  necessary  to  tbe 
salvation  of  hi*  followers. 

3.  Before  the  appearance  of  Christianity  there 
existed  n.  thing  like  religion  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  the  Jewish  only  excepted :  all  other  nations 
were  immersed  in  the  grossest  idolatry,  which  had 
little  or  no  connexion  with  morality,  except  to 
corrupt  it  by  the  infamous  examples  of  their  imaginary 
deities.  They  all  worshipped  a  multiplicity  of 
gods  and  demons,  whose  favour  they  courted  by 
impious,  obscene,  and  ridiculous  ceremonies,  and 
whose  ang.  r  they  endeavoured  to  appease  by  the 
most  abominable  cruellies.  In  the  politest  ages  of 
the  politest  nations  in  the  world,  at  a  time 
when  Greece  and  Rome  had  carried  the  arts  of 
oratory,  poetry,  history,  architecture  and  sculp, 
ture  to  the  highest  perfection,  and  made  no  in. 
considerable  advai  ces  in  those  of  mathematics, 
uatural  and  even  moral  philosophy,  in  religions 
knowledge  they  bad  made  none  at  all :  a  stroag 
presumption  thai  the  nobl  st  efforts  of  the  mind 
of  man,  una^^tcd  by  revelation,  were  unequal  to 
the  task.  Tin  y  sometimes  talked  of  virtue  carry, 
ing  men  to  heaven  ard  placing  them  amongst  the 
gods;  but  by  this  virtue  they  meant  only  the  iu. 
vcution  of  arts,  or  feats  of  arms:  for  with  them 
heaven  was  open  only  to  legislators  and  conquerors, 
the  civilizers  or  destroyers  of  mankind.  This  was, 
then,  the  summit  of  religion  in  tbe  moil  polished 
nations  in  the  world,  and  even  this  was  confined 
to  a  few  philosophers,  prodigies  of  genius  and  liter- 
ature, who  were  little  attended  to  and  less  under- 
stood,  by  the  generality  of  mankind  in  their  owa 
countries;  whilst  all  the  rest  were  involved  is 
"in  <•'  mil  i  n  rluud  uf  i-norance  and  superstition. 
At  this  time  Christianity  broke  forth  from  the 
east  like  a  rising  sun,  and  dispelled  this  univtxsal 
darkness. 

1.  Christianity  has  taught  doctrines  as  incoa- 
ceivable  to  the  wisest  of  mankind  antecedent  to  hs 
appearance,  as  the  Newtonian  system  is  at  this  day  to 
the  most  ignorant  tribes  of  savages  in  the  wilds  of 
America ;  doctrines  which  human  reae  n  never  could 
have  discovered,  but  which,  when  discovered,  coin- 
cide with  and  are  coufi. med  by  it:  and  which, 
though  beyond  the  reach  of  all  the  learning  and 
penetration  of  Plain,  Aristotle,  and  Cicero,  art 
now  clearly  laid  op+n  to  tbe  eye  of  every  peasant 
and  mechanic  with  the  B.ble  in  bis  hand.  Than* 
are  all  plain  facts,  too  glaring  to  be  caauadsrttd, 
and  therefore,  whatever  we  mny  think  of  the  autho- 
rity of  these  booLs,  the  relations  they  contain,  or  the 
inspiration  of  their  authors,  of  these  facts,  do  rasa 
who  has  eyes  to  read,  or  ears  to  hear,  can  entertaia  a 
doubt ;  because  there  are  tbe  books,  and  in  them  is 
this  religion. 

S.  Christianity  enjoins,  with  peculiar  plainness 
and  authority,  piety  to  God,  benevolence  to  me*, 
justice,  charity,  temperance  and  sobriety ;  with  all 
those  duties  which  prohibit  the  commission  of  the 
contrary  vices,  all  which  debase  our  natures,  and, 
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by  mutual  injuries,  introduce  universal  di.order, 
and,  consequently,  universal  misery.  But  it  en- 
tirely omits  precepts  founded  on  false  principles, 
those  which  recommend  flctitious  virtues,  which, 
however  celebrated  and  admired,  arc  productive 
of  do  salutary  effects,  and,  in  fact,  are  no  virtues  at 
alL  Valour,  for  instance,  is  for  the  most  part 
constitutional ;  and  so  far  is  it  from  producing  any 
salutary  effects  by  introducing  peace,  order  or  hap- 
puts*  into  society,  that  it  is  the  usual  perpetrator 
of  all  the  violences,  which  from  retaliated  injuries 
distract  the  world  with  bloodshed  and  devastation. 
It  is  the  engine  by  which  the  strong  arc  enabled 
to  plunder  the  weak,  the  proud  to  trample  upon 
the  bumble,  and  the  guilty  to  oppress  the  innocent. 
It  is  the  chief  instrument  which  ambition  employs 
in  her  unjust  pursuits  of  wealth  and  power,  and  is 
therefore  so  much  extolled  by  her  votaries.  It  was 
indeed  congenial  with  the  religion  of  pagans,  whose 
gods  were,  for  the  most  part,  made  out  of  deceased 
heroes  exalted  to  heaven  as  a  reward  for  the  mis- 
chiefs which  they  had  perpetrated  upon  earth  ;  and 
therefore  with  them  this  was  the  first  of  virtues, 
nod  had  even  engrossed  that  denomination  to  it- 
self. But  Christians  are  so  far  from  being  allowed 
to  indict  evil,  that  tbey  are  forbid  even  to  resist 
it ;  they  are  so  far  from  being  encouraged  to  re- 
venge injuries,  that  one  of  their  fir  t  duties  is  to 
forgive  them  ;  so  far  from  being  incited  to  destroy 
oVir  enemies,  that  they  are  commanded  to  love 
them,  and  to  serve  them  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power.  If  Christian  nations  therefore  were  nations 
of  Christians,  all  war  would  be  impossible  and  un- 
known amongst  them. 

6.  Patriotism  also,  that  celebrated  virtue,  so 
much  practiced  in  ancient,  and  »o  much  professed 
b  modern,  times,  that  virtue,  which  so  long  pre- 
served the  liberties  of  Greece,  and  exalted  Rome 
to  the  empire  of  the  world,  must  also  be  excluded  ; 
because  it  not  only  foils  short  of,  but  directly  coun- 
teracts the  extensive  benevolence  of  this  religion. 
Christianity  commands  us  to  love  all  mankind, 
patriotism  to  oppress  all  other  countries  in  order 
U>  advance  the  imngnary  prosperity  of  our  own. 
Christianity  enjoins  us  to  imitate  the  universal 
benevolence  of  our  Creator,  who  pours  forth  his 
Uessings  on  every  nation  upon  earth ;  patriotism 
to  copy  the  mean  partiality  of  a  parish  officer, 
who  thinks  injustice  and  cruelty  meritorious, 
whenever  they  promote  the  interests  of  his  own 
usconsiderable  village.'  This  has  ever  been  a 
favourite  virtue  with  mankind,  because  it  conceals 
s*lt- ink-rest  under  the  mask  of  public  spirit,  not 
caiy  from  others,  but  even  from  themselves ;  and 
give*  a  lkence  to  inflict  wrongs  aid  injuries  not 
only  with  impunity,  but  with  applause;  but  it  is 
so  diametrically  opposite  to  the  great  characteris- 
tic of  this  institution,  that  it  never  could  have 
been  admitted  into  the  list  of  Christian  virtues. 

7.  Of  those  new  precepts  in  this  religion  peculi- 
arly corresponding  with  the  new  object  of  it,  that 
is,  prepnring  us  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the 
ehief  are  poorness  of  spirit,  forgiveness  of  injuries, 
sni  charity  to  all  men  ;  to  these  wc  may  add  re- 
pentance, faith,  self-abasement,  and  a  detachment 
from  the  world,  all  moral  duties  peculiar  to  this 
religion,  and  absolutely  necessary  to  the  attain- 
ment of  its  end.  By  poorness  of  spirit  is  to  be 
understood  a  disposition  of  mind,  meek,  humble, 
sahtstissive  to  power,  void  of  ambition,  patient  of 
n jjrit-s.  ai:d  I'n-c  from  all  resentment  This  was  H 
new,  and  so  opposite  to  the  ideas  of  all  pagan 
moralists,  that  tbey  .thought  this  temper  of  mind  a 


criminal  and  contemptible  meanness,  which  mint 
induce  men  to  sacrifice  the  glory  of  their  country, 
and  their  own  honour,  to  a  shameful  pusillanimity  ; 
and  such  it  appears,  to  almost  all  who  are  called 
Christians  even  at  this  day,  who  not  only  reject  it 
in  practice,  but  disavow  it  in  principle,  notwith- 
standing this  explicit  declaration  of  th  ir  matter. 
We  see  them  revenging  the  smallest  affronts  by 
premeoitaied  murder,  as  individuals,  on  principles 
of  honour;  and,  in  their  national  capacities,  de- 
stroying each  other  with  tire  ond  sword  for  the 
low  considerations  of  commercial  interests,  the 
balance  of  rival  powers,  or  the  ambition  of  princes  : 
we  see  them  with  their  last  breath  animating  each 
other  to  a  savage  revenge,  and,  in  the  agonies  of 
death,  plunging  with  feeble  arms  their  daggers  into 
the  hearts  of  their  opponents ;  and,  what  is  still 
worse,  we  hear  all  these  barbarisms  celebrated  by 
historians,  flattered  by  poets,  applauded  in  thea- 
tres, approved  in  senates,  and  even  sanctified  in 
pulpits.  But  universal  practice  cannot  alter  the 
nature  of  things,  mr  uuivcrs.il  error  change  the 
nature  of  truth. 

8.  Another  precept,  equally  new,  and  no  less  ex- 
cellent, is  forgiveness  of  ii  juries.  The  wise-t  mo- 
ralists of  the  wise  t  nations  and  ages  represented 
the  desire  of  revenge  as  a  mark  of  a  noble  mind, 
and  the  accomplish:!  ent  of  it  as  one  of  the  chief 
felicities.  utUndaut  on  a  fortunate  man.  Bat  how 
much  more  magnanimous,  how  muili  more  bene* 
fivial  to  mankind  is  forgiveness!  It  is  mure  nng- 
iianimous,  because  every  generous  mid  exa'ted 
disposition  of  the  human  mind  is  requisite  to  the 
practice  of  it:  for  these  alone  can  enable  us  to 
bear  the  wrjngs  and  in^ul's  of  wickedness  and  foliy 
with  patience,  and  to  look  down  on  the  pjrpetra- 
tors  of  them  with  pity,  rath  r  th.in  with  indigna- 
tion ;  these  ah:ne  can  teach  us,  that  such  are  but 
a  part  of  those  sufferings  allotted  to  us  in  tins  state 
of  probation,  and  to  know,  that  to  overcome  evil 
with  good  is  the  most  glorious  of  all  victories.  It 
is  the  most  beneficial,  because  this  amia'alc  cots* 
duet  alone  can  put  an  end  to  an  eiornal  succession 
of  injuries  and  retaliations ;  f«,r  eveiy  retaliation 
becomes  a  new  injuiy,  and  requires  another  act  of 
revenge  for  satisfaction.  Hut  would  we  obseive 
this  salut  iry  precept,  to  love  our  enemies,  and  to 
do  good  to  those  who  tlesp'tefully  use  u%  this  ob. 
stin  ite  benevolence  would  at  last  conquer  the  most 
inveterate  hearts,  and  we  should  have  no  enemies 
to  forgive.  This  nobis  and  useful  virtue  is  on 
obvious  re  rcdy  lor  most  of  the  miseries  of  this  life, 
and  a  necessary  qualification  lor  the  happiness  of 
another. 

9.  Detachment  from  the  world  is  another  moral 
virtue  constituted  by  this  religion  alone:  so  new, 
that  even  at  ttiis  day  few  of  its  professors  can  be 
persuaded  that  it  is  required,  or  that  it  is  any 
virtue  at  all.  But  such  an  unremitted  anxiety 
and  perpetual  application  as  engrosses  our  whole 
time  and  thoughts  are  forbid,  because  they  are 
incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  this  religion,  and 
must  utterly  disqualify  us  for  the  attainment  of 
its  great  end.  The  Christian  system  forbids  all 
extraordinary  efforts  to  obtain  wealth,  care  to  se- 
cure, or  thought  concerning  the  enjoyment  of  it. 
•«  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  on  earth." 
The  chief  object  of  the  pagans  was  immortal  fame  ; 
for  this  their  poets  sang,  their  heroes  fought,  and 
their  patriots  died  ;  and  this  was  hung  out  by  their 
philosophers  and  legislators,  as  the  great  incite- 
ment to  all  noble  and  virtuous  deeds.  But  what 
saith  the  Christian   legislator  to  his  disciples  on 
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this  subject?  •*  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shrill  re- 
vile you,  and  shall  say  all  manner  of  evil  against 
you  for  my  sake;  rejoice  and  tc  exceeding  glad, 
for  great  is  your  reward  in  heaven."  Nothing  ban 
so  much  contributed  to  corrupt  the  tun"  spirit  of 
the  Christian  institution,  as  that  partiality  whkh 
we  contract,  from  our  earliest  education,  for  the 
manners  of  pagan  antiquity ;  from  whence  we 
learn  to  adopt  every  moral  idea  which  is  repug- 
nant to  it;  to  applaud  false  virtue,  which  that 
disavows  ;  to  be  guided  by  laws  of  honour,  wh'n  h 
that  abhors;  to  imitate  characters,  which  that  de- 
tests; ami  to  behold  heroes,  patriots,  c<  n'juerors, 
ar.d  suicides  with  admiration,  whose  conduct  that 
Utterly  Condemns.  From  a  coalition  of  these  o;  po- 
lite principles  was  generated  that  monstrous 
system  of  cruelty  and  benevolence,  of  barbarism 
and  civility,  of  raj  iue  and  justice,  of  lighting  and 
devotion,  of  revenge  and  generosity,  which  ha- 
rassed the  world  for  several  centuries  with  crusades, 
holy  wars,  knight-errantry,  and  single  combats 
and  tveti  still  retains  influence  enough,  under  the 
name  of  honour,  to  defeat  the  most  beneficent  ends 
of  this  holy  institution.  A  man  whose  ruling  prin- 
ciple is  honour,  in  the  common  acceptation,  how- 
ever virtuous,  in  a  sense,  he  may  be,  cannot  be  a 
Christ  an,  because  he  erects  a  standard  of  duty, 
and  deliberately  adheres  to  it,  diametrically  opposite 
to  the  whole  tenor  of  that  religion. 

10.  Every  one  of  these  propositions  is  incontro- 
vertiMy  true;  and  if  true,  this  short  but  certain 
conclusion  must  inevitably  follow :  That  such  a 
system  ol  religion  and  morality  could  not  possibly 
be  the  woil:  of  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  much  less 
ol*  those  obscure,  ignorant  and  illiterate  persons 
who  actually  did  discover  and  publish  it  to  the 
world  ;  ar.d  that  therefore  it  must  have  been  ef- 
fected by  the  supernatural  interposition  of  divine 
power  and  wisdom ;  that  is,  that  it  must  derive  its 
origin  from  God.  If  any  one  can  believe  that 
these  r.ien  could  become  impostors,  for  no  other 
purpose  than  the  propagation  of  truth,  villains  for 
no  end  but  to  teach  honesty,  and  martyrs  without 
the  least  piospect  of  honour  or  advantage;  or  that, 
if  all  tl»i ■»  should  have  been  possible,  these  few  in- 
considerahle  persons  should  have  been  able,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  to  spread  this  their  religion 
over  most  prirts  of  the  then  known  world,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  interests,  pleasures,  ambition,  prejudices, 
and  even  reason  of  mankind ;  to  have  triumphed 
over  the  power  of  princes,  their  intrigues,  the  force 
of  custom,  the  blindness  of  zeal,  the  influence  of 
priests,  the  arguments  of  orators,  and  the  philo- 
sophy of  all  the  world,  without  any  supernatural  as- 
tistawc ;  if  any  one  can  believe  all  these  miracu- 
lous events,  conli.nln.tory  to  the  constant  ex- 
pedience of  the  powers  and  dispositions  of  human 
nature,  he  must  be  pussesstd  of  much  more  faith 
than  is  necessary  to  make  him  a  declared  Chris- 
tian, and  remain  an  unbeliever  from  mere  credulity. 

"  Whence  but  from    heaven,    should    men  un- 

skill'd  in  arts, 
In  different  nations  born,  jn  different  parts. 
Weave  such  agreeing  truths  ?  or  how  ?  or  why  ? 
Should  all  conspire  to  cheat  us  with  a  lie  ? 
Cnask'd  their  pains,  ungrateful  their  advice, 
Starving    their    gains,    and     martyrdom  their 

price." 

Dryken. 

On  this  most  momentous  of  all  subjects  we  beg 
to  recommend  to  the  not  ho  of  the  reader,  besides 
ji<    is'.ii  pieces  <p.utc.l  above,  Owen's  Div.  Oiig. 


Script.;  Reynold's  Letters  to  a  Deist ;  Addison  on 
the  Evidences  of  Christianity  ;  Leslie's  Short  Way 
with  the  Deists;  Doddridge*!  Lectures  on  Divinity, 

parts  it  and  111;  Itoddridge's  three  Sermons  on  the 
Evidences  of  Christianity,  recommended  by  the 
present  venerable  Bishop  of  London  ;  Delanv's 
Revelation  examined  with  Candour;  Hartley*! 
< 'bs.'ivations  on  Man,  part  ii.  chap,  2;  l\il  y's 
Evidences  of  Christianity,  and  Joyce**  Analysis 
of  that  work  ;  Watson's  Apology  for  Christianity, 
in  reply  to  Gibbon,  and  bis  Apology  for  the 
Hible,  in  reply  to  1'aine ;  in  both  which  latter 
works  we  admire  almost  every  thing,  except  the 
titles. 

Christians  ot  St.  John,  i  sect  of 
Christians  very  numerous  in  Balsam  and  the 
neighbouring  towns:  they  formerly  inhabited 
along  the  river  Jordan,  where  St.  John  bap- 
tised, ami  it  was  from  thence  they  had  their 
name.  Tlmv  hold  an  anniversary  feast  of  live 
davs  ;  during  wh'eh  they  all  go  to  the  bishop, 
who  baptises  them  with  the  baptism  of  St. 
John.  Their  baptism  is  also  performed  in 
rivers,  ami  that  oniv  on  Sundays  :  they  have  no 
notion  of  the  third  person  in  the  Trinity  ;  nor 
have  they  any  canonical  book,  but  a  number 
full  of  charms,  Their  bishoprics  descend 
by  inheritance,  as  our  estates  do,  though  they 
hate  the  ceremony  of  an  election. 

Christians  or  Sr.  Thomas,  a  sort  of 
Christians,  in  a  peninsula  of  India  on  the  side 
of  the  Gulph  ;  they  inhabit  chiefly  at  Oan- 
gatior,  and  the  neighbouring  country  :  these 
admit  of  no  images  ;  and  receive  only  the  cross, 
to  which  they  pay  a  great  veneration  :  they  af- 
firm, that  the  souls  ol  the  saints  do  not  see  God 
till  after  the  d.iv  of  judgment  ;  they  acknow- 
ledge but  three  sacraments,  viz.  baptism. orders, 
and  the  eurharist :  they  make  no  use  of  holy 
oils  in  the  administration  of  baptism  ;  hut, 
alter  the  ceremony,  anoint  the  infant  with  an 
unction  composed  of  oil  and  walnuts,  without 
any  benediction.  In  the  eucbarist,  they  conse- 
crate uith  little  cakes  made  of  oil  and  suit,  and 
instead  of  nine  make  use  of  water  in  which 
laisius  have  been  infused. 

CHRISTIANA,  a  city  of  Southern  Nor- 
way, in  the  government  of  Aggcrhnvs,  situated 
at  the  extremity  of  a  fertile  valley,  forming'  a 
semicircular  bend  along  the  shore  of  the  beau- 
tiful bay  of  (Morning,  which  forms  the  N.  ex- 
tremity of  the  gulf  of  Christiana.  It  is  divided 
into  the  city,  and  the  suburbs  of  Waterlandt, 
i'etcrwigen,  and  I'ienlingen  the  fortress  of 
Aggerbuvs;  and  the  old  town  of  Opsloe  in 
Aitsloe.  The  CltV  contains  -lis  houses,  the 
suburbs  6S*2,  Opsloe  KM),  and  the  inhabitants 
amount  to  about  1)000.  The  city  is  well  built, 
has  an  excellent  harbour,  and  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade.  Lat.  55*.  5*J  N.  Lon.  10. 
13  K. 

C 1 1 R I  ST  I A  X 13  1 1  lit },  a  fortress  on  the  Gold 
Coast  of  Guinea,  in  Africa,  belonging  to  the 
Danes.    Lat.  I.  10  N  .    Lon  1.  ao  E. 

CHKISTI ANOPLE,  a  seaport  town  on 
the  Baltic,  belonging  to  Sweden,  13  miles 
N.  Iv  of  Carlescroou,  Lat.  5<».  H>  X.  Lon. 
15.  17  W. 

C»HI'STIANISM)*.(cAf»>/w»t#«tt#,Lat) 
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I.  The  christian  religion.  2.  The  nations  pro- 
Wu  Christianity. 

(HKfSTIA'M'TY.  *.(rhrct;entt,  French). 
TV  religion  of  christians  (Addison"). 

AtHKI'STiAXlZE,  v.  a.  (from  christ- 
it».)  To  make  christian  (l)ryden). 

CHRI'SMAXLY.  ad.  (from  christian.) 
Like  a  christian. 

CHRIS II AXSTADT,  a  town  of  South 
tiothiand,  in  Sweden.  50  miles  N.  F.  of  Co. 
pcnh^n.   Lat.  56.  25  N.    Lon.  14.  10  E. 

CHRISTMAS,  a  festival  of  the  Christian 
rLurch,  observed  on  the  25th  of  December,  in 
memory  of  the  nativity  of  Jesus  Christ.  Whe- 
tirfrit  was  always  observed  on  the  25th  of  De- 
cember is  a  matter  of  doubt.    Dr.  Cave  is  of 
opinion  that  it  was  first  kept  by  the  eastern 
-Lurch  in  January,  and  confounded  with  the 
Epiphany,  till,  receiving  better  information 
from  the  western  churches,  they  changed  it  to 
that  day.    St.  Chrysostom  affirms,  that  it  was 
cot  above  ten  years  since  Christmas  hegan  to 
be  celebrated  in  the  church  of  Antiocli  noon 
that  day:  Clemens  AleXandriuus  reckons,  from 
thr  birth  of  Christ  to  the  death  of  Commodus, 
curtly  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  years,  one 
month,  and  thirteen  days;  which  time,  being 
uken  accord  in  ir  to  the  Egyptian  account,  and 
reduced  to  the  Julian  or  Gregorian  stile,  makes 
the  birth  of  Christ  fall  on  the  25th  or  26th  of 
December;   yet,   notwithstanding   this,  the 
t\n*  father  tells  us,  that  there  were  some  who 
t*»re curiously  searching  after  the  year  and  day 
<>(  Christ's  nativity,  affixed  the  latter  to  the 
Sith  of  the  month  Pachon.    Now  in  that  year 
ia  which  Christ  was  born,  the  mouth  Pachon 
commenced  the  20th  of  April ;  so  that  accord- 
ing to  this  computation,  Christ  was  born  on 
tlrf  16th  of  May.  Others  again  say,  the  gene- 
ral assessments  were  always  in  autumn,  and 
taat  this  was  the  time  when  "  Shepherds 
etched  their  flocks  by  night and  thence 
th»7  infer  that  the  nativity  was  either  in  Sep- 
tember or  October.    Hence  we  may  see  how 
little  certainty  there  is  in  this  matter,  since  so 
"*m  after  the  event  the  learned  were  diviJed 
ia  opinion  concerning  it.   As  to  the  antiquity 
ot  ihi»  festival,  the  first  footsteps  we  find  of  it 
*»re  in  the  second  century,  about  the  time  of 
tt*  emperor  Commodus. 

Christmas  isle,  so  called  by  captain  Cook, 
**ause  he  landed  here  on  Christmas-day.  It 
a  of  a  semicircular  form,  having  the  appearance 
"f  the  inoon  in  her  last  quarter,  the  two  horns 
t*io?  the  north  and  south  points,  and  the  west 
'ide  being  indented  by  a  large  lagoon.  It  is 
-'wuttiO miles  in  circumference, and  is  bounded 
If  I  reef  of  coral  rocks,  on  the  west  side  of 
•hich  there  is  a  bank  of  fine  sand,  extending 
ihoot  a  mile  into  the  sea,  and  affording  a  good 
..vhorase.    Lat.  1.  59  X.    Lon.  157.  30  W. 

Christmas  isle,  a  small  island  of  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Lat.  10.  20  S.  Lon.  102. 
50  K. 

Christmas  rose,  in  botany.  See  Hel- 
UtMftVS. 

Ch.hi  m  m  \ s-kci x.  g.  A  box  in  which  little 
presents  are  collected  at  Christmas  (Gay). 
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The  present  itself  is,  also,  usually  called  a 
Christmas-box. 

CHRISTOPHER'S  (St.),  commonly  called 
St.  Kitt's,  one  of  the  Caribbec  Islands,  in  Ame- 
rica. It  is  20  miles  long,  and  7  or  H  broad ;  and 
produces  a  greater  q  tantity  of  sugar  than  any 
of  the  islands,  except  Jamaica  and  Rarbadoes. 
In  some  years,  indeed,  it  produces  full  as  much 
as  the  latter.  It  yields  also  cotton,  ginger,  and 
the  tropical  fruits.  Christopher  Columbus, 
in  the  service  of  Spain,  discovered  this  island 
in  1493,  and  gave  it  his  christian  name.  The 
Spaniards  afterwards  deserted  it,  and  the  En- 
glish and  French  divided  it  between  them  in 
the  year  1625.  A  mountain  runs  through  the 
middle  of  it,  from  which  issue  several  rivulets. 
The  French  were  possessed  of  the  south  side 
of  the  island  till  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  1713, 
when  they  yielded  it  to  Great  Britain.  It  is 
said  to  contain  6000  whites,  and  36,000  ne- 
groes.   Lat.  17.  15  N.    Lon.  63.  14  \V. 

Christopher's  hkrh.    See  Actoza. 

CHRIST'S  THORN.    Sec  Rhamnvs. 

CHROMA,  in  rhetoric,  a  colour  or  fair  prc- 
Unce. 

Chroma,  in  mnsie,  a  qnaver. 
CHROMAT  OF  LEAD.     See  Chro- 
mium. 

Chromat  of  iron.    See  Chromium. 

CHROMATIC,  the  second  of  the  ancient 
musical  genera,  tending  to  express  grief.  It 
is  derived  from  brwfxa.  which  perhaps  may  not 
only  signify  a  colour,  but  that  shade  of  a  colour 
by  which  it  melts  into  another.  Hence  its  ap- 
plication to  semitones  is  manifest ;  and  semi- 
tones are  the  characteristics  of  the  chromatic 
music.  The  ancient  sorts  of  chromatic  arc  as 
follow : 

The  chromaticum  mollc  was  a  division  of 
the  diatcssaron  into  three  intervals,  which  were 
two  subsequent  semitones  minor,  and  the  in- 
terval, which  is  the  complement  of  these  two 
to  the  fourth  ;  and  this  mtt  r  al  will  be  found 
equal  to  a  third  minor  added  to  an  enharmonic 
diesis.  This  species  is  not  to  be  met  with 
among  the  moderns. 

The  chromaticum  sesquialterum,  or  hemio- 
lium,  was  a  division  of  the  fourth  into  a  semi- 
tone major,  a  semitone  minor,  and  a  third 
minor.    It  occurs  in  modern  compositions. 

The  chromaticum  toniaunn,  or  tor.icum, 
was  a  division  of  the  fourth  into  a  semitone 
major  succeeded  by  another  semitone  major, 
and  the  complement  of  these  two  to  the  fourth, 
which  is  the  interval,  commonly  called  a  su- 
perfluous tone.  This  often  occurs  in  modern 
music. 

The  chromatic  species  is  admirably  fitted  to 
express  grief  and  affliction ;  these  sounds 
boldly  struck  in  ascending  tear  the  soul.  Their 
power  is  no  less  magical  in  descending ;  it  is 
then  that  the  ear  seems  to  be  pierced  with  real 
groans.  Attended  with  its  proper  harmony, 
this  species  appears  proper  to  express  every 
thing ;  but  its  completion,  by  concealing  the 
melody,  sacrifices  a  part  of  its  expression ;  and 
for  this  disadvantage,  arising  from  the  fulness 
of  the  harmony,  it  can  only  be  compensated 
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by  the  nature  anil  genius  of  tlie  movement. 
We  may  add,  that  in  proportion  to  the  enemy 
of  this  species,  the  composer  ought  to  use  it 
with  greater  caution  ami  parsimony.  Like 
those  delicate  viands,  which,  when  profusely 
administered,  immediately  surfeit  us  with  their 
abundance;  as  much  as  they  delight  us  when 
enjoyed  with  temperance,  ho  much  do  they 
disgust  when  devoured  with  prodi^alite. 

CHROMATICS,  in  pMlosophy,  (from 
XfwjM,  colour.)  That  branch  of  the  science  of 
optics,  which  states  and  explains  the  properties 
of  the  colours  of  light,  and  ol  natural  bodies. 
.See  Colours. 

CHKO.MATS,  salts  formed  by  the  union  of 
chromic  acid  with  different  bases.  The  alka- 
line chromats  have  beautiful  orange-coloured 
crystals,  and  are  soluble  in  water;  while  the 
earthy  chromats  are  nearly  insoluble  in  that 
fluid.  The  other  properties  of  these  salts  are 
very  little  known.  The  native  chromats  will 
be  noticed  under  Curo.mii  m. 

CHROMIC  AC  I  L)  was  discovered  by  Vau- 
quelin,  who  obtained  it  from  the  red  lead  ore 
of  Siberia:  this  acid  is  in  the  form  of  an 
orange-coloured  powder,  having  an  acrid  me- 
tallic taste,  soluble  in  water*  and  crysl  dlizable. 
It  is  composed  of  about  '.'to  parts  of  chromium, 
to  67  of  OXygen.  When  mixed  with  different 
saline  solutions,  it  assumes  a  variety  <d  beau- 
tiful colours:  when  heated  on  charcoal  before 
the  blow-pipe,  part  of  its  oxygen  is  separated, 
and  the  acid  is  reduced  to  the  form  of  all  oxyd. 
It  is  also  partially  decomposed  by  the  muri- 
atic acid,  ether,  alcohol,  and  even  by  exposure 
to  1  i^ lit.  Jt  is  completely  reduced  to  a  m<  tallic 
state,  by  heating  in  contact  with  eharcoal. 
With  the  earths  and  alkalies,  it  forms  the  salts 
called  chromats.    Yauquclin,  who  discovered 

it,  obtained  it  from  the  red  led  of  Siberia. 

CHROMIUM,  Ciikomk.  In  oryctology, a 
genus  of  the  class  metals.  White,  u  itli  a  shade 
of  yellow,  verv  brittle;  verv  difficult  of  fusion; 
gradually  OXydating  iti  the  nitric  acid,  the  oxyd 
becoming  green  when  healed  ill  a  close  vessel. 
Two  species. 

1.  C.  pluinhi.  Chroinat  of  lead  ;  red  lead  ore 
or  spar.  Pound  in  the  gold  mines  of  Bcresof, 
near  Kkatei  iubotirg  in  Siberia.  Specific  gra- 
vity from  0.7.M)  to  (*..<rJl>.  Contains 

Oxyd  of  h  ad        -  -       »"••"».  1 2 

Chromic  acid       -  -       o  |  >s 

11MUM) 

2.  C.  ferrt.  Chroinat  of  iron.  Brown,  with 
an  ashy  <frey  powder. auda  light  metallic  lustre, 
melted  with  potash  and  dissolved  in  water 
imparting  an  oranje-\ eihnv  colour  to  the  <*olu- 
tion.  Found  near  (iassin  in  France,  an  I  in 
Siberia,  in  irregular  masses:  hardness  suffi- 
cient to  scratch  glass;  insoluble  in  nitric  acid; 
melts  with  borax  in  a  fine  green  glass.  Spe- 
cific gravity  4,iV,i2:  contains 

Chromic  acid        -  -  43,0 

<  totyd  of  iron  -  -  1,7 
A  lu  mine  -  -  -  2t',3 
Silica  -       -  -  jM) 

100,0 
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Chrome,  in  the  state  of  acid,  appears  to  lie 
more  susceptible  of  combination,  aod  this  arid 
being  obtained  without  ditfieulty  from  its  na- 
tive combinations,  its  chemical  relations  have 

been  more  examined.  Chromic  acid  is  very 
soluble  in  water;  the  taste  of  the  solution  is 
sharp  and  metallic:  it  is  of  an  orange-red  co- 
lour; by  evaporation,  either  s,h •malleoli*,  *>r 
with  a  ffentle  heat,  it  affords  crystals  in  long 
■lender  prisms  of  a  ruby-red  colour.  This  acid 
combines  w  ith  the  alkalies,  earths,  and  10. -t.il  lie 
oxyds,  forming  neutral  salts,  w  hich  are  named 
chromats. 

The  combinations  of  this  acid  with  metallic 
oxyds  are  in  general  possessed  of  very  beau- 
tiful colours,  and  are  well  adapted  to  form  the 
finest  paints.  That  w  ith  oxyd  of  lea  I  has  an 
orange  yellow,  of  various  shade;  that  with 
mercury,  a  vermilion  red ;  with  silver,  ,1  car- 
mine red;  with  zinc  and  bismuth,  the  colours 
are  yellow  ;  with  copper,  cobalt,  and  antimony, 
thev  are  dull. 

CHRO'MCAL.  Ciiro'xic.  a.  (from 
Xf'1^)  time.)  A  chronical  distemper  is  of 
length,  opposed  to  acute  (Itrmrn). 

LHItO'MCLE.  (eftro#i»7/tfc,  French.)  1. 
A  reyUter  of  events  in  order  of  time  (ShaJb- 
x/.titn).    2.  A  hi  tory  (/>//.'/< //). 

/'«  Chro'miI.E.  r\  a.  (tr  111  the  ikhui.)  I. 
To  record  in  chronicle,  or  history  (Sj.e>isir). 
'2.  To  register*  to  record  (CoHgrtct'). 

t  HlMVXICLF.lt.  1.  (from  chronicle.)  I. 
A  writer  ot  chronicles  (/>o//m).  '2.  A  histo- 
rian (Haiti i'7/). 

CIIKOMCLKS,  in  the  canon  of  Scripture, 
are  two  sacred  books  called  In  the  Greeks  i'ara. 
lipomcua,  n«jaXnirojm«,  because  they  contain 
many  supplemental  relations  omitted  in  tfie 
other  historical  books.  Thev  are  an  ului.!«r- 
llieilt  of  sacred  history,  to  the  return  of  tli*» 
Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity.  The  lii»t 
book  traces  the  genealogies  of  the  Israelites 
from  Adam,  relates  the  death  ofSaul,  and  i^i  v#-> 
a  brief  account  of  David's  reign.  The  second 
traces  the  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  Jutlali, 
its  various  revolutions,  its  period  under  £cue- 
kiah,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Jeirs  by  Cyrus. 
The  Jew  s  made  hut  one  booh  of  the  Chroni- 
cles, under  the  title  of  I h!«! v-C l.cam'un.  i.  «•. 
Journals  or  Annals.  Kara  is  generally  believed 
to  be  the  author  01  these  books.  It  is  certain 
they  were  wiitteu  after  the  end  of  the  li.ihy- 
lonish  captivitv  and  the  first  year  of  the  rei^u 
of  Cyrus,  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  the  last 
chapter  of  the  second  book. 

CHItO'.N'OfiKA.M.  .v.  (/,  >  and  ^ut  ..) 
An  inscription  including  the  date  of  any  Hi  t  ion 

(lln,r,l). 

(  I1IU».\( MillA.M.M A'  I  K  AL.  a.  HeU,iljf. 
iiiiT  to  a  chronogram. 

CIIKO\(>(iKA'.MMATIST.  *.  A  writer 
of  chronograms  (Addison). 

(  IIKONO'LOfiKK.  *.  (-/e4»»fi  time,  and 
'•oy^s  doctrine.)  He  that  studies  or  explains  the 
science  of  computing  past  time  (Holder), 

CHKOXOLO'UICAL.  a.  (from  rArono. 
logy.)  Ilelating  to  the  doctrine  of  time  (  //<?#» 

CflllONOLO'UlCALLY.  ad.  (from  rhv,;. 
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nohgical.)  In  a  chronological  manner;  ac- 
cording to  the  exact  sent  ■  of  time. 

CI  lKi  >M  v  IA  Hi  1ST.  t.  One  that  studies  or 
explains  time;  a  chronologer  (.Locke). 

CHRONOLOGY,  treats  of  time,  and  as 
in  art,  shews  the  method  of  measuring  it*  parti, 
and  adapting  these,  when  distinguished  by  proper 
marks  ind  characters  to  past  transactions,  for  the 
tlJi:>'. ration  of  history.  It  therefore  consists  of  two 
parti :  the  first  treats  of  the  proper  measurement  of 
tHe,  and  the  adjustment  of  its  several  divisions; 
the  second,  of  fixing  the  dates  of  the  various  events 
recorded  in  history,  and  ranging  them  according  to 
the  several  divisions  of  time,  in  the  order  in  which 
tbey  happened. 

Chronology,  comparatively  speaking,  is  but  of 
modern  date.  The  ancient  poets  appear  to  have 
been  entirely  unacquainted  with  it;  and  Homer, 
the  most  celebrated  of  them  all,  mentions  nothing 
like  a  formal  calendar  in  any  part  of  his  writings. 
In  the  most  early  periods,  the  only  measurement 
of  time  waa  by  the  seasons,  the  revolutions  of  the 
run  and  moon:  and  many  ages  must  have  elapsed 
before  the  mode  of  computation  by  dating  events 
came  into  general  use.  Several  centuries  inter- 
Tened  between  tbe  era  of  the  Olympic  games  and 
toe  first  historians ;  and  several  more  between  these 
and  the  first  authors  of  chronology.  When  time 
first  began  to  be  reckoned,  we  find  its  measures 
very  indeterminate;  and  this  circumstance  renders 
the' historians  of  the  early  periods  remarkably  un- 
certain. Even  after  tbe  invention  of  dates  and  eras, 
we  find  the  ancient  historians  very  inattentive  to 
them,  and  inaccurate  in  their  computations.  Fre- 
quently their  eras  and  years  were  reckoned  differ- 
ently without  their  being  sensible  of  it.  or  at  least 
without  giving  the  reader  any  information  con- 
cerning it ;  a  circumstance  which  has  rendered  the 
fragments  of  their  works  now  remaining  of  very 
little  use  to  posterity.  Tbe  Chaldean  and  Egyptian 
writers  are  generally  acknowledged  to  be  fabulous ; 
and  Straho  acquaints  us,  that  Diodorus  Sicutus, 
and  the  other  early  historians  of  Greece,  were  ill  in- 
formed and  credulous-  Hence  the  disagreement 
among  the  ancient  historians,  and  the  extreme  coo- 
fusion  and  contradiction  we  meet  with  on  comparing 
tbeir  works. 

From  these  observations  it  is  obvious  how  ne- 
cessary a  proper  system  of  chronology  must  be 
fur  the  right  understanding  of  history,  and  like- 
wise how  very  difficult  it  must  be  to  establish 
such  a  system.  In  this,  however,  several  learned 
men  have  excelled,  and  their  systems  have  been 
founded,  I.  On  astronomical  observations,  par- 
ticulaily  of  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  com- 
bined with  the  calculations  of  the  eras  <inJ  years 
of  different  nations.  2.  The  testimonies  of  credible 
authors.  3.  Those  epochs  in  history  which  are  so 
well  attested  and  determined,  that  they  have  never 
been  controverted.  4.  Ancient  medals,  coins,  monu- 
ments, and  inscriptions. 

The  most  obvious  division  of  time  is  derived 
from  the  apparent  or  real  revolutions  of  the  sua 
and  moon.  Thus  the  spparenl  revolution  of  the 
sua,  or  tbe  real  rotation  of  the- earth  on  her  axis, 
constituting*  the  vicissitudes  of  day  and  night, 
must  be  evident  to  the  most  barbarous  and  igno- 
rant nations.  Tbe  moon  by  ber  motion  and 
changes,  as  naturally  and  obviously  forms  months: 
while  the  great  course  of  the  sun  through  the 
zodiac  points  out  the  larger  division  of  the  year. 
This  latter  period,  however,  was  not  soon  ac- 


curately ascertained:  for,  to  go  no  farther  back, 
we  find  that  in  the  calendar  ot  Romulus,  the  year 
was  made  to  consist  of  only  304  days ;  in  that  of 
Numa  Pompilius  of  365  days;  and  it  was  first 
ascertained  with  any  tolerable  accuracy,  at  Rome, 
in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar. 

The  day  is  divided  into  hours,  minutes,  &c  tbe 
month  into  weeks,  and  the  year  Into  months,  having 
particular  names,  aod  a  certain  number  of  days.  See 
a  particular  account  of  each  of  these  under  tbe  respec- 
tive words. 

It  is  remarkable  that  one  day  in  the  week  hat 
always  been  held  sacred  by  every  nation.  Thus, 
Saturday  was  consecrated  lo  pious  purposes  among 
the  Jews,  Friday  by  the  Turks,  Tuesday  by  the 
Africans  of  Guinea,  and  Sundsy  by  the  Christiana. 
Hence  also  tbe  origin  of  ferias  or  holidays,  fre- 
quently made  use  of  in  systems  of  chronology; 
and  which  rose  from  the  following  circumstance.  In 
the  church  of  Rome  the  old  ecclesiastical  year  began 
with  Easter-week ;  all  the  days  of  wbich  were  called 
ferias  or  feriati,  that  is,  holy,  or  sacred  days;  aud 
io  process  of  time  the  days  of  the  other  weeks  came 
to  be  distinguished  by  the  same  appellation,  for  the 
two  following  reasons:  I.  Because  every  day  ought 
to  be  holy  in  the  estimation  of  a  Christian.  2.  Be- 
cause all  days  are  holy  to  ecclesiastics,  whose  time 
ought  to  be  entirely  devoted  lo  religious  purposes. — 
The  terra  vcek  is  sometimes  used  to  signify  seven 
years,  not  only  in  the  prophetical  writings,  but  like- 
wise Irv  profane  authors;  thus  Varro,  in  his  book  in- 
scribed Ilebdomsdea,  informs  us,  that  he  had  then 
entered  the  I  'ith  week  of  his  years. 

Besides  tbe  natural  divisions  of  time  arising 
from  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  there 
are  others  which  are  formed  from  the  kss  ob- 
vious consequences  of  these  revolutions :  they 
are  called  Cycles  and  Periods;  as  the  solar  cycle, 
the  Easter  cycle,  tbe  Julian  period,  Uc.  See  those 
words- 

As  there  are  certain  fixed  points  in  the  heavens 
from  which  astronomers  begin  their  computations, 
so  there  are  certain  points  of  time  from  which  histo- 
rians begin  to  reckon;  and  these  points  or  roots 
of  time  are  called  eras  or  epochs.  The  most  remark- 
able eras  are,  those  of  the  Creation,  the  Greek 
Olympiads,  the  building  of  Kome,  the  era  of  Nabo. 
nassar,  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  birth  of  Christ, 
the  Arab.an  Uegira,  and  the  Persian  Jesdogird ;  all 
which,  together  with  several  others  of  less  note,  have 
their  beginnings  fixed  by  chronolugers  to  ihe  years 
of  tbe  Juliau  period,  to  tbe  age  of  the  world  at  those 
times,  aud  to  the  years  before  and  after  tbe  year  of 
Christ's  birth. 

The  vulgar  era  of  Christ's  birth  was  never 
settled  till  the  year  527,  when  Dionysius  Exiguus, 
a  Roman  abbot,  fixed  it  to  the  end  of  the  4713th 
year  of  the  Julian  period,  which  was  four  years 
too  late;  for  our  Saviour  was  born  before  the 
death  of  Herod,  who  sought  to  kill  him  as  sooa 
as  he  heard  of  his  birth.  And  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Josephus  (b.  xvit.  ih.  there  was 
an  eclipse  of  the  moon  in  the  time  of  Herod's  last 
illness;  which  eclipse  appears  by  our  astronomical 
tables  to  bsve  been  in  tbe  year  of  the  Julian  period 
47 It),  March  13,  at  three  hours  past  midnight,  at 
Jerusalem.  Now,  as  our  Saviour  must  have  been 
born  some  months  before  Herod's  death,  since  in 
tbe  interval  he  waa  carried  into  Egypt,  the  latest 
time  in  which  we  can  fix  tbe  true  era  of  his  birth 
is  about  the  end  of  tbe  4709th  year  of  the  Julian 

The  testimony  of  authors  is  tbe  second  prin- 
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tipal  pirt  of  historical  chronology.  Though  no 
man  has  a  right  to  be  considered  as  infallible,  it 
would  however  be  making  a  very  unfair  judgment 
of  mankind,  lo  treat  tlx  in  all  as  dupes  or  impostor* ; 
and  it  would  be  an  injury  offered  to  public  inte- 
grity, to  doubt  the  veracity  of  authors  universally 
esteemed,  and  facts  that  are  truly  worthy  of  belief. 
When  the  historian  is  allowed  to  be  completely 
able  to  judge  of  an  event,  and  to  have  no  intent  of 
deceiving  by  his  relation,  his  testimony  cannot  be 
refused. 

The  epochs  form  the  third  principal  part  of  chro- 
nology;  being  those  fixed  points  in  history  that  have 
never  been  contested,  and  of  which  there  cannot 
reasonably  be  any  doubt.  Notwithstanding  that  chro- 
nologers  tix  upon  the  events  which  are  to  serve  as 
epochs,  in  a  manner  quite  arbitrary;  yet  this  is  of 
little  consequenc  e,  provided  the  dates  of  these  epochs 
agree,  and  that  there  is  no  contradiction  in  the  facts 
themselves. 

Medals,  monuments,  and  inscriptions,  form  the 
last  of  our  four  principal  parts  of  chronology;  and 
this  study  is  but  of  very  modern  date,  scarce  more  than 
15"  years  having  elapsed  since  clove  application  has 
been  made  to  the  study  of  these.   To  the  celebrated 

Spanheim  we  OWC  the  greatest  obligations,  for  the 
progress  that  is  made  in  thi*  method;  and  it  is  by  the 
aid  of  medals  thai  M.  Va  llam  has  compos*  d  his  judi- 
cious history  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  from  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great  to  that  of  Pompey.  Nor  base 
they  been  of  less  service  in  elucidating  all  ancient 
history,  especially  that  of  the  Romans;  and  even 
sonietur.es  that  of  the  middle  ages. 

Besides  the  foregoing  general  account,  there  arc 
6ome  few  systems  of  chronology  which  may  deserve 
more  particular  notice,  as  follows. 

Saortd  Chronology, — There  have  been  various 
systems  relating  to  sacred  chronology ;  which  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  three  chief  colics  of 
the  Bible  give  a  very  different  acco  nt  of  the 
first  ages  of  the  world.  For  while  the  Hebrew 
text  reckons  about  4(100  years  from  the  creation 
to  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  lo  the  flood  1656 
years ;  the  Samaritan  makes  the  former  much 
longer,  though  it  counts  from  the  creation  to  the 
Hood  only  1  !i* >7  yean;  and  the  ScptUSgint  re- 
moves the  creation  of  the  world  to  6000  years 
before  Chri-t,  and  2250  yens  before  the  Hood. 
Many  attempts  have  been  mailt-  to  reconcile  these 
ditlerences ;  though  none  of  them  are  quite  sa- 
tisfactory. Walton  and  Vossilll  <_'i\c  the  pre- 
ference to  the  account  of  the  Septuagint;  while 
others  have  defended  the  Hebrew  text.  See  an 
abstract  of  the  different  opinions  of  learned  men 
on  this  subject,  in  Strauchius's  Brev.  Chron. 
translate  d  by  Sault,  p.  166  and  170".  See  Eahth 
(Age  of). 

The  Chinese  Chronttlogv  No  nation  has  boasted 

more  of  its  antiqoity  than  the  Chinese,  but  though 
they  be  allowed  lo  trace  their  origin  as  far  back- 
as  the  deluge,  they  have  few  or  no  authentic  re- 
cords of  their  history  for  so  long  a  period  as  500 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  This  indeed  may 
lie  owing  to  the  general  destruction  of  ancient 
remains  by  the  tyrant  Tstn-chi-boang,  in  the  year 
2\A,  or  some  say  'J40,  before  Christ,  From  a 
chronology  of  the  Chinese  history  (foe  which  we 
are  obliged  to  an  illustrious  Tartar,  who  was 
viceroy  of  Canton  in  the  year  1 7 J 4 ,  and  of  which 
a  Latin  translation  was  published  at  Home  in 
1730),  we  learn  that  the  most  remote  epoch  of 
the  Chinese  chronology  does  not  surpass  the  fir?t 
year  of  Guei-lie-wang,  or  4-4  years  Lefore  our 


vulgar  era.  And  this  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the 
practice  of  two  of  the  most  approved  historians 
of  China,  who  admit  nothing  into  their  histories 
previous  to  t'tis  period. 

The  Chinese,  in  their  computation,  make  use 
of  a  cycle  of  60  years,  called  kia-tse,  (rom  the  name 
giv'  :\  to  ihe  first  year  of  it,  which  serves  as  the  b.-is 
of  their  whole  chronology.  Every  year  of  llrs  cycle 
is  marked  with  two  letters  which  distinguish  it  from 
the  others  ;  and  all  the  veais  of  the  emperors,  for 
Upwards  of  SOUO  years,  have  names  in  history 
common  to  them  with  the  corresponding  years  of 
the  cycle.  Philos-  Trans.  Abridg.  vol.  viii.  purl  4, 
pag.  13. 

According  to  M.  Frcret,  in  his  Essays,  the  Chinese 
date  the  epoch  a  of  Yao,  one  of  their  first  emperors, 
about  the  year  *Jl4."»,  or  2057,  before  Christ;  and 
they  reckon  that  their  first  astronomical  observations, 
and  the  composition  of  their  calendar,  preceded  Yao 
l.'iO  years:  from  whence  it  is  inferred  that  the  era  of 
their  astronomical  observations  coincides  with  thai  of 
the  (  haldeans.  Bui  later  authors  date  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  sciences  in  China  from  the  grand 
dynasty  of  Tcheou,  about  1200  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  shew  that  all  historical  relations 
of  events  prior  to  the  rei^n  of  Yao  are  fabulous. 
Afem.  de  1'Histoire  des  Sciences,  &c.  Chinois,  vol.  L 
Paris  I  7"fi. 

Babylonia Egyptian,  and  ChoMfon  Annuls  — — 
Th  se  Al.  (j.bert  has  attempted  to  reduce  lo  our 
chronology,  in  a  letter  published  at  Amst.rdain 
in  174  j.  lie  begins  with  shewing,  by  the  autho- 
rises of  Macro'  ius,  Eudoxus,  Varro,  Diodorus 
Sieulus,  Pliny,  Plutarch,  St.  Auguslin,  \c.  that 
by  a  year,  the  ancients  meant  ihe  revolution  of 
any  planet  in  the  heavens ;  so  that  it  might  con- 
sist sometimes  of  only  one  day.  Thus,  according 
to  him,  the  solar  day  was  the  BStronomkal  year 
of  the  (  haldeans;  and  so  the  boasted  peri  J  of 
473*000  years,  assigned  to  their  observations,  is 
reduce!  to  I'iWJ  years  nine  months;  the  number 
of  years  which,  according  to  EusebtUS,  elapsed 
from  the  first  discoveries  of  Atlas  in  astronomy, 
in  the  :tH4th  of  Abraham,  lo  the  march  of  Alex- 
ander into  Asia  in  the  year  \i>-2  of  the  Mine  era. 
And   the   17,000   \ears  added  by   Pcrosus  to  the 

observations  of  the  Chaldeans,  reduced  in  the 
same  manner,  will  pve  40'  sears  and  six  or  seven 
months;  b-itig  the  exact  interval  between  Alex- 
ander's march  and  the  first  year  of  the  1 23d 
Olympiad,  or  the  time  to  which  Berosus  carried 
his  history. 

Ep'gcnius  ascribes  720,000  years  to  the  obser- 
vations preserved  at  Babylon  :  but  these,  aceor«U 
ing  to  M.  Gibert's  system,  amount  only  to  J  ?l 
years  three  months;  which  differ  from  C»1  ■>- 
thenet's  period  of  lfl(l3  years,  allotted  to  the  «  ;ne 
observations,  only  by  (»H  years,  the  period  c'.  i;  *ed) 
from  the  taking  of  Babylon  by  Alexander,  which 
terminated  the  latter  account,  and  to  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  to  which  Epigenius  ex- 
tended his  account. 

The  Ntriionian  Principles  of  Chronohgu — Sir 
Isaac  Newton  has  shewn,  that  the  chronology  of 
atuient  kingdoms  is  invo'ved  in  the  greatest  un- 
certainty: that  the  EuHtyeans  in  particular  had 
no  chronology  before  ih»  Persian  empire,  which 
began  536  \ears  before  Chri-t,  when  Cyrus  con- 
quered Darius  the  Alede;  thai  the  antiquities  of 
the  Greeks  are  full  of  fables,  because  their  writ- 
ings were  in  verse  only,  till  the  conquest  of  Asia 
bv  Cyrus  the  Persian,  about  which  time  Phere- 
cidcs    Syrius    and    Cadmus    Milcsius  introduced 
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prose.  After  this  time  several  of  the  Greek  his- 
torUni  introduced  the  computation  by  generation!. 
TK-  chrooology  of  the  Latins  was  ttill  more  un- 
muin:  their  old  records  were  burnt  by  the  Gauls 
'.('  years  after  the  expulsion  of  their  kings,  64 
rrars  before  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
Wore  Christ  3<t*.  The  cl.u  nologers  of  Gaul, 
.Spun,  Germany,  Scythia,  Sweden,  Britain,  and 
Inland  are  oi  a  still  later  date.  For  Scythia, 
brroal  the  Danube,  bad  no  letters,  till  Ulphilas, 
tbdr  bishop,  formed  them,  about  A.D.  270.  Ger- 
many bad  none,  till  it  received  them  from  the 
Tf«em  empire  of  the  Latins,  about  A.D.  400. 
Hi  Huns  bad  none  in  the  days  of  Procopius,  about 
A.D.  S26L  Sweden  and  Norway  received  them 
atilt  later. 

Afirt  a  general  account  of  the  defects  and  ob- 
irjr.iy  of  the  ancient  chronology,  sir  Isaac  ob- 
serves, that,  though  many  of  the  ancients  com. 
pssttd  by  generations  and  successions,  yet  the 
E.'-ptani,  Greeks,  and  Latin;,  reckoned^  the  reigns 
«f  kings  equal  to  generations  of  men,  and  three 
ef  theui  to  a  hundred,  and  sometimes  to  ISO 
mn ;  and  this  was  the  foundation  of  their  tech- 
nical chronology.  He  then  proceeds  to  evince, 
from  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  and  a  detail 
of  historical  facts,  the  difference  between  reigns 
«xl  generations;  and  that,  though  the  latter  from 
faker  to  son  may  at  an  average  be  reckoned 
stent  33  years,  or  three  of  them  equal  to  100 
sears.  y<t  when  they  are  taken  by  the  eldest  sons, 
itett  of  them  cannot  be  computed  at  more  than 
ilwut  75  or  80  years;  and  the  reigns  of  kings 
ire  still  shorter,  so  that  18  or  20  years  may  be 
tCuwerf  a  just  medium.  He  then  fixes  on  four  re- 
mirkaLle  periods,  via.  the  return  of  the  Hera- 
<Ues  into  the  Peloponnesus,  the  taking  of  Troy, 
tie  Argonautic  Expedition,  and  the  return  of  Sc- 
soitm  into  Egypt,  after  bis  wars  in  Thrace;  and 
settles  the  epocha  of  each  by  the  true  value 
af  a  generation.  We  ahall  confine  ourselves  to 
bis  estimate  of  that  of  the  Argonautic  expedition. 
Hiring  fixed  the  return  of  the  Heraclidcs  to 
it-outhe  159tb  year  after  the  death  of  Solomon, 
sad  the  destruction  of  Troy  to  about  the  76th 
tear  after  the  same  period,  be  observes,  that 
Hrrrule*  the  Argonaut  was  the  father  'of  IJyllus, 
tki  father  of  Cleodius.  the  father  of  Aristomachus, 
it  father  of  A  ristoderous,*  who  conducted  the 
Heracluies  into  Peloponnesus ;  so  that  their  re- 
tam  was  four  generations,  reckoning  by  the  chief 
of  the  family,  later  thao  the  Argonautic  expe. 
ciuon,  which  therefore  happened  about  43  years 
rtcr  the  death  of  Solomon.  This  is  farther  con- 
fnned  by  another  argument.  JEsculapius  and 
Hercules  were  Argonauts.  Hippocrates  was  the 
l'tb  inclusively  from  the  former  by  the  father's 
ude.  and  the  19th  from  the  latter  by  the  mother's 
ude;  allo,*ing  28  or  30  years  to  each  of  them, 
'be  seventeen  intervals  by  the  father,  and  the 
eighteen  intervals  by  the  mother,  will  at  a  me- 
dium, give  507  years;  and  these,  reckoning  back 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  or  the  431st  year  before  Christ,  when  Hip- 
pocrates began  to  flourish,  will  place  the  Argo- 
wytie  expedition  in  the  43rd  year  after  Solomon's 
ieath,  or  937  years  before  Christ. 

The  other  kind  of  reasoning,  by  which  sir  Isaac 
endeavours  to  establish  this  epochs,  is  purely  as. 
troooaiicaL.  The  sphere  was  formed  by  Chiron 
and  Musxus  at  the  time,  and  for  the  Argonautic 
expedition,  as  several  of  the  astcrisms  referring 
1 1  this  event  plainly  shew  :  and  at  this  time  the 
ordinal  points  of  the  equinoxes  and  solstices  were 
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placed  in  the  middle  of  the  constellations  Arieav 
Cancer,  Chela?,  and  Capricorn.  Our  author  es- 
tablishes  this  point  by  a  consideration  of  the  an- 
cient Greek  calendar,  which  consisted  of  twelve 
lunar  months,  and  each  month  of  30  days,  and 
which  required  an  intercalary  month,  began 
sometimes  a  week  or  a  fortnight  before  or  after 
the  equinox  or  solstice;  and  hence  the  first  as- 
tronomers were  led  to  the  above-mentioned  dis- 
position of  the  equinoxes  and  solstices;  and  that 
this  was  really  the  case  is  confirmed  by  the  tes- 
timonies of  Eudoxus,  Aratus,  and  Hipparchua* 
On  these  principles,  sir  Isaac  proceeds  to  argue  in 
this  manner :  The  equinoctial  colure  in  the  end 
of  the  year  1619  cut  the  ecliptic  in  «6°  44',  and 
by  this  reckoning  the  equinox  was  then  gone 
back  36°  44'  since  the  Argonautic  expedition. 
But  it  recedes  50"  in  a  year,  or  1°  in  72  years, 
and  consequently  36°  44"  in  26*45  years;  which 
counted  backward  from  the  beginning  of  I69O, 
will  place  this  expedition  about  twenty-five  years 
after  the  death  of  Solomon.  But,  as  there  is  no 
necessity  for  allowing  that  the  middle  of  the  con- 
stellations, according  to  the  general  account  of  the 
ancients,  should  be  precisely  the  middle  between 
the  prima  arielis,  and  ultima  cauds,  this  great  au- 
thor proceeds  to  examine  what  were  those  stars, 
through  which  Eudoxus  made  the  colures  to  pass 
in  the  primitive  sphere,  and  in  this  way  to  fix  the 
position  of  the  cardinal  points.  From  the  mean 
of  five  places  be  finds,  that  the  great  circle,  which, 
in  the  primitive  sphere  described  by  Eudoxus,  or 
at  the  time  of  the  Argonautic  Expedition,  was  the 
equinoctial  colure,  did,  in  the  end  of  1689,  cut 
the  ecliptic  in  *  6°  29'  15".  He  likewise,  in 
this  manner,  determines  the  mean  plane  of  the  solsti- 
tial colure  to  be  00°  SI  28'  4b",  and  as  it  is  at 
right  angles  with  the  other,  concludes  that  it  is 
rightly  drawn.  Hence  he  infers,  that  the  cardinal 
points  in  the  interval  between  that  expedition 
and  the  year  1689,  have  receded  from  those  co- 
lures  I  sign  6°  and  21)';  which,  allowing  72  years 
to  a  degree,  amounts  to  2627  years;  and  these 
counted  backwards,  as  above,  will  place  the  Ar- 
gonautic expedition  43  years  after  the  death  of 
Solomon.  Our  author  bas  by  other  methods, 
of  a  similar  nature,  established  this  epocha,  and 
reduced  the  age  of  the  world  about  500  years. 
This  elaborate  system  bas  not  escaped  censure. 
M.  Freret  and  M.  Souciet  have  attacked  it  much 
on  the  same  ground :  the  former  hath  confound- 
ed reigns  and  generations,  which  are  carefully 
distinguished  in  this  system.  The  astronomical 
objections  of  both  have  been  answered  by  sir 
Isaac  Newton  himself,  and  by  Dr.  Halley.  Phil. 
Trans,  abr.  vol.  viii.  part  iv.  p.  4,  Ac.  Newton's 
Chronology,  ch.  1.  Objections  to  Newton's  Chro- 
nology, particularly  relating  to*  the  Argonautic 
expedition,  were  also  urged  by  Dr.  Rutherforth 
and  Dr.  Bedford ;  these  were  replied  to  with 
much  ingenuity  and  more  ill-nature  by  the  testy 
Emerson. 

Among  the  earliest  writers  on  chronology,  after 
the  discovery  of  printing,  was  Paulus  Constan- 
tinus  Phrygio,  whose  *■  Chronicon  Kegum  Reg- 
norumque  omnium"  was  printed  at  Basil  in  1534. 
A  second  was  Bibliander's  work,  in  1 568  ;  and  a 
third,  Eggard's  ••  Tabulae  Chronologicae."  print- 
ed at  Rostock,  1577.  Among  the  most  valuable 
which  are  now  in  use  upon  the  continent,  are 
tables  of  Du  Fresnoy  and  Berger,  both  originally 
published  in  1719.  The  title  only  of  the  latter, 
we  believe  (Synchronistische  Universal  histo- 
ric) is  known  in  England  ;  but  those  of  the  for- 
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mer  have  been  long  received  in  credit ;  although  they 
arc  now  superseded  not  only  by  Dr.  Blair's  'rabies, 
but  bv  professor  i'lavfair's  System  of  Chronology, 
1784. 

The  following,  as  the  gi cater  epochs  in  the  chro- 
nology of  history,  have  been  selected  from  Dr.  Blair. 
The  history  of  the  intervals  may  be  easily  supplied  hy 
the  memory  of  a  retentive  reader,  or  by  reference  to 
Blair's  Tables. 
Bef  Chr 

4004  Creation  of  the  world 

3875  The  murder  of  AM 

'^74  The  bi.th  of  Scth 

3017  Enoch  translated 

234H  The  deluge 

2247  The  tower  of  Babel  built 

2000  The  b  rth  of  Abraham 

l*)2\  The  covenant  made  with  Abraham 

17*8  Joseph  sohl  into  Egypt 

1689  The  death  of  Jacob 

1635  Tlie  death  of  Joseph,  which  concludes  the  book 

of  Genesis 
15"4  The  birth  of  Aaron 
1571  The  birth  of  Most  > 

14yi  G"d'»  appearance  to  Moses  in  the  burning 

bush 

1451  The  hraclites  under  Joshua  pass  the  river  Jor- 
dan 

128,">  Debornh  defeat*  the  Canaanltes 
1263  The  Argunautie  expedition  undertaken 
1230'  The  deatli  of  Gideon 
1 IK8  Jephtbab'a  vow 

1 1«4  Troy  taken 

111"  Sampson  betrayed  to  the  Philistines 
1104  The  return  of  the  Heraclidse  to  Peloponnesus. 
1095  The  Israelites  ask  for  u  king.    Saul  anointed 
1071)  Athens  governed  by  arrhons 

ld48  Jerusalem  taken  by  David 
1044  The  migration   of  the    Io.-.ic  colonies  from 
Gr< 

I0t3  Absalom*!  rebellion 

1004  Solomon's  dedication  of  the  temple 

9*0'  The  birth  of  Lvcurgws 

907  Homer  supposed  to  have  flourished 

897  The  death  of  Ahab 

890'  Elijah's  translation 

814  The  kingdom  of  Macedon  begins 

800  Jonah  prophesies 

790  Amos 

785  Uosea 

758  Nahuin 

737  Isaiuh,  who  prophesied  above  t'O  years 

754  Micah  prophesies 

7 .5. J  The  a  ra  ol  the  building  of  Rome 

750  The  rape  of  the  Sabines 

731  Habakkuk  prophesies 

721  Bamaria  taken.   The  first  eclipse  of  the  moon 

upon  record 
110  SeaachetuYi  army  A*  stroy<  i 

690'  Isaiah  the  prophet  put  to  death 

680'  Arihiloi  bus  tlie  poet  flourishes 

677  The  combat  ol  the  Iloratu  and  Curiatii. 

650*  Byzantium  built 

648  Cyrene  in  Africa  founded 

6*7  Jeremiah  prophesies 

628  Zephauiah 

6!*3  Draco  eMablishi -  his  laws  at  Athens 

60 5  The  beginning  of  the  captivity 

600  Sappho  llourishes 

593  E/ekiel  prophesies 

591  Institution  of  ti.e  Pythian  games 

587  Jerusalem  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar 

560  Pisisuatus  usurped  the  tyranny  of  Athens 
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558  Daniel  prophesies 
539  Pythagoras  llourishes 

530  Cyrus  gives  an  edict  for  the  return  of  the  Jews 
528  Haggai  prophesies 
527  Zerbariah 

525  Cambyaes  conquers  Egypt 
520  Confucius  flourishes 
515  The  tempi-'  of  Jerusalem  finished 
509  The  consular  government  begins  at  Home 
.504  Sardis burnt  by  the  Athenians 
4PO  The  battle  of  Marathon 
4*0  The  defeat  of  Satamis 
4  58  Ezra  flourishes 
4  >'">  Nehemiah  the  prophet 
45 1  Laws  of  the  twelve  lablci  compiled 
445  Herodotus  read,  bis  history  at  Athens 
4      Tlie  Metonic  cycle  began.  July  15 
4  il    Beginning  ol  the  IVlopnnnesiau  war 
431  About  this  time  the  History  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment finishes 

401  The  retreat  of  the  10,000  Greek*  under  Xeno- 
phon.   Tl  e      tyrants  expelled  from  Athens 
by  Thrasybulus 
398  The  military  catapultsc  invented 
;  ;»o  Plato  made  his  first  voyage  into  Sicily 
357  Dionysius  the  tyrant  ex;e  Ih-d  Syracuse 
343  The  war  between  the  Unmans  and  Samnites 
340  The  Carthaginians  defeated  by  Thnolcon 
3  16  Philip  of  Macedon  killed  by  Pausauiaa 
327  Alexander's  expedition  into  India 
3.'3  The  death  of  Alexander 
322  Demosthenes put  to  death  bv  Anttpater 
'**f)n  The  first  1  arbors  came  from  S  cdy  to  Home 

Athens  taken  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes 
7*0  Lysitnachus  takes  possession  of  .Macedon 
*v.4  The  septungint  translation  ot  the  (Hd  Testa- 
ment thought  to  have  been  made 
•J7^  Tlie  Gauls  under  Breiiims  cut  to  pieces 
264  Th.1  beginning  of  Hie  lir-t  I'unic  war 
200  The  Carthaginians  defeated  at  sea  by  the  Ro- 
mans 

256  Regttlttf  defeated  by  the  Carthaginians 
•!4  I   Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  put  to  death 
735  The  temple  of  Janus  shut  the  first  time  after 
Numa 

224  The  colossus  of  Rhodes  thrown  down  bv  an 

earthquake 

21U  The  second  Punft  war  begins.    Atmibal  passes 

the  Alps 
21 C  The  batile  of  Cannae 
'2\2  Syracuse  taken  by  Marcel]  ua 

'2''!  Anmbal  defeated  at  Zona 

8U0  The  first  Macedonian  war  begins 

190  The  first  Roman  Army  enters  Asia 

187  Anttochus  the  Great  defeated  and  killed 

170  Paper  invented  in  LVina 

1«.'7  Tiie  rust  library  erc<  t<  d  at  Rome 

I4:»  The  third  Pum»*  srar  begins 

146  farthagt  destroyed  by  PubHoa  Seipio 

137  Ptolemy  Phryocnn  1  .-.ma  new  restoration  of 

learning  at  Alexandria 
116  Cleopatra  assumes  the  Government  of  Egypt 
107  Cicero  born 

1  u  1  Marius  and  Catullus  defeat  the  Cimbri 
100  The  birth  of  Julius  (  a  sar 
99  Lusitania  conquered  by  the  Romans 
The  Mtthridatic  war  begins 

I  Cicero  made  his  first  oration 

06  Mithridatea  defeated  by  Pompey 

05  The  reign  of  die  Seleucidm  emlj  in  Svria 

6*3  Catiline's  conspiracy  detected 

55  C-<  sar's  first  expedition  against  Britain 
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SO  Cr«ar  besieges  Pompey  in  Brundusium 

4*  The  battle  of  Pharsalta 

41  Oar  killed  ia  the  senate-house 

40  Jerusalem  occupied  by  Antigonus 

31  Tbe  battle  of  Actium :    Marc  Antony  and 

Cleopatra  defeated 
25  TV  Egyptiant  adopt  the  Julian  year 

P  Augustus  corrects  the  calendar 

4  Our  Saviour'*  birth  :  four  yean  before  the  com- 
mon xra. 

Christian  /Era. 

Aft  Christ 

6  Our  Saviour  disputes  with  the  Jewish  doctors 
14  Augustus  dies  at  Nola 

17  T»c!ve  cities  in  Asia  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quale 

2fi      John  the  Baptist  enters  on  his  ministry 
'.'7  John  baptizes  our  Saviour 
31  Our  Saviour's  crucifixion 
85  St  Paul  converted 
37  TiDeiius  dies  at  Misenum 
39  St.  Matthew  writes  his  gospel 
41  Clandius's  expedition  into  Britain 
44  St.  Mark  wrote  his  gospel 
SI  Caractacus  carried  ia  chains  to  Rome 
hi  The  council  of  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem 
>4  The  death  of  Claudius 
'n  Nero  puts  his  mother  Agrippina  to  death 
fl  Boadicea,  the  British  queen,  defeats  the  Ro- 
mans 

C2  Sl  Paul  sent  in  bonds  to  Rome 

U  The  first  persecution  against  the  Christians 

The  Jewish  war  begins 
«7  St  Ptter  and  St.  Paul  put  to  death 
7i>  Titus  destroys  Jerusalem 

Si  Tbe   second    persecution   against   the  Chris- 
tiins 

IM  Pbny  ti.e  younger  sends  Trojan  his  celebrated 

account  of  tbe  Christians 
t«7  The  third  persecution  cgaiost  the  Christians 
I  Id  Tbe  fourth  persecution  against  the  Christians 
I  JO  Adrian  rebuilds  Jerusalem 
!  Ij  Condosion  of  the  Jewish  war,  when  the  Jews 

•ere  all  banished  Judea 
' u'3  The  wo.-ship  of  Serapis  introduced  at  Rome 

■  rJ  Tbe  fifth  persecution  against  the  Christians 
*'>S  The  sixth  persecution  against  the  Christians 

■  '•>  >  Tbe  seventh  persecution 

A  great  pestilence  in  the  Roman  empire 
i-7  Tbe  eighth  persecution  of  the  Christiana 
A3  Zenobu  takes  possession  of  Egypt 
~  -  The  ninth  peraecution  against  the  Christians 
*>l  Carausiua  killed  by  AJectus 

The  Roman  empire  attacked  by  tbe  northern 
nations.    Carausius  reigns  in  Britain 
S-i  The  tenth  persecution  against  the  Christians 
Hi  Maxeotius  defeated  by  Constantino 
MJ  Coosttntine  begins  to  favour  the  Christians 
Jfc  Tbe  first  general  council  of  Nice 
40  Tae  death  of  Constantino  the  Great 

Persecution  of  tbe  Christians  in  Persia 
V*  Tbe  Roman  empire  divided  into  the  eastern  and 
western 

Tbe  tyrant  Maximus  defeated 
The  Vandals,  Alans,  and  Suevi,  spread  into 
France  and  Spain 
<  '  Rome  taken  and  plundered  by  Alaric 
Vi)  The  kingdom  of  the  French  begins  upon  the 

lower  Rhine 
j-s  The  Romans  leave  Britain 
♦  >3  The  Theodosian  codex  published 
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449  The  Saxons  arrive  in  Britain 
452  The  city  of  Venice  takes  its  rise 
455  Rome  taken  by  Genseric 

475  Hengist's  massacre  of  the  British  nobles 

476  The  western  empire  finishes 

493  Tbe  kingdom  of  Italy  passes  from  the  Heruli  to 

the  Ostro-Goths. 
496  Clovis  baptized,  and  Christianity  embraced  in 

Pi  ance  * 
506*  The  Jewish  Talmud  published 

510  Paris  made  the  capital  of  the  French  do- 

minions 

51 1  Arthur  defeats  the  Saxons  in  the  battle  of  Badon- 

h.U 

516  The  computing  of  time  by  tbe  Christian  sera  in- 
troduced bv  Dionysius 
529  The  code  of  Justinian  published 
583  The  digest  of  Justinian  published 
536  Rome  taken  by  Belisarius 
551  The  manufacture  of  silk  introduced  into  Europe 

from  India  by  some  monks 
558  A  terrible  plague  all  over  Europe,  Asia,  and 

Africa,  which  continues  near  fifty  years 
580  Cosroes  the  Great  defeated,  and  dies  of  grief 
589  Rome  overflowed  by  the  Tiber 
597  Augustin  the  monk  arrives  in  England 
6< '6  Tbe  power  of  the  popes  begins 
622  The  Hegira  of  Mahomet  begins 
637  Jerusalem  taken  by  the  Saracens 
640  Alexandria  taken  by  the  Saracens,  and  the  great 

library  there  burnt 
653  The  Saracens  take  Rhodes,  and  cut  to  pieces 

the  famous  colossus 
709  Ina,  king  of  Wes-iex,  publishes  bis  laws 
748  Tbe  computing  of  years  from  the  birth  of  Christ 

began  to  be  used  in  histories  about  this 

time 

750  The  Merovingian  race  ends  in  France 

751  The  second  race  of  the  French  kings  begins  with 

Pepin,  surnamed  the  Little 
762  Bagdad  built  by  A Imansor 
774  Pavia  taken  by  Charlemagne 
77B  The  battle  of  Roncevaux 

800  The  emperors  of  the  West,  or  of  Germany, 
begin 

822  The  Saracens  besiege  Constantinople 
810  A  civil  war  among  the  Saracens 
828  The    heptarchy    of    England    united  under 
Egbert 

832  Painters  banished  from  the  Eastern  Empire 

838  The  Picts  defeated  by  the  Scott 

840  Tbe  death  of  Lewis  the  Debonnaire 

843  Tbe  French  peers  make  a  new  division  of  the 

French  dominions 
853  The  Normans  get  possession  of  some  cities  in 

France 

867  The  Danes  conquer  Northumberland 
872  Alfred  defeated  by  the  Danes 

878  Alfred  conceals  himself  in  Athelney 

879  The  kingdom  of  Aries  begins 

886  The  university  of  Oxford  said  to  have  been 
founded 

888  The  dominions  of  Charles  le  Gros  divided  into 

five  kingdoms 
904  The  Hungarians  ravage  Italy 
912  The  Normans  establish  themselves  in  France 

under  Rollo 

936  Tbs  Saracen  empire  divided  by  usurpation  into 

seven  kingdoms 
941  Arithmetic  brought  into  Europe 
964  The  kingdom  of  Italy  conquered  by  Otho 
987  The  third  race  of  the  French  kings  begins  under 

Hugh  Capet 
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'j'jii  U.iiO   III.   mikes  t>  e  empire  of  Germany 

eWtivt 

101. i  The  Danes,  under  feueno,  get  possession  of 

I.:  .■• 

1032  The  kir.gdomi  Castile  arid  Arragon  begin 
IfM.i  The  lu.Lv  tike  potter won of  Persia 
,0'7  Malcolm  III.  killi  Matbt  th 
1(K»5  Jeruulern  taken  by  the  Turks  from  the  Sa- 
racens 

1066  The  conquest  of  England  under  William  duke 

of  Norrnar.dy 
JOfcO  The  Donte'day  survey  compiled 

The  first  irii  a  h  t'»  the  Holy  Laud 
1110  Learning  revived  at  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge 

I  I  \  H  The  ur«!er  of  the  knight!  tf  rr  plars  instituted 
1140  King  Mcphen  drbaud  and  taken  prisoner  in 

the  battle  of  Lincoln 
1  146  Tlte  empress  Matilda  retires  out  of  England 
1  147  The  second  crusade 
1151  The  canon  law  composed  by  G  rattan 
l|.p>4  The  party  names  of  Gutlls  and  Gibbelines 

begin 

1169  The  emperor  Frederick  destroys  Milan 
1172  Henry  II.  take  ,  ^session  of  Ireland 
1 1 77  S  Jailin  repulsed  before  Jerusalem 
ll'd'J  The  kings  of  England  and  Trance  go  to  the 
Holy  Land 

1192  Richard  Cccur  de  Lion  defeats  Saladin  at 
Aacalon 

1204  Normandy    conquered,    aiid    re-united  to 
Piani  c 

1215  .Magna  <  barta  signed  by  kirg  John 
\  2t7  The  Tartars  under  Gitigis-Lau  overrun  the  Sa- 
racen enipiie 
1233  The  inquisition  trusted  to  the  Dominicans 
l^.'i  J  The  famous  astronomical  tables  are  composed  by 

Alfonso  XI-  king  of  Castile 
1  J73  The  empire  of  the  present  Austrian  family 
begins 

1279  The  mortmain-act  passed  in  England 
1283  Wales  conquered  by  Edward  the  First 
1293  The  regular  succession  of  the  English  parlia- 
ment* begins 
1307  The  beginning  of  the  Swiss  cantons 

I  A  1(1  Th  •  kai-hts  of  St.  .loli ii  take  Rhodes 

1312  The  knights  templars  condemned 

13  Iti  The  battle  of  <  Iressy 

|:l  |9  The  order  of  the  garter  instituted 

1351  The  Turks  enter  Kuropa 

I3.?6  The  battle  of  Poiclicrs 

1381  Wat  Tyler's  insurrection 

13110  The  battle  of  <  Uteiburn 

1414  The  council  of  Constance 
I -Ho  The  art  of  printing  discovered 
I45&  The  battle  of  St.  Albans 
1471  The  battle  of  Tewksbury 

1 47 H  Lorenzo  de  Medici  i       lleil  Florence 
1485  The  battle  of  HoSWOrth 

14!I7  The  Portuguese  first  sail  to  the  East  Indies 

l5tiK  The  league  of  Catnbray  formed 

1.M7  The  Reformation  begun  by  Luther 

\~>  ">  Rhodes  takm  by  the  Turks 

1627  Rome  taken  by  <  hailes  V. 

1534  The  Reformation  takes  place  in  England 

1545  The  council  of  Trent  begins 

1  > r  1  The  victory  of  Lepanto  obtained 

l.»7 1  The  massacre  of  l'aris 

IfiK'J  Pope  Gregory  introduces  the  new  style 

ir.Hl  Mary  queen  of  Sons  beheaded 

l.r>*!!  The  destruction  <  f  the  SpapUh  Armada 
1596  Cadi*  taken  by  the  English 
160  I  Ostend  taken  by  the  Spaniatds 
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The  invention  of  the  telescope 
l»;i4  Napier  in*ents  the  logarithms 
IMS  Tr.e  »>nod  of  Durt  begins 
10 ID  Harvey    discovers    the    circulation    of  trie 
Mood 

1620  Copper  money  tirM  introduced  into  England 

1621  The  civil  war  with  the  Huguenots  in  France 

\G  J'J  Nine  members  imprisoned  for  their  speeches  in 

llu  house  of  commons 
1640  The  Scots  army  e:;ter:>  England 
164:2  King  Charles  demands  the  hve  members 
IHA  j  The  battle  of  Naseby 
1649  K^g  (  barles beheaded 

1652  The  first  war  between  the  English  and  Dutch 

begins 

1660  The  Restoration  of  Charles  IL 
I  (j<j  J  Ttie  li  y  d  S..v!ety  ev-lLsUd 
l«t"0  A  ^'reat  c  met  observed 

16*13  Lord  Russel  beheaded 

1638  The  Rev i  lotion  in  England 

1692  The  tea.tight  of  La  Hugue 

17114  Gibraltar  talc  n  by  idmiral  Hook 

1706'  The  battle  of  Kimdhes 

170:1  The  battle  of  Pultowa 

I7_'n  The  South  Sea  scheme  begins 

\727  The  siege  ol  Gibraltar  by  the  Spaniards 

I7:>0  The  interest  on  the  public  funds  reduced  to 

three  per  cent. 
I7.">2  The  new  style  introduced  into  Great  Britain 
1700'  The  American  stamp-act  repealed 
1772  The  revolution  in  Denmark 
I  77  ?  The  order  of  the  Jesuits  suppressed 
177.%  The  American  war  commend  d 
1 77i*  The  siege  of  Gibraltar  begun 
17  SO  The  rii>ts  in  London 
I7fl  Herscbel  d«s  overed  th  •  Georgian  planet 
1782  The  sea-rtiil.t  under  Rodney 
I  7?.i  The  preliminaries  of  a  general  peace  signetL 

Ameriea  declared  independent 
1  ,"'-!>  The  revolution  in  France  begins 
I7i>3  Louis  XVI.  beheaded 
lf9H  The  battle  of  the  Nile 
I  7V.)  Buonaparte  made  first  consul  of  Fiance 

1801  The  planet  Ceres  discovered  by  Piazzi 
lx<)|  Union  with  Ireland  carried  into  effect 

1802  Peace  with  France.  Holland,  fcc. 
IH0.1  War  between  England  and  France 

1«04  France  formed  into  an  empire.  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  being  crowned  emperor,  De- 
cember 2 

1>-i>  I  Planet  Juno  discovered  by  Harding 

Istt.'i  War  between  Knu land  and  Spain.  London  wet 
docks  at  Wapptttg  opened.  Victory  ofi  Tra- 
falgar, and  death  of  Lord  Nelson 

1>10G  Mr  Pitt,  .Mr.  Fox,  and  Lord  Cornwallis  died. 
Lord  Melville  trie*!  and  acquitted 

1  »07  Planet  Vesta  discovered  by  Olbers 

11(14  Buonaparte  expell-d  from  France,  and  Louis 
XVIII.  placed  on  the  French  throne 

1815  Conspiracy  in  France:  Buonaparte  restored. 
Battleof  Waterloo!  capture  of  Paris  by  the 
allied  armies  under  Wellington  and  Blucher. 
Buonaparte  e\d.d  to  St.  Helens:  Louis 
XVI1L  again  brought  back  to  l'aris. 

CHRONOMETER,  «"  general,  rAcnntea 
any  instrument  or  machine  osed  in  measuring 
time :  such  are  dial*,  clocks,  vratche*,  c*c. 
The  term  chronometer,  however,  is  often  u>e<l 
in  a  more  limitetl  sense,  f  r  ;i  kind  of  clock  »m 
contrived  .»s  to  measure  a  small  portion  of  time 
with  great  exactness,  even  to  the  sixteenth  part 
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of  t  second ;  of  saeh  a  one,  invented  by  the 
late  ingenious  Mr.  George  (J  rah  am,  there  is  a 
description  in  Design Hers 's  Experimental  Phi- 
losophy, which  inust  he  allowed  to  he  of 
great  use  for  measuring  small  portions  of  time 
in  astronomical  observations,  the  time  of  the 
fall  of  bodies,  the  velocity  of  running-  waters, 
kc. 

Now,  indeed,  the  word  is  nsed,  especially  by 
watchmakers  and  navigators,  to  denote  a  watch 
or  portable  machine,  in  which  by  the  nature 
of  the  scapement  and  the  compensations  for 
heat  and  cold,  mean  time  is  or  ought  to  be 
kept  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  determine  the 
longitude  at  sea.    See  Scapement  and  Time- 

EEEPEK. 

CHROXOSCOPE,  a  word  sometimes  used 
for  a  pendulum  or  machine  to  measure  time. 

CHRU'PSIA.  (crupsia,  yj>4**,  from  y;**, 
colour,  and  e^m,  sight.)  Visus  coloratus.  A 
disease  of  the  eves,  in  which  the  person  per- 
ceives objects  of"  a  different  colour  from  their 
natural. 

CHRYSALIS,  or  Aurema,  in  natural  his- 
tory, a  state  of  rest  and  seeming  insensibility, 
which  butterflies,  moths,  and  several  other 
kinds  of  insects  must  pass  through,  before  they 
arrive  at  their  winged  or  most  perfect  state.  In 
this  state,  no  creatures  afford  so  beautiful  a  va- 
riety as  the  butterfly  kinds,  and  they  all  pass 
through  this  middle  state  without  one  excep- 
tion. The  figure  of  the  aurelia  or  chrysalis  ge- 
nerally approaches  to  that  of  a  cone ;  or  at  least 
the  hinder  part  of  it  is  in  this  shape;  and  the 
creature,  while  in  this  atatf,  seems  to  have 
neither  legs  nor  wings,  nor  to  have  any  power 
of  walking.  It  appears  indeed  to  have  hardly 
so  much  as  life.  It  takes  no  nourishment, 
nor  has  it  any  organs  for  taking  anv ;  and 
its  posterior  part  is  all  that  seems  animated, 
this  having  a  power  of  giving  itself  some 
motions.  The  external  covering  of  the  chry- 
salis is  cartilaginous,  and  considerably  large, 
and  is  usually  smooth  and  glossy :  but  some 
few  of  them  have  a  few  hairs;  some  are  also  as 
hairy  as  the  caterpillars  from  which  they  are 
produced ;  and  others  are  rough,  and  as  it 
were,  shagreened  all  over.  In  all  of  these 
there  maybe  distinguished  two  sides;  the  one 
of  which  is  the  back,  the  other  the  belly  of  the 
animal.  On  the  anterior  part  of  the  latter, 
there  may  always  be  distinguished  certain  little 
elevations  running  in  ridges,  and  resembling 
the  fillets  wound  about  mummies:  the  part 
whence  these  have  their  origin  is  esteemed  the 
head  of  the  animal.  The  other  side,  or  back, 
is  smooth,  and  of  a  rounded  figure  in  most  of 
the  chrysalises ;  but  some  have  ridges  on  the 
anterior  part  and  sides  of  this  part ;  and  these 
usually  terminate  in  u  point,  and  make  an  an- 
gular appearance  on  the  chrysalis. 

From  this  difference  is  drawn  the  first  gene- 
ral distinction  of  these  bodies.  They  are  by 
this  divided  into  two  classes ;  the  round  and 
the  angular  kinds.  The  first  are,  hy  the 
French  naturalists,  called  feves ;  from  the 
frtmmoci  custom  of  calling  the  chrysalis  of  the 
silkworm,  which  is  round,  bv  this  name. 

VOL.  III. 


There  Is  something  more  regular  in  this  dis- 
tinction than  might  at  first  be  conceived ;  for 
the  division  is  continued  from  the  fly-state  :  the 
roundni  chrysalises  being  almost  all  produced 
by  the  phalaena*  or  moths;  and  the  angular  ones 
by  the  napilios,  or  day-flies  There  arc  several 
subordinate  distinctions  of  these  kinds;  hut,  in 
genera),  they  are  less  different  from  one  another 
than  the  caterpillars  from  whence  they  are  pro- 
duced. The  head  of  those  of  the  first  class 
usually  terminates  itself  by  two  angular  parts, 
which  stand  separate  one  from  another,  and 
resemble  a  pair  of  h  oms.  On  the  hack,  emi- 
nences and  marks  are  discovered,  which  ima- 
gination may  form  into  eyes,  nose,  chin,  and 
other  parts  of  the  human  face. 

There  is  a  great  variety  and  a  great  deal  of 
beauty  in  the  figures  and  arrangement  of  the 
eminences  and  spots  on  the  other  parts  of  the 
body  of  the  chrvsallses  of  different  kinds.  It 
is  a  general  observation,  that  those  chrysalises 
which  are  terminated  by  a  single  horn",  afford 
day-butterflies  of  the  kind  of  those  which  have 
buttoned  antenna1,  and  whose  wings,  in  a  state 
of  rest,  cover  the  under  part  of  their  body,  and 
which  use  all  their  six  legs  in  walking,  those  of 
many  other  kinds  using  only  four  of  them. 
Those  chrysalises  which  are  terminated  by  two 
angular  bodies,  and  which  are  covered  with  a 
great  number  of  spines,  and  have  the  figure  of 
a  human  face  on  their  back  in  the  greatest  per- 
fection, afford  butterflies  of  the  day-kind  ;  and 
of  that  class  the  characters  of  which  are,  their 
walking  on  four  legs,  and  using  the  other  two, 
that  is,  the  anterior  part,  in  the  manner  of  anus 
or  hands.  The  chrysalises  which  have  two  an- 

Sular  bodies  on  their  heads,  hut  shorter  than 
lose  of  the  preceding,  and  whose  hack  shows 
but  a  faint  sketch  of  the  human  face,  and  which 
have  fewer  spines,  and  those  less  sharp,  always 
turn  to  that  sortof  butterfly  the  upper  wings  of 
which  are  divided  into  segments,  one  of  which 
is  so  long  as  to  represent  a  tail,  and  whose  under 
wings  are  folded  over  the  upper  part  of  the 
back.  A  careful  observation  will  establish 
many  more  rules  of  this  kind,  which  are  not  so 
perfect  as  to  be  free  from  all  exceptions:  yet 
are  of  great  use,  as  they  teach  us  in  general 
what  sort  of  fly  we  are  to  expect  from  the 
chrysalis,  of  which  we  know  not  the  cater- 
pillar, and  therefore  can  only  judge  from  up- 
jiearances.  These  are  the  principal  differences 
of  the  angular  chrysalises  ;  the  round  ones  also 
have  their  different  marks  not  less  regular  than 
those. 

The  greater  number  of  the  round  chrysalises 
have  the  hinder  part  of  their  body  of  the  figure 
of  a  cone;  but  the  upper  end,  which  oiljrht  to 
be  its  circular  plane  base,  is  usually  bent  and 
rounded  into  a  sort  of  knee;  tins  is  generally 
called  the  head  of  the  chrysalis  j  bat  there  are 
also  some  of  this  kind,  the  head  of  which  is 
terminated  by  a  nearly  plane  surface;  sonic  of 
the  creeping  ten-legged  caterpillars  give  chry- 
salises of  this  kind,  which  have  each  of  them 
two  eminences  that  seem  to  bring  them  tow. .i  ds 
the  angular  kind. 

A  inong  U»e  angular  chrysalises  there  arc  i  nine 
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whose  colours  seem  as  worthy  our  observation 
as  the  shapes  of  the  other.  Many  of  them  ap- 
pear superbly  clothed  in  gold.  These  elegant 
suedes  have  obtained  the  name  of  chrysalis  and 
aurelia,  which  are  derived  from  CtreeU  and 
!,.'<•  in  words,  signifying  gold  ;  and  from  these 
all  other  bodies  of  the  same  kind  have  been 
called  hv  the  same  names,  though  less,  or  not 
at  all,  entitled  to  them.  Some  are  all  over  of 
an  elegant  green,  as  is  the  chrysalis  of  the  fen- 
nel caterpillar;  others  of  an  elegant  yellow; 
ami  some  of  a  bright  greenish  tinge,  variegated 
with  spots  of  a  shining  black  ;  we  have  a  very 
beautiful  instance  of  this  kind  in  the  chrysalis 
of  the  cabbage-caterpillar.  The  general  co- 
lour  of  the  chrysalis  of  the  common  butter- 
flies, however,  is"  brown. 

The  parts  being  distinguishable  in  the  chry- 
salis, we  easily  find  the  difference  of  the  species 
of  the  fly  that  is  to  proceed  from  it.  The  naked 
rye  shows  whether  it  be  one  of  those  that  have, 
or  of  those  that  have  not,  a  trunk  ;  and  the  as- 
sistance of  a  microscope  shoivs  the  antennas  so 
distinctly,  that  we  are  able  to  discern  whether 
it  belong  to  the  day  or  night  class  ;  and  often 
to  what  gent » s,  if  not  the  very  species:  nay,  in 
the  plumose  horned  kinds,  we  may  see,  by  the 
antennas  whether  a  male  or  female  tdialama  is 
to  be  produced  from  the  chrysalis;  the  horns  of 
the  female  being  in  this  state  evidently  nar- 
rower, and  appearing  less  elevated  above  the 
common  surface  of  the  body,  than  those  of  the 
male.  All  these  parts  of  the  chrysalis,  how- 
ever, though  seen  very  distinctly,  are  laid  close 
to  one  another,  and  seem  to  form  only  one 
mass;  each  of  them  is  covered  with  its  own 
peculiar  membrane  in  this  state,  and  all  are 
surrounded  together  by  a  common  one;  and  it 
i*  only  through  these  that  we  see  them  ;  or  ra- 
ther w'e  see  on  these  the  figures  of  all  the  parts 
moulded  within,  and  therefore  it  requires  at- 
tention to  distinguish  them.  The  chrysalis  is 
soft  w  hen  first  produced,  and  is  wetted  on  the 
front  with  a  viscous  liquor;  its  skin,  though 
very  tender  at  first,  dries  and  hardens  by  de- 
grees :  but  this  viscous  liquor,  which  surrounds 
the  wines,  leg*.  &<\  hardens  almost  imme- 
diately; and  in  consequence  fastens  all  those 
limbs,  \r.  into  a  mass,  which  were  before 
loose  from  one  another :  this  liquor,  as  it 
hardens,  loses  its  transparence,  and  becomes 
brown;  so  that  it  is  only  while  it  is  yet  moist 
that  these  parts  are  to  he  seen  distinct. 

It  is  evident  from  the  whole,  that  the  chry- 
salis i*  no  other  than  a  butterfly,  the  parts  of 
which  are  hid  under  certain  membranes  which 
fasten  them  together;  and,  that  when  the  limbs 
are  arrived  at  their  due  strength,  they  become 
■  hie  to  break  through  these  membranes,  and 
then  expand  and  arrange  themselves  in  their 

f Toper  order.  The  first  metamorphosis,  there- 
ore,  differs  nothing  from  the  second,  except 
that  the  butterfly  comes  from  the  body  of  the 
caterpillar  in  a  weak  sta'c,  with  limbs  unable 
to  perform  their  offices,  while  it  proceeds  from 
tlie  rhrVttlis  perfect. 

Mr.  Reaumur,  in  his  History  of  Insects,  vol. 
•        given  many  curious  particulars  on  the 


structure  and  uses  of  the  several  coverings  that 
attend  the  varieties  of  the  caterpillar-kind  in 
this  state.  These  creatures  in  general  remain 
wholly  immoveable,  and  seem  to  have  no  busi- 
ness in  it  but  a  patient  attendance  on  the  time 
when  they  are  to  become  butterflies ;  end  this 
is  a  change  that  can  happen  to  them,  only  as 
their  parts,  before  extremely  soft  and  weak,  are 
capable  of  hardening  and  becoming  firm  by  de- 
grees, by  the  transpiration  of  that  abundant  hu- 
midity which  before  kept  them  soft:  and  tbi* 
is  proved  by  an  experiment  of  Mr  Rcaumnr, 
who,  inclosing  some  chrysalises  in  a  class  tube, 
found,  after  some  time,  a  small  quantity  of 
w  afer  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  which  could  have 
come  there  no  other  wav,  hut  from  the  body  of 
the  inclosed  animal.  This  transpirationde- 
pends  greatly  on  the  temperature  of  the  air;  it 
is  increased  by  heat,  and  diminished  by  cold : 
but  it  has  also  its  peculiarities  in  regard  to  the 
several  species  of  butterfly  to  which  the  chry- 
salis belongs. 

Mr.  Reaumur  has  proved,  moreover,  that  heat 
and  cold  make  great  differences  in  the  time  of 
hatching  the  butterfly  from  its  chrysalis  state: 
and  this  he  particularly  tried  with  great  accu- 
racy and  attention,  by  putting  them  in  ve^srlsin 
warm  rooms,  and  in  ice-houses;  and  it  seemed 
w  holly  ow  ing  to  the  hastening  or  retarding  the 
evaporation  of  the  abundant  humidity  of  the 
animal  in  the  chrysalis  stat«\  that  it  sooner  or 
later  appeared  in  the  butterfly  form.  He  var- 
nished over  some  chrysalises,  in  order  to  try 
w  hat  would  he  the  effect  of  thus  wholly  prevent- 
ing their  transpiration  ;  and  the  consequence 
w  as,  that  the  butterfly  came  forth  from  these  two 
months  later  than  their  natural  time.  Thus 
was  the  duration  of  the  animal  in  this  >ut* 
lengthened  ;  that  is,  its  existence  was  lengtli- 
ened;  hut  without  anv  advantage  to  the  crea- 
ture, since  it  was  a  ll  this  time  in  its  state  of 
inaction,  and  probably  of  insensibility. 

Though  this  was  of  no  consequence,  Mr. 
Reaumur  deduces  a  hint  from  it  that  seems  to 
he  of  some  use.  lie  observes,  that  hens'  eggs, 
of  which  we  make  so  much  use,  and  eat  iu  so 
many  forms,  are  properly  a  sort  of  chrysalis  of 
the  animal:  their  germ,  after  they  are  impreg- 
nated by  the  cock,  containing  the  young  animal 
alive;  and  waiting  only  a  due  degree  ol  warmth 
to  he  hatched,  and  appear  iu  its  proper  form. 
Eggs  transpire  notwithstanding  thehardoessol 
their  shells;  and  when  they  have  been  long 
kept,  theie  is  a  road  found  near  one  of  their 
ends,  between  the  shell  and  the  internal  mem- 
brane. This  is  a  mark  of  their  being  stale, 
and  is  the  effect  of  an  evaporation  of  part  of 
their  humidity :  and  the  same  varnish  which 
had  been  used  to  the  chrysalis,  being  tried  on 
ej  gs,  w  as  found  to  preserve  them  for  two  years, 
as  fresh  as  if  laid  hut  the  same  day,  and  such  a* 
the  nicest  palate  could  not  distinguish  from 
those  that  were  so.  (See  Kr.os.)  Ft  is  not  ye: 
known  how  much  farther  this  useful  specula- 
tion might  be  carried,  and  whether  it  might 
not  he  of  great  use  even  to  human  life,  to  in- 
vent something  that  should  act  in  the  manner 
of  this  varnish,  by  being  rubbed  over  the  body. 
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as  the  athletsp  did  of  old,  and  the  savages  of 
the  West  Indies  do  at  this  time,  without 
knowing  why.    But  to  return  to  the  insects, 

which  are  tlie  subjects  of  this  article;  their 
third  state,  that  in  which  they  are  winded,  is 
always  very  short,  and  seems  destined  for  no 
other  action  than  the  propagation  of  the  species. 
See  pAPiLioand  Kntomolooy. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM.  Ox-eye  daisy.  In 
botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  syngenesis,  order 
polvgamia  superflua.  Receptacle  naked; 
dovvnless;  calyx  hemispherical,  imbricate,  with 
the  scales  dilated,  and  membranaceous  at  the 
marc/in.  Twenty-six  species ;  chiefly  European: 
though  a  few,  natives  of  the  Cape  and  East 
Indies.  Of  these  some  have  white  rays,  tome 
yellow,  and  some  doubtful.  V.  incanum,  a 
native  of  the  Cape,  with  three-cleft  downy 
leaves,  is  a  shrubby  plant ;  as  is  also  c.  pinna- 
tifidum,  of  Madeira.  The  rest  are  all  herba- 
ceous. Those  common  to  our  own  country, 
are  c.  lencanthemum,  found  in  oor  pastures, 
and  often  denominated  be! lis  major,  or  great 
ox-eye  daisy,  with  leaves  clasping,  oblong,  ob- 
tuse, cut,  pinnatified  at  the  hase  ;  radical  ones 
obovate,  petioled  :  and  c.  segetum  ;  found  in 
our  corn  fields,  with  leaves  clasping,  glaucous, 
jagged  at  top,  toothed  towards  the  hase. 

Chrysanthemum  (Uastard).  In  botany. 
See  SiLPHltM. 

Chrysanthemum     (Hard-seeded).  See 

OsTKOSI'KKMt  M. 

CH II YSA R(j YRUM,  a  tribute  formerly 
levied  on  courtesans,  and  persons  of  ill  fame. 

CHRYSlPPI'S,a  Stoic  philosopher,  born 
at  Solos  in  Cilicia,  was  disciple  to  Cleanthns, 
Zeno's  successor.  He  wrote  manv  books,  se- 
veral of  which  related  to  logic.  None  of  the 
philosophers  spoke  in  stronger  terms  of  the 
fatal  necessity  of  every  thing,  nor  more  pomp- 
ously of  the  liberty  of  man,  than  the  Stoic*, 
Chrysippus  in  particular.  He  was  so  consi- 
derable among  them,  as  to  establish  it  into  a 
proverb,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  Chrysippus, 
the  porch  had  never  been.  Yet  the  Stoics 
complained,  as  Cicero  relates,  that  he  had  col- 
lected so  manv  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
sceptical  hypothesis,  that  he  could  not  answer 
them  himself;  and  thus  had  furnished  Car- 
neades,    their    antagonist,    with  weapons 

r"nst  them.  There  is  an  apophthegm  of 
philosopher  preserved,  which  does  him 
honour.  Being  told  that  some  persons  spoke 
ill  of  him,  M  It  is  no  matter  (said  he),  I  will 
live  so  that  they  shall  not  he  believed."  He 
died  207  B.  C.  aired  eighty. 

CHRY'SIS.    Uolden-fly.    In   zoology,  a 

Senns  of  the  class  insccta,  order  hymenoptera. 
louth  horny,  projecting;  lip  much  longer 
than  the  jaw,  which  is  linear,  membranaceous, 
and  emarginate  at  the  tip;  tongueless  ;  feelers 
four,  unequal  filiform  ;  antennas  ■hurt,  lib- 
form,  of  twelve  articulations,  the  first  longest ; 
body  gilt,  polished  ;  abdomen  an  bed  beneath 
with  a  scale  on  each  side;  tail  generally 
toothed  ;  sting  pungent,  nearly  concealed ; 
wings  flat.  Thirty-one  species  ;  usually  found 
in  the  holes  and  crevices  of  old  walls,  "and  for 


the  most  part  ornamented  with  a  splendid  va- 
riety of  colours  and  metallic  lustre  ;  the  former 
chiefly  green  and  blue,  the  latter,  bright 
brassy  or  golden,  and  bronze. 

(  liRVSISTRIX.  In  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  class  polvgamia,  order  dioecia.  Herma- 
phrodite :  calyx  glume  two  valved  ;  cond  of 
numerous  setaceous  chaffs  ;  stamens  numerous, 
solitary,  between  the  chaffs  ;  pistil  one.  Male 
pistilless.    One  species,  a  native  of  the  Cape. 

CHRYSOBKRYL,  in  oryctology.  See 

Gl'MM  \. 

CHRYSOHOLANTS.  Cocoa-plnm.  In 
botany  a  genus  of  the  claM  icosandria  order 
monogvnia.  Calyx  five-cleft;  petals  five; 
style  lateral  ;  drupe  with  a  five-grooved,  five- 
valved  nut.  One  species  only;  a  native  of 
America,  shrubby,  and  reaching  to  the  height 
of  nine  or  ten  feet ;  with  white  corols,  and 
damson-form  plums,  of  a  luscious  taste,  and 
much  relished  bv  the  natives. 

CHRYSOCOLLA,  in  oryctology.  See 
Cuprum. 

CHRYSO'COMA.  In  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  class  syngenesia,  order  pol  vgamia  sequalis. 
Receptacle  naked  ;  down  simple  ;  calyx  he- 
mispherical, imbricate;  style  hard  I  v  "  longer 
than  the  florets.  Fifteen  species,  almost  all 
natives  of  the  Cape;  all  appertaining  to  wh  Ich 
quarter  are  shrubs  or  under  shrubs,  except  e. 
undulata.  The  rest,  chiefly  of  Europe,  are 
herbaceous,  fli  •wering  perennials,  from  one  to 
two  feet  high,  with  narrow  leaves  and  yellow 
floscnl.tr  corols. 

CHRYSO'tiONCM.  In  botany,  a  genus 
of  the  class  syngenesia,  order  polvgamia  ne- 
cessaria.  Receptacle  chaffy;  seeds  crowned 
with  a  three-toothed  scale,  and  each  inclosed 
in  its  proper  four-leaved  calycle ;  calyx  five- 
leaved.    One  species  ;  a  native  of  Virginia. 

CHRYSOLITE,    in    oryctology.  See 

GCMMA. 

CHRYSOME'LA.  In  ioology,  a  genus  of 
the  class  insecta,  order  coleoptera.  Antennas 
moriiliform:  feelers  six,  growing  larger  to- 
wards the  end  ;  thorax  marginal  ;  shells  im- 
marginnte;  body  (mostly)  oval.  Three  hun- 
dred and  forty  species,  scattered  over  the 
globe;  a  beautiful  tribe,  and  found  almost 
every  where  in  woods  and  gardens.  Their 
motion  is  slow,  and  some  of  them  when  caught, 
emit  an  oily  liquor  of  a  disagreeable  smell  ; 
the  larva*  feed  on  the  leaves  of  trees  and  plants. 
They  may  be  subdivided  into  the  following 
lections,  for  which  see  Nat.  Hist.  IM  LVI, 

A.  Lip  entire:  hind  thighs  equal  :  this  sec- 
tion comprises  by  fir  the  greatest  number. 

B*  Oblong:   lip  bifid:  hiud-thi^hs  equal. 
The  family  callernca  of  Kahrtcius, 

C.  Oblong;   lip  bifid;   hind-thi-hs  thick- 
ened.     Hv  Fabric  u*  mined  alt'ca. 

CHRYSOTIIYIdd  M  Holly-tree  or  scr- 
apple. In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  c'ass  pen- 
tandria,  order  moimgynia.  Coiol  campanu- 
late,  ten-cleft;  every  other  segment  spread- 
ing; berry  ten  seeded.  Seven  species,  all 
natives  of  the  West  Indies.  Ol  these  the  chief 
are, 
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1.  C.  cainito,  a  Jamaica  tree,  rising  thirty 
or  forty  feet  in  height,  with  terminal  flowers, 
■ml  a  fruit  ahout  the  size  of  our  golden  pippin; 
rough  ami  astringent  when  fresh,  but  pleasant 
when  mellowed  after  the  manner  of  our  own 
n  edlar.  There  are  four  varieties  of  this  species. 

2.  C.  glahrnm,  a  native  of  Martinieo;  not 
so  fall  as  (he  former,  with  flowers  at  the  sides 
of  the  branches,  and  a  more  juicy  and  delicious 
frui\  about  the  s'ze  of  a  bergamot  pear. 

CHRYSOSPLE'MUM.  Golden  saxifrage. 
In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  decandria,  or- 
der digynia.  Calyx  four  or  five  cleft,  colour- 
ed; corolless;  capsule  two-beaked,  one-celled, 
lialf.inferior,  half  two-yalved,  many-seeded. 
Two  species  ;  both  natives  of  the  shady  springs 
of  our  own  country,  and  well  known. 

1.  C  altcrni folium  (alternate-lea vedY 

2.  C.  oppositifolium  (opposite-leaved.) 
CHRYSOPRASE,  in   oryctology.  See 

ClIALCF.nOML'R. 

CHRYSOSTOM  (John),  a  celebrated  pa. 
triarch  of  Constantinople,  and  one  of  the  most 
admired  fathers  of  the  Christian  church,  was 
born  of  a  noble  family  at  Antioch,  ahout  the 
year  3 17.  He  studied  rhetoric  under  Lihavius, 
and  philosophy  under  Andragathus;  after 
which  he  spent  some  time  in  solitude  in  the 
mountains  near  Antioch:  but  the  austerities 
lie  endured  having  impaired  his  health,  he 
returned  to  Antioch,  wliere  he  was  ordained 
deacon  by  Meletius.  Flavian,  Meletius's  suc- 
cessor, raised  him  to  the  office  of  presbyter  five 
years  after  :  when  he  distinguished  himself  so 
greatly  by  his  eloquence,  that  he  obtained  the 
surname  of  Gulden  Mouth.  Mec  taritis,  patri- 
arch of  Constantincple,dying  in  3!>7»  Chrysos- 
tom,  whose  fame  was  spread  throughout  the 
whole  empire,  was  chosen  in  his  room  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  both  the  clergy  and  the 
people.  The  emperor  Arcadius  confirmed  this 
election,  and  caused  him  to  leave  Antioch  pri- 
vately, where  the  people  weie  very  unwilling 
to  part  with  him.  He  was  ordained  bishop  on 
the  26th  of  February  31'^  ;  when  he  obtained 
an  order  from  the  Kmpcror  against  the  Euno- 
m'nuia  and  Montanists  ;  reformed  the  abuses 
which  subsisted  amongst  his  clergy  ;  retrench- 
ed a  great  part  of  the  expences  In  which  his 
predecessors  had  lived,  in  order  to  enable  him 
to  feed  the  poor  and  build  hospitals,  and 
preached  wild  the  utmost  zeal  against  the 
pride,  luxury,  and  avarice  of  the  great.  But 
this  pious  liberty  of  speech  procured  him  many 
powerful  enemies,  lie  differed  with  Theophi- 
!iis  of  Alexandria,  who  got  him  deposed  ami 
banished;  hut  he  was  soon  recalled.  After 
this,  declaiming  against  the  dedication  of  a 
statue  erected  to  the  empress,  she  banished 
him  into  (  in  usus  in  Armenia,  a  most  barren 
and  inhospitable  place.  Afterwards,  as  they 
were  removing  him  from  Fetyus,  the  soldiers 
treated  him  so  roughly,  that  he  died  by  the 
way,  A.  D.  107.  His  works  were  edited  by 
Saville  at  Kton,  in  8  vols,  folio,  1613  ;  and  by 
Montfauron  at  Paris,  in  thirteen  vols.  1718. 

CHRYSTAL,  a  common  but  erroneous  or- 
thography of  Crystal,  which  see. 


I'll  II YST  A  LUXE.    See  Crystalline. 
CH RYST A LLI ZATI ON.   See  Crystal- 
lization. 

CHUB,  in  ichthyology.    See  Cyprinvs. 
CHU'BBEl).  a-  Big-headed  like  a  chub. 
To  CHUCK,  v.  n.    To  make  a  noise  like  a 
hen. 

To  Chuck,  v.  a.  1.  To  call  as  a  hen  rails 
her  young  (Drydeji).  2.  To  give  a  gentle 
blow  under  the  chin  (Congreve). 

Chuck,  a.  1.  The  voice  of  a  hen  (Temple). 
2  A  word  of  endearment  (Shaktpenre).  3.  A 
Midden  small  noise. 

CnurK-PAnTiiiNO.  g.  A  play,  at  which  the 
money  falls  with  a  chuck  into  the  hole  beneath 
(Arbttthnnt). 

T>  CHU'CKLE.  v.  n.  (schaerlcen,  Dutch.) 
To  laugh  vehemently,  or  convulsively  (Prior). 

To  Chit'ckle.  w.  a.  (from  churk.)  1.  To 
call  as  a  hen  (Dryden).  2.  To  pocket;  to 
fondle  (Prydf/i). 

CHU'KT.  s.  Forced  meat  (Baron). 

CHUFF.  #.  A  coarse  blunt  clown  (L'E*. 
trange). 

CHU'FFILY.  ad.  Surlily;  stomachfully 

(Clarh.). 

CHU'FFINESS.  *.  (from  chuffy.)  Clown- 

ishness 

CHU'FFY.  a.  (from  chuff.)  Blunt.snrly. 

CHUGANSERIAI,  a  town  of  Hindustan 
Proper,  in  the  pio\ince  of  Cabul.  Lat.  31. 55 
N  l\on.  70.  h  E. 

CHUM.  s.  (f/<o;/j,  Armorick  )  A  chamber- 
fellow. 

CHUMP,  s.  A  thick  heavy  piece  of  wood 

(.'Arc). 

CHUM  LEMHI.    See  CuiMLF.icn. 

<  MUWAK,  a  fort  of  Hindustan  Proper, 
in  Allahabad.  It  is  seated  on  the  (iange*,  20 
miles  above  Benares,  ami  is  built  on  a  rock, 
fortified  all  round  by  a  wall  and  towers.  LaL 
23.  10  X.    Lou,  H3!  50  E. 

CHUXXA,  in  the  .Salic  law,  an  hundred, 
or  100  ponce. 

CHI  PM  ESS  A  HUES,  a  sect  among  the 
Mahometans,  who  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
liod,  and  the  true  Messiah,  the  Redeemer  of 
the  world  ;  but  without  rendering  him  any 
public  or  declared  worship.  The  word  in  thi? 
Turkish  language  signifies  Protector  of  the 
Christians.  Ricaut  says,  there  are  abundaice 
of  these  Chnpmessahites  among  the  people  of 
fashion  in  Turkey,  and  some  even  in  the 
seraglio. 

CHURCH,  an  assembly  of  persons  united 
by  the  profession  of  the  same  Christian  faith, 
and  the  participation  of  the  same  sacraments. 

Bellarmin,  ami  the  Romish  divines,  to 
definition  add,  under  the  same  pope,  soi 
pontiff,  and  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth  :  in 
which  circumstance  it  is  that  the  Romish  and 
ref  ormeel  notion  of  church  differ. 

Amclotte,  and  others,  make  a  visible  head, 
or  chief,  essential  to  a  church  :  accordingly, 
among  the  Catholics,  the  pope ;  in  England, 
the  king  ;  are  respectively  allowed  heads  of  the 
church.  Bishop  Hoadly  sets  aside  the  notion 
of  a  visible  head:  Christ  alone,  according  to 
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lum,  is  bead  of  the  charch ;  which  position  he 
hu*  maintained  with  great  address,  in  a  cele- 
brated sermon  before  King  George  1.  on  these 
words,  My  kingdom  is  not  of  tliis  world  ;  and 
in  the  several  vindications  thereof.  Most  of 
the  dissi  uters  from  established  churches  as- 
sume this  as  a  principle;  as  may  he  seen  in 
Towgood's  Justification  of  Dissent,  in  answer 
to  Mr.  White,  and  many  other  books  written 
in  defence  of  the  nonconformists. 

Sometimes  we  consider  church  in  a  more 
extensive  tense,  and  divide  it  into  several 
branches.  The  church  militant,  is  the  as- 
sembly of  the  faithful  on  earth.  Charch 
triumphant,  that  of  the  faithful  already  in 
glory.  To  which  the  Catholics  add  the  church 
patient,  which,  according  to  their  doctrines,  is 
that  of  the  faithful  in  purgatory. 

The  term  ecclesia,  ixxX^-im,  synonymous  with 
omr  charch,  is  used  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
profane  authors,  for  any  kind  of  public  as- 
sembly ;  and  even  for  the  place  where  the  as- 
sembly is  held.  The  sacred  and  ecclesiastical 
writers  sometimes  also  use  it  in  the  same  sense  ; 
but  ordinarily  they  restrain  the  term  to  the 
Christians ;  as  the  term  synagogue,  which 
originally  signifies  nearly  the  same  thing,  is  in 
like  manner  restrained  to  the  Jews. 

Thus,  in  the  New  Testament,  the  Greek 
**»>.•■<««,  signifies  almost  always  either  the 
place  destined  for  praver,  as  1  Cor.  xiv.  3  J.  or 
the  assembly  of  the  faithful  diffused  over  the 
whole  earth',  as  Ephes.  v.  24, or  the  faithful  of 
a  particular  city,  or  province,  as  2  Cor.  viii.  1, 
or  even  of  a  single  family,  as  Rom.  xvi.  5,  or 
the  pastors  or  ministers  of  a  church,  as  Mat. 
xviii.  17. 

The  word  church  is  likewise  applied  to  any 
particular  congregation  of  Christians,  who  as- 
sociate together  and  concur  in  the  participation 
of  all  the  institutions  of  Jesus  Christ,  with 
their  proper  pastors  and  ministers.  Thus  we 
read  of  the  church  of  Antioch,  the  church  of 
Alexandria,  the  church  of  Thessalonica,  and 
the  like.  3.  Church  denotes  a  particular  sect 
of  Christians  distinguished  by  particular  doc- 
trine* and  ceremonies.  In  this  sense,  we  speak 
of  the  Romish  church,  the  Greek  church,  the 
Reformed  church,  the  church  of  England,  Sec. 
The  Latin  or  Western  church,  comprehends 
all  the  churches  of  Italy,  France,  Spain,  Africa, 
the  north,  and  all  other  countries  whither  the 
Romans  carried  their  language.  Great  Britain, 
part  of  the  Netherlands,  of  Germany,  and  of 
the  north,  have  been  separated  from  hence 
ever  since  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.;  and  con- 
stitute what  we  call  the  Reformed  church,  and 
what  the  Romanists  call  the  Western  schism. 
The  Greek,  or  Eastern  church,  comprehends 
the  churches  of  all  the  countries  anciently  sub- 
ject to  the  Greek  or  Eastern  empire,  and 
ihroagh  which  their  language  was  carried ; 
that  is,  all  the  space  extending  from  Greece  to 
Mesopotamia  and  Persia,  and  thence  into 
Egypt.  This  church  has  been  divided  from 
the  Roman,  ever  since  the  tune  of  the  emperor 
Pbocas.  The  Gallican  church,  heretofore  de- 
noted the  church  of  France,  under  the  govern- 


ment and  direction  of  their  respective  bishops 
and  pastors.  4.  The  word  church  is  used  to 
signify  the  body  of  ecclesiastics,  or  the  clergy, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  laity  (See  UkBHOy.j 
5.  Church  is  used  for  the  place  where  a  parti- 
cular congregation  or  society  of  Christians  as- 
semble for  the  celebration  of  divine  service.  In 
this  sense  churches  are  variously  denominated, 
according  to  the  rank,  degree,  discipline,  &c. 
as  metropolitan  church,  patriarchal  church, 
cathedral  church,  parochial  church,  colle- 
giate church,  &c.  See  Metropolis,  Pa- 
triarch, &c. 

In  ecclesiastical  writers,  we  meet  with  grand 
church,  for  the  chief  church  of  a  place.  The 
first  church  publicly  built  by  the  Christians 
some  authors  maintain  to  be  that  of  St.  Saviour 
at  Rome,  founded  by  Constantinc  :  others  con- 
tend, that  several  churches  abroad,  called  by 
the  name  of  St.  Peter  Vivus,  were  built  in  ho- 
nour of  that  apostle  during  his  lifetime. 

Church,  with  regard  to  architecture,  Da- 
viler  defines  a  large  oblong  edifice,  in  form  of 
a  ship,  with  nave,  choir,  isles,  chapels,  belfry, 
Sec.  (See  each  part  under  its  proper  bean). 
A  simple  Churchy  is  that  which  has  only  a  nave 
and  a  choir.  A  Church  with  aisles,  that  which 
has  a  row  of  porticoes,  in  form  of  vaulted  gal- 
leries, with  chapels  in  its  circumference. 
Church  in  a  Greek  cross,  is  that  where  the 
length  of  the  traverse  part  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
nave;  so  called  because  most  of  the  Greek 
churches  are  built  in  this  form.  Church  in  q 
Latin  cross,  that  whose  nave  is  longer  than  the  * 
cross  part,  as  in  most  of  the  Gothic  churches. 
Church  in  Rotundo,thnt  whose  plan  is  a  per- 
fect circle,  iu  imitation  of  the  Pantheon. 

Churches  were  first  built  in  England  in  the 
year  696. 

To  Church,  v.  a.  To  perform  with  any  one 
the  office  of  returning  thanks  in  a  church, 
after  any  signal  deliverence,  as  childbirth. 

Church-ale.  *.  (from  church  and  ale.)  A 
wake,  or  feast,  commemoratory  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  church  (Ca rctr). 

Church-attire,  s.  The  habit  in  whioh 
men  officiate  at  divine  service  (Hooker) 

Church-scot,  or  Chujm  u  esset,  a 
payment,  or  contribution,  by  the  Latin  writers 
frequently  called  prim t the  seminum  ;  being,  at 
first,  a  certain  measure  of  wheat,  paid  to  the 
priest  on  St.  Martin's  day,  as  the  first  fruiu  of 
harvest. 

Church-wardens  (ecclesia  guardiani.) 
in  the  English  ecclesiastical  polity,  are  the 
guardians  or  keepers  of  the  church,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  body  of  the  parish.  They  are 
sometimes  appointed  by  the  minister,  some- 
times by  the  parish,  sometimes  by  both  toge- 
ther, as*  custom  directs.  They  are  taken,  in 
favour  of  the  church,  to  be,  for  some  purposes, 
a  kind  of  corporation  at  the  common  law ;  that 
is,  they  are  enabled,  by  that  name,  to  have  a 
property  in  goods  and  chattels,  and  to  bring 
actions  for  them,  for  the  use  and  profit  of  the 
parish.  Vet  they  may  not  waste  the  church 
goods,  but  may  be  removed  by  the  parish,  and 
then  called  to  account  by  actions  at  common 
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law :  but  there  is  no  method  of  calling  them  to 
account  but  by  first  removing  them ;  for  none 
can  leg-ally  doit  but  those  who  are  put  in  their 
place  As  to  lands,  or  other  real  property,  as 
the  church,  church-yard,  &cc,  they  have  no 
sort  of  interest  in  them  ;  but  if  any  damage  is 
done  thereto,  the  parson  only  or  vicar  shall 
have  the  action.  1  heir  office  is  also  to  repair 
the  church,  and  make  rates  and  levies  format 
purpose:  hut  these  are  rerovera'  le  only  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts.  They  are  also'  joined 
with  the  overseers  ID  the  cure  and  maintenance 
of  the  poor.  They  are  to  levy  a  shilling-  for- 
feiture on  all  inch  as  do  not  repair  to  church  on 
Sundays  and  holidays  ;  and  are  empowered  to 
keep  all  persons  orderly  while  there. 

All  peers  of  the  realm,  clergymen,  counsel- 
lors, attorneys,  clerks  in  court,  physicians, 
s  irgcons,  and  apothecaries,  arc  exempt  from 
serving  the  office  of  churchwarden,  as  is  ev<  ry 
licensed  dissenting  teacher. 

Chu'RCUTARD,  s.  The  ground  adjoining  the 
church,  in  which  the  dead  are  buried  ;  a  cemc- 
tcrv  (Pope). 

C'HI  IU  MILL  (John),  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough, and  prince  of  the  Roman  empire.  He 
was  horn  at  Ashe,  in  Devonshire,  in  I60O  ;  and 
received  an  indifferent  education,  for  his  father 
took  him  to  court  at  the  age  of  twelve  years. 
About  Jfif>6  he  was  made  an  ensign  in  the 
lu ir  is  and  served  for  some  time  in  Tangier, 
In  Ki/'i  he  was  with  the  duke  of  Monmouth, 
who  set  wd  with  the  French  against  the  Dutch, 
and  was  made  captain  of  grenadiers.  The 
conduct  of  Mr  Churchill  at  the  battle  of  NU 
megnen  gained  the  parti  ular  notice  of  mar- 
shal  Turenne,  who  called  him  the  handsome 
Englishman.  At  the  siege  of  Maestritcht  his 
bravery  was  so  distinguished,  that  the  French 
king  thanked  him  particularly  at  the  head  of 
the  li  e.  He  was  made,  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, lientei.ant-coloi'cl,  gent'eman  of  the  hed- 
c'amhe'r,  and  master  of  the  robes  to  the  duke 
of  York.  He  attended  the  prince  to  Holland, 
and  into  Scotland,  and  about  this  time  m.irried 
miss  Jennings  "  ho  waited  on  lady  Ann,  af- 
terwards queen  of  (treat  Britain.  He  was  with 
James  when  he  suffered  shipwreck.  In  H>>2 
be  was  made  a  peer,  by  the  title  of  baron  Ey- 
niouth  in  Scotland;  and  w  hen  James  came  to 
the  crown,  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  France 
to  notify  the  event.  In  lti-s")  he  was  created 
lord  Churchill  of  Sandridge,  in  the  count v  of 
Hereford.  The  same  year  he  repressed  Mon- 
mouth's rebellion,  and  took  him  prisoner.  He 
continued  to  serve  king  James  with  great  fide- 
lity, ti.ll  the  arrival  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 
and  then  left  him,  hut  without  taking  any 
jobbers  with  him.  The  prince  was  proud  of 
this  acquisition,  gave  his  lordship  a  gracious 
reception,  and  entrusted  him  with  the  sole  re- 
pnlatton  of  the  army.  In  lb>'Jhe  was  sworn  of 
the  privy-council,  and  made  one  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  bed-chamber  to  the  king,  and  creat- 
ed carl  o f  Marlboro'i^b.  The  same  year  he 
was  w»ut  to  Holland  as  commander  of  the  En- 
phsh  forces.  He  next  nerved  in  Ireland,  and  re- 
duced Coriv,  with  other  strong  places.  But 


notwithstanding  these  important  services,  he 
was  suddenly  dismissed  from  his  employments, 
and  committed  to  the  tower;  from  whence, 
however,  he  was  soon  released.    The  cause  of 
this  injustice  has  never  vet  bven  explained. 
After  the  death  of  queen  Mary  he  came  again 
into  favour,  and  the  King  committed  to  his 
tuition  the  duke  of  (iloucester,  with  this  com- 
pliment, M  My  lord,  make  him  hut  what  you 
are,  and  my  nephew  will  be  all  that  I  wish  to 
see  him."    At  the  close  of  that  reign  he  bad 
the  command  of  the  English  forces  in  Holland, 
and  besides  was  appointed  ambassador  extraor- 
dinary to  the  states,  who  chose  him  captain- 
general  of  their  forces,  with  a  salary  of  10O.U00 
florins  per  annum.    At  the  commrncemcnt  of 
Queen  Ann's  reign  the  earl  came  to  England, 
and  recommended  a  speedy  war  with  France 
and  Spain;  which  advice  was  adopted.  Da 
June  20,  1 70-,  be  took  the  command  of  the 
army,  ami  in  »hc  first  campaign  made  himself 
master  of  a  number  of  strong  towns,  paitica- 
larly  Liege,  which  was  carried  sword  in  band. 
He  returned  to  Fngland  the  following  winter, 
and  received  the  thanks  of  both  houses,  with 
the  honour  of  a  dukedom  from  the  queen.  The 
next  spring  he  set  out  again  for  the  continent; 
wdiere  his  actions  were  too  numerous  to  admit 
of  detail  in  this  place.    In  1701  he  joined 
prince  Eugene,  with  whom  he  fought  the 
French  and  Bavarians  at  Hochstet,  and  ob- 
tained a  complete  victory,  taking  the  marshal 
Tallard  prisoner.  Just  before  this  he  had  been 
created  by  the  enqieror  a  prince  of  the  empire, 
with  the  consent  of  the  queen.    In  the  winter 
he  returned  to  England,  bringing  with  hirn  the 
marshal  Tallard,  and      other  officers  of  rank, 
121  standards,  and  17!)  colours.    He  again  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  parliament,  and  the  grant 
of  the  manor  of  Woodstock,  within  the  hun- 
dred of  Wotton,  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 
The  next  campaign  was  not  distinguished  hj 
any  extraordinary  actions,  hut   in  1706  he 
fought  the  famous  buttle  of  Kamillies,  May  12, 
in  which  bis  life  was  repeatedly  in  the  mott 
imminent  danger,  a  cannon  shot  taking  off  the 
head  of  colonel  Bingly,  as  he  was  helping  the 
duke  to  remount.    This  great  victory  accele- 
rated the  fall  of  Louvain,  Brussels,  and  other 
important  places.    He  arrived  in  England  in 
November,  and  received  fresh  honours  and 
grants  from  the  queen  and  parliament.    A  bill 
passed  to  settle  Ins  titles  upon  the  male  and 
female  issue  of  his  daughters  ;  and  Blenhrit?>- 
house  was  ordetcd  to  be  built  to  perpetuate  his 
gallant  actions.  He  had  also  a  pension  ofMODL 
a  year  granted  him  out  of  the  post-office.  Tl* 
following  campaign  presented  nothing  worth 
recording;   hut  the  ensuing'  one  was  pushed 
with  such  vigour  that  the  French  king  was 
glad  to  enter  into  a  negociation  for  peace, 
which  came  to  nothing'.    In  1709  he  had  the 
honour  to  defeat  marshal  Villars,  w  ho  Lewis 
the  XIV.  boasted  "  had  never  been  beat,"  at 
Malnlaquct  ;   for  which   victory,  a  grnrril 
thanksgiving  was  solemnized.   When  ttienew 
ministry  came  in,  the  duke,  though  no  Wend 
to,  nor  liked  by  them,  continued  his  exertions, 
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and  perfectly  humbled  marshal  Villars.  In 
the  winter  of  ljll  he  returned  to  England, 
baring  added  considerably  to  his  laurels ;  but 
toun  after  lie  was  dismissed  from  his  employ- 
ments. To  add  to  this  unjust  treatment,  a 
prosecution  was  commenced  against  him  for 
applying  the  public  money  to  hi?  private  pur* 
pox**.  The  host  of  ministerial  writers,  a  set  of 
literary  hornets,  who  are  always  to  be  found  in 
tiie  train  of  corruption,  attacked  him  in  pamph- 
lets and  newspapers.  Stung  at  this  ingratitude, 
be  went  into  voluntary  banishment,  accom- 
panied by  his  duchess;  and  remained  abroad 
till  1714,  wbeu  he  landed  at  Dover,  and  was 
welcomed  again  with  the  acclamations  of  the 
people.  Queen  Aun  was  just  dead,  and  her 
successor  restored  the  duke  to  his  military  ap- 
pointments; but  his  infirmities  increasing,  he 
retired  from  public  employment;  and  died  at 
H*iihj>or  lodge,  having  survived  his  intellectual 
faculties,  June  IG,  1722.  His  remains  were 
interred  with  great  pomp  in  Westminster 
abbey.  The  duke  had  four  daughters,  who 
married  into  the  first  families  of  the  kingdom. 
His  docuess  outlived  hiiu  several  vearg.  (IVat- 

*iiu). 

lac sen ill  (Charles)  an  English  poet. 
He  was  tiie  son  of  a  clergyman,  who  was  curate 
of  St  John's,  Westminster,  and  was  born  in 
1731.  He  received  his  edu<  ition  at  West- 
minster school,  but  was  refused  matriculation 
at  Oxford,  on  account  of  his  insufficiency;  he 
tbeu  returned  to  Westminster,  and  married 
when  very  young.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three 
be  was  orJaine«I,  and  went  to  serve  a  small 
caracy  in  Wales,  where  he  turned  dealer  in 
cyder;  hut  becoming  bankrupt,  he  returned  to 
London,  and  succeeded  his  father :  he  also 
taught  young  ladies  to  read  and  write.  His 
first  literary  performance  was  the  Kosciad, 
wbich  had  so  great  a  success  that  it  stimulated 
bim  to  further  exertions  in  the  satyrical  line. 
tit  now  became  quite  the  bon-vivant,  cast  aside 
the  gown,  discarded  his  wife,  and  joined  a 
company  of  men  by  whom  he  was  flattered, 
bat  by  whom  he  could  not  be  improved.  When 
Wilkes  came  on  the  stage,  as  the  patriot  of 
the  day,  Churchill  became  his  attendant  and 
daiiipton,  for  which  he  was  caricatured  by 
Hogarth,  and  iu  return  fired  an  epistle  against 
the  painter,  which,  it  is  said,  broke  his  heart. 
He  died  November  5,  170 1,  at  lioulonge,  whU 
taer  he  had  cone  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Wilkes. 
(tFatkins).  * 

Churchill  fort,  is  seated  on  the  E.  side 
of  Hudson's  bay,  in  North  America.  Lat.  58. 
*R  Lon.94.  3W. 

CHURCHING  or  women  after  child* 
■irtu,  took  its  rise  from  the  Jewish  rite  of 
purification.  In  the  Greek  church  it  was 
hmited  to  the  fortieth  day  after  delivery  ;  but 
La  the  western  parts  of  Europe  no  certain  time 
i»  observed.  There  is  an  othce  in  the  liturgy 
wr  Uiis  purpose. 

CHC'Rt'HMAN.  #.  (church  and  man.)  1. 
An  ecclesiastic;  a  clergyman  (L'larendvn). 
t  An  idherent  to  the  church  of  England. 

CHl'ttCU-ST^ETTON,  a  town  of  Shrop- 
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shire,  with  a  market  on  Thursdays.  l«it.  52 
32  N.  Long.  2.  46  W. 

CHURL,  $.  (ceonl,  Saxon.)  1.  A  rustir  ; 
a  countryman  (Dryden).  2.  A  rude,  surly, 
ill-bred  man  (Sidney).  3.  A  miser;  a  niggard 
(Shaktpi  are). 

(JUL 'RUSH.  a.  (from  churl.)  I.  Rude; 
brutal;  harsh ;  austere  (Siiakspcure).  2.  .Self- 
ish:  avaricious  (King).  3.  Unpliant;  cross- 
grained;  unmanageable;  harsh;  not  yield- 
ing (Mortimer).  -1.  Vexatious;  obstructive 
(Crashaic). 

CHU'RLISHLY.  ad.  (from  churlish.) 
Rudely;  brutally  (Flowel). 

CHU'RUSHNESS.  *.  (from  churlish.) 
Brutality;  rutrgednessofmanner(£*£ar/r<i/igT). 

CHURME.  A  confused  sound;  a  noise 
(BuconY 

CHURN,  m.  (properly  chern,  from  kern, 
Dut.  ceneue,  Sax.)  The  vessel  in  which  butler 
is,  by  agitation,  coagulated  (Gay). 

The  churn,  as  very  often  constructed,  is  a 
kind  of  deep  wooden  tub,  of  a  conical  shape  ; 
resting  on  its  base,  and  having  closely  fitted 
into  its  upper  part,  a  cover  of  wood,  with  a  hole 
in  its  centre  to  admit  the  handle  of  the  churn- 
staff.  This  staif  consists  of  a  long  upright  pole, 
to  the  bottom  of  which  is  fixed  a  broad  kind  of 
foot,  perforated  at  different  parts,  and  calcu- 
lated to  occasion  a  more  universal  agitation  of 
the  milk  in  churning.  Many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  improve  this  very  n  -uessary  im- 
plement; but  none  have  in  an)  degree  been  ac- 
cepted in  our  dairies,  except  what  is  called  the 
barrel-churn,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a 
kind  of  rolling  barrel,  with  such  an  apparatus 
within  as  is  calculated  to  quicken  the  process 
of  making  butter.  We  find,  however,  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  an  imptoved  churn  by  Mr. 
Howler,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c.  fur  179">. 

"The  churn  itself  is  of  the  barrel  kind.being 
a  cylinder,  eighteen  inches  diameter,  and  nine 
inches  wide,  the  sides  wood,  and  the  rim  tin- 
plate,  having  twoopeuings ;  theonecight  inches 
and  a  half  long,  by  four  inches  wide,  through 
which  the  cream  is  put  into  the  churn,  and  the 
hand  introduced  for  cleaning  it ;  the  other,  a 
short  pipe,  one  inch  diameter,  by  which  the 
butter-milk  runs  out  of  the  churn  when  the 
operation  is  finished.  The  first  of  these  open- 
ings has  a  wooden  cover,  fastened  down  by  two 
screws,  and  the  other  a  cork  fitted  to  it,  while 
the  butter  is  churning.  There  is  abo,  near  the 
larger  opening,  a  small  vent-hole  with  a  peg, 
to  allow  a  passage  for  any  air  discharged  from 
the  cream  at  the  beginning  of  the  operation. 
An  axle  passes  through  the  churn,  terminating 
in  two  gudgeons  on  which  it  han^s,  its  lower 
part  being  immersed  in  a  trough,  10  occasion- 
ally hold  hot  or  cold  water  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year;  and  on  the  insi.leof  the  rim 
arc  four  projecting  pieces  of  wood,  with  holes 
in  them,  serving  to  beat  the  cream  by  the  mo- 
tion of  the  churn:  this  motion  is  caused  by  a 
pendulum,  three  feet  six  inches  long,  having 
an  iron  bob,  weighing  ten  pounds,  ami  at  its 
upper  end  turning  a  pulley,  ten  inches  diameter, 
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of  the  body  arc  prepared  ;  from  which  fluids 
the  solid  parts  are  formed.  2.  By  its  ascescent 
nature,  it  somewhat  restrain*  the  putrescent 
tendency  of  the  blood  :  hence  the  dreadful  pu- 
tridity of  the  humours  from  starring' ;  and  thus 
milk  is  un  excellent  remedy  against  scarry.  3. 
By  its  very  copious  aqueous  latex,  it  prevents 
the  thickening  of  the  fluids,  and  thus  renders 
them  lit  for  the  various  secretions.  4.  The 
chyle  secreted  in  the  breasts  of  puerperal  wo- 
men, under  the  name  of  milk,  forms  the  roost 
excellent  nutriment  of  all  aliments  for  new-born 
infants.  For  the  rest,  see  Lac  tea  us  and 
Lymphatics. 

t'H  YLI  FA'CTION.  ».  (from  cAy/e.)  The 
act  or  process  of  making  chyle  in  the  body 
{Arbuthnoty 

CHYLIFA'CTIVB.  o.  (e*y/«#  and/kcio, 
Lat)  Having  the  power  of  making  chyfe. 

C  H  Y  LI  F  f C  AT  ION .  (chylifactio,  from 
rftjriW,  and  fioy  to  make.)  The  process,  car- 
ried on  in  the  small  intestines,  ana  principally 
in  the  duodenum,  by  which  the  chyle  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  chyme. 

I  J  I  V  l.<  M'l  »l  E  i  I<    f  chylopOU  tirus,Vv>.w' 

froiu  x"'  cf»  chyle,  ana  to  make.) 

Any  thing  connected  with  the  formation  of 
chyle;  thus  chylupoietic  viscera,  chylopoictic 
vessels,  &c. 

CHYLOSIS.  (x»W«f,  from  X«A<«-,  to  ex- 
press the  juke  frum  a  substance.)  The  same  as 
chvlificattou, 

CHY'LOL'S.  9.  (from  chyle.)  Consisting  of 
cbrle  ;  partaking  of  chyle  (Arbuthnot), 

CHYME.  0  .'.  cww,  from  vtytsft  which  sig- 
nifies humour  or  juice.)  The  Ingested  mass  of 
food,  that  passes  from  the  stomach  into  the 
duodenam,  and  from  which  the  chyle  is  pre- 
pared in  the  small  intestines  by  the  admixture 
of  the  bile,  ice. 

CHYMISTRY.    See  Chesistrt. 

CHYMOSIS.    See  Chbmosis. 

CHYNLEX  RADIX,  a  cylindrical  root, 
of  the  thickness  of  a  goosc-quiiL,  brought  from 
China.  It  has  a  bitterish  taste,  and  imparts  a 
yellow  tinge  to  the  saliva.  The  Chinese  hold 
it  in  great  estimation  a»  a  stomachic,  infused  in 
wine. 

CIACOXIUS  (Peter),  a  Spanish  critic, 
born  at  Toledo  in  1525,  and  died  at  Rome  in 


quired  any  decree  of  notice,  or  even  a  compe- 
tent salary.  His  first  essay  in  writing  was  the 
comedy  of  Love's  Last  Shift,  acted  in  1695, 
which  met  with  success  ;  as  did  his  own  per- 
formance of  the  character  of  the  fop  in  it. 
From  that  time,  as  he  says  himself,  "  My 
muse  and  my  spouse  were  so  equally  prolific, 
that  the  one  was  seldom  the  mother  of  a  child, 
but  in  the  same  year  the  other  made  me  the  fa- 
ther of  a  play.  1  think  we  had  a  dosea  of  each 
sort  between  us ;  of  both  which  kinds  some 
died  in  their  infancy,  and  near  an  equal  number 
of  each  were  alive  when  we  quitted  the  thea- 
tre." The  Careless  Husband,  acted  is  1704, 
met  with  great  applause,  and  is  reckoned  his 
best  play ;  but  none  was  of  more  importance  to 
him  than  the  Non-juror,  acted  in  1717,  and  le- 
velled against  the  Jacobites.  This  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  misunderstanding  between 
him  and  Mr.  Pope,  raised  him  to  be  the  hero 


1591,    He  was  one  of  those 
gory  XI 11.  in  correcting  l lie  calendar,  and 
published  some  of  the  Latin  classics. 

CIBA'RlOLS.  a.  (cibmrin,  Lat.)  Relating 
to  food  :  useful  for  food  ;  edible. 

CIBBER  (Col ley),  a  celebrated  comedian, 
dramatic  writer,  and  poet  laoreat  to  the  king, 
was  born  at  London  in  1671.  His  father,  Cuius 
<»abriel  Cibber,  was  a  native  of  Holstein,  and 
a  skilful  statuary,  who  executed  the  basso-re- 
lievo on  the  pedestal  of  the  monument,  and  the 
two  admired  figures  of  lunatics  over  the  piers 
of  the  gate  to  Bethlctn  hospital  in  M  our  held*. 
Col  ley,  who  derived  his  Christian  name  from 
the  surname  of  his  mother's  family,  was  intend- 
ed for  the  church,  but  betook  h'imself  to  the 


of  the  Dunciad,  and  made  him  poet- lan reat  in 
1 730.  He  then  quitted  the  stage,  except  a  few 
occasional  performances;  and  died  in  1757* 
Cibber  neither  succeeded  in  acting  nor  in  writ- 
ing tragedy ;  and  his  odes  were  not  thonght  to 
partake  of  the  genius  or  spirit  lie  shelved  in  his 
comedies. 

C1BOKIA,  in  antiquity,  a  drinking  cup 
made  of  the  husk  of  Egyptian  beans. 

CI  BORIUM,  a  kind'of  covering  or  tent  for 
the  Romish  altar;  it  was  supported  by  four  oo- 
lumna. 

CI  BUS  FE  HE  ALLS,  an  ancient  funeral 

entertainment. 

CICA'DA.  Grasshopper.  In  zoology,  a 
genus  of  the  class  irtsecta,  order  hemipteva. 

wings  membranaceous  and  deflected  ;  lega,  in 
most,  formed  for  leaping. 

1  inserts  live  on  various  plants:  the  larva 
is  apterous;  the  pupa  furnished  with  the  mere 
rndimrnts  of  wings;  both  ef  them  six-footed, 
and  active:  the  male  of  the  perfect  insect  chirm 
like  the  cricket ;  a  chirp  which  among  the 
poets  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  has  been  as- 
cribed, but  erroneously,  to  both  sexes,  and  to 
every  individual  ind»crinrinatery.  It  is  a  nu- 
merous genus,  and  consists  of  not  less  than  two 
hundred  and  eightv-seven  species,  scattered 
over  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe ;  thas  subdi- 
vided into  sections. 

A.  A  ntennas  subulate ;  inserted  on  the  1 
The  membracis  tribe  of  Fabricius. 

H.  Legs  not  formed  for  leaping, 
cius,  tethigonia. 

C.  Antennas  filiform,  inserted  under  the 

eyes  ;  of  which 
a.  Those  with  lip  abbreviated,  truncate, 

emarginate,  form  the  tribe  cercopis  in 

Fabricius. 

S.  Those  with  lip  rounded,  setaceous  at  the 
tip,  are  alone  in  Fabricius 
under  the  name  cicada. 
Of  all  these  we  can  instance  but  one  or 
species.    The  following  are  the  moat 

I.  C  plebeja.  Scuted, 
tip; 
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six  ferruginous  lines.  Inhabits  Africa  and 
Italy. 

2.  ('.  orni.  l*pp«'r  wings  with  six  conca- 
tenate dots  within  the  margin,  the  inner  anas- 
tomoses brown;  inliahits  southern  Europe. 
These  two  .species  form  the  cicadas  of  the  Ro- 
man ami  (irecian  poets.  During  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day  in  summer,  the  males,  sitting 
among  the  leaves  of  trees,  make  a  shrill  and 
continual  chirping;  and  so  strong  and  stridu- 
lous  is  its  note,  that  a  single  cicada  hung  up  in 
a  cage,  has  heen  found  almost  to  drown  the 
voice  of  a  whole  company.  The  mode  by 
which  this  sound  is  produced  is  curious.  It 
proceeds  from  a  pair  of  concave  membranes, 
seated  on  each  side  the  first  joints  of  the  abdo- 
men ;  the  large  concavities  of  the  abdomen, 
immediately  under  the  two  broad  lamellae  in 
the  male  insect,  arc  also  faced  by  a  thin,  pel- 
lucid, irridescent  membrane,  serving  to  in- 
crease and  reverberate  the  sound  ;  and  a  strong 
muscular  apparatus  is  exerted  for  the  purpose 
of  moving  the  necessary  organs. 

3.  C.  spumaria.  Brown  ;  upper  wings  with 
two  whitish  lateral  spots.  Inliahits  Europe. 
The  larva  and  pupa  of  this  and  some  other 
species  of  the  genus  discharge  a  frothy  matter 
from  numerous  pores  about  the  tail,  in  which 
they  soon  become  completely  enveloped.  This 
matter  is  frequently  found  in  summer  upon  va- 
rious plants,  and  is  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  cuckoo-spit.  The  perfect  insect, 
when  attempted  to  be  caught,  will  sometimes 
spring  to  the  distance  of  two  or  three  yards, 
bee  Xat.  Hist.  PI.  LVI. 

CICATRICE.    See  Cicatrix. 

ClCATRl'SANT.  *.  (from  cicatrice.)  An 
application  that  induces  a  cicatrice. 

CICATRI'SIVK.  a.  (from  cicatrice.) 
Having  the  qualities  proper  to  induce  a  cica- 
trice. 

C1CATKIS,  a  trunk  or  stem.  In  botany, 
a  scarred  stem.  Marked  with  the  remains  of 
leaves  that  have  fallen  off. 

C'I'CATRIX.  (cicatrix^  from  cicalricu,  to 
skin.)    A  scar. 

CICATRIZATION.  *.  (from  cicatrice.) 

1.  The  act  of  healing  the  wound  (Harccg).  2. 
The  state  of  being  healed  or  skinned  over. 

'/V/Cl'CATRIZE.  v.n.  To  apply  such  me- 
dicines  to  wounds  as  heal  and  skin  them  over. 

2.  To  heal  and  skin  a  wound  over. 
ClCCA.   In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 

monacia,  order  tetrai'dria.  Male:  calyx  four- 
leaved;  enrol  less.  Female;  calyx  three  or 
four-leaved  ;  corolless;  styles  four,  two-parted  ; 
capsule  four-grained  ;  seeds  solitary.  One  spe- 
cies only:  a  native  tree  of  China,  with  long, 
simple  branches,  alternate,  two-rowed  leaves  ; 
axillary  flowers  in  sessile  heads. 

CICELY  (Sweet).   In  botany.   Sec  Scan- 

DIX. 

CICER.  (Of  uncertain  origin,  unless  it  be 
from  the  lireek,  rixv;,  strength.  The  Cice- 
rones  bad  their  name  from  this  pul>c,  as  the 
Pisones  hal  from  the  pisum  or  pea,  and  the 
Lentuli  from  the  lens  or  lentil.)  Ert£i>9o;, 
chick-pea.    In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 


diadelphia,  order  decandria.  Calyx  live-part- 
ed, as  long  as  the  corol ;  the  four  upper  seg- 
ments incumbent  on  the  banner  ;  legume  tur- 
gid, two-seeded     Two  species  only. 

1.  C.  arietinum  ;  with  one-flowered  |k*- 
duucles ;  seeds  globular,  gibbous ;  leaflets  ser- 
rate ;  a  native  of  Spain.  The  seeds  have  been 
formerly  employed  medicinally,  but  a:e  now 
no  longer  in  use.  In  some  places  they  are 
toasted  and  used  as  codec;  and  in  others  ground 
into  flour  for  bread.  From  the  varying  colour 
of  the  aril  of  the  seeds,  they  have  the  trivial 
distinction  officer  album,  rubrum,  or  nigrum. 

2.  C.  lens,  common  lentil :  indigenous  to 
most  parts  of  Europe  ;  with  peduncles  chiefly 
two-flowered;  seed*  compressed  ;  leaflets  very 
entire.    For  the  rest,  see  Husbandry. 

CICERO  (Marcus  Tullius),  the  celebrated 
Roman  orator,  was  born  at  Arptnum  about 
1<»7  years  B,  C.  The  name  is  from  eicer,  a 
vetch  or  lentil,  because,  according  to  Plutarch, 
he  had  an  excrescence  on  his  nose  (others  say 
on  one  of  his  cheeks)  resembling  a  vetch.  He 
was  son  of  a  Roman  knight,  and  lineally  de- 
scended from  the  ancient  kings  of  the  Sabine.''. 
I  lis  mother's  name  was  11  el  via.  After  having 
displayed  promising  abilities  atschool,  he  was 

taught  philosophy  by  Piitlo.and  law  by  Matins 
Scuwolu.  He  perfected  a  taste  for  military 
knowledge  in  the  Marsian  war,  ami  retired 
from  Rome,  to  indulge  his  philosophic  pro- 
pensities, lie  was  naturally  of  a  weak  and 
delicate  constitution,  and  he  visited  Greece  ou 
account  of  his  health.  On  his  return,  he  soon 
distinguished  himself  above  all  the  speakers  of 
his  age  in  the  Roman  forum.  When  he  went 
to  Sicily  as  quaestor,  he  behaved  with  great  jus- 
tice and  moderation  ;  and  the  Sicilians  re- 
membered with  gratitude  the  eloquence  of 
Cicero,  their  common  patron,  who  delivered 
them  from  the  tyranny  ami  avarice  of  Verrcs. 
After  he  had  passed  through  the  subordinate 
ofliees  of  the  state,  he  stood  a  candidate  for  the 
consulship,  A.  C  C.  (isy  ;  and  the  patricians 
an  i  the  plebeians  were  equally  anxious  to  raise 
him  to  the  dignity,  against  the  efforts  ami  bri- 
bery of  Catiline,  who  with  many  dissolute  and 
desperate  Romans,  bad  conspired  against  their 
country,  ami  combined  to  murder  Cicero  him- 
self. His  extreme  vigilance,  however,  baflh-d 
all  Catiline's  project*  ;  and  this  desparate  con- 
spirator marched  out  in  triumph  to  meet  the 
20,000  men  who  were  assembled  to  support 
his  cause.  l'etreius,  the  lieutenant  of  C. 
Antony,  the  other  consul,  defeated  them  in 
Uaul,  and  Cicero,  at  Rome,  punished  the  rest 
of  the  conspirators  with  death.  After  this 
memorable  dclh crance,  Cicero  received  the 
thanks  of  the  people,  and  was  styled,  The  fa- 
ther of  his  country,  and  a  second  founder  of 
Rome.  The  vehemence  with  which  he  had 
attached  Clodius  proved  injurious  to  him  ;  and 
w  hen  his  enemy  w  as  made  tribune,  Cicero  w  as 
banished  from  Rome,  though  20,000  yuting 
men  were  supporters  of  his  innocence.  He 
was  not,  however,  deserted  in  his  banishment. 
After  sixteen  months'  absence,  he  entered 
Rome  with  universal  satisfaction  ;  and  wo» 
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»ent,with  the  power  of  pro-consul,  to  Cilicia. — 
After  much  hesitation,  he  espoused  the  cause 
of  Pumpey  against  Ceesar,  and  when  victory 
Lad  declared  in  favour  of  Cesar,  at  the  battle 
of  Pr.arsalia,  Cicero  went  to  Brundusium,  and 
was  reconciled  to  the  conqueior,  who  treated 
him  with  great  humanity.  From  this  time 
Cicero  retired  into  the  country,  and  seldom 
visited  Rome.  When  Cfesar  had  been  stabbed 
in  the  senate,  Cicero  recommended  a  general 
amnesty.  Hut  when  he  saw  the  interest  of 
l'3p*ax's  murderers  decreased,  and  Antony  come 
icto  power,  he  retired  to  Athens.  He  soon 
after  re turued,  but  lived  in  perpetual  fear  of  as- 
sassination. The  great  enmity  which  Cicero 
bore  to  Antony  was  fatal  to  him ;  and  Au- 
raitnj,  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  the  newly-form- 
rl  triumvirate,  in  order  to  destroy  all  cause  of 
1,  and  each  to  dispatch  his  enemies,  pro- 
their  list  of  proscription.  About  two 
bnndred  were  doomed  to  death,  and  Cicero 
was  among  them,  upon  the  list  of  Antony. 
As^ustus  yielded  a  man  to  whom  he  partly 
owed  his  greatness,  and  Cicero  was  pursued  by 
the  emissaries  of  Antony.  He  had  fled  in  a  lit- 
ter towards  the  sea  of  Caicta;  and  when  the  as- 
usiio*  came  up  to  him,  he  put  his  head  out  of 
the  litter,  and  it  was  severed  from  the  body  by 
Hrrennius.  This  memorable  event  happened 
in  December,  45  B.C.  after  the  enjoyment  of 
life  fur  63  years,  1 1  months,  and  five  days. 
The  head  and  right  hand  were  carried  to  Rome, 
and  hung  up  in  the  Roman  forum.  Cicero 
has  acquired  more  real  fame  by  his  literary 
rutnpusitions  than  by  his  spirited  exertions  as 
a  Roman  senator.  The  learning  and  the  abili- 
ties  w  hich  he  possessed  have  been  the  admira- 
tion of  every  age  and  country,  and  his  style  has 
always  been  accounted  as  the  true  standard  of 
pare  Latinity.  He  was  of  a  timid  disposition  ; 
and  he  who  shone  as  the  father  of  Roman  elo- 
<pence,  never  ascended  the  pulpit  to  harangue, 
without  feeling  a  secret  emotion  of  dread.  His 
conduct,  during  the  civil  wars,  was  far  from 
that  of  a  patriot.  He  married  two  wives, 
Terentia,  and  a  young  woman  to  whom  he 
was  guardian,  but  repudiated  them  both.  The 
«  orks  of  this  celebrated  man,  of  which,  accord- 
injr  to  some,  the  tenth  part  is  scarce  extant, 
have  been  edited  by  the  nest  scholars  in  every 
country.  There  is  a  very  admirable  edition  by 
Paul  Manutius  in  10  vols.  8vo.  1540—41.  The 
Eiwvir  edition  of  1642,  in  10  octavo  vols,  is  very 
beautiful  and  correct.  And  Foulis's  Glasgow 
edition  of  1 7 49,  in  20  volumes,  is  much  and 
deservedly  admired.  See  farther  Dibdin's  In- 
troduction to  the  Classics,  and  Clarke's  Biblio- 
graphical Dictionary,  vol.  ii. 

As  an  orator  Cicero  is  thus  characterised  by 
Dr.  Ulair:  "  In  all  his  orations  his  art  is  con- 
spicuous. He  begins  commonly  with  a  regu- 
lar exordium:  and  with  much  address  prepos- 
sesses the  hearers,  and  studies  to  gain  their  af- 
fections. His  method  is  clear,  and  his  argu- 
ments are  arranged  with  exact  propriety.  In  a 
laperior  clearness  of  method,  he  has  an  advan- 
tage over  Demosthenes.  Every  thing  appears 
inits  proper  place.  He  never  tries  to  move  till 


he  has  attempted  to  convince ;  and  in  moving, 
particularly  the  softer  passions,  he  is  highly 
successful.  No  one  ever  knew  the  force  of  words 
better  than  Cicero.  He  rolls  them  along  with 
the  greatest  beauty  and  magnificence ;  and  in 
the  structure  of  his  sentences  is  eminently  curi- 
ous and  exact.  He  amplifies  every  thing ;  yet 
though  his  manner  is  generally  diffuse,  it  is 
often  happily  vaiied  and  accommodated  to  the 
subject.  When  an  important  public  object 
rouses  his  mind,  and  demands  indignation  and 
force,  he  departs  considerably  from  that  loose 
and  declamatory  manner  to  which  he  at  other 
times  is  addicted,  and  becomes  very  forcible 
and  vehement.  This  great  orator,  however, 
is  not  without  his  defects.  In  most  of  his 
orations  there  is  too  much  art,  even  carried  to 
a  degree  of  ostentation.  He  seems  often  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  admiration  rather  than  of 
operating  by  conviction.  He  is  sometimes, 
therefore,  showy  rather  than  solid,  and  diffuse 
where  he  ought  to  have  been  urgent.  His  sen- 
tences are  always  round  and  sonorous.  They 
cannot  be  accused  of  monotony,  since  they 
possess  variety  of  cadence ;  but  from  too  great 
a  fondness  for  magnificence,  he  is  on  some  oc- 
casions deficient  in  strength.  Though  the  ser- 
vices which  he  had  performed  to  his  country 
were  very  considerable,  yet  he  is  too  much  his 
own  panegyrist.  Ancient  manners,  which  im- 
posed fewer  restraints  on  the  side  of  decorum, 
may  in  some  degree  excuse,  but  cannot  entirely 
justify  his  vanity." 

CICERONIAN,  a.  Of  an  eloquence  similar 
to  that  of  Cicero's ;  an  eloquence  that  blazes 
rather  than  thunders. 

CICHORA'CEOUS.  a.  (from  cichorivm, 
Latin.)  Having  the  qualities  of  succory 
(F foyer). 

CICHORIUM,  (cichorium,  originally,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  an  Egyptian  name,  and 
adopted  by  the  Greeks.  It  is  written  some- 
times K«x*e"9'»  whence  Horace  has — cichoria, 
levetque  malvte :  sometimes  K«x«e»w,  or  Kix»?»9»« 
It  is  supposed  to  have  this  name,  to  ha  t*v 
X»g««nf  »<m,  from  its  creeping  through  the  fields). 
Succory;  cichory.  In  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  class  syugenesia,  order  polygamia  eequalis, 
receptacle  somewhat  chaffy ;  calvx  invested 
with  scales;  seeds  crowned  with  numerous 
short  teeth.  Five  species  scattered  over  the 
glube:  of  which  the  following  are  alone  worth 
noticing  : 

1.  C.  in tv1»us.  Wild  succory ;  found  in  the 
wastes ofour  own  country ;  with  flowers  in  pairs 
axillary,  sessile;  leaves  runcinate;  abounding 
with  a  milky  juice,  of  a  penetrating,  bitter 
taste :  every  part  of  the  plant,  whether  root, 
seeds,  or  flowers,  was  formerly  used  medicin- 
ally in  the  cure  of  intermittents ;  as  well  as, 
from  their  aperient  quality,  in  inflammatory 
affections. 

2.  C.  endivia.  Endive.  A  native  of  India, 
now  common  to  almost  every  culinary  garden 
in  England:  and  which  may  be  regarded 
either  as  an  annual  or  a  biennial,  while  c.  in- 
tybus  is  perennial.  If  the  seeds  of  c.  endivia 
be  sown  early  in  the  spring,  the  plant  corn- 
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monly  reaches  perfection  and  produces  seeds 
daring  the  summer,  and  then  perishes  in  au- 
tumn. But  if  the  seeds  be  not  sown  till  June 
or  July,  the  plant  will  grow  to  its  full  size  in 
the  autumn;  but  the  seed-stalks  will  not  shout 
up  till  the  ensuing  spring;  and  consequently 
it  may  be  preserved  in  this  mode  in  a  state  of 
perfection  through  the  whole  of  the  winter;  and 
consistently  with  the  common  nature  of  annuals 
and  biennials  it  will  not  perish  till  it  has  seeded. 

CICHORY,  in  botany.    See  Cichorium. 

C1C1NDELA.  In  zoology,  a  genus  of  the 
class  in  sect  a,  order  coleoptera.  Antennas  se- 
taceous; feelers  six,  filiform;  the  hind  ones 
hairy;  mandible  prominent,  armed  with  many 
teeth ;  eyes  prominent,  thorax  rounded,  mar. 
gined,  narrower  than  the  head.  In  general 
constituting  a  very  beautiful  genus  of  insects. 
They  are  found  in  dry,  sandy  places,  and  prey 
with  the  most  ravenous  ferocity  upon  all  other 
insects  that  come  in  their  way,  and  which  they 
are  able  to  overcome.  The  larva  is  soft,  white, 
long,  six'footed,  with  a  brown  scaly  head, 
ana  lurks  in  a  round  perpendicular  hole  in  the 
pound,  with  its  head  at  the  entrance  to  draw 
in  and  devour  whatever  insects  may  fall  in,  or 
come  uear  it.  Sixty  species  scattered  over  the 
globe:  of  which  some  are  characterised  by  a 
three-toothed  lip:  others, constituting  a  smaller 
number,  by  a  lip  rounded,  pointed,  and  entire. 
This  last  s*-ctiou  forms  the  tribe  denominated 
by  Fabricius  elaphorus.  The  following  are 
chiefly  worthy  of  notice : 

1.  C.  campestris.  Field-sparkler;  greengold : 
shells  with  six  white  dots.  It  inhabits  Europe, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  species.  The 
green  is  a  bright  grass  green ;  the  head,  thorax, 
and  limbs  are  of  a  rich  gilded  cast ;  the  eyes 
black  and  prominent ;  legs  long  and  slender, 
length  about  six  lines. 

2.  Cm  sylvatia.  Black ;  shells  or  wingsheaths 
with  a  white  wavv  band,  and  two  or  three  white 
spots.  Inhabits  Europe;  frequents  woods,  and 
is  less  common  than  c.  campestris. 

3.  C.  cyatia.  Blue,  polished;  mouth  testace- 
ous, a  large  species  inhabiting  India. 

CICIXL'M  OLE  CM,  (Ki*o«{;  from  xiw, 
tin-  ricinus.)  An  oil  obtained  by  boiling  the 
bruised  seeds  of  the  jatropha  cunas  of  Lin- 
neus.  It  is  somewhat  similar  in  its  properties 
to  castor  oil.    See  Ricinus. 

CICLNCS.  The  cicinum  oleum,  or  oleum 
ricini : — Castor  oil.  Cicinus  should  seem  to 
be  the  proper  name,  and  ricinus  only  a  vitious 
mode  of  writing  it. 

CICISBEO,  an  Italian  term,  which  in  its 
etymology  signifies  a  whisperer ;  it  has  been 
bestowed  in  Italy  both  on  lovers,  and  on  those 
who  to  outward  appearance  act  as  such,  attend- 
ing on  married  ladies  with  as  much  attention 
and  respect  as  if  they  were  their  lovers. 

CICLC1,  or  CicLorcii,  a  frontier  town  of 
Dalmatia.    Cat.  43.  2«J  N.  Lon.  1*.  22  E. 

To  C1CCRATE.  v.  a.  (cicuro,  Latin.)  To 
tame;  to  reclaim  from  wilduess  (Brown). 

CICl  R.VTION.  *.  The  act  of  taming  or 
reclaiming  from  wildness  (Hat/). 

C1CUTA.  Co.wbane.  In  botany,  a  genus  of 
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the  class  pentandria  digynia.  Fruit  subovate, 

grooved ;  florets  uniform.   Three  species: 

1.  C.  virosa.  Water  hemlock,  found  wild  in 
the  ditches  of  our  own  country  :  with  uppotite- 
leaved  umbels;  stipules  running  up  the  petioles, 
obtuse,  an  extremely  poisonous  plant ;  and  at 
times  eaten  by  mistake  for  wild  Mnallagc.  It 
was  formerly  used  in  medicine,  but  has  been 
long  omitted  in  the  materia  medica. 

2.  C.  bulbifera:  a  native  of  Canada  sad 
Virginia,  with  bulbiferous  branches. 

3.  C.  maculata.  Found  also  in  Virginia, 
with  stem  spotted  with  purple. 

Cicuta  officinalis.  The  hemlock  of 
the  dispensatories,  which  have  disputed  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  name.  It  may  be 
from  fi'i  and  cutis;  as  referring  to  the  hollow- 
ncss  of  its  seed,  which  seems  to  the  casual  ob- 
server to  be  nothiug  more  than  a  reed  surround- 
ed by  a  cuticle,  and  hence  adaptable  to  musical 
tones.  By  others  it  is  supposed  tobesicutaqua»i 
eweuta,  blind ;  because  it  destroys  the  sight  of 
those  who  use  it.  Cicuto  also  signifies  the  in- 
ternode,  or  space  between  two  joints  of  a  reed; 
the  hollow  stem  of  any  plant  which  the  shep- 
herds used  for  making  their  rural  pipes.  Ett 
tnihi  di*jniribu*  septan  conjuncta  ctcutit  fi+ 
tula, — A  irgil.  This  plant,  ionium  maculaturo 
of  Linneus,  is  found  in  almost  every  part  of 
England,  and  is  distinguished  from  those 
which  bear  some  resemblance  to  it  by  the  spot- 
ted stem.  It  is  generally  believed  to  be  a  very 
active  poison.  When  exhibited  in  immoderate 
doses,  it  produces  anxiety,  rardialgia, vomiting, 
convulsions,  vertigo,  coma,  and  death.  Barou 
Stoerk  was  the  first  who  brought  hemlock  into 
repute  as  a  medicine  of  extraordinary  efficacy; 
and  although  it  does  not  effect  the  wonderful 
cures  of  cancer  it  was  said  to  perform,  it  cer- 
tainly possesses  narcotic  and  antispasmodic 
virtues.  There  is  scarcely  any  disease,  to  whicb 
human  nature  is  subject,  in  which  this  remedy, 
like  mercury,  is  not  exhibited  internally  by 
some  physicians;  and  in  those  of  the  glandular 
system  ft  appears  sometimes  to  be  productive 
of  benefit.  Nor  is  it  less  efficacious  when  ap- 
plied externally :  a  poultice  made  of  oatnval 
and  the  expressed  Juice,  or  a  decoction  of  the 
extract,  when  the  former  cannot  be  obtained, 
allays  the  most  excruciating  torturous  pains  of 
a  cancer,  and  thus  gives  rest  to  the  distracted 
patient.    See  Conilm. 

CIDARIS,  iu  antiquity,  the  mitre  worn  by 
the  Jewish  high  priests. 

CI-DEVANT.  (French.)  Heretofore. 

CIDER.    See  Cyder. 

Cl'DERJST.  *.  A  maker  of  cider  (Mvrt.). 

CI'DERKl X.  *.  (from  eider.)  The  liquor 
made  of  the  gross  matter  of  apples,  alter  the 
cyder  is  pressed  out  (Mortimer). 

CI  EN  FCKG IA.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
class  monadelphia,  order  dudeeandria.  Caly*. 
double;  the  outer  of  twelve  setaceous  lea\e»: 
petals  five;  style  filiform;  stigma  clavate, cap- 
sule three-celled,  three-seeded.  One  specie* 
only  ;  a  native  of  Senegal. 

CILIA*  { citium).  The  eye-lashes. 

CI  LIAR  LIGAMENT.   Ligamentum  o- 
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liare.  In  anatomy,  the  circular  portion  that 
divides  the  choroid  membrane  from  the  Iris 
and  which  adheres  to  the  sclerotic  membrane. 
It  appears  like  a  white  circular  ring. 

CILIARY  PRIX  ESSES.  The  white  pli- 
cated  striae,  covered  with  a  black  matter,  which 
proceed  from  the  uvea  to  the  crystalline  lens, 
upon  which  they  lie. 

Ci'liary.  a.  (ei/tam,  Latin.)  Belonging 
to  the  evelids  (Way). 

CI  LI  ATE  LEAP.  In  botany,  (from  cilia, 
the  eye-lashes.)  The  edge  guarded  by  parallel 
bristles  longitudinally:  as  indrosera,  cras*ula 
cocci  nea  and  eymosa,  erica  tetralix  and  ciliaris, 
Sec.  It  Is  applied  also  to  the  stipule ;  the  spike; 
and  the  corol ;  as  in  rue,  menyanthes,  trope, 
olam.  This  term  Is  frequently'hut  improperly 
translated  Frinoed,  which  answers  to  the 
Latin  Fimbriates,  or  Fimbriated  See 
these  words. 

CIL1CIA,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Asia, 
lying  between  the  36th  and  40th  degree  of 
north  latitude :  bounded  on  the  east  by  Syria, 
or  rather  hy  Mount  Amanns,  which  separates 
it  from  that  kingdom ;  by  Pamphylia  on  the 
west;  by  Isauria,  Cappadocia,  and  Armenia 
Minor,  on  the  north;  and  by  the  Meditcr- 
ranean  sea  on  the  south. 

CILI'CIOCS.  a.  (from  citirium,  haircloth, 
Latin.)  Made  of  hair  («r©*»n). 

CILIC'IUM,  a  sort  of  habit  made  of  coarse 
stuff,  formerly  worn  by  the  Jews  in  times  of 
mourning  and  distress.  It  is  the  same  with 
what  the  Septuagint  and  Hebrew  versions  call 
sackcloth. 

CIL1UM.    The  hair  on  the  eyelid  and  the 


102.  The  Cimbri,  in  the  following  year,  pene- 
trated into  Italy,  where  at  the  river  Athesis, 
M arius  and  his  colleague  Catnlus  defeated  them 
with  the  loss  of  140,000  slain.  This  last  battle 
put  an  end  to  this  dreadful  war,  and  the  two 
consuls  entered  Rome,  in  triumph.  ( Flor. 
Plut.  in  Mario).  V 

CI. M  K' IJ  ARC  II. from  *«,«sx*«r/r.-.)  The 
chief  keeper  of  things  of  value  belonging  to  a 
church. 

Cimb'march  also  denotes  the  vestry. 
Cl'M  El  ER.  #. (cimitarra,  Spanish.)  A  sort 
of  sword,  short  and  recurvated  (Dryde*). 

CIMEX.  Bng.  In  zoology,  a  genus  of  the 
class  insecta,  order  hemiptera.  Snout  inflect* 
cd;  antennas  longer  than  the  thorax;  wings 
four,  folded  crosswise,  the  upper  ones  coriace- 
ous on  the  upper  part ;  back  flat ;  thorax  mar- 
gined; legs  formed  for  running.  The  most 
numerous  genua  in  entomology ;  consisting  of 
not  fewer  than  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
species  that  have  been  specifically  detected  and 
characterised.  Thev  are  scattered  over  the 
globe,  and  may  be  subdivided  into  the  follow- 
ing sections,  for  several  of  which  see  Nat.  Hist. 
Plata  LYI. 

A.  antennas  inserted  before  the  eyes,  com- 


prising, 

a.  Lipless  bugs,  by  Fabricius  denominated 
acanthia. 

6.  Insects  with  lip  long,  subulate ;  to  which 
tribe  alone  Fabricius  gives  tire  name  ci- 
mex.  Some  of  which  have  the  scutel  as 
long  as  the  abdomen ;  and  the  body  ovate ; 
others  a  spinous  thorax  and  ovate  body ; 
others  again  a  spinous  thorax  and  oblong 
body  ;  and  others,  and  by  far  tlie  largest 
collection,  an  unarmed  thorax  and  orate 
body. 

y.  Insecta  with  lip  short,  rounded;  body 
long,  linear.  The  gerris  of  Fabricius. 

J.  Insects  with  sheath  four-jointed,  the  first 
membranaceous  ;  body  long  and  narrow 
The  Fabrician  familv'misis*. 

B.  Antennas  inserted  aoove  the  eyes;  deno- 
minated by  Fabricius  red  uv  ins. 

We  can  only  notice  a  single  species  or  two. 

1.  C.  lectularius.  Horse-bog.  Bed-bug. 
Apterous;  body  ferruginous;  a  troublesome 
and  nauseous  inhabitant  of  most  houses  in  large 
cities;  crawling  about  in  the  night-time  to 
suck  the  blood  of  such  as  are  asleep,  and  hiding 
itself  in  the  day-time  in  the  most  retired  holes 
and  crevices.  In  sucking  it  is  a  perfect  glut- 
ton,  never  ceasing: .unless  disturbed  till  it  is 
completely  gorged  and  can  hold  no  more.  The 
greater  part  of  this  genus  are  cannibals  in  their 
kind  ;  and  hence  tlie  horse-bog  will  at  times 
feast  on  the  smaller  species  of  its  own  tribe, 
while  itself  becomes  occasionally  the  prey  of 
many  of  the  field-bugs.  But  the  most  invete- 
rate foe  of  the  house-bug  seems  to  be  the  spider, 
who,  whenever  he  has  opportunity,  seises  him 
with  great  eagerness,  and  feasts  upon  him  with 
voracity.    See  Buo. 

2.  C.  paradoxus.  Membranaceous  thorax 
and  abdomen  lobatc  and  ciliate  with  spines. 
Inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  so  ex- 


CILLEY,  an  ancient  and  famous  town  of 
Germany,  in  Upper  Carniola.  L»t.  46.  21  N. 
Lon.  15.  15  E. 

CI  MA,  or  Sim  a,  in  architecture.   See  Ct- 

MAT1PM. 

CIMABUE(Giovanni),  a  celebrated  painter, 
was  bom  at  Florence,  in  1240,  and  was  tlie 
reviver  of  painting  in  Italy,  Iteing  instructed  by 
the  Grecian  painters,  who  were  sent  for  by  the 
senate  of  bis  native  city.  He  painted  in  fresco 
and  distemper,  and  many  of  his  pieces  are  still 
in  existence  in  the  Franciscan  church  at  Asceci, 
a  city  of  I'mhria.  He  was  also  a  good  archi- 
tect, and  was  employed  in  building  some  noble 
structures.    He  died  at  the  age  of  60. 

CIMBRI,  an  ancient  Celtic  nation,  inhabit- 
ing tlie  northern  parts  of  (Icrmany.  They  are 
said  to  have  been  descended  from  tlie  Asiatic 
Cimmerians,  and  to  have  taken  the  name  of 
Cimbri  when  they  changed  their  old  habitations. 
When  they  first  became  remarkable,  they  inha- 
bited chiefly  the  peninsula  now  called  Jutland, 
and  by  the  ancients  Cimbrica  Chersonesus. 

MM  UK  I  <  CM  BELLUM,  was  begun  by 
the  Cimbri  and  Ten  tones,  by  an  invasion  of  the 
Roman  territories,  B.C.  109.  These  barbarians 
in  the  first  battle  destroyed  SOjOOO  Romans, 
under  the  consuls  Manliusand  Servilius  Ca*pio. 
Rat  Minis,  in  a  second  engagement  at  Aquae 
Sextiap.  left  dead  of  the  Teutones  on  tlie  field  of 
battle  20,000,  and  took  90,000  prisoners,  B.C. 
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aetly  resembles  a  dead  ami  withered  leaf,  that 
Sparman,  who  first  noticed  it,  took  it  for  such 
till  lie  ohscned  its  ftittvriit*;  motion.  This 
insect  i.'qcars.  therefore,  to  he  doubly  secure 
from  attack  ;  fust  by  its  resemblance  to  what 
would  he  avoided  hy  all  other  injects,  and  next 
by  its  being  so  curiously  beset  with  prickles 
on  every  side. 

CI.MM  IKCtiA.  In  botany,  a  ffcims  of 
the  class  polyandria,  order  tctragynia.  Calyx 
four-leaved  ;  cond  four  cup-shaped  nectaries, 
capsules  four ;  seeds  scaly.  One  spc  cies  only  ; 
a  native  of  Siberia;  the  flowers  of  which  are 
said  hy  their  fetid  and  peculiar  smell  to  drive 
a  way  fours. 

ClMlXL'S,  a  lake  and  mountain  of  Italy. 
{Virgih. 

ClMMERlf,  a  people  near  the  Pains 
Mapotis.  Another  nation  on  the  western  coast 
of  Italy.  Their  country  was  supposed  to  he  so 
gloomy,  that,  to  mention  a  great  obscurity,  the 
expression  of  Cimmerian  darkness  has  prover- 
bially been  used.    (Horn.  fit?.  ixc.) 

CI.MOLIA  ALHA,  (l  ini'tiia,  Kt/iwAi*;  from 
Mi/ua.x-;,  Ciuiolus,  an  island  in  the  detail  sea, 
where  it  is  procured.)  Tobacco-pipe  clay.  Its 
medical  virtues  are  similar  to  those  of  the  holar 
earths;  hut  if  is  now  never  administered  me- 
dicinally.    Nee  A  RGt LI, A. 

Cimo'lu  prRi't  RKs*  i  ns.  Fullers* earth.  A 
holar  earth,  of  a  greyish  brown  rolonr. 

ClMOlJTK,  in  oryctology.  See  AlMiiL- 
LA. 

CIMOX,  an  Athenian,  son  of  Miltiades  and 
Hegisipyle.  When  his  father  died,  he  was 
imprisonerl,  bec  ause  unable  to  pay  the  line  laid 
upon  him  by  the  Athenians;  but  lie  was  re- 
leased from  confinement  by  his  nster  and  wife 
Blpiniae,  He  behaved  with  great  courage  at 
the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  rendered  himself  po- 

{ uilar  by  his  munificence  and  \alonr.  He  de- 
bated tiie  Persian  fleet,  and  took  ships,  and 
totally  routed  their  land  army  the  very  same 
day,  near  the  river  Ruryrnedon,  in  Pamphylia. 
He  was  shortly  after  banished  Athens,  but 
again  recalled,  adjusted  thedispute  existing  be- 
tween the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians,  and 
was  afterwards  appointed  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  Persia,  in  Ej.*ypt  ami  Cyprus,  with  a 
fleet  of  •_'<'()  ships  :  and  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  he 
gave  battle  to  the  encmv,  and  totally  ruined 
their  fleet.  He  died  as  be  was  besieging  the 
town  of  Citium,  in  Cyprus,  B,  I'.  I  l!»,  in  the 
51st  year  of  his  age.  He  may  be  called  the 
last  of  the  (i reeks,  whose  spirit  and  boldness 
defeated  the  arm'csof  the  barbarians.  He  forti- 
fied and  embellished  the  city  with  the  money 
obtained,  and  hy  his  victories  and  hi<  mtuiih* 
Cence  has  been  highly  extolled  by  his  biogra- 
phers: he  has  also  been  praised  for  leaving  his 
gardens  open  to  the  public. 

CIX.1iSK.MKX.    See  Santomh  m. 
C1XAKA,  {cinara*  from  *^<*-,  to 

move;  quasi  movet  ad  venereum)  Common 
artichoke.  <  'vnara  seoh  mus :  folii*  subspinous 
pinnatis  indfvisiM|ue,  calycinU  squatnts  ovatis, 
of  l/nmcus.  A  native  of  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe,  but  cultivated  here  for  culinary  pur- 


poses. The  leaves  are  bitter,  and  afford,  by 
expression,  a  considerable  quantify  of  juice, 
which,  when  shamed,*  and  nexed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  white  wine,  has  been  given 
Successfully  ill  dropsies:  but  it  is  very  uncer- 
tain in  its  operation. 

CIXCIIOXA,  (ciiirhnmt,  so  named  from 
the  countess  del  Cinchon,  the  lady  of  a 
Spanish  vice  roy,  whose  cure  in  the  year  Hi  hi 
is  said  iir>t  to  have  brought  the  Peruvian  hark 
into  reputation  ;  or  perhaps  it  may  be  derived 
from  kiukimi,  its  Indian  mnie.  In  1*»  II*  a 
Jesuit  brought  a  considerable  quantity  of  it 
into  Italy,  which  was  distributed  by  the  fathers 
of  that  order;  from  which  circumstance  it  was 
called  Jesuit's  bark  )  Quinquina,  or  Peruvian 
hark.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  pentan- 
dria,  order  monogynia.  Corol  fu n nel- form, 
five-cleft :  capsule  inferior,  two-celled,  two 
partite;  the  valves  parallel  to  the  partitions. 
Opening  inwardly.  Twelve  species  ;  all  natives 
of  the  Kast  or  West  Indies;  some  with  downy 
flowers,  and  included  stamens;  others  with 
glahorons  corois  and  exserted  stamens.  The. 
chief  arc : 

I.  C.  cinchona  officinalis.  Peruvian,  or 
Jesuit's  bark;  a  native  tree  of  Peru:  the 
hark  of  whic  h  is  brought  to  us  in  pieces  of 
different  sizes,  some  rolled  up  into  short 
thick  quills,  and  others  flat;  the  outside  is 
brownish,  and  generally  covered  in  part  with 
a  whitish  moss:  the  inside  is  of  a  yellowish, 
reddish,  or  rusty  iron  colour.  The  best  sort 
breaks  close  and  smooth,  and  proves  friable 
betwixt  the  teeth:  the  inferior  kinds  appear, 
when  broken,  of  a  woody  texture,  ami  in  chew- 
ing separate  info  fibres.  The  former  pulverises 
more  Casilv  than  the  latter,  and  looks,  when 
powdered,  of  a  light  brownish  colour,  rcseni- 
hling  that  of  cinnamon,  or  somewhat  paler.  It 
has  a  slight  smell,  approaching1  to  nnistiness, 
yet  so  much  of  the  aromatic  kind  as  not  to  be 
disagreeable.  Its  taste  is  considerably  bitter, 
adstrinirent,  very  durable  in  the  mouth,  and 
accompanied  with  some  degree  of  aromatic 
warmth,  but  not  sufficient  to  prevent  its  bring 
ungrateful.  The  medicinal  properties  of  this 
drug  are  very  considerable.  It  cures  intermit- 
tent,  remittent,  nervous,  and  putrid  fevers  ; 
putrid  sore  throat,  scarlatina,  and  dysentery  ; 
stops  excessive  discharges,  and  is  in  gent-raj 
use  as  a  tonic  and  stomachic  ;  it  is  also  of  in- 
finite service  in  local  affections,  as  sangrene, 
scrophula,  ill  conditioned  ulcers, tickets, scur- 
vy, fcc.  and  in  most  diseases  where  there  is  no 
inflammatory  duthesis.  The  officinal  prepara- 
tion* of  this  bark  are  the  powder,  the-  extract, 
the  tincture,  and  the  decoction. 

•2.  C.  angusytifolia.  Narrow-leaved  Peruvian* 
bark-tree. 

it.  C.  Carihaea  t'aribhean-bark-trec. 

I.  C  AWibunda.  St. Lucia-bark-tree :  witJi 
elliptic  pointed  haves;  terminal  panicle;  and 
turbin.i'e  capsules.  \  native  of  the  West 
I  ndies,  ami  especially  of  the  island  of  Sr.  Lucia. 
This  specie.-,  is  also  employed  medically  for  the 
same  purposes  as  the  rest. 

CIXCIXXATCS    (Lucius   Quintus),  a 
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celebrated  Roman,  who  was  informed,  as  he 
pioojrbed  his  fields,  that  the  senate  had  chosen 
him  dctator.  Upon  this  he  left  his  ploughed 
land  with  regret,  and  repaired  to  the  field  of 
battle,  where  his  countrymen  were  closely  be- 
jifsrr.l  hythe  Volsci  and  2Equi.  He  conquered 
tfi.  inrrav,  and  returned  to  Rome  in  triumph  ; 
a-tJ  Iti  days  after  his  appointment,  he  laid 
down  hU  oflice,  and  retired  back  to  plough  his 
fields.  In  his  80th  year  he  was  again  sum- 
moned against  Praeneste  as  dictator  ;  and  after 
a  »accf*sful  campaign,  he  resigned  the  abso- 
lve power  he  had  enjoyed  only  21  days,  dis- 
regarding the  rewards  that  were  offered  him 
by  the  senate.  He  flourished  about  460  years 
Mm  Christ 

CIXCINNUS.  In  old  medicine,  the  hair 
as  the  temples.    Sec  Capillus. 

IIXCTL'RE,  in  architecture,  a  ring  or  list 
at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  shaft  of  a  column, 
•eparating  it  at  one  end  from  the  base,  and  at 
the  other  from  the  capital. 

Cl'XDER.  9.  (ceindre,  French.)  I.  A  mass 
ignited  and  quenched  (IVaUcr).  2.  A  hot  coal 
that  ha*  ceased  to  flame  {Swiff). 

Cinder-woman.  Cinder-wench.  #. 
A  woman,  whose  trade  is  to  rake  in  heaps  of 
a$he»,  and  gather  cinders  (Arbuthnot). 

UXEAS.  The  most  celebrated  of  this 
ran*  is  a  Thessalian,  minister  and  friend  to 
Pmiius,  king  of  Epirus,  sent  to  Home  by  his 
suiter  to  sue  for  a  peace,  which  he,  however, 
could  not  obtain,  lie,  at  his  return,  told  Pyr- 
rhus.  that  the  Roman  senate  was  a  venerable 
utttnbly  of  kings ;  and  observed,  that  to  fight 
lift  thrui,  was  to  fight  against  another  Hydra. 
He  was  of  sneh  a  retentive  memory,  that 
the  day  after  his  arrival  at  Rome  he  could 
fall  every  senator  and  knight  by  his  name. 

CINERARIA.  Flea-wort.  In  botany,  a 
feno*  of  the  class  syngenesia,  order  polygamia 
wpeiflaa.  Receptacle  naked:  down  simple, 
calyx  simple,  many  leaved,  equal.  Fifty-three 
species :  chiefly  natives  of  the  Cape  and  south 
of  Europe :  but  those  of  them  indigenous  to  our 
iMfi  country  are:  c.  palustris  met  with  in  our 
uor»hcs,  and  c.  integrifolia  on  our  mountains. 
About  a  third  have  flowers  without  rays,  aud 
toe  rest  radiated  flowers. 

CIXERARIUS,  anciently,  any  one  who 
piiJ  a  reiteration  to  the  ashes  of  martyrs  aud 

UXERA'TION.  #.  (from  ciaeret,  Lat.) 
The  reduction  of  any  thing  bv  fire  to  ashes. 

CINEREOUS.  "In  natural  history,  of  the 
colour  of  wood-ashes. 

CIX  ERRS  C  LAV  ELL  AT  I,  (clavellatus  / 
f/oiu  ctaeuty  a  wedge.  The  name  of  cineres 
darellati  originatedtrom  the  little  wedges  or 
billets  into  which  the  wood  was  cut  to  make 
fMtash.)  Kali  impurum.  Impure  potash.  Pot- 
a»h,  in  this  state,  is  called  in  the  new  chemical 
nomenclature,  carbonas  potassae  alkalescent. 
It  is  from  this  salt  the  various  preparations  of 
the  kali  arc  made ;  as  the  sal  alkalinus  fixus 
rrjreubilis  purificatns,  the  kali  praeparatum, 
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the  aqua  kali,  the  lixivium  causticum/'the  kali 
purum,  &c. 

Cin ekes  Russict.  Impure  Russian  pot- 
ash. 

Cineres  jEtn.b,  a  saline  substance,  or 
powder  resembling  ashes,  thrown  out  of  mount 
./Etna  during  an  eruption. 

CINERITIOUS.  Cinneritious,  (cine- 
ritiat ;  from  rt»t«,  ashes).  Of  the  colour  of 
ashes.  A  name  applied  to  the  cortical  sub- 
stance of  the  brain,  from  its  resemblance  to  an 
ash  colour. 

CI'NERULENT.  o.  Full  of  ashes. 

CI'NGLE.  #.  (from  cingulum,  Latin.)  A 
girth  for  a  horse. 

CIXIS,  a  name  given  by  Dr.  L.  Mitchell, 
of  New  York,  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  alkaline 
earths  which  he  states  to  have  discovered  in  the 
ashes  of  burnt  wood,  after  the  saline  substances 
have  been  extracted  by  lixivation,  &c.  The 
doctor  does  not  otherwise  describe  it  than  by 
saying  that  it  is  materially  different  from  every 
other  species  of  earth,  that  it  is  very  plentiful, 
of  a  whitish  colour  and  an  alkaline  quality, 
that  it  constitutes  the  excellence  of  wood-ashes 
as  a  manure,  and  that  it  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
composition  of  the  ancient  cements.  See  his 
Letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Pearson,  in  Philoso- 
phical Magazine,  xvii.  '267. 

CINNABAR,  a  beautiful  red  powder  much 
used  in  painting :  it  is  composed  of  sulphur 
and  mercury,  in  the  proportion,  according  to 
Seguin,  of  13*  parts  of  the  former  to  8b*|of  the 
latter ;  and  from  its  composition  is  now  termed 
Sulphurit  or  mercury,  to  which  term, 
as  also  to  the  word  Mercurv,  the  reader  is 
requested  to  refer.  There  are  several  methods 
of  preparing  this  useful  substance ;  that  pro- 
posed by  KtrchotT  is  as  follows.  He  directs  to 
triturate  300  grains  of  mercury  and  68  of  sul- 
phur with  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  potash,  in 
a  Wedgwood's  or  glass  mortar,  until  a  black 
powder  (Kthiop's  mineral)  is  produced.  To 
this  are  to  be  added  160  grains  of  potash  dis- 
solved in  as  much  water,  and  the  trituration  is 
to  be  continued,  the  vessel  being  kept  heated 
by  the  flame  of  a  candle  or  lamp.  Add  water, 
as  evaporation  may  render  it  necessary,  so  that 
the  black  oxyd  may  be  kept  covered  to  the 
depth  of  about  an  inch.  When  the  trituration 
has  been  continued  about  2  hours  the  mixture 
changes  from  a  black  to  a  brown  colour,  and 
then  passes  rapidly  to  a  red.  The  trituration 
is  to  be  continued,  but  no  more  water  is  to  be 
added  ;  the  mass,  when  brought  to  the  con- 
sistence of  a  jelly,  becomes  more  and  more 
bright,  very  quickly;  and  when  it  has  acquired 
its  utmost  degree  of  beauty,  the  heat  must  be 
instantly  withdrawn,  otherwise  the  colour  will 
be  changed  to  a  dirty  browu.  It  has  been  ob- 
served by  count  de  M.  Pouschkin,  that  the 
change  of  a  brown  may  be  prevented  by  taking 
the  vessel  from  the  fire  as  soon  as  the  mass  has 
first  acquired  a  red  colour.  By  exposing  it  for 
two  or  three  days  to  a  gentle  heat,  adding  a  few 
drops  of  water,  and  occasionally  stirring  the 
mixture,  the  colour  at  length  becomes  excel- 
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lent.  Cinnabar  may  also  be  formed  by  de- 
composing sulphuret  of  antimony  by  moans  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  or  nxymuriateof  mercury, 
aided  bv  distillation.  When  cinnabar  is  reduced 
to  a  very  fine  powder  by  levig ation,  it  consti- 
tutes the  very  beautiful  pigment  known  in 
Commerce  under  the  name  of  vermilion. 

Cinnabar  is  frequently  found  native,  in  the 
state  of  an  ore  in  almost  all  mercurial  mines, 
sometimes  in  veins,  sometimes  disseminated, 
sometimes  in  grains,  and  sometimes  crystal- 
lized. It  is  a  lieavv  mineral,  varying  in  spe. 
gr.,  from  ,V  11!)  to  10-12*5;  brittle ;  and  of  a 
very  deep  red  colour  when  it  is  in  the  lump. 
It  is  easily  sublimated  without  decomposition; 
in  the  humid  way  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  de- 
compose it  by  any  known  chemical  agent ;  but 
by  the  aid  of  fire,  it  will  yield  its  sulphur  to  the 
fixed  alkalies,  lime  and  other  earths,  and  seve- 
ral of  the  metals;  of  these  iron  is  the  most  con- 
venient, affording  the  means  of  readily  procur- 
ing the  mercury  in  a  state  of  purity,  by  subli- 
mation, while  the  sulphur  enters  into  com- 
bination with  the  iron.  Before  the  blow-pipe 
native  cinnabar  evaporates  with  a  bine  (lame 
and  sulphureous  smell.  See  the  two  articles 
already  mentioned. 

ClNXAIIAR  F  A  C  TIT  I A .  Sec  HyDKARGYRVS 
SUI.rilL'RATUS  II  I'll  EE . 

C I  N  N  A  U  A  R  N  A  TI V  A .     See  C I N  N  A  It  A  R . 

CINNAMON,  (riuuamohtntn,  Kinafxu/o*, 
from  ehittatnony  Arab.)  Cinnamon.  The 
tree  which  affords  the  true  cinnamon,  which 
is  its  inner  bark,  is  the  Iannis  cinnamomnm 
of  Jacquin,  a  native  of  Ceylon.  Lauras  folds 
trinerviis  ovato-oldnngis  :  nervis  versus  apiccm 
evanescentibus.  Cinnamon  hark  is  one  of  tin* 
most  grateful  of  the  aromatics  ;  of  a  very  fra- 
grant smell,  ami  a  moderately  pungent,  glow- 
ing, but  not  fiery  taste,  accompanied  with  con- 
siderable sweetness,  and  some  degree  of  adstrin- 
gency.  It  is  one  of  the  best  cordial,  carmina- 
tive, and  restorative  spices  we  are  in  possession 
of,  ami  is  generally  mixed  with  the  diet  of  the 
sick.  The  essential  oil,  on  account  of  its  high 
price,  is  seldom  used  :  a  tincture,  simple  and 
spirituous  water,  are  directed  to  be  kept  in  the 
shops.  The  flowers  of  this  plant  are  called 
florcs  cassia?  in  the  shops.    See  Launch  cin- 

NAMOMIM. 

CINQf'AIN,  in  ancient  military  language, 
an  order  Of  battle  composed  of  live  battalions 
or  five  squadrons, 

CINQCE,  (French.)  Five. 

ClNQUE-FOf I*,  a  kind  of  five-leaved  clover. 
See  Potexti  LLA. 

Cixql  e-foil  (Bastard).  See  Sirbaldia. 

ClXQI  E-Foi  L  (Marsh.)  See  Comari  m. 

Cixqi  e-i-ace.  #.  (cinque  /'«*,  French.)  A 
kind  of  grave  dance  (Shakspearc). 

Cixqiim'orts,  tjuiiHfHt'  pot/its,  five  ha- 
vens that  lie  on  the  east  part  of  England,  to- 
wards France  ;  thus  called  by  way  of  eminence, 
on  account  of  their  superior  importance ;  as 
having  been  thought  by  our  kings  to  merit  a 
particular  regard,  for  their  preservation  against 
invasions.     They  have  a  particular  policy,  and 


are  governed  by  a  keeper,  with  the  title  of  lord 
warden  of  the  cinque-ports ;  which  office  be- 
longs to  the  constable  of  Dover  :  and  their  re- 
presentatives are  called  Karons  uf  the"  cinque- 
ports.  Their  privileges  were  granted  by  king 
John,  upon  condition  they  should  provide  >U 
ships  at  their  own  charge  for  10  days,  as  often 
as  the  king  should  need  them  in  the  wars. 

These  five  ports  are,  Hastings,  Komney, 
Hvtbe,  Dover,  and  Sandwich;  to  which 
W  inchelsea  and  live  have  been  since  a  ided. 
Thorn  tells  us,  that  Hastinifs  prov  ided  twenty- 
one  vessels;  and  in  each  vessel  twenty-one 
men.  To  this  port  belong  Sea  ford,  Pcvcn>cv, 
Hedney,  Winchelsea,  Kye,  1  famine,  Wakes- 
burn,  Creneth,  and  Porthelipe.  Komney  pro- 
vided five  ships,  and  in  each  twenty-four  men. 
To  this  belong  Bromhal,  Lyde,  Oswarstone, 
Dangemarcs,  and  Komenhal.  Hythe  furnish- 
ed five  ships,  and  in  each  twenty-one  seamen. 
To  this  belongs  Westmeatb.  Dover,  the  same 
number  as  Hastings.  To  this  belong  Folkston, 
Feversbam,  ami  Mar«re.  Lastly,  Sandwich 
furnished  the  same  with  Hythe.  To  this  be- 
long Fordiwic  Keculver,  Scrie,  and  Deal. 

Cinqck -SPOTTED,  s.  Having  five  spots 
(S/inkxpt'tn'). 

CL\  I'll  A,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Estrama- 
dura,  situated  between  the  mountains  of  Cintia, 
anciently  called  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Ta<rus.  Here  was  a  palace 
built  hythe  Moors,  which  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  in  the  year  l(i."».'t,  and  rebuilt  by 
kinjf  Joseph  in  the  same  style  ;  it  contains  four 
parish  churches,  and  1SHMI  inhabitants:  thir- 
teen miles  N.W.  Lisbon. 

C1XTM  B,  in  building.   See  Center. 

C'NYKA,  a  Jewish  musical  instrument, 
nearly  the  same  with  cith.ua,  Ivra,  or  psal- 
teriuin,  Joseph  us  inform  us  th..t  it  had  10 
strings,  and  was  touched  with  a  bow. 

CIXY  KAS,  in  fabulous  history.  The  most 
celebrated  of  this  name  is  a  king  of  Cyprus  son 
of  Paphus,  who  married  Cenchreia,  by  whom 
lie  bad  a  daughter  called  Myrrha.  Myrrlta 
fell  in  love  with  her  father;  and  in  the  absence 
of  her  mother,  she  introduced  herself  into  bis 
bed  by  means  of  her  nurse.  Cinvras,  had  by 
her  a* son  called  Adonis;  and  when  he  knew 
the  incest  be  had  committed,  be  attempted  t«» 
stab  his  daughter,  who  escaped  his  pursuit  and 
fled  to  Arabia,  where,  after  she  had  brought 
forth,  she  was  char.ycd  into  a  tree,  which  still 
bears  her  name.  Cinvras-,  according  to  some, 
stabbed  himself.    (Ol>t</,  Ili/nin,  &e.) 

CI'ON.  s.  (*/'/;/,  or  *rjo»,  French.)  1.  A 
sprout;  a  shoot  from  a  plant  (llotrrf).  2.  The 
Shoot  engrafted  on  a  stock  (Huron). 

CIOTAT,  a  seaport  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  and  late 
province  of  I'rmenre.  It  is  famous  for  Mus- 
cadine wine.     Lat.  I.I.  12  N.    Lou.  5.  -lb  B. 

CIPHER,  or  CYPHER,  one  of  the  numeral 
characters,  or  figures,  tints  formed  0.  The 
word  comes  from  the   Hebrew  *u/>hury  to 

number. 

The  cipher  of  itself  signifies  nothing,  or 
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implies  a  privation  of  value ;  but  when  com-  2.  By  a  dial.  Ou  a  piece  of  pasteboard,  re* 
hined  with  other  numeral  characters,  it  alters  presented  in  plate  40.  fig*.  4.  draw  three  circles, 
their  value  in  a  tenfold  proportion,  for  every  and  divide  them  into  26  equal  parts,  in  each  of 
cipher  so  annexed  ;  via.,  when  set  after  a  fi-  which  must  be  written  one  of  the  letters  of  the 
pre  in  common  integral  arithmetic,  it  increases  alphabet.  On  the  inside  of  this  there  must  be 
its  nlue  in  that  proportion,  though  it  has  no  another  circle  of  pasteboard,  moveable  round  a 
effect  when  set  before  or  to  the  left-hand  side  pin  in  the  centre,  and  the  extremity  of  this 
of  figures;  but  on  the  contrary,  in  decimal  must  be  divided  into  the  same  number  of  equal 
arithmetic,  it  decreases  their  value  in  that  pro-  parts  as  the  other.  On  this  also  must  be  writ- 
portion  when  set  before  the  figures,  but  lias  no  ten  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  which,  how- 
eftrrt  when  set  after  them.  ever,  need  not  be  disposed  in  the  same  order. 

Cipher  is  also  a  kind  of  enigmatic  charac-  The  person  with  whom  you  correspond  must 

ter,  composed  of  several  letters  interwoven,  have  a  similar  dial,  and  at  the  beginning  of 

which  are  generally  the  initial  letters  of  the  your  letter  you  must  put  any  two  letters  that 

person's  names  for  whom  the  ciphers  are  in-  answer  to  each  other  when  you  have  fixed  the 

tended.    These  are  frequently  used  on  seals,  dial. 

coaches,  and  other  moveables.  Suppose  for  example,  you  would  write  as 

Cipher  denotes  likewise  certain  secret  cha-  follows:  "If  you  will  come  over  to  us,  you 

ratter*  disguised  and  varied,  nsed  in  writing  shall  have  a  pension,  and  you  may  still  make  a 

letters  that  contain  some  secret,  not  to  be  un-  sham  opposition."  You  begin  with  the  letters 

dmtood  but  by  those  between  whom  the  which  shew  how  the  dial  is  fixed  :  then 
cipher  is  agreed  on.                                  0  for  If  you,  you  write  un  juc,  and  so  for  the 

As  the  writing  in  cipher  is  become  an  art ;  so  rest.    The  whole  will  appear  thus  :  Ma  un  juc 

is  the  reading  or  unravelling  of  it  called  deci-  iumm  svar  vgrx  qo  cd  gvc  dohmm  bhgr  h 

pherin?.  The  rules  of  deciphering  are  different  yrkduvk  hkt—juc  ahi  dqumm  ahlr  h  dbha 

indifferent  languages ;  but  in  fact,  it  is  difficult,  vyyvduquvk. 

if  not  impossible,  to  apply  any  general  rules  to  The  musical  cipher.  The  construction  of 

detect  an  art  which  is  arbitrary  in  its  nature,  this  cipher  is  similar  to  that  of  No.  2.  The 

«nd  whiclt  frames  specific  rules  for  itself  in  circle  plate  ii\  fig.  3.  is  to  be  divided  into 

every  different  instance.    Instead  of  dwelling  twenty-six  equal  parts :  in  each  part  there  must 

therefore  on  this  subject,  we  shall  proceed  to  he  wrote  one  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  and 

descrih?  certain  contrivances  employed  for  on  the  anterior  circle,  which  is  moveable  round 

communicating  intelligence  by  way  of  cipher:  the  centre,  there  is  to  be  the  same  number  of 

I.  The  corresponding  spaces.    Take  two  divisions.    The  circumference  of  the  inner 

pieces  of  pasteboard,  or  stiff  paper,  through  circle  must  be  ruled  in  the  manner  of  musin 

which  you  must  cut  long  squares,  at  different  paper;  and  in  each  division  there  is  to  be  placed 

distances,  as  you  will  see  in  the  following  ex-  a  n«>t«  differing  either  in  figure  or  position, 

•mpi*-.   One  of  these  pieces  you  keep  yourself,  Lastly,  within  the  musical  lines  place  the  three 

and  the  other  you  give  to  your  correspondent,  keys;  and  ou  the  outer  circle,  the  figures  that 

When  you  would  send  him  any  secret  intel-  are  commonly  used  to  denote  the  time, 

licence,  you  lay  the  pasteboard  upon  a  paper  of  Then  provide  yourself  with  a  ruled  paper, 

the  m. roe" size ;  and  in  the  spaces  cut  out,  von  and  place  one  of  the  keys,  as  suppose  that  of 

write  what  you  would  have  understood  by  him  g  re  sol,  against  the  time  two-fourths  at  the 

onlv,  and  then  fill  up  the  intermediate  spaces  beginning  of  the  paper,  which  will  inform 

with  somewhat  that  makes  with  those  words  your  correspondent  how  to  fix  his  circle.  You 

a  different  sense.    For  instance :  then  copv  the  notes  that  answer  to  the  several 

1 1  shall  be  |  much  obliged  to  you,  as  reading  letters  °( tl,e  wonJs  y°.u  intemi  tu  write,  iu  the 

— =                            .    manner  expressed  at  fig.  5. 

I>k>nfl  "igages  my  attention         present,  if  A  ciphcr  of  lhU  wt  may  be 

made  more  dif- 

y.»o  will  lend  me  any  one  of  the  | eight |  vo-  ficult  to  discover  by  frequently  changing  the 

lamesof  the  Spectator.   I  hope  vou  will  excuse  key,  and  that  will  not  in  the  least  embarrass  the 

Iffitl  freedom ;  but  for  a  winter's  |  evening  |  i  reader-  You  mav  likewise  add  the  mark  •  or  b 

==-  ,          ,                 .           ...  ,  1  to  the  note  that  begins  a  word,  which  will  make 

IdoiM  |  know  a  better  entertainment.  1  f  I  |  tan  j  jt  mon  casv  to  rea(j,  and  at  t|)e  same  linic  K,vo 

u>  return  it  soon,  never  trust  me  for  the  tune  the  music  a  more  natural  aspect.    This  cipher 

I  to  ramej  i*  preferable  to  that  of  No.  2.  as  it  mav  he  in- 

Apap^rofthis  sort  maybe  placed  four  dif-  0,05011  in  a  ,etter  abotlt  common  affairs,  and 

ferent  wavs,  either  bv  putting  the  bottom  at  P*"  unsuspected. 

the  top  or  by  turning  it  over;  and  by  these  fhere  are  several  kinds  of  ciphers,  according 

mean*  the  superfluous  words  may  be  the  more  to  ,ord  Bacon  *  as  ltne  •»nplc,  those  mixed  with 

easily  adapted  to  the  sense  of  the  others.  non-sign  ificants,  those  consisting  of  two  kinds 

This  is  a  very  eligible  cipher,  as  it  is  free  °.f  characters,  wheel-ciphers,  key-ciphers  word- 

from  suspicion,  W  it  will  uo  only  for  short  c'Phers»  kc'  .lhf7           al>  \°t  »»av« 

messages :  for  if  the  spaces  be  frequent,  it  will  three  properties,  1.1  hey  should  be  easy  to 

he  very  difficult  to  make  the  concealed  and  ob-  wr,.te  an.d  re™'    2-  Th,e>'  *ho.uW  'l0  trU5ty  and 

vwus  meanings  agree  together:  and  ifthe  sense  undecipherable.    3.  Clear  of  suspicion. 

be  not  clear,  the  writing  will  be  liable  to  sus-  J  ,,erVs  a.  "ew  WW  of  f,ul,,I,S  lhf  «•«»«• 

pieion  nation  of  a  cipher,  viz.  to  have  two  alphabets, 

VOL.  111.  » 
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tlir  one  of  significant,  and  t he  other  of  non- 
significant letters;  and  r* > 1 1 li ■  i <5  up  two  writings 
together,  the  one  containing  llie  secret,  while 
the  other  ssiich  as  the  writer  might  probably 
scud  without  (hinder:  in  case  of  a  strict  ex- 
amination, the  hearer  is  to  vroduec  the  non- 
significant  alphabet  for  tin-  true,  and  the  true 
for  tlir  non*si.!fiiifiraul ;  by  which  meatts  the 
examiner  would  Sail  upon  tin*  outward  writing, 
and  limiiugit  probable,  snspi  ct  nothing  of  the 
inner,  \o  doubt  tin  art  of  ciphering  is  capable 
ol  un  it  improvement,  1;  is  said  that  kin^- 
Charles  I.  had  a  cipher  consisting  only  of  a 
straight  line  dillen  n'.ly  inclined:  and  there  arc 
ways  of  ciphering  hv  the  mere  punctuation  of 
a  letter,  whilst  the  words  of  a  letter  shall  be 
non-significants,  or  sense  that  leaves  no  room 
for  suspicion.  Those  who  desire  a  fuller  ex- 
planation ,if  ciphering  may  consult  Racon  in 
Ids  Advancement  of  Learning,  where  they  will 
find  a  eipher  of  his  invention  ;  bishop  U  ilkins' 

Secret  and  Swift  Messenger;  and  Mr.  Fal- 
coner's L'ryptoinrnysis  Putefacta.  Nee  also, 
Kircher's  Stcganography,  Bacon's  Remains, 

ke. 

'J'"  (Vphkr.  v.  n.  ffrom  |1m  noun.)  To 
practise  arithinetie  (Jrhitthnof). 

To  C'i'riiEK.  v.  u.  To  write  in  occult  cha- 
racters (flat/ward), 

CIPtJKlilNti,  or  CYPHERING,  is  popu- 
larly used  for  the  art  of  accoiupting ;  properly 
railed  arithinetie, 

CI  1*1*1,  in  antiquity,  a  hind  of  stocks  used 
amonj;  the  Romans:  they  were  large  pica  s  of 
wood,  which  not  only  loaded  the  legs  of  pri- 
soners, hut.  sometimes  distended  them  in  a 
very  painful  manner.  The  stocks  mentioned 
in  .\<  ts  -j  I,  in  which  Paul  and  Silas  were 
secured,  were  probably  of  this  hind.  See 
Grotiu.t  and  Duddriffgc  in  he. 

(  ll'IM'N,  in  inM-juity,  a  low  column,  with 
an  inscription,  erected  on  the  high  roads,  or 
othes  places,  to  show  the  way  to  traveller*  5  to 
serve  as  a  boundary  j  to  mark  the  grave  of  a 
deceased  person,  8u*. 

CIRCiEA.  Enchanter's  nightshade.  1  1 
botany,  a  genus  of  the  cho-s  rliandria,  order 
moiio-y tda.  (.  orol  two»petalled  ;  calyx  two* 
leaved  superior:  capsule  two-celled,  ti"i  op  it* 
ing  :  the  cells  one-seeded  Two  >\m  "u  s ;  both 
natives  of  our  own  country. 

I.  1'.  lutctiana:  with  stem  en-,  t  ■  h  aves 
ovate,  denticulate,  opuke,  pubeM*eul;  found  in 
shady  lanes. 

l.C.  alp.ua:  wil'i  stem  ascending;  'eaves 
heart-shajx-d,  seriate,  polished  ;  calyx  membra- 
naceous; found  in  shady  woods. 

L'lRCARS,  a  name  given  in  Hindustan  to 
tracts  of  country,  not  very  dissimilar  in  point 
of  maguirudc  to  ihceouutiesiti  Rnglaml.  Thus 
we  real  of  the  northern  Circars,  being  those 
which  I  e  to  the  north  of  the  (  arnatic. 

•  I  RCA  SSI  A,  a  country  of  Asia,  hounded 
on  the  north  by  the  river  Don,  on  the  east  hy 
the  IVpi.tu  s(  :1  and  the  mouths  of  t hi*  Volea, 
011  the  south  by  mount  Caucasus  and  the  Black 
sea,  and  on  the  went  by  part  of  the  Black  sea 
an  !  the  lake  of  Aaropn.    It  was  formerly 


governed  by  several  independent  ptlnces,  but  is 
uow  almost  wholly  subject  to  llussia,  and  in- 
cluded in  the  government  of  Caucasus.  The 
Circassians  are  in  general  well  made,  and  ex- 
cellent horsemen  ;  the  women  usually  very 
handsome.  Their  principal  traffic  is  in  slaves, 
honey,  wax.  skins  of  cattle,  deer,  and  timers. 
They  have  no  money,  and  all  their  commerce 
is  by  exchange.  The  Circassians  were  for- 
merly Christians  ;  but  for  want  of  instruction 
and  written  laws  they  have  now  sunk  down 
into  a  bare  profession  of  Mahonietanism. 
Their  food  is  very  simple;  and  some  of  their 
customs  curious,  but  we  cannot  here  describe 
them  without  curtailing  other  articlesof  greater 
importance. 

CIRCE,  in  fabulous  history,  a  daughter  of 
Sol  and  Perseis,  celebrated  "for  her  skill  in 
magic  and  venomous  herbs,  married  a  Sarma- 
tian  prince  of  Colchis,  whom  she  murdered  to 
obtain  the  kingdom.  She  was  expelled  by  her 
subjects,  and  carried  by  her  father  upon  the 
coasts  of  Italy,  in  an  island  called  .-Ea.  Clysses, 
at  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war,  visited  her 
coasts;  and  all  his  companions,  who  ran  head- 
long into  pleasure  and  voluptuousness,  were 
changed  by  Circe's  potions  into  swine.  Ulys- 
ses, who  was  fortified  against  all  enchantments 
by  an  herb  called  mo///,  which  he  had  received 
from  .Mercury,  went  to  Circe,  and  demanded 
the  restoration  of  his  companions  to  their 
former  slate.  She  complied,  and  loaded  the 
hero  with  pleasures  and  honours.  For  one 
whole  year,  I  rlysses  forgot  bis  glory  in  Circe's 
arms.  At  his  departure,  the  nymph  advised 
him  to  descend  to  hell,  and  consult  the  manes 
of  Tiresias,  concerning  the  fates  that  attended 
him.  Circe  shewed  herself  cruel  to  Scylla, 
her  rival,  and  to  PicilS.  See  Scyi.l  v  and  Pi- 
ers.   (Ovid.  Virgil.  &e.). 

CiRt'EXSKS  LI  !>1,  Circensian  games, 
or  ffAMES  of  Tin:  Ctucrs,  a  general  term, 
under  which  were  comprehended  al!  com- 
bats exhihiud  iti  the  Roman  ciicus,  of  w  hat 
kind  soever;  whether  on  foot,  or  horseback, 
or  in  a  car;  wrestling,  or  boxing;  with 
sn onls,  pikes,  darts,  or  arrows:  against  men, 
or  against  beasts;  on  the  ground,  or  aboard 

'uill'iNAL  VEIINATIOX.  In  botany. 
Quuni  folium  in  spiram  transvcrsalem  coarc- 
tation sit:  ut  apex  centrum obtieeat.  Delin, 
PI. — l  irciualia  folia,  4  it  Urn  deorsum  spiraliler 
involvuntur.  Philos.  Rot. — A  term  in  folia- 
tion or  leafing:  importing  that  the  leaves  are 
rolled  in  spirally  downwards,  the  tip  occupying 
the  centre.  As  in  ferns,  and  some  palms. — 
For  circiual  we  may  use  the  word  spiral,  which 
scarcely  however  expresses  the  idea. 

ZbCI'llUNATE.  e.  u.  (ctrctso,  Lat.)  To 
make  a  circle  :  to  compass  round  (Ifaifty). 

(  UK  IXA'TlOX.  *.  (cin  inatio,  Lat".)  An 
orbicular  motion  ;  a  turning  round  (/Jfli/cy). 

CIRCIXl'S,  in  astronomy,  the  compasses, 
a  new  southern  constellation.  It  consists  of 
0.  0.  0.  I.  2.  3.,  in  all  6  stars  of  the  first  six 
magnitudes. 

i  IR'CLE.     (rirvuiw,  Latin.)    1.  A  line 
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continued  till  it  ends  where  it  begun,  having 
all  iu  parts' equidistant  from  a  common  centre 
(Locke).  2.  The  space  included  in  a  circular 
line.  3.  A  round  body ;  or  orb  (Isaiah).  4. 
Compass;  enclosure  (Shakspcare).  5.  An 
assembly  surrounding  the  principal  person 
(Pope).  6.  A  company  ;  an  assembly  (Addi- 
son). 7.  Any  series  ending  as  it  begins,  and 
perpetually  repeated  (Dryden).  8.  An  incon- 
clusive form  of  argument,  in  which  the  forego- 
ing proposition  is  proved  by  the  following,  and 
the  following  proposition  inferred  from  the 
foregoing  (fVatts).  9.  Circumlocution;  in- 
direct form  of  words  (Fletcher). 

To  Ci'rclb.  v.  a.  (from  the  noun.)  1.  To 
more  round  any  thing  (Bacon).  2.  To  en- 
close; to  surround  (Prior).  3.  To  circle  in. 
To  confine  ;  to  keep  together  (Digby). 

To  Ci'bcle.  v.  n.  'lo  move  circularly ;  to 
end  where  it  begins  (Pope). 

Circle,  in  geometry,  a  plane  figure  bound- 
ed by  a  curve  line  which  returns  into  itself, 
called  its  circumference,  and  which  is  every 
wb«re  equally  distant  from  a  point  within, 
called  its  centre. 

The  circumference  or  periphery  itself  is  call- 
ed the  circle,  though  improperly,  as  that  name 
denotes  the  space  contained  within  the  circum- 
ference. 

A  circle  is  described  with  a  pair  of  com- 
passes, fixing  one  foot  in  the  centre,  and  turn- 
ing the  other  round  to  trace  out  the  circum- 
ference. 

The  circumference  of  every  circle  is  supposed 
to  be  divided  into  360  equal  parts,  called  de- 
grees, and  marked0;  each  degree  into 60  rui- 
nates or  primes,  marked ' ;  each  minute  into 
60  seconds,  marked";  and  so  on.  So  24°  12' 
15"  20"',  is  24  degrees  12  minutes  15  seconds 
and  20  thirds. 

Circles  have  many  curious  properties,  some 
of  the  most  important  of  which  are  these : 

1.  The  circle  is  the  most  capacious  of  all 
plane  figures,  or  contains  the  greatest  area 
within  the  same  perimeter,  or  has  the  least  pe- 
rimeter about  the  same  area ;  being  the  limit 
and  last  of  all  regular  polygons,  having  the 
oomber  of  its  sides  infinite. 

2.  The  area  of  a  circle  is  always  less  than  the 
area  of. my  regular  polygon  circumscribed  about 
it,  and  its  circumference  always  less  than  the 
perimeter  of  the  polygon.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  its  area  is  always  greater  than  that  of  its 
inscribed  polygon,  and  its  circumference  greater 
than  the  perimeter  of  the  said  inscribed  poly- 
gon. However,  the  area  and  perimeter  of  the 
circle  approach  always  nearer  and  nearer  to 
those  of  the  two  polygons,  as  the  number  of  the 
sides  of  these  is  greater ;  the  circle  being  always 
limited  between  the  two  polygons. 

3.  The  area  of  a  circle  is  equal  to  that  of  a 
triangle  whose  base  is  equal  to  the  circumfer- 
ence, and  perpendicular  equal  to  the  radius. 
And  therctore  the  area  of  the  circle  is  found  by 
drawing  half  the  circumfcreucc  iuto  half  the 
diameter,  or  the  whole  circumference  into  the 
whole  diameter,  and  taking  the  fourth  part  of 
the  product.    Demonstrated  by  Euclid. 


4.  Circles,  like  other  similar  plane  figures, 
arc  to  one  another,  as  the  squares  of  their  dia- 
meters. And  the  area  of  the  rircle  is  to  the 
square  of  the  diameter,  as  I  i  to  I  I  nearly,  as 
proved  by  Archimedes;  or  as  "7851  to  1  more 
nearly;  or  still  more  nearly  as 

.785398 1 633,9744S30y>i  1 ,56n08  158 1 9,875721 
0492,9234984377,64552 13736, 1 43076954 1 ,01 
57 1 55224,9657008706, 3355292669, 9553702 1 
62,8318076061,7731611  +  to  I; 

as  it  has  been  found  by  modern  mathemati- 
cians. 

5.  The  circumferences  of  circles  are  to  one 
another,  as  their  diameters,  or  radii.  And  as 
the  areas  of  circles  are  proportional  to  the  rect- 
angles of  their  radii  anu  circumferences;  there- 
fore the  quadrature  of  the  circle  will  be  effected 
by  the  rectification  of  its  circumference  ;  that 
is,  if  the  true  length  of  the  circumference 
could  be  found,  the  true  area  could  be  found 
also. 

The  approximate  quadrature  of  the  circle, 
or  the  determination  of  the  ratio  between  the 
diameter  and  the  circumference,  is  what  the 
mathematicians  of  all  ages  have  successfully  at- 
tempted, and  with  different  degrees  of  accu- 
racy, according  to  the  improved  state  of  the 
science.  Archimedes,  in  his  book  de  Dimen- 
sione  Circuli,  first  gave  a  near  value  of  that 
ratio  in  small  numbers,  being  that  of  7  to  22, 
which  are  still  used  as  very  convenient  numbers 
for  this  purpose  in  common  measurements. 
Other  and  nearer  ratios  have  since  been  succes- 
sively assigned,  but  in  larger  numbers, 

as  106  to  333, 
or  113  to  355, 
or  1702  to  5347, 
or  1815  to  5702,  &c. 

which  are  eacli  more  accurate  than  the  fore- 
going. Vieta  in  his  Universalium  luspec- 
tionumandCanonum  Mathematicutn,  published 
1579,  by  means  of  the  inscribed  and  circum- 
scribed polygons  of  393,216  sides,  has  carried 
the  ratio  to  ten  places  of  figures,  shewing  that 
if  the  diameter  of  a  circle  be  1000  fitc.  the  cir- 
cumference will  be 

greater  than  314,159,265,35, 

but  less  than  314,159,265,37. 
And  Van  Colen,  in  his  hook  de  Circulo  et 
Adscriptis,  has,  by  the  same  means,  carried 
that  ratio  to  36  places  of  figures  ;  which  were 
also  recomputed  and  confirmed  by  Willebrord 
Snell.  After  these,  that  indefatigable  com- 
puter, Mr.  Abraham  Sharp,  extended  the  ratio 
to  72  places  of  figures  in  a  sheet  of  paper,  pub- 
lished about  the  year  1 706,  by  means  of  the 
series  of  Dr.  Halley,  from  the  tangent  of  an 
arc  of  30  degrees.  And  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Machin  carried  the  same  to  a  hundred  places, 
by  other  series,  depending  on  the  differences  of 
arcs  whose  tangents  have  certain  relations  to 
one  another.  See  this  method  explained  in 
Mutton's  Mensuration,  p.  120,  second  edit. 
And,  finally,  M.  De  Lagny,  in  the  Memoirs 
de  l'Acad.  i 7 19,  by  means  of  the  tangent  of 
the  arc  of  30  degrees,  has  extended  the  same 
ratio  to  the  amazing  length  of  IL'S  places  of 
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figures;  finding,  tliat,  if  the  diameter  be  1000 

&c.  the  circumference  will  hi*, 

31 1 1 5,92653,68979,32384,02043,38327,95028, 

8 1 1  97, 1 0339,9375 1 ,05*20,97 194, 15923,078 1 C, 

40628,62089,9*028,03482,53421,17007,98214, 

80865,13272,30004,70938,440  +  or  447— 

For  an  entertaining  account  of  the  different 
attempts  made  to  obtain  the  quadrature  of  the 
circle,  see  the  new  edition  of  Ozanam's  Re- 
creations, vol.  i.  p.  353,  &c.  or  Histoire  des 
Mathematiques,  vol.  iv.  p.  019,  &c.  And  for 
the  more  curious  and  useful  properties  of  the 
circle,  consult  Euclid's  Elements,  hook  iii.  and 
the  best  authors  on  geometry,  as  Simpson, 
Emerson,  Hutton,  Bonny  castle,  Lcgendre,  &c. 
Legend  re  has  shewn  in  his  Geometry,  p.  280 
— 293,  tliat  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to 
the  diameter,  and  the  square  of  that  ratio,  arc 
irrational  numbers. 

Circles  of  the  higher  Order*,  are  curves,  the 

firoperties  of  which  are  expressed  by  the  fol- 
owing  equations. 

m      f)i  —  w  +  I  "i  

x    :y   : :  y  :  a  —  .r,  or  y        =  x    a  —  x 

mm         n   "       m  +  n       m   n 

x    :y  ::y    :a  i,ory       =*x    a  —  x\ 

where  a  is  the  axis,  x  the  absciss,  and  y  the 
ordinate.  Curves  defined  by  this  equation  will 
be  ovals  when  m  is  an  odd  number.  Rut  when 
m  and  n  are  each  equal  to  1,  the  equation  be- 
comes that  of  the  common  circle. 

Circle  of  Curvature,  in  geometry,  that  circle 
the  curvature  of  which  is  equal  to  that  of  any 
curve  at  a  certain  point  It  is  also  called  the 
circle  of  equi-curvature. 

Circles  of  the  Sphere,  such  as  cut  the  mun- 
dane sphere,  and  have  their  circumference  in 
its  surface.  They  are  either  moveable,  or  fixed. 
The  first,  those  whose  peripheries  are  in  the 
moveable  surface,  and  which  therefore  revolve 
with  its  diurnal  motion  :  as,  the  meridians,  &c. 
The  latter  having'  their  periphery  in  the  im- 
moveable surface,  do  not  revolve ;  as  the 
ecliptic,  equator,  and  its  parallels,  &c. 

The  circles  of  the  sphere  are  either  crreat  or 
little. 

*7  great  Circle  ofthi  Sphere,  is  that  which 
divides  it  into  two  equal  parts  or  hemispheres, 
having  the  same  centre  and  diameter  with  it. 
As  the  horizon,  meridian,  &r. 

A  Utile,  or  less  Circle  of  the  Sphere,  divides 
the  sphere  into  two  unequal  parts,  having 
neither  the  same  centre  nor  diameter  with  the 
sphere  ;  its  diameter  being  only  some  chord  of 
the  sphere  les*  than  its  axis.  .Such  as  the  pa- 
rallels of  latitude,  &e. 

Circles  of  Attitude.  See  Almitantars. 

Circles  of  Declination,  are  great  circles  in- 
tersecting each  other  in  the  poles  of  the  world. 

Diurnal  Circles,  are  parallels  to  the  equi- 
noctial, supposed  to  be  described  by  the  stars, 
and  other  points  of  the  heavens,  in  their  appa- 
rent diurnal  rotation  about  the  earth. 

It  may  here  be  observed,  that  most  circles  of 
the  sphere  are  transferied  from  the  heavens  to 
the  earth  :  and  so  come  to  have  a  place  in  geo- 
graphy, as  well  as  in  astronomy ;  all  the  points 
of  each  circle  being  cone  iveu  as  let  fall  per- 
pendicularly on  the  surface  of  the  terrestrial 


globe,  and  thus  tracing  out  circles  perfectly  si- 
milar to  them.  Thus  the  terrestrial  equator  ts 
a  circle  conceived  precisely  under  the  equinoc- 
tial line,  which  is  in  the  heavens:  and  so  of 
the  rest. 

Circles  of  Excursion,  are  circles  parallel  to 
the  ecliptic,  and  at  such  a  distance  from  it,  as 
that  the  excursions  of  the  planets  towards  the 
poles  of  the  ecliptic  may  be  included  withia 
them ;  usually  fixed  at  ten  degrees. 

Circles,  horary,  in  dialling,  are  the  lines 
which  shew  the  hours  on  dials ;  though  these 
be  not  drawn  circular,  but  nearly  strait. 

Circle,  horary,  on  the  Globe,  a  brazen  circle 
fixed  to  the  north  pole,  and  furnished  with  an 
index,  shewing  the  difference  of  meridian*,  and 
serving  for  the  solution  of  many  problems. 
On  globes  of  late  structure,  this  circle  is  often 
placed  on  the  equator,  and  the  index  is  madt 
to  slide  on  a  brass  wire  running  parallel  to  the 
equator,  and  above  it. 

Circle  of  Illumination,  a  circle  passing 
through  the  centre  of  the  earth  or  moon,  per- 
pendicular to  a  line  drawn  from  the  sun  to  the 
respective  bodv.  This  is  supposed  to  separate 
the  illuminated  part  of  the  globe  from  the  dark- 
ened part;  and  indeed  it  does  so,  very  nearly. 

Circles  of  Latitude,  or  Secondaries  of  the 
Ecliptic,  are  great  circles  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic,  passing  through  the  poles 
thereof,  ana  throutrh  every  star  and  planet. 
They  are  so  called,  because  they  serve  to  mea- 
sure the  latitude  of  the  stars,  which  is  nothing 
but  an  arch  of  one  of  these  circles  intercepted 
between  the  star  and  the  ecliptic. 

Circles  of  Longitude,  are  several  less  circles, 
parallel  to  the  ecliptic;  still  diminishing,  in 
proportion  as  they  recede  from  it.  On  the 
arches  of  these  circles  the  longitude  of  the  stars 
is  reckoned. 

Circle  of  perpetual  Apparition,  one  of  the 
less  circles  parallel  to  the  equator;  described 
by  any  point  of  the  sphere  touching  the  north- 
ern point  of  the  horizon  ;  ami  carried  about 
with  the  diurnal  motion.  All  the  stars  in- 
cluded within  this  circle  never  set,  butarecver 
visible  above  the  horizon. 

Citric  of  perpetual  Occupation,  is  another 
circle  at  a  like  distance  from  the  equator ;  and 
contains  all  those  stars  which  never  appear  in 
our  hemisphere.  The  stars  situated  between 
these  circles  alternately  rise  and  set  at  certain 
times. 

Polar  Circles,  are  immoveable  circles,  p»- 
rallel  to  the  equator,  and  at  a  distance  from  the 
poles  equal  to  the  greatest  declination  of  the 
ecliptic.    See  Arctic  and  Antarctic. 

Circles  reflecting.     Sec  Circular  !»• 

5TRLMENT8. 

Circles  vertical.    See  Azimuth. 

CiRCLEs(Druidical),in  British  topography, 
a  name  given  to  certain  ancient  inclosare*, 
formed  by  rude  stones,  circularly  arranged. 

These,  it  is  now  generally  agreed,  were  tem- 

{des,  and  many  writers  think  also  places  of  Vh 
emn  assemblies  for  councils  or  elections,  an  J 
seats  of  judgment.  These  temples,  though  ce* 
nerully  circular,  occasionally  differ  as  well  i» 
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figure  as  magnitude:  with  relation  to  the  first, 
the  roost  simple  wore  composed  of  one  circle. 
Stonehenge  consisted  of  two  circles  and  two 
orals,  respectively  concentric ;  whilst  that  at 
Botfalch  near  St.  Just  in  Cornwall  is  formed 
bv  four  intersecting  circles.  The  great  temple 
at  Aburv  in  Wiltshire,  it  is  said,  described  the 
figure  of  a  seraph  or  fiery  flying  serpent,  repre- 
sented by  circles  and  right  lines.  Some,  be- 
sides circles,  have  avenues  of  stone  pillars. 
.Most,  if  not  all  of  them,  have  pillars  or  altars 
within  their  penetralia  or  centre,  in  the  arti- 
cle of  magnitude  and  number  of  stones,  there 
» the  greatest  variety ;  some  circles  being  only 
twelve  feet  diameter,  and  formed  only  of  twelve 
stones;  whilst  other*,  such  as  Stonehenge  and 
Abory,  contained,  the  first  one  hundred  and 
forty,  the  second  six  hundred  and  fiftv-two, 
and  occupied  many  acres  of  ground.  All  these 
different  numbers,  measures,  and  arrangements, 
had  their  pretended  reference,  either  to  the  as- 
tronomical divisions  of  the  year,  or  some  mys- 
teries of  the  druidical  religion. 

CJ'KCLBT.  *.  (from  circle.)  A  circle;  an 
orb:  properly  a  little  circle  (Pope). 

CI'RCLINU.  part.  a.  Circular;  round 
(Milton). 

CIRCOCELE.  (circocele,  x.^cxix.,,  from 
»$Hj  varix,  or  a  dilatation  of  a  vein,  and  xnM, 
at  amour.)  In  surgery.  Varicocele.  An  enlarge- 
ment of  the  veins  of  the  spermatic  cord. 

Varicocele,  however,  is  a  barbarous  and  ille- 
gitimate term  for  the  disease,  as  being  com- 
pounded of  two  different  languages:  the  proper 
term  is  cirsocele,  of  which  circocele  is  only  a 
corruption. 

CIlLCON  EARTH.  In  mineralogy,  zircon, 
jargon  a  peculiar  species  of  earth  indigenous 
toCevlon.    See  Cihcomus. 

ClRCONlCS.  Circon;  zircon;  jargon.  In 
oryctology,  a  genus  of  the  class  earths,  order  si- 
liceous ;  consisting  of  silica,  a  more  than  double 
portion  of  circonia,  and  a  very  small  quantity 
of  metallic  oxyd,  partly  of  iron,  partly  of  nickel ; 
rery  hard,  ponderous ;  imitating  the  diamond 
in  its  lustre ;  parasy tical,  foliated  with  the  fo- 
liations incurved  crystallised;  not  fusible  by 
itself.  One  species  only :  found  in  Ceylon  in 
small  irregular  grains,  or  crystallised  in  qua- 
drangular, rectangular  prisms,  terminated  on 
earn  side  by  a  quadrangular  pyramid,  or  in 
double  quadrangular  pyramids.  Colour  grey, 
greenish,  yellowish-brown,  reddish-brown,  or 
violet :  is  strongly  semitransparent,  sometimes 
opake ;  scratches  glass ;  and  is  not  altered  by 
the  beat  in  which  the  diamond  is  consumed. 
Specific  gravity  4,410 :  contains 

Zirconia  -  -  68.0 

Silica  -  -  -  31.5 
Nicbel  and  iron  -         .  5 

100.0 

Cl'RCUIT.  t.  (circuit,  Ft.  circuitu*,  Lat.) 

1.  The  act  of  moving  round  any  thing  (IVatts). 

2.  The  space  enclosed  in  a  circle  (Milton).  3. 
Space  or  extent,  measured  by  travelling  round 
{Hooker).  4.  A  ring,  a  diadem  (Shakspeart ). 

Circuit  (Electrical),  denotes  the  course 


of  the  electric  fluid  from  the  charged  surface 
of  an  electric  body,  to  the  opposite  surface,  into 
which  the  discharge  is  made.  Some  electricians 
at  first  apprehended,  that  the  same  particles  of 
the  electric  fluid  that  were  thrown  on  one  side 
of  the  charged  glass,  actually  made  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  intervening  conductors,  and  ar- 
rived at  the  opposite  side :  whereas  Dr.  Frank- 
lin's theory  only  requires,  that  the  redundancy 
of  electric  matter  on  the  charged  surface  should 
pass  into  those  bodies  which  form  that  part  of 
the  circnit  which  is  contiguous  to  it,  driving 
forward  that  part  of  the  fluid  which  they  na- 
turally possess;  and  that  the  deficiency  of  the 
exhausted  surface  should  be  supplied  by  the 
neighbouring  conductors,  which  form  the  last 
part  of  the  circuit.  On  this  supposition  a  vi- 
brating motion  is  successively  communicated 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  circuit. 

Many  attempts  were  made,  both  in  Franco 
and  England,  at  an  early  period  in  the  practice 
of  electricity,  to  ascertain  the  distance  to  which 
the  electric  shock  might  be  carried,  and  the 
velocity  of  its  motion.  The  result  was  that  the 
electric  matter  might,  at  least,  be  conveyed 
through  a  circuit  of  four  miles,  and  that  the 
motion  was  too  rapid  to  admit  of  measurement. 

Circuit,  in  law,  signifies  a  longer  course 
of  proceedings  than  is  needful  to  recover  the 
thing  sued  for;  in  case  a  person  grants  a  rent- 
charge  of  10/.  a  year  out  of  his  manor,  and  af- 
terwards the  grantee  disseises  the  grantor,  who 
thereupon  brings  an  assise,  and  recovers  the 
land,  and  20/.  damages;  which  being  paid, 
the  grantee  brings  his  action  for  10/.  of  the 
rent,  due  during  the  time  of  the  disseisin  ;  this 
is  termed  circuity  of  action,  because  as  the 
grantor  was  to  receive  20/.  damages,  and  pay 
10/.  rent,  he  might  only  have  received  the  10/. 
for  the  damages,  and  the  grantee  might  have 
retained  the  other  10/.  for  his  rent,  and  by  that 
means  saved  his  action. 

Circuit  also  signifies  the  journey,  or  pro- 
gress, which  the  judges  take  twice  every  year, 
through  the  several  counties  of  England  and 
Wales,  to  hold  courts  and  administer  justice, 
where  recourse  cannot  be  had  to  the  king's 
courts  at  Westminster ;  hence  England  is  di- 
vided into  six  circuits,  viz.  the  home  circuit, 
Norfolk  circuit,  midland  circuit,  Oxford  cir- 
cuit, western  circuit,  and  northern  circuit.  In 
Wales  there  are  but  two  curcuits,  North  and 
South  Wales.  Two  judges  arc  assigned  by  the 
king's  commission  to  every  circuit.  In  .Scot- 
land tliere  are  three  circuits,  viz.  the  southern, 
western,  and  northern,  which  are  likewise  made 
twice  every  year,  viz.  in  spring  and  autumn. 

To  Ci'rcuit.  v.  n.  To  move  circularly. 

CiRCUITE'ER.  #.  (fiom  circuit.)  One 
that  travels  a  circuit  (Pope). 

CIRCUITION.  *.  (circuity  Latin.)  1. 
The  act  of  going  round  any  thing.  2.  Com- 
pass ;  maze  of  argument  (liookcr). 

CIRCULAR,  a.  (circularity  Latin.)  1. 
Round,  like  a  circle ;  circumscribed  by  a  circle 
(Addison).  2.  Successive  in  order;  always 
returning.  3.  Vulgar ;  mean ;  circumfora- 
neous  (Demi*).  4.  Ending  in  itself  (Baker). 
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OlRCULAB  INSTRUMENTS  OF  REFLECTION, 
or  Multiplying  circles,  are  instruments 
in  which  the  advantages  of  large  instiuments 
in  diminishing  the  errors  of  division  and  ec- 
centricity are  procured  at  pleasure  by  reflec- 
tion, though  the  instruments  themselves  are 
small  and  portable. 

Circular  instruments  are,  in  fact,  consider- 
able improvements  upon  Had  ley's  octant,  and 
the  marines  extant,  devised  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. We  shall  here  describe  the  progress  of 
these  instruments  under  the  hands  of  Tobias 
Mayer,  Borda,  and  captain  Mendoza  Rios. 

Mr.  Mayer  proposed  to  complete  the  limb 
of  the  sextant,  making  a  whole  circle,  with  the 
horizon  glass  moveable  round  the  centre,  with 
an  additional  index,  which  we  shall  call  the 
horizon  index,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  centre  index,  to  which  the  centre  glass  is 
attached.  This  instrument  is  represented  in 
Plate  il.  fig.  1;  and  the  manner  of  using  it 
is  as  follows:  after  the  index  A  is  set  at  0,  (the 
beginning  of  the  divisions),  the  two  glasses  are 
rendered  parallel,  as  is  usually  practised  with 
Iladley's  quadrant,  by  moving  the  horizon 
index  B,  till  the  horizon  of  the  sea  for  the  sun, 
or  any  other  object),  or  its  direct  image,  and 
the  doubly  relleeted  imaire  of  the  same,  seen 
through  the  telescope,  coincide.  After  fixing 
the  horizon  index  in  that  position,  the  centre 
index  A  is  to  he  moved,  in  order  to  measure  the 
distance  of  the  two  objects  8  and  L  (suppose 
the  sun  and  moon),  by  bringing'  into  contact 
the  duublv-re fleeted  image  of  the  sun  with  the 
direct  image  of  the  moon,  seen  through  the  tc- 
lc>cope.  The  centre  image  will  then  be  at  M, 
and  the  arch  0  M  might  give,  as  in  the  sex- 
tant, the  angular  distance  required;  but  the 
construction  of  the  circle  renders  it  easy,  in 
this  position,  to  effect  a<r.;in  the  parallelism  of 
the  glasses,  and  to  make  another  observation  of 
the  contact,  in  the  like  manner  as  from  0; 
which  operation  will  bring  tiie  centre  index  to 
N.  The  index  will  then  give  0  N,  or  double 
the  distance;  and,  as  it  must  be  divided  by  2, 
in  order  to  have  the  angle  required,  the  errors 
of  duision  and  eccentricity,  which,  together, 
we  call  the  error  of  the  instrument,  will  be 
likewise  reduced  to  one  half.  It  is  obvious, 
that  by  successive  repetitions  of  the  same  pro- 
ems, triple,  quadruple,  $cc.  the  distance  may 
be  obtained,  and  the  said  error  further  reduced, 
in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  multiplication  ol  the 
distance,  to  auy  degree  of  approximation  re- 
quired* 

The  method  of  rendering  the  glasses  parallel, 
by  means  of  the  horizon  of  the  sea,  is  not  accu- 
rate, on  account  ot  the  indistinctness  of  the 
images |  and,  nrhen  the  sun  is  used  for  that 
purpose,  the  observation  becomes  fatiguing  to 
lite  eye.  Tin  repetition  of  that  observation, 
by  one  or  the  other  method,  remained  there- 
lore  a  considerable  i neonvenience  attached  to 

Mr.  Mayer's  rircle,  The  author  himself  seems 
to  have  been  of  that  opinion,  as  he  proposed  to 
provide  llit  Instrument  with  a  diagonal  rule, 
lived  upon  one  id  the  indexes,  so  that  the  other 
iiolev  should  tomb  it  when  the  glasses  were 


Carallel ;  but  an  adjustment  of  this  nature  most 
e  subject  to  great  errors,  and  was  never 
adopted  in  practice.  The  chevalier  de  Borda, 
wishing  to  remove  that  imperfection,  had  the 
happy  idea  of  rendering  the  parallelism  of  the 
glasses  unnecessary,  by  substituting  the  obser- 
vation of  the  angular  distance  of  the  two  ob- 
jects,  to  that  of  the  coincidence  of  the  images 
of  the  same  object.  This  constitutes  the  se- 
cond great  improvement  of  the  reflecting  circle. 

In  Borda'i  circle,  the  telescope  is  fixed  at 
some  distance  from  the  centre,  and  the  horizoa 
glass  is  carried  near  the  border  of  the  instru- 
ment, as  in  Plate  41.  tig.  2.  By  this  arrange- 
ment, the  rays  of  light  can  arrive  at  the  centre 
glass,  both  from  the  heavenly  bodies  situated 
to  the  right  of  the  horizon  index,  as  V,  and 
from  those  situated  to  the  left,  as  S.  Thus,  if 
the  glasses  are  parallel  to  one  another,  when 
the  centre  index  is  atO,  it  is  obvious  that  there 
are  two  ways  of  making  the  observations. 
While  the  direct  image  of  the  moon  L  is  seen 
through  the  telescope,  the  angular  distance  to 
the  sun,  if  at  S,  may  be  measured  by  moving 
the  centre  index  to  m,  in  order  to  produce  the 
contact;  or,  if  the  sun  is  at  S',  the  same  oper- 
ation may  be  performed,  by  using  the  contrary 
motion  to  mf.  The  first  kind  ot  observation, 
the  chevalier  de  Borda  calls  observation  to  the 
left ;  and  the  second,  observation  to  the  right. 
Suppose  now,  that  (the  horizon  index  beinr, 
fixed  in  the  same  position)  the  distance  from  L 
to  S  is  observed  to  the  left,  by  bringing-  into 
contact  the  doubly  reflected  image  of  S  with 
the  image  of  L,  seen  without  reflection ;  let 
us  then  turn  the  instrument  round,  keeping  it 
in  the  same  plane,  so  as  to  have  the  direct 
image  of,  S  through  the  telescope,  and  thus 
make  an  observation  of  the  same  distance  to 
the  right;  the  position  of  the  centre  index 
being  in  the  first  observation  at  m,  and  in  the 
second  observation  at  m',  it  is  clear,  that  if  (lis 
the  point  where  the  parallelism  of  the  glasses 
takes  place,  0  m  is  equal  to  0  nit ;  and,  that  the 
arch  mm',  determined  by  the  two  positions, 
will  give  double  the  distance. 

1 1  will  be  more  convenient  to  have  the  centre 
index  at  0,  when  the  first  observation  is  made, 
in  order  to  take  the  double  distance  at  one  read- 
ing, after  the  second  observation.  For  this 
purpose,  the  first  part  of  the  process  may  be 
inverted,  by  previously  fixing  the  centre  index 
at  the  beginning  of  the  divisions,  and  morieg 
the  horizon  index  II  towards  0,  instead  of 
moving  the  centre  index  A  to  m,  or  towards  H. 

The  last  kind  of  observation,  in  which  the 
incident  ray,  which  produces  the  first  image 
upon  the  centre  glass,  may  be  conceived  to  run 
double  the  angular  distance,  passing  in  its  way 
over  the  line  of  coilimation,  has  been  called, 
by  the  chevalier  de  Borda,  the  crossed  obser- 
vation. 

The  same  process  may  be  repeated,  by  fixing 
alternately  one  of  the  indexes,  and  moving  the 
other,  and  continuing  successive  sets  of  obser- 
vations :  each  set  of  two  crossed  observations, 
one  to  the  right  and  another  to  the  left  The 
angle  given  by  the  instrument,  ivill  be  equal  to 
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double  the  angular  distance  multiplied  by  the 
nouiber  of  sets  observed,  or,  in  other  terms,  to 
the  angular  distance  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  observations,  which  are  always  supposed  to 
be  made  by  pairs ;  an  odd  observation  being 
of  no  value  in  this  manner  of  using  the  circle. 

We  have  expressed  ourselves  as  if  the  obser- 
vations could  always  be  made  by  lookingalter- 
nately  at  each  object  through  the  telescope,  in 
order  to  bring-  into  contact  the  doubly  reflected 
image  of  the  other  object.  This  is  not  the  case 
in  the  observations  of  the  distances  from  the 
moon  to  the  sun,  or  a  star ;  it  being  then  in- 
dispensable to  compare,  hv  reflection,  the 
brightest  of  the  two  heavenly  bodies ;  but  there 
is  a  very  easv  method  of  obviating  that  incon- 
venience. After  the  contact  of  the  images  of 
Sand  L  is  observed,  with  the  telescope  directed 
to  L,  the  position  of  the  plane  of  the  instrument 
may  be  inverted,  turning  it  round  the  axis  of 
vision  OBL;  the  incident  ray  will  then  an- 
swer to  the  point  S\  equally  distant  from  L  as 
*S,  and  the  crossed  observations  will  still  give 
US',  or  double  the  distance. 

Whether  a  circle  is  used  simply,  as  Mayer 
proposed  it,  or  according  to  Borda's  method,  its 
peculiar  advantages  chiefly  depend  on  the  mul- 
tiplication of  the  distance"  required.  Captain 
Mendoza  has  therefore  turned  his  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  this  principle ;  and,  with 
that  view,  has  contrived  the  construction 
which  we  next  describe. 

In  the  crossed  observations  made  with  Borda's 
circle,  the  indexes  move  alternately  through  an 
arch  which,  in  the  divisions,  is  equal  to  double 
the  distance:  for  example,  the  centre  index 
comes,  in  the  first  crossed  observation,  from  m' 
to  m' ;  in  the  third  crossed  observation,  from 
m'  to  »*",  &c.  and  the  horizon  index,  in  the 
second  crossed  observation,  to  h1 :  in  the  fourth 
crossed  observation,  to  A",  &c.  and  by  each  of 
the  two  indexes  may  be  found  the  same  mul- 
tiple of  the  distance  required.  Let  us  now 
place  the  nonius  in  a  circle  moving  round  the 
centre,  over,  or  adjacent  to,  the  usual  limb 
which  contains  the  divisions :  it  will  easily  be 
conceived,  that,  by  attaching  that  circle,  which 
Captain  Mendoza  calls  the  flying  nonius,  alter- 
nately to  each  of  the  indexes,  it  will  serve  as 
Btmius  for  both ;  and  that,  after  any  number 
of  observations,  it  will  give  the  compound 
motion  of  the  two  indexes.  Thus,  after  the 
first  observation,  the  flying  nonius  will,  at  each 
crossed  observation,  advance  double  the  dis- 
tance over  the  divisions,  while  each  separate 
nonius,  fixed  on  the  indexes,  requires  a  set  of 
two  observations,  to  produce  the  same  effect  in 
Borda's  circle. 

The  lower  part  of  Plate  41,  exhibits  a  per- 

rctive  view  of  the  improved  reflecting  circle, 
is  the  divided  limb  of  the  circle  and  N  the 
flying  nonius,  to  each  of  which  the  horizon 
index  may  be  occasionally  attached,  by  means 
of  the  clamps  I),  C;  as  well  as  the  centre 
index,  by  means  of  the  other  clamps,  A,  B. 
The  peculiar  property  of  the  instrument  being 
that  of  giving  double  the  distance,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  divide  the  circle  into  300  de- 


grees, and  not  into  720,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  sextant.  Thus,  after  a  crossed  obser- 
vation, the  reading  of  the  nonius  will,  without 
reduction,  exhibit  the  measure  of  the  simple 
distance.  Captain  Mendoza  has  likewise  ex- 
tended the  nonius  round  the  circumference,  so 
that,  by  the  coincidence  of  two  divisions,  the 
number  of  degrees  will  appear  on  the  limb,  and 
that  of  the  minutes  and  seconds  on  the  flying 
nonius.  The  manner  of  making  the  observa- 
tions with  this  instrument  is  as  follows  : 

Adapt  the  0  of  the  flying  nonius  to  300°  of 
the  limb  ;  and  then  fasten  the  two  clamps  A, 
B,  of  the  centre  index  EE,  by  which  the  divi- 
sions will  be  kept  in  the  same  relative  situa- 
tions. Then  turn  round  the  horizon  index  FF, 
and  make  an  observation  of  the  distance  to  the 
right.  The  contact  must  be  adjusted  by  the 
screw  O,  the  clamp  C  being  fastened.  Leave 
this  clamp  fastened,  and  loosen  the  clamp  A  ; 
thus  turn  the  instrument,  and  make  a  crossed 
observation  to  the  left,  adjusting  by  means  of 
the  screw  H,  after  having  fastened  the  clamp 
D.  At  the  end  of  this  observation,  tbc  flying 
nonius  will  give  the  distance.  Fasten  now  the 
clamp  A,  and  loosen  the  clamps  B  and  C, 
leaving  the  clamp  D  fastened  ;  then  turn  the 
instrument  again,  and  make  a  crossed  observa- 
tion to  the  right.  At  the  end  of  this  observa- 
tion, the  flying  nonius  will  give  double  the  dis- 
tance. By  successively  inverting  the  use  of 
the  clamps,  this  alternate  process  may  be  conti- 
nued ad  libitum ;  and  each  crossed  observation 
will  increase  the  reading,  by  an  arch  equal  to 
the  distance. 

Let  the  number  of  observations  be  w,  and 
the  angular  distance  J).  The  arch  given  by 
the  improved  circle  will  be  =  D  (>» —  1).  In 
Borda's  circle,  (reducing  the  divisions  of  the 
sextant  to  those  of  the  theodolite  captain  Men- 
doza uses)  the  arch  is  =  D  x  »  «  ;  and,  either 
n  must  be  an  even  number,  or  the  odd  observa- 
tion must  he  lost.  In  Mayer's  circle,  the  arch 
is  =  x  I )  x  ^  « ;  and  the  number  M,  which 
comprehends  the  observations  for  the  parallel- 
ism of  the  glasses  and  those  for  the  (lUtance, 
must  likewise  he  even.  The  comparison  of 
these  expressions  shews  at  once  the  relative 
advantages  of  the  dilferent  instruments. 

This  construction  offers  considerable  advan- 
tages, in  every  manner  of  using  the  circle.  ]  f, 
instead  of  the  crossed  observations,  it  should  he 
wanted  to  employ  the  usual  practice  of  render- 
ing the  glasses  parailel.a  multiple  of  thedistance 
may  still  he  obtained  by  capt.  M.'s  instrument, 
equal  to  that  of  the  other  method.  For  this 
purpose,  tbe  parallelism  of  the  glasses  may  be 
effected,  by  means  of  the  images  of  the  sun,  or 
the  horizon  of  the  sea,  moving  the  index  F, 
while  the  Oof  the  nonius  is  adapted  to  300°  of 
the  limb,  and  the  two  clamps  A,  B,  are  fasten- 
ed. After  this,  an  observation  of  tbe  distance 
to  the  right  may  be  made,  with  tbe  clamp  A 
fastened,  while  the  clamp  B  is  loose ;  the  clamp 
I)  being  also  fastened,  and  the  clump  C  loose  ; 
and,  at  The  end  of  this  observation,  the  Hying  no- 
nius will  give  an  auglc,  which  will  be  only  the 
half  of  the  distance  in  capt.  M.'s  divisions,  but 
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which  would  be  equal  to  the  whole  distance,  if 
the  divisions  were  according  to  flu*  sextant. 
After  that,  ami  while  the  clamps  11  ami  C  are 
fastener),  and  the  clamps  A  ami  D  loose,  the 
parallelism  nt  the  glasses  may  he  again  elfeeteil ; 
and  iIh>  nonius  will  advance  the  same  quantity 
over  the  limb.  The  same  addition  will  take 
plan-,  by  inverting  tin-  use  of  the  clamps,  ami 
making  another  observation  of  the  distance. 
The  like  alternate  process  mav  he  continued  in- 
definitely ;  and  the  result  given  hy  the  instru- 
ment will,  w  ith  only  one  observation  more,  he 
the  same  as  that  of  linrda's  method,  ami  douhh* 
the  arch  which  would  he  obtained  hy  Mavcr's 
circle. 

Mr.  Borda's  circle  is  liable  to  a  very  great 
inconvenience  in  practice.  Each  index  ad- 
\  ances  successively  over  the  limb  ;  and,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  operation  of  In  inking  the 
images  for  the  contact  within  the  telescope, 
that  author  advises  to  make  a  preparatory  me- 
morandum of  the  positions  w  hich  the  indexes 
will  nearly  occupy,  so  that  they  may  he  set  ac- 
cordingly, previous  to  each  observation.  Hut 
this  method,  which  is  always  inconvenient,  hy 
night  becomes  almost  impossible.  For  this 
reaver*,  captain  Mendoza  has  joined  to  the  ho- 
rizon index  tin  arch  LL,  which  is  divided, 
both  to  the  right  and  left,  into  degrees  and  mi- 
nutes of  the  sextant,  so  that,  when  the  glasses 
are  parallel,  the  centre  index  coincides  with  the 
two  first  divisions  0,  0,  and  occupies  the  space 
left  hi. ink  between  them.  He  has  further  pro- 
vided two  sliding  pieces  P,  I',  which  may  be 
adapted  to  that  arch,  w  ith  a  spring  sufficient  to 
keep  them  firm  in  any  situation.  Putting  each 
of  these  pieces  upon  the  arch,  so  that  their 
ends  may  coincide  with  the  divisions  marking 
the  rough  distance  to  be  measured,  no  more 
will  be  required  than  to  set  the  centre  index 
alternately  against  each  piece,  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  successive  crossed  observation. 
The  clamp  may  then  be  fastened,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  motion  produced  by  the  adjust- 
ing screw  ;  as,  if  necessary,  the  index  will 
push  the  sliding  piece  further,  and  leave  it  at 
the  point  when*  the  contact  wis  cH'cctcd.— 
The  idea  of  this  simple  contrivance,  was  sug- 
gested hy  the  ingenious  Mr.  E.  Troughlon. 

The  flying  circle  facilitates  the  use  of  any 
number  of  noniuses,  which  may  he  applied 
round  the  whole  circumference;  but,  as  the 
leading  principle  chiefly  had  in  contemplation, 
is  that  of  obtaining  an  accurate  result  from  one 
reading,  only  a  single  nonius  is  used.  Two 
noniuses,  opposite  one  another,  might  however 
he  advantageous,  in  order  to  correct  the  errors 
id  eccentricity;  but  a  greater  number  ought 
not,  in  any  case,  to  he  used. 

This  improvement  may  be  partially  applied 
to  a  cinde,  where  the. telescopp  and  the  horizon 
glass  are  attached,  or  fixed,  to  the  main  frame 
of  the  instrument.  The  flying  nonius,  acting 
then  with  the  Single  centre  index,  will  only 
give  the  same  result  as  Borda's  circle  ;  but  this 
construction  seems  greatly  preferable  to  ;dl  the 
other  plans  executed  tilljnow;  the  whole  ap- 
paratus being  more  solid  and  simple,  and  its  use 
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not  liable  to  the  errors  which  arise  from  the 
motion  of  the  horizon  index. 

W  ith  this  construction,  we  may  likewise 
employ  a  method  of  ascertaining  the  place 
where  the  parallelism  of  the  glasses  was  ob- 
served to  take  place,  and  of  setting  the  index 
afterwards  in  the  same  situation,  as  often  as  is 
necessary  for  the  repetition  of  the  observation". 
A  piece  may  he  used,  so  contrived  as  to  he  at- 
tached to,  or  detached  from,  one  side  of  the 
index,  hy  means  of  a  screw;  and  provided  be- 
sides witb  other  screws,  to  fasten  it  to  any  part 
of  the  lim'i.  This  rectification  piece,  being 
previously  attached  to,  and  carried  with,  the 
imJcx,  must  be  fixed  in  the  situation  it  occu- 
pied w  hen  the  contact  of  the  images  was  ob- 
served. The  index  will  then  be  detached  from 
it,  in  order  to  observe  the  distance,  and  after- 
wards must  be  brought  hack  to  the  same  posi- 
tion as  before,  contiguous  to  the  rectification 
piece.  The.  like  alternate  process  may  be  re- 
peated ;  and  the  Hying  nonius,  going  with  the 
index  in  the  motions  forwards,  ami  standing 
still  in  the  motions  backwards,  will  gi\e  tire 
multiple  of  the  observed  angle,  without  per- 
forming the  observation  for  the  parallelism 
more  than  once  in  the  beginning.  In  Mayer's 
circle,  as  well  as  in  Borda's,  there  is  a  great  ob- 
jection to  any  attempt  for  that  purpose  ;  be- 
cause, as  the  horizon  n lass  moves  ro\nd  with 
the  index,  its  perpendicular  position  is  deran- 
ged by  the  inequalities  of  t  he  plane  of  the  limb  ; 
hut  ill  this  constitution  for  multiplying  w  ith 
the  horizon  gl.iss  fi:  red,  that  inconvenience  is 
removed  :  ami  the  method  of  ascertaining  the 
identical  position  of  the  glasses  may  he  em- 
ployed in  practice,  with  advantage,  it  being 
done  when  the  index  is  at  the  same  point  of 
the  frame.  By  suggesting  this  idea,  we  do 
not,  however,  mean  tu  represent  i*  pa  prefer- 
ahle  to  the  repetition  of  the  oh  •  rvalions ; 
which  process  must  for  many  reason*,  have 
the  advantage  over  any  mechanical  contrivance 
whatsoever.  (/>/,!/.  Trans.  1MB). 

For  more  on  the  nature  of  circular  instru- 
ments of  reflection,  see  Montucla,  llistoire  des 
Mathemalicpies,  torn.  iii.  p.  .VJJ  :  for  the  com- 
putation of  the  probable  extent  of  the  errors  to 
which  they  are  liable,  see  Svanberir,  reposi- 
tion de.s  Operations  faites  en  Lipponic  pour  la 
Determination  d'unarcdu  Meridieu,  p.  21) — 
34  :  and  for  a  catalogue  of  papers,  ice  con- 
nected with  such  instruments,  consult  Dr.  T. 
Young's  Natural  Philosophy,  vol.  ii.  p.  350 — 

CIRCULAR  lines,  in  mathematics,  such 
straight  lines  as  are  divided  from  the  divisions 
made  in  the  arch  of  the  limb,  such  as  sines, 
tangents,  secants,  chords,  &C, 

OiuccLAR  m  m  in  ns,  called  also  spherical 
ones,  according  to  some  are  such  wdiose  powers 
terminate  in  the  roots  themselves.  Thus,  for 
instance,  5  and  6,  all  whose  powers  do  end  in 

and  fi,  as  the  square  of  5  is  2">,  the  square  of 
l'»  is  31),  See. 

Circi'lar  parts  (Napier's),  are  five 
parts  of  a  right-angled  or  a  quadrantal  spherical 
triangle;  they  are  (he  two  legs,  the  comple- 
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roent  of  the  kypothenuse,  and  the  complements 
of  the  two  oblique  angle*. 

Concerning  these  circular  parts,  Napier  gave 
a  general  rule  in  his  Logarithmorum  Canonis 
Descriptio,  which  is  this :  The  rectaugle 
under  the  radius  and  the  sine  of  the  middle 
parr,  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  under  the  tan- 
gents of  the  adjacent  parts,  and  to  the  rectan- 
gle under  the  cosines  of  the  opposite  parts. 
The  riirh t  angle  or  quadrantal  side  being  ne- 
glected, the  two  sides  and  the  complements  of 
the  other  three  natural  parts  are  called  the 
circular  parts  ;  as  they  follow  each  other  as  it 
were  in  a  circular  order.  Of  these,  any  one  be- 
ing fixed  upon  as  the  middle  part,  those  next 
it  are  the  adjacent,  and  those  farthest  from  it 
the  opposite  parts."  Lord  Buchan's  Life  of 
Napier,  p.  9». 

This  rule  contains  within  itself  all  the  parti- 
cular rules  for  the  solution  of  right-angled 
spherical  triangles,  and  they  were  thus  brought 
into  one  general  comprehensive  theorem,  for 
the  sake  of  the  memory ;  as  thus,  by  charging 
the  memory  with  this  one  rule  alone,  all  the 
cases  of  right-angled  spherical  triangles  may 
be  resolved,  and  those  of  oblique  ones  also,  by 
letting  fall  a  perpeudicular,  excepting  the  two 
eases  in  which  there  are  given  either  the  three 
»ides,  or  the  three  angles.  I  f  the  reader  attend 
to  the  circumstance  of  the  second  letters  of  the 
words  tangents  and  cosines  being  the  same 
with  the  first  of  the  words  adjacent  and  oppo- 
site, he  will  find  it  almost  impossible  to  forget 
the  rule.    And  the  rule  for  the  solution  of  the 
two  case*  of  spherical  triangles,  for  which  the 
former  of  itself  is  insufficient,  may  he  thus  ex- 
presfed :  of  the  circular  parts  of  an  oblique 
*pherical  triangle,  the  rectangle  under  the  tan- 
gents of  half  the  sum  and  half  the  difference  of 
the  segments  at  the  middle  part  (formed  by  a 
perpendicular  drawn  from  an  angle  to  the  op- 
posite side),  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  under 
the  tangents  of  half  the  sum  and  half  the  dif- 
ference of  the  opposite  parts.    By  the  circular 
parts  of  an  oblique  spherical  triangle  are  meant 
its  three  sides  and  the  supplements  of  its  three 
•ngles.    Any  of  these  six  being  assumed  as  a 
saddle  part,  the  opposite  parts  are  those  two 
<*f  the  same  denomination  with  it,  that  is,  if  the 
middle  part  is  one  of  the  sides,  the  opposite 
parts  are  the  other  two,  and  if  the  middle  part 
11  the  supplement  of  one  of  the  angles,  the  op- 
posite parts  are  the  supplements  of  the  other 
tiro. 

Mr.  Walter  Fisher  has  given,  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  .Society  of  Edinburgh, 
rales  somewhat  analogous  to  these  of  Napier's, 
■hicb  will  serve  for  the  solution  of  all  the 
cases  of  plane  and  spherical  triangles. 

M  A  principal  recommendation  of  these  rules 
is,  that  they  rid  trigonometry  of  all  ambiguity, 
so  far  as  it  can  be  effected,  and  that  they  are 
particularly  useful  in  the  solution  of  spherical 
«Uique  triangles.  To  apply  them  to  plane 
triangles,  instead  of  the  sine  or  tangent  of  a 
side,  take  the  side  itself.  That  they  may  be 
■we  easily  remembered,  the  following  words 
•  jrmed  from  the  abbreviation  of  the  terms  of 
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the  properties  should  be  committed  to  memory; 
$ao  tatom,  tao,  tartalm. 

Theor.  1.  (iiven  two  parts  and  an  opposite 
one. 

S.A:S.  0::S.  0. 
Theor.  2.  An  included  part  given  or  sought. 
^  a — a    ^  A  +  a        o  —  0  m 
S.    ^  •  9*    jg   « •  T.    g    •  T.  ~ 7j 

Theor.  3. 

T.  A  — a  :T.  _AXti  ::T.  °  —  ?  :  T*  °  +  ^ 
2  o         '     •>  "1 

Theor.  4.  Given  the  three  sides  or  angles  of 
an  oblique  angled  triangle. 

S.AxS.q:R»::S.A  +  a  +  /*  S.UfzL: 

2  2 

2 

'*  M  denotes  the  middle  part  of  the  triangle, 
and  must  always  be  assumed  between  two  given 
parts.  It  is  either  a  side  or  the  supplement  of 
an  angle,  and  is  sometimes  given,  sometimes 
not. 

«4A  and  a  arc  the  two  parts  adjacent  to  the 
middle,  and  of  a  different  denomination  from  it. 

*'  O  and  0  denote  the  two  parts  opposite  to 
the  adjacent  parts,  and  of  the  same  denomina- 
tion with  the  middle  part. 

"  /  is  the  last  or  most  distant  part,  and  of  a 
different  denomination  from  the  middle  part." 

Circular  sailing,  the  method  of  navigat- 
ing a  ship  upon  a  great  circle  of  the  globe. 
See  Navigation. 

Circular  letter.  A  letter  directed  to 
several  persons,  who  have  the  same  interest  in 
some  common  affair,  or  all  of  whom  are  re- 
quested to  promote  one  common  concern. 

CIRCULA'RITY.  *.  (from  circular.)  A 
circular  form  (Brown). 

CI'RCULARLY.  ad.  (from  circular.)  1. 
In  form  of  a  circle  (Burnet).  2.  With  a  cir- 
cular motion  (l)rydcn). 

To  CIRCULATE,  v.  n.  (from  circulut.) 
1.  To  move  in  a  circle  (Dcnham).  2.  To  bo 
dispersed  (Additon). 

To  Circulate,  v.  a.  To  put  about  (Swift). 

CIRCULATING  DKC1MALS,  are  pro- 
duced  from  vulgar  fractions  whose  denomina- 
tors do  not  measure  their  numerators,  and  are 
distinguished  by  the  continual  repetition  of  the 
same  figures. 

1.  The  circulating  figures  are  called  repe- 
tends;  and  if  one  figure  only  repeats,  it  is 
called  a  single  repetend  :  as  .11 1 1,  tec.  3333, 
&c.  » 

2.  A  compound  repetend  hath  the  same  fi- 
gures circulating  alternately  ;  as  .011)101.  &c; 
.123123,123,  &c! 

3.  If  other  figures  arise  before  those  that 
circulate,  the  decimal  is  called  a  mixed  repe- 
tend ;  thus,  .283333,  &c.  is  a  mixed  single 
repetend,  and  .573.21321,  &c.  a  mixed  com- 
pound repetend. 

4.  A  single  repetend  is  expressed  by  writ- 
ing ouly  the  circulating  figure  with  a  point 

over  it :  thus  .1111,  &c.  is  denoted  by  .1,  and 

.333,  &c.  by  3. 
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o.  Compound  repetends  are  distinguished 
by  putting  a  point  over  the  first  ami  hst  re- 
peating figure;  thus,  ,0101,  tec.  is  written  .*0I, 
and  .1231*23,  &c. .  123. 

(».  Similar  circulating  decimals  arc  Mich  as 
consist  ol  the  same  iinuiher  of  figures,  and 
begin  at  (lie  same  place,  cither  before  or  alter 
the  decimal  p< >im  ;  thus  .2  and  .'J  are  similar 

circular  circulates,  as  are  also  2.31  and  3.70\ 
ice. 

7.  Dissimilar  repetends  consist  ofan  unequal 
number  of  figures,  and  begin  at  different 
places. 

8.  Similar  and  conterminous  circulates  are 
such  a»  begin  and  end  at  the  same  place;  as 

00.7y.t8f,  8.52683  and  .0of>78,  &c. 

To  lind  the  finite  value  of  any  repetend,  or 
to  reduce  it  to  a  vulgar  fraction.  Take  the 
given  repeating  figure  or  figures  for  the  nume- 
rator; ami  A»r  the  denominator,  take  as  many 
!>'s  us  there  are  recurring  figures  or  places  in 
the  given  repetend. 

..         3     1       ,  5     5  1 

So  .3=-  =  -;  and  -05=  0 r.  =——--; 
i>     3  'J    <m  if, 

,  !  .      123      II  ..03 
and- 123=-^=^;  and  21>3=2^= 

oZ 

-ir 

To  reduce  a  mixed  repetend  to  its  equivalent 
vulgar  fraction. 

Rule  l.  To  as  many  nines  as  there  are 
figures  in  the  repetend,  annex  as  many  cyphers 
as  there  are  finite  places,  for  a  denominator, 

2.  Multiply  the  nines  in  the  said  denomina- 
tor by  the  finite  part,  and  add  the  repeating 
decimal  to  the  product  for  the  numerator. 

3.  If  the  rep.  tend  hegins  in  some  integral 
place,  the  finite  value  of  the  circulating  part 
must  he  added  to  the  finite  part. 

.n  like  manner  for  a  mixed  circulate;  con- 
sider it  asdivisible  into  its  finite  and  circulating 
parts,  and  the  same  principle  will  he  seen  to 
obtain  here  also  ;  thus  the  mixed  circulate  .lti 
is  divisible  into  the  finite  decimal  .1  and  the 
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would  bc=-.g 


repetend  .0f»  hut  .  l=Y^aild 
provided  the  circulation  began  immediately 
after  the  place  of  units  ■  hut  as  it  begins  after 
the  place  of  tens,  it  is  %  of  -^=75-7,  and  so  the 

vulgar  fraction  —  l(i  is  -Jf  +  +  v* ^tf, 

and  is  the  same  as  by  the  ride. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  every  such  infinite 
repetend  has  a  certain  determinate  and  finite 
value,  or  can  be  expressed  by  a  terminate  vul- 
gar fraction.  It  may  farther  he  observed,  that 
if  the  numerator  of  a  vulgar  fraction  he  1,  and 
the  denominator  any  prime  number,  except  2 
and  f>,  the  decimal  which  shall  he  equal  to 
that  vulgar  fraction,  will  always  he  a  repetend, 
beginning  at  the  first  place  of  decimals;  and 
this  repetend  must  necessarily  be  a  submulti- 

{de,  or  an  aliquot  part  of  a  number  expressed 
>y  as  many  *J's  as  the  repetend  has  figures  ; 
that  is,  if  the  repetend  have  six  figures,  it  will 


he  a  snhmultiple  ot*909999;  If  four  figures,  a 
Mthmultiple  <>(  !'!<:'!»,  Jve.  Trom  whence  it 
follows,  that  if  any  prime  number  be  called  ;>, 
the  series  i»'.t!!i'.  See.  produced  as  far  as  is  ne- 
cessary, will  always  be  divisible  by/>,  and  the 
quotient  will  he  the  repetend  of  the  decimal 

r     •  1 

traction  =  - . 

P 

For  addition,  subtraction,  &c  ofrepetends, 
see  A  nun  ion,  \c. 

It  seems  it  was  Dr.  Wallis  who  first  dis- 
tinctly considered  or  treated  of  infinite  circu- 
lating decimals,  as  he  himself  informs  us  in 
his  Treatise  of  Infinites.  Since  his  time  many 
other  authors  have  treated  on  tins  part  of  arith- 
metic; the  principal  of  these  however,  to  whom 
the  art  is  mostly  indebted,  are  .Messrs.  Cunn, 
Martin,  Emerson,  Malcolm,  Donn,  and  Henry 
Clarke,  in  whose  writings  the  nature  and  prac- 
tice of  this  art  may  he  fully  seen,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  last  mentioned  ingenious  author. 
The  most  concise,  yet  perspicuous  and  com- 
prehensive rules  we  have  yet  seen  for  multi- 
plication and  division,  of  circulating  decimals 
were  given  by  a  Mr.  .lames  Lamb,  at  pa.  56, 
of  IVbiting's'Alathcmatical  Delights. 

CIRCULATION,  t.  (from  ciWate.)  1. 
Motion  in  a  circle  (/turner),  '-.  A  series  in 
which  the  same  order  is  always  observed,  and 
things  always  return  to  the  same  state (.SVi/J). 
3.  A  reciprocal  interchange  of  meaning  (Hoo.). 

Circulation  of  tub  Blood  (circMta* 
tio,  from  Wrew/o*  to  compass  about.)  A  vital 
action  performed  in  the  fdlowing  manner: 
the  Idood  is  leturned  into  the  right  auricle  of 
tin'  heart  by  the  descending  and  ascending 
vena-  cava1,  which,  when  distended,  contracts 
and  sends  its  blood  into  the  right  ventricle  ; 
from  the  right  ventricle  it  is  propelled  through 
the  pulmonary  artery  to  circulate  through, 
and  undergo  a  change  in  the  lungs,  being  pre- 
vented from  returning  into  the  right  auricle  hy 
the  closing  of  the  valves,  which  are  situated 
there  for  that  purpo.se.  Having  undergone  this 
change  in  the  lungs,  it  is  brought  to  the  left 
auricle  of  the  heart  by  the  four  pulmonary 
veins,  and  thence  it  is  evacuated  into  the  left 
ventricle.  The  left  ventricle,  when  distended, 
contracts,  and  throws  the  blood  through  the 
aorta  to  every  part  of  the  body,  to  be  returned 
by  the  veins  "into  the  two  vena*  cava?.  It  is 
prevented  from  passing"  hack  from  the  left  ven- 
tricle into  the  auricle  by  a  valvular  apparatus; 
and  the  beginning  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
and  aorta  is  also  furnished  with  similar  organs 
to  prevent  its  returning  into  the  ventricles. 
(See  Heart.)  It  is  by  means  of  this  import- 
ant action,  that  every  part  of  the  body  live*, 
becomes  warm,  and  is  nourished,  the  various 
secretions  separated,  and  the  chyle  converted 
into  blood.  In  the  f.etus  the  Idood  passes  from 
the  umbilical  veins,  partly  into  the  vena  portae, 
and  partly  through  the  canalis  venosiis,  into 
the  ascending  cava.  The  lungs  being  con- 
tracted, a  very  small  quantity  circulates  through 
them,  and  the  greater  part  flows  through  the 
canals  aiieriosus  and  foramen  ovale  to  the  left 
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side  of  the  li rnrt,  and  into  the  aorta,  and  in  Mahometan  religions,  wherein  they  eat  off  the 
carried  hack  by  the  umbilical  arteries  to  the    foreskin  of  their  males,  who  are  to  profess  the 

one  or  the  other  law.    Circumcision  com- 


The  propulsive  power  on  which  the  cir-  mcnced  in  the  time  of  Abraham  ;  und  was,  as 
eolation  depends,  is  by  no  means  clearly  de-  it  were,  the  seal  of  a  covenant  stipulated  be- 
dded, to  this  moment.  For,  if  the  heart  be  the  tweeu  God  and  him.  it  was  in  the  year  of  the 
organ  whence  it  commences  and  on  which  it  world  2173,  that  Abraham,  by  divine  appoint- 
chiefly  depends,  ire  are  still  ignorant  of  the  ment,  circumcised  himself,  and  all  the  males  of 
power  that  stimulates  the  heart.  Mr.  J.  Hun-  his  family;  from  which  time  it  became  an  he- 
ter  derives  this  stimulus  from  a  sympathetic  reditary  practice  among  his  descendants.  The 
kSrcuon  of  the  heart  with  the  lungs — nut  this  ceremony,  however,  was  not  confined  to  the 
is  to  remove  the  punctual  saliens  from  the  Jews ;  bin  it  obtained  also  among  the  Egyp- 
hrart  to  the  lungs  themselves:  independently  tians  and  Ethiopians.  The  practice  of  circum- 
of  which  no  such  sympathy  appears  to  subsist  cision  among  the  Hebrews,  however,  differed 
in  fetal  life  in  which  the  heart  beats  with  very  considerably  from  that  of  the  Egyptians, 
punctuality  while  the  lungs  are  comparatively  Among  the  first  it  was  a  ceremony  of  religion, 
quiescent.  Dr.  Darwin,  and  many  other  phy-  and  was  performed  on  the  eighth  day  after  the 
iictan?,  again  resolve  it  into  the  oxygen  of  the  birth  of  the  child ;  among  the  latter  a  point  of 
pulmonary  blood  returned  to  the  heart:  but  mere  decency  and  cleanliness;  and,  as  some 
the  same  difficulties  attach  to  this  theory  as  to  will  have  it,  of  physical  necessity ;  and  was 
the  first.  The  common  belief  is,  that  the  right  not  performed  until  "the  13th  year,  and  then  on 
inricle  is  stimulated  by  the  return  of  the  ve-  girls  as  well  as  boys. 

noes  blood  in  a  full  column  from  the  ascend-       Among  the  Jews,  the  time  for  performing 

in?  and  descending  vena?  cava?;  but  this  is  to  this  rite  was  the  eighth  day,  that  is,  six  full 

make  the  venous  system  the  source  of  motion  days  after  the  child  was  born.    The  law  of 

instead  of  the  artrfial.  Moses  ordained  nothing  with  respect  to  the 

Circulation  op  tup.  sap.    See  Sap.  persou  by  whom,  the  instrument  with  which, 

Circulation.    In  chemistry,  a  process  by  or  the  manner  how,  the  ceremony  was  to  be 

which  rapour  raised  by  fire,  falls  back  to  be  performed ;  the  instrument  was  generally  a 

retcrned  and  distilled  several  times  for  the  pur-  knife  of  stone.    The  child  is  usually  ciicum- 

poae  of  refining  or  rectifying  it  as  much  as  pos-  cised  at  home,  where  the  father,  or  god-father, 

sible.    It  is  performed  either  in  a  pelican,  or  holds  him  in  his  arms,  while  the  operator 

io  a  double  vessel,  consisting  of  two  pieces  takes  hold  of  the  prepuce  with  one  hand,  and 

luted  on  each  other.    The  heat  is  supplied  with  the  other  cuts  it  off;  a  third  person  holds 

either  by  a  lamp,  or  ashes,  or  sand,  or  dung,  or  a  porringer,  with  sand  in  it,  to  catch  the  blood  ; 

the  son,  and  it  is  often  necessary  to  continue  it  then  the  operator  applies  his  mouth  to  the  part, 

for  davs,  weeks,  or  even  months.  and,  having  sucked  the  blood,  spits  it  into  a 

CIRCULATORY.    In  chemistry,  the  ves-  bowl  of  wine,  and  throws  a  styptic  powder 

sel  employed  in  the  process  of  circulation.  upon  the  wound.  This  ceremony  was  usually 

CIRCULUS,  is  a  round  iron  instrument  accompanied  with  great  rejoicings  and  feast- 

used  by  chemists  in  cutting  off  the  necks  of  ing;  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  child  was 

rlass  vessels.    The  circulus  being  heated,  is  named  in  the  presence  of  the  company.  The 

applied  to  the  vessel  at  the  place  at  which  it  is  Jews  invented  several  superstitions  customs  at 

intended  to  be  cut,  and  when  the  latter  he-  this  ceremony,  such  as  placing  three  stools, 


n  sufficiently  hot,  a  little  cold  water,  or  a  one  for  the  circumcisor,  the  second  for  the 
t  of  cold  air,  occasions  it  to  fly  off  evenly  person  who  holds  the  child,  and  the  third  for 
and  regularly.  If  a  thread,  first  dipped  in  oil  Elijah,  who,  they  say,  assists  invisibly  at  the 
of  turpentine,  he  tied  round  the  place  where    ceremony,  &c. 

Jci 


is  to  be  made,  the  same  purpose  The  Jews  distinguish  their  proselytes  into 

way  be  answered  by  setting  fire  to  the  thread,  two  sorts,  according  as  they  became  circum- 

uwi  sprinkling  cold  water  on  the  place,  which  cised  of  not  i  those  who  submitted  to  this  rite 

will  crack  the  glass  exactly  where  the  thread  were  looked  upon  as  the  children  of  Abraham, 

toarhed  in  burning.  and  obliged  to  keep  the  laws  of  Moses;  the 

Circulus  arteriosus  iridis.  The  artery  uncircumcised  were  only  hound  to  observe  the 

which  runs  round  the  iris  and  forms  a  circle,  is  precepts  of  Noah,  and  were  called  Noachidap. 

»o  termed.  flu*  Turks  never  circumcise  till  the  seventh 

CIRCUMA'MBIENCY.    $.   (from   ctr-  or  eighth  year,  as  having  no  notion  of  its  being 

nmtambient.)    The    act  of  encompassing  necessary  to  salvation.    The  Persians  circum- 

( Brown  ).  cise  their  boys  at  13,  and  their  girls  from  nine 

CIRCUMA'MBIENT.   a.   (circutn  and  to  15.    Those  of  Madagascar  cut  the  flesh  at 

•imbio^    I*at.)    Surrounding;  encompassing  three  several  times;  and  the  most  zealous  of 

OViikitui).  the  relations  present,  catches  hold  of  the  prc- 

To  CI  RCUMA'MBULATE.  v.  a.  (circutn  putium  aud  swallows  It 
and  ambuloy  Lat.)  To  walk  round  about.  Circumcision  is  practised  on  women  by  cut- 
To  CIRCUMCI'SE.  v.  a.  (circuincido,  ting  off  the  foreskin  of  the  clitoris,  which  bears 
Lat.)  To  cut  the  prepuce,  according  to  the  law  a  near  resemblance  and  analogy  to  the  pre- 
eiren  to  the  Jews  (Luke).  putium  of  the  male  penis.  We  are  told  that  the 
CIRCUMCISION,  the  act  of  cutting  off  Egyptian  captive-women  were  circumcised; 
the  prepuce;  a  ceremony  in  the  Jewish  aud  and  also  the  subjects  of  Prester  John. 
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Circumcision  is  also  tin-  name  of  a  feast, 
celebrated  on  the  ti r-t  of  January,  in  commc- 
uioration  of  ihc  circumcision  of  our  Saviour. 

To  (  UU  TM1M  '(  T.  r.  «.  (rircumduro, 
Latin.)  To  contravene;  to  nullify  (AytiffvY 

t  IIU  I  Ml)l  'LTIOX.  *.  (from  vtrcttni. 
(lu<  (.)  I.  Nullification  :  cancellation  (. ■'////(//•  ). 
2.  A  leading  alt.mf  ( //  ,«/,•<  /•). 

CIKCL'OlFKKK.Nt'E.  .v.  {circmn/ercutia% 
Latin.)  I .  The  periphery ;  tin- line  including 
and  surrounding  any  thing  (A\  w7o«),  2.  The 
apace  enclosed  ill  a  circle  (.l/l/Vow).  It.  Tlie 
external  part  of  an  orbicular  bo  ly.  I.  An  orb ; 
a  circular  (J////..//). 

7*0  Ci uci  'm pe rknte.  if.  ^.  To  include  in  a 
circular  spai  c  f  />V»icm). 

(  UK  I  MFKREXTOR,  a  mathematical 
instrument  used  by  land-surveyors  for  taking 
angles  by  the  magnetic  needle.  It  is  an  in- 
strument (where  great  accuracy  is  not  desired) 
lunch  tiv-d  in  surveying,  iu  and  about  wood- 
binds. Common*,  harbours,  sra-cuasts,  in  the 
working  of  coal-mines,  i\e.  &c.  where  a  per* 
matienl  directiou  of  the  needle  is  of  the  most 
material  consequence  in  surveying.  The  in- 
strument is  made  of  bias-,  and,  in  its  most 
simple  state,  consists  of  the  follow  ing  parts :  a 
brass  index  and  circle,  all  of  a  piece.  The  in- 
dex is  commonly  about  1  I  inches  lung,  and  an 
inch  ami  a  half  broad;  the  diameter  of  the 
circle  is  about  seven  inches.  On  this  circle  is 
made  a  chart,  whose  meridian  line  answers  to 
the  middle  of  the  breadth  of  the  index,  ami  is 
divided  into  oV>0  degrees.  TIhm.  is  a  brass  ring 
soldered  on  the  circumference  ot  ti  e  circle,  on 
which  screws  another  rin*,  with  a  il.it  glass  in 
it,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  box  for  the  needle, 
suspended  on  the  piiot  iii  the  centre  of  the 
circle.  Th»re  are  also  two  sights  to  screw  on, 
and  slide  up  and  down  the  index;  as  also  a 
wangle  and  socket  screwed  on  the  back  side  of 
tlie  circle  f<    putting  the  bead  of  the  staff  in. 

Let  it  be  required  by  means  of  this  iustru- 
meut,  to  find  the  quantity  of  the  angle  F.Kti 
described  in  the  plate.  First  place  the  circuin- 
fercntoi-  with  the  lleur-de-lis  of  the  chart  to- 
wardfc  yon  ;  then  direct  your  sights  to  E,  and 
observe  what  decrees  are  cut  by  the  south  end 
of  the  needle,  which  i  y  be  *i'J(j ;  then  turn- 
ing the  instrument  about,  uirect  your  sights  to 
ti,  noting  then  also  what  degrees  are  rut  by  the 
south  end  of  the  needle,  which  suppose  2 1/. 
'I  his  done,  always  subtract  the  lesser  from  the 
greater,  as  in  this  example,  21/  from  2'Xt,  the 
remainder  is  Vj  degrees,  which  is  the  tine 

quantity  of  the  angle  EK(». 

In  plate  13,  we  have  given  a  representation 
of  a  circuinferentor  made  by  Jones  of  Holboru 
on  an  improved  construction.  Front  a  very 
simple  contrivance,  it  is  rendered  sufficient  to 
take  angles  with  the  accuracy  of  a  common 
theodolite;  and  by  it  angles  of  altitude  and  de- 
pression way  be  observed  as  readily  as  horizon- 
tal ones.  Tlie  improvement  chiefly  consists  in 
an  arm  uf  index  <i,  so  applied  to  the  centre  of 
the  compass  box,  and  within  it,  that,  at  the 
time  of  observing,  bv  onlv  slipping  out  a  pin  p, 
the  cirele  of  degrees  alone  mav  move  round, 
and  leaxe  the  index  <i  fixed.    This  index  will 


remain  stationary,  from  its  being  attached  to 
the  socket  that  screws  on  the  bead  of  the  stall's, 
(hi  the  end  of  this  index,  next  the  degrees  in 
the  box,  there  is  graduated  a  nonius  scale,  by 
which  the  encie  ot  .Mil  degrees  is  subdivided 
into  five  minutes,  or  less,  if  desired.  To  take 
angles  of  altitude  or  depressions,  the  instru- 
ment is  turned  down  on  its  ball  and  locket 
into  ,i  perpendicular  position,  and  adjusted  to 
its  level  by  a  plumb. line  /,  that  is  hung  on  a 
pill  at  the  hack  of  the  box,  and  made  to  coin- 
cide with  a  mark  made  thereon.  Then  by 
looking  through  the  small  sight  boles  «,«,  jr, 
purposely  made,  the  angles  are  shewn  on  the 
circle  of  degrees  by  the  nonius,  as  before.  The 
arms  AA  of  the  instruments  slip  oil"  at  BB, 
and  the  whole  packs  into  a  case  but  5*  inches 
square  and  3  deep. 

(  HUT MFLEX,  in  grammar,  an  accent, 
serving  to  note,  or  distinguish,  a  syllable  of  an 
intermediate  sound  between  acute  ami  grave; 
and  generally  somewhat  long. 

The  (ireeks  bad  three  accents;  the  acute,  the 
grave,  ami  the  circumflex  ;  formed  thus,',',". 
In  Latin,  English,  French,  ice.  the  circumflex 
is  made  thus  . 

The  acute  raises  the  voice,  and  the  grave 
falls,  or  lowers  it :  the  circumflex  is  a  kind  of 
undulation,  or  wavering  of  the  voice,  between 
the  two. 

The  form  of  the  (J reek  circumflex  was  an- 
ciently the  same  with  that  of  ours,  viz.  *  } 
being' a  composition  of  the  other  two  accents 
in  one. — Hut  the  copyists,  changing  tl*e  form 
of  the  characters,  and  introducing  the  running- 
band,  changed  also  the  form  of  tlie  circumflex 
accent;  and  instead  of  making  a  just  angle, 
rounded  it  off,  adding  a  dash,  through  too 
much  haste;  and  thus  formed  an  *,  laid  hori- 
zontally, which  produced  this  ligure",  instead 
of  ibis  ". 

(TIU;CMFLBXI\S  (virrvmflcxus  mutcu- 
Ivs.)  In  anatomy,  UircumnV  XUS  palati  of  Albi- 
nus.  Spha  !it>-salpingo-staphiliiius,  seu  staphi- 
limis  externus  of  \\  inslow.  Musculus  tubs? 
nova?  of  Valsalva.  IVlato-salpingeus  of  Doug- 
las. This  muscle  arises  from  the  spinous  pro- 
cess of  the  sphenoid  bone,  behind  the  foramen 
ovale,  which  transmits  the  third  branch  of  the 
fifth  pair  of  nerves ;  from  the  Eustachian  tube, 
not  fir  from  its  osscou>  part;  it  then  runs  down 
along  the  ptervgoideus  internus,  pisses  over 
the  hook  ot  the  internal  plate  of  the  pterygoid 
process  by  a  round  tendon,  which  soon  spreads 
into  a  broad  membrane.  It  is  inserted  into  the 
velum  pendulum  palati,  and  extends  as  far  as. 
the  suture  which  joins  the  two  bones.  Gene- 
rally some  of  its  posterior  fibres  join  with  the 
constrictor  pbaryngis  superior,  and  palato- 
pharvnga*us.  Its  use  is  to  stretch  the  velum, 
to  draw  it  downwards,  ami  to  a  side  towards 
the  hook.  It  bath  little  effect  upon  the  tube, 
being  chiefly  connected  to  its  osseous  part. 

(  iKC'l  'AIFU  EX(  E.  *.  (from  circum- 
fluent.) An  enclosure  of  waters. 

UI  RCU'M  FLU  EXT.  f>t'rCffimflfe«* 
Lat.)  Flowing  round  auv  thing  (Pope). 

(  I IU  I  'M  FLl  <  M/S.a.  (>ircumftuut,  Lat.) 
Environing  with  waters  (Pop,). 
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riRCUMFORA'NEOUS.  a.  (circumfo- 
r,  Latin.)    Wandering  from  house  to 

i        UMFU'SE.  v.  a.  (circumfusus, 
.)  I  o  pour  round  ;  to  spread  every  way 

. 

"  i  KM  M IM  'SI  LE.  a.  (circum  and  Jusilis, 

f. ...ii.)  That  may  be  poured  round  any  thing 

1/V/-I. 

CIRt  UMFU'SION.rThe  act  of  spreading 
round  :  the  state  of  being  poured  round. 

To  I  IRCU'MGYRATE.  v.  a.  (cirrum  and 
nrw»,  Latin.)    To  roll  round  (Hay). 

CIRCUMGYRATION.  s.  (from  cimum- 
gyrate.)  The  act  of  running  round  (Cheyne). 

CIRCUMJACENT,  a.  (circumjacent, 
Latin.)  Lying  round  any  thing. 

CIRCUMITION.  *.  (circumitum,  Latin.) 
The  act  of  going  round. 

CIRCUMLIGATION.  s.  (circumligo, 
Latin.)  I.  The  act  of  binding  round.  2.  The 
bond  with  which  any  thine  is  encompassed. 

CIRCUMLOCUTION.  s.  (circumiocutio, 
Latin.)  I.  A  circuit  or  compass  of  words; 
periphrasis  (Svi/1).  2.  'Hie  use  of  indirect  ex- 
pressions (L'  Entrance). 

CI  RC I  M  M I  PR  hi  D.  s.(circum  and  murus.) 
Wailed  round  (Shakspeare). 

CIRCUMN  A'VIGABLE.  a.  That  may  be 
sailed  round  (Hay). 

To  CIRCUMMA'VIGATE.  v.  a.  (circum 
and  narifo.)  To  sail  round. 

CIRCUMNAVIGATION,  t.  The  act  of 
sailing  round  (Arbuthnot). 

CIRCUMNAVIGATOR  s.  One  that  sails 
round. 

CIRCUM  PLICATION,  s.  (circumplico, 
Latin.)  I.  The  act  of  enwrapping  on  every 
side.  1.  The  state  of  being  enwrapped. 

CIRCUM  POPLAR,  a.  (from  eirctrm  and 
polar.)    Round  the  pole. 

Circum  polar  stars,  those  stars  which, 
by  means  of  their  vicinity  to  the  elevated  pole, 
move  round  it  without  setting. 

CI RCUM POSITION.*,  (from circum  and 
position.)  The  act  of  placing  any  thing  cir- 
cular! v  (Evelyn). 

ClKCUMPOTATIO,  a  funeral  feast,  very 
common  among  the  Athenians  and  Romans, 
in  honour  of  the  dead. 

CIRCUMRA'SIOX.  $.  (circumrasio,  Lat.) 
The  act  of  shaving  or  paring  round. 

CIRCUMROTATIOX.  ».  (circum  and 
roto,  Latin.)  The  act  of  whirling  round  like  a 
wheel. 

CIRCUMSCINDED  CAPSULE.  In  ho- 
tany.  Cut  round.  Opening,  not  longitudin- 
ally or  vertically,  as  in  most  capsules,  but  trans- 
versely or  horizontally,  like  a  snuff-box  ;  usu- 
ally about  the  middle,  so  as  to  fall  nearly  in 
two  equal  hemispheres.  Instances  of  this  we 
have  in  anagallis,  hyoscyamus. 

To  CIRCUMSCRI'BB.  v.  a.  (circum  and 
scriba,  Latin.)  1.  To  enclose  in  certain  lines  or 
boundaries.  2.  To  bound  ;  to  limit;  to  confine 
(Southern). 

CIRCUMSCRIBED  FIGURE,  a  figure 
that  is  drawn  above  another,  so  that  all  its 
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sides  or  planes  touch  the  latter  or  inscribed 
figure. 

Circumscribed  hyperbola,  is  one  of 
Newton's  hyperbolas  of  the  second  order,  that 
cuts  its  asymptotes,  and  contains  the  parts  cut 
off  within  its  own  space. 

CIRCUMSCRIBING,  in  geometry,  de- 
notes the  describing  a  polygon  about  a  circle, 
in  such  a  manner  that  all  its  sides  shall  be  tan. 
gents  to  the  circumference.  Sometimes  the 
term  is  used  for  the  describing  a  circle  about  a 
polygon,  so  that  each  side  is  a  chord  ;  but 
m  this  case  it  is  more  usual  to  say  the  poly- 
gon is  inscribed,  than  the  circle  is  circumscribe 

CI  RC  UMSCRI'PTION.  *. (circumscripta, 
Latin.)  1.  Determination  of  particular  form 
or  magnitude  (Ray).  2.  Limitation  ;  boundary 
(Shakspeare). 

CIRCUMSCIU'PTIVB.  a.  (from  ciVeirm. 
scribo.)  Enclosing  the  superficies  (Grew). 

CI  RCUMSPE'CT.a.(ctW«mqw«J«m,  Lat.) 
Cautious  ;  watchful  on  all  sides  (Boyle). 

CIRCUMSPECTION.  s.  (from  ctrcum- 
spect.)  Watchfulness  on  every. >ide;  caution; 
general  attention  (Clarendon). 

CI  RCUMSPE'CTI  VE.  a.  (circumspect*** 
Latin.)  Attentive;  vigilant;  cautions  (Pope). 

CIRt UMSPE'CTIVELY.  ad.  (from  cir- 
cumipertivc.)  Cautiously;  vigilantly. 

CIRCUMSPECTLY,  ad.  (from  circum- 
spect.)  Watchfully;  vigilantly  (Hay). 

CIRCUMSPECTNESS.  *.  (from  circum- 
spect.) Caution;  vigilance  (ff'otton.) 

CIRCUMSTANCE,  s.  (rircumstantia, 
Latin.)  I.  Something  appendant  or  relative 
to  a  fact  (South).  2.  Accident ;  something 
adventitious  (Duties).  3.  Incident;  event 
(Clarendon).  4.  Condition ;  state  of  affairs 
(IhntUy). 

To  Ci'rcumrtance.  v.  a.  To  place  in  par- 
ticular situation,  or  relation  to  the  things 
(Donne).  ' 

Some  circumstances  are  reckoned  purely 
physical,  not  connecting  any  moral  good  or 
evil  with  any  action  ;  such  as  killing  a  man 
with  the  right  or  left  hand,  &c.  Others  are 
accounted  properly  moral,  because  they  do 
really  influence  our  actions,  and  render  them 
more  good  or  evil  than  they  would  have  been 
without  Mich  circumstances. 

The  writers  of  ethics  sum  up  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  actions  of  men  in  this  one 
verse. 

Qui*,  quid,  ubi,  quibus  auxiliis,  cur,  quo- 
modo,  quando. 

Quis,  who,  denotes  the  quality,  state,  age, 
&c.  of  the  person.  Quid,  what,  the  greatness, 
smallness,  multitude,  fewness,  &c.of  the  thing. 
Ubi,  where,  the  place.  Quibus  auxiliis,  with 
what  assistances,  the  instruments,  means,  kc. 
Cur,  why,  on  what  account,  with  what  view. 
Quomodo,  how,  the  quality  of  the  action,  as 
to  intention  or  remissness,  destgnedeiess,  or 
casualty,  secrecy,  or  openness.  Quando,  when, 
the  time ;  as  on  a  holiday,  at  the  hour  of 
pram,  &c. 
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CI'RCUMSTAXT.  a.  (circumstam,  Lat.) 
Surrounding;  environing  (Digby.) 

CI RCUMS TA'XTl  AL.  a.  (circumstantial 
ft**,  low  Latin.)  I.  Accidental  ;  tint  essential 
{South).  2.  Incidental ;  casual  (Donne).  3. 
Full  of  small  events  ;  particular  (Prior). 

ClRCl'MFTANTIAL    EVI  PENCE,  ill    law,  Or 

the  doctrine  of  presumption,  takes  place  next 
to  positive  proof:  circumstances  which  either 
necessarily  or  usually  attend  facts  of  a  particular 
nature,  that  cannot  he  demonstratively  evinced, 
are  called  presumptions,  and  are  only  to  be  re- 
lied on  till  the  contrary  he  actually  proved.  See 
Evidence  and  l'uEsi  iMi'TioN. 

C 1 RC  U  M  ST  A  X  T I A '  LI  T  Y .  *.  (from  cir- 
cutnstuntial.)  The  appendage  of  circumstances. 

CIRCUMSTANTIALLY,  ad.  I.  Accord- 
ing  to  circumstance;  not  essentially;  ac- 
cidentally (Gianviite).  2.  Minutely  ;  exactly 
(Broome). 

To  CIRCUMSTANTIATE,  p.  a.  (from 
circumstance.)  1.  To  place  in  particular  cir- 
cumstances (lira).  2.  To  place  in  a  particular 
condition  (Swiff). 

CIRCUAiSTAXTIBUS,  in  law,  is  used 
for  the  supplying,  and  making"  up  the  number 
of  jurors  (incase  any  impaunelled  appear  not; 
or  appearing,  he  challenged  by  either  party), 
by  adding  to  them  so  many  of  the  persons  pre- 
sent, or  standing  by,  as  will  serve  the  turn. 
This  act  of  supplying  is  usually  called  Tales 
dc  circumstantibus. 

To  C 1 RC U M V A'LLATE.  t-.  a.  (circum- 
vallo,  Latin.)  To  enclose  round  with  trenches 
or  fortificaiiwns. 

CTRCUMVALLA'TION.  s.  (from  circum- 
vallatc.)  I.  The  art  or  act  of  casting-  up  fortifi- 
cations round  a  place  (Watts). 

Circi'mvallation,  or  line  of  circum- 
vallation,  in  military  affairs,  implies  a  for- 
tification i»f  earth,  consisting  of  a  parapet  and 
trench,  made  round  the  town  Intended  to  be 
besieged,  when  any  molestation  is  apprehended 
from  parties  of  the  enemy,  which  may  march 
to  relieve  the  place.  Care  is  to  he  taken  to  have 
the  most  exact  plan  of  it  possible  ;  and  upon 
this  the  line  of  circumvallation  and  the  attack 
are  projected.  This  line,  being  a  fortification 
opposed  to  an  enemy  that  may  come  from  the 
open  country  to  relieve  the  besieged,  ought  to 
have  its  defences  directed  against  them ;  that  is, 
so  as  to  fire  from  the  town  ;  and  the  besiegers 
are  to  be  encamped  behind  this  line,  and  be- 
tween it  and  the  place.  The  camp  should  be 
as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  reach  of  the  shot 
of  the  place  ;  and  the  line  of  circumvallation, 
which  is  to  be  farther  distant  from  the  place 
than  the  camp,  ought  still  more  to  he  out  of 
the  reach  ot  its  artillery.  See  Fortifica- 
tion. 

CIRCUMVENTION.  *.  (circumvertio, 
Latin.)  I.  The  act  of  carrying  round.  2.  The 
state  of  being  carried  round. 

To  CIRCI  MVK'NT.  v.  a.  (circumvenio, 

Lat.)  To  deceive ;  to  cheat ;  to  delude  (Knoll  cs). 

CIRCUMVENTION.  (from  circum- 
vent.)  1.  Fraud  ;  imposture;  cheat  (Collier), 
2.  Prevention;  preoccupation (Shakxpeare). 


To  CIRCUMVENT,  v.  a.  (circumveitio, 
Latin.)    To  cover  round  with  a  garment 

(IVoUon). 

CIRCUMVOLA'TION.  *.  (drcumroh, 
Latin.)  The  act  of  living  round. 

To  CIRCUM VO'LVE.  v.  a.  (circa, nvolro, 
Latin.)  To  roll  round  (Glanville), 

CIRCUMVOLUTION.  *.  (ctrcumvoUtn, 
Latin.)  I.  The  act  of  rolling  round.  2.  The 
state  of  being  rolled  round  (Arbulhnot).  3. 
The  thing  rolled  round  another  (Jt'ilkins).  A. 
In  architecture,  the  turns  of  the  spiral  line  of 
the  Ionic  order. 

CIRCUS,  in  antiquity,  a  large  building 
either  round  or  oval,  used  for  the  exhibiting  of 
shows  to  the  people.  The  Roman  circus  wis 
a  large  oblong  edifice,  arched  at  one  end  ;  en- 
compassed with  porticos,  and  furnished  with 
rows  of  seats,  placed  ascending  over  each  other. 
In  the  middle  was  a  kind  of  foot-bank,  or  emi- 
nence, with  obelisks,  statues,  and  posts  at  each 
end.  This  served  them  for  the  courses  of  their 
biga  and  quadriga.  There  were  no  less  than 
ten  circuses  at  Rome :  the  largest  was  built  by 
the  elder  Tarquin,  called  Circus  Maxim  us,  be- 
tween the  Aventine  and  Palatine  mounts. 

Circus  (Games  of  the),  which  some  call 
Circensian  games,  were  combats  celebrated  in 
the  circus,  in  honour  of  Consus  the  god  of 
councils  ;  and  thence  also  called  Consualia. 
These  games  were  instituted  by  Evander,  and 
re-established  hv  Romulus. 

CI  REXC ESTER,  a  borough  in  Gloucester- 
shire,  with  markets  on  Mondays  and  Fridays. 
The  ruins  of  the  walls  are  yet  visible:  it  had  a 
famous  castle  and  an  abbe}*.  Many  Roman 
antiquities  have  been  discovered ;  and  here  the 
Roman  roads  crossed  each  other.  This  town 
contains  about  1130  inhabitants.  It  is  one  of 
the  greatest  marts  in  England  for  wool,  sends 
two  niembers  to  parliament,  and  is  scaled  oo 
the  river  Churm.  Lat.  51.43  N.  Lon.  1.5s  Ws 

C1RKN1TZ,  in  geography.    See  Zircb- 

NITZER. 

CIRRIFEROUS  LEAF.  In  botany,  a 
tendril-bearing  leaf,  as  in  fumaria  capreolata 
and  claviculata.  Cirriferous  peduncle  :  a  ten- 
dril-bearing peduncle;  as  in  cardiospennam 
and  vitis. 

CIRROSE  LEAF.  In  botanv.  Terminat- 
ing in  a  cirrus  or  tendril :  as  in  glorioso  flagel- 
laria,  lathyris,  &c.  • 

CIRRI'S,  in  botany,  (cirri,  capilli  intorti, 
frizzled  hair.)  Some  derive  it  from  *tfic,  a 
horn, others  from  *•»««»,  to  shear;  others  from 
<r*«£flo,-,  a  hard  tumour  ;  others  again  from  cir- 
cum, q.  capilli  circumtorti :  such  is  the  un- 
certainty of  derivation.  Linncus  explains  it  to 
be,  vinculum  filiformc  spirale,  quo  planuaho 
corpori  alligatur.  He  writes  it  with  an  A.  See 
Tendril. 

Cirrus,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  knotiru 
fringe  added  to  the  borders  of  garments. 

ClRS(>CELE,(so,:«rox»iXn,  from  xifffs;,a  vaii\ 
or  dilatation  of  a  vein,  and  »•»>>!,  a  tumour.) 
The  disease  commonly  but  improperly  called 
ClRCOCELE,  which  see. 

CIKSOWITHALIM  A,  (from  »  y:,-,  ra»i/. 
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and  e^a>/u>,)  a  varicose  dilatation  of  the 
mads  of  the  tunica  conjunctiva.    See  Opii- 

TM.4  LM I  A. 

CISALPINE,  any  thing  on  this  side  the 
Alps.  The  Romans  divided  Oaal  and  the 
roantry  now  called  Loin  hardy,  into  Cisalpine 
and  Transalpine.  That  which  was  Cisalpine 
with  regard  to  the  Romans,  is  Transalpine  with 
regard  to  us.  Our  Gallic  neighbours  have 
lately  revived  the  term,  calling  Italy,  after  they 
had  conquered  it,  the  Cisalpine  republic. 

CISLEU,  in  Hebrew  chronology,  the  ninth 
month  of  their  ecclesiastical,  and  third  of  their 
civil  year,  answering  to  part  of  our  November 
and  December. 

CISSAMPELOS.  In  botany,  a  genua  of 
the  class  dioecia,  order  tnonadefphia.  Male ; 
calyx  four-leaved ;  corolless;  nectary  wheel- 
;  stamens  four.  Female :  calyx  one- 
ligulate-rouudish ;  corolless;  styles 
three ;  berry  one-seeded.  Five  species ;  natives 
of  the  West  Indies  or  the  Cape.  The  two 
chief  are: 

1.  C  pareira;  with  peltate  leaves,  heart- 
shaped,  emarginate,  entire ;  the  pareira  brava 
of  the  dispensatories. 

2.  C.  caapeba:  the  root  of  which  applied 
externally  is  said  to  be  an  antidote  against  the 
We  of  venomous  serpents.  It  is  a  native  of 
Jamaica,  and  the  warmest  parts  of  America ; 
with  entire  leaves,  petioled  at  the  base. 

CISSOID,  in  the  higher  geometry,  is  a 
enne  line  of  the  second  order,  invented  by 
Dtocles,  an  ancient  Greek  geometrician,  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  two  continued  mean 
proportionals  between  two  other  given  lines. 
Tbe  generation  of  this  curve  may  be  thus  given. 
On  tl»e  extremity  B  of  the  diameter  AD  of  the 
circle  AOB  (See  Ci$*oxd,  PI.  6.)  erect  the  in- 
'it-finite  perpendicular  COD,  to  which  from 
the  other  extremity  A  draw  several  linen  cut- 
ting the  circle  in  I,  O,  N,  &c.  and  upon  these 
lines  set  off  the  corresponding  equal  distances, 
m.  HM  =  AI,  FO— AO,  CL  =  AN,  &c. 
then  the  curve  line  drawn  through  all  the 
points  JM,  O,  L,  &c.  is  the  cissoid.  Other  me- 
thods of  constructing  this  curve  may  be  seen  in 
Newton's  LJ ui versa  1  Arithmetic,  and  Emerson 
on  Carre  Lines. 

Cissoid  (Properties  of  the).  1.  The  curve 
Was  two  infinite  legs  AMOL,  Amy/,  meeting 
in  a  cssap  A,  and  tending  continually  towards 
the  indefinite  line  CBD,  which  is  their  com- 
mon asymptote.  2.  The  curve  passes  through 
O  and  o,  points  in  the  circle  equally  distant 
from  A  and  B ;  or  it  bisects  each  semicircle. 
3.  Letting  fall  perpendiculars  MP,  IK  from 
anv  corresponding  points  I,  M,  then  is  A  l'= 
BK,  and  AM  -  III,  because  A1=MH.  4. 
AP  :  PB  : :  MP«  :  AP«.  So  that,  if  the  dia- 
meter AB  be*=a,  the  absciss  AP==*,  and  the 
ordinate  PM«=y ;  then  is  x  :  a—x  : :  ya  :  a*9, 
or  s*=y*.  a — x,  which  is  the  equation  of  the 
curve.  5.  The  whole  infinitely  long  cissoidal 
s pare, contained  between  the  infinite  asymptote 
BCD,  and  the  curves  LOAo/,  &c.  of  the 
cissoid,  is  equal  to  triple  the  generating  circle 
AOBoA.  C.  All  cissoids  are  similar  figures. 


CISSUS.  Wild  grape.  In  botany,  a  genus, 
of  the  class  tctrandria,  order  monogynia.  Berry 
one-seeded,  surrouuded  with  the  calyx,  and 
four-parted  corol.  Nineteen  species:  East 
and  West  Indies,  Cape,  South  America.  The 
stems  are  generally  climbing,  with  tendrils 
that  cling  hold  of  whatever  support  they  may 
meet  with  in  other  plants  or  props.  C.  tri- 
foliata,  a  native  of  Jamaica,  is  a  shrub  with  a 
red  fiowcr,  and  climbs  above  the  tallest  trees 
of  the  island.  The  fruit  is  sometimes  eateu  by 
the  natives  as  an  esculent. 

CIST.  t.  (cista,  Latin.)  A  case;  a  tegu- 
ment. 

Cl'STED.  a.  (from  citt.)   Enclosed  in  a 

cist. 

CI  STELA.  In  the  entomology  of  Fabricius, 
a  tribe  of  insects  belonging  to  the  order  coleop- 
tera,  and  genus  cryptoccphalus.  See  Crypto- 

CE  Pit  ALUS 

CISTERCIANS,  in  church-history,  a  re- 
ligious order  founded  in  the  11th  century  by 
St.  Robert,  a  Benedictine.  They  became  so 
powerful,  that  they  governed  almost  all  Europe, 
both  in  spirituals  and  temporals.  Cardinal  de 
Vitri,  describing  their  observances,  says,  they 
neither  wore  skins  nor  shirts ;  nor  ever  ate 
flesh,  except  in  sickness ;  and  abstained  from 
fish,  eggs,  milk,  and  cheese:  they  lay  upon 
straw-beds,  in  tunics  and  cowls;  they  rose  at 
midnight  to  prayers:  they  spent  the  day  in 
labour,  reading,  and  prayer ;  and  in  all  their 
exercises  observed  a  continual  silence.  The 
habit  of  the  Cistercian  monks  is  a  white 
robe  in  the  nature  of  a  cassock,  with  a  black 
scapularv  and  hood,  and  is  girt  with  a  woollen 
irdle.  The  nuns  wear  a  tvhite  tunic,  and  a 
lack  scapulary  and  girdle. 
CISTERN,  denotes  a  reservoir,  or  vessel 
serving  as  a  receptacle  for  rain  or  other  water, 
for  the  necessary  uses  of  a  family.  Thus,  there 
are  lead-cisterns,  jar-cisterns,  &c.  Anciently 
there  were  cisterns  all  over  the  country  in  Pa- 
lestine. There  were  some  likewise  in  cities 
and  private  houses.  As  the  cities  for  the  most 
part  were  built  in  mountains,  and  the  rains  fell 
regularly  in  Judea  at  two  seasons  of  the  year 
only,  in  spring  and  autumn,  people  were  oblig- 
ed to  keep  water  in  cisterns  in  the  country  for 
the  use  ot  their  cattle,  and  in  cities  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  inhabitants.  There  are  still 
cisterns  of  very  large  dimensions  to  be  seen  in 
Palestine,  some  whereof  are  150  paces  long, 
and  54  wide.  There  is  one  to  be  seen  at 
Rainah  of  32  paces  in  length,  and  28  in 
breadth.  Wells  and  cisterns,  springs  and 
fountains,  are  generally  confouuded  in  scrip- 
ture language. 

As  the  water  collected  in  leaden  cisterns  is 
apt  to  corrupt,  either  by  stagnating  for  several 
days,  when  the  pipes  happen  to  be  obstructed, 
or  by  the  deposition  of  feculent  matter,  as  well 
as  the  incrustation  formed  in  such  vessels,  it 
follows  that  they  ought  to  be  frequently  cleans- 
ed of  the  copious  sediment  they  contain.  This 
attention  is  the  more  necessary,  as  lead  is  a 
metal  liable  to  be  dissolved  by  acids;  and,  in 
that  state,  proves  a  slow,  but  fatal  poison. 
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Although  the  acidity  contained  in  stagnant 
water  which  lias,  in  Its  course,  been  impreg- 
nated with  animal  and  vegetable  particles, 
Cannot  he  verv  considerable,  yet  it  will  be  more 
safe,  and  prudent,  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
such  acids,  by  an  early  attention  to  the  purity 
of  the  water.    See  Fi  i.  that  ion. 

CISTOl'LES,  in  botany    See  Ai.Llt'M. 

CISTCLA.  See  CaToITRIC  (  ISTl'LA. 

CISTI'S.   Rock-rose,  [n  botany,  a  genus 

of  the  class  polvamlria,  order  monogynia. 
Calyx  of  five  unequal  leaves  {  petals  live;  cap- 
sule  superior,  angular,  three-valved,  many 
seeded.  Seventy-eight  species;  chiefly  natives 
of  Spain  and  the  Mediterranean  coasts.  They 
may  be  thus  subdivided. 

A.  Without  stipules;  shrubby. 

I{.  Without  stipules;  under  shrubs. 

C.  Without  stipules;  herbaceous. 

D.  With  stipules ;  herbaceous. 

E.  With  stipules  ;  under  shrubs. 

C.  eretieus,  so  called  from  its  frequency  in 
the  isle  of  Crete,  produces  from  its  leaves' the 
jiuni  ladanum  of  the  shops.  This  genus 
throughout  almost  the  whole  of  its  species  af- 
fords elegant  ornaments  to  our  gardens,  as  well 
in  regard  to  their  foliage,  which  is  for  the  most 
part  ever  green,  and  beautifully  variegated  in 
shades,  as  their  flowers,  which  are  chiefly 
white,  purple,  and  yellow.  These  flowers  last 
only  a  single  day,  but  there  is  a  perpetual  suc- 
cession of  m  u-  ones  from  the  same  plant  for 
six  weeks  or  two  months.  The  greater  part  of 
them  may  be  propagated  either  from  seeds  or 
cuttings,  and  thrive  best  on  a  dry  soil.  C. 
helianthemum  or  dwarf  cistus,  h  the  species 
most  frequently  met  with  in  our  own  gardens, 
ami  requires  no  Other  rue  than  to  be  kept 
clear  from  weeds. 

Cisrrs  (.Marsh).  In  botany.  See  Le- 
dum. 

Cistl's  (Lesser  marsh).  See  Aatwto- 
MBDA. 

Cisti  s  (Xettlc-leaved).  See  TcUNKtt a. 

Cisti  s  (Rape of)-  s,  «'  Arari'm. 

CIT.  s.  (contracted  from  riti~>.i.)  An  in- 
habitant of  a  city;  a  pert  low  townsman. 

CITADEL,  a  place  foi  tided  with  four,  five, 
or  six  bastions,  built  on  a  convenient  ground 
near  a  citv  ;  that  it  may  command  it  in  case 
of  a  rebellion  The  city  therefore  is  not  forti- 
fied on  the  part  opposite  to  the  citadel,  though 
the  citadel  is  against  the  city.  The  best  form 
for  a  citadel  is  a  pentagon,  a  square  being  too 
weak,  ami  a  hexagon  too  big. 

Cl'TAL.  v.  (from  rite.)  I.  Reproof;  im- 
peachment (Shak*pc*ire).  2. Summons;  cita- 
tion :  call  into  court.   3.  Quotation  ;  citation. 

CITA'TIOX.  *.  (citato  Latin.)  I.  The 
calling  a  person  before  a  judge  (.  li/H[fr).  "J, 
Quotation;  the  adduction  of  any  passage  from 
another  author.  3.  The  passage  of  words 
Quoted  (ll'attx).  A.  Enumeration  ;  mention 
(Ilarrry). 

Cl'TATORY.  a.  (from  to  eite.)  Having  the 
power  or  form  of  citation  (siylijfc). 

To  CITE.  v.  a.  (eito,  Latin.)  I.  To  sum- 
mon  to  answer  in  a  court.    2.  To  enjoin  ;  to 
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call  upon  another  authoritatively;  to  direct; 
to  summon  (Prior).  3.  To  quote  (Hook*  r). 

Cl'TBR.  (from  eiVe.)  I.  One  who  cites 
into  a  court.  '2.  One  who  quotes;  a  quoter 
(Atterbvry). 

CITK'SS.  .v.  (from  rit.)  A  citv  woman 
(DrudeH). 

CITM  AHA.  SeeCtxvtiA. 

C1THARCEDI,  in  antiquity,  an  order  of 
musicians  alwavs  taking  the  precedency. 

CITHARKXYLIM.  Fiddle-wood.  In 
botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  didynamia,  order 
angiospermia.  Calyx  five-toothed,  campanu- 
las* ;  corol  funnel-form,  wheel-shaped,  the 
divisions  villous  above  and  equal;  drupe  two- 
seeded  ;  nuts  two-celled.  Six  species;  natives 
of  the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  In 
'heir  natural  climates  beautiful  ever-green,  tall 
trees  ;  but  among  OUi selves  they  never  appear 
otherwise  than  as  ever-green  slirubs,  and  re- 
quire the  /  .ninth  of  the  stove  to  exis*  in  any 
way.  They  may  he  propagated  by  si  edl  or 
cuttings, 

CITIZF.X,  a  native  or  inhabitant  of  a  city, 
Vested  with  the  freedom  and  liberties  of  it.  The 
term  citizen  became  general  among  the  French 
people  during  the  time  of  the  republic.  A 
citizen  of  Home  was  distinguished  from  a 
stranger,  because  he  belonged  to  no  certain 
commonwealth  subject  to  the  Romans.  A 
citizen  is  either  by  birth  or  election  :  and  sons 
mav  derive  the  right  from  their  fathers.  To 
make  a  good  Roman  citizen,  it  was  necessary 
to  be  an  inhabitant  of  Rome,  to  he  inrolled  in 
one  of  the  tribes,  and  to  be  capable  of  dignities. 
Those  to  whom  were  granted  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  were  only  hono- 
rary citizens.  It  was  not  lawful  to  scourge  a 
citizen  of  Rome.    See  Acts  \xii.  24— -29. 

Ci'n/.r.x.  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  a 
citizen  (  S/t  ak.«/>ea  re). 

CITOLE,  a  musical  instrument,  much  like 
the  dulcimer. 

CTTKAUO.   See  Melissa. 

CITRARIA    See  Mr.LissA. 

CI  TR  ATS,  are  salts  formed  by  the  union  of 
citric  acid  with  different  bases.  They  are  all 
decomposable  by  heat  by  the  strong  mineral 
acids,  and  by  some  of  the"  vegetable  ones.  The 
principal  citrats  are  the  following  : 

('it rat  of  (i,i)Hi<iiii-i,  which  is  prepared  by 
saturating' lemon  juice  with  carhonat  of  am- 
monia :  it  is  verv  soluble,  but  difficult  of  crys- 
tallization. It  is  employed  in  medicine.  Citrat 
o/'ttan/tt  s  is  formed  by  pouring  harytie  water 
itito  a  solution  of  citric  acid,  till  the  acid  is  sa- 
turated, when  the  citrat  is  deposited,  first  in 
powder,  and  afterwards  in  crystals.  Citrat  of 
Hint-  i>  prepared  b\-  dissolving  carhonat  of  lime 
in  citric  acid,  and  is  always  formed  when  the 
acid  is  obtained  from  lemon  juice  by  means  of 
lime  or  chalk.  It  is  usually  in  the' state  of  a 
white  powder  ;  scarcely  soluble  in  water;  but 
is  rendered  extremely  soluble  by  an  excess  of 
acid,  and  may  be  obtained  from"  that  solution 
in  crystals.  Citrat  of  magnesia  is  produced  by 
dissolving  carhonat  of  magnesia  in  citric  acid, 
and  evaporating  the  solution,  when  the  citrat 
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rises  in  the  vessel  in  a  mushroom  form,  white 
and  opaque.  Citrat  of  potash  is,  in  like 
manner,  prepared  by  dissolving  the  carbon&t  of 
pot. is!,  in  citric  acid,  and  evaporating.  This 
salt  crystallizes,  hut  with  difficulty,  and  is  very 
deliquescent.  It  lias  lonsr  been  used  in  medi- 
cine, and  forms  the  chief  ingredient  in  saline 
draughts.  Citrat  of  soda  may  he  procured  by 
a  similar  process  ;  and  by  proper  evaporation  it 
may  be  obtained  in  a  crystalline  form.  It  is 
very  soluble,  and  slightly  efflorescent.  The 
metallic  c  it  rats  have  been  hut  little  examined, 
ind  not  applied  to  any  use. 

CITKKA.    Sec  Limon. 

CITRIC  ACID,  or  Acid  op  lemons,  so 
called  because  it  is  obtained  in  greater  abund- 
ance from  the  juice  of  that  fruit  than  from  any 
other  substance  •  exists,  when  pure,  in  the 
form  of  colourless,  alum-shaped  crystals,  either 
pyramidal  or  rhomboidal :  its  taste  is  so  in- 
tensely sonr,  as  to  be  even  painful ;  but  when 
diluted  it  is  exceedingly  pleasant :  it  is  so  so- 
luble that  one  ounce  of  distilled  water  will  dis- 
solve an  ounce  and  a  half  of  acid,  in  a  moderate 
heat;  and  boiling  water  will  dissolve  twice  its 
own  weight.  It  acts  upon  iron,  zinc,  tin,  lead, 
and  various  other  metals.  Being  composed  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  nnited  with  oxygen, 
nitric  acid,  by  altering  the  proportion  of  its 
principles,  converts  it  into  oxalic  and  some- 
times into  acetic  acid.  It  is  decomposable  by 
heat.  It  is  used  for  various  domestic  purposes ; 
also  in  medicine,  and  in  the  arts,  particu- 
larly by  calico-printers,  for  discharging  colour. 
Its  crystals  are  not  altered  by  exposure  to  the 
air.  'Combined  with  earthy,  alkaline,  and 
metallic  base*,  it  forms  the  salts  called  citrats. 
This  acid  may  also  be  procured  from  unripe 
grapes,  cranberries,  oranges,  and  other  sour 
fruit;  aud  has  been  formed,  by  Vauquelin, 
from  irum,  hy  the  oxy muriatic  acid." 

Scheele  was  the  hrst  person  who  obtained 
this  acid  in  a  state  of  purity,  and  pointed  out  its 
peculiar  properties;  his  method,  which  is  still 
in  frequent  use,  is  as  follows :  saturate  lemon 
juice,  while  boiling,  with  powdered  chalk, 
adding  it  gradually  till  all  effervescence  ceases. 
A  whitish  powder,  composed  of  citric  acid  and 
lime  (citrat  of  lime)  falls  to  the  bottom,  leav- 
ing the  mucilage,  Sec.  in  the  supernatant  liquor, 
which  may  be  thrown  away.  The  citrat  of 
lime  is  then  to  be  washed  with  water  till  it 
passes  off  colourless.  Let  sulphuric  acid  be 
added  to  the  precipitate,  equal  in  weight  to  the 
chadk,  but  previously  diluted  with  about  six 
times  its  weight  of  water.  If  the  mixture  be 
boiled  for  a  few  minutes,  the  sulphuric  acid 
combines  with  the  lime,  and  the  citric  acid 
passes  into  the  liquor.  After  straining  olf  the 
latter,  it  is  to  be  evaporated  slowly  to  the  con- 
sistence of  a  syrup,  and  left  a  few  days  to  cry- 
stallize. A  small  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  ne- 
cessary, for  without  it  the  citric  acid  will  only 
concrete,  and  not  crystallize.  I  n  preparing  the 
acid  in  the  great  way,  it  is  requisite  to  redissolve 
the  crystals  first  obtained,  filter  the  solution, 
aod  again  crystallize,  until  the  acid  is  reduced 
lo  a  state  of  perfect  purity.    Mr.  Accum  ob- 
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serves  that  four  parts  of  chalk  require  for  satu- 
ration ninety-four  parts  of  lemon  juice,  and  that 
seven  parts  and  a  half  of  citrat  of'  lime  are  thus 
produced  ;  to  decompose  which  he  says  nearly 
twenty  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  are  necessary. 
It  appears  from  the  same  author  that  citric  acid 
may  now  be  manufactured  at  a  much  cheaper 
rate  than  was  formerly  thought  possible.  In 
the  above  process  the  complete  separation  of 
the  citric  acid  from  the  sulpnat  of  lime  and  ex- 
tract, may  he  much  facilitated  hy  the  addition 
of  a  little  alcohol  towards  the  end  of  the  first 
evaporation,  and  interrupting  the  heat.  The 
following  is  the  process  given  by  Richtcr:  Sa- 
turate lemon  juice  with  potash,  and  then  add  a 
solution  of  acetited  lead,  as  long  as  any  precipi- 
tate, which  is  very  copions,  continues  to  fall 
down.  This  is  chiefly  citrat  of  leaf!.  Wash 
it,  and  digest  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  as  in 
the  former  process,  which  unites  with  the 
lead,  and  sets  at  liberty  the  citric  acid ;  then 
evaporate  the  liquor  to  a" thick  consistence,  add 
a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  and  crystallize.  In 
preparing  the  acid  for  the  table,  however, 
Schecle's  method  is  certainly  preferable,  on  ac- 
count of  the  danger  attending  the  use  of  lead  in 
its  acid  combinations. 

Citric  acid  is  sometimes  adulterated  with 
tartareous;  and  the  presence  of  this  latter  acid 
may  be  thus  detected  :  add  to  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  sulphat  of  potash  in  cold  water,  a  quan- 
tity of  a  saturated  solution  of  the  acid  to  be 
tried;  if  it  contain  any  tartareous  acid,  the 
mixture  will  deposit  in  a  short  time  a  number 
of  minute  grains  of  tartar  ;  but  if  it  consists 
only  of  citric  acid,  it  will  remain  clear. 

Lemon  juice  is  partially  clarified  for  the  sake 
of  preserving  it  for  commercial  or  domestic 
purposes  in  various  ways ;  sometimes  by  suf- 
fering it  to  remain  at  rest  in  a  cold  cellar  for  a 
day  or  two  ;  sometimes  by  first  boiling  it,  and 
then  suffering  it  to  cool ;  sometimes  it  is  con- 
centrated by  freezing,  and  at  others,  additions 
of  different  kinds  are  made  to  it,  as  brandy, 
alcohol,  or  sulphuric  acid.  But  the  best  way 
is  to  evaporate  it  considerably  by  a  gentle  heat, 
after  it  lias  been  partially  clarified  by  rest:  it 
will  then  keep  in  bottles  "for  many  years  with- 
out alteration,  and  may  thus  he  conveniently 
transported  from  place  to  place.  In  this  state 
it  is  called  rob  of  lemons  Other  particulars 
may  be  found  under  the  term  Lemon  juice. 
(Accum,  ticca.  Thomson.  Gren.  Nicholson. 

CI'TRINE.  a.  (citrinus,  Latin.)  Lemon  co- 
loured ;  of  a  dark  yellow  (Floger). 

Ci'trine.  *.  (from  citrinus,  Lit.)  A  species 
of  crystal  of  an  extremely  pure,  clear,  and  fine 
texture,  generally  tree  from  blemishes  (Hill). 

CITRON,  in  botany.    See  Citris. 

Citron  water,  a  cordial,  is  made  of  fine 
thin  lemon  peel  eighteen  ounces,  orange  peel 
nine  ounces,  nutmegs  four  ounces,  rectified 
spirit  of  wine  two  gallons  and  a  half:  these 
should  be  digested  in  balne  o-nuria*  for  one 
night,  then  drawn  »  ff  with  a  slow  fire,  and  as 
much  water  added  as  will  just  make  the  matter 
milky  (about  seven  quarts  ;  the  whole  to  he 
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sweetened  with  two  pounds  of  loaf-sugar,  or 
tine  sugar-candy.  Some  hang  in  a  cloth  in 
the  liead  of  the  still,  sprinkled  with  amhergrise 
in  powder,  or  its  essence,  by  way  of  improving 
the  flavour  of  the  composition. 

t'lTKCL.  In  botany.  See  CiTftfLLua 
and  ( luci'RBlTA, 

CITRULLl-S.  Sicilian  citrnl,  or  water- 
melon. The  seeds  of  this  plant,  cucurbita  ci- 
trullus;  foliis  multipartitis,  of  Linncus,  were 
foriuet  lv  used  medicinal Iv,  hut  now  OIllv  to 
reproduce  tlie  plant.  Water-melon  is  tooling, 
and  somewhat  nutritions;  hut  so  soon  begins 
to  ferment,  as  to  prove  highly  noxious  to  some 
stomachs,  and  bring  on  .-pasins,  diarrhoeas, 
cholera  morbus,  colics,  ixc.     See  (  n  i/KUIT.i. 

<  I'MU'S.  (  itron,  orange,  and  lemon-tree. 
A  genus  of  the  class  polyadelphia,  order  ico- 
sandria.  Calyx  fjve-eleft}  petals  five, oblong ; 
an t iters  twenty  ;  the  filaments  united  into  va- 
rious bodies;  berry  nine  celled.  Six  species: 
all  natives  of  Asia. 

I.C.  angulata;  small  glutinous  fruit,  aii- 

gular. 

'J.  C.  Japontca;  fruit  the  size  of  a  cherry. 
;t.  i\  lieeuniana,  or  shaddock;  small  fruit, 
I.  ('.  trifoliata.    'l"hese  three  are  scarcely 
worth  particularising  farther.    The  last  is  a 
thorny  shrub,  with  fruit  resembling  the  medlar. 

.">.  (.'.  medica.  (  itron  tree,  with  linear  pe- 
tioles; leaves  ovate,  pointed.  The  lemon-tree 
is  but  a  variety  of  C,  medica,  and  there  arc  se- 
veral other  varieties, 

ti.  ('.  auraiitium;   with    winged  petioles, 
leaves  acute,  stem  shrubby.    The  chief  varie- 
ties of  e.  auraiitium  are, 
n.  Seville-orange ;  the  hardest  ami  at  the 
same  time  the  most  beautiful  of  l In*  entire 
species.  I'.ven  in  our  own  country  it  grows 
Strong  and  easily,  and  produces  excellent 
fiuit  ui.cn  properly  managed. 

0,  China  orange;  flic  leaves  of  this  variety 
arc  less,  and  the  tree  smaller  than  (tie  for- 
mer :  the  fruit  also  differs iu  being  smooth, 
thin  rinded,  and  sweet,  while  that  of  the 
Seville-oraiiL-e  i.,  larger,  rough  lindcd, 
an  1  sour. 

y,  forbidden  fruit;  in  trunk,  leaves,  and 
flower,  this  has  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  last;  but  the  ripe  fi nil  is  larger  and 
oblong. 

1.  Horned-orange;  a  tree  of  modi  rate  size; 
the  rind  of  whose  fruit  breaks  into  lamina? 
like  horn,  wbei.ee  its  trivial  name. 

i.  Hermaphrodite-orange;  a  moderate  sized 
tree,  with  a  fruit  intermixing  the  appear- 
ance ofc.  medica  and  c.  auraiitium. 
Dwarf  or  niitineg-orange,   with  a  long 
stem  and  small  busby  head,  crowing  'two 
or  three  feet  hit'h,  with  very  small  fruit. 
The  seeds  from  lotten  lemons  or  citrons  are 
generally  preferred  for  raising  stocks  for  bud- 
ding, whether  for  oranges  or  tor  lemons.  But 
there  is  a  much  more  expeditious  way  of  sup- 
plying  our  green  houses  by  purchasing  such 
trees  as  are  brought  over  every  year  from  Italy. 
These  are  as  large  when  we  receive  them  as 
those  of  our  own  produce  will  be  in  ten  or 
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twenty  vcart'  growth ;  ar.d  though  they  have 

but  small  heads  then,  will  be  brought  '.o  have 
very  good  ones  in  three  years,  and  to  produce 
very  line  fruit.  In  the  choice  of  these  trees, 
those  which  have  two  buds  in  stock  arc  pre- 
ferable to  those  which  have  only  one;  and  the 
straightness  of  the  stem,  freshness  of  the 
branches,  and  plumpness  of  the  bark,  are 
greatly  to  be  regarded.  When  you  have  pur- 
chased a  proper  number  of  these  trees,  each  of 
them  is  to  he  set  in  a  tub  of  water,  with  its 
head  and  half  its  trunk  above  the  surface  ;  they 
arc  to  stand  in  this  three  days,  then  they  are  to 
be  taken  out,  their  roots  picked,  and  brushed 
clean,  and  the  tops  of  the  branches  cut  ohVtntl 
they  are  to  be  planted  singly,  in  jjots  just 
large  enough  to  contain  their  roots,  in  a  mix- 
ture of  fresh  earth  and  rotten  cow-dung*. 
These  are  to  be  set  in  a  moderate  hot  tanner's 
bark-bed,  and  some  pot-shreds  must  be  always 
nut  at  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  to  keep  their 
holes  from  being  stopped,  and  give  a  free  pass- 
age to  the  water.  They  are  to  be  moderately 
watered  at  proper  times,  and  by  the  month  of 
June  they  will  shoot  out  pretty  long  shoots, 
which  must  be  stopped  in  order  to  produce  the 
lateral  branches.  They  must  now  be  hardened 
by  degrees,  and  in  the  middle  of  July  must 
he  brought  into  the  open  air,  in  some  warm 
situation,  defended  from  winds  and  from  the 
too  great  heat  of  the  sun.  In  September  they 
ItlUSI  he  removed  into  the  green-house,  and 
watered  gently  during  the  winter.  In  the 
succeeding  summer,  the  branches  must  be 
stopped  from  growing  to  their  lengths,  to  fur- 
nish a  good  head  ;  and  they  must  he  frequently 
watered.  And  after  this  they  will  require  no 
farther  management,  but  to  be  new  potted 
every  year;  which  should  be  dene  in  April, 
and  the  earth  prepared  for  it  a  year  before 
html,  of  cow-dung  ami  fresh  earth.  The 
roots  should  be  soaked  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
water,  ami  afterwards  scrubbed  very  clean,  be- 
ferc  they  arc  put  into  the  new  pot. 

If  old  orange  trees  have  bad  heads,  the  way 
to  mend  them  is  to  cut  them  mostly  off,  and 
proceed  with  them  in  the  same  manner  as  with 
the  trees  brought  from  Italy. 

All  oratlge  trees  require  frequent  waterings, 
but  these  should  not  he  large;  there  must  al- 
ways be  a  passage  for  the  water  to  run  otf  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pot  or  tub  ;  they  must  have  as 
much  fresh  air  in  winter  as  the  season  will  al- 
low, and  they  should  not  be  placed  too  near 
each  other  in  the  green  house.  In  summer  they 
should  be  placed  where  they  may  have  the 
morning  ami  evening  sun,  without  too  much 
wind  ;  and  they  should  not  be  housed  till  Oc- 
tober. 

CITTADELLA,  the  chief  town  in  the 
island  of  Minorca.  It  is  situated  on  its  west- 
cru  coast,  and  contains  about  tilM)  houses,  Lat. 
3!l.  54  X.    Lon.  3.  aiE. 

UTTEltX,  the  old  English  name  of  the 
guitar. 

CITY,  according  to  towel,  is  a  town  cor- 
porate, which  hath  a  bishop  and  cathedral 
church;  and  it  is  called  civitas,  oppidum,  and 
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arbs;  rivitas  in  regard  it  is  governed  by  justice 
and  order  of  magistracy ;  oppidum,  because  it 
contains  a  great  number  of  inhabitants  ;  and 
orbs,  because  it  is  in  due  form  surrounded 
with  nails.  Kingdoms  have  been  said  to  con- 
tain as  many  cities  as  they  hare  seats  of  arch- 
bishops and 'bishops:  but,  according  to  Blount, 
city  is  a  word  that  hath  obtained  since  the  con- 
quest ;  for,  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  there 
were  no  cities,  but  all  the  great  towns  were 
called  burghs,  and  even  London  was  then 
called  Londonbnrgh,  as  the  capital  of  Scotland 
is  called  Edinburgh.  And  long  after  the  con- 

rt  the  word  city  is  used  promiscuously  with 
burgh,  as  in  the  charter  of  Leicester, 
where  it  is  both  called  civ i us  and  burgus ; 
which  shows  that  those  writers»were  mistaken 
who  tell  as  every  city  was,  or  is,  a  bishop's  see. 
And  though  the  word  city  signifies  with  us 
such  a  town  corporate  as  hath  usually  a  bishop 
and  a  cathedral  church,  yet  it  is  not  always  so. 
w*e  could  easily  spiu  out  a  page  of  conjectural 
remarks  npon  this  subject ;  but  this  would  be 
very  different  from  a  just  definition  of  a  city, 
which  we  confess  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  give, 
except  in  so  far  as  we  have  done  above,  upon 
the  authority  of  Cowel. 

The  freedom  of  cities  was  first  established  in 
Italy,  owing  principally  to  the  introduction  of 
commerce.  It  afterwards  made  its  way  into 
France,  where  Louis  the  Gross,  in  order  to 
create  some  power  that  might  counterbalance 
those  potent  vassals  who  controlled  or  gave 
law  to  the  crown,  first  adopted  the  plan  of 
conferring  new  privileges  on  the  towns  situated 
within  his  own  domain.  These  privileges 
were  called  charters  of  community,  by  which 
he  enfranchised  the  inhabitants,  abolished  all 
marks  of  servitude,  and  formed  them  into  cor- 
porations or  bodies  politic,  to  be  governed  by 
a  council  and  magistrates  of  their  own  nomina- 
tion. The  practice  spread  quickly  over  Eu- 
mpe,  and  was  adopted  in  Spain,  England,  and 
Scotland,  and  all  the  other  feudal  kingdoms. 

In  England,  the  establishment  of  communi- 
nities  or  corporations  was  posterior  to  the  con- 
quest. The  practice  was  borrowed  from 
France,  and  the  privileges  granted  by  the  crown 
were  perfectly  similar  to  those  above  enumera- 
ted. It  is  not  improbable,  that  some  of  the 
towns  in  England  were  formed  into  corpora- 
tion* under  the  Saxon  kings ;  and  that  the 
charters  granted  by  the  knights  of  the  Norman 
race  were  not  charters  of  enfranchisement  from 
a  state  of  slavery,  but  a  confirmation  of  privi- 
leges which  they  had  already  enjoyed.  The 
Euglish  cities,  however,  were  very  inconsider- 
able in  the  twelfth  century.  A  clear  proof  of 
U  is  occur*  in  the  history  just  referred  to. 
Fitx-Stephcn,  a  contemporary  author,  gives  a 
description  of  the  city  of  London  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.  mad  the  terms  in  which  he  speaks 
of  it*  trade,  its  wealth,  and  the  number  of  its 
inhabitant*,  would  suggest  no  inadequate  idea 
of  it*  state  at  present,  when  it  is  the  greatest 
and  most  opulent  city  in  Europe,  liut  all 
ideas  of  grandeur  and  magnificence  are  merely 
comparative.    It  appears  from  Peter  of  Blois, 


archdeacon  of  London,  who  flourished  in  the 
same  reign,  and  who  had  good  opportunity  of 
being  informed,  that  this  city,  ot  which  Fitz- 
Stephen  gives  such  a  pompous  account,  con- 
tained no  more  than  40,0(10  inhabitants.  The 
other  cities  were  small  in  proportion. 

CITIES  (Imperial),  an  appellation  given  to 
those  cities  of  Germany  immediately  subject 
to  the  emperor :  they  make  a  part  of  the  Ger- 
manic body,  are  governed  by  their  own  ma- 
gistrates, have  the  privilege  of  coining  moncv, 
and  assist  at  the  diet  of  the  empire.  They  are 
forty-eight  in  all,  and  are  distinguished  in  ge- 
neral by  their  prosperity  and  opulence. 

CIVES.    In  botany.   See  Allium. 

CIVET.     In  natural  history.     See  Vi- 

VERBA. 

Cl'VIC.  a.  (civicvi,  Lat.)  Relating  to  civil 
honours  ;  not  military  (Pope). 

CI  VICUS,  an  epithet  applied  to  a  kind  of 
crown,  made  of  oaken  leaves ;  anciently  he- 
stowed  by  the  Romans  on  those  who  saved  the 
life  of  a  fellow-citizen  in  a  battle,  or  an  assault. 
The  civic  crown  was  exceedingly  esteemed, 
and  was  even  given  as  an  honour  to  Augustus ; 
who  on  this  occasion  struck  coins  with  this  de- 
vice, Ob  cives  servatos.  It  was  also  granted  to 
Cicero,  after  his  discovery  of  Catiline's  conspi- 
racy.    See  Crown. 

CIVIDAD  DE  LAS  PALM  AS,  an  episco- 
pal town  of  the  island  of  Canary.  Lat.  28.  5  N. 
Lon.  15.  22  W. 

Cividad  Real,  a  town  of  New  Castile,  in 
Spain,  90  miles  S.  of  Madrid.  Lat.  38. 58  N. 
Lon.  3.  25  W. 

Civid ah  Rodrigo,  an  episcopal  town  of 
Leon,  in  Spain,  1 15  miles  W.  of  Madrid.  Lat. 
40.33N.    Lon.  5.  58  W. 

Cividad  di  Friuli,  an  ancient  town  of 
Friuli,  in  Italy,  belonging  to  the  Venetians. 
Lat  4«.  12  N.   Lon.  13.  15  E. 

CI'VI  L.  a.  (civiii*,  Latin.)  1.  Relating  to 
the  community ;  political;  relating  to  the  city 
or  government  (Hooker).  2.  Not  in  anarchy  ; 
not  wild  (Roscommon).  3.  Not  foreign ;  in- 
testine (Bacon).  4.  Not  ecclesiastical ;  as, 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  are  controlled  by  the 
civil.  5.  Not  natural ;  as,  a  person  banished 
is  said  to  suffer  civil,  though  not  natural,  death. 
6.  Not  military ;  as,  the  civil  magistrate's  au- 
thority is  obstructed  by  war.  J.  Not  criminal ; 
as,  this  is  a  civil  process,  not  a  criminal  pro- 
secution. 8.  Civilized  ;  not  barbarous  (Spat- 
ter).  9.  Complaisant;  gentle;  well  bred 
(Dryden).  10.  Grave ;  sober  (Milton).  II. 
Relating  to  the  ancient  consular  or  imperial 
government  (Shakspcarc). 

Civil  death,  auy  thing  that  retrenches  or 
cuts  off  a  man  from  civil  society,  as  a  condem- 
nation to  the  hulks,  perpetual  banishment, 
condemnation  to  death,  outlawry,  and  excom- 
munication. 

Civil  law,  is  that  law  which  every  parti- 
cular nation,  commonwealth,  or  city,  has  esta- 
blished peculiarly  for  itself.  The  civil  law  is 
either  written  or  unwritten;  and  the  written 
law  is  public  or  private  ;  public,  which  imme- 
diately regards  the  state  ot  the  commonwealth, 
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as  tlic  enacting  and  execution  of  laws,  consult- 
ations about  war  ami  peace,  establishment  of 
things  relating  to  religion,  &c. ;  private,  that 
more  immediately  has  respect  to  the  concerns 
of  every  particular  person.  The  unwritten 
law,  is  custom  introduced  by  the  tacit  consent 
of  the  people  only,  without  any  particular  es- 
tablishment. The  authority  of  it  is  great,  and 
it  is  equal  with  a  writtrn  faw,  if  it  be  wholly 
uninterrupted,  and  of  a  long  continuance. 

The  civil  law  is  allowed  in  this  kingdom  in 
the  two  universities,  for  the  training  up  of  stu- 
dents, &c.  in  matters  of  foreign  treaties  between 
princes  ;  marine  affairs,  civil  and  criminal ;  in 
the  ordering  of  martial  causes  ;  the  judgmentof 
ensigns  and  arms ;  rights  of  honour,  &c. 

Civil.  LtST,the  money  allotted  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  king's  household,  and  for  defraying 
certain  charges  of  government. 

Civil  war,  a  war  between  people  of  the 
tame  state,  or  the  citizens  of  the  same  city. 

Civil  year,  is  the  legal  year,  or  annual 
account  of  time,  which  every  government  ap- 
points to  be  used  within  its  own  dominion?, 
and  is  so  called  in  contradistinction  to  the  na- 
tural year,  which  is  measured  exactly  by  the 
revolution  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

CIVILIAN,  in  general,  denotes  something 
In-longing  to  the  civil  law;  but  more  especially 
the  doctorsand  professors  thereof  are  called  ci- 
vilians: of  these  we  have  a  college  or  society 
in  London,  known  by  the  name  of  Doctor's 
Commons. 

CIVPL1TY.  #.  (from  civil.)  I.  Freedom 
from  barbarity  (Davits).  2.  Politeness;  com- 
plaisance ;  elegance  of  behaviour  (Clarendon). 
3.  Hule  of  decency  ;  practice  of  politeness. 

To  Cl'VILIZK.  v.  (/.(from  dt  ii.)  Tore- 
claim  from  savageries*  and  brutality  (If'aller). 

CI'VILIZEK.  ».  (from  civilize,)  He  that 
reclaims  others  from  a  wild  and  savage  life. 

Cl'Vl LLY .  ad.  (from  civil.)  I.  In  a  man- 
ner relating  to  government.  2.  Not  crimi- 
nally (jlyliffe).  3.  Politely;  complaisant  ly  ; 
gently;  wiiimut  rudeness  (Collier),  4.  With- 
out gav  or  iraudy  colours  (Huron). 
CIVITA  1)1  HENNA,  »n  episcopal  town 
t  Naples,  in  Italy.  Lat.  12.  27  N. 
I4.52K. 


of  Naples,  in  Italy.    Lat.  1 


Lon. 


Civita  Castellana,  a  town  of  St.  Pi  ter's 
Patrimony,  in  Italy,  25  miles  N.  of  Koine. 
Lat.  42.  25  N.    Lon.  12.  35  E. 

Civita  Vkcchia,  a  sea-port  town  of  St. 
Peter's  Patrimony,  in  Italy.  1'he  pone's  gallers 


pope 

are  stationed  here  ;  and  it  has  been  made  a  free- 

Iiort.  This  is  the  ancient  Centum  Cella:. 
,at.  12.  5  N.    I*m.  11.51  E. 

CIZK.  s.  (from  ineisa%  Lat.)  The  quantity 
of  any  thing,  with  regard  to  its  external  form: 
often  written  size  (Grew). 

CLACK,  .v.  (klutclu  n,  German,  to  rattle.) 
I,  Any  thing  that  makes  a  lasting  and  impor- 
tunate noise  :  generally  used  in  contempt  for 
the  tongue  (t'rior).  2.  The  Clack  of  a  mill. 
A  bell  that  rin^s  when  more  com  is  required 
to  be  put  m  ;  or,  that  which  strikes  the  hopper 
*d  promotes  the  running  of  the  corn  (lltt. 


To  Clack,  v.  n.  (from  the  nonn.)  I.To 
make  a  chinking  noise.  2.  To  let  the  tongae 
run. 

CLACKMANNAN,  a  small  county  of 
Scotland,  having  Fifeshire  on  the  E.,  Perth- 
shire on  the  N.  and  W.,  and  Stirlingshire  on 
the  S.  This  shiic,  together  with  Kinross, 
sends  one  member  to  parliament.  Its  chief 
town  has  the  same  name.  Lat.  5fi.  5  N.  Lon. 
3.  40  W.  The  county  has  10,*58  inhabit- 
ants. 

CLAD.   part.   pret.    Clothed;  invested 

(Sicift.) 

CLADENTER1A,  in  antiquity,  a  festival 
celebrated  at  the  time  of  pruning  the  vines. 

CLAGENFURT,  a  strong  town  of  Csrio- 
thia,  in  Germany,  subject  to  the  house  of 
Austria.  It  is  "150  miles  S.W.  of  Vienna. 
Lat.  4l».  53  N.    Lon.  14.  20  E. 

To  CLAIM,  a.  (from  elamer,  Fr.)  To 
demand  of  right ;  to  require  authoritatively 
(  Locke). 

Claim.  *.(from  the  verb.)  I.  A  demand  of 
any  thing,  as  due.  2.  A  title  to  any  privilege 
or  possession  in  the  hands  of  another  (Locke). 
3.  (In  law.)  A  demand  of  any  thing  that  i»  in 
the  possession  of  another  (Cowell). 

CLAIMABLE,  a.  (from  claim.)  That  may 
be  demanded  as  due. 

CL.VIMANT.  *.  (from  claim.)  He  that 
demands  any  thing,  as  unjustly  detained  by  an- 
Other 

CLA'IMER.  *.  (from  claim.)  He  that 
makes  a  demand. 

CLAIKAL  LT,  (Alexis),  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences,  was  one  of  the  most  il- 
lustrious mathematicians  in  Europe.  He  read 
to  the  academy  in  1726,  when  he  was  not 
thirteen  years  old,  a  Memoir  upon  four  new 
geometrical  curves  of  his  own  invention;  and 
supported  the  character  he  thus  laid  a  founda- 
tion for,  by  various  publications  from  time  to 
time.  He  published,  Elerflens  de  Gtometrie, 
1741,  in  8vo. ;  Element  d'Algebre,  I7-W.  |n 
hvo. ;  Theorie  de  la  Figure  de  laTerre,  17#. 
in  Hvo.;  Tables  de  la  Lune,  1751,  in  8vo. 
He  was  concerned  also  in  the  Journal  de* 
Kcarans,  which  he  furnished  with  many  ex- 
cellent extracts.  He  died  in  \Jfu».  He  wai 
one  of  the  academicans  who  were  sent  into  the 
north  to  determine  the  figure  of  the  earth. 
See  farther  Montucla  de  llistoire  des  Alathe- 
matiques,  torn.  iv. 

CLAIR-OBSClRE.      See  Claro-ob- 

SCIKO. 

CLAM  A  TOR,  in  antiquity,  a  domestic 
whose  business  was  to  call  the  guesta  to  din- 
ner. 

To  CLA'MBER.  v.  w.  To  climb  with  dif- 
ficulty (Shaktpeare.  Ray). 

To  CLAMM.  v.  n.  (clemian,  Saxon.)  To 
clogwith  any  glutinous  matter  (L' Est rasp)- 

C LA'M  M  l  N ESS.  *.  (from  clammy.)  Vis- 
cosity ;  viscidity  ;  tenacity  (Moron). 

CLA'MMY.  a.  (from  chmm.)  Vinous; 
glutinous;  tenacious;  ropy  (. Idditon). 

CLA'MORUCS.  a.  (from  clamour  )  Voci- 
ferous ;  noisy  ;  turbulent ;  loud  (Stri/t). 
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'  CLA'MOUR.  *.  (clamor,  Lat.)  Outcry ; 
noise ;  exclamation  ;  vociferation  {King  Ch.). 

To  Cla'mou  r.  v.  n.  To  make  outcries ;  to 
exclaim  ;  to  vociferate  (Shakspearc). 

CLAMP,  s.  (clamp.  French.)  1.  A  piece  of 
wood  joined  to  another,  as  an  addition  of 
strength.  2.  A  quantity  of  brick*  (Mortimer). 
See  Brickmaking. 

To  Clamp,  v.  a.  (from  the  nonn.)  Ends  of 
tables  are  commonly  clamped  (Moron). 

CLAMPING,  in  joinery,  the  fitting  a  piece 
of  board  with  the  grain  to  another  piece  of 
board  across  the  grata 

CLAN.  s.  (klaan,  in  the  Highlands,  signi- 
fies children.)  1.  A  family  ;  a  race  (Milton). 
2.  A  body  or  sect  of  persons  (Swi/l). 

The  nations  which  overran  Europe  were 
originally  divided  into  many  small  tribes;  and 
when  they  came  to  parcel  out  the  land  which 
they  had  conquered,  it  was  natural  for  every 
cliirftain  to  bestow  a  portion,  in  the  first  place, 
upon  those  of  his  own  tribe  or  family.  These 
all  held  their  lands  of  him ;  and  as  the  safety 
of  each  individual  depended  on  the  general 
union,  these  small  societies  clung  together,  and 
were  distinguished  by  some  common  appella- 
tion, long  before  the  introduction  of  surnames 
or  eosigns  armorial.  Thus  clanships  were 
formed  ;  and,  in  a  generation  or  two,  that 
consanguinity,  which  was  at  first  in  a  great 
measure  imaginary,  was  believed  to  be  real. 
An  artificial  union  was  converted  into  a  natural 
one:  men  willingly  followed  a  leader,  whom 
they  regarded  both  as  the  superior  of  their 
lands  and  the  chief  of  their  blood  ;  and  served 
him  not  only  with  the  fidelity  of  vassals,  but 
the  affection  of  friends.  Against  such  men  a 
king  contended  with  great  disadvantage;  and 
that  cold  service,  which  money  purchases,  or 
authority  extorts,  was  not  an  equal  match  for 
their  ardour  and  zeal.  Robertson's  History  of 
Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  27,  28. 

CLA'NCLLAR.  a.  (claneularius,  Lat.) 
Clandestine  ;  secret ;  private  (Decay  of  Piety). 

CLANDESTINE,  a.  (clandestine  Lat.) 
Secret;  hidden  ;  nrivate  (Blackmore). 

CLANDESTINELY,  ad.  (from  clandes- 
timr.)  Secretly:  privately  (Swift). 

CLANG.  *.  (clangor,  Lat.)  A  sharp,  shrill 
noise  (Milton). 

T o  Clang,  e.  ».  (clango,  Lat.)  To  clatter ; 
to  make  a  loud  shrill  noise  (Prior). 

CLA'NGOlR.  (clangor,  Lat.)  Aloud 
■brill  sound  (Dryden). 

CLA'NGOUS.  a.  (from  clang.)  Making  a 
clang  (Brown). 

CLANG  CLE.  In  ornithology.  See  Anas. 

CLANK,  t.  (from  clang.)  A  loud,  shrill, 
sharp  noise  (Spectator). 

1  o  CLAP,  v.  a.  (clappan,  Saxon.^  1.  To 
strike  together  with  a  quick  motion  (Job).  2. 
To  add  one  thing  to  another  (Taylor).  3.  To 
do  any  thing  with  a  sudden  hasty  motion,  or 
unexpected  (Prior).  4.  To  celebrate  or 
praise  by  clapping  the  hands,  to  applaud 
( Oryden).  5.  i  o  infect  with  a  venereal  poison 
(H'uemon).  6.  To  Clap  up.  To  complete 
aaddenly  (Hotccl). 


To  Clap.  v.n.  I.  To  move  nimbly  with  a 
noise  (Dryden).  2.  To  enter  with  alacrity 
and  briskness  upon  any  thing  (Shakspearc).  3. 
To  strike  the  hands  together  in  applause. 

Clap.  *.  (from  the  verb.)  I,  A  loud  noise 
made  by  sudden  collision  (Stciji).  2.  A  sud- 
den or  unexpected  act  or  motion  (Stci/1).  3. 
An  explosion  of  thunder  (Hakewill).  4.  An 
act  of  applause  (Addison).  5.  A  venereal  in- 
fection. (See  Gonorrhoea.)  6.  The  nether 
part  of  the  beak  of  a  hawk. 

CLA'PPER  *.  (from  clap.)  I.  One  who 
claps  with  his  hands.  2.  The  tongue  of  a  bell 
(Addison). 

To  CLAPPERCLAW,  v.  a.  (from  clap 
and  claw.)  To  tongue  beat ;  to  scold. 

CLARE,  a  town  of  Suffolk,  having  a  mar- 
ket on  Mondays.  Lat.  52.  12  i\.  Lon.  0.  36 
E. 

Clare,  a  town  of  Ireland,  capital  of  a 
county  of  the  same  name,  17  miles  NAV.  of 
Limerick.    Lat.  52.  52  N.    Lon.  8.  46  \V. 

Clark,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  M ■  uister,  55  miles  in  length,  and  38 
in  breadth  ;  bounded  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  the 
Shannon,  which  separates  it  from  Tipperary, 
Limerick,  and  Kerrv  ;  on  the  W.  by  the  ocean, 
and  on  the  N.  by  Galway.  It  contains  two 
market-towns,  and  7h*  parishes,  and  sends  four 
members  to  parliament. 

Clare  (Nuns  of  St.),  were  founded  at  As- 
sisa  in  Italy,  about  the  year  1212.  These  nuns 
observed  the  rule  of  St.  Francis,  and  wore  ha- 
bits of  the  same  colour  with  those  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan friars,  and  hence  were  called  Mino- 
resses;  and  their  house,  without  A  Idgate,  the 
Minories,  where  they  were  settled  when  first 
brought  over  into  England,  about  the  year 
1 2113.  Thev  had  only  three  houses  besides 
this. 

CLARENCIEUX,  the  second  king  at  arms, 
so  called  from  the  duke  of  Clarence,  to  whom 
he  first  belonged  ;  for  Lionel,  third  son  to  Ed- 
ward III.  having  by  his  wife  the  honour  of 
Clare  in  the  county  of  Thomond,  was  after- 
wards declared  Duke  of  Clarence;  which  duke- 
dom afterwards  escheating  to  Edward  IV.  ho 
made  this  earl  a  king  at  arms.  His  office  is  to 
marshal  and  dispose  of  the  funerals  of  all  the 
lower  nobility,  as  baronets,  knights  esquires, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Trent ;  whence  he  is 
sometimes  called  snrroy,  or  sonth-roy,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  norroy. 

CLARENDON  (Constitutions  of),  certain 
constitutions  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
A.  D.  11B4,  in  a  parliament  held  at  Claren- 
don, near  Salisbury,  whereby  the  king  check- 
ed the  power  of  the  pope  and  his  clergy,  and 
greatly  narrowed  the  total  exemption  they 
claimed  from  secular  jurisdiction. 

Clarendon,  the  name  of  a  township  of 
America,  near  the  centre  of  Rutland  county, 
Vermont !  also  the  name  of  a  parish  of  Ja- 
maica, in  the  county  of  Middlesex ;  as  well  as 
of  the  village  three  miles  east  of  Salisbury, 
mentioned  above. 

CLARET,  or  Clairet,  pale  red,  a  name 
which  the  French  give  to  such  of  their  red 
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w  iocs  as  are  not  of  a  deep  or  high  colour.  Sec 
Wine. 

The  word  is  a  diminutive  of  rlair,  blight, 
transparent.  Thru-  are  various  accounts  in 
tlie  Phil.  Trans,  of  attempts  to  improve  the 
operation  of  tapping,  by  injecting  th<-  abdomen* 
after  the  Ivmph  is  drawn  off,  with  claret  and 
other  astringents.  Ibid,  vol.  xlix.  part  ii.  no. 
an.  1 7."»'». 

Claret,  Clabetoi,  in  the  ancient  phar- 
rnacv,  was  a  hind  of  wine  sweetened  with 
sugar,  and  iniprcs  natrd  with  aroniatica  ;  some- 
times  also  railed  Hippocras,  or  vinum  Hippo- 
craticum  ;  heeause  supposed  to  have  been  first 
prescribed  bv  Hippocrates. 

CLAKICIIOKI),  or  ManicuorD,  a  nm- 
sical  instrument  in  the  form  of  a  spinnet,  but 
much  older.  It  has  7<>  strings,  and  HI  or  .r>0 
stops,  which  hear  on  live  bridges  :  some  of  the 
Strings  are  in  unison:  it  is  called  also  the  dumb 
spinnet,  on  account  of  the  chords  being  co- 
vered with  pieces  of  cloth,  which  render  the 
sound  sweeter,  and  deaden  it  that  it  cannot  be 
heard  at  a  great  distance. 

CLA  K 1  FlCA'TOX.s.  (from  clarify.)  The 
act  of  making  any  thing  clear  from  impurities 
(Bacon). 

Clarification,  the  process  of  clearing 
or  lining  any  fluid  from  all  heterogeneous 
matter  or  feculence,  and  is  distinguished  from 
filtration  by  the  employment  of  chemical 
means,  whereas  the  latt«-r  is  only  a  mechanical 
operation.  Clarification  is  performed  either  by 
beat,  or  by  the  addition  of  some  substance 
which  will  unite  with,  and  precipitate  or  raise 
to  the  surface,  the  matter  which  renders  the  li- 
quor turbid. 

The  substances  usually  employed  are  white 

of  eggs,  blood,  and  isinglass  :  the  two  first  arc 
generally  used  for  sucll  liquors  as  are  clarified 
while  hot  ;  the  last  for  such  as  are  clarified  in 
the  cold,  such  as  wines,  kr.  The  whites  of 
eggs  are  beat  up  into  a  froth,  and  mixed  with 
the  honor,  when  they  unite  with  the  impure 
matters  that  float  in  it";  and  on  becoming  ban! 
by  the  heat,  they  carry  them  up  to  the  surface 
in  the  form  of  a  scum,  no  longer  dissoluble  in 
the  liquid.  Blood  operates  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  is  used  in  the  refining  of  sugar,  and  in 
purifying  the  brine  from  which  salt  is  made, 
tit  eat  quantities  of  isinglass  are  used  in  clari- 
fying turbid  wines;  some  throw  into  the  cash 
an  entire  piece,  which  dissolves  by  degrees  and 
forms  a  skin  upon  the  surface,  which  .it  length 
Subsiding,  carries  down  with  it  the  feculent 
matter  floating  in  the  wine;  Others  dissolve  the 
isinglass  previously,  and  diffuse  il  through  the 
liquor  by  stirring,  or  by  rolling  ti  e  cask.  For 
the  clearing  of  malt  honors,  particularly  beer, 
then1  are  several  methods  ;  such  as  casting  into 
it  a  quantity  of  fixed  nitre,  or  w  hites  of  eggs 
made  into  balls  with  a  little  flour  and  isinglass; 
or  by  adding  to  it,  during  the  time  of  its  fer- 
mentation, a  small  poitioii  of  ardent  spirit. 

(-LAtiiFK  A'iioN  of  gc ills.    See  Quill. 

Toi  LA'KII  V.  v.  a.  (V/,,,  //,Yr,  French.)  I. 
To  purity  or  clear  any  liquor'( Uni  on).  2.  To 
brighten";  to  illuminate  {South). 


C  L  A 

CRARIGATIO,  in  Koman  antiquity.  I. 
A  ceremony  that  always  preceded  a  formal  de- 
claration of  war.  2.  The  apprehending  a  man 
and  holding  him  to  bail. 

CLARKiATlON,  in  the  law  of  nations, 
denotes  a  clear  call,  or  summons  made  to  an 
enemy,  to  demand  satisfaction  for  some  injury 
received  ;  in  defect  whereof  recourse  will  be 
had  to  reprisals. 

(J  LA  It  I  X  BT,  a  wind  instrument  of  the  reed 
kind,  the  scale  of  which,  though  it  includes 
every  semitone  within  its  extremes,  is  virtually 
defective.  Its  lowest  note  is  K  below  the  P 
t  lilf,  from  which  it  is  capable,  in  the  hands  of 
good  solo  performers,  of  ascending  more  than 
three  octaves.  Its  powers  through  this  com- 
pass are  not  every-where  eijual ;  the  player, 
therefore,  has  not  a  free  choice  in  his  keys, 
being  generally  confined  to  those  of  C  and  F, 
which,  indeed,  are  the  only  keys  in  which  the 
clarinet  is  heard  to  advantage.  The  music  for 
this  instrument  is  therefore  usually  written  in 
those  keys.  There  are,  however,  *B  flat  clari- 
nets, A  clarinets,  I)  clarinets,  It  clarinets,  and 
(i  clarinets  ;  though  the  three  latter  are  scarce- 
ly ever  used  in  this  country.  (Hushy's  Diet.). 

CLAHIN'O,  a  musical  term  for  trumpet. 

I  LAHION,  a  kind  of  trumpet,  whose  tube 
is  narrower,  and  tone  more  shrill,  than  the 
common  trumpet. 

(  L.VKITY.  s.  (clartt*  French.)  Bright- 
ness ;  splendour  (liattfgh). 

C  LA  UK  E  (Samuel),  a  learned  English  di- 
vine. He  was  born  in  1675,  at  .Norwich,  of 
which  city  his  father  was  alderman,  and  mem- 
ber of  parliament  for  several  years.  After  going 
through  the  usual  course  of  education  at  the 
free-school  of  Norwich,  he  went  to  CatUS  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  where  he  applied  to  the  study 
of  the  new  philosophy  with  uncommon  suc- 
cess. Rohault's  Physics  was  then  the  text 
book  in  natural  philosophy  at  Cambridge ;  this 
Mr.  Clarke  translated  into  better  Latin,  with 
notes,  agreeable  to  the  new  system,  at  the  age 
of  22.  He  then  applied  to  theology,  and 
when  he  was  ordained,  became  chaplain  to 
bishop  Moore  of  Norwich,  who  treated  him 
with  .  reat  friendship,  and  gave  him  the  rectory 
ofDraycot,  in  Norfolk.  In  17*H  he  publish- 
ed his  Paraphrase  of  the  (iospcl  of  St.  Mat- 
thew, which  was  afterwards  extended  to  the 
remaining  ( iospcl s,  the  whole  making  two  vols, 
in  svo.  In  1 7*11 1  he  preached  the  Boyle's  lec- 
ture, and  gave  such  satisfaction  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  preach  that  of  the  year  following. 
These  sermons  have  been  printed,  and  are  uni- 
versally admired.  About  this  time,  arrording 
to  Whiston,  he  embraced  Arianisin,  and  it  is 
observed,  that  he  never  read  the  Athanasian 
creed  hut  or.ee,  and  that  was  by  mistake,  when 
it  was  not  appointed.  In  17*^>  he  printed  his 
letter  to  hod  well  on  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,  a  philosophical  and  learned  discourse. 
This  controversy  lasted  for  some  time.  The 
same  year  appeared  his  translation  of  sir  Isaac 
Newton's  Optics  into  Latin,  for  which  the 
philosopher  complimented  him  with  5001. 
I  le  was  also  at  this  time  presented  to  the  rectory 
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of  St.  Bennet's,  Paul's  wharf,  London,  anil 
appointed  chaplain  to  queen  Anne.  In  1709 
he  obtained  the  rectory  of  St.  James's,  West- 
minster,  and  then  took  his  decree  of  D.  D.  at 
Cambridge.  In  1712  he  published  an  elegant 
edition  of  Caesar's  Commentaries,  dedicated  to 
the  duke  of  Marlborough.  This  year  came 
out  his  celebrated  book,  entitled,  The  Scrip- 
ture Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  tvas  not 
only  written  against  by  uumerous  writers,  but 
complained  of  by  the  lower  house  of  convoca- 
tion. The  second  edition  appeared  in  1719, 
much  amended  and  enlarged.  In  1J 15,  and 
the  following  year,  he  had  a  dispute  with  Leib- 
aitz,  on  the  principles  of  natural  philosophy 
and  religion :  this  was  conducted  with  great 
ability  on  both  sides;  and  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  most  acute  metaphysical  con- 
troversy that  ever  was  conducted.  In  17)7,  he 

Einted  remarks  upon  Collins's  Philosophical 
iqniry  concerning  Human  Liberty-  About 
a  year  afterwards  the  doctor  ventured  to  make 
an  innovation  in  the  doxology  in  the  singing 
Psalms;  as. 
To  God,  through  Christ,  his  only  son, 
Immortal  glory  be,  &c. 
And, 

To  God,  through  Christ,  his  son,  our  Lord, 

All  glory  be  therefore,  &c. 
This  attempt  to  Arianize  the  church  gave  such 
offence  to  bishop  Kobinson,  of  London,  that 
he  sent  a  circular  letter  to  his  clergy,  warning 
them  in  solemn  terms  against  the  use  of  these 
forms.  This  occasioned  a  number  of  pamph- 
let* to  be  written  on  the  subject  pro  and  con. 
At  this  time  he  was  presented  to  the  mastership 
of  Wigston's  hospital,  in  Leicester.  In  1724, 
be  published  seventeen  sermons,  preached  ou 
several  occasions.  In  17*27  he  was  olfered  the 
place  of  master  of  the  mint,  vacant  by  the  death 
of  sir  Isaac  Newton,  but  he  refused  it.  In 
1729  he  published  the  first  twelve  books  of 
Houwr's  Iliad,  with  a  Latin  version  and  anno- 
tations. The  remaining  books  were  published 
by  his  son  in  1732.  This  great  man,  who  had 
enjoyed  a  uniform  state  ot  health,  was  seized 
with  a  pain  in  his  side,  Sunday,  May  1 1,  1 729, 
as  he  was  going  to  preach  before  the  judges  at 
Serjeant 's-inn,  and  rendered  incapable  of  dig* 
charging  the  duty.  He  was  carried  home,  and 
medical  aid  proving  vain,  he  died  on  the  Sa- 
turday following.  The  same  year  appeared 
his  Exposition  of  the  Church  Catechism,  and 
ten  volumes  of  his  sermons. 

As  to  the  character  of  Dr.  Clarke,  be  is  re- 
presented as  possessing  one  of  the  best  disposL 
tions  in  the  world,  remarkably  humane  and 
tender,  free  and  easy  in  his  conversation,  cheer- 
ful and  even  playful  in  his  manner.  Bishop 
Hare  says  of  him,  "  He  was  a  man  who  had  all 
the  good  qualities  that  could  meet  together  to 
recommend  him.  He  was  possessed  of  all  the 
parts  of  learning  that  are  valuable  in  a  clergy- 
man, in  a  degree  that  few  possess  any  single 
one.  He  has  joined  to  a  good  skill  in  the  three 
learned  languages,  a  great  compass  of  the  best 
philosophy  and  mathematics,  as  appears  by  his 
Latin  works ;  and  his  English  ones  are  such  a 


proof  of  his  own  piety,  and  of  his  knowledge 
in  divinity,  and  have  done  so' much  service  to 
religion,  as  would  make  any  other  man,  that 
was  not  under  a  suspicion  ot  heresy,  secure  of 
the  friendship  of  all  good  churchmen,  espe- 
cially the  clergy.  And  to  all  this  piety  ami 
learning  was  joined  a  temper  happy  beyond 
expression;  a  sweet,  easy,  modest,  obliging 
behaviour  adorned  all  his  actions;  and  neither 
passion,  vanity,  insolence,  or  ostentation,  ap- 
peared either  in  what  he>aid  or  wrote.  This 
is  the  learning,  this  the  temper  of  the  man, 
whose  study  of  the  Scriptures  has  betraved  him 
into  a  suspicion  of  some  heretical  opinions." 
Bishop  Hoadley  too,  having  remarked  how 
great  the  doctor  was  in  all  branches  of  learning, 
adds,  "  If  in  any  one  of  these  he  had  excelled 
only  so  much  as  he  did  in  all,  lie  would  have 
been  justly  entitled  to  the  character  of  a  great 
man  ;  but  there  is  something  so  very  extraor- 
dinary, that  the  same  person  should  excel  not 
only  in  those  parts  of  knowledge  which  require 
the  strongest  judgment,  but  in  those  which  re- 
quire the  greatest  memory  too.  So  that,  in  a 
very  high  degree,  divinity  and  mathematics, 
experimental  philosophy  and  classical  learning, 
metaphvsics  and  critical  skill,  were  united  in 
Dr.  Clarke." 

Clarke  (Samuel),  D.  D.  a  preacher  and 
writer  of  considerable  note  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  was,  during  the  interregnum,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  ejection,  minister  of  St. 
Bennet  Kink  in  London.  In  November  I6«i0, 
he,  in  the  name  of  the  presbyterian  ministers, 

E resented  an  address  of  thanks  to  the  king  for 
is  declaration  of  liberty  of  conscience.  He 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Savoy ; 
and  behaved  on  that  occasion  with  great  pru- 
dence and  moderation.  He  sometimes  attended 
the  church  as  a  hearer  and  communicant ;  and 
was  much  esteemed  by  all  that  knew  him  for 
his  great  probity  and  industry.  The  most  va- 
luable of  his  numerous  works  are  said  to  be  his 
Lives  of  the  Puritan  Divines  and  other  persons 
of  note,  twenty-two  of  which  are  printed  in  his 
Martyrology  •  the  rest  are  in  his  Lives  of  sun- 
dry Eminent  Persons  in  this  latter  Age,  folio; 
and  in  his  marrow  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  in 
folio  and  quarto.    He  died  in  16S0. 

Clark k  (Samuel),  the  son  of  the  former, 
was  fellow  of  Pembroke-hall,  in  Cambridge ; 
but  was  ejected  from  his  fellowship  for  refusing 
to  take  the  engagements,  as  he  was  also  after- 
wards from  his  rectory  of  (irendon  in  Buck- 
inghamshire. He  applied  himself  early  to  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures;  and  his  annotations  on 
the  "Bible,  printed  together  with  the  sacred 
text,  is  highly  commended  by  Dr.  Owen,  Mr. 
Baxter,  and  Dr.  Calamy.  He  died  in  1701, 
aged  seventy-five. 

CLARO  OBSCUItO,  or  Clair-obsourb, 
in  painting,  the  artof  distributing  to  advantage 
the  light  and  shadow  of  a  piece,  both  with  re- 
spect to  the  easing  of  the  eye,  and  the  effect  of 
the  whole  piece.   See  Paintino. 

Claro  obscuro,  or  Chiaro-scuro,  is 
also  used  to  signify  a  design  consisting  only  of 
two  colours,  most  usually  black  and  white,  but 
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Sometimes  black  and  yellow  ;  or  it  is  a  design 
washed  only  with  one  colour,  the  shadows 
being  of  a  dusky  brown,  and  the  lights  height- 
ened up  l'v  white.  The  word  is  also  applied  to 
prints  of  two  colours  taken  ofTat  twice,  where- 
of there  are  volumes  in  the  cabinets  of  those 
who  are  curious  in  prints. 

CLARIS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of 
Ionia,  famous  for  an  orach*  of  Apollo,  built  by 
Mauto,  daughter  of  Tiresias,  who  fled  from 
Thebes,  after  it  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Kpi- 
goni.  She  was  so  afflicted  with  her  misfor- 
tunes, that  a  lake  was  formed  with  her  tears, 
where  she  first  founded  the  oracle.  Apollo  was 
from  thence  surnamed  Clarius  (Strabo,  Ovid, 
&c.)— An  island  of  the  /Egean  sea,  between 
Tenedos  and  Scios. 

CLARY.  In  botany.  See  Salvia. 

Clary  (Pyrcnaean.)    See  HoaWNUM, 

Clary-water,  a  water  composed  of  brandy, 
sugar,  clary-flowers,  aud  cinnamon,  in  which 
a  little  ambergris  is  dissolved.  It  is  also  pre- 
pared with  brandy,  juice  of  cherries,  straw- 
berries and  gooseberries,  cloves,  white  pepper, 
and  coriander-seeds  ;  the  whole  of  which  are 
infused,  sweetened,  and  strained.  This  medi- 
cated water  is  said  to  assist  digestion,  and  to  be 
an  excellent  cardiac  ;  but  we  have  reason  to  ap- 
prehend that  it  is,  like  all  other  cordials,  calcu- 
lated to  increase  the  catalogue  of  tipplers,  ra- 
ther than  to  promote  the  purposes  of  health. 

To  CLASH,  v.  n.  (klatsai.  Dutch.)  I.  To 
make  a  noise  by  mutual  collision  (Dcnham). 
2.  To  act  with  opposite  power,  or  contrary  di- 
rection (Sou t ft).  J.  To  contradict ;  to  oppose 
(Spectator). 

To  Clash,  v.  n.  To  strike  one  thing  against 
another,  so  as  to  produce  a  noise  (Dryden). 

Clash.  t.  I.  A  noisy  collision  of  two  bo- 
dies (Denham).  2.  Opposition;  contradiction 
(Jitter bury). 

CLASP.  *.  (clcspe,  Dutch.)  I.  A  hook  to 
hold  any  thing  close  (Addison).  2.  An  em- 
brace (Shaknpeare). 

To  Clasp.  ».  «.  (from  the  noun.)  I.  To 
shut  with  a  clasp  (Hooker).  2.  To  catch  and 
hold  by  twining  (Milton).  3.  To  enclose  be- 
tween the  hands  (Buvoit).  4.  To  embrace 
(Smith).    «r».  To  enclose  (Ska  k  ape  a  re). 

CLA'SPRR.  *.  (from  cUt*p.)  I  he  te  ndril  or 
thread  of  a  creeping  plant  (Hay). 

CLASPINli,  stem-clasping,  embracing  leaf 
(folium  ampleuicaule.)  Surrounding  the  stem 
at  the  base. 

CLA'SPKMFE.  *.  A  knife  which  folds 
into  the  handle. 

CLASS.  $.  (from  c/fltfll,  Latin.)  I.  A  rank 
or  order  of  persons  (Dryden).  2.  A  number  of 
boys  learning  the  same  lesson  at  the  school 
(li'att*).  J.  A  set  of  beings  or  things  (.  Iddi- 

To  Class,  v.  a.  To  range  according  to  some 
Stated  method  of  distribution  (.-trout/mot). 

Class,  in  systematic  arrangement,  the  pri- 
mary division  of  the  subject  to  be  treated  ot,  or 
systematized;  an  assemblage  of  orders  or  ge- 
nera, in  who  li  some  common  mark  is  so  peeu- 
"■nr  that  it  differs  entirely  from  all  other  orders 


or  genera.  In  our  botanical,  as  well  as  in  some 
other  systems,  classes  are  either  natural  or  ar- 
tificial." Natural  classes  are  such  as  contain 
genera  which  areevitlently  related  toeachothrr: 
as  umbellate,  verticillate,  siliquose,  leguminose 
plants,  the  compound  flowers,  and  grasses. 

Artificial  classes  are  merely  succcdaneams 
to  natural  ones,  which  we  are  obliged  to  adopt 
for  want  of  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  true 
characters  of  plants,  and  their  relations  to  each 
other. 

Natural  classes  have  been  attempted  by 
Royen.  Haller,  Linneus,  Jussieti,  ami  others. 

Linneus*s  artificial  system  or  general  arrange- 
ment of  vegetables  has  twenty-four  classes,  be- 
sides the  palms,  &c.  in  a  twenty-fifth.  These 
are  founded  principally  on  the  number,  situa- 
tion, ami  proportion  of  the  stamens ;  and  se- 
veral of  them  are  natural. 

For  class  and  classification  in  botany,  roo- 
logy,  medicine,  &c.  sec  Botany,  Zoologt, 
Medici n k,  Sec. 

CLASSIC,  or  Classical,  an  epithet  chiefly 
applied  to  authors  read  in  the  classes  at  schools. 
'J  his  term  seems  to  owe  its  origin  to  Tullias 
Sereins,  who,  in  order  to  make  an  estimate  of 
every  person's  estate,  divided  the  Roman  peo- 
ple into  six  hands,  which  he  called  classes. 
JThe  estate  of  the  first  class  was  not  to  be  under 
2001.  and  these,  by  way  of  eminence,  were 
called  classic',  classics:  hence  authors  of  the 
first  rank  came  to  be  called  classics,  all  the  rest 
being  said  to  be  infra  classem:  thus  Aristotle 
is  a  classic  author  in  philosophy:  Aquinas  in 
school  divinitv,  tec. 

CLASSICCM  was  the  alarm  for  battle, 
given  by  the  Roman  generals;  ami  sounded  by 
trumpets  and  other  martial  music  throughout 
the  army. 

CLASSIFICATION,  in  a  general  sense, 
denotes  the  arrangements  or  assortment  of  va- 
rious objects  into  those  several  classes,  denoted 
by  appellatives,  which,  in  the  schools,  are 
called  yeiiera  anil  species. 

CLA'SSIS.  *.  (Latin.)  Order;  sort;  body. 

CLATIIR1,  in  antiquity,  bars  of  wood  or 
iron,  used  in  securing  doors  and  window?. 
There  was  a  goddess  called  Clathra,  that  pre- 
sided over  the  clathri. 

C LATH R I  S.  In  botany,  a  genns  of  the 
class  cryptogamia,  order  fungi :  fungus  round- 
ish,  cancelled  with  fleshy  branches  interwoven 
with  each  other     One  species  only. 

To  CLA'TTKR.  v.  n.  (clatriunxe,  a  rattle, 
Saxon.)  1.  To  make  a  noise  by  knocking  two 
sonorous  bodies  frequently  together  (Dryden). 
2.  To  utter  a  noise  hv  being  struck  together. 
o.  To  talk  fast  and  idly  (Decay  of  Piety). 

Tit  Cla'tter.  t».  a.  I.  To  strike  any  thine 
sr.  as  to  make  it  sound  and  rattle  (Milton).  £ 
To  tlispute,  jar,  or  clamour  (.Martin). 

Cla'tter.  s.  (from  the  verb.)  1.  A  rattling 
noise  made  by  the  frequent  collision  of  sonor- 
ous bodies  (Sirift).  2.  Any  tumultuous  aud 
confused  noise  (Ben  J  onion). 

CLAVA.  In  zoology,  a  genus  of  the  class 
vermes,  order  moliusca.  Body  fleshy,  ereca- 
lions,  clavate,  and  fixed  by  a  rouud  peduncle; 
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aperture  single  and  vertical.  One  species  only, 
c.  paralytica,  witha  whitish,  pellucid  peduncle, 
opake  red  club  or  head,  and  covered  with  pel- 
lucid conic  erect  spines.  Inhabit*  the  Baltic 
on  sea-weeds,  shell-fishes,  and  floating  timber ; 
like  the  hydra  it  possesses  the  power  of  dilating 
and  contracting  the  moutb. 

CLAVARIA.  Chib-top.  In  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  class  cryptogamia,  order  fungi : 
fuugus  oblong,  simple  or  branched;  seeds  dis- 
persed over  the  whole  surface,  or  collected  in 
tubercles  opening  at  top.  Thirty-seven  spe- 
cies ;  of  which  some  are  simple,  and  others, 
about  a  third  part,  branched.    The  chief  are, 

1.  C.  tremotades,  or  oak-leather  club-top, 
exactly  resembling  tanned  leather,  only  that  it 
is  thinner  and  softer.  It  is  commonly  found  in 
the  clefts  and  hollows  of  old  oaks  ;  but  some- 
times in  clefts  of  the  ash.  In  Ireland  it  is  used 
to  dress  ulcers  with,  and  in  Virginia  to  spread 
plasters  upon. 

3.  C.  militaris  ;  clavate,  entire ;  with  a  scaly 
bead,  whence  its  specific  name.  This  and 
two  or  three  other  species  grow  only  on  the 
bead  of  dead  insects  in  the  nvmpha  state. 

All  the  species  of  this  order  have  by  some  na- 
turalists been  referred  to  the  animal  kingdom, 
and  arranged  in  the  zoophytic  order  of  the  class 
vermes,  chiefly  because  of  their  emitting  am- 
monia when  burnt ;  and  also  because  it  is  said 
that  a  visible  spontaneous  motion  has  been  de- 
tected about  the  summits  of  their  tubercles. 
Yet  such  motion  has  not  been  observed  by  other 
naturalists  who  have  carefully  watched  for  it, 
and  most  of  the  fungi  offer  in  combustion  some 
degree  of  ammoniacal  fetor. 

CLAVARR'AI,  an  allowance  made  to  the 
ancient  Roman  soldiers,  to  furnish  nails  for 
their  shoes. 

CLA'VATED.  a.  (clavatu*,  Lat.)  Knobbed ; 
set  with  knobs  (  Woodward). 

CL A  UDK,  of  Lorraine,  a  famous  painter, 
born  in  1600,  and  put  apprentice  to  a  pastry- 
cook. After  serving  out  his  time  he  went  to 
Home,  and  became  labourer  to  a  painter,  who 
taught  him  some  principles  of  his  art.  He  soon 
proved  an  admirable  landscape  painter,  and 
painted  in  frfsco,  as  well  as  in  oil.  He  died  at 
Home  in  16H2. 

With  regard  to  his  landscapes,  it  has  been 
remarked  that  his  skies  are  warm  and  full  of 
lustre,  and  every  object  is  properly  illumined. 
His  distances  are  admirable,  and  in  every  part 
a  delightful  union  and  harmony  not  only  ex- 
cite our  applause  hut  our  admiration.  His  in- 
vention is  pleasing,  his  colouring  delicate,  and 
his  tints  have  such  an  agreeable  sweetness  and 
variety,  as  have  been  but  imperfectly  imitated 
by  the  best  subsequent  artists,  but  were  never 
equalled.  He  frequently  gave  an  uncommon 
tenderness  to  his  finished  trees  bv  glazing  ;  and 
in  his  large  compositions,  which  he  painted  in 
fresco,  he  was  »o  exact  that  the  distinct  species 
r'f  every  tree  might  readily  be  distinguished. 
As  to  his  figures,  if  he  painted  them  himself, 
they  are  very  indifferent ;  and  he  was  so  con- 
scious of  his  deficiency  in  this  respect,  that  he 
usually  engaged  other  artbu  who  were  eminent 


to  paint  them  for  him ;  of  which  number  were 
Courtois  and  Fhilippo  Laura.  His  pictures  are 
now  very  rare,  especially  such  as  are  unda- 
maged ;  'and  those  are  at  this  time  so  valued, 
that  no  price,  however  great,  is  thought  to  be 
superior  to  their  merit.  In  order  to  avoid  a  re- 
petition of  the  same  subject,  and  also  to  detect 
such  copies  of  his  works  as  might  be  injurious 
to  his  fame, by  being  sold  for  originals,  it  was 
his  custom  to  draw  I  in  a  paper-book  prepared 
for  this  purpose)  the  designs  of  all  those  pictures 
which  were  transmitted  to  different  countries  ; 
and  on  the  back  of  the  drawings,  he  wrote  the 
name  of  the  person  who  had  been  the  pur- 
chaser. That  book,  which  he  entitled  Libro 
di  Verita,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  duke 
of  Devonshire. 

Claude  (John),  a  French  protestant  mi- 
nister. He  was  born  in  the  province  of  An- 
genois,  in  1619,  and  was  ordained  at  Montau- 
ban  in  1615.  He  soon  rendered  himself  fa- 
mous by  bis  treatise  on  the  eucharist,  which 
occasioned  a  controversy  between  him,  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  port  royal,  Arnauld,  and  other 
learned  men.  He  was  suspended  from  preach- 
ing by  order  of  the  court,  and  at  length  he  was 
obliged  to  quit  the  kingdom.  He  chose  Hol- 
land for  his  asylum,  where  he  obtained  a  pen- 
sion from  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  preached 
frequently  at  the  Hague.  He  died  in  I6&7. 
He  had  a  son  called  Isaac,  who  became  mi- 
nister of  the  Walloon  church  at  the  Hague, 
and  died  in  161*5.  John  Claude's  Treatise  on 
the  Composition  of  a  Sermon  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English  by  the  late  Mr.  Robinson  ; 
and  published  with  curious  notes.  The  same 
translation  without  the  notes  has  also  been 
published  by  Mr.  Simeon,  with  the  addition  of 
several  skeletons  of  sermons. 

Clauds  (St.),  a  city  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Jura,  with  a  bishop's  see.  It  is 
seated  between  three  high  mountains,  on  the 
river  Lison,  and  owes  its  origin  to  a  very  cele- 
brated abhev,  built  in  425,  in  this  then  barren 
and  uninhabited  country.  Lat.  46.  24  N. 
Lon.  6.  \H  E. 

CLACDENDA  CTRIA.    See  Curia. 

CLA'CDENT.  a.  (claude**,  Lat.)  Shut- 
ting ;  enclosing  ;  confining. 

CLAUDIA,  a  patrician  family  at  Rome, 
descended  from  Clausus,  a  king  of  the  Sabines. 
It  gave  birth  to  many  illustrious  patriots. 

Claudia,  a  name  common  to  several  Ro- 
man ladies,  the  most  celebrated  of  whom  are 
the  following: — 1.  A  vestal  virgin  accused  of 
incontinence.  To  shew  her  innocence,  she 
offered  to  remove  a  ship  which  had  brought  the 
image  of  Vesta  to  Rome,  and  had  stuck  in  one 
of  the  shallow  places  of  the  river.  This  had 
already  baffled  the  efforts  of  a  number  of  men  ; 
and  Claudia, after  addressing  her  prayers  to  the 
goddess,  untied  her  girdle,  and  witii  it  easily 
dragged  after  her  the  ship  to  shore,  and  by  this 
action  was  honourably  acquitted. — 2.  A  step- 
daughter of  M.  Antony,  whom  Augustus  mar- 
ried, but  dismissed  undefiled,  on  account  of  a 
sudden  quarrel  with  Fulvia.  (Suet,  in  slug.) 
—3.  Fulcra,  a  cousin  of  Agrippina,  accused  of 
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adultery  ami  criminal  designs  against  Tiberius. 
She  was  condemned. 

Claudia  lex,  de  comitms,  was  enacted 
by  M.  CI.  Marcellus  in  the  year  of  Rome  702. 
It  ordained,  that  at  public  elections  of  magis- 
trates, no  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  votes 
of  such  as  were  absent.  Another,  de  usura, 
which  forbad  people  to  lend  money  to  minors 
on  condition  of  payment,  after  the  decease  of 
their  parents.  Another,  de  negotiatione,  by 
Q.  Claudius  the  tribune,  535.  It  forbad  any 
senator  or  father  of  a  senator  to  have  any  ves- 
sel containing  above  300  amphora?,  for  fear  of 
their  engaging  themselves  in  commercial 
schemes.  The  same  law  also  forbad  the  same 
thing  to  the  scribes  and  the  attendants  of  the 
quaestors,  as  it  was  naturally  supposed  that 
people  who  had  any  commercial  connections 
could  not  be  faithful  to  their  trust,  nor  promote 
the  interest  of  the  state.  Another,  576,  to 
permit  the  allies  to  return  to  their  respective 
cities,  after  their  names  were  inrolled.  (Li v. 
41.  c.  i)).  Another  to  take  away  the  freedom 
of  the  city  of  Rome  from  the  colonists  which 
Carsar  bad  carried  to  Novieomum. 

CL AUDI  ANUS,  a  celebrated  poet  in  the 
age  of  Honorius  and  Arradius,  who  seems  to 
possess  all  the  majesty  of  Virgil.  Scaliger  ob- 
serves, that  he  has  supplied  the  poverty  of  his 
matter  by  the  purity  of  his  language,  the  hap- 
piness of  his  expressions,  and  the  melody  of 
his  numbers.  As  he  was  the  favourite  of  Sti- 
licho,  he  retired  when  his  patron  was  dis- 
graced, and  passed  the  rest  of  bis  life  in  retire- 
ment and  learned  ease.  His  poems  on  Rufinus 
and  Kutropius  seem  to  be  the  best  of  bis  com- 
positions. Among  the  various  editions  of 
Claudian,  those  by  Gesner,  at  Leipzig,  in  1/5!*, 
two  vols.  Hvo.,  and  by  Burman,  at  Amsterdam, 
in  1760,  -Ito.,  are  the  most  esteemed. 

To  CLA'UDICATE.  v.  n.  (claudico,  Lat.) 
To  halt ;  to  limp. 

CLAUDICATION.*,  The  habit  of  halting. 

CLAUDIUS.  This  name  is  common  to 
many  illustrious  Romans,  emperors,  consul*, 
generals,  censors,  pra?tors,  tec.  fccc.  the  most 
conspicuous  of  whom  are  the  following : — 
Claudius  I.  (Tiber.  Drusus  Nero)  son  of  Dru- 
sus,  Livia's  second  son,  succeeded  as  emperor 
of  Rome,  after  the  murder  of  Caligula.  He 
made  himself  popular  for  a  while,  by  taking 

£ articular  care  of*  the  city,  and  by  adorning  and 
eautifving  it  with  buildings.  He  passed  over 
into  Britain,  and  obtained  a  triumph  for  victo- 
ries which  his  generals  had  obtained,  and  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  governed  by  favourites, 
whose  licentiousness  and  avarice  plundered  the 
state,  and  distracted  the  provinces.  He  mar- 
ried four  wives,  one  of  whom,  called  Mcssalina, 
he  put  to  death  on  account  of  her  lust  and  de- 
bauchery.  He  was  at  last  poisoned  by  another 
called  Agrippina,  who  wished  to  raise  her  sou 
Nero  to  the  throne.  He  died  in  the  sixty- 
third  year  of  his  age,  October  13,  A.  D.  51, 
after  a  reign  of  thirteen  years.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Nero.  (Tw  it.  &c.) — The  second 
emperor  of  that  name  was  a  Dalmatian,  who 
succeeded  Oallienus.  He  conquered  the  Goths, 


Scvthians,  and  Herali,  and  killed  no  less  than 
300,000  in  a  battle  ;  and  after  a  reign  of  about 
two  years,  died  of  the  plague  in  Panuonia. 
The  excellence  of  bis  character  is  well  known 
by  these  words  of  the  senate,  addressed  to  him  : 
"Claudi  Augnste,  tu  frater,  tu  pater,  tu  ami- 
cus, tu  bonus  senator,  tu  vera  princeps.  ' — 
3.  Nero,  a  consul  with  Liv.  Salinator,  who  de- 
feated and  killed  Asdrubal,  near  the  river  Me- 
taurum,  as  he  was  passing  from  Spain  into 
Italy,  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  bis  brother 
Annibal.  (Livy). 

CLAVE,  the  preterit  of  cleave. 

CLAVECIN.  (Fr.)  In  music,  a  harpsi- 
chord. 

CLA'VELLATED.  a.  (c/aeetf«#«#,  low 
Lat.)  Made  with  burnt  tartar.  A  chemical 
term. 

CLA'VER.  *.  (clapp,  Saxon.)  Clover. 

CLAVICHORD,  the  clavier  of  the  Ger- 
mans, a  musical  stringed  instrument,  if  not  in- 
vented, greatly  improved  by  the  celebrated 
Enler.  It  is  indeed  an  instrument  of  feeble 
sound  ;  but  is  well  fitted  for  giving  every  mo 
mentarv  gradation  of  strength  by  the  pressure 
of  the  finger.  It  is  therefore  a  good  instru- 
ment for  forming  the  musical  taste  by  cham- 
ber practice,  and  was  much  used  by  composi- 
tors in  their  studies.  It  is  also  an  ingenious, 
though  seemingly  an  obvious  anil  simple  con- 
trivance, ami  is  capable  of  much  more  force, 
and  even  brilliancy  of  sound,  than  has  gene- 
rail  v  been  given  to  it. 

The  construction  is  shortly  this.  The  inner 
end  of  the  key  is  furnished  with  an  upright 
piece,  which  terminates  in  an  edfie  of  brass, 
somewhat  like  the  end  of  a  narrow,  blunt 
chisel,  whose  line  of  direction  is  athwart  the 
strings.  When  the  key  is  pressed  down,  this 
edge  strikes  the  string,  anil  forces  it  out  of  the 
straight  line  in  which  it  is  stretched  between 
its  pins.  Thus  the  string  is  shaken  or  joirged 
into  vibration,  in  the  same  manner  ns  we  ob- 
serve a  tight  rope  set  a  vibrating  by  a  sudden 
jerk  given  to  any  part  of  it.  The  string,  thus 
agitated,  gives  a  sound,  which  will  continue 
for  some  little  time,  if  the  key  be  held  down. 
As  the  tone  depends  on  the  length  of  the  vi- 
brating string,  as  well  as  on  its  tension,  it  is 
of  importance  that  the  stroke  be  made  on  the 
precise  point  of  the  string  which  terminates  the 
proper  length.  The  string  does  not  give  the 
note  corresponding  to  its  n  hole  length,  but 
that  which  is  produced  by  the  part  between 
the  edge  and  the  pin.  And  because  the  parts 
of  the  string  on  each  side  of  the  edge  are 
equally  thrown  into  vibration,  the  shorter  por- 
tion ot  it  must  he  wrapped  up  in  a  list  of  cloth, 
to  prevent  it  from  distuibing  the  ear  by  its  so- 
norous vibrations.  This,  however,  greatly  di- 
minishes the  sweetness  of  the  sound  given  by 
the  other  part. 

The  clavichord  gives  a  fretful  waspish  kind 
of  sound,  not  at  all  suited  to  tender  expression. 
If  the  bridge  (for  the  end  of  the  kev  is  really  a 
bridge  during  the  sound)  were  placed  at  an 
exact  third  of  the  length  of  the  string,  ami  if 
both  parts  were  free,  and  if  the  stroke  be  of  a 
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proper  strength,  the  string  would  sound  its 
twelfth  with  great  sweetness,  and  with  roach 
more  force  and  hrilhancy  than  it  does  by  the 
present  construction,  and  the  clavichord  would 
be  a  charming  instrument  for  a  lesson  and  for 
private  study.  We  say  this  from  experience 
of  the  power  of  one  constructed  under  the  di- 
rection  of  Buler,  who  was  also  an  excellent 
judge  of  music  and  musical  composition.  The 
tones  of  the  npper  part  of  that  instrument  had 
i  sort  of  pipe  or  vocal  sound,  and  were  supe- 
rior in  clearness  and  sweetness  to  any  stringed 
instrument  we  ever  heard.  But  as  this  con- 
traction required  every  string  to  be  one  half 
longer  than  a  harpsichord  wire  of  the  same 
pitch,  and  as  this  would  have  made  the  instru- 
ment of  a  most  inconvenient  size,  the  basses 
were  made  shorter,  by  placing  the  bridge  at 
one-sixth  of  the  length,  and  loading  the  shorter 
portion  of  the  string  with  wire  twisted  ronnd 
it.  But  although  this  was  executed  by  a  most 
dexterous  artist,  the  tones  were  far  inferior  to 
tbnse  of  the  trebles,  and  the  instrument  was 
like  the  junction  of  a  very  fine  one  and  a  very 
bad  one,  and  made  but  hobbling  music.  This 
was  probably  owing  to  the  impossibility  of 
connecting  the  metal  wire  and  its  covering 
with  sufficient  closeness  and  solidity.  An  up- 
right clavichord,  where  the  length  would  be 
no  inconvenience,  would  be  indeed  a  capital 
instrument  for  musical  study.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  Euler  tried  other  divisions  of 
the  siring  by  the  bridge.  When  it  is  struck 
precisely  in  the  middle,  it  should  sound  its 
octave;  when  it  is  struck  at  one-fourth,  it 
•hoold  give  the  double  octave,  &c.  But  the 
maker  found  that  these  divisions  gave  very  in- 
different and  even  uncertain  tones  ;  sometimes 
not  sounding  at  all,  and  sometimes  sounding 
beaatifullv.    {Sup.  En.  Brit.) 

CLAVICLE,  in  botany.    Nee  Tendril. 

Clavicle,  in  anatomy.  {Clavicula%  dim. 
of  davit  :  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
key.)  Collar-bone.  A  bone  shaped  like  the 
letter/,  situated  obliquely  upon  the  upper  part 
of  the  chest,  and  connecting  the  scapula  and 
humerus  to  the  thorax. 

CLAVIOLE,  a  musical  instrument  in- 
vented by  a  Mr.  J.  I.  Hawkins,  formerly  of 
New  York,  hut  now  of  Titch field-street,  I/on- 
don.  This  instrument  may  be  played  on  with 
finger-keys,  like  a  piano-forte,  and  compre- 
hends all  instruments  of  the  viol  kind  from 
the  violin  to  the  double-bass.  The  strings  of 
this  instrument  are  gut-strings  and  rendered 
water-proof :  and  Mr.  H.  has  contrived  an 
equivalent  to  the  common  bow,  possessing  the 
faculty  of  rotation.  Horse-hair  is  applied  to  a 
wheel  so  as  to  possess  all  the  elasticity  of  the  vio- 
lin-bow. He  has  contrived  a  circular  bow,  where 
though  the  inner  surface  of  the  hair  is  polygo- 
nal, yet  the  angles  are  so  very  obtuse  that  the 
finest  ear  cannot  discover  their  passage  over 
the  strings.  Mr.  Hawkins  exhibited  his  in- 
strument in  America  about  seven  years  ago; 
when  it  was  considered,  by  musicians,  as  equal 
in  power  to  fifteen  violins,  tenors,  and  basses, 


and  yet  was  capable  of  being  played  toft 
enough  for  an  accompaniment  to  the  most 
delicate  female  voice.  The  inventor  has,  we 
believe,  an  instrument  of  this  kind  now  exhi- 
biting at  his  repository  in  Titchfield-street.  A 
more  detailed  account  of  the  invention  may 
be  seen  in  Nos.  3.  and  4.  of  the  Retrospect. 

CLAVICYTHERUM,  the  clavichord. 

CLAV1US  (Christopher),  a  German  Je- 
suit born  at  Bamberg,  excelled  in  the  know- 
ledge of  mathematics,  and  was  one  of  the  chief 
persons  employed  to  rectify  the  kalendar ;  the 
defence  of  which  he  also  undertook  against 
those  who  censured  it,  especially  Scaliger.  He 
died  at  Rome  in  1612,  aged  7'».  His  works 
have  been  printed  in  five  volumes  folio :  tlie 
principal  of  which  is  his  Commentary  on  Eu- 
clid's Elements. 

CLAVUS,  a  purple  band,  or  ornament  upon 
the  robes  of  the  Roman  senators  and  knights. 

Clavus  annales,  in  antiquity,  the  Ro- 
man register  of  time;  which  was  kept  by 
means  of  nails  fixed  into  walls  or  wainscots. 
There  was  an  ancient  law,  ordaining  the  chief 
praetor  to  fix  a  nail  every  year  on  the  Ides  of 
September ;  it  was  driven  into  the  right  side  of 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Opt.  Max.  towards 
Minerva  s  temple. 

Clavus,  {clavus,  a  nail).  A  fixed  pain 
in  the  forehead,  which  may  be  covered  by 
ones  thumb,  giving  a  sensation  like  as  if  a  nail 
were  driven  into  the  part.  When  connected 
with  hysterics,  it  is  called  clavus  hysterica*. 
This  term  is  also  applied  to  corns,  from  their 
resemblance  to  the  head  of  a  nafl. 

CLAUSE.  s.  {clausula,  Latin.)  1.  A 
sentence ;  a  single  part  of  a  discourse  ;  a  sub- 
division of  a  larger  sentence  {Hooker).  2. 
An  article,  or  particular  stipulation. 

CLA'USTRAL.  a.  (from  claustrum,  La- 
tin^)   Relating  to  a  cloister  {Ayliffe). 

CLA'USURE.  i.'{clausura,  Latin.)  Con- 
finement {Geddes). 

CLAU'THMUS.  (>«x<»vfyiof,  from  uXaiw,  to 
weep.)  In  medicine,  weeping,  frequent  shed- 
ding of  tears,  as  a  concomitant  of  certain  dis- 
eases. 

CLAW.  s.  (claban,  Saxon.)  1.  The  foot 
of  a  beast  or  bird,  armed  with  sharp  nails 
{Spenser.  Garth).    2.  A  hand,  in  contempt. 

To  Claw.  v.  a.  (claban,  Saxon.)  1.  To 
tear  with  nails  or  claws  (Shakspeare).  2.  To 
tear  or  scratch  in  general  {Hudibrasj.  3.  To 
scratch  or  tickle  {Shakspeare).  4.  To  Claw 
off.   To  scold  {V Estrange). 

CLA'WBACK.  *.  A  flatterer;  a  wheedler. 

CLA'WED.  a.  (from  clave.)  Furnished  or 
armed  with  claws  {Grew). 

CLAY.  *.  (c/ui,  Welsh.)  Unctuous  and 
tenacious  earth.  See  Aruilla. 

To  Clav.  v,  a.  To  cover  with  clay. 

Clat-cold.  a.  Cold  as  the  unanimated 
earth  {Rowe). 

Clay-pit.  *.  A  pit  where  clay  is  dug. 

CLA'YEY.  a.  Consisting  of  clay  {Denham). 

CLA'YISH.  o.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of 
clay.  {Harvey). 
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CLAY-LANDS.   Sec  Husbandry. 

CLA'YMARL.  s.   (clay  and   marl.)  A 
whitish,  smooth,  chalky  clay  (Mortimer). 

CLAYTON  I  A,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
class  pentandria,  order  inonogynia.  Calyx 
two-valved;  coral  five-petal  led  ;  stigma  three- 
cleft  ;  capsule  three  valved,  one-celled,  three- 
seeded.  Three  speciesi  Two  of  North  Ame- 
rica, C.  Virginia,  and  C.  perfoliata  ;  and  one, 
C.  Siberica,  a  native  of  Siberia,  with  leaves 
nerved  ;  red  flowers,  with  bifid  petals. 

CLEAN,  a.  (cla»j\e,  Saxon.)  1.  Free  from 
dirt  or  filth  (Spenser).  2.  Chaste ;  innocent ; 
guiltless.  3.  Elegant;  neat;  not  unwieldy 
trailer).  4.  Not  leprous  (Leviticus). 

Clean,  ad.  1.  Quite;  perfectly;  fully 
(Hooker).    2.  Without  miscarriage  (Henley). 

To  Clean,  v.  a.  To  free  from  dirt  or  filth. 

CLE'ANLILY.  ad.  In  a  cleanly  manner. 

CLE'ANLINESS.  *.  (-from  cleanly.)  I. 
Freedom  from  dirt  or  filth  (Addison).  2. 
Neatness  of  dress ;  purity  (Sidney). 

CLE'ANLY.  a.  (from  clean.)  1.  Free 
from  dirtiness;  pure  in  the  person.  2.  That 
makes  cleanliness  (Prior).  3.  Pure;  imma- 
culate (Glanville).  4.  Nice;  artful  (L'Es- 
t  range). 

Cle'anly.  ad.  (from  clean.)  Elegantly; 
neatly. 

CLE'ANNESS.  *.  (from  clean.)  I. 
Neatness;  freedom  from  filth.  2.  Easy  ex- 
actness ;  justness ;  natural,  unlaboured  cor- 
rectness (Dryd.).  3.  Purity  ;  innocence  (Pope). 

To  CLEANSE,  r.  a.  (claeapian,  Saxon.)  1. 
To  free  from  filth  or  dirt  (Prior).  2.  To  pu- 
rify from  guilt  (Drydcn).  3.  Vo  free  from 
noxious  humours  (Arbuth.)  4.  To  free  from 
leproty  (Mark).    5.  To  scour  (Addison), 

CLE'ANSER.  *.  (claenrene,  Saxon.)  That 
which  has  the  quality  of  evacuating  any  foul 
humours ;  a  detergent  (Arbuthnot). 

CLEANTHES,  a  stoic  philosopher,  suc- 
cessor of  Zeno.  He  was  so  poor,  that  to 
maintain  himself,  he  used  to  draw  out  water 
for  a  gardener  in  the  night,  and  study  in  the 
day-time.  Cicero  calls  him  the  father  of  the 
stoics.  It  is  said  that  he  starved  himself  in  his 
mh  year,  B.  C.  240.    (Strab.  Cic). 

CLEAR,  or  Cape  Clear,  a  promontory 
and  small  island  on  the  south-wot  coast  of  lie- 
land.    Lat.  51.  IS  N.  Loo.  II.  10  W, 

Clear,  a.  (clair,  French;  clurus,  Latin.) 
1.  Bright ;  transpicuous  ;  pellucid  ;  transpa- 
rent ;  luminous  (Dcnham).  2.  Free  from 
clouds;  serene  (Milton).  3.  Without  mix- 
ture; pure ;  unmingled.  4.  Perspicuous;  not 
ambiguous  (Temple).  5.  Indisputable  ;  evi- 
dent;  undeniable  (.Milton),  6,  Apparent; 
manifest ;  not  hid  (Hooker).  7 ■  Quick  to 
understand  ;  acute  (Milton).  8.  Unspotted  ; 
guiltless;  irreproachable  (Pope).  9.  Unpre- 
possessed; impartial  (Sidney).  10.  tree 
from  distress  or  prosecution  (day).  II.  Free 
from  deductions  or  incumbrances.  12.  Va- 
cant ;  unobstructed  (Shakspeare).  \3.  t'n- 
cn tangled  ;  at  a  safe  distance  from  any  danger 
(Shakspeare).  14.  Canorous;  sound- 
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ing  distinctly  (Addison).  15.  Free ;  guiltkn 
(Dryden). 

Clear,  ad.  1.  Plainly,  not  obscurely 
(Milton).  2.  Clean  ;  quite  -/completely  (L' Es- 
trange), 

Clear.  *.  A  term  used  by  builders  for  the 
inside  of  a  house. 

To  Clear,  v.  a.  I.  To  make  bright;  to 
brighten  (Dryden).  2.  To  free  from  obscurity 
(lioyle).  3.  To  purge  from  the  imputation  of 
guilt;  to  justify;  to  vindicate  (Hayward).  1. 
To  cleanse  (Shakspeare).  5.  To  remove  any 
encumbrance  (Addison).  6.  To  free  from  any 
thing  offensive  (Locke).  ?•  To  clarify  ;  as,  to 
clear  liquors.  8.  To  gain  without  deduction 
(Addison),  i).  To  Clear  a  ship,  at  the  cus- 
tomhouse,  is  to  obtain  the  liberty  of  sailing, 
or  of  selling  a  cargo,  by  satisfy  ing  the  customv 

To  Clear,  v.  h.  I.  To  grow  bright;  to 
recover  transparency.  2.  To  be  disengaged 
from  encumbrances,  distress,  or  entanglemeuU 
(Bacon). 

CLEARANCE,  s.  A  certificate  that  a  .bip 
has  been  cleared  at  the  customhouse. 

CLK'ARER.  Urightener;  purifier;  ea- 
lightener  (Addison) 

CLE'ARLY.  adv.  (from  clear.)  I.  Bfight- 
ly;  luminously  (Hooker).  2.  Plainly ;  evi- 
dently (/{offers).  3.  With  discernment ; 
acutely  (lien  Jonson).  4.  Without  cntanele- 
ment  (liacon).  5.  Without  by-ends;  oo- 
nestly  (Tillolsoit).  fi.  Without  deduction  or 
cost.  7.  Without  reserve ;  without  subter- 
fuge (J)avies). 

CLE'ARN  ESS.  *.  (from  clear.)  1.  Trans- 

fiarency  ;  brightness  (liacon).  2.  Splendour; 
ustre  '(Sidney).  3.  Distinctness  ;  perspicuity 
(Addison).  4.  Sincerity;  honesty  (liacon). 
5.  Freedom  from  imputation  of  ill  (Shaktp  ). 

C  LE  A  RS 1  '< i  H T E  I),  a.  (clear  and  sight.) 
Discerning  :  judicious  (J)enham). 

To  CLE'ARS  TARCH.  v.  a.  (clear  and 
starch.)  To  stiffen  with  starch  (Addison). 

CLEATS,  in  ship-building,  are  pieces  of 
wood  of  different  shapes,  used  occasionally 
to  fasten  ropes  upon  in  a  ship :  some  have 
one  arm,  some  two,  and  others  have  no  arms. 

To  CLEAVE,  v.  «.  pret.  clave,  (cleoean. 
Sax.)  1.  To  adhere:  to  stick;  to  hold  to 
(Job).  2.  To  unite  aptly  ;  to  fit  (Shakspeare). 
3.  To  unite  in  concord  '(Hooker.  Knoltes).  C 
To  be  concomitant  (Hooker). 

To  Cleave,  v.  a.  pret.  clove,  clare,  or 
cleft;  part  pass,  claren,  or  cleft,  (cleoj-an, 
Sax)  I.  To  divide  with  violence;  to  sulit 
(Milton).  2.  To  divide;  to  part  naturally 
(Deuteronomy). 

To  Cleave,  v.  n.  1.  To  part  asunder 
(Pope).    2.  To  suffer  division  (.Veir/wj»). 

CLE' AVER.  *.  (from  cleave/)  A  butcher  * 
instrument  to  cut  animals  into  joints  (Arbnth). 
CLEAVERS,  iu  botany.     See  QaUW 

APaIUNE. 

CLEEIURY,  or  Mortimer  Clec- 
nt'RG,  a  town  of  Shropshire,  with  a  market 
on  Thursdays,  136  miles  N.  W.  of  London. 
Lat.  52.  21  N.  Lon.  2.  23  W. 
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CLEES.  9.  The  two  parts  of  the  foot  of 
beast  $  which  are  cloven-footed. 

CLEF,  or  Cliff,  in  music,  derived  from 
the  !  .a in  word  e/art?i#,.a  key  i  because  by  it  is 
expressed  the  fundamental  sound  in  the  diato- 
nic scale,  which  requires  a  determined  suc- 
cession of  tones  or  semitones,  whether  major 
or  minor,  peculiar  to  the  note  from  whence 
we  set  out,  and  resulting1  from  its  position  in 
the  scale.  Hence,  as  it  opens  a  way  to  this 
succession,  and  discovers  it,  the  technical  term 
key  is  used  with  great  propriety.  But  clefs  ra- 
ther point  out  the  position  of  different  musical 
parts  in  the  general  system,  and  the  relations 
which  they  hear  one  to  another.  A  clef,  says 
Rousseau,  is  a  character  in  music  placed  nt 
die  beginning  of  a  stave,  to  determine  the  de- 
free  of  elevation  occupied  by  that  stave  in  the 
frneral  claviary  or  system,  and  to  point  out 
the  names  of  all  the  notes  which  it  contains  in 
the  line  of  that  clef. 

Anciently  the  letters  bv  which  the  notes  of 
the  gamut  had  been  signified  were  called  clefs. 
Thus  the  letter  A  was  the  clef  of  the  note  la, 
C  the  clef  of  ut,  E  the  clef  of  mi,  &c.  In 
proportion  as  the  system  was  extended,  the 
embarrassment  and  superfluity  of  this  multi- 
tude of  clefs  were  felt.  Oui  d'Arezzo,  who 
had  invented  them,  marked  a  letter  or  clef  at 
the  beginning  of  each  line  in  the  stave;  for  as 
yet  lie  had  placed  no  notes  in  the  spaces.  In 
process  of  time  they  marked  no  more  than  one 
of  the  seven  clefs  at  the  l>eginning  of  one  of 
the  lines  only  ;  and  this  was  sufficient  to  fix 
the  position  of  all  the  rest,  according  to  their 
natural  order :  at  last,  of  these  seven  lines  or 
rtefs  they  selected  four,  which  were  called 
rlares  Mgnatse,  or  discriminating  clefs ;  be- 
cause they  satisfied  themselves  with  marking 
one  of  them  upon  one  of  the  lines,  from  which 
the  powers  of  all  the  others  might  be  recog- 
nized. Presently  afterwards  they  even  re- 
trenched one  of  these  four,  viz.  the  gamma,  of 
which  tbey  made  use  to  mark  the  sol  below, 
that  is  to  *ay,  the  hypoproslambanomene  add- 
ed to  the  system  of  "the  Greeks. 

In  reality  Kircher  asserts,  that  if  we  under- 
stood the  characters  in  which  the  ancient  mn- 
sk  was  written,  and  examined  minutely  the 
forms  of  our  clefs,  we  should  find  that  each  of 
them  represents  the  letter  a  little  altered  in  its 
form,  bv  which  the  note  was  originally  named. 
Thus  the  clef  of  sol  was  originally  a  O,  the 
clef  of  ut  a  C,  and  the  clef  of  fa  F.. 

We  liave  then  three  clefs,  one  a  fifth  above 
the  other;  the  clef  of  F,  or  fa,  which  is  the 
lowest;  the  clef  of  ut,  or  C,  which  is  a  fifth 
above  the  former ;  and  the  clef  of  sol,  or  O, 
which  is  a  fifth  above  that  of  ut.  (See  Plate 
40.)  These  are  usually  appropriated  to  the 
baMs  tenor  or  counter,  and  treble  parts  re- 
spectively. According  to  ancient  practice,  the 
cief  is  always  placed  upon  a  line,  and  never  in 
a  space.  It  deserves  notice  also,  that  the  clef 
of  fa  is  marked  in  three  different  ways:  one 
in  innsic,  which  is  printed :  another  in  music, 
which  is  written  or  engraven:  and  a  third,  in 
the  fall  harmony  of  the  chorus.  By  adding 
toux  lioes  above  the  clef  of  sol,  and  three  lines 


beneath  the  clef  of  fa,  which  gives  both  above 
and  below  the  greatest  extent  of  permanent  or 
established  lines,  it  appears,  that  the  whole 
scale  of  notes  which  can  be  placed  upon  the 
gradations  relative  to  these  clefs  amounts  to  24} 
that  is  to  say,  three  octaves  and  a  fourth  from 
the  F,  or  fa,  which  is  found  beneath  the  first 
line,  to  the  si,  or  B,  which  is  found  above  the 
last,  and  all  this  together  forms  what  we  call 
the  general  claviary;  from  whence  we  may 
judge,  that  this  compass  has,  for  a  long  lime, 
constituted  the  extent  of  the  system.  But  at 
at  present  it  is  continually  acquiring  new  de- 
grees, as  well  above  as  below,  the  degrees  are 
marked  by  leger  lines,  which  are  added  above 
or  below  as  occasion  requires. 

Whatever  may  be  the  character  and  genius 
of  any  voice  or  instrument,  if  its  extent  above 
or  below  does  not  surpass  that  of  the  general 
claviary,  in  this  number  may  be  found  a  sta- 
tion and  clef  suitable  to  it ;  and  there  are,  in 
reality,  clefs  determined  for  all  the  parts  in 
music.  If  the  extent  of  a  part  is  very  consi- 
derable, so  that  the  number  of  lines  necessary 
to  be  added  above  or  below  may  become  in- 
convenient, the  clef  is  then  changed  in  the 
course  of  the  music.  It  may  be  plainly  per- 
ceived what  clef  is  necessary  to  choose,  for 
raising  or  depressing  any  part,  under  what- 
ever clef  it  may  be  actually  placed.  It  will 
likewise  appear,  that,  in  order  to  adjust  one 
clef  to  another,  both  must  be  compared  by  the 
general  claviary,  by  means  of  which  we  may 
determine  what  every  note  under  one  of  the 
clefs  is  with  respect  to  the  other.  It  is  by  this 
exercise  repeated  that  we  acquire  the  habit  of 
reading  with  ease  all  the  parts  in  any  clef 
whatever. 

CLEFT,  part.  pass,  (from  cleave.)  Di- 
vided ;  parted  asunder  (Milton). 

Cleft.  *.  (from  cleave.)  A  space  made  by 
the  separation  of  parts  ;  a  crack  I  Woodward). 

To  CLE'FTG  R  A  FT.  v.  a.  (cleft  and  graft.) 
To  engraft  by  cleaving  the  stock  of  a  tree,  and 
inserting  a  branch  (Mortimer). 

CLKIDO-MASTOI DEC'S.  In  anatomy. 
See  Stbrno-clkido-mastoideus. 

CLEIS  (from  xxu&v,  to  shut.)  I.  In  anato- 
my, the  clavicle.  2.  A  part  of  many  com- 
pound terms  in  anatomy  and  surgery,  in  which 
it  uniformly  imports  obstruction  or  shutting1 
up. 

CLEMA,  in  antiquity,  a  twig  of  the  vine 
which  served  as  a  badge  of  the  centurion's 
office. 

CLEMATIS,  (clematis,  x>^*T<f;  from 
x*.npn,  a  tendril,  so  named  from  its  climbing 
up  trees,  or  any  thing  it  can  fasten  upon  with 
its  tendrils.)  Virgin  s  bower :  traveller'\joy. 
In  botany,  a  genusof  the  class  polyandria,  order 
polygynia.  Calyxless ;  petals  from  four  to 
six;  seeds  tailed;  receptacle  capitate.  Twen- 
ty-four species :  some  climbing,  others  erect, 
and  scattered  over  the  globe,  yet  chiefly  na- 
tives of  the  south  of  Europe.  Those  mostly 
worthy  of  notice  are, 

1.  C.  vitalba,  with  pinnate  leaves;  heart- 
shaped  leaflets,  climbing  by  the  petioles  up 
whatever  stock  or  stem  it  lies  within  the  reach 
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of.  It  is  the  only  species  indigenous  to  our 
own  country,  and  is  found  wild  in  our 
Ledges. 

2.  C  flammula :  a  native  of  the  south  of 
France,  with  lower  leaves  pinnate  and  jagged  ; 
upper  ones  simple,  very  entire,  lanceolate. 
This  is  also  a  climbing  plant. 

3.  C.  crecta.  Upright  virgin's-bower.  A 
native  of  the  south  ot  Europe ;  erect,  as  its 
specific  name  imports ;  with  leaves  pinnate ; 
leaflets  ovate-lanceolate,  very  entire:  flowers 
four  or  five  petals.  It  was  formerly  much  cele- 
brated as  an  anti-siphilitic  under  the  name  of 
Flammula  Jovis,  which  see. 

CLE'MENCY.  *.  (clemence,  French;  cle- 
tncntia,  Latin.)  I.  Mercy;  remission  of 
severity  (jlddiion).  2.  Mildness;  softness 
(JDrydeti). 

CLEMENS  (Romanus),  bishop  of  Rome, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  been  born  ;  and  to 
have  been  fellow-labourer  with  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul.  We  have  nothing  remaining  of  his 
works  that  is  clearly  genuine,  excepting  one 
epistle,  written  to  quiet  some  disturhances  in 
the  church  of  Corinth  ;  which,  next  to  holy 
writ,  is  esteemed  one  of  the  most  valuable  re- 
mains  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity. 

Clemens  (Alexandrinus),  so  called  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  former,  was  an  eminent 
father  of  the  church,  who  flourished  at  the 
end  of  the  second  and  beginning  of  the  third 
centuries.  He  was  the  scholar  of  Pan  two  us, 
and  the  instructor  of  Origen.  The  best  edition 
of  his  works  is  in  that  two  vols,  folio,  publish- 
ed in  1715,  by  archbishop  Potter. 

CLEMENT  V.  (Pope),  the  first  who  made 
a  public  sale  of  indulgences.  He  transplanted 
the  holy  see  to  Avignon  in  France ;  greatly 
contributed  to  the  suppression  of  the  knights 
templars  ;  and  was  author  of  a  compilation  of 
the  decrees  of  the  general  councils  of  Vienna, 
styled  Clementines.  He  died  in  131 4.  There 
have  been  fourteen  popes  of  this  name,  the  last 
of  whom  died  in  I77<!>. 

Clement,  a.  (r/e/wc«*,  Latin.)  Mild ; 
gentle  ;  merciful ;  kind  (Shaktpcari). 

CLEMENTINE,  a  term  used  among  the 
Augustins,  who  apply  it  to  a  person,  who, 
after  having  been  nine  years  a  superior,  ceases 
to  be  so,  and  becomes  a  private  monk,  under 
the  command  of  a  superior. 

The  word  has  its  rise  hence,  that  pope  Cle- 
ment, by  a  bull,  prohibited  any  superior  among 
the  Augu»tins  from  continuing  above  nine 
years  in  bis  office. 

Clementines,  in  the  canon  law,  are  the 
constitutions  of  pope  Clement  V.  and  the 
canons  of  the  council  of  Vienne. 

CLEOBl'Ll  S,  one  of  the  seven  wise  sages 
of  Greece.  He  went  into  Egypt  to  learn  the 
philosophy  of  that  people,  and  was  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  Solon.  He  died  about  .r>60  B.  C. 
His  daughter  Cleobulina  was  distinguised  both 
by  her  talents  and  her  personal  charms.  She 
composed  enigmas. 

CLE'OME.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
class  tetrad)  namia,  order  siliquosa.  Siliquc 
one-celled,  two-valved  ;  all  the  petals  ascend* 
•»ir  ;  glands  three  at  each  division  of  the  calyx 


except  the  lowest  Twenty-three  species-, 
chiefly  of  the  East  and  West  Indies.  They 
are  all  herbaceous  plants,  rising  from  one  to 
two  feet  high,  ornamented  with  beautiful  red, 
yellow,  or  pink-coloured  corols.  They  are 
easily  propairab I e  by  seeds. 

CLEOMEXES,  a  name  common  to  three 
Spartan  kings,  the  most  famous  of  whom  was 
the  third,  who'succeeded  his  father  Leonidas. 
He  was  of  an  enterprising  spirit,  and  resolved 
to  restore  the  ancient  discipline  of  Lycnrgusin 
its  full  force,  by  banishing  luxury  and  intem- 

Eerance.  He  killed  the  Ephori,  and  remored 
y  poison  his  royal  colleague  Eurydamides,and 
made  his  own  brother,  Euclid  as,  king,  against 
the  laws  of  the  state,  which  forbade  more  than 
one  of  the  same  family  to  sit  on  the  throne. 
He  made  war  against  the  Achaeans,  and  at- 
tempted to  destrov  their  league.  Aratus,  the 
general  of  the  Achaeaus,  who  supposed  himself 
inferior  to  his  enemy,  called  Antigonus  to  kit 
assistance;  and  Cleomenes,  when  he  had 
fought  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Sellasia,  B.C. 
222,  retired  into  Egypt,  to  the  court  of  Pto- 
lemy Evergetes,  where  his  wife  and  children 
had  gone  before  him.  Ptolemy  received  htm 
with  great  cordiality  ;  but  his  successor,  weak 
and  suspicious,  soon  expressed  his  jealousy  of 
this  noble  stranger,  and  imprisoned  him.  Cleo- 
menes killed  himself,  and  his  body  was  Head 
and  exposed  on  a  cross,  B.C.  219.  (Polyb.  tec.) 
— There  were  others  also  of  this  name,  but  of 
inferior  note. 

CLEOX,  a  name  common  to  many  emi- 
nent (i reeks,  the  most  famous  of  whom  is  an 
Athenian,  who,  though  originally  a  tanner, 
became  general  of  the  armies  of  the  state,  by 
his  intrigues  and  eloquence.  He  took  Thoron 
in  Thrace,  and  was  killed  at  Amphipolis,  in 
a  battle  with  Brasidas  the  Spartan  general,  Hi 
B.C.  (T/tucyd.). 

CLEONIA.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
class  didynamia,  order  gvmnospennia.  Fila- 
ments forked  ;  one  point  hearing  the  anther  on 
its  tip;  stigma  four-cleft.  Qnespeciesor.lv: 
a  native  of  Portugal. 

CLEOPATRA,  queen  of  Egypt,  was  the 
daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes.  She  obtained 
the  love  of  Julius  Ctesar,  by  whom  she  had  .a 
son,  named  Ca»sareon.  After  the  death  of  mat 
prince,  Mark  Antony  marching  against  the 
Parthians,  in  the  fortieth  year  before  the 
Christian  aera,  ordered!  Cleopatra  to  meet  him 
in  Cilicia,  to  answer  the  accusations  formed 
against  her,  in  relation  to  her  having  gi*en 
succours  to  Brutus.  That  princess,  who  was 
not  only  a  great  heautv,  but  also  extremely  art- 
ful,  and  spoke  several  languages,  resolved  to 
inspire  Antony  with  a  passion  for  her.  Si* 
embarked  on  the  river  Cydnus,  in  a  vessel  with 
a  gilt  stern  ;  the  sails  of  which  were  of  purple, 
and  the  oars  silver  ;  which  kept  time  with  a 
concert  of  music,  while  she  herself  lay  under  a 
pavilion  of  cloth  of  gold,  dressed  is  a  magni- 
ficent habit.  The  very  evening  in  which  she 
arrived,  she  gave  an  elegant  repast  to  Antony, 
who  became  so  distractedly  in  love,  that  he 
married  her,  notwithstanding  his  former  mar* 
riaffc  to  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus.  After 
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Antony's  defeat  and  death,  Cleopatra,  unable 
to  captivate  tbe  affections  of  Augustus,  and 
(taring  she  should  be  carried  to  Koine,  to  adorn 
Itis  triumph,  caused  herself  to  be  stung  by  an 
a»p,  and  died  of  tbe  wound,  in  the  thirty-ninth 
vear  of  her  ape,  and  thirty  years  before  the 
Christian  aera.  Augustus  ordered  her  a  mag- 
nificent funeral,  and  her  body,  as  she  desired, 
»u  buried  in  the  same  tomb  with  that  of  An- 
tony.   She  reigned  twenty-two  years. 

tfhe  was  a  woman  of  great  parts,  notwith- 
standing her  vices,  and  spoke  many  languages 
with  the  utmost  facility;  for  she  could  con- 
verse with  the  Ethiopians,  Troglodites,  Jews, 
Arabians,  Syrians,  Medes,  and  Persians,  with- 
out an  interpreter,  and  always  answered  them 
ia  their  own  languages.  In  her  death  ended 
tW  reign  of  the  family  of  Ptolemies  in  Egypt, 
after  it  had  subsist r  1  from  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, tvro  hundred  and  ninety-four  years ;  for 
after  this,  Egypt  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, and  so  remained  for  six  hundred  and 
seventy  years,  till  it  was  taken  from  them  by 
tbe  Saracens. 

CLEOSTRATUS,  a  celebrated  astronomer, 
born  in  Tenedos,  was,  according  to  Pliny,  the 
tint  who  proposed  the  signs  of  the  zodiac; 
others  sav,  that  he  only  invented  the  signs 
Arirs  and  Sagittarius.  He  also  corrected  the 
mors  of  the  (irecian  year,  about  the  306th 
before  Christ. 

To  CLEPE.  v.  a.  (clypiao,  Saxon.)  To 
call  (SAakspeare). 

CLEPSYDRA,  an  instrument  or  machine 
serving  to  measure  time  by  the  fall  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  water.  The  word  comes  from 
NhsflAsL  condo,  v3o«?,  aqua,  sAter;  though  there 
have  likewise  been  clepsydrae  made  with  mer- 
cury. The  Egyptians,  6y  this  machine,  mea- 
sured the  course  of  the  sun.  Tycho  Brabe,  in 
later  davs,  made  use  of  it  to  measure  the  mo- 
tion of  'the  stars,  occ.  and  Dudley  used  the 
same  contrivance  in  making  all  his  maritime 
observations.  The  use  of  clepsydrae  is  very 
ancient;  they  were  invented  in  Egypt  under 
the  Ptolemies  ;  as  were  also  sun-dials.  Their 
u*r  was  chiefly  in  the  winter ;  the  sun-dials 
served  in  the  summer.  They  had  two  great 
defects;  the  one,  that  the  water  ran  out  with 
a  greater  or  less  facility,  as  the  air  was  more 
or  lets  dense;  the  other,  that  the  water  ran 
more  readily  at  the  beginning  than  towards 
the  conclusion. 

The  construction  of  a  common  clepsydra. — 
To  divide  any  cylindrical  vessel  into  parts,  to 
be  emptied  in  each  division  of  time,  the  time 
wherein  the  whole,  and  that  wherein  any  part 
i<  to  be  evacuated,  being  given.  Suppose  a  cy- 
lindrical vessel,  whose  charge  of  water  flows 
oat  in  twelve  hours,  were  required  to  be  divided 
into  parts,  to  be  evacuated  each  hour.  1.  As 
the  part  of  time  1  is  to  the  whole  time  12,  so 
is  the  same  time  12  to  a  fourth  proportional 
144.  i.  Divide  the  altitude  of  the  vessel  into 
144  equal  parts :,hcre  the  last  will  fall  to  the 
last  hour;  the  three  next  above  to  the  last  part 
but  one;  the  five  next  to  the  tenth  hour;  lastly, 
the  twenty-three  last  to  the  first  hour.  For 


since  the  times  increase  in  the  series  of  the  na- 
tural numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  &c.  and  the  alti- 
tudes, if  the  numeration  be  in  a  retrograde  order 
from  the  twelfth  hour,  increase  in  the  series  of 
the  unequal  numbers  1,  3,  6,  7,  9,  ice.  the  al- 
titudes computed  from  tbe  twelfth  hour  will  be 
as  the  squares  of  the  times  1,  4,  9,  16,  25,  &c. 
Therefore  the  squares  of  the  whole  time,  144, 
comprehend  all  the  parts  of  the  altitude  of  the 
vessel  to  be  evacuated.  But  a  third  propor- 
tional to  1  and  12  is  the  square  of  12,  and  con- 
sequently it  is  the  number  of  equal  parts  in 
which  tlie  altitude  is  to  be  divided,  to  be  dis- 
tributed according  to  the  series  of  the  unequal 
numbers,  through  the  equal  interval  of  hours. 
There  were  many  kinds  of  clepsydrae  among 
the  ancients;  but  they  all  had  this  in  common, 
that  the  water  ran  generally  through  a  narrow 
passage,  from  one  vessel  to  another,  and  in  the 
lower  was  a  piece  of  cork  or  light  wood,  which, 
as  the  vessel  filled,  rose  up  by  degrees,  and 
showed  the  hour. 

Clepsydrae  have  been  much  improved  of  late 
years  in  their  construction ;  but  as  their  use  is. 
now  superseded  b y  the  accuracy  of  our  modern 
time-pieces,  we  shall  not  dwell  longer  upon 
them  here,  but  shall  refer  to  vols,  land  /  of 
the  machines  approved  by  the  French  Aca- 
demy, and  to  the  44th  vol.  of  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  for  descriptions  of  the  best  in- 
struments of  this  kind  with  which  we  are 
acquainted. 

CLERC  (John  le,)  called  Chevalier,  an 
eminent  historical  painter,  was  born  at  Nanci 
in  1587,  but  studied  in  Italy,  where  he  resided 
for  twenty  years ;  and  was  a  disciple  of  Carlo 
Venetiano,  with  whom  he  worked  a  long  time, 
and  whose  style  he  so  effectually  studied  and 
imitated,  that  several  of  the  pictures  which 
were  finished  by  le  Clerc  were  taken  for  the 
work  of  Venetiano.  He  was  most  highly  es- 
teemed at  Venice  for  his  extraordinary  merit ; 
and  as  a  token  of  public  respect,  he  was  made 
a  knight  of  St.  Mark.  His  freedom  of  hand 
was  remarkable;  lie  had  a  light  pencil;  and 
In  his  colouring  he  resembled  his  master.  He 
died  in  1633. 

Clerc  (John  le,)  an  eminent  writer;  born 
at  <  irm-ya  iu  1657.  His  father  was  a  physician, 
and  Greek  professor  in  the  university.  After 
going  through  a  proper  course  of  study,  he  was 
ordained  a  minister;  but  having  embraced  the 
Arminian  doctrines  he  resolved  to  leave  his  na- 
tive country,  and  in  1682  he  went  to  London, 
from  whence  he  passed  over  to  Holland,  and 
became  professor  of  philosophy,  Hebrew,  and 
belles-lettres  at  Amsterdam.  In  1696  he  pub- 
lished his  Ars  Critics,  a  work  of  great  taste  and 
erudition.  In  1706  appeared  his  edition  of 
Menander  and  Philemon,  which  was  severely 
attacked  by  Burman  and  Bentley,  two  learned 
but  not  polite  critics.  He  died  in  1 736.  His 
works  are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned. 
They  all  shew  a  great  judgment,  keen  penetra- 
tion, and  a  wonderful  extent  of  reading;  but 
they  also  shew  marks  of  hastiness,  and  no  little 
portion  of  vanity  (ffatkins). 

Clerc  (Sebastian  le),  a  French  artist  of 
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eminence;  born  in  1037,  and  died  in  1717, 
Pone  Clement  XI.  nuide  him  a  Roman  knight, 
and  Lewis  XI V.  appointed  him  his  engraver 
in  ordinary.  He  engraved  above  300(1  pieces, 
ami  was  the  author  of,  1.  A  Treatise  of  (ieo- 
inetry,  Hvo. ;  2.  A  Treatise  on  Architecture, 
2  vols.  Ito:  3.  Another  on  Perspective. 

Clbrc  (George  le)  count  de  Ruffon.  See 
BuPFON. 

CLERGY,  Clerus,  the  assembly  or  body 
of  clerks,  or  ecclesiastics;  in  contradistinction 
to  the  laity.    See  (  lbk k. 

In  the  Romish  church  there  are  two  kinds 
of  clergy  ;  the  one  regular, comprehending"  all 
the  religious  of  both  sexes  :  the  other  secular, 
comprehending  all  the  ecclesiastics  that  do  not 
take  the  monastic  vows. 

Among-  the  reformed  there  are  none  but  se- 
cular clergy.  The  Roman  clergy  forms  a  mo- 
narchical state,  under  the  pope,  as  its  supreme 
head. 

The  clergy  was  anciently  divided  into  three 
orders ;  viz.  priests,  deacons,  and  inferior 
clerks;  and  each  order  had  its  chief:  the  arch- 
priest  was  the  head  of  the  first  order,  the  arch- 
deacon of  the  second,  and  the  dean  of  the  third. 

Under  the  name  of  clergy  were  also  formerly 
comprised  all  the  officers  of  justice  :  as  being 
supposed  to  fie  men  of  letter*. 

'I  hough  the  clergy  formerly  claimed  an  ex- 
emption from  all  secular  jurisdiction,  yet  .Matt. 
Paris  tells  us,  William  the  <  'onipieror  subjected 
the  bishops  and  abbots  who  field  ),( r  fjaro- 
RMW,  and  who,  till  then,  had  been  exempt  from 
all  secular  service;  and  ordered  they  should 
he  no  longer  free  from  mortuary  services.  To 
this  purpose  he  prescribed  arbitrarily  what 
number  of  soldiers  every  abbey  and  bishopric 
should  provide,  to  serve  hitnand  bis  successors 
in  war,  and  laid  up  the  registers  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal servitude  in  his  treasury. 

Hut,  in  ellccf,  the  clergy  were  not  exempt 
from  all  secular  service  rill  then  ;  as  being 
bound  by  the  laws  of  king  Bdgar  to  obey  the 
secular  magistrate  in  some  tilings;  viz.  upon 
an  expedition  totlie  wars,  and  in  contributing 
to  the  building  and  repairing  of  bridges,  &c. 

See  Tit I NO!>A  N EC  ESS  I TA 5. 

The  privileges  of  the  Lnglish  clergy,  by  the 
ancient  statutes,  are  very  considerable :  their 
goods  are  to  pay  no  toll"  in  fairs  or  markets  ; 
they  are  exempt  from  all  offices  but  their  own; 
from  the  king's  carriages,  posts,  ice.  from  ap- 
pearing at  sheriffs'  tourns,  or  frankpledges; 
and  are  not  to  be  fined  or  amerced  according  to 
their  spiritual,  but  their  temporal  means.  A 
clergyman  acknowledging  a  statute,  his  body 
is  not  to  be  imprisoned.  If  be  is  convicted  of 
a  crime  for  which  the  benefit  of  clergy  is  al- 
lowed, be  shall  not  be  burnt  in  the  hand:  and 
he  shall  have  the  benefit  of  clergy  in  infinitum, 
which  no  layman  can  have  more  than  once. 
The  clergy,  by  common  law,  are  not  to  be  bur- 
dened in  the  general  charges  of  the  laity,  nor 
to  he  troubled  nor  encumbered,  unless  express- 
ly named  and  charged  by  the  statute  :  for  gene- 
ral words  do  not  affect  them.  Thus,  if  a  hun- 
dred is  sued  for  a  robbery,  the  minister  shall 


not  contribute  ;  neither  shall  they  be  assessed 
to  tbe  highway,  to  the  watch,  ice. 

The  revenues  of  the  clergy  were  anciently 
more  considerable  than  at  present.  Kthelwolf, 
in  855,  gave  them  a  tythe  of  all  goods,  and  a 
tenth  of  all  the  lands*  in  England,  free  from 
all  secular  services,  taxes,  £ce.  The  charter 
whereby  this  was  granted  them  was  confirmed 
by  several  of  his  successors:  and  William  the 
Conqueror,  finding  the  bishoprics  so  rich, 
created  them  into  baronies,  each  barony  con- 
taining thirteen  knights'  fees  at  hast:  but 
since  the  Reformation  the  bishopries  are  much 
impoverished.  The  revenues  of  the  inferior 
clergy,  in  general,  are  small  ;  a  third  part  of 
the  best  benefices  being  anciently,  by  the  pope's 
grant,  appropriated  to  monasteries,  upon  tbe 
dissolution  thereof  became  a  lay-fee.  See  Be- 
nefice. 

Clekc.y,  Pricilegiton  clerical^,  or  benefit 
of  clergy,  denotes  an  ancient  privilege  of  tbe 
church,  consisting  in  this,  that  places  conse- 
crated to  religious  duties  were  exempted  from 
criminal  arrests,  whence  proceeded  sanctuaries; 
and  that  the  persons  of  clergymen  were  ex- 
empted from  criminal  process  before  the  secu- 
lar judges  in  particular  cases.    This,  at  first, 
was  an  indulgence  granted  by  the  civil  go- 
vernment, but  it  was  afterwanls  claimed  as  an 
inherent,  indefeasible,  and  jure  divino  rig;ht  : 
and  the  clergy  endeavoured  to  extend  tbe  ex- 
emption not  only  to  almost  all  kinds  Of  crimes, 
but  to  a  variety  of  persons,  besides  those  who 
were  properly  of  their  own  order.     In  Knjf. 
land,  though  this  privilege  was  allowed  in 
some  capital  cases,  it  was  not  universal! v  ad- 
mitted.   The  method  of  granting  it  w  as  set- 
tled in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  which  required, 
that  the  prisoner  should  first  be  arraigned,  and 
then  claim  his  benefit  of  clergy,  by  way  of  de- 
clinatory plea,  or,  after  conviction,  by  way  of 
arrest  of  judgment,  which  latter  mode  is  most 
usually  practised.    This  privilege  was  origi- 
nally confined  to  those  who  had  the  habit u m 
it  tons  ma  m  rferinifan  :  but  in  process  of  time 
every  one  was  accounted  a  clerk,  and  admitted 
to  this  benefit,  who  could  read;  so  that,  after 
the  invention  of  printing,  and  the  dissemina- 
tion of  learning. this  became  a  very  comprehen- 
sive test,  including  laymen  as  well  as  divines. 

This  privilege  was  formerly  admitted,  even 
in  cases  of  murder  ;  but  the  ancient  course  of 
the  law  is  much  altered  upon  this  head.  By 
the  statute  of  lh  Kliz.  cap.  vii.  clerks  are  no 
more  committed  to  their  ordinary  to  be  pureed  : 
hut  every  man  to  whom  the  benefit  of  clerjjv  is 
granted,  though  not  in  orders,  is  put  to  read 
at  the  bar,  after  he  is  found  guilty  and  con- 
victed of  such  felony,  and  so  burnt  in  the  hand, 
and  set  free  for  thefiist  time,  if  the  ordinary  or 
deputy  standing  by,  do  say.  Legit  ut  clericus  : 
otherwise  he  shall  suffer  death. 

1 1  appears  by  our  law  books,  that  laymen 
that  could  read  hail  the  privilege  of  the  clerg-y 
ever  since  2"»  Kdw.  III.  which  allowance  never 
was  condemned  in  parliament,  but  rather  ap- 
proved of. 

It  is  natural  to  ask  for  what  crimes  the  pri- 
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vilegimm  clerieale,  or  benefit  of  clergy,  ia  to  be 
allowed.  And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  neither 
in  high  treason,  nor  in  petit  larceny,  nor  in  any 
mere  misdemeanors,  it  was  indulged  at  the 
common  Law:  and  therefore  we  may  lay  it 
down  as  a  rule,  that  it  was  allowable  only  in 
petit  treason,  and  capital  felonies  ;  which  for 
tbe  most  part  became  legally  entitled  to  this  in- 
dulgence, by  the  statute  de  ctero,  25  Ed  w.  III. 
stat.  3.  c.  4.  which  provides,  that  clerks  con- 
vict for  treason  or  felonies,  touching  other  per- 
sons than  tbe  king  himself  or  his  royal  ma- 
jesty, shall  have  the  privilege  of  holy  church. 
Hot  yet  it  was  not  allowed  in  all  cases  what- 
soever: for  in  some  it  was  denied  even  in  com- 
mon law,  viz.  intidiatio  riorum,  or  lying  in 
wait  for  one  on  the  highway;  depopulatio 
agrorum,  or  destroying  and  ravaging  a  coun- 
try ;  and  combustio  domorurn,  or  arson,  that 
is,  burning  of  houses;  all  which  are  a  kind  of 
hostile  acts,  and  in  some  degree  border  upon 
treason.  And  farther,  all  these  identical  crimes, 
together  with  petit  treason,  and  very  many 
other  acts  of  felony,  are  ousted  of  clergy  by 
particular  acts  of  parliament. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  mav  observe  the  fal- 
lowing rules:  I.  That  in  all  felonies,  whether 
new  created,  or  by  common  law,  clergy  is  now 
allowable,  unless  taken  away  by  act  of  par- 
liament. 2.  That  where  clergy  ii  taken  away 
from  the  principal,  it  is  not  of  course  taken 
away  from  the  accessory,  unless  he  be  also 
particularly  included  in  the  words  of  the  sta- 
tute. 3.  That  when  the  benefit  of  clergy  is 
taken  away  from  the  offence  (as  in  case  of 
murder,  buggery,  robbery,  rape,  and  burglary), 
a  principal  in  the  second  degree,  heirg  present, 
aiding  and  abetting  the  crime,  is  as  well  ex- 
cluded from  his  clergy  as  he  that  is  a  principal 
in  the  first  degree:  but,  4.  That  where  it  is 
only  taken  away  from  the  person  committing 
the  offence  (as  in  the  case  of  stabbing,  or  com- 
mitting larceny  in  a  dwelling-house),  his  aiders 
and  abettors  are  not  excluded,  through  the  ten- 
derness of  the  law,  which  hath  determined  that 
such  statutes  shall  not  be  taken  literally. 

Lastly.  We  enquire  what  the  consequences 
are  to  the  patty  of  allowing  aim  this  benefit 
of  clergy  ?  We  speak  not  of  the  branding,  im- 
prisonment, or  transportation ;  which  are  rather 
concomitant  conditions,  than  consequences,  of 
receiving  this  indulgence.  The  consequences 
are  such  as  affect  his  present  interest,  and  fu- 
ture credit  and  capacity :  as  having  been  once  a 
felon,  but  now  purged  from  that  guilt  by  the 
privilege  of  clergy;  which  operates  as  a  kind 
of  statute  pardon.  And  we  may  observe,  I. 
That,  by  his  conviction,  he  forfeits  all  his  goods 
to  the  king ;  which,  being  once  vested  in  the 
crown,  shall  not  afterwards  be  restored  to  the 
offender.  2.  That,  after  conviction,  and  till 
he  receives  the  judgment  of  the  law  by  brand- 
ing or  the  like,  or  else  is  pardoned  by  the  king, 
he  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  felon ;  and 
subject  to  all  the  disabilities  and  other  incidents 
of  a  felon.  3.  That,  after  burning  or  pardon, 
he  is  discharged  for  ever  of  that,  and  all  other 
felonies  before  committed,  within  the  benefit 
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of  clergy ;  but  not  of  felonies  from  which  such 
benefit  is  excluded:  and  this,  by  statutes  8  Eliz. 
c.  4.  and  18  Eliz.  c.  J.  4.  Tliat,  by  the  burn- 
ing, or  pardun  of  it,  he  is  restored  to  all  capa- 
cities and  credits,  and  the  possession  of  his 
lands,  as  if  he  had  never  been  convicted.  5. 
That  what  is  said  with  regard  to  the  advantages 
of  commoners  and  laymen,  subsequent  to  the 
burning  in  the  hand,  is  equally  applicable  to 
all  peers  and  clergymen,  although  never  brand- 
ed at  all  For  they  have  the  same  privileges, 
without  any  burning,  to  which  others  arc  en- 
titled after  it. 

CLE'RfiYMAN.  #.  A  man  in  holy  orders; 
not  a  layman.  The  word  is  generally  confined 
in  its  application  to  those  who  discharge  the 
pastoral  functions  in  established  churches, 
while  those  who  officiate  among  nonconform- 
ists are  called  dissenting  ministers.  There 
seems,  however,  no  just  foundation  for  the  dis- 
tinction: for  the  word  cierk,  originally  appro- 
priated to  the  clergy,  is  from  the  Greek  EMftr, 
chosen;  and  the  appointment  of  pastors  among 
the  dissenters  is  generally  a  matter  of  free 
choice  with  those  who  are  to  be  instructed  by 
them ;  whereat  in  most  establishments  the  sp- 
in troent  of  the  clergyman  ia  completely  in- 
pendent  of  the  will  of  the  parishioners. 
CLE'RICAL.  a.  (cleric**,  Latin.)  Relat- 
ing  to  tlie  clergy  (Bacon). 

CLERK,  i.  (elerue,  Saxon.)  I.  A  clergy- 
man (dyliffe).  2.  A  scholar ;  a  man  of  let- 
ters (South).  3.  A  man  employed  under  an- 
other as  a  writer  (Shaktpcare).  4.  A  petty 
writer  in  public  offices;  an  officer  of  various 
kinds  (Arbuthnot).  5.  The  layman  who  reads 
the  responses  of  the  congregation  in  the  church, 
to  direct  the  rest. 

Under  the  4th  acceptation  of  the  word,  it  is 
necessary  to  specify  a  few  particulars.  As, 
Clerk  of  the  ifaih,  an  officer  in  the  court 
of  king's  bench,  whose  business  is  to  file  all 
bail-pieces  taken  in  that  court,  where  he 
always  attends. 

Clerk  of  the  Check,  an  officer  belonging 
to  the  king's  court;  so  called,  because  he  has 
the  check  und  controlment  of  the  yeomen  that 
belong  to  the  king,  queen,  or  prince.  He 
likewise,  by  himself  or  deputy,  sets  the  watch 
in  the  court.  There  is  also  an  officer  in  the 
navy  of  the  same  name,  belonging  to  the  king's 
yards. 

Clerk  of  the  Crown,  an  officer  in  the  king's 
bench,  who  frames,  reads,  and  records  all  in- 
dictments against  offenders  there  arraigned  or 
indicted  of  any  public  crime.  He  is  likewise 
termed  clerk  of  tbe  crown  office,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  exhibits  information  by  order  of  the 
court  for  various  offences. 

Clerk  of  the  Crown,  in  chancery,  an  of- 
ficer whose  business  it  is  constantly  to  attend 
the  lord  chancellor  in  person  or  by  deputy;  to 
write  and  prepare  for  the  great  seal  special 
matters  of  state  by  commission,  both  ordinary 
and  extraordinary. 

ChmnK-Comptrolier  of  the  King**  Home- 
hold,  an  officer  of  the  king's  court,  authorised 
to  allow  or  disallow  the  charges  of  pursuivants, 
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messenger*  of  the  green  cloth,  Scr.  to  inspect 

and  control  all  defects  of  any  of  the  inferior 
officer*;  and  to  sit  in  the  counting-house  with 
the  lord  steward  and  other  officers  of  the  house- 
hold for  regulating  such  matters. 

CLERK  of  the  Deliveries*  an  officer  of  the 
Tower,  whose  function  is  to  take  indentures 
for  all  stores  and  ammunition  issued  from 
thence. 

L'LERK  of  the.  Errors,  in  the  court  of  com. 
toon  plea*,  art  officer  who  transcribes  and  cer- 
tifies into  the  hint's  bench,  the  tenor  of  the 
record  of  the  action  on  which  the  writ  of  error, 
made  »mt  hy  the  cursitor,  is  brought  there  to 
he  determined.  In  the  kitty's  bench  the  clerk 
of  the  errors  transcribes  and  certifies  the  re- 
cords of  causes,  hy  hill,  in  thai  court,  into  the 
exchequer;  and  the  business  of  the  clerk  of  the 
errors  in  the  exchequer  is  to  transcribe  the  re- 
cords certified  thither  ont  of  the  kind's  bench, 
and  to  prepare  them  for  judgment  in  the  ex- 
cheipier-c  hamher. 

Clerk  of  the  Essoins,  in  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas,  keeps  the  essoin  roll,  or  enters  es- 
soins:  he  also  provides  parchment,  cuts  it  into 
rolls,  marks  the  number  on  them,  delivers  out 
all  the  rolls  to  every  officer,  and  receives  them 
ay. tin  when  written.    See  Kssoi.v. 

(•LKUK  of  t lit  Est rents,  an  oiheer  in  the  ex- 
chequer, who  every  term  receives  the  estreats 
out  of  the  lord  treasurer's  remembrancer's  of- 
fice, and  writes  them  out  to  he  levied  for  the 
crown. 

Clerk  of  the  Hamper*  or  flonnner,  an  of- 
ficer in  chancery,  whose  hnsiness  is  to  receive 
all  money  due  to  the  king  for  the  seals  of  char- 
ters, letters  patent,  commissions  and  writs : 
also  the  tees  due  to  the  officers  for  enrolling 
and  examining  them. 

Clerk  of  tin  Enrolments*  an  officer  of  the 

court  of  common  pie. is,  that  enrols  and  exem- 
plifies all  lines  and  recoveries,  and  returns  writs 
of  entry. 

Clerk  of  the  Juries*  an  officer  of  the  com- 
mon pleas,  who  mikes  out  the  writs  called 
habeas  corpus  and  distringas,  for  juries  to  ap- 
pear either  in  that  court,  or  at  the  assises,  after 
the  pannels  are  returned  upon  the  r,  aire  facias. 
He  likewise  enters  into  the  rolls  the  awarding 
these  writs,  and  makes  all  the  continuances  till 
verdict  is  given. 

Clerk  of  the  Market,  an  officer  of  the  king's 
house,  to  whom  is  given  the  charge  of  the 
king's  measures  and  weights,  the  standards  of 
those  that  ought  to  he  used  all  over  Rngland. 

Clerk  of  the  Ordnance,  an  officer  that 
registers  all  orders  concerning  the  king's 
ordnance  in  the  Tower. 

Clerk  of  the  Outlawries,  an  officer  of  the 
common  pleas,  and  deputy  to  the  attorney  ge- 
neral, for  making  out  all  writs  of  capias  utla- 
gatum,  after  outlawry,  to  which  there  must  be 
the  king's  attorney's  name. 

Click k  of  the  Paper-office,  an  officer  be- 
longing to  the  king's  bench,  whose  business 
is  to  make  up  the  paper-books  of  special  plead- 
ings  in  that  court. 

L'LBRK  of  the  Patliamctt,  is  an  officer  who 
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records  all  things  done  in  parliament;  and  en- 
grosses them  fairly  into  parchment  rolls,  for 
the  better  preservation  of  them  to  posterity.  <  >f 
these  there  are  two:  one  of  the  house  of  lords, 
and  the  other  of  the  house  of  commons. 

Clerk  of  the  Pearc,  is  an  officer  belong- 
ing to  the  session  of  the  peace,  whose  duty  is 
at  the  session  to  read  the  indictments,  to  enrol 
the  acts,  and  draw  the  processes:  also  to  cer- 
tify in  the  king's  bench  transcripts  of  indict* 
merits,  outlawries,  attainders,  and  convictions, 
bad  before  the  justices  of  the  peace  within  the 
time  limited  by  statute. 

Clerk  of  the  Pelts,  an  officer  that  belongs 
to  the  exchequer,  whose  business  is  to  enter 
every  teller's  bill  into  a  parchment  roll,  called 
pellis  reccptornm,  and  to  make  another  roll  of 
payments,  called  pellis  exitunm. 

Cler  k  of  the  petty  I  tag,  an  officer  of  the 
court  of  chancery,  whereof  there  are  three,  the 
master  of  the  rolls  being  the  chief:  their  bu- 
siness is  to  record  the  return  of  all  inquisitions 
out  of  every  shire,  to  make  out  patents  of  cus- 
tomers, gangers,  comptrollers,  &e.  liberates 
upon  extents  of  statutes  staple,  conge  d'elires 
for  bishops,  summons  of  the  nobility,  clergy, 
and  burgesses  to  parliament,  and  commissions 
directed  to  knights,  and  others,  of  every  shire, 
for  assessing  subsidies  and  taxes. 

CLERK  of  the  Pipe,  an  officer  of  the  ex- 
chequer, u  ho  having  the  accounts  of  all  debts 
due  to  the  king,  delivered  Out  of  the  remem- 
brancer's office,  charges  them  in  a  great  roll 
Added  up  like  a  pipe. 

Clerks  of  the  Privy  seal,  four  officers  that 
attend  the  lord  privy  seal,  for  writing  and 
making  out  all  things  that  are  sent  by  warrant 
from  the  signet  to  the  privv  seal,  and  to  be 
passed  the  great  seal  ;  and  likewise  to  make 
ont  privy  Real*,  upon  special  occasions  of  his 
majesty  s  affairs,  as  for  loan  of  money,  or  the 
like.  * 

Clerk  of  the  Polls,  an  officer  of  the  chan- 
cery, whose  business  is  to  make  searches  after, 
and  copies  of  deeds,  officers,  fccc. 

C  lerk  of  the  Signet,  is  an  officer  con- 
tinually attending  on  the  king's  principal  se- 
cret! try:  who  has  custody  of  the  privy-signet, 
as  well  for  sealing  the  king's  private  fetters,  as 
for  such  grants  as  pass  his  majesty's  hands  by 
bills  signed.  Of  these  there  are  four,  who  at- 
tend in  their  turn,  and  have  their  diet  at  the 
secretary's  table. 

CLERK  of  the  Treasury,  an  officer  of  the 
common  pleas,  who  has  charge  of  the  records 
of  the  nisi  prius,  the  fees  due  for  all  searches, 
and  the  certifying  of  all  records  into  the  king's 
bench,  when  a  writ  of  error  is  brought.  He 
also  makes  out  all  writs  of  supersedeas  de  non 
molestauda,  which  are  granted  for  the  defend- 
ants while  the  writ  of  error  is  depending-;  and 
all  exemplifications  of  records,  being  in  the 
treasury. 

Clerk  of  the  Warrants,  is  an  officer  belong- 
ing to  the  court  of  common-pleas,  w  ho  enters 
all  warrants  of  attorney  for  plaintiff  and  defend- 
ant: and  enrols  all  deeds  of  indentures  of  bar- 
gain and  sale,  which  are  acknowledged  in  th« 
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court,  or  before  any  judges  out  of  the  court ; 
ami  it  is  his  office  to  estreat  into  the  exchequer 
•II  issues,  fines,  and  amerciaments,  which  grow 
doe  to  the  king  in  that  conrt,  for  which  he  has 
a  standing  fee  or  allowance. 

CLE'RKSHIP.  *.  (from  clerk.)  I.  Scholar- 
ship. 2.  The  office  of  a  clerk  of  any  kind 
(Sri/r). 

CLERMONT,  the  name  given  to  three 
town*  of  France,  the  most  considerable  of 
which  is  a  bishop's  see  in  the  department  of 
ay  tie  Dome,  and  late  province  of  Auvergne. 
t  is  seated  on  an  eminence,  and  is  often  called 
Clermont  Ferrand,  inconsequence  of  its  being 
united  tn  the  town  of  Mount  Ferrand  to  the 
X.E.  Many  Roman  antiquities  arc  found  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  it  is  generally  allowed 
to  be  the  Avernee  of  the  ancients.  It  was  the 
birth-place  of  the  celebrated  Paschal.  Lat.  45. 
47  N.    Lon.  3.  10  E. 

I'lirmoxt  manuscript,  is  a  copy  of 
St.  Paul's  epistles,  found  in  the  monastry  of 
Clertuont,  and  used  by  Beza,  together  with  the 
Cambridge  MS.  in  preparing  his  edition  of  the 
New  Testament.  This  copy  is  in  the  octavo 
form,  and  is  written  on  tine  vellum,  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  with  some  mutilations.  Beza  sup- 
poses that  it  is  of  equal  antiquity  With  the 
Cambridge  copy ;  but  both  were  probably 
written  by  a  Latin  scribe  in  a  later  period  than 
be  assigns  to  them. 

CLERODE'NDRON.  In  botany,  a  genus 
of  the  class  didynamin,  order  angiospermia. 
Calvx  five-cleft,  "campanulate ;  corol  with  a 
filiform  tube,  and  five-parted  equal  border; 
stamens  very  long,  placed  hetween  the  seg- 
ments of  the  corol,  which  gape  widely;  drupe 
four-seeded,  bearing  a  one-celled  uut.  Eight 
species — all  natives  of  the  East-Indies;  some 
of  them  trees,  with  elegant  terminal  panicles, 
and  scarlet  flowers;  others  shrubs  with  white 
flowers,  with  a  slender  tube. 

CLEROMANCY,  a  kind  of  divination  per- 
formed by  throwing  dice,  or  little  bones,  and 
observing  the  points  or  marks  turned  up. 

CLEROTI,  public  arbitrators  among  the 
Athenians. 

CLE'RCS.  In  the  Fabrician  system  of  en- 
tomology, a  tribe  of  the  genus  attelabus  of  co- 
leopterous insects.    Sec  Attelabus. 

CLESIDES,  a  Greek  painter,  about  276 
rears  before  Christ,  who  revenged  the  injuries 
he  had  received  from  queen  Stratooice,  by  re- 
presenting her  in  the  arms  of  a  fislierman. 
Ho  never  indecently  the  painter  might  represent 
the  queen,  she  was'  drawn  with  such  personal 
beauty,  that  she  preserved  the  piece,  and  libe. 
rally  rewarded  the  artist. 

CLE'THRA.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
class  drcandria,  order  roonogynia.  Calyx  five- 
parted  ;  petals  five ;  stigma  three-cleft ;  cap- 
sale  three-celled,  thrce-valved.  Four  species, 
chiefly  natives  of  North  America. 

The  species  most  commonly  propagated,  and 
mostdeserving  of  propagation  among  ourselves, 
is  c.  aluifolia,  a  native  of  Virginia,  with  leaves 
te^lightly  pubescent  underneath; 
,  bracted.  This  beautiful  shrub, 


in  moist  situations,  which  it  prefers,  rises  to 
about  eight  or  ten  feet  high  ;  its  leaves  resem- 
ble the  alder,  whence  its  specific  name ;  and 
its  flowers  are  produced  in  close  spikes  at  the 
end  of  the  branches,  and  are  elegantly  white. 

CLEVIS,  Clip,  Clivb.  At  the  beginning 
or  end  of  the  proper  name  of  a  place,  denotes 
it  to  be  situated  on  the  side  of  a  rock  or  hill. 

CLEVELAND,  a  district  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  York,  on  the  borders  of  Durham. 

CLE'Y  ER.  a.  1.  Dexterous  ;  skilful  (Ad- 
dison). 2.  Just;  fit;  proper;  commodions 
(Pope).  3.  Well-shaped ;  handsome  (Arbuth- 
not). 

CLE'VERLY.  ad.  (from  clever.)  Dex- 
terously; fitly;  handsomely  (Hudibrat). 

CLE'VERNESS.  #.  (from  clever.)  Dex- 
terity ;  skill ;  accomplishment. 

CLEVES,  a  town  of  Westphalia,  in  Ger- 
many, belonging  to  the  king  of  Prussia.  I  n  the 
citadel  is  an  inscription  setting  forth  that 
Cains  Julius  Caesar  was  the  founder,  in  the 
year  698  from  the  building  of  Rome.  It  is  60 
miles  S.E.  of  Amsterdam.  Lat.  51.  5  N. 
Lon.  5.  50  E. 

CLEW.  #.  (clype,  Saxon.)  I.  Thread 
wound  upon  a  bottom  (Roscommon).  2.  A 
guide  ;  a  direction  (Smith) 

To  Clew,  v  n.  To  clew  the  tail*,  is  to 
raise  them,  in  order  to  he  furled. 

CL1  HA DI C3L  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
class  monoecia,  order  pentandria.  Male  :  calyx 
common,  imbricate  ;  florets  of  the  ray  female 
three  or  four;  seed  an  umbilicate  drupe.  One 
species  only  ;  a  native  of  Surinam,  with  op- 
posite peduncles;  and  common-calyx  violet 
hued  when  ripe. 

To  CLICK,  v.  n.  (clicken,  Dutch.)  To  make 
a  sharp,  small,  successive  noise  (Gay). 

CLI'CKER.  m.  The  servant  of  a  salesman, 
who  stands  at  the  door  to  invite  customers. 

CLI'CKET.  ».  The  knocker  of  a  door. 

CLIENT,  among  the  Romans,  a  citizen 
who  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  some 
great  man,  who  in  respect  of  that  relation  was 
called  patron.  The  term  client  is  now  used  to 
denote  a  party  in  a  law  suit,  who  has  turned 
over  the  cause'iuto  the  bauds  of  a  counsellor  or 
solicitor. 

Cli'ent.  *.  (client,  Latin.)  I.  One  who 
applies  to  an  advocate  for  counsel  and  defence 
(Taylor).  2.  A  dependant  (Ben  Jonton). 

CLl'KNTED./Hirf.  a. Supplied  with  clients 
(Carew).  , 

CLIENTE'LE.  #.  (clientala,  Latin.)  The 
condition  or  office  of  a  client  (Ben  Jonton). 

CLI'ENTSHIP.  *.  (from  client.)  The  con- 
dition of  a  client  (Dryden). 

CLI FF.  *.  (clivus,  Latin,  clip,  Saxon.)  A 
steep  rock ;  a  rock  broken  and  craggy  (Bacon). 

Clifp,  or  K i no's  Cliff,  a  small  town  in 
Northamptonshire,  having  a  market  on  Tues- 
days.   Lat.  52.  33  N.    Lon.  0.  37  W. 

CUFFORTIA.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
class  dioecia,  order  poly  and  na.  Calyx  three 
leaved,  superior ;  corolless,  female :  styles  two ; 
Capsule  two-celled  ;  seeds  solitary.  'Nineteen 
species— all  Cape  plants  aud  beautiful  ever- 
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preens,  rising  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet ; 
some  with  simple,  anil* others  with  compound 
leaves.  They  may  he  best  propagated  by  cut- 
tings, and  if  the  cuttings  be  made  in  spring  or 
summer,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed,  they  will 
soon  throw  forth  radicles. 

CLIMACTERIC,  among  physicians  and 
astrologers  (fromr/ti/i«rc/er,  a  ladder),  a  critical 
year  in  a  person's  life.  According  to  some, 
this  is  every  seventh  year;  but  others  allow  only 
those  years  produced  hy  Multiplying  7  by  the 
odd  number  3,  5,  7,  and  J),  to  he  climacterical. 
These  years,  they  say,  bring  with  them  some 
remarkable  change  with  respect  to  health,  life, 
or  fortune  ;  the  grand  climacteric  is  the  63*1 
year;  hut  some,  making  two,  add  to  this  the 
blst:  the  other  remarkable  climacterics  are  the 
7th.  21st,  35th,  -tilth,  ami  frith. 

CLIMATE,  or  (  i-imk,  in  tocography,  a 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  hounded  hy 
two  lesser  circles  parallel  to  the  equator ;  and  of 
such  a  breadth,  as  that  the  longest  day  in  the 
parallel  nearer  the  pole  exceeds  the  longest 
day  in  that  next  the  equator,  by  some  certain 
space,  as  half  an  hour,  or  an  hour,  or  a  month. 

The  beginning  of  a  climate,  is  a  parallel 
circle  in  which  the  day  is  the  shortest;  and  the 
end  of  the  climate,  is  that  in  which  the  day  is 
the  longest.  The  climates  therefore  are  reckon- 
ed from  the  equator  to  the  pole;  and  are 
so  many  zones  or  bands,  terminated  bylines 
parallel  to  the  equator:  though,  in  strictness, 
there  are  several  climates,  or  different  degrees 
of  light  or  temperature,  in  the  breadth  of  one 
zone.  Each  climate  only  differs  from  its  con- 
tiguous ones,  in  that  the  longest  day  in  sum- 
mer is  longer  or  shorter,  by  half  an  hour,  for 
instance,  in  the  one  place  than  in  the  other. 

As  the  climates  commence  in  the  equator, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  first  climate,  that  is,  at 
the  equator,  the  day  is  just  12  hours  long;  but 
at  the  end  of  it,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  2d 
climate,  the  longest  day  is  12  hours  and  a  half 
long  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  2d,  or  beginning  of 
the  3d  climate,  the  longest  day  is  13  hours 
long;  and  so  of  the  rest,  as  far  as  the  polar 
circles,  where  the  hour  climates  terminate, 
and  month  climates  commence.  And  as  an 
hour  climate  is  a  space  comprised  between  two 
parallels  of  the  equator,  in  the  first  of  which 
the  longest  day  exceeds  that  in  the  latter  by 
half  an  hour;  so  the  month  climate  is  a  space 
contained  between  two  circles  parallel  to  the 
polar  circles,  and  having  its  longest  day  longer 
or  shortcrthan  that  of  its  contiguous  one,  by  a 
month  or  30  day*.  Hut  some  authors,  as 
Ricciolus,  make  the  longest  day  of  the  con- 
tiguous climates  to  differ  by  half  hours,  to 
about  the  latitude  of  15  degrees;  then  to 
differ  by  an  hour,  or  sometimes  two  hours, 
to  the  polar  circle;  and  after  that  by  a  month 
each.  See  tables  of  climates  in  Varenius, 
chap.  25,  prop.  13. 

Vulgarly  the  term  climate  is  bestowed  on 
any  country  or  region  differing  from  another, 
either  in  respect  of  the  seasons,  the  quality  of 
-oil,  or  even  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants, 
^•ny  regard  to  the  length  of  the  longest 


Climates  (Different  temperature  of).  The 
presence  of  the  sun  is  one  of  the  principal  sources 
of  heat,  anil  its  absence  the  cause  of  cold ;  and 
were  these  the  only  sources  of  heat  and  cold,  in 
the  same  parallel  of  Uiitude,  there  would  be  tlie 
same  degree  of  heat  or  eold  at  the  same  season ; 
but  this  is  found  to  be  contrary  to  matter  of  fact : 
the  temperature  of  the  eastern  coast  of  North 
America  is  much  colder  than  the  western  coast  of 
Europe,  under  the  same  latitude.  Very  hot  days 
are  frequently  felt  in  the  coldest  climates ;  and 
very  cold  wealher,  even  perpetual  snow,  is  found 
in  countries  under  the  equator.  We  must  there- 
fore seek  for  other  causes  of  heat  and  cold,  2nd 
the»e  must  evidently  be  partly  local. 

One  great  source  of  heat   is  from  the  earth ; 
whether  this  arises  from  any  central  fire,  or  from 
a  mass  of  heat  diffused  through  the  earth,  it  is  not 
perhaps  easy  to  say;  the  latter  cause  is  perhaps  the 
most  probable ;  and  in  this  case,  the  heat  which  is 
thus  gradually  lost  is  renewed  again  by  tlie  son. 
This  heat  imparted  from  the  earth  to   the  aUno- 
*phere,  tends  greatly   to  moderate  the  severity  of 
the  winter's  cold.    It  is  found  by  observation,  last 
the  same  degree  of  heat  resides  in  all  subterraneous 
places  at  the  same  depth,  varying  a  little  at  dif- 
ferent depths,  but  is  never  less  than  36°  of  Fahrrn- 
heit's  thermometer.     There  is  however  an  excep- 
tion to  this   in  mines,  where  there  are  probably 
some  chemical   operations  going  forwards.  Mr. 
Kirwan,  in  his  estimate  of  the   Temperature  of 
different  Latitudes,  and  to   whom   we   are  prio- 
ci pally  indebted  for  what  wc  shall  here  give  upon 
this  subject,  observes,  that  at  80  or  90  feet  (if  ibis 
depth  have  any  communication  with  the  open  air, 
and  perhaps  at  a  much  less  depth,  if  there  be  no 
such  communication)  the  temperature  of  the  earth 
varies  wry  liitle,  and  generally  approaches  to  the 
mean  annual  heat.    Thus  the  temperature  of  springs 
is  nearly  the  same  as  the  mean  annual  temperature, 
and  varies  very  little  in   different  seasons.  The 
temperature  of  the  cave  at  the  observatory  at  Pahi 
is  about  5?$  degrees,  and  varies  about  balf  a  degree 
in  very  cold  years ;  its  depth  is  about  DO  feet.  'IV 
internal  heat  of  the  earth  in  our  climate  is  always 
above  40°,  and  therefore  the  snow  generally  begins 
to  melt  tir  t  at  the  bottom.      The  next  source  of 
heat  is  the  condensation   of  vapour.    It  is  weil 
known  that  vapour  contains   a  great  quantity  of 
heat,  which  produces  no  other  efloct  but  thai  of 
making  it  assume   an  aerial,  expanded  state,  until 
the   vapour  is   condensed    Into  a   liquid  ;  during 
which   condensation,    a   certain   quantity    of  heat 
escapes,   and  warms  ihe  surrounding  atmosphere. 
Tliis  condensation  is  frequently  formed  by  the  at- 
traction of  an  electrical  cloud,  and  hence  arises  the 
great  sultriness   which   wc    frequently  experience 
before   tain,   and   particularly    before  a  thumirr 
storm. 

As  the  earth  is  one  of  ihe  great  sources  of  heat, 
warming  the  surrounding  air,  distance  from  the 
earth  must  be  a  source  of  cold ;  and  thus  we  find 
that  as  you  ascend  in  the  atmosphere,  the  cold  »r- 
ereases.  In  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  the  temperatur* 
of  the  earth  being  47°,  at  the  estimated  height  cf 
11,081  feet  it  was  found  to  be  21°,  or  11°  below 
congelation,  by  M.  Charles,  who  ascended  in  a  bal- 
loon. And  lord  Mulgrave,  at  the  bottom  cf 
llackluyt-hill,  lat  80°,  found  the  temperature  of 
the  air  30°  ;  but  on  the  top,  at  the  height  of  I4W 
feet,  only  42°.  Hence  we  find,  that  the  high-si 
mountains,  even  under  the  equator,  have  tbrr 
tops  continually  covered  with  snow.  Mr  Rouguw 
found  ihe  cold  at  P.nchina,  one  of  the  Conlelie.f. 
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immediately  under  the  line,  to  extend  from  7*  to  9" 
below  the  freezing  point  every  morning  before  tun. 
rite;  and  hence  it  a  certain  height,  which  varies 
in  almost  every  latitude,  it  constantly  freezes  at 
night  all  the  year  round,  though  in  the  warm  cli- 
mates it  thaws  in  the  same  degree  the  next  day. 
This  height  he  calls  the  lower  term  of  congelation : 
between  the  tropics  he  places  it  ut  the  height  of 
li,.r»77  feet,  English  measure.  The  next  great 
source  of  cold  is  evaporation.  The  same  cause 
which  makes  the  condensation  of  vapour  a  source 
of  heat,  makes  evaporation  the  source  of  cold ;  as 
ii  absorbs  the  fire  in  the  latter  instance,,  which  it 
gives  out  iu  the  former:  the  heat  thus  absorbed  is 
railed  latent  heat,  it  producing,  in  that  state,  no 
wnsaiion  of  warmth.  At  a  certain  height  above 
the  lower  term  of  congelation  it  never  freezes,  not 
because  the  cold  decreases,  but  because  the  vapours 
do  not  ascend  so  high;  the  height  Mr.  Bouguer 
rails  the  upper  term  of  congelation,  and  under  the 
equator  he  fixes  it  at  this  height  of  28,000  feet  Mr. 
Ktrwan  has  given  us  the  following  mean  height  of 
the  upper  and  lower  terms  of  congelation,  fur  the 
latitude  of  esery  five  degrees,  in  feeU 


Lat. 

Alt.  lower 
Term. 

Alt.  upper 
Term. 

Lat. 

Alt. lower 
Term 

Alt  upper 
Term. 

0° 

______ 

15577 

_«0U0 

45° 
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13730 

5 
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50 
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10 
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55 
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15 
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00 
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65 
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4676 

25 

1  iO-0 

.3423 

ro 

1557 

2»09 

30 

11592 

24)838 

75 

748 

1346 

35 

1M3G4 

19169 

BO 

1.0 

207 

40 

90lu* 

16207 

Sometimes  the  temperature  of  the  upper  air  is 
higher  than  that  of  the  lower  air,  particularly  when 
a  large  mass  of  vapours  is  condensed  by  electrical 
agency  ;  fur  no  part  of  the  heat  given  out  by  that 
oase  being  lost  by  communication  with  air  much 
colder,  that  which  surrounds  the  vapours  so  con- 
densed, must  be  heated  to  a  considerable  degree. 
The  clouds  by  absorbing  the  sun's  rays,  are  more 
htated  than  the  clear  air  would  be.  These,  and 
caber  circumstances,  render  the  true  height  of  the 
terms  of  congelation  at  any  time  subject  to  consi- 
derable uncertainly. 

The  clearing  away  of  woods  lessens  the  vapours, 
and  consequently  diminishes  the  quantity  of  rain, 
and  increases  the  temperature.  Several  parishes  in 
Junaica  which  used  to  produce  fine  crops  of  sugar 
canes,  are  now  dry  for  nine  months  in  a  year,  and 
arc  turned  into  cattle-pens,  through  the  clearing 
away  of  the  woods.  Hence,  water  is  most  plentiful 
in  those  countries  where  woods  abound,  and  the 
best  springs  are  there  found.  In  America,  since 
the  woods  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  towns 
have  been  cut  down,  many  streams  ha\-e  become 
dry ;  and  others  have  been  reduced  so  low,  as  to 
cau«t  great  interruptions  to  the  miller. 

Of  evaporation,  the  following  facts  moy  be  ob- 
srrvtd.     |.   That  in  our  climates,  evaporation  is 

 >t  four  times  as  great  from  the  2 1st  of  March 

to  ilie  .1st  of  September,  as  from  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember to  the  V I  st  of  March.  2.  That,  other  cir- 
cunnuu. c-i  being  the  same,  it  is  greater  in  pro- 
portion si  the  diflereiKe  between  the  temperature 


of  the  air,  and  that  of  the  evaporating  surface  ia 
greater;  and  so'  much  the  smaller,  as  the  differ- 
ence is  smaller;  and  therefore  smallest,  when  the 
temperature  of  the  air  aud  evaporating  liquor  are 
equal.     The  former  part  of  this  proposition  how- 
ever requires  some  restriction;  for  if  air  be  more 
than  1 5  degrees  colder  than  the  evaporating  sur- 
face, there  is  scarce  any  evaporation ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  deposits  its  moisture  on  the  surface  of 
the  liquor.    3.   The  degree  of  cold  produced  by 
evaporation  is  always  much  greater,  when  the  air 
is  warmer  than  the  evaporating  surface,  than  that 
which  is  produced  when  the  surface  is  warmer  than 
the  air.    Hence,  warm  winds,  as  the  Sirocco  and 
Harmatan,  are  more  drying  than  cold  winds.  4. 
Evaporation  is  more  copious  when  the  air  is  less 
loaded  with  vapours,  and  if  therefore  greatly  pro- 
moted by  cold  winds  flowing  into  warmer  coun- 
tries.   5.  Evaporation   is  greatly  increased  by  a 
current  of  air  or  wind  flowing  over  the  evaporating 
surface,  because  unsaturated  air  is  constantly  brought 
into  contact  with  it.    Hence,  calm  days  are  hottest, 
as  has  commonly  been  remarked.    6.  Tracts  of 
land  covered  with  trees  or  vegetables  emit  more 
vapour  than  the  same  space  covered  with  water. 
Mr.   Williams   (Philadelphia   Transactions)  fcund 
this  quantity  to  amount  to  £  more.    Hence  the 
air  about  a  wood  or  forest   is   made   colder  by 
evaporation  from  trees  and  shrubs,  while  the  plants 
themselves  are  kept  in  a  more  moderate  heat,  and 
secured  from  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun  by  the 
vapours  perspired  from  the  leaves.    Thus,  we  find 
the  shade  of  vegetables  more  effectual  to  cool  us, 
as  well  as  more  agreeable,  than  the  shade  from 
rocks  and  buildings. 

The  heat  and  cold  of  different  countries  are 
transmitted  from  one  to  the  other  by  the  medium 
of  winds. 

From  what  has  been  observed  it  is  manifest- 
that  some  situations  are  better  fitted  to  receive  or 
communicate  heat  than  others;  thus,  high  and 
mountainous  situations  being  nearer  to  the  source 
of  cold  than  lower  situations;  and  countries  co- 
vered with  woods,  as  they  prevent  the  access  of,  the 
sun's  rays  to  the  earth,  or  to  the  snow  which  they 
may  conceal,  and  present  more  numerous  evapo- 
rating surfaces,  must  be  eclder  than  open  coun- 
tries, though  situated  in  the  same  latitude.  And 
since  all  tracts  of  land  present  iufinite  varieties  of 
situation,  uniform  results  cannot  heie  be  expected. 
Mr.  Kirwan  observes,  therefore,  that  it  is  on  water 
only  that  we  must  seek  for  a  standard  situation 
with  which  to  compare  the  temperature  of  other 
situations.  Now  the  globe  contains,  properly 
speaking,  but  two  great  tracts  of  water,  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean;  which  may 
each  be  divided  into  north  snd  south,  as  tl>ey  lie 
on  the  northern  or  southern  side  of  the  equator.  In 
this  tract  of  water,  he  chose  that  situation  for  a 
standard  which  recommends  itself  most  by  its  sim- 
plicity, and  freedom  from  any  but  the  "most  per- 
manent causes  of  alteration  of  temperature ;  viz. 
that  part  of  the  Atlantic  which  lies  between  80° 
north  and  45°  south  latitude,  and  extending  south- 
wards as  far  as  the  Gulph  Stream,  and  to  within  a 
few  leagues  of  the  coast  of  America ;  and  that  part 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  which  lies  between  45°  nortii 
and  4(>°  south  latitude,  and  from  UU°  to  '.'75°  east 
longitude.  Within  this  space,  the  mean  annual  tem- 
perature will  be  found  cs  expressed  by  tbc  follow- 
ing table.  The  temperatures  beyond  80°  latitude 
are  added,  though  not  strictly  within  the  stand- 
ard. 
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A  Table  of  the  mean  Annual  Temperature  of  the 
standard  situation,  in  every  degree  of  Latitude. 
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Tlic  rule  by  which  this  table  Ins  ln>en  computed 
was  given  by  the  famous  astronomer  Tobias  Mayer 
of  Gottingen,  aud  is  as  follows;  it  was  const  meted 
from  knowing  the  mean  annual  temperatures  of 
two  latitude*.  Let  x  be  the  sine  of  the  latitude; 
then  the  mean  annual  temperature  will  be  *\ 
— 53  x«*;  tint  is,  from  84  subtract  53  multi- 
plied into  the  square  of  the  sine  of  the  latitude, 
and  the  remainder  is  the  mean  annual  tempe- 
rature. 

The  temperatures  of  different  years  differ  very 
little  near  the  equator,  but  they  differ  more  and 
more  as  you  approach  the  poles. 

It  scarcely  ever  freezes  in  latitudes  under  35°,  ex- 
cept in  high  situations ;  and  it  scarcely  ever  hails  in 
luiitud  s  higher  than  60°. 

In  latituiies  between  35°  and  GO",  in  places  ad- 
jacent to  the  sea,  it  generally  thaws  «rh<  n  tin-  sun's 
altitude  is  40°  or  upwards:  and  kMo.H  begins  to 
freeze,  until  the  sun's  meridian  altitude  is  below 
40°. 

The  greatest  cold  in  all  latitudes  in  our  hemi- 
sphere, is  gem  tally  about  hall  an  hour  before  sun- 
rise. The  greatest  heat  in  all  latitudes  between 
00°  and  45"  is  about  half  past  2  oYlock  in  the  af- 
ternoon ;  between  latitudes  45°  aud  35".  about  2 
o'clock ;  between  latitudes  35"  and  25",  about 
halt  past  I  o'clock;  and  letwun  latitude  2"'°  and 
the  equator,  about  1  o'clock.  On  sea,  the  ditli.rencc 
between  th<>  heat  of  day  ami  nifiht  is  not  .so  great  :\i 
on  land,  particularly  ill  low  latiiudt  I. 

In  all  latitudes,  January  is  the  coldest  month. 
July  is  the  waruust  mouth  in  all  latitudes  above 
4*1";  but  in  lower  1  .li'.udes,  August  is  the  warmest. 
The  temperatura  of  April  approaches  mor«;  nearly 


to  the  mean  annual  temperature,  than  any  other 
month. 

In  the  highest  latitudes  we  often  meet  with 
heat  of  75"  or  8»>°  ;  and  in  latitudes  5}i°  and  Gu° 
the  heat  of  July  is  frequently  greater  than  in  lati- 
tude 51°. 

All  countries  lying  to  the  windward  of  high  moun- 
tains, or  extensive  forests,  are  warmer  than  those  to 
the  leeward  of  the  same  latitude. 

The  vicinity  to  the  sea  is  another  circumstance 
which  ■fleet*  "the  temperature  of  a  climate ;  a.«  it 
moderates  the  heat  from  the  laud,  and  brings  the 
atmosphere  down  to  a  standard  best  fitted  to  the 
human  constitution.  In  our  hemisphere,  countries 
which  lie  to  the  south  of  any  sea,  are  warmer  than 
those  that  have  the  sea  lie  to  the  south  of  them, 
because  the  winds  that  should  cool  them  in  winter 
are  mitigated  by  pa^sin^  over  the  sea;  whereas  those 
which  are  northward  of  the  sea,  are  cooler  in  summer 
by  the  breeze*  from  it.  A  northern  or  southern 
bearing  off  the  sea,  renders  a  country  warmer  than  an 
eastern  or  western  bearing. 

Islands  participate  more  of  temperature  arising 
fiom  the  sea,  aud  are  therefore  warmer  than  con- 
tinents. 

The  soils  of  large  trac'.s  of  land  have  their  share  in 
influencing  the  temperature  of  the  country:  thus, 
sti.-.ies  and  sand  heat  and  cool  more  readily,  and  to  a 
greater  degree,  than  mould;  hence,  the  violent  heats 
in  the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Africa;  and  the  in- 
tei  M  cold  of  Terra  del  FuegO,  and  other  stony  cuuti- 
tiies  in  cold  latitudes. 

Vegetables  considerably  a!fcct  the  lemperaturv  of  a 
climate.  Wooded  countries  are  much  colder  than 
those  which  arc  open  an  i  cultivated. 

Every  habitable  latitude  enjoys  a  heat  of  G0°  at 
least,  for  two  months,  and  tins  is  necessary  for  the 
growth  and  maturity  of  corn.  The  quickness  of 
vegetation  in  the  higher  latitudes  proceeds  from  the 
time  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon,  Hain  is  but 
little  wanted,  as  the  earth  is  sufficiently  moistened 
by  the  liquefaction  of  the  snow  that  covers  it  during 
the  winter.  In  this  we  cannot  sufficiently  uiimire 
the  wise  disposition  of  Providence. 

It  is  owing  to  the  same  provident  hand  that  the 
gUdie  of  the  earth  is  intersected  with  seas  and  moun- 
tains, in  a  manner,  that  seems  on  its  first  appearance, 

altogether  irregular  and  fortuitous;  presenting  lo  the 

eye  of  ignorance  the  view  ot  an  immense  ruin:  but 

when  the  effects  of  these  m  <  mii'g  irregularities  on 
the  earth  are  carefully  inspected.  On  v  are  found  most 
bonenciaJi  ami  even  necetsiry  to  the  welfare  of  its 
Inhabitants;  for  to  say  nothing  of  the  advantages 
of  trade  am!  commerce,  which  could  not  exist  Willi- 
out  Be**,  we  have  seen  that  it  is  by  their  vicinity, 
that  the  cold  of  higher  latitudes  is  moderated,  and 
the  he.it  of  the  lower.  It  is  by  the  want  of  seas,  that 
the  interior  parts  of  Asia  as  Slcna  and  Great  Tar- 
tary,  as  well  as  those  of  Africa,  are  rendered  almost 
Uninhabitable;  a  circumstance  which  furnishes  a 
strong  prejudice  Kgainst  the  opinion  of  those  who 
think  those  countries  were  ti  c  original  habitations  of 
man. 

In  the  same  manner,   mountains  are  necessary, 

not  only  as  the  reservoirs  of  rivers,  but  as  a  defence? 
against  the  violence  of  heat  in  the  warm  latitudes; 
without     the     Alps,     Pyrenees,     Apennines,  the 

mountains  of  Dauphine,  Auvcrgne,  <vc.  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Fiance  would  be  deprived  of  the  miM 
temperature  which  they  now  enjoy.  Without  the 
Balgale  lldls,  or  Indian  Apeuninc,  India  would 
have  been  a  desert.  Hence,  Jamaica,  St.  Domingo, 
Somalia,  and  inoit  other  islands  between  the  tro- 
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pm,  art  furnished  with  mountains,  from  which  the 
breezes  proceed  which  refresh  thin). 

The  annual  beat  of  London  and  Paris  is  nearly  the 
■use;  but  from  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  end  of 


October,  ihe  heat  is  greater  at  Paris  than  at  London, 
lience,  grapes  arrive  at  greater  perfection  in  the 
r*gtiU>urbo<<d  of  Paris  than  about  London. 

Tlx  following  table  contains  a  comparison  of 
the  temperature  of  London  with  several  other 
places.  The  first  column  contains  the  place;  the 
Kcoad,  the  annual  temperature;  the  third,  the 
ttrop.rature  of  January,  that  being  the  coldest 
month ;  and  the  fourth,  the  temperature  of  July ; 
ti»t  at  London  as  the  standard,  being  estimated  at 
1<£0.  The  degree  of  cold  is  estimated  in  the  third 
tcJunjn,  and  the  degree  of  heat  in  the  fourth  and 


  C«» 

February   8 

March  20 

April   18 

Mav  14 

June  12 


An. 
Temp. 

Temp. 
Jan. 

Temp. 
July. 

Loodoa   

1000 

1000 

1000 

1098 

1040 

1037 

1040 

914 

Berlin  .......••<  *•••••  •• 

942 

811 

1383 

9«4 

746 

3590 

1008 

V  ten  na  •........««-».•. 

1)87 

1305 

1037 

ioi;7 

1730 

1*83 

IL|hm)m1I  W 

1090 

92.5 

1  139 

1170 

830 

1 196 

1309 

559 

1128 

Spanish  Town  in  Jamaica. . 

I6C»7 

1585 

491 

1349 

At  London,  by  a  mean  of  the  observations  made 
at  the  Iloyal  Society  from  1772  to  1/80,  it  appears 
Uat  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  5l°,9,  or  in 
'•hole  cumbers,  5*°;  and  the  monthly  temperature  is 


J.xmary  3S,«9 

February  42,3 

31  arch  ....46,4 

April  49,9 

Mav  56,61 

June  69.22 

July  6G,3 

August  65,85 

September  59,«3 

October  52,81 

November  44,44 

December  41,04 

test  usual  cold  is  20°,  and  happens  in 
the  greasiest  usual  heat  is  81°,  and  hap- 
prai  generally  in  July. 

The  limit*  of  the  annual  variation  arc  2°, 5,  that  is, 
I*  above,  and  l°,3  below  the  meau. 

The  greatest  variation*-  of  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  same  month  in  different  years,  are  as  tol- 

Imi 

July  2 

August  2 

September  3,5 


Jwuarv  6° 

Frhrua'ry  5 

March  4 

April         •*••     ••  *i 

Ihv  2,5 

JunV  9 


October   ..4 

November  4 

December  3 

it  appear?,  that  the  temperatures  of  the 
dificr  iuiub  leas  than  those  of  the  win- 


July   10« 

August  15 

September  18 

October  14 

November  .......  9 

December  6 


Irrv. 


'IV  iiio't  usual  variations  of  temperature  within 
the  space  of  24  hours  in  every  mouth  arc, 


At  Peter shurgh,  laL  59°.  56',  longitude  30°,  24' 
£.  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  38°,8,  from  the 
mean  of  6  years.  'lire  greatest  cold  observed  was 
that  at  which  mercury  freezes,  that  is,  39°  below 
0°  ;  but  the  greatest  mean  degree  of  cold  for  several 
years  was  25°  below  0°.  The  greatest  summer  heat, 
on  a  mean,  is  79°,  yet  once  it  amounted  to  94°.  It 
scarce  ever  hails  at  this  place. 

In  latitude  79®.  50',  lord  Mulgrave  observed  the 
greatest  heat  for  two  days  to  be'580,  and  the  least 
46°.  Mr.  Martin  observes,  that  the  weather  in  the 
polar  regions  is  very  unsteady  :  one  hour  it  blows  a 
violent  storm,  and  in  the  nejft  there  is  a  dead  calm ; 
neither  does  it  blow  long  in  any  one  point,  but  some- 
times from  every  point  within  24  hours.  After  a 
calm,  the  north  wind  springs  up  first ;  the  sky  is  sel- 
dom perfectly  clear,  and  storms  are  much  more  ire- 
quent  than  in  lower  latitudes. 

In  Europe,  unusual  cold  in  summer  may  arise, 
either  from  a  long  continuance  of  easterly  or  northerly 
winds,  or  from  frequent  and  heavy  rains,  which  are 
followed  by  great  evaporations,  or  from  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  cloudy  weather  in  June  and  July,  which 
prevents  the  earth  from  receiving  its  proper  degree 
of  heat. 

The  causes  of  unusual  cold  in  winter  may  be 
these:  1st,  Unusual  cold  in  the  preceding  summer. 
For  the  heat  in  the  winter  being  in  a  great  measure 
derived  from  the  earth,  if  this  be  deprived  of  its 
usual  heal,  the  waut  of  it  must  be  perceived  in 
winter.  The  cold  of  January  I70'.J,  was  the  severest, 
long  kuown  in  Europe  ;  and  Mr.  Derham  remark- 
ed, that  the  preceding  June  was  so  cold,  tiiat  his 
thermometer  was  near  the  freezing  point  on 
the  12th  of  that  month,  and  the  quantity  of  rain 
was  much  greater  than  usual.  Mr.  Wolf  made  the 
same  observation  in  Germany,  '.'dry.  Heavy  rains 
followed  by  easterly  or  northerly  winds.  This  cir- 
cumstance produces  great  cold  at  any  time,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  evaporation  which  then  takes 
place  by  these  dry  winds.  It  took  place  in  October 
1708,  as  Mr.  \Vo\f  observed;  and  an  intense  cold 
immediately  followed.  3dly,  Westerly  or  southeily 
currents,  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
while  easterly  or  northerly  winds  prevail  in  the 
lower.  For  the  warm  currents  arc  deprived  of 
their  moisture  by  the  cold  of  the  superior  regions ; 
and  this  descending  in  the  form  of  s.:ow,  cools  the 
inferior  strata  below  their  usual  temperature :  this 
circumstance  also  took  place  iu  1709,  when  the 
cold^vas  greatest.  4thly,  The  arrival  of  Siberian, 
or  American  winds.  Silcria  is  2iii:0  miles  east  of 
London;  but,  according  to  Mr.  Snieatuii's  com- 
putation, a  common  hi^h  wind  moves  at  the  rate 
of  35  miles  an  hour,  and  therefore  may  pass  to  us 
in  3  days  from  Siberia,  and  preserve  mm  It  of  its  ori- 
ginal degree  of  cold.  The  winds  front  America 
may  also  arrive  in  a  few  days  ;  but  their  rigour 
will  bj  abated  by  passing  over  the  sea:  but  if  the 
sea  have  been  previously  cooled  by  northerly  winds 
the  westerly  winds  may  prove  very  cold.  Mr.  Dtr- 
hain,  on  comparing  his  journals  with  those  of  Mr. 
Robie  in  New  England,  found  that,  after  a  few  days, 
the  American  winds  passed  into  England.  'Ihe 
wind  in  1784  was  equally  severe  iu  America,  as  in 
Europe.  5th!y,  'Ihe  fall  of  a  superior  stratum  of 
the  atmosphere.  This  will  h.qqtcn  when  a  cold 
wind    in  the  upper    regions  ot    the  atmosphere 
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passes  over  a  country,  the  lower  strata  of  whose 
atmosphere  are  lighter:  and  hence  a  low  state  of 
the  barometer  generally  precedes    such  extraor- 
dinary cold.    It  is  probably  for  this  reason,  that 
Holland  oftener  experiences  a  greater  degree  of 
cold  than  other  countries  under  higher  latitudes ; 
for  being  a  moist  country,  its  atmosphere  abounds 
more  in   vapours,    which   renders    it  specifically 
lighter;  thus,  during  the  great  cold  of  January 
1783,  the  barometer  was  lower  than  it  bad  been 
known  to  be  for  50  years  before,  during  that  month : 
and  Muschenbrock  remarked,  that  in  winter,  when 
the  mercury  in  the  barometer  descends,  the  cold 
increases. 

Land  is  capable  of  receiving  much  more  either 
heat  or  cold,  than  water.  In  winter  when  the 
surface  of  water  is  much  cooled  by  contact  with 
the  colder  air,  the  deeper  and  warmer  water  at  the 
bottom,  being  specifically  lighter,  rises  and  tem- 
pers the  top,  and  as  the  colder  water  constantly 
descends  during  the  winter,  in  the  following  sum- 
mer  the  surface  is  generally  warmer  than  at  greater 
depths ;  whereas  in  winter  it  is  colder ;  hence  it  has 
been  remarked,  that  the  sea  is  always  colder  in  summer 
and  warmer  in  winter,  after  a  storm,  the  water  at 
great  depths  being  mixed  with  that  at  the  surface. 
Of  the  following  observations,  the  three  first  were 
made  by  lord  Mulgrave,  the  three  next  by  Wales  and 
Bay  ley.  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Bladh.  The  third  column 
expresses  the  heat  of  the  air  over  the  surface  of  the 
sea ;  the  fourth  expresses  the  depth  of  the  sea  in 
feet ;  the  fifth  expresses  the  heat  of  the  sea  at  that 
depth,  and  the  sixth  expresses  the  heat  of  the  sea  at 
the  surface. 


Latitude. 

Time. 

Heat  of 
Air. 

Depth. 

Heat  of 
Sea. 

Heat  of 

Sur- 
face. 

67  o  N. 

June  20 

48,5 

4680 

26 

78  N. 

30 

40,5 

708 

31 

9  N. 

Aug.  31 

59,5 

4038 

32 

0 

Sept.  5 

75,5 

510 

66 

74 

24  S. 

26 

72,5 

480 

70 

70 

34.  4'  S. 

Oct.  11 

60,5 

600 

57 

59 

57  N. 

Jan.  8 

46' 

6 

40 

37 

Id 

43,6 

50 

43,6 

43,6 

55.  407  S. 

20 

47 

no 

51,5 

40 

39.  30  N. 

28 

53 

110 

59 

59 

2.  55  N. 

Feb.  25 

81 

58 

81 

81 

2.  50  N. 

26 

83 

110 

81 

84,5 

As  the  water  in  the  high  northern  and  southern 
latitudes  is,  by  cold,  rendered  heavier  than  ^at  in 
lower  warm  latitudes,  hence  arises  a  perpetual  cur- 
rent from  the  poles  to  the  equator,  which  some- 
times carries  down  Urge  masses  of  ice,  which  cool 
the  air  to  a  great  extent.  Inland  seas  of  great  ex. 
tent  have  been  frozen  in  very  severe  winters.  In 
1 668,  the  Baltic  was  so  firmly  frozen,  that  Charles 
XI.  of  Swedeo,  carried  his  whole  army  over  it: 
and  the  Adriatic  was  frozen  in  1 709.  The  tempe- 
ratures of  land  and  water  differ  more  in  winter 
than  in  summer ;  for  in  winter,  inland  countries, 
from  lat.  49°  to  70°,  are  frequently  cooled  down  to 
40°,  50°,  and  some  to  70°  below  the  freezing  point ; 
whereas,  the  sea  below  lat  76°  is  not  colder  than 
4°  below  that  point  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
except  some  narrow  seas  in  the  north  Pacific 
Ocean  ;  but  in  summer,  no  considerable  extent  of 
land  is  healed  to  more  than  15°  or  2UW  above  the 


temperature  of  the  sea,  stony  and  sandy  deserts  ex. 

cepted. 

The  temperatures  of  the  smaller  seas,  in  general, 
if  not  surrounded  wiih  high  mountains,  are  a  few 
degrees  warmer  in  summer,  and  colder  in  winter,  than 
the  standard  ocean ;  in  high  latitudes  they  are  fre- 
quently frozen. 

The  White  sea  is  frozen  in  the  winter. 

The  Gulf  of  Bothnia  is  in  a  great  measure  frozen 
in  winter ;  but  in  summer  it  is  sometimes  bested  to 
70°.  Its  general  temperature  in  July  is  from  48*  to 
56°. 

The  German  sea  is  about  3°  colder  in  winter  sod 
5°  warmer  in  summer,  than  the  Atlantic. 

The  Mediterranean  sea  is,  for  the  greater  part  of  its 
extent,  warmer  both  summer  and  winter  than  tse 
Atlantic,  which,  on  account  perhaps  of  its  greater 
density,  flows  into  it.  It  is  sometimes  frozen  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Venice.  The  Black  sea  is  colder 
than  the  Mediterranean,  and  flows  into  it. 

The  Caspian  sea  is  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  high 
mountains,  and  is  in  a  great  measure  frozen  in  wiener. 
Its  level  is  said,  by  Pallas,  to  be  lower  than  the 
ocean. 

Some  idea  r-.  r>e  formed  what  latitudes  on  tbe 
surface  of  the  ;  .-be  are  accessible  to  man,  by  coo- 
sidering  the  height  above  the  sea  of  the  inferior 
line  of  perpetual  snow.  In  the  middle  of  the  torrid 
zone,  it  appears,  from  Mr.  Bouguer's  observations, 
to  be  elevated  5201  yards,  and  4476  about  tbe 
tropics.  In  middle  latitudes  there  is  constant  snow 
at  the  height  of  3300  yards.  In  laL  80°  uortk, 
lord  Mulgrave  found  the  inferior  line  of  snow  to  be 
at  the  height  of  400  yards  :  whence  we  may  conclude, 
that  at  the  poles  there  is  constant  snow  upon  the  snr. 
face  of  the  earth  (Pinkcrton't  Geography  Abrid  ). 

To  Cli'matB.  v.  n.  To  inhabit  (Shale.). 

CLI'MATUKE.  s.  Climate  (Shaktpeare). 

CLIMAX,  or  (Jradation,  in  rhetoric,  a 
figure  wherein  the  ivord  or  expression  which 
ends  the  first  member  of  a  period  begins  the 
second,  and  so  on  ;  so  that  every  member  will 
make  a  distinct  sentence,  taking  its  rise  from 
the  next  foregoing-,  till  the  argument  and  period 
be  beautifully  finished  ;  as  in  tbe  following 
gradation  of  Dr.  Til  lot  son.  "  After  we  hare 
practised  good  actions  a  while  tbey  bvroroe 
easy ;  and  when  they  are  easy,  we  begin  to 
take  pleasure  in  them  ;  and  when  they  please 
us,  we  do  them  frequently ;  and  by  frequency 
of  acts,  a  thing  grows  into  a  habit :  and  con- 
firmed habit  is  a  second  kind  of  nature ;  and  so 
far  as  any  thing  is  natural,  so  far  it  is  necessary, 
and  we  can  hardly  do  otherwise;  nay,  we  do  U 
many  times  when  we  do  not  think  of  it,  ' 

To  CLIMB,  v.  n.  pret.  clomb  or  climbed : 
part,  clomb  or  climbed,  (cbman,  Saxon.)  To 
ascend  up  any  place ;  to  mount  by  means  of 
some  hold  or* footing  (Samuel). 

To  Climb,  v.  a.  To  ascend  ;  to  mount 
(Prior). 

CLI'MBEK.  *.  (from  climb.)  1.  One  that 
mounts  or  scales  any  place;  a  mounter;  a 
riser  (CWw).  2.  A  plant  that  creeps  upon 
other  supports  (Mortimer).  3.  The  name  of  a 
particular  herb  (Miller). 

CLIME.  *.  (from  climate.)  Climate;  re- 
gion ;  tract  of  earth  (Milton..Attertntry). 

To  CLINCH,  v.  a.  (clymxa,  Saxon.)  I.  To 
bold  in  the  hand  with  the  lingers  bent  over  it 
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(Drgden).  2.  To  contract  or  double  the  fingers  crowned  with  laurels,  holding  in  one  hand  a 

(Sc$/7).    3.  To  bend  the  point  of  a  nail  on  trumpet,  and  a  book  in  the  other.  Sometimes 

tltr  other  side.    4.  To  confirm  ;  to  fix  ;  as,  to  she  holds  a  plectrum  or  quill  with  a  lute.  Her 

etiach  an  argument.  name  signifies  honour  and  repatation,  tOuft 

Clinch,  in  the  sea  language,  that  part  of  a  gloria;  and  it  was  her  orhce faithfully  to  record 

cable  which  is  bended  about  the  ring  of  the  the  actions  of  brave  and  illustrious  heroes.  She 

anchor,  and  then  seized  or  made  fast.  had  H yacintha  by  Pterins,  son  of  Magnet. 

Clinch.  «.  (from  the  verb.)  A  pun;  an  am-  Clio.    In  zoology,  a  genus  of  the  class 

bigutty  (Hot,     Dryden).  vermes,  order  mollusca.  Body  oblong,  nayant, 

CH'NCHER.  $.  (from  clinch.)  A  cramp ;  generally  sheathed  and  furnished  with  two 

a  holdfa>t  ( Pope).  dilated  membranaceous   arms  or  wing-like 

CLINCHING,  in  the  sea  language,  a  kind  processes;  tentacles  three,  besides  two  in  the 

vf  slight  caulking  used  at  sea,  iu  a  prospect  of  mouth.     Six  species  ;  chiefly  inhabitants  of 

foal  weather,  about  the  posts:  it  consists  in  the  North  and  American  seas;  some  round,  of 

driving  a  little  oakum  into  their  seams,  to  pre-  the  sizeof  a  pea,othcrslongitudinal,re»c!nb)ii]g 

rent  the  wafer  coming  in  at  them.  a  slug. 

To  CLING,  v.  n.  pretcr.  I  clung;  partici p.  To  CLIP.  v.  a.  (cltppan,  Saxon.)    1.  To 

I  have  clung,  (klyngcr,  Danish.)  1.  To  hang  embrace,  by  throwing  the  arms  round  ;  to  en- 

apon  by  twining  round  (Swift ).  2.  To  adhere,  fold  in  the  arms  (Sidney).    2.  To  cut  with 

is  followers  or  friends  (Ben  Jonson).   3.  To  sheers  (Suckling.  Benttey).    3.  It  is  particn- 

dry  up;  to  consume  (Shakspeare).    *  larly  used  of  those  who  diminish  coin,  by  par- 

CLl'NGY.  a.  (from  cling.)  Clinging;  ad-  ing  the  edges  (Locke).    4.  To  curtail ;  to  cut 

besive.  short  (Addison).  5.  To  confine ;  to  hold  (Sh.). 

CLl'NICAL.  Cli'nick.  a.  (nx»»,  to  lie  CLl'PPEK.  *.  One  that  debases  coin  by 

down.)  That  keeps  the  bed  with  infirmity.    A  cutting  (Addison). 

clinical  lecture  is  a  discourse  upon  a  disease,  CLIPPING.  s.  The  part  cut  or  clipped  off 

made  by  the  bed  of  the  patient.  (Locke). 

Clinics,  as  used  by  the  ancient  church  his-  CLITHEKO,   a  borough  in  Lancashire, 

tartans,  signified  those  who  received  baptism  with  a  market  on  Saturdays,  and  the  remains 

oo  their  death-beds.    Magnus,  in  the  third  of  an  ancient  castle.    It  sends  two  members  to 

century,  made  a  doubt  whether  or  not  clinics  parliament.    Lat.  53.  54  N.    Lou.  2.  21  W. 

were  truly  baptised,  since  the  ordinance  was,  CL1TOMACHUS,  a  Carthaginian  philo- 

in  that  caw?,  performed  by  aspersion,  instead  sopher  of  the  third  academy,  who  was  pupil 

of  immersion.  and  successor  to  Cam  cades  at  Athens,  B.C. 

CLIN1S.    The  name  given  by  the  Greek  128.    For  an  account  of  this  philosopher,  see 

musicians  of  the  middle  ages  to  one  of  their  Brucker's  History  of  Philosophy,  by  Enfield, 

notes.  vol.  i.  p.  2o3. 

To  CLINK,  p.  n.  To  utter  a  small,  sharp,  CL1 1'ORIA.    In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 

interrupted  noi*e  (Prior).  class  diadelphia,  order  decandria.    Corol  re- 

Clink.  s.  A  sharp  successive  noise  (Sh.).  versed  ;  the  banner  very  large;  spreading,  over- 

CL1NKERS,  among  brick-makers.    See  shadowing  the  wings.    Six  species ;  India, 

Baica.  West  Indies,  America.    They  are  all  her- 

CLINOID,  clinoideus\  from  *>j>%  a  bed,  baceous  annuals  or  perennials,  of  the  kidney- 

and  wi«f,  resemblance).     Resembling  a  bed.  bean  tribe.  The  climbing  stalk  generally  rises 

The  four  processes  surrounding  the  celta  turcica  to  the  height  of  a  man.    The  flowers  are  of 

of  tbe  sphsenoid  bone  are  so  railed,  of  which  various  colours,  though  more  commonly  blue 

two  are  anterior,  and  two  posterior.  or  white. 

CLINOPODIUM.   Wild  basil,  a  genus  of  CLITORIS,  (clitoris,  xXunpc,  from  *x«*, 

U* class didynamia,  order gymnospcrtiiia.  In-  to  enclose  or  hide;  because  it  is  hid  by  the 

volocreof  many,  setaceous  bristles  placed  under  labia  pudendorum).     Columella.     A  small 

tbe  whorl;  calyx  two-lipped;  corol  with  the  glandiform  body  like  a  penis  in  miniature,  and 

upper  lip  flat  inversely  heart-shaped,  straight,  like  itf  covered  with  a  prsepuce,  or  foreskin.  It 

Three  species ;  is  situated  above  the  nymplue,  and  before  the 

1.  C.  vulgare;  found  in  our  own  hedges;  opening  of  the  urinary  passage  of  women, 
with  an  odour  between  that  of  ba*il  and  mar-  Anatomy  has  discovered  that  the  clitoris  is 
joram.  composed,  like  the  penis,  of  a  cavernous  sub- 

2.  C.  Kgyptiacnm;  a  native  of  Egypt,  an  stance,  and  of  a  jrlans,  which  has  no  pcrfora- 
herbaceous  plant  like  our  own.  tion,  but  is,  like  that  of  the  penis,  exquisitely 

3.  C.  incanum;  a  native  of  North  America,  sensible.  The  clitoris  is  the  principal  seat  of 
of  similar  form  and  odour.  pleasure  :  during  coition  it  is  distended  with 

CLI'NQCANT.  a.  (French.)  Dressed  in  blood,  and  after  the  venereal  orgasm  it  becomes 

embroidery,  in  spangles  (Shakspeare).  flaccid  and  falls.  1  ustauces  haveocenrred  where 

CLINTON,  in  geography,  the  most  north-  the  clitoris  has  been  so  enlarged,  as  to  enable  the 

em  coanty  of  tbe  state  of  New  York,  in  A  me-  female  to  have  venereal  commerce  with  others, 

rka.  and  in  Paris  this  fact  was  made  a  public  cxhibi- 

CLIO,  in  pagan  mythology,  the  first  of  the  tion  of  to  the  faculty.  Women  thus  formed  ap- 

n»wse»,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne.  Dear  to  partake,  in  their  general  form,  less  of  the 

biw  presided  over  history.    She  is  represented  female  character,  and  are  termed  hcrmaphro* 
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tide*.  'I  tie  clitoris  of  children  is  larger  in  pro- 
portion tlk»n  .11  lull  grown  women :  it  often 
pii»i«<  *•%  K<M«ii'l  ill**  external  labia  at  birth. 

t  l  i  lOiUvMl  >,  (clitoritmvs).  A  morbid 
(ii.ii.'>  ,i  cut  ul  tlic  clitoris. 

I  I.I  I » >K I (  S,  in  botany.  See  CLITOBIA. 

4  1. 1  I  I  S.  The  most  conspicuous  of  this 
».  tti«  %m  ittr  familiar  fricml  ami  foster-brother  of 
A:.  »  »i..l»-r.  He  bud  saved  the  hint's  life  in  a 
I.  ..iv  I-"' tie.  Alexander  killed  him  with  a 
t««rlii»,  ill  a  lit  of  linger,  when  he  was  in- 
|*<«M  *ieil,  because,  at  a  feast,  he  preferred  the 
•u  lUot*  of  Philip  to  those  of  his  son.  Alexan- 
•l.  i  u.tb  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  a  friend, 
h  I. <<ni  ne  had  sacrificed  in  the  hour  of  drunken- 
hrss  and  dissipation.  (Justin.  Pint.  Curt. 
<u  )  1  here  were  others,  but  of  less  note,  of 
Itlil  name. 

<  LI  VK  (Kobert,  lord),  a  celebrated  En- 
jtlmh  general.  He  was  born  at  the  family  seat 
in  Shropshire  in  1/25,  and  educated  at  several 
schools,  and  among  the  rest  at  Merchant  Tay- 
lors'. In  1 7  13  he  was  appointed  a  writer  tn 
the  India  company's  service,  and  arrived  at 
Madras  the  year  following.  In  1/17  he  ob- 
tained an  ensign's  commission  in  the  company's 
Service,  and  distinguished  himself  with  great 
courage  at  the  siege  of  Pondicberry.  He  soon 
rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant ;  and*  after  seeing 
considerable  service,  when  hostilities  ceased, 
be  returned  to  his  former  situation  as  a  writer. 
He  also  obtained  the  office  of  commissary  to 
the  troops.  In  1 733  he  came  to  England,  and 
was  presented  by  the  court  of  directors  with  a 
sword  set  with  diamonds.  He  returned  to 
India  as  governor  of  fort  St.  David,  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel ;  and  shortly  after 
his  arrival  be  assisted  admiral  Watson  in  re- 
ducing Angria  the  pirate.  When  Calcutta  was 
taken,  (.-live  went  to  Hcngal  and  took  Fort 
William.  He  defeated  Surajah  Dowla  at  the 
famous  battle  of  Plassey  ;  and  the  day  following 
entered  Muxadabad,  where  he  placed  .lather 
AlliCawu  on  the  throne.  The  mogul  conferred 
on  Clive  the  title  of  omrah  of  the  empire,  and 
be  received  a  grant  of  lands  worth  27,(!OUl.  a 
year.  In  I7«0  he  returned  to  England  and 
was  made  an  Irish  peer.  In  1764  be  went  on* 
again  to  Jlengal  as  president,  where  be  soon  re- 
stored tranquillity,  and  returned  home  in  1/67. 
In  l/b'J  he  was  made  knight  of  the  hath.  In 
1/73  a  motion  was  made  in  the  house  o^  com- 
mons to  resolve,  that  44  in  the  acquisition  of 
bis  wealth,  lord  (.'live  had  abused  the  powers 
with  which  he  was  entrusted."  He  defended 
himself  with  great  spirit  and  modesty,  and  the 
motion  was  not  only  rejected,  but  the  house 
resolved,  that  41  lord  (  live  had  rendered  great 
and  meritorious  services  to  his  country.'  He 
represented  the  borough  of  Shrewsbury  in  par- 
liament from  1 7*10  to  bis  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  1/7 J.  He  left  7<U>00l  to  the  in- 
valids in  the  company's  service.  His  lordship 
married  a  sister  of  Dr.  Maskelyne,  the  present 
astronomer-roval,  by  whom  he  had  five  chil- 
dren, (irotkiu*.) 

SMVEIIS,  in  botany.    See  ( «  a  Ll  I'M. 

^AlJA,  (from  xXt/^u,   I   wash  away) 


among  the  ancients,  was  a  subterraneous 
aqueduct,  or  common  sewer,  for  the  reception 
ami  discharge  of  the  filth  of  a  city  or  house. 

Cloaca,  in  comparative  anatomy,  the  cau.il 
in  birds,  through  which  the  egg  desceodi 
from  the  ovary  in  its  exit. 

VIA  >ACIXA,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  Cloaca?,  or  receptacles  for  the 
tilth  and  dung  of  the  whole  city,  began  by 
Tarquin  the  elder,  and  finished  byTarquin  the 
proud.  There  were  also  public  officers  cbosea 
to  take  care  of  the  Cloacae,  called  curators 
cloacarum  urbis. 

CLOAK,  s.  (lacb,  Saxon.)  1.  The  outer 
garment  (Pope).  2.  A  concealment ;  a  cover 
(Peter). 

To  Cloak,  v.  a.  1.  To  cover  with  a  cloak. 
2.  To  hide  ;  to  conceal  (Spenser). 

CLO'AKBAG.  *.  A  portmanteau ;  a  ba$ 
in  which  clothes  aic  carried  (Shakspearc). 

CLOCK,  s.  (clocc,  Welsh,  from  clock,  a 
bell.)  I.  The  instrument  which  tells  the  hour 
by  a  stroke  upon  a  bell  (Baron).  2.  It  is  a 
usual  expression  to  say.  It' hat  it  it  of  th>: 
clock  f  tor  tVhat  hour  is  it  t  or,  ten  o'clock;  for 
the  tenth  hour.  3.  The  clock  of  the  stocking ; 
the  flowers  or  inverted  work  about  the  ankle 
(Swiji).    4.  An  insect ;  a  sort  of  beetle. 

Clock,  a  machine  now  constructed  is 
such  a  manner,  and  so  regulated  by  the  unifcroi 
motion  of  a  pendulum,  as  to  measure  time,  at*2 
all  its  subdivisions,  with  great  exactness.  B.-forc 
the  invention  of  the  pendulum,  a  balance,  not  unlike 
the  fly  of  a  kitchen- jack,  was  used  in»tcid  of  it- 
Clocks  were  at  first  called  nocturnal  dials,  to  distinguish 
them  from  sun-dials,  which  shewed  the  hour  by  tte 
shadow  of  the  sun. 

The  invention  of  clocks  with  wheels  is  ascribed 
to  Pacificus  archdeacon  of  Verona,  in  the  run  L 
centurv,  on  the  credit  of  an  epitaph  quoted  by 
Ughelli,  and  borrowed  by  him  from  Panvir.ius. 
Others  attribute  the  invention  to  Boethius,  about  the 
year  blO. 

Dr.  DerKsm,  however,  makes  clock-work  of  a 
much  older  date;  ranking  A  rchimedes's  sphtre. 
mentioned  by  Clnudian,  and  that  of  Posknoiat, 
mentioned  by  Cicero,  among  machines  of  ttM 
kind :  not  that  either  their  form  or  use  was  Ur: 
same  with  those  of  ours,  but  that  they  had  theit 
motion  fr.im  some  hidden  weights  or  spring 
with  wheels  or  pulleys,  or  some  such  clock  wu:k 
principle. 

In  (he  Pisqiiisitiones  Monastics)  of  Beacdiitis 
Hacften,  published  in  the  year  MU4,  he  says.  tut 
clocks  were  invented  by  Silvester  the  fourth,  a 
monk  of  his  order,  about  the  year  «)[)*,  as  Pi,l>- 
marus  and  Bozitl*  have  shewn ;  for  before  t>U 
time  they  hp.d  nothing  but  sun- dials  and  clepsydra 

to  shew  the  hour  Conrade  Gesner,  in  his  F.:v- 

tome,  page  «»04,  savs,  that  Richard  Wallmgtori, 
an  English  abbot  of'  St.  Alban's,  who  flourished  i« 
the  year  1326,  ma<!c  a  wonderful  clock  by  a  mt>»: 
excellent  art.  the  like  of  which  could  not  be  pro- 
duced by  all  Kuropc  —  Morcri,  under  the  *>  rd 
Horologe  du  Palais,  says,  that  Charles  the  FifuV, 
called  the  wise  king  of  France,  ordered  at  1'ar.i 
the  first  large  clock  to  be  made  by  Henry  de  Vie, 
whom  he  sent  for  from  Germany,  and  set  it  up  a 
the  tower  of  hi<  palace  in  the  year  137*.—  Join 
Froissart,  in  his  Histoire  et  Chrunhiw,  vol  0. 
chap,       says,  the  duke  of  Bour-o-nc  had  a  cl*t 
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which  sounded  the  hour,  taken  away  from  the 
city  of  Courtray  in  the  ▼tar  1 :18"2 :  and  the  tame 
thing  ia  Mid  by  William  Parndin  in  hi*  Annals  de 
Bourgogne. 

Clock-makers  were  first  introduced  into  Eng- 
land in  \MiH.  when  Edward  the  third  granted  a 
licence  for  three  artists  to  come  over  from  Delft, 
in  Holland,  and  practise  their  occupation  in  this 


The  water-clocks  or  clepsydrae,  and  sun-dial*, 
have  both  a  much  belter  claim  to  antiquity.  The 
French  annals  mention  one  of  the  former  kind, 
sent  by  Aaron,  king  of  Persia,  to  Charlemagne, 
about  the  year  807,  which  it  would  seem  bore 
some  resemblance  to  the  modern  clocks :  it  waa  of 
brats,  and  stxrwed  the  hours  by  12  little  balls  of  the 
same  n.euk  which  at  the  end  of  each  hour  fell  upon 
a  bell,  and  made  a  sound.  There  were  also  figures 
of  12  cav.'!:ers.  which  at  the  end  of  each  hour  came 
cut  threaten  certain  apertures  or  windows  in  the  side 
of  the  dock,  and  shut  them  again,  Ac. 

The  invention  of  pendulum  clocks  Is  owing  to 
the  happy  industry  of  the  last  age  ;  and  the  ho- 
nour of  that  discovery  is  disputed  between  (>  i- 
bVo  and  Huygens.  The  latter,  who  wrote  an 
excellent  volume  on  the  subject,  declares  it  waa 
first  put  in  practice  in  the  year  1057,  and  the  de- 
scription of  it  printed  in  MibH.  Berber,  De  Nova 
Temporla  dfcnetiendi  Thcoria,  anno  l&'to,  contends 
fur  Gahleo ;  and  relates,  though  nt  second-hand, 
the  whole   history  of  a  invention ;    adding,  that 


Trefier,  clock-maker  to  the  father  of  the  then 
duke  of  Tuscany,  made  the  first  pendulum 
st  Florence  under  the  direction  of  Galileo 


Galilei,  a  pattern  of  which  was  brought  to  Hol- 
land. And  the  Academy  del  Cimento  says  ex- 
pressly, that  the  appbcaiion  of  the  p  ndulum  to 
the  movement  of  a  clock  was  firU  proposed  by 
Galileo,  and  put  in  practice  by  hit  son  \  incenao 
Galilei  in  1649.  But  whoever  may  have  been  the 
inventor,  it  ia  certain  that  the  invention  nevrr 
(louriihed  tiU  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Huygens, 
who  insists  on  k  that,  if  ever  Galileo  thought  of 
each  a  thing,  he  never  brought  it  to  any  degree 
of  perfection.  The  first  pendulum  clock  made  in 
England  was  in  the  year  1662,  by  one  Fromantd,  a 
Dutchman. 

After  thii  brief  sketch  of  tire  history  of  clocks, 
wfekh  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  our  readers, 
we  shall  give  a  description  of  a  modern  clock  ac- 
cording to  (he  most  approved  construction.  The 
first  figure  of  Plate  44,  is  a  profile  of  such  a  clock; 
P  is  a  weight  which  ia  suspended  I  v  a  cord  that 
winds  about  the  cylinder  or  barrel  C,  which  is  u|h>o 
the  axis  a  a,-  the  pivots  A,  6,  go  into  holes  made  in 
the  plates  Tf*.  TV,  in  which  th«y  turn  freely.  These 
plates  are  made  of  brass  or  iroo.  and  are  connected 
by  means  of  four  pillars,  Z,  Z  ;  the  whole 
hfieg  called  the  fi 


rame. 


i  h, 


wei 


rht  P,  if  not  re- 


would  necetrarily  turn  the  barrel  C,  with 
»  uniformly  accelerating  motion  in  the  same  manner 
M  if  the  weight  were  falling  freely.  But  the  barrel 
ii  furnished  with  a  ratchet -wheel,  K,  K,  the  right  s!de 
of  whose  teeth  strikes  against  the  dick,  which  is  fixed 
*W»  a  screw  to  the  wheel  DI),  as  represented  in 
ng  .  2;  so  thit  the  action  of  the  weight  is  communi- 
cated to  the  wheel  DD,  the  teeth  of  which  act  upon 
*«  teeth  of  the  small  wheel  </,  which  turns  upon 
the  pivot  c,  c.  The  communication  or  action  of 
one  wheel  with  another  is  called  the  p-trhing;  a 
mill  wheel  hke  d  it  called  a  pinion,  and  its  teeth 
of  the 


are  requisite  to  form  a  good  pitching,  the  advan- 
tages of  which  are  obvious  in  all  machinery  where 

pinion-leaves  should  be  of  a  proper  shape,  and  per. 
fectly  equal  among  themselves :  the  size  also  of  the 
pinions  ahoald  be  of  a  just  proportion  to  the  wheel 
acting  into  it. 

The  wheel  EE  ia  fixed  upon  the  axis  of  the 
pinion  d;  and  the  motion  communicated  to  the 
wheel  DO  by  the  weight  is  transmitted  to  the  pinion 
af,  consequently  to  the  wheel  EE,  as  likewise  to  the 
pinion  e  and  wheel  FF,  which  moves  the  pinion/, 
upon  the  axis  of  which  the  crown  or  balance  wheel 
GH  it  Axed.  The  pivots  of  the  pinion  /  pk*y  in 
bolet  of  the  plates  LM,  which  are  faxed  horizontally 
to  the  pis  tea  TS.  In  a  word,  the  motion  begun  by 
the  weight  it  trantmitted  from  the  wheel  GH  to  the 
palettes  IK,  and  by  means  of  the  fork  UX  ri vetted 
on  the  palettes,  common ieetet  motion  to  the  pendulum 
A  Li,  which  U  Bi»|*nded  upon  the  hook  A.  The  pen- 
dulum AB  describes,  rourul  the  point  A,  an  arc  of  a 
circle  alternately  going  and  returning.  If,  then,  the 
pendulum  be  once  put  in  motion  by  a  push  of  the 
hand,  the  weight  of  the  pendulum  at  B  will  make  it 
return  upon  Itself,  and  it  will  continue  to  go  alter- 
nately backward  and  forward  till  the  resistance  of  the 
air  upon  the  pendulum,  and  the  friction  at  the  point 
of  suspension  at  A,  destroys  the  original  impressed 
force.  But  as  at  eTery  vibration  of  the  pendulum 
the  teeth  of  the  balance-wheel  (Hi  act  to  upon  the 
palettes  IK  (the  pivots  upon  the  axis  of  these  pa- 
lettes play  in  two  holes  of  the  potence  *  /),  that  after 
one  tooth  11  haa  communicated  motion  to  the  pa* 
lette  K,  that  tooth  escapes ;  then  the  opposite 
tooth  G  acts  upon  the  palette  I,  and  escapes  in 
the  same  manner;  and  thus  each  tooth  of  the 
wheel  escapes  the  palettes  IK,  after  having  com- 
municated their  motion  to  the  palettes  in  tuch  a 
manner  that  the  pendulum,  instead  of  being  Mop- 
ped, continues  to  move.  The  wheel  EE  revolve* 
in  an  hour ;  the  pivot  c  of  this  wheel  pastes 
through  the  plate,  and  is  continued  to  r ;  upon  the 
pivot  if  a  wheel  NN,  with  a  long  socket  fastened  in 
the  centre  ;  upon  the  extremity  of  thia  socket  r,  the 
minute-hand  is  fixed.  The  wheel  NN  acts  upon  the 
wheel  U  ;  the  p.nion  of  which  p  arts  upon  the  wheel 
pg,  fixed  upon  a  socket  which  turns  along  with  the 
wheel  N.  lids  wheel  pe  makes  its  revolution  in 
1*  hours,  upon  the  socket  of  which  the  hour  hand  is 
fixed 

From  the  above  description  it  it  easy  to  see,  I. 
That  thr  weight  P  turns  all  the  wheels,  and  at  the 
tame  time  continues  the  n  otion  of  the  pendulum.  2. 
That  the  quickness  of  the  motion  of  the  wheels  ia  de- 
termined bv  that  of  the  p»  ndulum.  3.  That  the 
wheels  point  out  the  ports  of  lime  divided  by  the  uni- 
form motion  of  the  pendulum. 

When  the  cord  upon  which  the  weight  is  sus- 
p-nded  is  entirely  run  down  from  ofl'  the  barrel, 
it  is  wound  up  again  by  meant  of  a  key,  which 
goes  on  at  the  square  end  of  the  arbor  at  Q,  by 
turning  it  in  a  contrary  direction  from 
which  the  weight  descends.  For  this  pur 
inclined  side  of  the  teeth  of  wheel  K,  fig.  t,  re- 
move* the  click  C,  so  that  the  ratchet-wheel  R  turn* 
while  the  wheel  I »  is  at  rest  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  cord 
is  wound  up.  the  t  lick  falls  in  between  the  teeth  of  the 
wheel  D  and  the  right  side  of  the  teeth  again  act 
upon  the  end  of  the  clivk,  which  obliges  the  wheel 
D  to  turn  along  with  the  barrel;  and  the 
A  keep  the  click  between  the  teeth  of  the 
wheel  K. 
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We  shall  now  explain  how  lime  is  measured  by 
tbe  motion  of  the  pendulum ;   and  how  the  wheel 
E,   upon   the  axis  of  which  the   minute-hand  is 
fixed,    makes  but  one  precise   :     lution   in  an 
hour.     The  vibrations  of  a  pendulum  are  per- 
formed in  a  shorter  or  longer  time  in  proportion 
to  the  length  of  the  pendulum  itself.      A  pendu- 
lum of  39£  inches  in  length  makes  .'{GOO  vibrations 
in  an  hour :  i.  e.  each  vibration  is  performed  in  a 
second  of  time,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  called  a 
second  pendulum.    But  a  pendulum  of  inches 
makes  7200  vibrations  in  an  hour,  or  two  vibra- 
tions in  a  second  of  time,   and  is  called  a  half- 
second  pendulum.    Hence,  in  constructing  a  wheel 
whose  revolution   must  be  performed  in  a  given 
time,  the  time  of  the  vibrations  of  the  pendulum 
which    regulates  its   motion   must  be  considered. 
Supposing,  then,  that  the  pendulum  AB  makes  7200 
vibrations  in  an  hour,  let   us   consider    how  the 
wheel  K  shall  take  up  an  hour  in  making  one  re- 
volution.    This  entirely   depends   on  the  number 
of  teeth  in  the  wheels  and  pinions.    If  the  balance- 
wheel  consists  of  thirty  teeth,  it  will  turn  once  in 
the  time  that  the  pendulum  makes  sixty  vibrations : 
for  at  every  turn  of  the  wheel  the  same  toolh  acts 
once  on  the  palette  I,  and  once  on  the  palette  K, 
which  occasions  two  separate  vibrations  in  the  pen- 
dulum;  and  the  wheel  having  thirty  teeth  it  occa- 
sions twice  thirty,  or  sixty  vibrations.  Consequently 
this  wheel  must  perform  120  revolutions  in  an  hour  ; 
because  sixty  vibrations,  which  it  occasions  at  every 
revolution,  are  contained  120  times  in  7200,  the 
number  of  vibrations  performed  by  the  pendulum 
in  an  hour.    Now,  in  order  to  determine  the  number 
of  teeth  for  the  wheels  EF,  and  their  pinions  c  f, 
it  must  be  remarked  that  one  revolution  of  the  wheel 
£  must  turn  the  pinion  e  as  many  times  as  the 
number  of  teeth  in  the  pinion  is  contained  in  the 
number  of  teeth  in  the  wheel.    Thus,  if  the  wheel 
£  contains  seventy-two    teeth,   and  the  pinion  e 
•ix,  the  pinion  will  make  twelve   revolutions  in 
the  time  that  the  wheel  makes  one ;  for  each  tooth 
of  the  wheel  diives  forward  a  tooth  of  the  pinion, 
and  when  the  six  teeth  of  the  pinion  are  moved,  a 
complete  revolution  is  performed  ;  but  the  wheel  E 
has  by  that  lime  only  advanced  six  teeth,  and  has 
still  sixty-six  to  advance  before  its  revolution  be 
completed,  which  will  occasion  eleven  more  revolu- 
tions of  the  pinion.    For  the  same  reason  the  wheel 
F  having  sixty  teeth,  and  the  pinion  f  six,  the 
pinion  will  make  ten  revolutions  while  the  wheel  per- 
forms one.    Now  the  wheel  F  being  turned  bv  the 
pinion  c  makes  twelve  revolutions  for  one  of  the 
wheel  E;  and  the  pinion  /  makes  ten  revolutions 
for  one  of  the  wheel  F;  consequently  the  pinion/ 
performs  ten  times  twelve,  or  120  revolutions  in  the 
time  the  wheel  E  performs  one.    But  the  wheel  G, 
which  is  turned  by  the  pinion  f,  occasions  sixty  vi- 
brations in  the  pendulum  each  time  it  turns  round  ; 
consequently  the  wheel  G  occasions  sixty  times  120, 
or  7200,  vibrations  of  the  pendulum  while  the  wheel 
E  performs  one  revolution  ;  but  7  J  <>  is  the  numl>er 
of  vibrations  made  by  the  pendulum  in  an  hour,  and 
consequently  the  wheel  E  performs  but  otie  revo- 
lution in  an  hour  ;  and  so  of  the  rest 

From  this  reasoning  it  is  easy  to  discover  how  a 
elock  may  be  made  to  go  for  any  length  of  time 
without  being  wound  up.  1.  By  increasing  the 
number  of  the  teeth  in  the  wheels.  2.  By  dimi- 
nishing the  number  of  teeth  in  the  pinions.  .1.  By 
increasing  *' —  length  of  the  cord  that  suspends 
the  we1*  ""S  increasing  the  length  of  the 


pendulum.  And,  5.  By  adding  to  the  number  cf 
wheels  and  pinions.  But  in  proportion  as  the  nine  u 
augmented,  if  the  weight  continues  the  same,  the  force 
which  it  communicates  to  the  last  wheel  GH  vui  be 
diminished. 

It  only  remains  to  take  notice  of  tbe  number 
of  teeth  in  the  wheels  which  turn  the  hour  and 
minute-hands.  ,  The  wheel  E  performs  one  revolution 
in  an  hour;  the  wheel  N  N.  which  is  turned  by  the 
axis  of  the  wheel  E,  must  likewise  make  only  one  re- 
volution in  the  same  time ;  and  the  minute-hand  n 
fixed  to  the  socket  of  this  wheel.  The  wheel  N  KM 
3<>  teeth,  and  acts  upon  the  wheel  O,  which  has  like- 
wise 30  teeth,  and  the  same  diameter;  cousequmUY 
the  wheel  O  takes  one  hour  to  a  revolution :  no*  tbe 
wheel  O  carries  the  pinion  p,  which  has  6  teeth,  and 
which  acts  upon  the  wheel  q  q  of  72  teeth  ;  conse- 
quently the  pinion  p  makes  12  revolutions  while  tbe 
wheel  q  q  makes  one,  and  of  course  the  wheel  «  a 
takes  12  hours  to  one  revolution  ;  and  upon  the  sorket 
of  this  wheel  the  hour-hand  is  fixed.  Much  thit 
has  been  said  here  concerning  revolutions  of 
wheels,  &c.  is  equally  applicable  to  watches  as  to 
clocks. 

But  it  is  time  to  speak  of  the  striking  part;  ia 
which,  indeed,  as  well  as  the  other  parts  of  a  elocL, 
there  is  room  for  great  variety  and  choice  in  the 
construction.  The  wheels  usually  composing  this 
part  are,  the  great  or  first  wheel,  which  is  moved  by 
the  weight  or  spring  at  the  barrel,  in  sixteen  or  thirt>. 
hour  clocks;  this  has  usually  pin*,  and  is  called  the 
pin-wheel:  in  eight-day  pieces  the  second  wheel  is 
commonly  the  pin-wheel,  or  striking- wheel,  which  is 
moved  by  the  former.  Next  to  the  striking-wlied  is 
the  detent-wheel,  or  hoop  wheel,  having  a  hoop  aJrac*! 
round  it,  wherein  is  a  vacancy  at  which  the  clock 
locks.  The  next  is  the  third  or  fourth  wheel,  accord- 
ing to  its  distance  from  the  rest,  called  llie  warning- 
wheel.  The  last  is  the  flying  pinion,  with  a  fly  t* 
fan,  to  gather  air,  and  so  bridle  the  rapidity  of  tbe 
clock's  motion.  To  these  must  be  added  the  praica 
of  report ;  which  drives  round  the  locking-vheei, 
called  also  the  count-wheel ;  ordinarily  with  eleven 
notches  in  it,  unequally  distant,  to  make  the  clock 
strike  the  hours.  Besides  the  wheels,  to  tbe  clock 
part  belongs  the  rash  or  ratch  ;  a  kind  of  wheel  with 
twelve  large  fangs,  runnmg  concentrieal  to  the  eui» 
wheel,  and  serving  to  lift  up  the  detents  every  hour 
and  make  the  clock  strike :  the  detenu  or  stops, 
which  being  lifted  up  and  let  fall,  lock  and  unlock  tbe 
clock  in  striking  ;  the  hammer,  which  strikes  tbe  bell : 
the  hammer-tails,  by  which  the  striking  pint  draw  hack 
the  hammers  ;  latches,  whereby  the  work  is  lifted  up 
and  unlocked ;  and  lifting-pieces,  which  lift  up  and 
unlock  the  detents. 

In  the  year  1803  the  Society  for  the  Encou- 
ragement of  Arts,  Ac.  presented  to  Mr.  Jobs 
Prior  of  Nessfield,  Yorkshire,  a  reward  of  M> 
guineas,  rn  account  of  his  contrivance  for  tbe 
striking  part  of  an  eight-day  clock.  As  this  in- 
vention is  likely  to  be  useful,  we  shall  describe  it 
here.  It  consists  of  a  wheel  and  fly,  with  six 
turns  of  a  spiral  line,  cut  upon  the  wheel  for 
the  purpose  of  counting  the  hours.  The  pins 
below  this  spiral  elevate  the  hammer,  arid  those 
alxivc  are  for  the  use  of  the  detent.  This  single 
wheel  serves  the  purpose  of  count-wheel,  pin- 
wheel,  detent- wheel,  and  the  fly- whet  h  and  ba» 
six  revolutions  in  striking  the  12  hours-  If  w* 
suppose  a  train  of  wheels  and  pinions  used  ia 
other  striking  parts  to  be  made  without  error, 
and  that  the  wheels  and  pinions  would  turn  eaca 
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other  without  shake  or  play :  then,  allowing  the 
ahote  supposition  to  be  true  (though  every  me- 
chanic knows  it  is  not),  Mr.  Prior'*  sttiking  part 
would  be  found  six  times  superior  to  others,  in 
rinsing  the  hours  1,  ?,  5,  7,  10,  II;  twelve  times 
tspericr  in  striking  4,  6,  8 ;  and  eighteen  times, 
in  striking  3,  9,  and  12.  In  striking  2,  the  in- 
rrntrr  purposely  made  an  imperfection  equal  to 
Ike  space  of  three  teeth  of  the  wheel ;  and,  in  striking 
3,  an  imperfection  of  nine  or  ten  teeth  ;  and  yet  both 
these  hcura  are  struck  perfectly  correct.  The  flies  in 
dorks  turn  round,  at  a  mean,  about  sixty  times 
for  every  knock  of  the  hammer,  but  this  turns  round 
only  three  times  for  the  same  purpose ;  and  suppose 
the  pivots  were  of  equal  diameters,  the  influence 
of  oil  on  them  would  be  as  the  number  of  revolu- 
twos  in  each.  It  would  be  better  for  clocks  if  they 
gave  no  warning  at  all,  but  the  snail-piece  to 
raise  a  weight  somewhat  similar  to  the  model 
Mr  P.  sent  for  the  inspection  of  that  respectable 
Societv. 

Rtfrr'enct  io  Mr.  Prior't  Sirikinff  Part  of  hit  Clock. 

Plate  44,  fig.  3.  A,  the  large  wheel,  on  the 
hire  of  which  are  suxk  or  cut  the  six  turns  of  a 
spiral. 

B,  the  single  worm  screw,  which  acts  on  the  above 
•teei,  and  moves  the  fly  C 

D,  the  spiral  work  of  the  wheel  A.  The  black  spots 
•hew  the  grooves  into  which  the  detents  drop  on 
Kr.kirg  the  hour. 

E,  ib?  groove  into  which  the  locking-piece  F  drops 
•am  it  strikes  one,  and  from  which  place  it  proceeds 
to  the  outward  parts  of  the  spiral  in  the  progressive 
houn,  being  thrown  out  by  a  lifting-piece  H  at 
each  hour :  the  upper  detent  G  being  pumped  ofl* 
with  the  locking-piece  F,  from  the  pins  in  the 
vhecl  A. 

In  striking  the  hour  of  twelve,  the  locking-piece, 
hiving  arrived  at  the  outer  spiral  at  H,  rises  up 
an  ir-clmed  plsne,  and  drops  by  its  own  weight 
to  the  inr.er  circle,  in  which  the  hour  one  is  to  be 
struck,  and  proceeds  on  in  a  progressive  motion 
through  the  diflerent  hours  till  it  cornea  again  to 
rwHte. 

I,  the  hammer  work  made  in  the  common  way, 
which  is  worked  by  thirteen  pins  on  the  face  of  the 
spiral. 

Fig.  4.  -  K.  the  thirteen  pins  on  the  face  of  the 
spiral,  which  work  the  hammer-work. 

I„  the  outer  pins,  which  lock  the  detent. 

M,  tbe  pump-spring  to  the  detent. 

For  other  information  respecting  clockwork, 
are  the  articles  Balamcs,  Pekdulum,  and  ScArs- 
stsrr. 

Some  very  simple  contrivances  for  clocks,  by 
Mr.  Fergunon  and  Dr.  Franklin,  may  be  seen  in 
Ferguson's  Select  Exercises. 

In  the  fourth  century  an  artist,  named  James 
Doodi,  constructed  a  clock  for  the  city  of  Padua, 
which  was  long  considered  as  the  wonder  of  that 
period.  Besides  indicating  the  hours,  it  repre- 
sented the  motion  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets, 
as  well  ai  pointed  out  the  diflerent  festivals  of 
the  year.  On  this  account  Doodi  obtained  the 
surname  of  Horologio,  which  became  that  of  bis 
posterity.  A  little  time  after,  William  Zelander 
constructed  for  the  same  city  a  clock  still  more 
complex;  which  was  repaired  in  tbe  sixUenth 
century  bv  Janellus  Turrianus,  the  mechanist  of 
Charles  V." 

But  the  clocks  of  the  cathedrals  of  Strasburgh 
and  of  Lyons  are  much  more  celebrated.  That 
••f  Strasburgh  was  the  work  of  Conrad  Dasypo- 
disn,  a  mathematician  of  that  city,  who  finished  it 


about  1573.  The  face  of  the  basement  of  this 
clock  exhibits  three  dial-plates;  one  of  which  is 
round,  and  consists  of  several  concentric  circles; 
tbe  two  interior  ones  of  which  perform  their  re- 
volutions in  a  year,  and  serve  to  mark  tbe  days 
of  the  year,  the  festivals,  aud  other  circumstances 
of  tbe  calendar.  The  two  lateral  dial-plates  are 
square,  and  serve  to  indicate  the  eclipses  both  of 
the  sun  and  moon.  Above  the  middle  dial-plate, 
and  in  the  attic  space  of  the  basement,  the  daya 
of  the  week  are  represented  by  diflerent  divini- 
ties, supposed  to  preside  over  the  planets  from 
which  their  common  appellations  are  derived. 
The  divinity  of  the  current  day  appears  in  a  car 
rolling  over  the  clouds,  and  at  midnight  retires 
to  gives  place  to  the  succeeding  one-  Before  the 
basement  is  seen  a  globe,  borne  on  the  wings  of 
a  pelican,  around  which  the  sun  and  moon  re- 
volved; and  which  in  that  manner  represented 
the  motion  of  these  planets:  but  this  part  of  the 
machine,  as  will  as  several  others,  has  been  de- 
ranged for  a  long  time.  The  ornamental  turret, 
above  this  basement,  exhibits  chiefly  a  large  dial 
in  the  form  of  an  astrolabe;  which  shews  the 
annual  motion  of  the  sun  and  moon  through  the 
ecliptic,  the  hours  of  the  day,  &c.  The  phases 
of  the  moon  are  seen  also  marked  out  on  a  par. 
ticular  dial-plate  above.  This  work  is  remark- 
able also  for  a  considerable  assemblage  of  bells 
and  figures,  which  perform  different  motions. 
Above  the  dial-plate  last  mentioned,  for  example, 
the  four  ages  of  man  are  represented  by  symbo- 
lical figures :  one  passes  every  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  matks  the  quarter  by  striking  on  small  bells: 
these  figures  are  followed  by  Death,  who  is  ex- 
pelled by  Jesus  Christ  risen  from  the  grave; 
who,  however,  permits  it  to  sound  the  hour,  in 
order  to  warn  man  that  time  is  on  the  wing. 
1  wo  small  angels  perform  movements  also ;  one 
atriking  a  bell  with  a  sceptre,  while  the  other 
turns  an  hour-glass  at  the  expiration  of  an  hour. 
In  the  last  place,  this  work  was  .decorated  with  various 
animals,  which  emitted  sounds  similar  to  their  natural 
voices ;  but  none  of  them  now  remains,  except  the 
cock,  which  crows  immediately  bofore  the  hour 
strikes,  first  stretching  out  its  neck  and  clapping 
its  wings.  Indeed  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a 
great  part  of  this  machine  is  now  entirely  de- 
ranged. 

Tbe  clock  of  the  cathedral  of  Lyons  is  of  less 
size  than  that  of  Strasburgh,  but  is  not  inferior 
to  it  in  the  variety  of  its  movements;  it  has  the 
advantage  also  of  being  in  a  good  condition.  It 
ia  the  work  of  Lippius  dc  Basle,  and  was  exceed- 
ingly well  repaired  in  the  last  century  by  an  in- 
genious clock-maker  of  Lyons  named  Nourisson. 
Like  that  of  Strasburgh,  it  exhibits  on  diflerent 
dial-plates  the  annual  and  diurnal  progress  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  tbe  days  of  the  year,  their  length, 
and  tbe  whole  calendar,  civil  as  well  as  ecclesias- 
tic. The  days  of  the  week  are  indicated  by 
symbols  more  analogous  to  the  plsce  where  the 
clock  is  erected :  the  hours  are  announced  by  the 
crowing  of  a  cock,  three  times  repestcd  after  it 
has  clapped  its  wings,  and  made  various  other 
movements.  When  the  cock  has  done  crowing, 
angels  appear,  who,  by  striking  various  bells, 
perform  the  air  of  a  bymn  ;  the  annunriation  of 
the  Virgin  is  represented  also  by  moving  figures, 
and  by  tbe  descent  of  •  dove  from  the  clouds ; 
and  after  this  mechanical  exhibition  the  hour 
strikes.  On  one  of  the  sides  of  the  clock  is  seen 
an  oval  dial-plate,  where  the  hours  and  minutes 
are   indicated   by    means   of  an    index,  which 
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lengthens  or  contracts  itself,  according  to  the  length 
of  the  semi-diameter  of  the  ellipsis  over  which  it 
moves. 

A  very  curious  clock,  the  work  of  Martinet)  a 
celebrated  clock-maker  of  the  seventeenth  ccn- 
hiry,  was  formerly  to  be  seen  in  the  royal  apart- 
ment at  Versailles.  Before  it  struck  the  hour, 
two  corks,  on  the  corners  of  a  small  edifice,  crowed 
alternately,  clapping  their  wings:  soon  after  two 
lateral  doors  of  the  edifice  opened,  at  which  ap- 
peared two  figures  bearing  cymbals,  be.it  upon 
by  a  kind  of  guards  with  elulrs.  When  these 
figures  hud  retired,  the  c  litre  door  was  thrown 
open,  and  Q  pedestal,  supporting  an  equestrian  statute 
of  Louis  XI\'.  i  sued  from  it,  while  a  group  of  clouds 
separating,  gave  a  passage  to  a  figure  of  Fame, 
which  eatne  and  hovered  over  the  suitme.  An  air 
was  then  perforrmd  by  bells:  after  which  the  two 
figures  re-entered;  the  two  guaids  raised  up  their 
clubs,  which  I  hey  had  lowered  as  if  out  of  respect  for 
the  presence  of  the  king,  and  the  hour  was  then 
struck. 

While,  however,  we  have  thought  it  right  to 
desrribe  these  ingenious  performances  of  foreign 
artists,  we  must  nut  neglect  to  mention  the  equab- 
ly ingenious  workmanship  of  some  of  our  own 
countrymen.  Wc  now  refer  to  two  clocks  made 
by  English  artists,  as  a  present  from  the  East- 
India  company  to  the  emperor  of  China.  These 
two  clocks  are  in  the  form  of  th;:nots.  in  each 
of  which  a  lady  is  placed  in  a  fine  attitude,  lean- 
ing her  right  hand  upon  a  part  e>f  the  chariot, 
under  which  appears  a  clock  of  curious  work- 
manship,  little  larger  than  a  shilling,  thai  strikes 
and  repeats,  and  goes  for  eight  days.  Upon  the 
lady's  finger  sits  a  bird,  finely  modelled,  and  set 
with  diamonds  and  rubies,  with  iis  wings  ex- 
panded in  a  Hying  posture,  and  actually  tlutters 
for  a  considerable  time  on  touching  a  dtimocd 
button  below  it ;  the  body  of  the  bird,  in  which 
are  contained  part  of  the  wheels  that  animate  it 
as  it  were,  is  less  than  the  sixteenth  part  of  an 
inch.  The  la,iv  holds  in  her  left-hand  a  iiolden 
lube  little  thicker  than  a  large  pin,  cm  the  top  of 
which  is  a  small  round  box,  to  which  is  fixed  a  cir- 
cular ornament  not  larger  than  a  sixpence,  set  with 
diamonds,  which  goes  round  in  near  three  hours  in  a 
constant  regular  motion.  Over  the  lady's  head  is  a 
doul  le  umhiella,  supported  by  a  small  tinted  pillar 
not  thicker  than  a  quill,  and  under  the  larg  r  of  which 
a  bell  is  fixed,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
clock,  with  which  it  seems  to  have  no  connection  ; 
but  from  which  a  communication  is  secretly  con- 
veyed to  a  hammer,  that  regularly  strikes  the  hour, 
and  repeats  the  same  at  pleasure,  by  touching  a 
diamond  button  fixed  to  the  clock  below.  At 
the  feet  of  the  lady  is  n  golden  dog.  {Gregory* i 
Mcdum.). 

If,  instead  of  the  barrel,  on  which  the  catgut  from 
the  weight  is  coiled,  the  fusee  wheel  be  supposed  to 
be  substituted,  and  the  spiral  spring,  and  its  barrel  and 
chain  to  be  added,  a  good  idea  will  be  obtained  of  a 
spring -clock. 

Spring  clocks  are  generally  used  in  chambers,  in 
places  where  weight- moved  clocks  would  take  up 
too  much  room.  They  arc  often  so  constructed 
that  their  frames  do  not  hide  any  part  of  the  work, 
and  are  then  inclosed  with  glass  covers,  so  that  all 
their  movements  may  be  seen ;  as  they  are  de- 
signed for  ornament  as  well  as  use,  very  elegant 
and  expensive  decorations  are  frequently  added  to 
them. 

Spring-clocks  are  sometimes  called  portable 
•ks.  but   improperly,  for  no  pendulum  clocks 


can  be  made  so  as  to  be  portable :  for  this  purpose 
the  balance  wheel  and  its  spring  must  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  pendulum,  and  it  is  this  point  that  makes 
the  grand  distinction  between  clocks  and  matches,  or 
chronometers ;  the  properties  of  the  balance  spring, 
as  a  regulating  power,  will  be  found  in  the  articles 
before  mentioned. 

Clocks  for  astronomical  purposes,  in  which  ex- 
traordinary nicety  in  the  exact  measurement  of 
lime  is  necessary,  have  (besides  the  compensation 
pendulums,  detached  escapements  with  jewelled 
pallets,  and  other  improvements)  a  contrivance 
added  to  continue  their  movement,  while  the 
weight  is  winding  up,  which  was  first  used  in 
spring-moved  chronometers.  Yot  this  purpose 
a  second  larger  ratchet  wheel  is  added  on  the 
same  arbor  with  that  which  admits  the  clock  to 
be  wound  up,  but  with  teeth  pointing  the  con- 
trary way ;  a  strong  spring,  usually  the  greatest 
portion  of  a  circle,  connects  this  large  ratchet 
wheel  with  the  great  wheel  of  the  clock,  wliich 
is  on  the  same  axis  with  it :  one  end  of  this 
Spring  being  attached  to  the  great  wheel,  and 
the  other  end  to  the  large  ratchet ;  and  a  catch 
proceeds  from  the  inner  face  of  the  back  plate 
to  the  teeth  of  this  ratchet,  which  prevents  its 
moving  back  when  the  clock  is  winding  up, 
and  serves  as  a  support  for  the  reaction  of  the 
maintaining  spring.  When  the  clock  is  left  to 
the  operation  of  the  weight,  the  small  ratchet 
turns  round  the  large  one,  and  contracts  or  ceils 
up  the  spring  till  it  has  strength  sufficient  to  im- 
pel the  great  wheel  and  train;  and  wh.  n  the 
action  of  the  weight  is  suspended,  as  in  winding 
up,  the  spring,  freed  from  the  contracting  power 
of  the  weight,  expands  itself  at.d  forces  round 
the  great  wheel ;  its  action  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion on  the  great  ratchet  being  prevented  by  the 
catch  before  mentioned.  Le  Roy  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  invented  this  improvement  for 
his  chronometers;  but  as  be  has  proved  that  the 
fusee  is  unnecessary  when  a  detached  escapement 
is  used,  the  same  purpose*  might  be  answered  in 
a  much  simpler  manner  in  these  time-pieces 
which  are  moved  by  spiings,  by  turning  round 
the  arbor  to  which  the  internal  end  of  the  main, 
spring  is  attached,  in  order  to  wind  it  up,  instead  of 
turning  round  the  spring-box  in  the  customary  manner. 

Though  Le  Hoy  was  the  first  who  contrived 
the  spring  impeller,  to  prevent  loss  of  time  in 
winding  up,  lluygens  was  in  reality  the  person 
with  whom  the  idea  originated ;  for  he  con- 
trived a  method  by  which  the  weight  of  his 
clock  should  Continue  to  act  on  the  train  while  it 
was  drawing  up;  the  weight  in  his  clock  having 
been  made  to  druw  up  in  a  similar  manner  to 
that  used  in  the  common  wooden  clocks,  instead 
of  being  wound  up  as  in  our  metallic  clod--, 
l'atourcaux's  clock  has  this  contrivance.  (Britu/i 
Encifciop,). 

See  farther  the  articles  Horology,  Pkxdu- 
i  !  m,  and  ScAraaRKTi  and  for  a  copious  cata- 
logue of  the  principal  writings  relative  to  clock  and 
watch-making,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  consult 
Oregon's  Mechanics,  vol.  ii.  pa.  1 40 — 146.  See 
also  Repertory  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  vols.  5.  6, 
and  7.  N.  S. 

CLOCK  MAKER.  *.  An  artificer  whose? 
profession  is  to  make  dorks  (I)erham). 

<  L(>'(  KWOKK.  s.  Movements  by  weights 
or  springs,  Like  thoac  off  »  clock  (Prior). 

(  LOl).  *.  (clufc,  Saxon.)  I.  A  lamp  of 
earth  ur  clay  \BenJon*on).    2.  A  turf:  tlio 
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ground  (South).  3.  Any  thing*  concreted  to- 
other (Curat).  4.  Any  thing  vile,  base,  and 
earthv  (Milton).  5.  A  dull  gross  fellow ;  a 
dolt  (Dryden). 

To  Clod.  v.  n.  (from  the  noun.)  To  gather 
into  concretions  ;  to  coagulate  (Milton). 

To  Clod,  p.  a.  To  pelt  with  clods. 

CLODDY,  a.  (from  r/o</.)  1.  Consisting 
of  clods ;  earthy  ;  gross  (Shaktpeare).  2.  Full 
of  clods  unbroken  (Mortimer). 

CLODUS  (Publius),  a  Roman,  descended 
of  an  illustrious  family.  He  made  himself 
famous  for  his  licentiousness,  avarice,  and  am- 
bition. He  committed  incest  with  his  three 
sitters,  and  introduced  himself  in  women's 
clothes  into  the  house  of  J.  Caesar,  whilst 
P.mipna,  Caesar's  wife,  of  whom  he  was  en  a- 
moaned,  was  celebrating  the  mysteries  of  Ceres, 
or  Bona  Dea,  where  no  man  was  permitted  to 
appear,  He  was  accused  for  this  violation  of 
human  and  divine  laws  ;  but  he  corrupted  his 
judge*,  and  by  that  mean  screened  himself  from 
justice.  He  descended  from  a  patrician  into  a 
plebeian  family  to  become  a  tribune.  He  was 
*n  inveterate  enemy  to  Cato  and  to  Cicero ; 
and,  bv  his  influence,  he  banished  the  latter 
from  Rome,  partly  on  pretence  that  he  had 
punished  with  death,  ana  without  trial,  the  ad- 
herents of  Catiline.  He  wreaked  his  vengeance 
upon  Cicero's  honse,  which  he  burnt,  and  set 
all  his  goods  to  sale  ;  which,  however,  to  his 
great  mortification,  no  one  offered  to  buy.  In 
ipiteof  Clodius,  Cicero  was  recalled,  and  all  his 
goods  reftorcd  to  him.  Clodius  was  some  time 
after  murdered  by  Milo,  whose  defence  Cicero 
took  upon  himself.    (Pint.  &c.) 

CLO'DPATE.  s.  (clod  And  pate.)  A  stupid 
fellow:  a  dolt;  a  thickskull. 

CLO'DPATED.  a.(from  clodpate.)  Stupid ; 
dull ;  doltish  ;  thoughtless  (Arbuthnot.) 

CLOD' POLL.  *.  A  thickskull ;  a  dolt  («*.), 

CLORRE,  ancientlv,  a  prison  or  dungeon. 

To  CLOU,  v.  a.  (from  log.)  l.To  load 
with  something  that  may  hinder  motion;  to 
enenmber  with  shackles  (Digby).  2.  To 
binder ;  to  obstrnct  (Raleigh).  3.  To  load  ;  to 
harden  (Shakspeare). 

To  Cloo.  p.  n.  1,  To  coalesce;  to  adhere 
(Evelyn).  2.  To  be  encumbered  or  impeded 
by  some  extrinsis  matter  (Sharp). 

Clog.  a.  (from  the  verb.)  I.  A  load;  a 
weight;  any  encumbrance  hung  to  hinder 
motion  (Milton).  2.  A  hinderance;  an  ob- 
struction (Donne).  3.  A  kind  of  additional 
sbnr,  worn  by  women  to  keep  them  from  wet. 
C  A  wooden  shoe  (Harvey). 

CLOGGINRSS.  s.  The  state  of  being 

C  tXCKGOY.  a.  (from  clog.)  That  has  the 
power  of  closing  up. 

CLOUHER,  an  episcopal  town  and  borough 
of  Ireland,  in  Tyrone.  Lat.  54.  30  N.  Lon. 
«.  M  W. 

CLOISTER  #.(claurren,  Saxon  ;  cloistre, 
French.)  1.  A  religious  retirement  (Davie*). 
2.  A  peristyle;  a  piaiza. 

To  Clo'irtek.  v.  a.  (from  the  noun.)  To 
shut  op  in  a  religious  house;  to  confine  (Sh.). 
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CLO'ISTERAL.  a.  Solitary ;  retired  (Wal- 
ton). 

CLO'ISTERED.  part.  a.  (from  cloitter.) 

1.  Solitary;  inhabiting  cloisters  (Shaktpeare). 

2.  Built  with  peristyles  or  piazzas  (IVotton). 
CLOISTRESS,  a.  (from  cloister.)  A  nun 

(Shakspeare). 

CLOM  B.    The  preterit  of  to  climb. 

CLONIC  SPASM.  In  a  morbid  state,  the 
contractions  of  the  muscles,  or  of  the  muscular 
fibres,  are  involuntary,  and  are  excited  by  un- 
usual and  unnatural  causes.  When  the  con- 
tractions are  succeeded  by  a  relaxation,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  are  repeated  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  will,  or  the  repetition  of  natural 
causes,  and  are,  at  the  same  time,  repeated  more 
frequently,  and  commonly  more  violently,  than 
in  a  heaithy  state — this  state  of  morbid  con- 
traction hath  been  named  clonic  spasm,  and  is 
what  we  name  generally  a  convulsion. 

CLONMKL,  a  borough  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Tipperary.  Lat.  51.  14  N.  Lon. 
7.  27  W. 

ToCLOOM.  v.  a.  (clteinian.  Sax.)  To  close 
or  shut  with  viscous  matter  (Mortimer). 

To  CLOSE.  t».  a.  (closer,  clausus,  Lat.) 
l.To  shut;  to  lay  together  (Prior).  2.  To 
conclude;  to  finish  (If^ake).  3.  To  enclose  ; 
to  confine  (Shaktpeare).  4.  To  join ;  to  unite 
fractures  (Addition). 

To  Close,  v.  n.  1.  To  coalesce  ;  to  join  its 
own  parts  together  (Bacon).  2.  To  Close 
upon.  To  agree  upon  (Temple).  3.  To  Closb 
with,  or  in  tcith.  To  come  to  an  agreement 
with  ;  to  unite  with  (South). 

Close,  a.  (from  the  verb.)  1.  Any  thing 
shut,  without  outlet  (Bacon).  2.  A  small 
field  enclosed  (Caretv).  3.  The  manner  of 
shutting(C/«//>man).  4.  The  lime  of  shutting 
up  (Dryden).  5.  A  grapple  in  wrestling 
(Bacon).  6.  A  pause  or  cessation  (Dryden). 
7.  A  conclusion  or  end  (Milton). 

Close,  in  music.    See  Cadence. 

(/'lose.  a.  (from  the  verb.)  I.  Shut  fast 
(Dllkins).  2.  Without  inlet;  secret;  private 
(Dryden).  3.  Confined  ;  stagnant  (Bacon). 
4.  Compact;  solid;  dense  (Burnet).  5.  Vis- 
cous ;  glutinous (fPilkins).  6.  Concise;  brief; 
compressed  (Dryden).  1.  Joined  without  any 
intervening  distance  or  space  (Ben  JonsonS.  8. 
Joined  one  to  another  (Shakspeare).  9.  Nar- 
row ;  as  a  close  alley.  10.  Admitting  small 
distance  (Dryden).  '\  1.  Undiscovered  (Sh.). 
12.  Hidden;  secret;  not  revealed  (Boyle).  13. 
Having  the  quality  of  secrecy ;  trusty  (Shuk.). 
14.  Cloudy;  sly  (Shaktpeare).  15.  Without 
wandering;  attentive  (Locke).  16.  Full  to 
the  point;  home  (Dryden).  17-  Retired; 
solitary  (Chronicles). 

Close,  ad.  The  same  with  closely  (Mil.). 

Close,  in  heraldry.  When  any  bird  is 
drawn  in  a  coat  of  arms  with  its  wings  close 
down  about  it  (i.  e.  not  displayed)  and  in  a 
standing  posture,  they  blazon  it  by  this  word 
close;  but  if  it  be  flying, they  call  it  volant. 

Close  halt  led,  'in  marine  language,  the 
arrangement  of  a  ship's  sails  when  she  endea- 
vours to  make  progress  in  the  nearest  direction 
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possible  towards  that  point  of  tlie  compass  from 
which  the  wind  Mows;  in  this  manner  of  sail- 
iuir  the  lire!  o»  squ  irt-  riirir«-«l  vessels  commonly 
makes  an  angle  of  six  points  with  the  lint;  of 
the  wind,  hut  cutters,  luggers,  ami  other  fore 
and  aft  rigevd  vessels  will  sa;l  nineh  nearer. 

Close  quarters,  strong  barriers  of  wood 
stretching  arrows  a  men  bant  ship,  in  several 
places;  they  src  used  as  a  place  of  retreat  when 

a  ship  is  hoarded  hv  her  adversary,  and  are 
therefore  filled  with  loop-holes,  through  which 
to  fire  the  small  arms.  All  English  merchant 
ship  of  Iff  guns,  properly  fitted  u  ith  close  quar- 
ters,  has  defeated  the  united  efforts  of  three 
French  privateer*  who  hoarded  her. 

CLO'SEBoUIEl).  «.  M.idc  to  fit  the  body 
exactly  {Ayliff*>). 

CLO'Sl/ll  A  \  DKD.  a.  ( Invetnns  (.  Irhvth.). 

CLCVSELY.  ad.  (from  clo*e.)  I.  Without 
inlet  or  outlet  (liot/h).  2.  Without  much 
spare  intervening  (SftuksuearcY  3.  Atten- 
tively (/'"/><).  I.  Secretly  ;  slily  (C«r«v), 
.r>.  Without  deviation  (Drt/den). 

CLO'SEXESS.  *.(from  ,hs<>.)  1.  The  state 
of  being  shut  (Bacon).  2.  Xarrowncss :  strait- 
ness.  3.  Want  of  air,  or  ventilation  (Swift), 
•i.  Compactness;  solidity  (Hcnthu).  .">.  Be- 
cluseness;  solitude;  retirement  (Slutkspcare). 
(».  Secrecy;  privacy  (Collier).  7.  Covetous- 
ness ;  sly  avarice  (AdtUion).  8.  Connection  ; 
dependance  (South). 

CUJ'SEB.  s.  (from  close)  A  finisher;  a 
concluder. 

CLO'SESTOOL.  s.  A  chamber  implement, 
CLO'SET.,.  (from  r/t-.vr.)  1.  A  s  nail  room 
of  privacy  and  retirement.    2.  A  private  re- 
pository of  curiosities  (I)rydi  u). 

To  Closet,  p.  n.  (from  the  noun.)  I.  To 
shut  up,  or  conceal,  in  a  closet  (lit  the  ft).  2. 
To  take  into  a  closet  for  a  secret  interview 
(Swift). 

Ci.oskt  (Watet),  a  modern  invention,  by 
means  of  which  the  grossest  of  animal  functions 
may  be  performed  in  a  detent  and  cleanly 
manner,  and  without  giving  offence  to  the 
feelings  of  others.  The  following  is  the  speci- 
fication of  the  patent  granted  to  Mr.  Bums, 
of  Great  Barlow-street,  Mary  de-bone,  for  a 
machine  or  apparatus,  answering  the  several 
purposes  of  a  portable  water-closet,  a  bidet, 
and  easy  chair,  which  together  are  comprised 
in  one-third  of  the  spat  e  or  room  occupied  Im- 
portable water-closets  now  in  use;  and  which, 
from  its  lightness  ami  size,  is  particularly  cal- 
culated for  travelling'  or  for  camps  or  ships. 

"The  object  of  mv  invention,"  s.iys  Mr. 
Hinns,  "  is,  to  remove  the  complaint  made 
against  a  portable  water-closet  (heretofore  in- 
vented and  manufactured  by  me),  on  account 
of  its  being  too  milky  for  frequent  removals, 
and  to  increase  the  utility  of  these  machines, 
by  the  addition  of  a  bidet  pan.  In  my  former 
portable  closets,  the  hack,  enclosing  the  water- 
cistern,  was  vertically  fixed  upon  the  seat  or 
lower  part  of  the  case  ;  in  my  present  inven- 
tion, the  back  shuts  down  upon  the  seat  in  the 
manner  of  a  lid,  ami  thus  not  only  retim  es  its 
size  to  one-thiid  of  the  dimension's  of  the  for- 
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mer  ones,  but  also  renders  it  more  convenient 
for  travelling,  and  less  liable  to  be  injure.!. 
This  important  advantage  of  folding  down  the 
bark  of  the  rloset  upon  the  seat  1  obtain  by 
different  means,  viz. 

M  First,  by  a  screw-jointed  tuhe,  as  par- 
ticularly delineated  in  bus.  (>  ami  7  (see  Plate 
43).  This  tube  consists  of  two  angular  parts, 
made  of  brass  or  any  other  proper  materials: 
the  cud  of  one  part  is  inserted  and  secured  ill 
the  bottom  of  the  water  cistern,  and  the  end 
of  the  oth' r  part  is  attached  to  the  basin,  in 
the  common  way  of  manufacture.  The  two 
parts  of  the  tube  are  firmly  connected,  by  tin* 
one  screwing  into  the  other,  as  mav  be  seen  in 
the  above-mentioned  figures,  and  serve  as  a 
joint  for  the  hack  to  turn  upon,  in  being  folded 
down  upon  the  seat.  When  the  back  of  the 
eloset  is  raised  the  screw  of  t  he  tube  is  perfectly 
close  or  bome,  the  extremity  of  the  female 
screw  pressing  against  a  small  collar  of  leather 
which  surrounds  the  shoulders  of  the  male 
screw  ;  but  when  the  back  is  folded  down  upon 
the  seat,  the  screw,  as  being  the  joint  or  binge, 
relaxes  a  quarter  turn,, 

"Secondly,  By  a  jointed  tube  varying  from 
the  above,  only  in  being  a  cock-joint  instead 
of  aserew,  as  described  in  fig.  7. 

"  Thirdly,  By  a  sliding-jointed  tube  of  two 
parts,  each  forming  a  curve  of  a  quarter  of  a 
circle,  as  represented  in  fig.  5,  where  the  back 
of  the  closet  i»  shewn  in  the  progress  of  being 
shut  down  upon  the  seat,  to  exhibit  more 
clearly  the  manner  in  which  the  tube  acts. 
The  two  parts  of  the  tube  are  joined  to  the 
cistern  and  basin  as  the  preceding  ones,  but 
not  so  advantageously,  tor  this  tube  cannot  act 
as  a  joint  or  hinge,  and  requires  an  accuracy  in 
the  manufacture.  The  above  three  jointed 
tubes  are  applicable  to  many  kinds  of  ma- 
chinery. 

"  Fourthly,  By  a  leather  or  other  flexible 
or  jointed  tube,  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the 
water-cistern  and  to  the  side  of  the  basin.  The 
object  of  my  invention  may  also  be  obtained 
by  varying  and  differently  combining  the  seve- 
ral means  berein-before  described  ;  but  I  pre- 
fer the  first  or  screw-jointed  tube,  which  in- 
cludes more  ativantage  than  can  be  derived 
from  any  of  the  other  methods.  These  tubes  I 
generally  manufacture  in  brass,  or  in  what  is 
known  by  the  name  of  cock-metal.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  bidet-pan  is  added  to  the 
closet  is  st>  simple  and  obvious,  as  scarcely  to 
require  any  other  explanation  than  a  reference 
to  figs,  3,  I,  and  y.  The  rim  at  each  end  of 
the  bidet-pan  rests  on  the  front  and  back  edge 
of  the  seat  of  the  closet,  immediately  over  the 
basin,  ami  is  supplied  with  water  from  the 
closet  cistern,  either  by  a  separate  aqueduct 
from  the  cistern,  or  by  the  same  channel 
through  which  the  water  is  admitted  into  the 
close  basin  ;  and  fortius  purpose  an  aperture  is 
made  in  the  upper  part  of  the  back  end  of  the 
bidet-pan,  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  fan  of 
the  pan  leading  into  the  basin.  The  latter 
method  1  deem  best.  The  pans  I  usually 
manufacture  in  copper,  and  japan  them ;  hut 
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they  may  be  made  of  other  materials,  though  by  the  basin.   The  mouth  of  this  pan  Is  closely 

none  art,  in  my  opinion,  so  well  adapted  to  attached  to  the  pipe  at  the  bottom  of  the 

tbe  purpose  as  japanned  copper.  trap,  by  the  angular  lever  m,  which  is  rais- 

"  In  the  figures  which  are  annexed  to  eluci-  ed  and  secured  by  the  brass  spring  catch  n. 

date  this  specification,  I  have  exhibited  and  When  the  pan  is  to  be  removed,  a  slight 

described  the  whole  closet,  which  contains  pressure  on  the  nob  of  the  catch  disengages 

many  parts  that  are  not  new,  and  cannot  be  the  lever,  and  the  pan  which  is  supported 

considered  as  included  in  my  present  patent,  by  it.    In  drawing  out  the  soil-pan  to  dia- 

The  parts  which  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  charge  its  contents,  a  lid  is  secured  on  the 

for  which  the  patent  is  granted,  are  the  folding  mouth  of  it  to  prevent  the  escape  of  anyof- 

down  of  the  back  of  the  closet  upon  the  seat,  fensive  effluvia  in  the  removal,    o.  The  fan 

or  by  having  the  back  to  engage  and  disengage,  at  the  end  of  the  pipe  or  tube  for  admit- 

whereby  the  back  may  be  laid  down  on  the  ting  water  into  the  basin  and  bidet-pan.  p. 

■eat;  or  by  folding  or  laying  down  tbe  back  The  top  of  the  back  is  a  lid,  which  is  open* 

of  the  closet  upon  the  seat  in  any  manner  what-  ed  whenever  the  cistern  is  supplied  with 

soever:  but  more  particularly  by  the  different  water.    The  other  parts  of  the  figure  are 

means  herein-before  described;  the  screw-  either  too  obvious  or  too  well  known  to  re- 

jointed  tube  ;  the  cock-jointed  tube ;  the  slid-  quire  explanation. 

in*  tube;  tbe  tube  made  of  leather,  or  any  Fig.  4.  A  view  of  the  seat  of  the  closet,  and 

other  flexible  material ;  the  application  of  the  of  the  top  of  the  back  when  the  lid  is  opened, 

bidet  pan  to  tbe  water-closet,  and  the  arms  or  q.  The  aperture  through  which  the  water  is 

handles  to  make  it  serve  as  an  easy  chair,  poured  into  the  cistern,    r.  The  spring  of  the 

These  arms  or  handles  are  in  two  parts,  joined  lever  e.    f.  The  brass  plate  affixed  to  the 

by  a  screw  near  the  angle;  and  one  part  of  lower  part  of  the  screw-jointed  tube,  and  which 

the  arm,  when  Joined  or  screwed  together,  is  is  secured  to  the  seat  by  four  screws  as  a  joint, 

attached  or  fixed  to  the  seat  of  the  closet,  and  The  other  references  are  explained  by  the  same 

tbe  other  to  the  back  by  means  of  sliding  fast-  letters  in  fig.  3. 

wings ;  by  which  means  these  arms  are  made  Fig.  5.  A  section  of  the  sliding  curved  tube, 

to  engage  and  disengage,  for  the  different  pur-  a.  The  lower  or  external  part  of  the  tube, 

poses  the  closet  may  be  used  for ;  and  also  for  which  is  attached  to  the  basin,    b.  The  upper 

toe  convenience  of  packing  in  the  internal  part  or  internal  part  of  the  tube,  inserted  in  the 

of  the  closet  in  travelling."  bottom  of  the  cistern,    c.  These  lines  delineate 

Explanation  of  the  Jiguret. — Fig.  1.  A  the  bottom  and  front  side  of  the  water-cistern, 

side  view  of  the  water-closet  with  the  back  d.  An  outline  of  the  forepart  of  the  hack,  and 

that  down,  of  the  scat  of  the  closet,    e.  The  joint  which 

Pig.  2.    A  side  view  of  the  closet,  with  the  connects  the  hack  of  the  closet  with  the  seat, 

hack  raised  and  secured  by  two  brass  arms  f.  A  collar  of  leather,  against  which  the  shoul- 

which  slide  into  the  back  and  seat ;  for  con  ve-  der  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  and  the  ex- 

niency  in  packing,  these  arms  separate  at  the  tremity  of  the  lower  one  press,  when  the  tube 

angle  or  elbow.    On  this  side  of  the  bottom  is  closed  by  the  back  of  the  closet  being  erect, 

of  tbe  closet  is  shewn  the  door  which  is  opened  g.  The  valve  in  the  upper  or  internal  part  of 

whenever  the  soil  pan  is  removed.  the  tube,  for  retaining  the  water  in  the  cistern. 

Fig.  3.  The  same  view  on  an  enlarged  scale.  A.  The  leather  lining  to  the  valve,  t.  The  screw 

The  side  of  the  case  is  omitted  for  the  purpose  which  binds  the  leather  to  the  valve.  J.  A 

of  exhibiting  the  mechanism,    a.  The  frame  '  wire  to  regulate  the  valve  in  its  motions.  In 

or  case  containing  the  mechanism,    b.  The  the  upper  part  of  this  wire  is  affixed  another, 

water-cistem  in  the  back  of  the  closet,  c.  The  which  communicates  to  the  lever  at  the  top  of 

lerer  which  raises  the  valve  /,  for  the  purpose  the  water-cistern,    k.  A  fixed  bar  in  which  the 

«f  admitting  water  through  the  jointed  tube  regulator  of  the  valve  moves, 

into  the  basin  or  bidet  pan.    This  lever  is  •  Fig.  6.  A  vertical  section  of  the  screw-jointed 

raised  either  by  drawing  up  the  handle  d,  on  tube.    I.  A  brass  plate  affixed  to  the  lower 

the  seat,  or  by  pressing  the  thumb  on  the  ex-  part  of  the  tube,  and  which  is  screwed  down 

tremity  of  the  lever,  as  appears  more  plainly  at  upon  the  seat,  as  appears  in  fig.  4.   The  other 

e,  in  fig.  4.    In  doing  the  former,  not  only  references  are  explained  by  those  of  the  preced- 

*ater  is  admitted  into  the  basin  or  bidet,  but  ing  figures. 

aIso  the  water  in  the  basin  is  at  the  same  time  N .  B.  This  section  is  not  in  a  direct  line, 

discharged  into  the  soil-pan  below,  by  means  but  a  combination  of  three,  as  shewn  by  the 

of  the  tumbler  e,  which  opens  a  valve  at  the  transverse  dotted  lines  in  the  following  figure, 

bottom  of  the  basin  ;  but  a  pressure  on  the  Fig.  7.   A  horizontal  section  of  the  screw 

lever  at  the  top  of  the  back  produces  only  a  or  cock-jointed  tube.    m.  The  vertical  dotted 

tingle  motion  for  discharging  water  out  of  the  lines  point  out  the  variation,  in  connecting 

fi'tern.    g.  The  screw-jointed  tube  more  par-  the  two  parts  of  the  tube  by  a  coek-joint  in- 

ticalarly  described  in  figs.  6  and  7.    h.  The  stead  of  a  screw.    The  other  references  are 

bidet-pan,  which  rests  at  each  end  upon  the  explained  by  those  in  figs.  5  and  6. 

edge  or  the  seat  over  the  basin  (see  also  figs.  4  in  this  section  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  is 

aod  8).    i*.  The  closet  basin.  /.  The  water-  more  highly  coloured  than  tbe  lower  one,  for 

pipe.   k.  The  stench-trap.    /.  The  soil- pan  the  purpose  of  delineating  more  obviously  the 

which  contains  the  foul  water,  8tc.  discharged  outline  of  the  two  parts. 
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Fitf,  8.  A  vertical  view  uf  the  hack  part  of 
the  bidet-pan  when  fixed,  as  in  iitr-  1- 

1.  The  upper  part  of  the  edge  of  the  seat  of 
the  closet  above  the  bidet-pan. 

2.  The  rim  of  the  end  uf  the  bidet-pan  rest- 
i ii ^  on  the  edge  of  the  seat,  which  fur  that  pur- 
pose is  bevelled  from  the  dotted  line  upwards. 

3.  The  water-pipe  or  tube  at  the  hack  of  the 
fan. 

1.  The  fan  which  dispetses  the  water  from 
all  parts  of  its  curvature  :  an  improvement  hy 
which  the  bottom  as  well  as  the  sides  are  com- 
pletely washed. 

5.  The  edges  of  the  aperture  in  the  hack  part 
of  the  biilet-pan,  for  admitting  the  fan.  These 
edges  of  the  aperture  closely  join  to  the  inter- 
nal surface  of  the  basin,  and  thus  include  the 
whole  of  the  fan  in  the  hidet-pan,  when  it  is 
placed  upon  the  seat  of  the  closet,  as  repre- 
sented in  fig.  I. 

For  the  description  of  other  water-closets 
the  reader  may  consult  the  Repertory  of  Arts 
and  Manufactures,  vols.  7  and  1 1  :  hut  the 
above  from  vol.  lo  seems  preferable  in  its  con- 
struction to  any  we  have  seen. 

CL<  >S  1 1,  an  old  game,  probably  the  same  as 
nine-pins. 

C'l.osu.  .v.  A  distemper  in  the  feet  of  cattle. 

CLO'Sl  UE.  .s.  (from  r/«f.)  1.  The  act  of 
shutting  up  (tfoy/e).  2.  That  by  which  any 
thing  is  closed  or  shut  (Pop*:).  3.  The  parts 
enclosing  :  enclosure  (Shakspcarr.)  1.  Con- 
clusion ;  end  ;  not  in  use  (Shukspiuiu ). 

(  LOT.  s.  (klotte,  Dot.  a  mass.)  Concretion  ; 
coagulation  ;  grume  (Baco»). 

To  C  lot.  v.  n.  (from  the  noun.)  1.  To 
form  clots;  to  hang  together  (Philips).  2. 
To  concrete  ;  to  coagulate  (Philips). 

CLOTH.  s.  plural  cloths  or  cloth*  it.  (clofc, 
Saxon.)  1.  Any  thing  woven  fur  dress  or  co- 
vering. 2.  The  piece  of  linen  spread  upon  a 
table.  3.  The  canvas  on  which  pictures  are 
delineated (Drydcn.)  I.  Clothes.  Dress;  habit ; 
garment ;  vesture,  b.  The  covering  of  a  bed 
{Prior). 

The  goodness  of  cloth,  according  to  some, 
consists  in  the  following  particulars  :  I.  That 
the  wool  beof  a  good  quality, and  well  dressed. 
2.  It  must  be  equally  spun,  carefully  observing 
that  the  thread  of  the  warp  be  liner' and  better 
twisted  than  that  of  the  woof.  o.  The  cloth 
must  he  well  wrought,  and  beaten  on  the  loom, 
so  as  to  be  every  where  equally  compact.  4. 
The  wool  must  nut  be  finer  at  one  end  of  the 
piece  than  the  rest.  5.  The  lists  must  be  sulli- 
ciently  Strong,  ol  the  same  length  with  the  stuff, 
and  must  consist  of  good  wool,  hair,  or  ostrich- 
feathers;  or,  what  is  still  better,  of  Danish 
dog's  hair.  0.  I  he  cloth  must  he  free  from 
knots  and  other  imperfections.  /•  It  '»ust  be 
well  scoured  with  fuller's  earth,  well  fulled 
with  the  best  white  soap,  and  afterwards  wash- 
ed in  clear  water,  t*.  The  hair  or  nap  must  he 
well  drawn  out  with  the  teasel,  without  being 
toti  much  opened.  9.  It  must  he  shorn  close 
without  making  it  thread-bare.  10.  It  must 
be  ttell  dried.  Il.lt  must  he  tenter-stretched 
to  force  it  to  its  just  dimensions.    12.  It  must 


CLO 

be  pressed  cold,  not  hot  pressed,  the  latter  be- 
ing very  injurious  to  line  woollen  cloth. 

Woollen  cloths  consist  chiefly  of  broad 
cloths,  kerseymeres,  flannels,  shalloons,  series, 
baizes,  &c.:  the  two  former  are  the  must  valu- 
able, and  will  be  chiefly  noticed.  The  wool 
should  he  of  the  best  quality,  and  in  the  best 
state  uf  preparation  before  it  is  spun, and  wheu 
the  yarn  is  prepared  it  is  then  sent  to  the  loom. 
Formerly  Spanish  wool  bore  a  very  high  price 
with  us,  but  of  late  years  we  have,  by  obtain- 
ing sume  of  the  sheep  of  that  country,  esta- 
blished a  breed  which  is  found  to  yield  a  finer 
sample  than  even  the  pure  Marino.  The  justly 
celebrated  Dr.  Parry,  of  Bath,  has  sedulously 
attended  to  this  point,  and  has  produced  fleeces 
which,  in  regard  to  fineness  and  length  of 
staple,  are  stated  to  be  superior,  being  as  six 
to  (ire  when  compared  with  the  .Spanish. 
'Hence  our  woollens  have  latterly  been  less  in- 
debted to  importation,  and  we  may  hope  to  see 
our  flocks  become  doubly  valuable. 

The  coarser  kinds  of  cloth  undergo  little 
finishing.  Linens  are  made  of  bleached  flax; 
they  are  chiefly  manufactured  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  both  which  countries  derive  essential 
advantages  from  their  manufactures,  especially 
as  they  produce  the  raw  materials.  Cotton 
must  be  imported  in  its  raw  state;  a  circum- 
stance which  gives  employ  to  many  thousands 
of  our  poor.  Though  the  muslins,  calicos,  iwc. 
are  generally  made  from  the  thread  formed 
by  machinery.  Hemp  makes  Sail-cloth, 
Canvas,  &c.  which  The  manufactories 

for  woollens  and  linens  in  the  united  king- 
doms are  supposed  to  give  bread  to  near  a 
million  of  persons.  The  importation  of  fo- 
reign cloths  is  therefore  very  wisely  prohibited. 

ftl  tut  hJ'hc  tit  ring  of  white  cloth*  for  dying. 
Tin-  best  Wools  tor  manufacturing  cloths  are 
those  of  England  and  Spain,  especially  of  Lin- 
colnshire and  Sugovia.  In  order  to  use  them 
to  the  best  advantage,  they  should  be  pre- 
viously scoured,  in  a  hot  liquor  consisting  of 
three  parts  of  pure  water,  and  one  of  urine. 
When  it  has  soaked  a  sufficient  time  in  this 
liquor,  to  dissolve  the  grease,  it  is  drained 
ami  properly  washed  in  running  water:  as 
soon  as  it  feels  somewhat  rough,  and  is  di- 
vested of  all  smell,  except  the  natural  one  of 
the  sheep,  it  is  said  to  he  properly  scourpd. 
The  wool  is  next  exposed  to  dry  completely 
in  the  shade  ;  after  which  it  is  beaten  with  rods 
upon  wooden  hurdles,  or  on  cords,  to  cleanse 
it  from  the  dust  and  grosser  filth,  ami  prepare 
it  tor  spinning,  when  it  must  be  well  picked,  in 
order  to  separate  the  remaining  impurities. 

After  this  process,  it  is  oiled  with  oil  of  olive?:, 
scribbled,  carded,  and  spun  by  machines.  The 
thread  is  then  reeled  and  formed  into  skeins: 
that  designed  for  the  woof  is  wound  on  small 
tubes,  pieces  of  paper,  or  rushes  so  disposed 
that  they  may  be  easily  put  in  the  eye  of  the 
shuttle;  that  intended  fur  the  warp  is  wound 
on  large  wooden  bobbins.  As  soon  as  it  is 
warped,  stiffened  with  size,  and  dried,  it  is 
mounted  oil  the  loom.  The  weavers,  of  whom 
there  are  two  to  each  loom,  tread  alternately. 
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on  the  right  and  on  the  left  step  of  the  treddle, 
which  raises  and  lowers  the  threads  of  the 
warp  equally ;  between  which  latter  they 
throw  the  shuttle  transversely,  the  one  to  the 
other.  Kerseymeres,  however,  and  many  other 
kinds  of  goods,  have  not  the  threads  equally 
divided,  as  here  described.  Every  time  the 
shuttle  is  thrown,  and  a  thread  of  the  woof  in- 
serted in  the  warp,  they  strike  it  jointly  with 
the  same  frame :  to  this  is  attached  the  comb, 
or  reed,  through  the  teeth  of  which  the  threads 
of  the  warp  have  been  previously  passed  5  the 
blow  being  repeated  as  often  as  is  necessary. 

But  this  particular  method  of  weaving,  it 
should  be  observed,  will  answer  only  for  broad 
cloths ;  as  one  person  only  is  employed  in 
weaving  narrow  cloths,  kerseymeres,  &e.  And 
indeed  since  the  introduction  of  the  fly-shuttle 
broad  cloths  are  woven  by  one  person. 

In  this  state  the  cloth  is  carried  tothefullery, 
and  scoured  with  urine  and  fuller's  earth  steep- 
ed in  water.  As  soon  as  the  cloth  is  again 
cleared  from  the  earth  and  uriue,  it  is  returned 
to  the  hands  for  taking  off  knots,  ends  of 
threads,  Ste.  by  means  of  iron  nippers,  when  it 
is  delivered  to  the  fuller,  to  be  beaten  and  fulled 
with  hot  water,  in  which  a  proper  quantity  of 
soap  has  been  dissolved.  After  this  second 
railing,  it  is  smoothed,  or  pulled  lengthways 
by  the  lists,  in  order  to  take  out  all  wrinkles 
and  aneveness.  This  operation  is  continued 
till  the  cloth  is  brought  to  a  proper  breadth, 
when  it  is  washed  in  clear  water,  to  cleanse  it 
from  the  soap,  and  afterwards  given  wet  to  the 
shearmen  to  raise  the  hair,  or  nap,  with  the 
trasel  (Diptacu»  fuHonum*  L.)  The  cloth- 
worker  then  takes  it  in  liand,  and  performs 
what  is  called  the  first  shearing,  after  which 
it  is  again  delivered  to  the  carders,  who  pass 
it  repeatedly  under  the  teasel,  in  proportion  to 
the  quality  of  the  stuff.  It  is  next  returned 
to  the  cloth-worker,  and  from  him  to  the  carders, 
where  the  same  operation  is  continued  till  the 
rup  on  the  surface  be  properly  ranged.  In  the 
north  of  England  the  workmen  who  perform 
both  these  operations  are  called  croppers. 

Thus  prepared,  the  cloth  is  sent  to  the  dyer, 
who,  after  having  given  it  the  proper  colour, 
immerses  it  in  pure  water,  and  delivers  it,  while 
wet,  to  the  shearman.  The  latter  lays  the  nap 
with  a  brush  on  the  table ;  and  then  suspends 
it  on  tenters,  where  it  is  sufficiently  stretched, 
and  brushed  while  wet,  in  order  to  bring  it  to 
its  proper  dimensions.  As  soon  as  it  is  com- 
pletely dried,  it  is  again  brushed  on  the  table, 
to  finish  the  laving  of  the  nap ;  after  which  it 
is  folded,  and  laid  cold  under  a  press,  to  make 
it  smooth,  and  to  give  it  a  gloss. 

Fine  goods  are  now  generally  cold-pressed ; 
but  coarse  cloth  hot-pressed,  which  produces 
the  gloss.  When  the  cloth  is  taken  out  of  the 
pros,  and  the  papers  for  glossing  it  are  re- 
moved, the  cloth  is  fit  for  immediate  sale,  or 
use. 

With  respect  to  the  manufacture  of  mixed 
cloths,  or  those  in  which  the  wools  are  dyed 
previously  to  their  beiug  wrought,  the  process 


varies  but  little  from  that  just  described,  except 
in  what  relates  to  the  colour. 

Yorkshire  cloth  manufactory.  In  Yorkshire 
the  cloth,  in  its  primitive  state  as  cloth,  is  ex- 
hibited  in  halls  (especially  at  Leeds,  Hudders- 
field,  and  Halifax),  for  sale.  Wc  will  here 
trace  the  cloth  from  the  hall  through  the  seve- 
ral  operations  which  it  undergoes  before  it  is 
considered  as  finished.  First,  it  is  brought  to 
the  peerk,  or  perch,  which  is  a  long  beam  be- 
fore a  window,  over  which  the  cloth  is  drawn, 
the  merchant  standing  behind  it  to  examine 
whether  the  piece  is  come  from  the  hall  per- 
fect, and  free  from  material  rents  and  blemishes ; 
if  not,  the  bargain  is  understood  to  bo  void, 
and  the  goods  returnable.  It  is  then  delivered 
to  the  roocr*%  who,  having  thoroughly  wetted 
it,  rub  it  over  a  considerable  time  with  a  sort 
of  vegetable  brush,  composed  of  the  heads  of  a 
species  of  thistle,  called  the  teasel  (Uipiacus, 
or  tardus  /W/o/iumi),  and  thus  raise  the  super- 
fluous nap  to  be  shorn  off  by  the  croppers,  or 
shearers.  But  it  must  first  be  stretched  and 
dried  upon  the  tenters,  which  are  strong  frames 
of  timber,  appearing  at  a  distance  like  double 
rails,  the  lower  ones  moveable  in  grooves,  cut 
in  the  upright  posts,  and  capable  of  being  fixed 
higher  or  lower  by  pins  put  through  holes 
bored  across  the  grooves.  Both  the  upper  and 
lower  rails  are  furnished  with  a  row  of  sharp- 
pointed  nails  driven  in  obliquely,  which  are 
called  tenter-hooks,  and  in  which  the  two  lists 
or  selvages  of  the  nieces  being  fastened,  the 
lower  rail  is  forced  down  by  levers,  or,  in  some 
of  a  newer  construction,  by  a  wheel  and  pinion, 
till  the  cloth  is  completely  stretched,  and  so 
left  to  dry.  It  is  then  I  aid"  upon  a  long  table, 
accurately  stuffed  and  covered,  so  as  to  admit 
the  curved  edge  of  a  huge  pair  of  shears,  with 
which  the  croppers,  with  great  dexterity,  pare 
off  the  superfluous  nap  which  has  been  raised 
by  the  rooers.  In  fine  cloths  the  operations  of 
rooing,  tentering,  and  cropping,  are  several 
times  repeated  ;  after  which,  if  the  cloths  have 
been  woven  white,  and  required  to  be  dyed  of 
any  particular  colour,  this  is  the  stage  for  that 
operation.  It  is  then  burled*,  that  is,  the 
lumps,  Sec  are  picked  out  with  small  pointed 
pincers,  by  women  ;  and  if  any  small  holes  or 
rents  arc  observed,  they  are  carefully  drawn; 
after  which  it  is  brushed  by  a  machine  com- 
posed of  cylinders  coated  with  brushes,  and 
then  goes  to  the  press-house.  '  Here  it  is  care- 
fully laid  in  folds,  with  large  sheets  of  very 
smooth  pasteboard  between  each  fold ;  and 
plates  of  hot  iron  being  put  between  each 

Ciece,  the  whole  is  strongly  screwed  down,  and 
;ft  till  the  plates  are  cold.    By  this  operation 

•  Cloths  in  the  west  of  England  arc  burled 
before  they  are  milled,  and  of  course  it  must  be 
doqe  before  the  merchants  purchase  them  at 
the  hall  in  the  north  ;  the  operation  here  de- 
scribed is  called  spiling.  The  burling  irons 
are  broad  at  the  end  ;  and  the  mode  of  using 
them  is  by  rubbing  the  iron  over  the  cloth 
which  is  placed  on  a  board  rather  inclined. 

Q2 
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it  acquires  that  fine  gloss  which  is  seen  upon 
now  cloth.  It  is  then  measured,  ami  sealed 
with  tbf  dim  of  tin-  house:  tin*  number  of 
yards  being  marked  on  the  hack  of  the  leaden 
seal.  By  a  very  simple  instrument,  consisting 
•  if  four  iron  pillars,  with  moveable  bars,  it  is 
accurately  t < » 1 « 1  # ■  <  1 ;  it  is  then  wrapped  in  canvas, 
and  lastly  is  packed  in  halts  by  the  help  of  a 
strong  screw-press. 

It  was  formerly  considered  as  one  of  the  pe- 
culiar excellencies  of  the  Yorkshire  cloth-manu- 
facture, that  it  w  as  carried  on  at  ihe  respective 
habitations  of  the  families  employed  :  the  seve- 
ral members  of  which  went  through  the  requi- 
site operations!  according  to  their  respective 
ai;e>,  and,  hv  the  utmost  industry  and  frugality, 
brought  their  article  to  market  at  the  cheapest 
rate  :  performing  ,as  mjhic  have  asserted, t  he  most 
work  for  the  least  profit  of  any  set  of  manu- 
facturers in  the  kingdom.  t  M  late,  this  system 
has  been  much  infringed  by  the  introduction 
of  lar-L  factories:  which,  howe\ or,  put  it  in  the 
power  of  the  inquisitive  traveller  to  see  the 
various  operations  of  cloth-making  performed 
all  together,  In  sucli  large  factories, the  wool 
is  picked  and  cleared  of  knots  a:»d  impurities, 
first  by  the  hand,  and  afterwards  by  being  put 
into  a  rolling  cylinder,  called  a  willy,  lined 
with  long  and  sharp  iron  teeth.  IV he n  it 
Comes  Out  of  this  machine  it  is  carried  to  the 
scribbling-mill,  which  consists  of  a  system  of 
cylinders  coated  with  coarse  rards  (the  n  ire  for 
forming  which  is  now  cut  and  bent  by  a  ma- 
chine), on  th>'  surface  of  which  the  wool  being 
regularly  transferred,  at  last  comesout  in  one 
uniformly  continued  and  coherent  layer.  In 
this  state  it  i>  carried  to  the  carding  engine, 
which  is  only  a  like  machine  composed  of  liner 
caids,  except  that  to  the  last  cylinder  ofcaids 

a  fluted  wooden  cylinder  is  adapted,  which 

scrapes  off  the  wool  in  thin  rolls,  tit  for  being 
carried  to  the  stubbing-ntachtnc  by  little  chil- 
dren, whose  bust  ties*  is  to  feed  the  various 
spindles  of  which  it  consists,  and  which,  being 
turned  hy  a  wheel  and  bands,  Spin  il  into 
coarse  threads;  another  machine,  on  the  same 
construction,  called  a  ji  nny,  spins  out  these 
threads  still  liner,  ^o  as  to  he  read}'  tor  weaving ; 
in  this  operation  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in 
Yorkshire. 

A/<  tli-xl  of weatittff cloth  >fnn  exfr,  >>n  lu  fiat 
quality*  A  /  Mr.  A<  cim,  nfh  ooltcich.  'I  runs, 
Sm  .  /trt*t  rot,  21. — The  chief  impediment  to 
weaving  cloth  of  a  fineness  beyond  what  is 
usual  has  arisen  from  the  reed,  which  could 
not  he  formed  of  sufficient  Strength  if  its  parts 
were  reduced  ill  thickness  beyond  a  certain  de- 
gree; and  as  in  the  usual  method  of  weaving, 
only  a  single  thread  was  admitted  between  each 
division  of  the  reed,  the  extent  of  the  reed  of 
course  limited  the  fineness  of  the  cloth  which 
could  he  woven.  Mr.  Nevin's  method  of  ob- 
viating thisdiflieiilty  is  so  extremely  simple  and 
obvious,  that  it  seems  strange  it  has  not  been 
thought  of  before.  It  consists  in  merely  put- 
ting two,  three,  tour,  or  more  threads  of  the 
wai  p  between  each  division  or  split  of  the  reed, 


instead  of  a  single  one  ;  this  method,  however, 
is  so  effectual,  that  Mr.  Nevin  has  woven  by 
it  a  plain  silk  web,  from  hard  thrown  silk  in 
the  gum,  that  contains  the  surprising  quantity 
of  65,536  meshes  or  crossings,  in  one  square 
inch  ;  a  vastlv  greater  number  than  in  the  tinest 
cloth  known  before. 

When  the  cloth  is  woven  and  taken  out  of 
the  loom  it  has  the  appearance  of  being  barreol 
or  striped,  the  cane  of  the  rer-d  causing  the  part 
it  struck  to  look  thinner  ;  hut  upon  being  wet, 
and  in  that  State  repeatedly  worked  and  stretch- 
ed backwards,  forwards,  and  corner  ways  by 
the  hands,  it  soon  loses  this  appearance,  the 
interstices  in  the  struck  part  closing  up  like 
other  parts  of  the  web.  This  last  operation 
must  in  cotton  fabrics  be  performed  before  they 
to  the  bleach  ground. 

Samples  of  cloth,  woven  in  this  manner, 
may  be  seen  at  the  house  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
i\f,  who  voted  Mr.  Nevin  a  premium  of  fifteen 
guineas  for  this  discovery. 

See  farther  the  articles  Loom,  Weaving, 
&c. 

And  as  this  is  a  most  important  subject, 
which  the  limits  assigned  us  compel  us  to 
treat  with  brevity,  we  would  beg  to  refer  the 
reader  for  more  information  to  Petty 'a  History 
of  (  loth-making:  Paulet,  Art  de  fabriquer  les 
erodes  de  sole;  1'uhainel,  Art  du  draptcr;  La 
Platiere,  Art  do  fabriquanl  des  etoffes  en  laine  ; 
La  Platiere,  Art  du  fabriquanl  des  velours  de 
coton  ;  Duncan's  Essays  on  the  art  of  Weaving ; 
Improvements  in  W  eaving,  in  .Bailey's  Ma- 
chines :  and  various  improvements  secured  by 
patent  described  in  Repertory  of  Arts,  8&C. 
\o]s.  12,  and  15,  old  scries,  and  vol.  I,  new 
series. 

For  the  laws  relating  to  the  woollen  manu- 
factory, see  stat.  3  and  -I  Kdw.  1 1 1,  cap.  2.  3 
and  1  Edw.  IV.  cap.  ti.  17  Edw.  IV.  cap.  6. 
5  ami  (i  Kdw.  V I .  eap.  6.  -I  and  5  Ph.  and 
M.  cap.  .").  i»  Eliz.  cap.  20.  I  Jac.  Leap. 
>.  7  Jac.  I.  cap.  7.  SM  Jae.  |.  cap.  18,  12 
Car.  II.  cap.  22.  1  Anne.  7  Anne,  cap.  13. 
IU  Anne,  cap.  1(5.  I  Ueo.  I.  cap.  15.  II 
Geo.  I.  12  Ueo.  I.  13  Ueo.  I.  1 1  Ueo.  II. 
II  Geo.  II.     .'»  Geo.  III.  cap.  51.     G  Ueo. 

III.  cap.  23.     12  Ceo.  III.  cap.  31. 

Cloth  (Incombustible),    See  Asbestos. 

To  CLOTHE.  >'.  n.  pre:,  and  partictp.  cloth- 
ed or  clad,  (from  >l,tlt.)  I.  To  invest  with 
garments;  to  cover  with  dress,  from  cold  and 
injuries  (ylddison).  2.  To  adorn  with  dress 
(Kay),  3.  To  invest,  as  with  clothes  (Dry- 
din).    I.  To  furnish  or  provide  with  clothes. 

To  Clothe,  v.  r.  To  wear  clothes  (Shaks- 
peare). 

CLOTHIER.  (from  cloth.)  A  maker 
Of  Cloth  (( haunt). 

CLCJ  IIL\(i.,y.  (from  to  clothe.)  Dress; 
vesture  ;  gai  meuts  (Stcift). 

CLOTHSHB'AKfilt.  s.  One  who  trims  the 
cloth,  and  levels  the  nap  (l/uketn'U). 

CLOTIlO,  the  youngest  of  the  three  Parcnp, 
daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Themis.  She  was 
supposed  to  preside  over  the  moment  of  man's 
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birth.  Slic  held  the  distaff  in  her  hand,  and 
spun  the  thread  of  life,  whence  her  name  *Xw5* 
M  to  spin."  She  was  represented  wearing  a 
crown  with  seven  stars,  and  covered  with  a  va- 
riegated rohe. 

CLOT  POLL.  s.  (from  clot  and  poll.  I. 
Thickskull ;  blockhead  (Shakipean).  2.  Head, 
in  scorn  (Shaktpeare). 

To  CLO'TTER,  v.  n.  (klottern,  Dutch.) 
To  concrete ;  to  coagulate  (Drydcn), 

CLOTTY,  a.  (from  clot.)    Full  of  clots; 
concreted  ;  full  of  concretions  (Mortimer). 

CLOUD,  f,  (derivation  not  known.)  [.  A 
dark  collection  of  vapours  in  the  air.  2.  A  vein 
or  stain,  in  stones  or  other  hodies.  3.  Any 
state  of  obscurity  or  darkness  (trailer).  4. 
Any  thing  that  spreads  wide  (Atterbtiry). 

Cloud,  a  visible  aggregate  of  minute  drops 
of  water,  suspended  in  the  atmosphere.  It  is 
concluded  from  numerous  observations,  that 
the  particles  of  which  a  cloud  consists  are  al- 
ways more  or  less  electrified.  The  hypothesis, 
which  assumes  the  existence  of  vesicular  va- 
our,  and  makes  the  particles  of  clouds  to  he 
ollew  spheres,  which  unite  and  descend  in 
rain  when  ruptured,  however  sanctioned  by 
the  authority  of  several  eminent  philosophers, 
does  not  seem  necessary  to  the  science  of  me- 
teorology in  its  present  state ;  it  being  evident 
that  the  buoyancy  of  the  particles  is  not  more 
perfect  than  it  ought  to  be,  if  we  regard  them 
as  mere  drops  of  water.  In  fact  they  always 
descend,  and  the  water  is  elevated  again  only 
by  being  converted  into  invisible  vapours. 

Vapour  is  formed  and  diffused  in  all  direc- 
tions from  its  source  with  a  force  proportioned 
to  the  temperature  of  the  water,  and  subject  to 
the  opposing  force  of  the  vapour  already  in  the 
air. 

The  vapour  thus  emitted  may  be  decompos- 
ed in  ditfercnt  ways  ;  as,  I.  Immediately  on  its 
passing  into  the  atmosphere,  producing  a  fog 
or  mist.  2.  After  having  mounted  through  the 
warm  air,  near  the  earth,  on  its  arrival  in  a 
higher  and  colder  region,  in  which  case  dense 
clouds  are  there  formed.  3.  After  having  l>ecn 
uniformly  mixed  with  the  mass  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  perhaps  travelled  with  it  to  a  great 
distance  from  its  source;  in  this  case  it  either 
falls  in  dew,  or  is  collected  into  sheets  or  hori- 
zontal beds  during  a  slower  subsidence ;  or  last- 
ly, it  becomes  a  conductor  to  the  electricity,  if 
the  equilibrium  of  the  latter  is  disturbed  ;  and 
indicates  by  its  arrangement  in  threads  the 
usnal  effects  of  that  fluid  on  light  bodies. 

In  every  case,  the  caloiic  which  constituted 
the  vapour  decomposed,  appears  to  pass  into 
the  atmosphere,  which  hence  becomes  often 
sensibly  warmer  just  before  rain  ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  evaporation  of  the  water  sus- 
pended in  the  air:  robs  it  of  so  much  as  to 
become  sensible  to  our  feelings  in  its  compa- 
rative coldness. 

The  predisposing  causes  of  these  changes 
near  the  earth  are  probably  to  be  found  in 
the  state  of  the  superior  currents,  which  un- 
doubtedly both  impart  and  carry  off  great 
quantities  of  vapour ;  but  this  part  of  the  sub- 
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ject  is  at  present  imperfectly  provided  with 
such  observations  as  might  serve  for  data  to 
our  reasoning-. 

There  are  three  simple  and  distinct  modifi- 
cations, in  any  one  of  which  the  aggregate  of 
minute  drops,  called  a  cloud,  may  be  formed, 
increase  to  its  greatest  extent,  and  finally  de- 
crease and  disappear. 

By  modification  is  to  be  understood  simply 
the  structure  or  manner  of  aggregation,  not 
the  precise  form  or  magnitude,  which  indeed 
varies  every  moment  in  most  clouds.  The 
principal  modifications  arc  commonly  as  dis- 
tinguishable from  each  other  as  a  tree  from  a 
hill,  or  the  latter  from  a  lake;  although  clouds 
in  the  same  modification,  considered  with  re- 
spect to  each  other,  have  often  only  the  com 
mon  resemblances  which  exist  among  trees, 
hills,  or  lakes,  taken  generally. 

The  same  aggregate,  whicli  has  been  formed 
in  one  modification,  upon  a  change  in  the  at- 
tendant circumstances  may  pass  into  another. 

Or  it  may  continue  a  considerable  time  in 
an  intermediate  state,  partaking  of  the  cha- 
racters of  two  modifications  ;  and  it  may  also 
disappear  in  this  stage,  or  return  to  the  first 
modification.  Lastly,  aggregates,  separately 
formed  in  different  modifications,  may  unite 
and  pass  into  one,  exhibiting  different  charac- 
ters in  different  parts ;  or  a  portion  of  a  simple 
aggregate  may  pass  into  another  modification, 
without  separating  from  the  remainder  of  the 
mass.  Hence,  together  with  the  simple,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  admit  intermediate  and 
compound  modifications,  and  to  impose  names 
on  such  of  them  as  arc  worthy  of  notice. 

The  simple  modifications  are  thus  named 
and  defined : 

1.  Cirrus.  Def.  Nubes  cirrata,  tenuissima, 
qua?  undique  c reseat. 

Parallel,  fluxuous,  or  diverging  fibres,  exten- 
sible in  any  or  in  all  directions. 

2.  Cumulus.  Def.  Nubes  cumulata,  densa, 
sursum  crescens. 

Convex  or  conical  heaps,  increasing  upward 
from  a  horizontal  base. 

3.  Stratus.  Def.  Nubes  strata,  aquae  modo 
cxpansa,  deorsum  crescens. 

A  widely  extended,  continuous,  horizontal 
sheet,  increasing  from  below. 

The  intermediate  modifications  which  re- 
quire to  be  noticed  are : 

4.  Cirro-cumulus.  Def.  Nubecula?  densi- 
ores,  subrotundse,  et  quasi  in  agmine  appo- 
sitac. 

Small,  well  defined,  roundish  masses,  in 
close  horizontal  arrangement. 

5.  Cirro-stratus.  Def,  Nubes  extenuata, 
subeoncava  vel  undulata.  Nubecula;  hujus- 
modi  appositie. 

Horizontal  or  slightly  inclined  masses,  at- 
tenuated towards  a  part  of  the  whole  of  their 
circumference,  concave  downward;  or  undu- 
lated, separate,  or  in  groups,  consisting  of  small 
clouds,  having  these  characters. 

The  compound  modifications  are: 

6.  Cumulo  stratus.  Def  Nubes  densa,  ba- 
llot cumuli  cum  structura  patent*  exhibens. 
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A  dense  cloud  with  the  base  of  the  cumulus, 
hut  in  its  upper  part  extended  into  a  broad  Hut 
structure. 

7.  Cnmulo-cirro-stratus,  vel  nimbus.  Def. 
Nuhes  vel  nubiutn  congeries  pluviam  effun* 
dens. 

The  rain  cloud.  A  cloud,  or  system  of 
clouds,  from  which  rain  is  falling,  ft  is  a  ho- 
rizontal sheet,  above  H'bicli  the  cirrus  spreads, 
while  the  cumulus  enters  it  laterally, anil  from 
beneath.  For  plates,  and  a  derailed  account 
in  illustration  of  these  definitions,  see  Mr. 
Howard's  paper  on  the  modification  of  clouds, 
and  on  the  principles  of  their  production,  sus- 
pension, and  destruction,  in  Tilloch's  Philoso- 
phical Magazine,  vol,  xvi. 

The  height  of  the  clouds  is  not  usually  great: 
the  summits  of  high  mountains  being  com- 
monly ijuite  free  from  them,  as  many  travellers 
have  experienced  in  passing  these  mountains. 
It  is  found  that  the  most  highly  electrified 
clouds  descend  lowest,  their  height  being  often 
not  more  than  7  or  SOU  yards  above  the  ground  ; 
and  sometimes  thunder-clouds  appear  actually 
to  touch  the  around  with  one  of  their  edges  : 
but  the  generality  of  clouds  are  suspended  at 
the  height  of  a  mile,  or  little  more,  above  the 
earth. 

The  motions  of  the  clouds,  though  often  di- 
rected by  the  wind,  are  not  always  so,  espe- 
cially when  thunder  is  about  to  ensue.  In  tl  MS 
case  they  are  seen  to  move  very  slowly,  or  even 
to  appear  quite  stationary  for  some  time.  The 
reason  of  this  probably  is.  that  they  are  impel- 
led bv  two  opposite  streams  of  air  near] v  of 
equal  strength  ;  and  in  such  cases  it  seems  that 
both  the  :.etial  currents  ascend  to  a  consider- 
able height ;  for  Messrs.  Charles  and  Robert, 
when  endeavouring  to  avoid  a  thunder  cloud, 
in  one  of  their  aerial  voyages  with  a  balloon, 
could  find  no  alteration  in  the  course  of  the 
current,  though  they  ascended  to  the  height  of 
40UU  feet  above  the  earth.  In  some  cases  the 
motions  of  the  clouds  evidently  depend  on  their 
electricity,  independent  of  any  current  of  air 
whatever. 

The  uses  of  the  clouds  are  evident,  as  from 
them  proceeds  the  rain  that  refreshes  the  earth, 
and  without  which,  according  to  the  present 
state  of  nature,  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth 
must  become  a  mere  desert.  They  are  likewise 
useful  as  a  screen  interposed  between  the  earth 
and  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  which  are 
often  so  powerful  as  to  destroy  the  grass  and 
other  tender  vegetables.  In  the  more  secret 
operations  of  nature  too,  where  the  electric 
fluid  is  concerned,  the  clouds  bear  a  principal 
share;  and  chiefly  serve  as  a  medium  for  con- 
veying that  fluid  from  the  atmosphere  into  the 
earth,  and  from  the  earth  into  the  atmosphere: 
in  doing  which,  when  electrified  to  a  great 
degree,  they  sometimes  produce  very  terrible 
effects. 

To  Cloi.d.  v.  a.  (from  the  noun  )  I.  To 
darken  with  clouds;  to  obscure.  2.  To  make 
of  gloomy  appearance  (Pope).  3.  To  obscure; 
to  make  less  evident  (Decaff  cf  Piety).  4.  To 
variegate  with  dark  veins  (Pope). 
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To  CLOUD.  P.  n.  To  grow  cloudy,  to  grow 
dark  with  clouds. 

CLOUDBERRY.  *.  A  plant;  knotberry. 
See  Hi  bi  s. 

CLO' (  DC APT.  a.  Topped  with  clouds 
(S/iakspt  an  ). 

CLOlT>COMPE'LLIN(i.  a.  An  epithet  of 
Jupiter,  bv  whom  clouds  were  supposed  to  be 
collected  (ll'alUr). 

CM  >'C  Ml  LY.  ad.  (from  cloudy.)  I.  With 
clouds;  darkly.  2.  Obscurely  ;  not  perspicu- 
ously (Slt'lHSt)'}. 

CLO'lLMXESS.  s.  (from  cloudy.)  1.  The 
state  of  being  covered  with  clouds;  darkness 
(Harm/).    2.  Want  of  brightness  (Boi/li ). 

CLO'L'DLESS.  a.  (from  cloud.)  Clear; 
unclouded:  bright;  luminous  (Pop*). 

CLO  I. 'US  (Magellanic.)  See  Magellanic 
CLOUDS. 

<  LO'L'DY.  a.  (from  cloud.)  I.  Obscured 
with  clouds  (E  i  odus).  2.  Dark;  obscure  % 
not  intelligible  (Watts).  3.  Gloomy  of  look  ; 
not  cheerful  (Spenser).  I.  Marked  with  spots 
or  veins.  Not  bright;  wanting  lustre 
(Bogie.) 

CL<  >\'E.    The  preterit  of  cleave. 

Clove,  s.  (clou,  French,  a  nail,  from  the 
similitude  of  a  clove  to  a  nail.)  1.  A  valuable 
spice,  brought  from  Ternate,  the  fruit  or  seed 
of  a  large  tree  (Jtroicn).  2.  One  of  the  parts 
into  which  garlick  separates. 

Clove,  a  term  used  in  the  weights  of  wool. 
Seven  pounds  make  a  clove.  In  Essex,  eight 
pounds  of  cheese  and  butter  co  to  the  clove. 

Clovk,  July-flower.   See  l)i antiics. 

Clove-tree,  hi  botany.   See  CaRYOPHTL- 

li  s  and  Eugenia. 

CLO'VEX.  part.  pret.  from  cleave. 

CLo'vEN-rooTi:t>,CLo'vEN-iioorEn,  a.(clo- 
pen  and  foot,  or  hoof.)  Having  the  foot  divided 
into  two  parts;  bisiilcous. 

CLOVER,  s.  (ekerep,  Saxon.)  I.  A  spe- 
cies of  trefoil.  (See  Tkifoliim  and  Hi  s- 
banorv.)  2.  To  live  in  Clover,  is  to  live 
luxuriousl  v. 

C I ,( KV E R  E 1).  a.  (from  clover.)  Covered 
with  clover  (Thomson). 

CLOUC.II.  a.  (dough,  Saxon.)  A  cliff. 

CloUQII.  s.  (in  commerce.)  An  allowance 
of  two  pounds  in  every  hundred  weight  for  the 
turn  of  the  scale,  that  the  commodity  may  hold 
out  weight  when  sold  bv  retail. 

CLO  IT.  s.  (clour,  Saxon.)  I.  A  cloth  for 
any  mean  use  (Su-i/t).  2.  A  patch  on  a  idioc 
or  coat.  3.  Anciently,  the  mark  of  white  cloth 
at  which  archers  shot  (Shakspearc).  <L  An 
iron  plate  to  an  axle-tree. 

To  Clout.  i>.  a.  (from  the  noun.)  1.  To 
patch ;  to  mend  coarsely  (Milton).  2.  To 
cover  with  cloth  (Spenser).  3.  To  join  awk- 
wardly together  (Aschatu). 

CLOT''!  ED.  particip.  a.  Congealed  ;  coa- 
gulated ;  for  clotted  (day). 

Clotted  ckeam,  in  rural  economy,  such 
cream  as  is  raised  by  means  of  the  milk  bein^ 
heated. 

CLOTTEKLY.  a.  Clumsy;  awkward 
(Mortimer). 
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CLOWN.  #.  flown,  Saxon.)  1.  A  rustic  ; 
a  churl  (Sidney).    2.  A  coarse  ill-bred  man 

(*«>»>. 

cLo'WNERY.  s.  (from  clown.)  Ill-brced- 
inp:  churlishness;  rudeness  (// Estrange). 

CLOWNISH,  a.  (from  rk/..)  I.  Con- 
Mating  of  rustics  or  clowns  (Dryden).  2. 
Coarse;  rough;  rugged  (Spenser),  3.  Un- 
civil; ill-bred  (Shakspeare).  4.  Clumsy ;  un- 
gainly (Prior). 

CLOWNISH  LY.  ad.  Coarsely;  rudely. 

CLO'WMSHNESS.  *.  (from  clownish.) 
I.  Rusticity  ;  coarseness  (Locke).  2,  lucivi- 
lilr;  brutality. 

CLOWN'S  ALL-HEAL.  In  botany.  See 
Stacuys. 

Clown's  woundwort.   Sue  Stachys. 

To  CLOY.  v.  a.  (enclour,  Fr.  to  nail  up.) 
I.  To  satiate;  to  sate ;  to  surfeit  (Sidney).  2. 
To  strike  the  beak  together  (Shakspeare).  3. 
To  nail  up  guns,  by  striking  a  spike  into  the 

iOtldl   1 1 1  1 1  r* 

CLO'YLESS.  a.  (from  cloy.)  That  cannot 
cause  satiety  (Shakspeare).  • 

CUVYMENT.*.  (from  cloy.)  Satiety  ;  re- 
pletion r  bevond  appetite  (Shakspeare). 

CLOYNK,  an  episcopal  town  aud  borough 
of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Cork.  Lat.  51. 
WN.    Loo.  8.0  W. 

CLUB.  s.  (rlieppa,  Welsh.)  1.  A  heavy 
stick  (Spenser).  2.  The  name  of  one  of  the 
suits  of  cards.  3.  The  shot  or  dividend  to  be 
paid  (Z/ Estrange).  4.  An  assembly  of  good 
fellows  (Dryden).  5.  Contribution;  joint 
charge  (Huiibras). 

Tu  Club.  v.  n.  (from  the  noun.)  1.  To 
contribute  to  a  common  expence.  2.  To  join 
to  one  effect  (King). 

To  Club.  v.  a.  To  pay  to  a  common  reckon- 

a.  (club  and  head.)  Hav- 
ing a  thick  head  (Derham). 

CLUBLA'W.  a.  (club  and  law.)  The  law 
of  arms  (slddison). 

CLL  BRO'OM.  *.  (club  and  room.)  The 
room  in  which  a  club  or  company  assembles 
(Addison). 

CLUB-MOSS.    In  botany.   See  Ltcoro- 

DllM. 

Club-top.    In  botany.    See  Clavabu. 

Club-shaped.  (Clavatus)  1.1  botany. 
See  Clavate. 

To  CLUCK,  v.  n.  (cloccan,  Saxon).  To 
call  chickens,  as  a  hen  (Uay). 

CLUE.    See  Clew. 

CLUMP.  *.  (klumpe,  Tcut.)  An  ill-shaped 
thick  piece  of  wood,  nearly  as  broad  as  long. 

Clump,  also  denotes  a  rather  irregular, 
though  close  group  of  trees. 

CLUMPS,  s.  A  numbskull  (Skinner). 

CLUM'SILY.  ad.  (from  clumsy.)  Awk- 
wardly. 

CLU'MSI X ESS.  #.  (from  clumsy.)  Awk- 
wardness; ungainliness;  want  ot  dexterity 
(Collier). 

CLU'MSY.  a.  (lompsch,  Dutch,  stupid.) 
Awkward;  heavy;  artless;  unhandy  (Dry- 
den). 
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CLUNCH,  the  name  given  by  miners,  well- 
diggers,  &c.  to  a  variety  of  stony  matters  they 
meet  with  in  digging.  Much  of  this  is  found 
below  the  sand  stratum  in  Lcighton,  Wohurn, 
Ampthill,  and  other  parts  of  Bedfordshire. 

CLUNG.  The  preterit  and  participle  of 
cling. 

Clung,  a.  (clunju,  Saxon.)  Wasted  with 
leanness  ;  shrunk  up  with  cold. 

CLUNY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Saone  aud  Loire.  It  is  noted  for  its 
late  famous  Benedictine  abbey.  Lat.  H».  21 
N.   Lon.  4.  33  E. 

CLU'PEA.  Herring.  In  zoology,  a  genus 
of  the  class  pisces,  order  abdoininalia.  Head 
compressed,  rough  within  ;  jaws  unequal,  the 
upper  with  serrate  mystaces;  tongue  short, 
rough,  with  unequal  "teeth  ;  eyes  moderate, 
round,  marginal ;  gills  setaceous ;  the  covers 
three  or  four  leaved  ;  the  membrane  eight  ray- 
ed ;  body  compressed,  elongated,  covered  with 
moderate  scales ;  lateral  liue  straight,  near  to, 
and  parallel  with,  the  back ;  belly  cariuate,  and 
generally  serrate ;  ventral  fins  often  nine  rayed ; 
tail  forked.  FiftcenSjpcciea ;  scattered  through 
the  different  seas  or  the  globe,  but  chiefly 
found  in  the  North  seas. 

1.  C.  harengus.  British  herring.  Body 
without  spots  ;  lower  jaw  longer.  Inhabits 
the  Northern  seas,  and  migrates  southerly  in 
immense  shoals  towards  the  coast  for  the  pur- 
pose of  spawning,  and  during  its  journey  is 
followed  by  numerous  predatory  fishes,  as  well 
as  birds.  In  a  commercial  view  it  is  a  fish  of 
very  high  consequence,  yielding  not  only  im- 
mense quantities  of  food,  but,  in  the  Northern 
seas,  large  quantities  of  oil.  On  this  account 
we  shall  extract  from  Mr.  Pennant  a  more  de- 
tailed statement  of  its  annual  migratory  course 
towards  our  own  country,  at  the  same  time 
abridging  his  description  as  much  as  we  arc 
able. 

The  great  winter  rendezvous  of  the  herring 
is  within  the  arctic  circle:  here  it  recruits  it- 
self after  the  labour  of  spawning,  and  here  also 
it  fiuds  far  more  insect  food  than  in  our  warmer 
latitudes.  The  mighty  army  begins  to  put 
itself  in  motion  in  the  spring;  in  fact  the  word 
herring  means,  says  Mr.  P.,  an  army,  being  de- 
rived from  the  (icrmau  hcer.  Yet  of  this  wo 
have  some  doubt,  and  would  rather  trace  it 
from  the  tier  man  and  Dutch  Act,  lord  or  mas- 
ter, in  consequence  of  the  high  exultation 
evinced  in  Holland  upon  the  commencement 
of  the  herring  season,  which  dearly  imports 
(as,  in  reality,  every  one  knows  to  he  a  fact) 
that  the  herring  is  in  that  country  regarded  as 
the  prince  or  utmost  prize  of  fishes.  The  host 
of  herrings  begin  to  appear  otr  the  Shetland 
isles  in  April  and  May:  these  however  are  only 
the  foreruuuers  of  the  grand  shoal  that  arrives 
in  June :  the  first  is  attended  hy  large  bodies  of 
ganets  and  other  birds  which  accompany  to 
prey  on  them,  but  when  the  main  body  ap- 
proaches, its  breadth  and  depth  is  such  us  to 
alter  the  very  appearance  of  the  ocean.  This 
body  is  divided  into  distinct  columns  of  five  or 
six  miles  in  length  and  three  or  four  in  breadth, 
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and  the  water  is  driven  with  a  rippling1  current 
before  them  ;  sometimes  they  appear  so  near 
the  surface  as  to  reflect,  in  brignt  weather,  a 
variety  of  splendid  colours  like  a  field  of  the 
most  precious  penis,  in  which,  or  rather  in  a 
much  more  valuable  light,  this  stupendous  gift 
of  Providence  should  DC  regarded  hy  the  Bri- 
tish isles.  The  first  check  this  army  meets  in 
its  march  southward,  is  from  the  Shetland  isles, 
by  which  it  is  divided  into  two  parts;  one  wing 
takes  to  the  east,  the  other  to  the  west  of  Great 
Britain,  and  fill  every  bay  and  creek  with  their 
numbers :  others  pass  on  towards  Yarmouth, 
the  great  and  ancient  mart  of  herrings  ;  they 
then  pass  through  the  British  channel,  and 
after  that  gradually  disappear,  being  scattered 
in  different  courses  towards  the  Hebrides,  north 
of  Ireland  and  Atlantic.  These  brigades,  how- 
ever, are  often  capricious  in  their  secondary 
movements,  and  do  not  show  an  invariable  at- 
tachment to  the  same  courses  after  their  grand 
separation.  Some  herrings,  nevertheless,  are 
found  on  the  coasts  of  Europe  at  all  seasons  ; 
and  hence  M.  Bloch  and  several  other  natural- 
ists doubt  whether  they  migrate  so  far  as  to  the 
arctic  circle,  and  incline  to  believe  that  they 
only  disappear,  because  in  the  colder  seasons 
they  plunge  to  a  greater  depth  in  the  sea. 

One  of  the  chief  enemies  of  the  herring  is 
the  whale  ;  some  of  which  have  been  found 
to  have  in  their  stomachs  not  less  than  six 
hundred  at  a  time.  The  herring  itself  is  said 
to  feed  on  sea  insects  and  the  smaller  kind  of 
marine  worms.   See  Herring  fishery. 

2.  C.  pilcardus.  Pilchard.  Nose  turned 
lip ;  dorsal  in  the  centre  of  gravity ;  scales 
firm.  Appears  periodically  in  vast  shoals  on 
the  Cornish  coast,  about  July;  body  thicker 
and  rounder  than  the  herring ;  less  ;  the  back 
more  elevated,  and  the  belly  not  so  sharp  nor 
so  serrate ;  is  more  full  of  oil.  On  the  fifth 
of  October,  17<>7,  there  were  at  one  time  in- 
cluded in  St.  Ives's  bay,  as  the  result  of  the 
shootings  of  the  single  season,  seven  thousand 
hogsheads  of  this  species,  each  hogshead  con- 
taing  thirty-five  thousand  fishes ;  the  whole 
amounting  to  twenty-four  millions. 

3.  C.  sprattus.  Sprat.  Dorsal  fin  seven- 
teen-rayed  ;  belly  strongly  serrate.  Inhabits 
the  Northern  seas,  and  migrates  like  the  her- 
ring in  large  shoals;  from  four  to  five  inches 
long  :  bodv  silvery,  back  blueish  ;  scales  large 
and  easily  deciduous ;  flesh  very  good,  but  oily. 

4.  C.  alosa.  Shad.  Sides  with  round 
black  spots  placed  longitudinally  ;  snout  bifid. 
Inhabits  the  Mediterranean,  North  Euroj>ean, 
American,  and  Asiatic  seas  ;  from  two  or  three 
feet  long:  ascends  rivers  in  May  and  June  to 
spawn  ;  feeds  on  worms  and  insects,  and  is  the 
prey  of  larger  fishes.  Back  dusky-blue,  or 
greenish-yellow  ;  scales  large,  deciduous;  flesh 
sometime*  eaten,  though  not  very  good.  See 
PlateXLVII. 

5.  C.  encrasicolus.  Anchovy.  Upper  jaw- 
longer  ;  hack  green,  semi-pellucid  ;  sides  of  the 
belly  silvery  and  opake  ;  belly  not  serrate;  is 
gutted,  beheaded,  and  putted  for  a  relish.  In- 
habits the  European,  Mediterranean,  and  At- 


lantic seas ;  six  and  half  inches  long;  approaches 
the  shores  from  December  to  March,  for  the 
purpose  of  spawning.    See  Plate  XLVII. 

G.  C.  atherinoides.  Lateral  line  silvery; 
lower  jaw  shorter.  Inhabits  Surinam.  By 
some  regarded  as  an  atherine  ;  but  on  account 
of  its  compressed  body  and  small  ventral  fins 
more  properly  placed  here. 

7-  Ci  thrissa.  Anal  fin  with  twenty-eight 
rays ;  last  ray  of  the  dorsal  long,  setaceous. 
Inhabits  America,  India,  and  China:  in 
spawning  time  frequents  the  shores  ;  about  a 
foot  long  ;  feeds  on  testaceous  animals  and  the 
spawn  of  other  fishes.  Flesh  very  savory,  bat 
often  poisonous. 

8.  C.  cyprinoides.  Belly  obtuse.  Inhabit! 
between  the  tropics ;  body  oblong,  hardly  a 
foot  long,  silvery,  above  greenish-blue ;  scales 
smooth,  a  little  striate  and  convex. 

'J.  C.  setirostris.  Lateral  bones  of  the  upper 
jaws  setaceous  ;  anal  fin  with  thirty-two  rays, 
inhabits  the  Pacific  and  Red  seas. 

10.  C.  mystus.  Bodv  ensifonn ;  anal  fin 
joined  to  the  tail.    Inhabits  the  Indian  sea. 

11.  C.  tropica.  Tail  wedged  Inhabits 
Ascension  Island. 

12.  C.  sinensis.  Outmost  ray  of  the  gill- 
membrane  truncate  behind.  Inhabits  China: 
resembles  the  herring,  but  broader. 

13.  C.  haumela.  Bodv  lanceolate,  naked; 
ventral,  anal,  ami  caudal  fins  none;  dorsal 
reaching  the  whole  length  of  the  back;  tail 
linear.  Inhabits  the  Red  sea :  about  a  yard  Ion*. 

M.  C.  dorah.  Ventral  fins  minute;  upper- 
lip  two  horned  with  extended  teeth  ;  lower 
longer ;  teeth  strong,  erect.  Inhabits  the  Ked 
sea. 

15.  C.  villosa.  Lateral  line  prominent, 
rough.    Inhabits  the  Northern  seas. 

CLU'SIA.  Balsam-tree.  In  botany,  a  ge- 
nus of  the  class  polygamia,  order  monoceia. 
Male:  calyx  from  fouYto  six-leave*! ;  the  leaves 
opposite  and  imbricate:  corol  from  four  to  six- 
petalled;  stamens  numerous.  Female:  nec- 
tary formed  of  the  united  anthers  inclosing  the 
germ  ;  capsule  five-celled,  five-seeded,  rilled 
with  pulp.  Six  species  ;  natives  of  the  West 
hid  ies,  New  Caledonia  and  Tonga  taboo.  The 
species  chiefly  worth  noticing  is 

C.  flava.  A  native  of  Jamaica,  and  other 
West  Indian  islands.  The  tree  reaches  the 
height  of  about  twenty  feet,  with  branches 
shot  forth  in  every  direction,  furnished  with 
thick,  round,  veinless,  succulent  leaves,  and 
terminal,  four-petalled  flowers,  succeeded  by 
an  oval  fruit.  From  every  part  of  the  tree 
exudes  a  resinous  gum  called  by  the  na tires 
hog-gum,  because  they  affirm  that  hogs,  when 
wounded,  resort  to  the  trees  and  smear  the 
wound  over  with  it  by  rubbing  it  against  tb* 
trunk  of  the  tree.  The  plants  in  our  own 
country  are  very  tender,  and  require  a  good 
deal  of  warmth." 

CLl'STER.  *.  (clyrrert,  Saxon.)  I.  A 
bunch  ;  a  number  of  things  of  the  same  kind 
growing  or  joined  together  {Bacon).  2.  A 
number  of  animals  gathered  together  (.Vri!f.). 
3.  A  hotly  of  people  collected  (AddiMvn). 
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To  Clu'ster.  v.  n.  To  grow  in  branches 
(Drwden). 

To  Clu'ster.  v.  a.  To  collect  any  tiling 
into  bodies. 

CLUSTERED  or  Crowded,  (confertut) 
Id  botany.  See  Crowded. 
CLU'STERY.  a.  Growing  in  clusters. 
To  CLUTCH,  v. a.  I. To  hold  in  the  hand; 
to  cri (it-  (Herbert).  2.  To  comprise ;  to  grasp 
(Collier).  3.  To  contract ;  to  double  the  hand 
(Shak«peare). 

Clutch.  #.  (from  the  verb.)  I.  The  gripe; 
grasp ;  seisure.  t.  The  paws ;  the  talons 
(L  Eitrange).  3.  Hands  (Stillingfleet). 
CLUTlA.  SeeCLuiTiA. 
Clitia  elutbria.  Cascarilla  clntia.  The 
systematic  name  of  the  tree  which  affords  the 
cucariila  hark.    See  Cascarilla. 

CLUTTER.  #.  (Sec  Clatter.)  A  noise  ; 
a  bustle ;  a  busy  tumult  (King). 

To  Clu'ttbr.  v.  n  (from  the  noun.)  To 
nuke  a  noise  or  bustle. 

CLUVERIUS  (Philip),  an  eminent  geo- 
grapher. He  was  born  at  Dantzic  in  lSS0, 
anil  educated  at  Leyden,  where  he  died  in 
1 '  'i'-y  He  published  several  books,  the  most 
known  of  which  are,  I.  De  tribus  Rheni  alveis. 
2.  Grrmania  antiqua.  3.  Sicilia  antiqua.  4. 
Italia  antiqua.  5.  Introductio  in  universam. 
'ieogranhiam. 

CLUYTIA.  In  bota  ny,  a  genus  of  the 
rlass  dioecia,  order  gynandria.  Calyx  five- 
Iraved;  petals  five.  Male:  stamens  five  on  the 
middle  of  the  style.  Fern. :  styles  three,  cap- 
*ule  three-celled,  seeds  solitary.  Ten  species : 
natives  of  the  Cape  and  India.  Of  these  the 
only  species  we  can  here  notice  is, 

C.  eieuteria,  with  heart-lanceolate  leaves, 
a  native  of  India,  which  is  now  satisfactorily 
ascertained  to  afford  the  cascarilla  bark  of  the 
divpensatories,  which  has  hitherto  been  as- 
cribed to  another  genus.  These  plants  may  be 
easily  propagated  by  cuttings ;  but  require  care, 
and  a  constant  stove-heat. 

CLYDE,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which  rises 
in  Annandale,  and  running  N.W.  through 
Clydesdale,  passes  by  Lancrk,  Hamilton,  and 
Olasjrow,  falling  into  the  frith  of  Clyde,  a  few 
miles  below  Glasgow.  Near  Lanerk,  this  river 
runs  for  several  miles  between  high  rocks 
covered  with  wood  ;  and  in  its  course  exhibits 
many  astonishing  cataracts.  At  Stonebyres,  it 
is  confined  within  a  very  narrow  bed,  and 
nukes  one  entire  shoot,  falling  about  60  feet 
over  a  perpendicular  rock ;  the  water  then 
pouring  over  another  precipice,  is  dashed  into 
a  deep  chasm  beneath.  At  Corehouse  the 
waterfall  is  greater  still:  here  the  water  is  pre- 
cipitated at  least  100  feet  beneath  two  rugged 
precipir**. 

CLYPEOLA.  Treacle-mustard.  In  bo- 
tany, a  genus  of  the  class  tetradynamia ;  order 
siiiculosa.  Silicle  emarginate,  orbicular,  corn* 
puted  flat,  deciduous,  divisible  into  two  parts, 
ooe-relled,  one-seeded.  One  species  only ; 
though  more  have  been  suspected  to  belong  to 
tb»  genus:  c.  jonthlaspi,  a  native  of  Spain  and 
Italy;  a  hairy  herbaceous  plant;  with  leaves 
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spat ulate,  sessile,  glaucous;  flowers  yellow; 
stamens  with  each  a  tooth  above  the  base.  It 
bears  removal  into  this  country  and  propaga- 
tion with  moderate  care. 

CLYSMUS.    A  clyster.    See  Enema. 

CLYSMA  (clusma;  xXi»<v*«,  from  NXvfw, 
to  wash  out.)  Clyster. 

CLYSSUS,  in  chemistry,  an  obsolete  word 
of  uncertain  meaning ;  some  authors  using  it 
to  denote  a  mixture  of  extracts,  or  an  extract 
from  several  bodies  mingled  together ;  while 
Macquer  applies  it  to  the  vapours  which  arise 
during  the  detonation  of  nitre  by  any  inflam- 
mable substance,  and  which  vapours,* he  says, 
may  he  collected  and  condensed  into  a  liquor, 
of  which,  in  his  Dictionary,  he  points  out  the 
properties. 

CLY'STER.  *.  Oexvri,;.)  An  injection  into 
the  anus.    See  Enema. 

CLYTEMNESTRA,  in  fabulous  history, 
a  daughter  of  Tyndarus  king  of  Sparta,  by 
Leda,  was  born,  together  with  Castor,  from 
one  of  the  eggs  which  her  mother  brought  forth 
after  her  amour  with  Jupiter,  under  the  form 
of  a  swan.  Clytemnestra  married  Agamem- 
non king  of  Argos.  When  Agamemnon  went 
to  the  Trojan  war,  he  left  his  cousin  jEgys- 
thus  to  take  care  of  his  wife  and  domestic  af- 
fairs. In  the  absence  of  Agamemnon,  /Egys- 
thns  made  his  court  to  Clytemnestra,  and  pub- 
licly lived  with  her.  Agamemnon  heard  of 
her  infidelity,  and  he  resolved  to  take  full  re- 
venge upon  the  adulterers  at  his  return.  He 
was  prevented  from  putting  his  schemes  into 
execution ;  Clytemnestra,  with  her  adulturer, 
murdered  him  at  his  arrival.  Cassandra,  whom 
Agamemnon  had  brought  from  Troy,  shared 
his  fate,  and  Orestes  would  also  have  been  de- 
prived of  life,  like  his  father,  had  not  his  sister 
Electra  removed  him  from  the  reach  of  Cly- 
temnestra. After  this  murder,  Clytemnestra 
publicly  married  JEgysthus,  who  ascended  the 
throne 'of  Argos.  Orestes,  who,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  seven  years,  returned  to  Mycena?,  re- 
solved to  avenge  his  father's  murder.  He  con- 
cealed himself  in  the  house  of  his  sister  Elec- 
tra. His  death  was  publicly  announced;  and 
when  iEgysthus  and  Clytemnestra  repaired  to 
the  temple  of  Apollo,  to  return  thanks  to  the 
god,  for  the  death  of  the  surviving  son  of  Aga- 
memnon, Orestes,  with  his  faithful  friend  Py- 
lades,  hid  himself  in  the  temple,  rushed  upon 
the  adulterers,  and  killed  them  with  his  own 
hand.  Vid.  jEOTSTBUa,  Agamemnon,  Ores- 
tes, Electra.   (Diod.  Homery  &c.) 

CLYTIA  or  Clytie,  in  fabulous  history, 
a  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  beloved  by 
Apollo.  She  was  deserted  by  her  lover,  who 
paid  his  addresses  to  Leucothoe ;  and  this  so  ir- 
ritated her,  that  she  discovered  the  whole  in- 
trigue to  her  rival's  father.  A  polio  despised  her 
the  more  for  this,  and  she  pined  away  and  was 
changed  into  a  flower,  commonly  caned  a  sun- 
flower, which  still  turns  its  head  towards  the 
sun  in  his  course,  as  in  pledge  of  her  love. 

CNEORUM.  See  Convolvulus  and 
Daphne. 

CNEPHi  in  mythology,  denoting  good,  by 
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way  of  eminence,  an  appellation,  under  which 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  particularly  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Thebes,  honoured  the  beneficence  of 
the  C  reator  ;  as  they  adored  his  power  under 
the  name  of  Phtha,  and  his  wisdom  under  that 
of  Neith. 

CNESTIS.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
decandria,  order  pentagynia.  Calyx  five-parted ; 
petals  five;  capsules  five,  two-valved,  one-seed- 
ed. Four  species:  Madagascar;  Sierra  Leone. 
Herbaceous  plants  from  a  foot  and  half  to  two 
feet  high ;  one  or  two  of  which  have  acute 
horned,  downv,  stinging  capsules. 

UN  ILL'S.  "Blessed  thistle.  A  genus  of  the 
class  syngynesia,  order  polygamia  tequalis.  Ca- 
lyx imbricate,  swelling  with  spinous  scales  ; 
down  feathery ;  receptacle  villous.  Fifty-four 
species ;  chiefly  of  the  Levant  and  south  of 
J*  ranee.  Three  or  four  species  indigenous  to 
our  own  country ;  of  all  which  known  the 
only  one  worth  noticing  is  the  c.  benedictus, 
or  carduus  benedictus  of the  dispensatories :  for 
the  medical  virtues  of  which,  see  Carduus 
benedictus.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  cul- 
tivated in  our  gardens:  flowers  in  June  and 
July,  and  matures  its  seeds  about  the  end  of 
August.  For  medical  purposes  it  should  be 
gathered  while  in  flower,  dried  in  the  shade, 
and  afterwards  kept  in  an  airy  place  to  prevent 
its  becoming  mouldy,  to  which  it  has  a  strong 
tendency. 

CNIDL'S  and  (iMDU8,a  town  and  promon- 
tory of  Doris  in  Caria.  Venus  was  the  chief 
deity  of  the  place,  and  had  there  a  famous 
statue  made  by  Praxiteles  (llorat.), 

CNOSUS,  a  town  of  Crete,  about  25  stadia 
from  the  sea.  It  was  built  by  Minos,  and  had 
a  famous  labyrinth. 

CO,  Coos,  and  Cos,  one  of  the  Cyclades, 
situate  near  the  coasts  of  Asia,  about  15  miles 
from  Halicarnassus.  It  gave  birth  to  Hippo- 
crates and  Apelles,  and  was  famous  for  its  fer- 
tility, and  the  wine  and  silk  worms  which  it 
produced  (Ovid). — The  women  of  Cos  were 
changed  into  cows  by  Venus  or  Jnno  ;  whom 
they  reproached  for  suffering  Hercules  to  lead 
CJeryon's  flocks  through  their  territories  (77- 
bull.,  Cvc). 

To  COA'CERVATE.  v.  a.  (couccrvo,  Lat.) 
To  heap  np  together  (Hacon). 

COACERVA'TION.  *.  (from  coacervate.) 
The  act  of  heaping  together  (Bacon'). 

COACH,  a  vehicle  for  commodious  travel- 
ling suspended  on  springs,  and  moved  on  four 
wheels,  lu  Britain,  and  throughout  Europe, 
the  coaches  are  drawn  by  horses,  except  in 
Spain,  where  they  use  mules.  In  a  part  of  the 
east,  especially  the  dominions  of  the  great  Mo- 
gul, their  coaches  are  drawn  by  oxen.  In  Den- 
mark they  sometimes  yoke  reindeer  in  their 
coaches ;  though  rather  for  curiosity*  than  use. 
The  coachman  is  ordinarily  placet!  on  a  seat 
raised  before  the  body  of  the  coach ;  but  in  Spain 
it  is  otherwise,  the  coachman  being  placed  like 
our  postilion  on  the  first  horse  on  the  left. 

A  coach  is  a  very  modern  invention,  if  by 
that  word  be  meant  a  covered  carriage  sus- 
ucuded  on  spring*.    Wc  learn,  indeed,  from 


the  laborious  researches  of  professor  Beckmaiin, 
that  coaches  of  some  kind  were  known  in  the 
beginning  of  the  loth  century  ;  but  they  wcrr 
used  only  by  women  of  the  first  rank;  for  the 
men  thought  it  disgraceful  to  ride  in  them. 
At  that  period,  when  the  electors  and  prince* 
did  not  choose  to  be  present  at  the  meetings  of 
the  states,  they  excused  themselves  by  inform- 
ing the  emperor  that  their  health  would  not 
permit  them  to  ride  on  horseback  ;  and  it  was 
considered  as  a  point  established,  that  it  OS 
unbecoming  for  them  to  ride  like  women.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that,  about  the  end  of  the 
15th  century,  the  emperor,  kings,  and  princes 
began  to  employ  covered  carriages  on  journeys 
and  afterwards  on  public  solemnities. 

The  wedding  carriage  of  the  first  wife  of  the 
emperor  Leopold,  who  was  a  Spanish  princess 
cost,  together  with  the  harness,  39,000  florin*. 
The  coaches  used  by  that  emperor  are  thus  de- 
scribed by  Kink:  "  In  the  imperial  coaches 
no  great  magnificence  was  to  be  seen ;  they 
were  covered  over  with  red  cloth  and  black 
nails.  The  harness  was  black,  and  in  the 
whole  work  there  was  no  gold.  The  panned 
were  of  glass,  and  on  this  acconnt  they  were 
called  the  imperial  glass  coaches.  On  festivals 
the  harness  was  ornamented  with  red  silk 
fringes.  The  imperial  coaches  were  distinguish- 
ed only  by  their  having  leather  traces ;  *bat  the 
ladies  in  the  imperial  suite  were  obliged  to  be 
contented  with  carriages,  the  traces  of  which 
were  made  of  ropes."  At  the  magnificent 
court  of  duke  Ernest  Augustus  of  Hanover, 
there  were,  in  the  year  1691,  fifty  gilt  coaches 
with  six  horses  each.  So  early  did  Hanover 
begin  to  surpass  other  cities  in  the  number  of 
its  carriages.  The  first  time  that  ambassador* 
appeared  in  coaches  on  a  public  solemnitv  was 
at  the  imperial  commission  held  at  Erfurth  in 
1613,  respecting  the  affair  of  Juliers. 

I  n  the  history  of  France  wc  find  many  proofs 
that  at  Paris,  in  the  1 1th,  15th,  aud  even  16th 
centuries,  the  French  monarch*  rode  com- 
monly  on  horses,  the  servants  of  the  court  on 
mules,  and  the  princesses,  together  with  the 
principal  ladies,  sometimes  on  asse-.  Persons 
of  the  first  rank  often  sat  behind  their  equerry, 
and  the  horse  was  often  led  by  servants.  Car- 
riages, however,  of  some  kind  appear  to  have 
been  used  very  early  in  France.  An  ordinance 
of  Philip  the  Pair,  issued  in  12U4  for  suppress- 
ing luxury,  and  in  which  the  citizens'  wives 
are  forbid"  to  use  carriages  (cars),  is  still  pre- 
served. Coder  Francis  1.  or  rather  about 
1550,  somewhat  later,  there  were  iu  Paris  Lr 
the  first  time  only  three  coaches. 

The  oldest  carriages  used  by  the  ladies  is 
England,  were  known  under  the  now  forgotten 
name  of  whirlicotes.  When  Richard  iL  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  14th  century,  was  obliged 
to  fly  before  his  rebellious  subjects,  he  and  all 
his  followers  were  on  horseback  :  his  mothrr 
only,  who  was  indisposed,  rode  in  a  carriage. 
This,  however,  became  afterwards  somewhat 
unfashionable,  when  that  monarch's  queen, 
Ann,  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Charles  IV. 
shewed  the  English  ladies  how  gracefully  and 
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conveniently  she  could  ride  on  a  sidesaddle. 
Whirlicotes  were  laid  aside,  therefore,  except 
at  coronations  and  other  public  solemnities. 
Coaches  were  first  known  in  England  ahout 
the  year  15M),  and,  as  Stow  says,  were  intro- 
duced from  (iermany  by  Fitzallen,  earl  of 
Arundel.  In  tl»e  year  *1598,  when  the  En- 
glish ambassador  went  to  Scotland,  he  had  a 
coach  with  hiin.  Anderson  places  the  period 
when  coaches  began  to  be  in  common  nsc 
ahoot  the  year  164)5.  The  celebrated  duke  of 
Buckingham,  the  unworthy  favourite  of  two 
kings,  was  the  first  person  who  rode  with  a 
coach  and  six  horses,  in  ICl'J.  To  ridicule 
this  new  pomp,  the  earl  of  Northumberland 
put  eight  horses  to  his  carriage. 

Kespecting  the  progress  of  luxury  with  re- 
gard to  coaches,  the  reader  will  hnd  much 
curious  information  in  the  first  volume  of 
processor  Beck  man  n's  History  of  Inventions. 

Coach e*  (Hackney),  those  exposed  to  hire 
in  the  streets  of  London,  and  some  other  great 
cities,  at  rates  fixed  by  authority.  Twelve 
hundred  hackney-coaches  are  allowed  in  Lon- 
don and  Westminster ;  which  are  licensed  by 
commissioner-,  and  pay  a  duty  to  the  crown. 
The?  are  all  numbered,  having  their  numbers 
marked  on  tin  plates  fixed  on  the  coach-doors. 
Their  fares  or  rates  are  settled  by  act  of  par- 
liament. 

The  penalties  under  the  act  for  regulating 
hackney-coaches,  are  recoverable  at  the  hack- 
ney-coach-office, Somerset-place,  Strand,  where 
the  commissioners  administer  the  most  impar- 
tial justice  betwee'n  the  hirer  and  the  hired. 
Hackney-coaches  first  began  to  ply  in  the  city 
of  London  in  1625,  when  they  were  only  20  in 
number. 

Coaches  (Stage),' are  those  appointed  for 
the  conveyance  of  travellers  from  one  city  or 
town  to  another.  The  masters  of  stage- 
coaches are  not  liable  to  an  action  for  things 
lost  by  their  coachmen,  who  have  money  given 
them  to  carry  the  goods,  unless  where  such 
mister  takes  a  price  for  the  same.  These  also 
pay  as  annual  duty  to  the  revenue. 

Coaches  (Mail),  arc  a  sort  of  stage- 
coaches caleulated  for  expeditiously  carrying 
the  mails,  which  are  protected  by  a  guard, 
and  suhiect  to  the  regulations  of  the  post-of- 
fice. They  are  exact  as  to  their  time  of  arrival 
and  departure,  are  restricted  to  four  inside 
passengers,  and  from  experience  have  proved 
very  beneficial  to  the  commerce  and  corre- 
spondence of  this  country. 

The  number  of  coaches  made  in  England  in 
the  year  1 7'Xi,  were  at  least  40,000 ;  of  which 
more  than  half  were  exported.  Indeed  the 
London  coach-makers  exceed  all  others  in  the 
splendour,  beauty,  and  ease,  which  they  give 
to  these  vehicles.  Several  of  their  ingenious  in- 
ventions have  been  secured  by  patents,  the 
ipeeifications  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  dif- 
ferent volumes  of  the  Repertory  of  Arts. 

Coach,  in  sea  language,  denotes  a  chamber 
or  apartment  nearthe  stern,  in  a  ship  of  war. 

To  Coach,  v.  a.  (from  the  noun.)  To  carry 
in  a  coach  (Pope.) 


Co  Aoii-no  x .  t.  The  seat  on  which  the  driver 
of  the  coach  sits  (Arbuthnot). 

Coach-hire.  *.  Money  paid  for  the  use  of  a 
hired  coach  (Spectator). 

Coach-house.  #.  The  house  in  which  the 
coach  is  kept  from  the  weather  (Stcift). 

CiXACHMAKER.  *.  The  artificer  whose 
trade  is  to  make  coaches  (Sirift). 

CO7 AC HM  AN.  *.  The  driver  of  a  coach. 

To  C<VACT.  v.  n.(from  con  and  act.)  To 
act  together ;  to  act  in  concert  (Shakttpeare). 

COA'CTION.  *.  (coactus,  Latin.)  Compul- 
sion ;  force  (Suitt/i). 

COA'CTIVE.  a.  (from  eoact.)  1.  Having 
the  force  of  restraining  or  impelling ;  compul- 
sory ;  restrictive  (Raleigh).  2.  Acting  in  con- 
currence :  obsolete  (Shakspearc). 

COADJU'MENT. «.  Mutual  assistance. 

COADJC'TANT.  a.  (eon  and  ajuto,  Lat.) 
Helping ;  operating  (Philipt). 

COADJC'TOR.  #.  1.  A  fellow-helper;  an 
assistant;  an  associate  (Garth).  2.  (In  the 
canon  law).  One  who  is  appointed  to  perform 
the  duties  of  another  (Ayltffe). 

COADJU'VANCY.  Help;  concurrent 
help  ;  contribution  of  help  (Brown). 

COADUNATE  LEAVES.  In  botany, 
several  joined  together,  or  united  at  the  base. 

CO  A  DUN  ATtE,  the  fifty-second  of  Lin- 
neus's  natural  orders. 

COADUNI'TION.  #.  The  conjunction  of 
different  substances  into  one  mass  (Hale). 

To  COAOME'NT.  v.  a.  (from  con  and 
agmen,  Latin.)  To  congregate  (GlanviUc). 

COAGM  ENTA'TION .  *.(froni  coagment. ) 
Coacervation  into  one  mass  (Ben  JonMon). 

COA'GULABLE.  a.  (from  coagulate.) 
That  which  causes  coagulation  (Jirbuthnot). 

Coagulable  lymph.  Albumen.  Al- 
bnmina.  Albuminous  principle  of  the  se- 
rum of  blood.  •  This  substance,  which  has  a 
great  affinity  to  the  white  of  eggs,  is  a  com- 
ponent part  of  the  serum  of  the  human  blood. 
It  may  be  obtained  in  considerable  quantities, 
by  stirring  the  serum  about  with  a  stick,  when 
it  adheres  to  its  sides.  In  certain  diseased  ac- 
tions it  is  separated  from  the  blood,  and  is 
often  found  in  very  considerable  quantities  in 
the  circumscribed  cavities  of  the  body.  It 
has  neither  taste  nor  smell ;  it  always  possesses 
a  white  and  opake  colour ;  is  of  a  glutinous 
consistence,  and,  if  dried  by  a  gentle  heat,  be- 
comes horny.  Its  presence  is  detected  by  an 
admixture  of  the  diluted  mineral  acids.  See 
also  Albumen. 

Coagulating  lymph.  It  is  by  this 
name  Mr.  John  Hunter,  and  consequently  the 
students  in  his  school,  denominate  the  fluid 
antecedently  called  Coagulable  lymph, 
which  see.  It  is  by  them  regarded  as  the  most 
important  part  of  the  blood,  whether  viewed  as 
a  nutriment,  oras  possessedof  retractive  powers 
in  case  of  wounds  and  morbid  affections  in  ge- 
neral. 

To  COA'GULATE.  v.  a.  (coaguh,  Latin.) 
To  force  into  concretions  (Bacon). 

To  Coa'gulate.  v.  n.  To  ran  into  concre- 
tions, or  congelations  (Boyle). 
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COA'GULATIOX,  a  term  which  was  for- 
merly used  synonymously  with  rrystallatioii,  is 
now  employed  to  denote  the  art  of  rendering  a 
fluid  body  in  Mime  decree  solid  by  exposure  to 
cold,  or  by  the  addition  of  some  agent  by  which 
it  is  decomposed.  Tl  ius,  the  white  ot  cg^'s, 
the  scrum  of  the  blood,  ice.  are  coagulated  by 
the  addition  of  alcohol  ;  milk,  by  mixture 
with  acids;  blood  by  exposure  to  heat,  fctc 
The  term  is,  however,  sometimes  applied  to  a 
sudden,  confused,  and  copious  production  of 
crystals  so  minute  and  irregular  as  not  to  appear 
to  the  eye  in  a  crystalline  form;  thus,  when 
Strong  sulphuric  acid  is  pouted  into  a  concen- 
trated alkaline  solution,  the  whole  is  converted 
into  a  confused  mass,  apparently  not  crystal- 
lised, of  sulpbat  of  potash.  With  the  nature 
of  coagulation,  and  of  the  change  it  produces, 
chemists  are  as  vet  but  little  acquainted. 

COAMilXATlVK.  a.  (from  coa#*l«le.) 
That  hasthe  power  of  causing  concretion  (  /'</.). 

COAHCLATOIt  *.(from  cwtpithte.)  That 
which  causes  coagulation  (.Irbnthnvt). 


COAHUJIX'M,  is  generally  applied  to  the 
substance  which  results  from  coagulation  ',  by 
BO  Die  it  is  especially  used  to  denote  rennet; 
ami  by  others  the "  curdled  concretions  or 
precipitates  formed  by  the  mixture  of  two 
liquors. 

C<  >AL.  t.  (col,  Saxon  ;  kvl%  Herman  ;  koU% 
Dutch.)  I.  The  common  fossil  fuel  (/><«- 
h<tm).  2.  The  cinder  of  burnt  wood  ;  char- 
coal (Bacon).  3.  Any  thing  inflamed  or  ig- 
nited (Ihydeii). 

To  Coal.  t\  a.  (from  the  noun.)  1.  To 
burn  wood  to  charcoal  (Cffrtfw).  2.  To  deli- 
neate with  coal  {Camden). 

(  oai,,  in  mineralogy,  a  most  important 
genus  of  mineral  inflammables,  in  wnirh  is 
included  the  carbonaceous  and  rarhono-hita- 
minous  fo>sils:  for  the  technical  description  of 
the  different  kinds  of  which,  see  IIiti'MEN. 

IVe  here  add,  from  the  IMiilosopliical  Maga- 
zine, Mr.  David  Musket's  general  table  of  the 
analysis  of  dillV  rcnt  kinds  of  pit-coal. 
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Welsh  furnace  coal . . . 
Alfreton  furnace  coal. 
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Buttcrly  furnace  coal. . . 

Welsh  stone  coal  

Welsh  slaty  ditto  

Derbyshire  eannel  ditto  

Kilkenny  coal  

Stone  coal  found  under  basalt.... 

I Kilkenny  slaty  coal  

Scotch  eannel  coal  

Iloolavooneen  ditto 

Corvee  ditto  VI risk 

Queen's  county,  No  30  J 
Stone  wood,  Giants'  Causeway. . . 
Oak  wood   


Coal,  of  all  the  substances  which  naturalists 
have  arranged  in  the  class  of  inflammables,  is 
bv  far  the  most  serviceable  to  mankind.  Na- 
ture has  de.dt  to  us  with  an  unsparing  hand, 
and  has  provided  mines  of  this  mineral  which 
seem  to  defv  the  power  of  man  to  exhaust. 
England  and  Frame,  where  the  different 
branches  of  manufacture  are  carried  to  a  greater 
extent  ami  perfection  than  in  the  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  are,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  abundantly  provided  with  mines  of  coal, 
as  if  nature  were  most  disposed  to  second  the 
exertions  of  an  industrious  people  by  giving 
them  the  best  possible  assistance.  Coal  is 
always  found  in  masses,  sometimes  in  a  heap, 
most  frequently  in  beds  ;  but  rarely  in  veins. 
The  beds  are  disposed  within  the  earth  with 
different  degrees  of  inclination,  and  in  almost 
every  possible  direction.  These  beds  ot  coal 
are  supposed  by  most  naturalists  to  be  a  deposit 
'-*med  by  the  n  atcrs  of  the  ocean,  which  once 
-ed  our  continent     They  arc  never  found 


simile,  but  generally  disposed  in  strata  one 
above  another.  The  beds  of  coal  are  separated 
by  lavers  of  stone,  which  are  nearly  of  the  same 
nature  in  all  coal-mines.  Those  which  form 
the  side  and  the  top  of  a  stratum  of  coal  are  a 
sort  of  a  friable  slate,  containing  more  or  less  of 
bitumen,  while  the  bottom  is  generally  more 
compacted  and  mixed  with  micaceous  sand. 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  slaty  kind  of  stone, 
which  so  generally  accompanies  the  coal,  should 
frequently  contain  the  impression  of  plants, 
ami  particularly  ferns,  some  of  which  are  met 
Wltll  in  the  finest  state  of  preservation. 

The  most  remarkable  coaleiy  that  we  have 
ever  had  in  this  island,  was  that  wrought  at 
llnrrowstounncss,  under  the  sea.  This  veins  of 
coal  were  found  to  continue  under  the  bed  of 
the  sea  in  this  place,  and  the  colliers  bad  the 
courage  to  work  the  vein  near  half  wa>  over  ; 
there  being  a  mote  half  a  mile  from  the  shore, 
where  there  was  an  entry  that  went  down  into 
the  coal-pit,  under  the'  sea.    This  was  made 
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into  a  kind  of  round  key  or  mote,  as  they  call 
it,  built  ao  as  to  keep  oat  the  sea,  which  flow- 
ed there  twelve  feet.  Here  the  coals  were  laid, 
and  a  ship,  of  that  draught  of  water,  could  lay 
her  side  to  the  mote,  and  take  in  the  coal.  This 
famous  colliery  belonged  to  the  earl  of  Kincar- 
dine's family.  The  fresh  water  which  sprung 
from  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  coal-pit,  was 
always  drawn  oat  apon  the  shore  by  an  engine 
moved  by  water,  that  drew  it  forty  fathom. 
This  coal-pit  continued  to  be  wrought  many 
years  to  the  great  profit  of  the  owners,  and  the 
wonder  of  all  that  saw  it;  but,  at  last  an  un- 
expected high  tidedrowned  the  whole  at  once: 
and  the  labourers  had  not  time  to  escape,  but 
perished  in  it. 

There  are  several  other  countries  in  Europe 
which  possess  considerable  coal-mines ;  as 
France,  Liege,  Germany,  and  Sweden.  Also 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  there  has 
b»-rn  coal  discovered,  and  wrought;  in  New- 
foundland, Cape-Breton,  Canada,  and  some  of 
the  New-England  provinces.  Hut  in  all  these 
countries,  the  coal  is  of  a  quality  much  in- 
ferior to  the  British,  and  entirely  unlit  to  he 
used  in  many  manufactures ;  so  that  they  are 
obliged  to  import  great  quantities  from  Britain 
for  the  use  of  their  manufactures  of  iron,  &c. 

In  .Scotland,  the  mines  of  Carron,  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  of  Glasgow,  are  chiefly  distinguish- 
ed for  their  produce.    There  are  three  bc<Js  of 
roal  at  Carron,  the  first  of  which  is  about  40 
fathoms  below  the  surface,  the  second  50, 
and  the  third  55.    Only  two  beds  are  worked 
at  Edinburgh,  and  one  of  them  is  remarkable 
for  its  situation,  the  opening  of  the  mine  being 
hardly  forty  fathoms  from  the  sea,  and  only 
three  fathoms  above  high  water  mark.  The 
mines  of  Glasgow  stretch  from  the  north-east 
to  the  south-west,  and  occupy  a  considerable 
space  of  ground.    Here  are  several  beds  of 
coal,  placed  on  each  other   and  continued 
nearly  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  the 
•lepth  of  three  hundred  feet ;  but  of  these  beds 
there  are  only  two  or  three  that  are  worth  the 
trouble  of  working. 

The  principal  mines  of  this  useful  mineral 
III  England  are  those  of  Newcastle  and  White- 
haven. The  town  of  Newcastle  absolutely 
stands  on  beds  of  coals,  which  extend  to  a 
considerable  distance  round  the  place.  There 
are  seven  or  eight  beds  of  this  mineral,  one 
above  the  other,  and  all  inclined  in  a  south- 
east direction  ;  the  lowest  is  a  huudred  fathoms 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth.  But  the  mines 
near  Whitehaven  will  afford  the  best  idea  of 
these  wonderful  places.  We  learn  that  these 
coal  mines  are  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary 
of  any  in  the  known  world.  The  principal 
entrance  for  men  and  horses  is  by  an  opening 
at  the  bottom  of  a  hill,  through  along  passage 
hewn  in  the  rock,  which,  by  a  steep  descent, 
leads  down  to  the  lowest  vein  of  coal.  The 
greatest  part  of  this  descent  is  through  spacious 
galleries,  which  continually  intersect  each 
other;  all  the  coal  being  cut  away,  except 
Urge  pillars,  which,  in  deep  parts  of  the  mine, 
ire  three  yards  high,  and  twelve  square  at  the 


base.  The  mines  are  sunk  to  the  depth  of  a 
hundred  and  thirty  fathoms,  and  are  extended 
under  tlie  sea  to  places  where,  above  them, 
the  water  is  of  sufficient  depth  for  ships  of 
large  barthen.  These  are  the  deepest  coal 
mines  that  have  hitherto  been  wrought,  and 
perhaps  the  miners  have  not  in  any  other  part 
of  the  globe  penetrated  to  so  great  a  depth 
below  the  surface  of  the  sea;  the  very  deep 
mines  in  Hungary,  Peru,  and  elsewhere,  being 
situated  in  mountainous  countries,  where  the 
surface  of  the  earth  is  elevated  to  a  irreat  height 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  There  are  here 
three  strata  of  coal,  which  lie  at  a  considerable 
distance,  one  above  another;  the  commu- 
nication between  each  is  preserved  by  pita. 
The  vein  is  not  always  regularly  continued  in 
the  same  inclined  plane,  but  is  sometimes  in- 
terrupted by  hard  rocks,  and  in  those  places 
the  earth  seems  to  have  sunk  downwards  from 
the  surface,  while  the  part  adjoining  hath  re- 
tained its  ancient  situation.  These  breaks  the 
miners  call  dvkes,  and  when  they  meet  with 
one  of  them,  they  first  observe  whether  the  di- 
rection of  the  strata  is  higher  or  lower  than  in 
the  part  where  they  have  been  working.  If, 
to  employ  their  own  terms,  it  is  cast  down, 
they  sink  a  pit  to  it  with  little  trouble  ;  but 
should  it,  on  the  contrary,  be  cast  up  to  any 
considerable  height,  they  are  frequently  obliged 
to  carry  a  long  level  through  the  rock  with 
much  expense  and  difficulty,  till  they  again  ar- 
rive at  the  vein  of  coal. 

In  these  deep  ami  extensive  works,  the 
greatest  care  is  requisite  to  keep  them  con- 
tinually ventilated  with  perpetual  currents  of 
fresh  air,  to  expel  the  damps  and  other  noxious 
exhalations,  and  supply  the  miners  with  a  suf- 
ficiency of  that  vital  fluid.  In  the  deserted 
works,  large  quantities  of  these  damps  are  fre- 
quently collected,  and  often  remain  for  a  long 
time  without  doing  any  mischief:  hut  when, 
by  some  accident,  they  are  set  on  fire,  they 
produce  dreadful  and  destructive  explosions, 
and  burst  out  of  the  pits  with  great  impe- 
tuosity, like  the  fiery  eruptions  from  burning 
mountains.  The  coal  in  these  mines  has 
several  times  been  set  on  fire  by  the  fulminat- 
ing damp,  and  continued  burning  many  months 
until  large  streams  of  water  were  conducted 
into  the  mines,  and  suffered  to  fill  those  parts 
where  the  coal  was  on  fire.  Several  collieries 
have  been  entirely  destroyed  by  such  fires:  of 
these  there  are  instances  near  Newcastle,  and 
in  other  parts  of  England,  and  in  the  shire  of 
Fife  in  Scotland  ;  in  some  of  which  places  the 
fire  has  continued  burning  for  ages.  To  pre- 
vent as  much  as  possible  the  collieries  from 
being  filled  with  these  pernicious  damps,  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  search  for  those 
crevices  in  the  coal  whence  they  issue,  and 
then  confine  them  within  a  narrow  space, 
from  which  they  are  afterwards  conducted 
i  i  i  rough  long  tubes  into  the  open  air,  where, 
being  set  on  fire,  they  consume  in  perpetual 
flames,  as  they  continually  arise  out  of  the 
earth.  The  late  Mr.  Spedding,  who  was  the 
great  engineer  of  those  works,  having  observed 
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that  the  fulminating'  damp  could  only  he  kin- 
dled by  flame,  and  was  not  liable  to  he  set  on 
fire  by  red  hot  iron,  nor  by  the  sparks  pro- 
duced by  the  collision  of  (lint  and  steel,  in- 
vented a  machine,  in  which,  while  a  steel 
wheel  is  turned  round  with  a  very  rapid  mo- 
tion, flints  are  applied  to  it,  and  hy  the  abund- 
ance of  fiery  sparks  emitted,  the  miners  are  en- 
abled to  carry  on  their  work  in  places  where 
the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle  would  occasion 
dreadful  explosions.  Without  some  invention 
of  this  sort,  the  working  of  these  mines  would 
long  ago  have  been  impracticable,  so  greatly 
are  they  annoyed  by  these  inflammable  damns. 
Fewer 'mines,"  however,  have  been  ruined  by 
fire  than  by  inundations ;  and  here  that  noble 
piece  of  mechanism,  the  steam-engine,  displays 
its  beneficial  effects.  When  the  four  engines 
belonging  to  this  colliery  are  all  at  work,  they 
discharge  I2'2?»  gallons  of  water  every  minute 
at  thirteen  strokes  ;  and,  after  the  same  rate, 
l,7o'H,3'20  gallons  every  twenty-four  hours. 

The  road  from  the  A\  hitehaven  coal-mines  to 
the  water  side  is  mostly  on  a  gentle  descent, 
and  provided  with  an  iron  railway:  this,  by 
remo\  ing  much  of  the  friction,  exceedingly  fa- 
cilitates the  carriage  of  the  coals  to  the  ship- 
ping, which  are  laid  alongside  of  the:  quay  to 
receive  them.  When  the  waggons  are  loaded, 
they  run  without  any  assistance  on  the  railway 
till  they  arrive  at  the  quay,  where  the  bottom 
striking  out,  the  waggon  discharges  its  contents 
into  a  large  flue,  or,  as  the  workmen  term  it, 
a  hurry,  through  which  it  rattles  into  the  hold 
of  the*  vessel  with  a  noise  like  thunder.  A 
man  is  placed  in  each  waggon  to  guide  it,  who 
checks  its  progress,  if  necessary,  by  pressing 
down  one  of  the  wheels  with  a  piece  of  wood 
provided  for  the  purpose.  When  the  waggons 
are  unloaded,  they  are  carried  round  by  a  turn- 
frame,  and  drawn  hack  to  the  pits  by  a  single 
horse  along  another  road.  The  coal  trade  is 
supposed  to  maintain  nearly  l*>,<HIO  mariners, 
and  to  employ  about  2000  coal-heavers,  who 
are  allowed  a  fixed  sum  on  clearing  each  ship, 
according  to  her  tonnage.  These  are  supposed 
to  be  the  hardest  working  men  in  the  kingdom  : 
they  often  earn  six,  seven,  or  eight  shillings  in 
the  day  ;  of  which  at  least  one-third,  or  per- 
haps one-half,  is  spent  in  porter. 

There  are  different  opinions  among  geologists 
respectinir  the  origin  of  coal.  Some  suppose 
this  combustible  substance  to  be  produced  hy 
the  decomposition  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  im- 
mense quantity  of  organized  bodies  of  which 
we  find  almost  every  where  the  solid  remains. 
But  unfortunately  this  conjecture,  which  ap- 
pears so  natural,  is  liable  to  several  strong  ob- 
jections. One  is  the  presence  of  vegetables 
scarcely  decomposed,  which  are  often  met  with 
in  the  middle  of  beds  of  coal.  The  others,  the 
want  of  direct  experiments  to  prove  that  or- 
ganized bodies  give  out  bitumen  during  their 
decomposition.  "  Without  stopping  to  discuss 
these  points,  we  shall  merely  give  the  general 
conclusions  of  naturalists,  as  they  are  mention- 
ed by  Brogniart.  I.  That  coal  was  formed, 
either  at  the  same  time,  or  after  the  existence 


of  organized  bodies.  2.  That  this  mineral 
when  first  formed  was  liquid,  and  of  a  great 
decree  of  purity.  3.  That  the  cause  which 
product  s  this  deposit  is  several  times  renewed 
in  the  same  place,  and  nearly  under  the  same 
circumstances.  4.  That  the  cause,  whatever 
it  may  he,  is  nearly  the  same  all  over  the  earth, 
since  the  beds  of  coal  always  exhibit  nearly 
the  same  phenomena  in  their  structure  and  ac- 
cidental circumstances.  ">.  That  these  beds 
have  not  been  deposited  by  any  violent  revo- 
lution ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  most  tran- 
quil manner;  since  the  organized  bodies  that 
are  found  in  them  are  often  entire,  and  the 
leaves  of  vegetables  impressed  in  the  siate 
which  covers  the  coals  are  hardly  ever  bruised, 
or  otherwise  deranged.  (ttritixh  Encycfu.). 

For  the  art  of  searching  for  and  discovering" 
coal,  in  any  district  of  country  where  it  has 
not  yet  been  found,  we  must  refer  to  the  ar- 
ticle Co  a  lek  v,  in  the  Knglish  Encyclo- 
paedia, and  the  article  Coal,  in  Dr.  KeeVs 
New  Cyclopaedia. 

It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  notice,  that 
not  less  than  7^  kinds  of  coal  are  brought  to 
the  London  market ;  the  value  and  prices  of 
which  differ,  in  grcnera),  from  Is.  to  10s.  and 
sometimes  even  los.  in  the  chaldron,  accord- 
ing to  their  qualities.  About  4J>  of  these  va- 
rious sorts  are  imported  from  Newcastle,  and 
the  remainder  from  Sunderland  ;  the  whole 
of  which  may  be  divided  into  four  classes; 

The  first  class  contains  only  six  kinds  of 
coal; called  Wall's-end,  Bigg's-main,  Walker's, 
Heaton  main,  Willing  ton,  and  Hebhurn-main. 
The  prices  of  these  sorts  vary,  according  to 
their  abundance  in  the  market,  from  Is.  to  3s. 
per  chaldron  ;  but  they  are  generally  upon  a 
par,  except  the  Wall's-end,  which  is  mostly 
6d.  or  Is.  dearer  than  the  others. 

The  second  class  includes  three  sorts  :  all  of 
which  run  large.    They  light  and  burn  like  a 
candle,  and  produce  white  ashes.    These  are 
usually  mixed  either  with  some  of  the  first 
class,  "or  with  any  of  the  strong-  sorts  of  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  classes;  because  they 
run  large,  and  make  them  burn  in  a  more 
lively  manner.    These  three  sorts  are,  Hartley, 
Coupen-main,  and  Blytbe;  and  their  price  is 
generally  from  2s.  to  -Is.  more  or  less,  below 
that  of  Wall's  end,  according  to  their  scarcity* 
or  abundance  in  the  market.    Next  to  the»-"e 
are  twelve  sorts,  which  possess  nearly  the 
same  qualities  as  the  best  coals,  but  are  "in  ge- 
neral smaller,  and  seldom  vary  more  than 
in  the  chaldron,  though  they  are  usually  from 
3s.  to  Is.  in  price  under  the  "Wall's-end. 

Tlu«  third  class  consists  nearly  of  the  same 
number  as  the  second,  anil  is  likewise  divided 
into  two  sorts  :  the  fiist  of  which  burns  quick- 
ly, and  produces  white  ashes;  the  other  is 
very  strong  and  good,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
very  small,  and  is  used  by  smiths  and  manu- 
facturers.   The  prices  of  this  class  of  coals  are 

frenerally  from  Is.  tofis.  per  chaldron,  more  or 
ess,  under  that  of  the  Wall's-end,  according 
to  their  abundance  or  scarcity. 

Lastly,  the  fourth  class  contains  all  tin*  ie. 
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of  coal :  they  differ  also  in  Qua- 
lity; some  burn  li^ht,  produce  white  ashes, 
are  slaty,  and  very  indifferent ;  others  are  small 
and  strong-,  but  not  good  enough  for  smiths. 
The  price  of  these  varies  greatly,  especially  of 
the  lighter  kind.  It  is,  in  general,  from  8s,  to 
10*.  and  even  15s.  lower  than  the  WallVend. 
These  different  classes,  and  particularly  some 
of  the  inferior  sorts,  are  frequently  mixed  to- 
getlier,  and  thus  aiford  an  opportunity  of 
changing  the  prices  of  coals ;  this,  however* 
is  always  to  the  loss  of  the  consumer,  who 
loses  10s.  or  more  in  the  quality,  in  the  hope 
of  saving  4s.  or  6s.  in  the  price. 

The  following  is  a  striking  instance  of  the 
great  variation  to  be  found  in  the  quality  of 
coal  i  in  weighing  different  kinds  of  that  fos- 
sil, there  was  the  surprising  difference  of  30lbs. 
in  the  weight  of  two  sacks,  which  were  equally 
filled. 

All  the  coals  brought  to  London  market  are 
publicly  sold,  only  by  the  whole,  half,  or  quar- 
ter ship.  Those  who  have  neither  craft  nor 
wharfs  to  onload,  at  the  rate  of  40  chaldrons 
per  day,  purchase  from  some  of  the  greatest 
coal-merchants :  this  is  called  loading  on  ac- 
count; and  the  former  pay  Is.  per  chaldron 
for  commission. 

Pool-measure  is  one-fourth  of  a  chaldron 
pxtra,  on  any  five  chaldrons :  and  a  room  of 
coals  'i\  chaldrons,  contains  about  68  sacks  of 
three  bushels  each,  or  somewhat  less  ;  but  this 
quantity  may  be  divided  into  from  70  to  IM) 
sacks,  if  they  are  tilled  up,  and  not  measured 
by  the  bushel,  under  the  inspection  of  a  sworn 
meter.  The  pool  measure,  therefore,  being 
larger  than  the  bushel  measure,  the  profit  of  a 
coal-merchant  may  be  estimated,  upon  an  ave- 
rage, at  five  sacks  upon  five  chaldrons,  that  is, 
at  about  8  per  cent 

Use  of  Coal*  as  Manure. — The  first  expe- 
riments for  ascertaining  the  effect  of  pounded 
coals,  or  their  ashes,  on  the  fertility  of  meadows 
and  corn-fields,  we  believe,  were  made  in  tier- 
many,  bv  counsellor  Stumpf,  about  the  year 
175^1  -  On  account  of  the  vitriolic  acid  con- 
tained in  coals,  they  are,  for  this  purpose,  su- 
perior to  gypsum,  especially  on  cold  calca- 
reous soils.  According  to  his  directions,  the 
coal-dust,  or  powder,  ought  to  be  scattered  on 
the  fields,  late  in  autumn,  about  the  thickness 
of  the  back  of  an  ordinary  knife,  so  that  he 
employed  about  four  cwt.  of  coal  to  manure 
a  German  acre  of  180  square  roods,  Rhenish 


measure.  But,  as  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  those  coals,  the  residue  of  which,  after 
burning,  consists  of  calcareous  earth,  or  stone, 
and  others,  which  leave  an  aluminous  slate ;  he 
advise*  the  agriculturist  to  make  use  of  the 
former  kind  for  every  species  of  clover  and 
grasses,  as  well  as  for  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats, 
or  similar  grain  ;  and  to  avail  himself  of  the 
latter  in  the  culture  of  spelt,  buck-wheat,  as 
likewise  of  clover,  and  the  different  species  of 
grain,  but  particularly  of  all  the  leguminous 
fruit,  such  as  peas,  beans,  6lc. 

C«ml  (Small),  a  sort  of  charcoal  prepared 
from  the  spray  and  brushwood  stripped  off 


from  the  branches  of  coppice-wood,  sometimes 
bound  in  bavins  for  that  purpose,  and  some- 
times charred  without  binding,  and  then  it  is 
called  coming  it  together. 

The  wood  they  dispose  on  a  level  floor,  and 
setting  a  portion  of  it  on  tire,  thev  throw  on 
more  and  more,  as  fast  as  it  kindles,  whence 
arises  a  sudden  blaze,  till  all  is  burnt  that  was 
near  the  place.  As  soon  as  all  the  wood  is 
thrown  on,  they  cast  water  on  the  heap  from  a 
large  scoop,  and  thus  keep  plying  the  heap  of 
glowing  coals,  which  stops  the  fury  of  the  nre ; 
white  with  a  rake  they  spread  it  open,  and 
turn  it  with  shovels  till  no  more  fire  appears. 
Then  they  shovel  them  up  into  great  heaps, 
and  when  thoroughly  cold,  put  them  up  in 
sacks,  to  be  used  by  divers  artificers  to  temper 
and  anneal  their  several  works.  Small-coal 
was  formerly  much  used  in  kindling  fires, 
but  there  is  now  no  demand  for  it  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Coal-laws.  Sea-coal  brought  into  the 
Thames  shall  be  sold  by  the  chaldron,  contain- 
ing 36  bushels  heaped  up,  according  to  the 
bushel  sealed  for  that  purpose  at  Guildhall. 

(Joals  within  the  hills  shall  be  carried  in 
linen  sacks,  sealed  by  the  proper  officer,  which 
shall  be  at  least  four  feet  four  inches  in  length, 
and  twentv-six  inches  in  breadth  ;  and  sellers 
of  coals  by  the  chaldron,  or  less  quantity, 
shall  put  three  bushels  of  coal  into  each  sack. 
3  and  32  Geo.  II.  c.  26  and  27. 

All  sellers  of  coals  are  to  keep  a  lawful  bushel, 
which  bushel  and  other  measure  shall  he  edged 
with  iron  and  sealed  ;  and  using  others,  or 
altering  them,  incurs  a  forfeiture  of  501. 

Any  purchaser  dissatisfied  with  the  measure 
of  any  coals,  may,  on  delivery  to  him  of  the 
meters  ticket,  have  the  same  reineasured,  by 
sending  notice  thereof  to  the  seller,  and  to  the 
land  coal-meter's  office  for  the  district  in  which 
the  coals  were  sold  ;  on  which  a  meter  (not 
being  the  same  under  whose  inspection  the 
coals  were  originally  measured)  must,  within 
two  hours,  attend  to  rem ea sure  the  coals,  and 
shall  remeasure  the  same,  sack  by  sack,  in  the 
presence  of  the  seller  and  purchaser,  (if  they 
attend*),  and  also  in  the  presence  of  a  meter 
from  the  two  other  districts  (whose  attendance 
within  London  and  Westminster  is  enforced  by 
a  penalty  of  51.  but  not  in  Surrey);  for  this  at- 
tendance the  purchaser  is  to  pay  each  coal- 
meter  attending  fid.  per  chaldron.  If  the  coals 
prove  deficient  measure,  the  seller  shall  forfeit 
51.  for  every  bushel  deficient,  and  also  forfeit 
the  coals  to  the  poor.  The  meter  under  whose 
inspection  the  coals  were  measured  at  the 
wharf,  shall  also  fotfeit  51.  per  bushel  deficient, 
to  I*  recovered  (if  not  in  five  days)  of  the 
principal  coal-meter;  and  coal-porters  2s.  fid. 
per  bushel.  The  carman  is  to  be  paid  2s.  fid. 
for  his  horses,  tic  for  each  hour,  whilst  the 
coals  are  remeasnring. 

Any  coal-factor  receiving,  or  coal-owner 
giving,  any  gratuity  for  huying  or  selling  any 
particular  sort  of  coals,  and  selling  one  kind 
of  coals  for  and  as  a  sort  which  they  really 
are  not,  shall  forfeit  5001.    3  Geo.  II.  c.  26. 
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Owners  or  masters  of  ships  shall  not  enhance 
the  price  of  coals  in  the  river  Thames,  by  keep* 
ingturnin  delivering  coals  there,  under  the 
penalty  of  1001.  1  Geo.  II.  c.  30.  Contracts 
between  coal-owners,  &cc.  and  merchants  of 
ships  for  restraining  the  buying  of  coals  are 
void, ami  the  parties  shall  forfeit  1001.  'J  Anne 
c.  2s. 

Wilfully  an. I  maliciously  setting  on  fire  any 
mine,  pit,  or  delph  of  coal,  or  cannel-coal,  is 
felony  without  benefit  of clergv.  10  (ieo.  II. 
c.  32. 

Setting  fire  to,  demolishing,  or  otherwise 
damaging,  an  engine  or  any  other  thing  be- 
longing to  coal  mines,  is  felony  and  transport- 
ation for  seven  years.    1)  tieo.  III.  e.  21). 

Coal-black,  a.  (coal  and  black.)  Black  in 
the  highest  degree  (Drt/den). 

COAL-BLEND.     See  St'LFUK. 

Uoal-pibh.    See  (iAOI/8. 

Coal  ginb,  machines  used  for  drawing  up 
coals,  &c.  from  the  mines  :  they  are  construct- 
ed in  various  ways;  the  most  common  are 
worked  by  horses,  while  those  on  a  larger 
scale  are  worked  by  a  water  wheel.  A  machine 
of  this  sort  is  represented  in  Plate  12,  where 
fig.  I  is  an  elevation  of  the  water  wheel,  fit:.  2 
a  plan  of  the  whole  machine,  and  fig.  3  an 
elevation  on  the  line  l>K  in  fig.  2:  the  same 
letters  are  used  as  far  as  they  will  apply  in  all 
the  figures:  na  is  the  water  wheel  turning  on 
pivots  at  the  end  of  the  axis,  which  are  sup- 
ported on  masonry  ;  ///"are  two  face  cog  wheels 
fixed  upon  the  same  axle,  which  alternately 
give  motion  to  a  pinion  on  the  end  of  a  long 
horizontal  shaft ;  dd  the  diameter  of  the  pinion 
is  somewhat  less,  than  the  distance  between  the 
two  wheels  l>f\  so  that  it  cannot  work  or  gear 
in  the  cogs  of  both  wheels  at  once.  One  of 
the  pivots  of  the  horizontal  shaft  dd,  turns  in 
an  upright  lever**,  which  works  on  a  centre  on 
the  ground.  This  lever  can  he  moved  side- 
ways, and  thus  cause  the  pinion  to  work  with 
either  of  the  wheels  b  or  /';  on  the  end  of  the  ho- 
rizontal shaft  dd  is  an  iron  box,  which  receives 
the  projecting  end  of  the  pivot  of  the  large 
barrel  gg,  on  which  the  ropes  are  to  be  coiled. 
These  ropes  after  passing  over  rollers  k  and  /, 
and  pulleys  m  and  >/,  descend  into  the  pit  (re- 
presented in  fig.  2  by  a  dark  space)  and  have 
hooks  at  their  ends  to  receive  the  curves  in 
which  the  coals  are  drawn  up.  The  barrel  gg 
is  in  the  form  of  two  frustums  of  COIies,  having 
one  common  base.  The  ends  of  tin-  ropes  are 
fastened  to  the  hand  at  the  smallest  ends  of 
the  cones,  in  order  that  when  the  curve  is  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pit,  and  a  great  length  and 
weight  of  rope  aie  to  be  raised  beside,  the  rope 
shall  wind  upon  a  small  barrel  which  gradual- 
ly increases  in  size  as  the  rope  rises  and  the  re- 
sistance  becomes  less:  by  this  means  the  power 
required  to  turn  the  barrel  will  be  always  the 
same,  whether  the  ropes  are  wound  upon  it,  or 
suspended  in  the  pit.  The  building  which 
contains  the  wheel  work,  supports  a  floor  just 
above  the  wheels  as  is  seen  in  fig.  3:  the  lever 
e  passes  through  the  floor  in  an  oblong  bole, 
and  has  a  piece  of  iron  fastened  upon  it,  which 
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has  teeth  cut  in  it,  winch  take  into  the  teeth 
of  a  pinion  upon  an  axis,  turned  by  a  winch  P. 
A  man  stands  at  this  winch,  and  by  turning  it 
round  he  moves  the  lever  c,  and  thus  throws 
the  pinion  in  gear  with  the  opposite  wheel, 
and  causes  the  barrel  to  revolve  in  a  contrary 
direction(  and  to  wind  up  that  rope  which  it 
let  down  before.  The  two  cog  wheels  b  and  f% 
are  each  surrounded  by  a  semicircular  ring  of 
wood  rr,  one  end  of  which  is  fastened  by  means 
of  a  short  iron  rod,  to  a  strong  beam  going 
across  the  house :  the  other  end  of  the  beam 
has  an  iron  rod  fastened  to  it,  to  connect  it 
with  a  lever  .v,  which  is  loaded  at  the  long  end, 
and  when  permitted  to  descend,  closes  the 
gripe  so  tight  round  the  wheel  as  to  stop  the 
motion  of  the  water  wheel  and  all  the  machi- 
nery. The  long  ends  of  the  levers  are  taken  up 
occasionally  by  means  of  a  tackle  of  pulleys, 
thus  removing  the  pressure  of  the  gripes  from 
the  wheels,  and  permitting  them  to  turn  freely. 

The  water  wheel  is  overshot,  and  the  water 
is  brought  to  it  by  the  trough  or  reservoir  tr, 
fig.  1  ;  the  quantity  of  water  which  falls  upon 
the  wheel  being  regulated  by  the  opening  of 
the  shuttle  x.  The  pentrough  is  supported  on 
one  side  by  the  wall  of  the  building  between 
the  water  wheel,  and  the  rest  of  the  machinery; 
on  the  other  side  it  is  sustained  by  a  vertical 
beam  seen  distinctly  in  fig.  1.  After  the  wa- 
ter has  filled  the  buckets  of  the  wheel,  and  de- 
scended in  them  to  the  ground,  it  passes  under 
the  wheel,  and  is  conveyed  away  by  the  arch  : 
the  water  may  be  brought  from  a  "distance  if 
it  he  practicable  ;  or  it  may  be  raised  into  the 
trough  by  a  steam  engine,  put  as  occasion 
requires. 

The  pulleys  inn,  figs.  2  and  3,  arc  elevated 
more  than  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
axis  of  the  barrel,  and  are  supported  by  a  fram- 
ing over  the  mouth  of  the  pit  :  a  heap  is 
always  formed  round  the  pit,  by  the  stuff 
which  is  excavated  :  upon  this  heap  the  frame 
is  erected  as  shewn  in  fig.  3  ;  the  mouth  of  the 
pit  is  partially  covered  by  a  flooring  x,  upon 
which  the  attendants  stand  to  land  the  corvea 
of  coals  when  they  arrive  high  enough  to  be 
easily  drawn  upon  the  floor;  immediately  a 
signal  is  given  by  a  bell  to  the  man  in  the 
room  over  the  cog  wheels,  who  slackens  the 
rope  of  the  tackle  which  takes  up  the  end  of 
the  levers*:  this  closes  the  gripes  round  the 
wheels  and  stops  the  water  wheel  ;  he  then 
turns  the  winch  />,  and  hy  that  means  disen- 
gages the  pinion  from  the  wheel  which  was 
turning  it,  and  permits  the  barrel  to  rundown, 
that  the  corve  may  be  landed.  The  attend- 
ants at  the  pit  head  now  unhook  the  full  corve, 
and  hook  on  an  empty  one,  launching  it  over 
the  pit;  in  the  same  manner  the  workmen  at 
the  not  torn  of  the  mine  detach  the  empty  corve, 
ami  replace  it  by  a  full  one.  During  this  time, 
the  man  in  the  mill-house  had  by  turning  the 
winch  p,  thrown  the  pinion  in  gear  with  the 
opposite  cog  wheel ;  and  upon  the  signal  be- 
ing given,  be  draws  up  the  gripe  levers  *,  ami 
permits  the  water  wheel  to  resume  its  motion, 
tinning  the  barrel  in  a  contrary  direction,  and 
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drawing  up  that  rope  which  it  let  down  before, 
and  letting  down  the  other.  A  lever  is  con- 
nected with  the  shuttle  r :  and  the  same  rope 
whirh  lets  dow  n  the  leveis  to  close  the  gripes 
also  closes  the  shuttle,  and  prevent*  the  water 
running  waste  while  the  water  wheel  is  at 
rest;  and  a*  soon  as  the  levers  are  drawn  up, 
the  shuttle  is  opened  also. 

The  most  improved  coal  engines  have  a 
•mall  machine  turned  by  the  gudgeon  at  the 
end  of  the  barrel  or  some  other  part,  which 
registers  the  number  of  draughts  w  hich  have 
been  made  from  the  mine:  an  ingenious  ma- 
chine of  this  sort  was  presented  to  the  Society 
of  Arts  bv  Mr.  John  Antis. 

The  celebrated  Mr.  Smeaton  erected  several 
machines  similar  to  the  above  in  different  parts 
of  Kngland. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Gilpin,  of  Old  Park  iron-works, 
proposes  to  use  cliains  instead  of  ropes  in  coal- 
rtu.  For  this  purpose  a  spiral  groove  is 
formed  round  the  barrel  by  narrow  slips  pf 
iron,  fastened  about  its  surface  in  continuation, 
so  that  each  revolution  of  them  shall  be  at  a  re- 
gular distatice  from  those  next  adjoining,  equal 
to  the  thickness  of  a  link  of  the  chain.  In  the 
spiral  eroove  thus  formed,  the  edges,  of  every 
'  link  of  the  chain  fall  as  the  barrel  11 


tamed  round,  which  keeps  them  in  a  vertical 
position,  while  the  intervening  links  lie  flat  on 
the  edges  of  the  iron  slips;  when  these  slip* 
(ral leaf  tire  by  Mr.  Gilpin,  from  their  similar- 
ity to  the  tire  of  wheels)  are  to  be  fastened  on 
conical  surfaces,  they  are  shaped  so  that  their 
section  forms  a  moulding  of  two  elevations,  the 
npper  of  which  is  double  the  height  of  the 
lower;  by  which  the  surfaces  of  the  grooves 
>re  made  to  assume  a  level  position  along  tho 
face  of  the  cone,  as  they  are  formed  of  the 
'•pper  half  of  the  lower  slip,  and  of  the  lower 
half  of  the  upper  slip  next  to  each  other. 

Mr.  G  ilpin  recommends  the  use  of  conical 
barrels,  formed  (like  those  above  described)  of 
two  frustums  of  cones  with  their  bases  joining 
in  the  middle,  each  frustum  tit  work  a  separate 
rhain,  by  which  the  weight  of  the  ascend i no- 
chain  will  tdhd  to  balance  tint  of  the  descend- 
in?  chain  more  equally.  He  proves  mathema- 
tically, that  by  making  the  weight  of  the  basket 
of  coal  to  that  of  the  chain,  and  the  perimeters, 
of  the  extremities  of  the  frustums  w  hich  form 
the  barrel,  to  each  other  in  the  proportion  of 
two  to  one,  a  maximum  is  obtained  by  which 
a  barrel  of  this  description  requires  one-third 
less  momentum  (and  consequently  one-third 
le«s  ex  pence)  to  work  it  than  a  cylindrical  one. 
'i  he  pulleys  over  which  the  cliains  pass  to  the 
pits  are  formed  with  grooves  also  to  keep  the 
chains  even.  The  expence  of  chains  used  in 
this  way  is  only  about  a  twenty- fourth  part  of 
that  of  hempen  ropes.  The  principal  disad- 
vantage seems  to  be  that  chains  shew  not  such 
obvious  signs  before  they  break  as  ropes  do ; 
bat  often  snap  suddenly  and  destroy  every  thing 
connected  w  ith  them.  For  a  more  minute  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Gilpin's  contrivance,  see  Trans. 
See.  Arts,  vol.  xxv. 

VOL.  III. 


Coal-mime.  #.  A  mine  in  which  coal  is  dng. 
Coal- pit.  #.  A  pit  made  in  the  earth  for 
digging  coal  (  ft'oodtrard). 

Coal-stone.  3.  A  sort  of  cannel  coal.  See 

Hi  TIM  EN. 

Coal-work.  *.  A  cooler?  (Fclion). 

(O'ALKRY.  $.  A  place  where  coal  is  dug 
(//  oodtrnrd). 

To  COALR'SCE.  e.  n.  (malesco,  Lot)  I. 
To  unite  in  masses  (Xttcton).  2.  To  grow* 
together;  to  join. 

C<  >A LR'SC EXCE.  #.  (from roahtre.)  Con- 
erettoni  union. 

COALITION.  *.  (roalitum,  Lat.)  Union 
in  one  mass  or  body  (Bcntley). 

CO'ALY.  a.  Containing  coal  (Milton). 

COA MIXOS,  in  ship-building,  are  those 
planks,  or  that  frame,  forming  a  border  round 
the  hatches,  wb  t  b  raise  them  up  higher  than 
the  rest  of  the  deck.  Loop-holes,  for  muskets 
to  shootout  at,  are  often  made  in  the  coamings, 
in  order  to  clear  the  deck  of  the  enemy  when 
the  shin  is  boarded. 

COAXGO,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  ri*cs 
in  the  interior  parts,  and,  when  near  the  sea, 
changes  its  name  to  Zaire,  or  Zaira.  See 
Zaire. 

COAXZA,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  rises 
far  in  the  interior  parts,  and,  after  crossing  the 
kingdom  of  Angola,  runs  into  the  Atlantic; 
thirty  miles  X.  K.  Cape  Ledo. 

COAPTATION',  t.  (con  and  opto,  Lat.) 
The  adjustment  of  parts  to  each  other  (ttoyle). 
To  COA'RCT,  Coa'RCTATB.   v.  a  (ro- 
arrto,  Lat.)    I.  To  straiten;  to  confine  (Ita - 
con).     2.  To  contract  power;  to  restrain 

<»ARCTATE.  In  botany,  squeezed  or 
ressed  together.  Compact,  tetifA.  Coarctate 
ranrh,  condensed  branches.  Opposed  to  di- 
vergent. (See  Condensed.)  Coarctate  pe- 
duncles,  condensed  peduncles;  opposed  to  pa- 
tulate.  Coarctate  panicle,  a  close  or  contracted 
panicle;  opposed  to  diffuse. 

COARCTATION,  s.  (from  coarrfatc.)  I. 
Confinement;  restraint  to  a  narrow  space 
(Baron).  2.  Contraetion  of  any  space  (liny). 

3.  Restraint  of  liberty  (Bramh'ull). 

COA  III,  a  river  of  South  America,  w  hich 
runs  into  the  river  of  the  Amazons,  in  Terra 
Firma. 

COARSE.  «.  1.  Not  refined  (Shaker  arc). 
2.  Xot  soft  or  fine.  3.  Rude;  uncivil;  rough 
of  manners.  4.  Gross;  not  delicate  (Thomson). 
5.  Inelegant;  unpolished  (Orydtti).  6.  I  n. 
finished  by  art  or  education  (ArhuthitfA).  7. 
Mean;  not  nice  ;  vile  (Ottcay). 

CO'ARSELY.  ad.  (from  coartc.)  I.  With, 
out  fineness.  2.  Meanly;  not  elegantly 
(Brotcn).    3.  Rudely;  not  civilly  (Ihyden). 

4.  Inelegantly  (Drydcu) 
COA'RStfNKSS  t.  (from  coarse.)  I.  In.- 

purity:  unrefined  state  (Bacon).  2.  Rough- 
ness; want  of  fineness.  3.  Crossness;  want  of 
delicacy  {h* Estrange).  4.  Roughness;  rode- 
ness  of  manners  (tinrth)  ft.  Meanness  ;  w  ant 
of  nicety  (Addition). 
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quire*  great  care  and  address  to  obtain  this 
ineial  in  a  state  of  absolute  purity,  on  account 
of  the  strength  of  affinity  which  subsists  be- 
tween it  ami  the  substance*  with  which  it  is 
fon!id  united. 

The  lirst  person  who  obtained  metallic  co- 
l>«lt  from  tlie  mineral  of  tlie  same  name  was 
Brandt,  a  Swedish  chemist,  in  1733.  Since 
tiicn  the  disnnciy  lias  been  confirmed  and  ex- 
tended by  Her;,  man,  Ta-saut,  the  School  of 
Mir.es  at  Parts,  Thenar*),  Sec. 

Cobalt,  when  pure,  bus  the  whitish  grey  en- 
lour  of  tin,  ami  hut  very  little  brilliant  e  ;  it  is 
fragile,  and  easy  to  pulverize  ;  it  is  difficult  to 
fuse,  requ  ring  a  heat  equal  to  that  necessary  to 
melt  cast  iron;  it  has  scarcely  any  taste  or 
smell ;  it  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  imparts  a 

h.  :c  colour  to  e la- s  that  is  melted  with  it ;  and 
partakes  with  iron  of  magnetic  properties.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  about  8.53^. 

Muriatic  acid  arts  on  cobalt  with  great  dif- 
ficulty ;  it  dissolves,  however,  the  oxyds  of  this 
metal  much  more  easily,  especially  if  assisted 
by  heat.  The  pure  metal  may  he  dissolved  in 
iiitro-mitriatic  acid,  ami  the  inuriat  of  cobalt 
produced  by  cither  of  these  methods,  has  the 
property,  when  used  for  the  purpose  of  writing1 
upou  paper,  of  assuming-  a  beautiful  green  co- 
lour on  exposure  to  a  gentle  beat,  though  the 
letters  were  invisible  when  first  written,  and 
will  become  so  again  on  cooling.  A  solution 
of  oxyd  of  cobalt  in  acetic  acid,  which  may  be 
prepared  by  the  assistance  of  heat,  i<s  endued 
with  a  simiLr  property,  differing  only  in  the 
colour  it  assumes  on  exposure  to  heat,  which  in 
this  case  is  blue.  The  two  Huitls  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking  have  long  been  known  by 
the  title  of  Sympatiik tic  ink,  under  which 
term  may  be  found  the  particulars  of  the  me- 
thods adopted  in  preparing  them,  and  an  ac- 
count of  the  various  phenomena  they  exhibit. 
Sulphuric  acid  requires  a  boiling  heat  to  dis- 
solve cobalt  ;  phosphoric  acid  dissolves  only 
itd  oxyds,  as  is  the  case  with  fluoric,  tartaric, 
and  other  acids.  The  oxalic  and  some  other 
acids  dissolve  the  metal.  Cobalt  will  not  com- 
bine with  carbon,  hydrogen,  azotic  gas,  nor 
muriatic  acid  gas;  hut  with  several  of  the 
metals  it  forms  alloys,  which,  however,  are 
but  little  known,  and  not  applied  to  any  use. 
Sulphuret  and  phosphun  t  ol  cobalt,  may  be 
formed  hy  combining  sulphur  and  phosphorus 
with  the  metal. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  correctly  the  affi- 
nities of  this  metal:  according  to  llergiuan 
they  are  as  follow:  cobalt,  iron,  nickel,  ar- 

i.  'iiie,  copper,  gold,  platina,  tin,  antimony, 
zinc,  phosphorus,  sulphur.  Oxyd  of  cobalt, 
oxalic  acid,  muriatic,  sulphuric,  tartaric,  ni- 
tric, phosphoric,  fluoric,  mucie,  succinic, 
citric,  lactic,  acetic,  arsenic,  boracic,  piussic, 
carbonic. 

In  its  inetallic  state,  cobalt  is  scarcely  of  any 
use;  but  an  impure  oxyd  of  it,  long  know u 
under  the  name  of  zatl're,  is  employed  to  im- 
part a  blue  colour  to  fusible  and  vitreous  sub- 
»tane^  pure  oxyd  will  have  the  same 

e*"  Swing  power  is  so  great  that 


a  single  grain  of  pure  oxyd,  or  zaffre  in  pro- 
portion, will  give  a  very  deep  blue  to  half  au 
ounce  of  glass.  If  a  greater  proportion  be 
used,  the  colour  will  be  so  deep  as  to  oe  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  black.  Ot  Zaffr c,  with 
the  addition  of  sand,  is  formed  that  deep  blue 
gl  issy  substance  which  bears  the  name  of 
Smalt,  and  which  is  applied  as  a  colooringto 
a  great  vaiiefy  of  purposes.  See  those  two 
words, 

CO  HA  f /TIC  ACID,  a  name  givtn  by 
Brugnatelli  to  a  substance  which  he  supposed 
to  be  a  peculiar  acid.  From  later  experiments, 
however,  it  appeuts  (bar  bis  opinion  n.i>  i  ! 
founded  ;  and  Hucholz,  who  took  much  pain* 
V>  ascertain  the  point,  says  that  the  supposed 
acid  is  probably  nothing  else  than  arsenical 
acid,  united  with  ammonia,  and  a  little  oiyd 
of  cobalt.  See  his  Paper  ir.  Scherer's  Journal, 
No.  li.,  or  Phil.  Mag.  xviii.  97. 

CO'BALT.  s.  A  marcasite,  plentifully  im« 
pregnated  with  arsenic  (tf'oodtcard). 

Ci  >HBD',  in  geography,  the  capital  town  of 
Dar-jur,  in  Africa,  situated  almost  in  the  di- 
rect road  from  the  north  to  the  'south  of  the 
country.  Lat.  11  11  N.  Lon.  5  E. 
The  town  is  more  than  two  miles  in  length, 
but  very  narrow.  The  customs,  employments, 
&c.  of  its  inhabitants,  ai  edescribed  in  Browne's 
Travels  in  Africa,  eh.  xvii. 

To  CO'BBLK.  v.  a.  (kobler,  Danish.)  I. 
To  mend  any  thing  coarsely  (SUaktpeatt).  t. 
To  do  or  make  anv  thing  clumsily  (Hentleu)- 

(  t  ►'HHl.K K .  .v.*  (fi om  gobble.)  1 .  A  mender 
of  old  shoes  (JJdthtvii).  '2,  A  clumsy  work- 
man in  general  (iSliakspeare).  3.  Any  mean 
person  (Drydeuj. 

(  ( >'Hl  HONS.  t.  (rob  and  iron.')  Irons  with 
a  knob  at  the  upjier  end  (Hacon). 

CO  HI 'SHOP,  s  (v,n  and  bishop.)  A  coad- 
jutaut  bi>hop  (Ji/lijf't). 

COBI'J'IK.  Locke.  I  n  zoology,  a  trenni 
of  the  (  lass  pfscos,  order  abdominaiia.  Head 
small,  oblong,  naketl  ;  eyes  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  head  ;  nape  flat ;  gill-membrane  lru:n 
four  to  six-rayed  ;  the  covers  of  one  pi'ce 
shutting  beneath  :  body  covered  with  mods 
and  small,  thin,  easily  deciduous  scales;  nradr 
of  au  equal  thickness  from  head  to  tail;  hack 
straight  with  a  single  fin  ;  lateral  line  lunik 
conspicuous;  vent  nearer  the  tail ;  tail  rounded\ 
Six  species.  Kurope,  Asia,  and  America. 
See  Nat.  Mist.  PI.  LI  If. 

1.  C.  auableps.  Two  cirri ;  head  depressed, 
eyes  prominent.  Inhabits  the  shores  of  Suri- 
nam. 

2.  C.  barbata.  Hearded  looke.  Cirri  six; 
head  unarmed,  compressed.  Inhabits  the  frob 
u  aiers  of  Kurope  and  Asia  ;  from  three  to  four 
inches  long  ;  keeps  at  the  bottom  of  the  water 
on  the  gravel ;  feeds  on  worms  and  insects;  w 
very  fertile,  and  spawns  in  March  and  April; 
body  finely  varied  with  white,  cinereous  and 
blackish :  flesh  exquisite. 

3.  C.  taenia.  Groundling.  Cirri  six;  » 
forked  spine  under  each  eye.  Inhabits  Eu- 
rope ;  keeps  under  stones  in  small  brooki; 
when  handled  makes  a  hissing  noise  ;  feed*  on 
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worms,  aquatic  inse cts,  and  the  spawn  of  other 
fishes;  body  five  inches  long,  yet  lowish,  with 
foor  row*  of  brown  spots. 

4  C.  fossilis.  Cirri  eight ;  a  forked  spine 
nnder  each  eye.  Inhabits  boggy  place*,  and 
muddy  streams  of  Europe;  is  extremely  fertile, 
and  preys  on  ivorms,  insects,  smaller  fishes, 
and  fat  earth;  hides  itself  under  the  mud  in 
winter,  and  is  very  restless  before  a  storm,  dis- 
turbing ;he  water,  and  getting-  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  the  surface.  About  twelve  inches 
long;  flesh  good. 

5.  C.  heteroclita.  Mud -fish.  Head  without 
cirri;  dorsal  and  anal  fins  spotted  with  white; 
tail  barred  with  black.  Inhabits  Carolina; 
about  a  palm  long. 

6.  C.  Japonica.  Head  without  cirri ;  de- 
pressed ;  jaws  toothed.  Inhabits  Japan  ;  five 
inches  long;  body  roundish. 

COBLE,  a  boat  used  in  the  turhot  fishery. 
It  is  about  a  ton  burden,  and  rowed  with  three 
pairs  of  oars. 

COBLEXTZ,  a  city  of  Germany,  in  the 
rirelr  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  in  the  electorate  of 
litres,  situated  at  the  conflux  of  the  Rhine 
aud  the  Moselle  :  with  a  bridge  of  boats  over 
the  former,  and  a  stone  bridge  over  the  lat- 
ter.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  the  station 
o(  the  firs>t  legion  :  after  them  the  residence 
of  the  successors  of  Charl  magne.  It  was 
surrounded  with  walls  in  the  year  I2I1>,  and 
fortified  since  that  time.  The  elector  has  a 
palace  here,  built  about  twelve  years  since. 
It  contains  three  large  churches,  two  of  which 
are  collegiate,  a  college,  eight  convents,  bcc. 

town  was  formerly  Imperial.  It  was 
taken  by  the  French  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, 179-1:  thirty-six  miles  X.  \V.  Mentz, 
fifty-four  X.E.  Treves,  and  cightv-two  E.S.E. 
Liege.  Lat.  SO.  24  N.  Lonif.  7.  32  E. 

CO'BXL'T.  *.  (cob  add  nut.)  A  boy's 
game. 

OHBSYVAN.  #.  f>6and  *,ca«.)  The  head 
or  leading  swan  (Hen  Johsoh). 

COBl  Rti,  a  town  of  Germany,  in'the  circle 
of  Franconia,  capital  of  a  principality  of  the 
same  name,  with  a  college,  a  fort,  and  a  castle, 
Lat.  50.  22  X.  I>mg.  II.  IS  E. 

CO'BWEB.  *.  (koptceb,  Dutch.)  1.  The 
•eb  or  net  of  a  spider  (Spatter).  2.  Any 
man*  or  trap  (Siri/i). 

C< >BIV E  B  H  E 1) (arachnoideus).  I n  bota n  v, ' 
covered  with  a  thick  interwoven  pubescence. 
Applied  to  the  leaf,  peduncle,  and  calvx. 

COCCJ'FEROl  S.  «.  and  fero.) 

Plants  are  so  called  that  have  berries  (Quiuci/). 

COCCIXELLA.  ladybird.  In  zoology, 
a  genus  of  the  class  insccta,  order  colcoptcra. 
Antennas  clavate ;  the  club  solid ;  anterior 
fi*eU*r  hatchet-shaped ,  posterior  (i  I  i  t  oriti ;  thorax 
and  shells  margined;  body  hemispherical ; 
abdomen  flat. 

These  chiefly  feed  on  plant-lice,  and  are  very 
serviceable  in  purging  vegetables  of  the  my- 
riads with  which  they  are  often  infested.  A 
hundred  and  sixtv-four  species  scattered  over 
th«  globe,  and  subdivided  into  the  following 
sections. 
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A.  Shells  red  or  yellow,  with  black  dots. 

B.  Shells  red,  with  yellow  dots. 

C.  Shells  red  of  yellow,  spotted  with  white. 

D.  Shells  vellow,  spotted  with  red. 

E.  Shells  black,  spotted  with  red. 

F.  Shells  black,  spotted  with  white  or  vel- 
low. 

The  species  chiefly  worth  noticing  are, 

1.  Coccinella  septempunctata.  Common 
ladybird,  or  lady-cow.  Shells  red  with  seven 
black  dots.  Inhabits  Europe,  and  is  said,  ns 
well  as  other  insects  of  the  order  coleoptera, 
to  have  the  singular  property  of  giving-  im- 
mediate and  effectual  relief  in  the  most  violent 
paroxysms  of  toothach,  by  rubbing  th-ui  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  finger  to  the  alf-cted 
tooth.  It  proceeds  from  a  larva  of  disagree* 
able  appearance,  of  a  lengthened  oval  shape, 
with  a  sharpened  tail  of  a  black  colour,  varied 
with  red  and  white  specks,  and  of  a  rough  sur- 
face: it  resides  on  various  plants,  and  changes 
to  a  short,  blackish,  oval  chrysalis  spotted 
with  red,  which  is  metamorphosed  to  tin's 
beautiful  insect  in  the  month  of  May  and 
June.    See  plate  LV. 

2.  C.  octodecimpunetata.  Shells  yellow, 
with  eighteen  black  dots,  the  last  arched. 
Sides  of  the  thorax  yellow;  very  beautiful  ; 
about  the  size  of  the  common  lady-bird. 
Found  in  the  gardens  of  Europe 

Coccinella.  In  the  older  pharmacopoeias 
(cocciiullu,  from  coccus,  a  berry;  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  berry.)  Cochineal.  The  fe- 
male of  a  species  of  insect  called  coccus  cacti, 
that  is  found  on,  and  collected  in  South  Ame- 
rica, from  the  opuntia  or  Indian  tig  tree.  In 
medicine,  it  jnissesses  Stimulating  qualities, 
and  is  ordered  by  the  colleg-c  in  the  tinctura 
cuntharidis — cardamom!  composita,  and  rin- 
chome  composita  ;  but,  chiefly,  on  account  of 
the  beautiful  red  colour  which  it  imparts  tu 
then).    See  Coccus. 

COCCOCY'PSILUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  class  tetrandria,  order  mon  >gyuia  Calyx 
four-parted,  superior;  corol  funnel-form ;  berry 
inflated,  two-celled,  manvseeded  ;  stvle  semi- 
bilid.  Three  species :  natives  of  the  West 
Indies;  one  with  an  herbaceous,  the  two 
others  with  shrubhv  erect  stems. 

COCCOONIUIA.  Urana  cnidia.  Cocci 
cnidii.  The  seeds  of  the  daphne  mezereum 
are  so  termed.  They  arc  violently  purgative. 
See  Daphne. 

L'OCCOLOBA.  Sea-grape.  In  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  class  octindria,  order  triuynia. 
Calyx  five-parted,  coloured  ;  corolless:  berry 
calycine,  one-seeded.  Thirteen  species,  almost 
all  natives  of  the  West  Indies  or  South  Ame- 
rica: the  greater  number,  possessed  of  woody 
stems ;  but  one  or  two  as  c.  pubescent,  a  tree 
nearly  thirty  feet  high,  with  a  hard,  heavy,  red 
timber,  and  wrinkled  leaves. 

COCCOTHIIAI  STES.    See  Loxia  coc- 

COTIIRAUSTES. 

CO'CCL'LtS  IXDICUS,  (coccutut,  ***** 
*<>,-,  dim.  of  *oxxo,-,  a  berry).  The  berry  so  calied 
is  rugous  and  kidney  shaped,  and  contains  a 
white  nucleus  ;  it  is  the  produce  of  the  me- 
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nispernum  coeculus;  foliis  cordatis,  rctusis, 
muoronatis ;  eaule  laccro,  of  Linneus.  The 
berries  possess  an  inebriating  quality  ;  and  are 
Supposed  to  impart  tliat  power  to  most  of  the 
London  porter. 

L'OL't  I'M  (*ixxc»,)  a  grain  or  seed.  Lin- 
neus applies  this  term  to  some  fruits  of  a  par- 
tieular  structure,  having  several  cells,  with  a 
single  seed  in  each.  Thus  euphorbia  and  thea 
have  a  trieoecous  fruit ;  geranium  has  a  penta- 
coccous  or  live-drained  fruit. 

COCCI'S.  Cochineal-insect.  In  entomo- 
logy, a  genus  of  the  order  hemiptcra.  Snout 
seated  in  the  breast;  antennas  filiform}  abdo- 
men bristly  behind  ;  male  with  two  erect  wings, 
but  without  poison  ;  female  apterous.  Forty- 
six  species  that  inhabit  various  trees  and  plants 
in  the  different  quarters  of  the  globe :  extreme- 
ly fertile,  and  extremely  troublesome  in  hot- 
houses and  green-houses.  The  male  is  very 
active,  with  an  oblong  body  and  ovate  abdo- 
men ;  its  tail  furnished  with  a  style  and  two 
long  bristles,  The  female  has  a  body  nearly 
globular,  and  is  slow,  inactive,  and  fixed  to 
different  pails  of  plants.  Among  ourselves 
the  trees  chiefly  infested  seem  to  he  the  oak, 
elm,  and  maple.  .See  Nat.  Hist.  PI.  LV. 

U'e  can  select  hut  a  few  specimens  of  this 
extraordinary  insect.  The  following  are  those 
most  worthy  of  remark. 

1.  C  hesperidum.  Crecn-house  bug.  Brown 
colour,  with  a  glossy  polish.  Found  on  va- 
rious evergreen  plants  in  the  green-bouses  of 
most  countries.  It  dies  in  the  act  of  giving 
birth  to  a  numerous  race  of  voung,  hatched 
from  the  eggs  included  in  the  husk  or  body  of 
the  parent.  The  male  is  a  small  dipterous  or 
two-winged  fly. 

2.  C.  adonidum.  Body  purplish-black ; 
crown  tuberculate.  Found  also  in  green- 
bouses,  chiefly  on  the  evergreen  Asiatic  trees. 
The  female  when  full  grown  measures  some- 
thing more  than  the  fifth  part  of  an  inch  in 
length,  and  has  some  resemblance  to  a  small 
millepede.  The  male  is  very  small,  rose-co- 
loured, somewhat  mealy,  with  .semi-transpa- 
rent milk-white  wings.  The  young,  as  in  the 
former  species,  are  hutched  under  the  husk  or 
body  of  the  parent,  shortly  after  her  death, 
an  I  in  gieat  numhers.  Both  these  species 
have  been  imported  into  our  own  country, 
with  exotic  plants,  from  the  warmer  climates 
of  Asia  and  Africa. 

3.  C.  e.ie'i,  Oiiiciiial  cochineal  insect.  Body 
depressed,  downy,  transversely  wrinkled;  ab- 
domen purplish;  legs  short,  black;  antennas 
subulate,  a  third  part  shorter  than  the  body. 
Found  (.n  the  cactus  coccinellifer,  and  cactus 
opuntia  or  prickly  pear.  The  female  is  the 
true  cochineal  of  the  shops,  so  well  known 
for  its  valuable  usps  in  dyeing  and  painting. 
When  ground  and  prepared  it  is  sold  under  the 
name  of  carmine.  The  female  in  its  lull  sized 
pregnant  and  torpid  state,  hears  so  small  a 
proportion  to  its  former,  or  creeping  state, 
that   its  antennas,  legs,  and   proboscis  arc 

cicely  discernible;  whence  it  lias  much  the 
rar.ee  of  a  berry,  and  was  so  regarded 
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formerly.    The  male  is  a  small  and  rather 

slender  dipterous  fly,  about  the  size  of  a  flea, 
active  and  lively,  and  dispersed  in  small  num- 
bers among  the"  females,  probably  in  the  pro. 
portion  of  one  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two 
hundred. 

4.  C.  iliets.  Kermos  insect.  Body  glossy 
brown  with  white  down.  When  immersed 
in  vinegar  and  dried,  it  produces  a  colouring 
matter  known  by  the  name  of  kerrne.,  and  ad- 
mitted as  an  article  of  the  materia  medic*  into 
most  pharmacopoeias.  The  female  insert 
w  hich  produces  the  colouring  matter  is  found 
adhering  in  its  advanced  or  pregnant  state 
to  the  shoots  of  the  quercus  coccifera  (the  ilex 
aculeata  cocciglandtfera  of  Caspar  Bauhine) 
under  the  form  of  smooth  reddish-brown  or 
blackish  powdery"  grains  or  balls  of  the  size 
of  small  peas.  The  tree  or  shrub  grows  plen- 
tifully in  many  parts  of  France,  Spain,  (Jreece, 
and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  Before 
the  discovery  of  America,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  coccus  cacti,  this  species  was  re- 
garded as  of  the  utmost  importance  in  dyeing 
scarlet,  and  a  very  extensive  article  of  com- 
merce. Its  estimation  is  now,  however,  con- 
siderably diminished.  The  scarlet  in  grain, 
and  gram-dyed  scarlet  cloths  were  so  denomi- 
nated from  Its  having  been  first  suspected  that 
the  kermes  insect  was  a  real  grain,  seed,  or 
berry  on  the  shoots  of  the  ilex.  It  is  still  said 
that,  though  less  brilliant  than  the  cochineal 
scarlet,  the  kermes  dye  is  far  more  durable; 
the  deep,  red,  ox-blood  colour  exhibited  i» 
most  of  our  old  tapestries  is  of  this  insect  en- 
tirely. 

5.  *C.  polonicus.  Body  oblong-ovate,  purple, 
or  chesnut.  Found  chiefly  on  the  roots  of  the 
scelanthus  perennis,  only  in  cold  climate*: 
and  may  hence  be  regarded  as  the  cochineal 
of  the  north,  as  it  ts  often  used  hy  dyers 
though  it  alfords  but  an  inferior  hue. 

6.  Picas.  Lac  insect.  Body  red,  antennas 
branched  :  tail  two-bristled.  Found  on  the 
ficus  religiosa  and  indica;  and  producing  the 
gum-lac  of  the  shops.  It  is  about  the  end 
of  January  that  the  female  fixes  herself,  in 
consequence  of  pregnancy,  to  the  succulent  ex- 
tremities of  the  young  branches,  and  becomes 
torpid.  She  now  secretes,  apparently  from 
the  edges  of  the  antennas,  limbs  and  setar  of 
the  tail,  a  spissid,  pellucid  liquor  by  which  it 
becomes  enveloped :  aud  it  is  this  secretion 
which  forms  the  gum-lac:  yet  as  a  yum  Terv 
nearly  resembling  it  is  obtained  from  the  pla»o 
and  various  other  trees  on  which  this  insect 
fixes,  by  making  incisions  through  their  hark, 
it  should  seem  that  the  secreted  gum  i»  an  un- 
changed vegetable  rather  than  au  animal  ;iro- 
<! notion.  It  is  in  the  cells  of  this  viscid  matter 
that  the  female  deposit*  her  eggs.  In  March 
the  different  cells  are  completely  formed  ;  in 
November  we  find  about  twenty  of  thirty  oval 
eggs,  or  rather  young  grubs  occupying  them, 
and  apparently  supported  by  the  "fluid  they 
contain.  When  this  fluid  is  all  expended,  ti* 
young  grubs  pierce  a  hole  through  the  back  of 
the  mother,  and  walk  olf  one  by  one,  leaving 
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their  exuviae  behind,  which  is  that  white, 
membranous  substance  found  in  the  empty 
cells  of  the  stick-lac.  The  lac  is  of  a  deep  red 
colour.  # 

CCCCYCiE'US,  (coccytrcus,  from 
because  it  is  inserted  into  the  coccyx.)  A 
muscle  of  the  os  coccygis  situated  within  the 
pelvis.  It  arises,  tendinous  and  fleshy,  from 
the  spinous  process  of  the  ischium,  and  covers 
the  inside  of  the  sacro-ischiatic  ligament :  from 
this  narrow  beginning'  it  gradually  increases 
to  form  a  thin  fleshy  nelly,  interspersed  with 
tendinous  fibres.  U  is  inserted  into  the  extre- 
mity of  the  os  sacrum,  and  near  the  whole 
length  of  the  os  coccygis,  laterally.  Its  use  is 
to  support  and  move  "the  os  coccygis  forwards, 
and  to  tie  it  more  (irmly  to  the  sacrum. 

CO'CCYUIS  OS,  (coccyx,  from  isnffyf, 
the  cuckoo,  whose  hill  it  is  said  to  represent.) 
Oi  coccyx.  A  small  irregular-shaped  hone  of 
the  pelvis,  attached  to  the  apex  of  the  sacrum, 
that  sustains  the  rectum,  and  prevents  the  rup- 
ture of  the  perineum  in  parturition. 

COCETCM,  among  the  ancients,  a  drinka- 
ble liquor  made  of  honey  and  poppies. 

COCHIN,  a  country  of  India,  on  tiie  coast 
of  Malabar,  situated  to*  the  northward  of  the 
Travancore.  The  inhabitants  are  idolaters, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  women  take  as  many 
bosbands  as  they  please.  The  chief  trade  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Dutch. 

Cochin-china,  a  country  of  Asia,  bounded 
on  the  uorth  by  Ton-quin,  on  the  east  by  the 
Indjan  sea,  part  of  which,  between  the  conti- 
nent and  the  island  of  Hai-nan,  is  called  the 
liulf  of  Cochin-china;  on  the  south  it  is 
hounded  by  Chiampa,  and  on  the  west  by  Laos 
and  Cambodia.  This  kingdom  contains  about 
fifty  good  seaport  towns,  and  is  divided  into 
six  provinces,  to  each  of  which  belongs  a  go- 
vernor and  a  seat  of  justice.  It  is  about  i50 
leagues  in  length,  and  thirty-five  in  breadth. 
The  principal  productions  are  rice  of  several 
sorts,  millet,  maize,  pepper,  indigo,  saffron, 
rarthamus,  tea,  silk,  &c.  Among  the  trees 
are  the  varnish-tree,  cotton,  mulberry,  eagle- 
wood,  aloes,  rose- wood,  and  cinnamon.  They 
have  mines  of  gold  and  iron,  and  quarries  of 
dinVrcnt  kinds  of  marble.  Among  the  animals 
are  elephants,  tygers,  rhinoceroses,  stags,  ante- 
lopes, buffaloes,  &c  The  birds  are  various 
and  abundant,  and  on  the  sea-coast  are  found 
those  birds'  nests,  white  as  snow,  so  much 
sought  for  in  Asia  as  a  delicacy  at  the  tables 
of  the  luxurious  and  rich.  The  sugar-cane  is 
eaten  as  fruit  in  Europe:  the  inhabitants  culti- 
vate two  kinds, and  the  commerce  is  immense: 
China  alone  is  said  to  take,  one  year  with  ano- 
ther, bOO,(HJO  quintals.  Other  articles  of  com- 
merce are  odoriferous  woods,  ivory,  musk,  ho- 
ney, wax,  silk,  and  pepper.  The  manners  of 
the  inhabitants  are  simple ;  they  are  affable, 
mild,  laborious  and  hospitable  :  their  chief 
nourishment  consists  in  rice  and  fish.  They 
believe  in  the  transmigration  of  souls. 

COCHINEAL.    See  Coccinella. 

Cochineal-insect.    See  Coccus. 

CO'CHLEA,  (cochlea,  *9#u*;  from  *oX« 
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>(^<k,  to  turn  round.)  A  cavity  of  the  internal 
ear,  resembling  the  shell  of  a  snail,  in  which 
are  observed  the  modcoluf,  or  nucleus  extend- 
ing from  its  basis  to  the  apex,  the  scala  tyui- 
pani,  scala  vestibuli,  and  spiral  lamina. 

Co'chlea  teiuie'stris.    See  I/I  MAX. 

COCHLEA'RK,  (cochleare,  from  cochlea, 
a  cockle,  whose  shell  its  bowl  represents.)  A 
spoonful,  In  prescriptions  it  is  sometimes 
abbreviated  thus,  coch.  Cochleare  magnum, 
is  a  table  spoonful ;  cochleare  medium,  a  de- 
sert or  pap  spoonful ;  and  cochleare  minimum, 
a  tea  spoonful. 

COCHLEA'Ill A.  Scurry-grass.  A  yenus 
of  the  class  tetradynamia,  order  silicnlosa. 
Silicic,  turgid,  rugged,  many-seeded  ;  with  gib- 
bous,  obtuse  valves.  Nine  species,  scattered 
over  different  parts  of  Kurope;  of  which  four 
are  common  to  the  marshes  or  muddy  shores 
of  our  own  country.    These  are, 

1.  C.  officinalis:  lemon  scurvy-yrass,  used 
largely  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  especially 
as  a  refrigerant  and  corrector  of  acrimonious 
humours  in  the  blood  ;  and  for  this  purpose 
cultivated  in  the  gardens  near  the  metropolis. 
Root-leaves,  heart-roundish,  petioled ;  stem- 
leaves  oblong,  somewhat  sinuate,  sessile  ;  sili- 
cles  globular. 

2.  C.  anglicana.  English  scurvy-grass, 
often  hut  improperly  employed  for  the  former; 
with  root-leaves  ovate,  entire,  petioled  ;  stem 
leaves  lanceolate,  toothed,  sessile  silicles  reti- 
culate with  veins. 

3.  C.  daniea  ;  with  all  the  leaves  petioled, 
deltoid  with  three  or  five  lobes  ;  silicles  ellip- 
tic, reticulate  with  veins. 

4.  C.  armoracia.  Horse-radish.  Root-leaves 
lanceolate,  creuate  ;  stem-leaves  cut  and  entire. 
A  plant  known  to  every  one.  This  also  is  an 
article,  and  in  many  cases  a  valuable  one,  in 
the  materia  medica;  for  the  medical  properti'-s 
of  which  however  seeRAPHANCS  hl'sticasvs, 
its  officinal  name. 

CO'CHLEA II Y.  a.  (from  cochlea,  Lat.  a 
screw.)    Screw  form  (Itrown). 

COCIILKATE  LEU  CM  E.  In  botany,  a 
screw-nhaped,  or  snail-shaped  legume  or  pod. 
Turned  like  a  scicw,  or  tiie  shell  of  a  snail. 
As  in  mcdicago. 

CO'CIILKA  l  EI),  a.  (from  cochlea,  Lat.) 
Of  a  screwed  or  turbinated  form  (Woodward). 

COCK.  *.  (cocc,  Saxon.)  1.  The  male  to 
the  hen  (Drydcn).  2.  The  male  of  any  small 
bird  (Jirbuthnot).  3.  The  weathercock,  that 
shows  the  direction  of  the  wind  by  turning 
(Shakspeare).  4.  The  spout  to  let  out  water 
at  will,  by  turning  the  top  (Pope).  The 
notch  of  an  arrow.  6.  The  part  ot  the  lock  of 
a  gun  that  strikes  with  the  Hint  (Grew).  7.  A 
Conqueror  ;  a  leader  (Swift).  8.  Cock-crowing 
(Shakspeare).  9.  A  cockboat ;  a  small  boat 
(Shakspeare).  It).  A  small  heap  of  hay 
(Mortimer).  1 1.  The  form  of  a  hat  (.  Iddison). 
12.  The  style  of  a  dial  (Cham.).  13.  The 
needle  of  a  balance.  14.  Cock  on  the  hoop. 
Triumphant;  exulting  (Camden,  lludibras). 

Cock,  in  ornithology.    See  Fhasiam  s. 
To  Cock.  v.  a.  (from  the  noun.)    1.  To  set 
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erect;  to  hold  bolt  upright  (.V"  //7).  2.  To 
set  up  the  bat  with  an  air  of  petulance  and 
j  .'itin'-s  (1'iioi  ).  '1.  To  mould  the  form  of 
t!u"  hat.  4.  To  !ix  the  rock  ot  a  gun  for  a 
discharge  (J>n/<{r*t).  5.  To  raise  hay  in 
small  l>ean»i  (.Vyi-i  «.sv,'). 

7'-/  I'ock.  v,  u.  I.  To  strut ;  to  hold  up  the 
head  (. /r/'/iion).  2.  To  train  or  use  fighting 
cocks  ( lit  a  Jonsou  ). 

CO(  K.VUE.  a  (from  coc*.)  A  riband 
w<>r;i  in  the  hat. 

COCKATOO,  in  ornithology.   Sec  Psit- 

TAIL'S. 

CO'CKATRICE.  ».  (rock,  and  atte-p,  Sax. 
a  serpent  )    A  serpent  supposed  to  rise  from  i  , 
»  «•.- k  egg. 

CO'CK  UOx\T.  .v.  feoe*  and  tar/.)  A  small 
boat  belonging  to  a  ship  (Stillirtff/li  rl). 

(  ()'(  !•'  IIKOTH.  #.  Broth  made  by  boiling 
a  rock  (//'/*•»'»  //). 

KKK-I  ll.fFFER,  in  entomology.  Sec 

S<  \ RA ni.es. 

COl  KCUO'\VJi\(i.  .v.  The  lime  at  which 
cocks  crow  ;  early  morning  (Mink). 

To  CO'CK  Kit',  v.  tt.  (co^tc liner,  Fr.)  To 
cade  :  to  fondle;  to  ind nitre  {Iwkt"), 

Co'<  urn.  .v.  (:rom  cork.)  One  who  follows 
the  -port  of  cock-fighting. 

Co<  KEU,  a  river  of  Kngland,  which  runs  in- 
to the  l)er went  at  Cockcrinouth. 

CO<  KEKEL,  a  young  cock. 

i  Ot'K EH  >i< )J  'j  i t,  a  populous  borough 
in  Cumberland,  with  a  market  on  Mondays. 
Inhabitants  about  »H)0(>.  It  has  manufactures 
<>i  shalloons,  worsted  stocking,  and  lints, and 
M  il  ls  two  members  to  parliament.  Lat.  54. 
42  X.  Long,  .i  IV. 

COM  KKT.  .v.  A  seal  belonging  to  the 
Kind's  customhouse ;  likewise  a  scroll  of 
parchment,  sealed  ami  delivered  by  the  officers 
of  the  customhouse  to  merchants,  .is  a  warrant 
thai  their  merchandize  is  entered. 

COCK-FM'IITLVO.  A  cruel  and  most 
irrational  sport,  consisting  in  making  cock*  of 
a  particular  kind. and  hence  railed  gum-rocks, 
light  together  usually  till  the  "tie  or  the  other 
is  kiiled.  It  is  also  a  low  spurt,  in 'conse- 
quence of  tin1  great  number  of  subordinate 
persons  thai  must  necessarily  he  employed  on 
the  occasion  as  breeders,  feeders,  sctters-lo  and 
assistants:  and  when  the  spoit  is  conducted 
in  high  style,  it  is  also,  and  on  this  very  ac- 
count, a  sport  as  expensive  as  it  i>  low  ami 
irrational.  A  cock-tuatr.li  consists  of  a  certain 
number  of  cocks  brought  forward  on  two  op- 
posite sides  and  pilled,  or  entered  tor  the  cock- 
pit, one  side  against  the  other.  The  number 
of  cocks  having  been  sliewn  or  weighed  on 
each  side,  match-hills  containing  their  weights 
an-  rompaied;  am!  al!  those  which  are  either 
dead-weights,  or  within  an  ounce  of  each 
other,  are  said  to  fall  in,  ami  are  called  main- 
battles;  in  contradistinction  to  those  which 
do  not  come  within  the  ounce  of  each  other, 
and  . tie  thrown  into  the  byes;  \\  bleb  are  ge- 
nerally fought  for  a  trifling  sum,  and  have  no 
affinity  whatever  to  the  main.  Should  the 
cocks'lhus  falling  ill  constitute  either  a  very 


small  or  an  even  number,  it  is  usual  to  sepa- 
rate cocks  of  dead  Weights,  or  the  nearest  so, 
to  match  against  other-,  (giving  or  taking  an 
ounce  in  weight),  that  toe  maiu  may  be  ex- 
tended in  re-peet  to  the  number  of  hat'les,  and 
that  number  to  he  odd  :  thereby  preventing,  if 
possible,  the  mains  fromheiim  left  undecided  ; 
which,  notwithstanding,  sometimes  happen* 
unavoidably  by  the  chance  of  a  drawn 
battle. 

'I  hat  the  match  may  he  the  better  under- 
stood   let  i!  he  s'lj'pos'ed  that  A  stands  engag- 
ed with  i)  to  shew  twetit v-one  cocks  on  each 
side,  fen  guineas  a  battle,  and  fifty  the  main  or 
odd  battle,   t  Mf  these  fifteen  fall  into  the  main; 
and  the  remaining  six  are  thrown  into  byes, 
and  fight  for  two  guineas  a  battle.    It  is  in 
such  case  a  custom  to  fight  a  part  of  the  byes, 
both  he'otv  and  ai'.er  such  part  of  the  main  as 
is  fought  on  each  day,  whether  it  is  finished 
in  one  day,  or  is  a  long  main  of  many  days, 
duration.    The  match  being  concluded,  we 
find  A  iias  won  nine  main  battles  and  two 
byes  :  ii  >i\  main  battles  and  four  byes  ;  when 
the  winning  and   losing  will  stand  precisely 
thus:  A  having  three  battles  a-hcad  in  the 
main,  is  a  winner  of  fifteen  guineas  upon  the 
single  battles  ;  and  winning  the  main  also,  be 
wins  the  twenl\  live  guineas  upon  that  event  ; 
making  himself  ihe  creditor  for  forty  guineas  : 
but  in  the  bye-,  !»  having  the  advantage  of 
four  battles  to  tw<»  won  by  A.  affords  him  a 
drawback  of  two  guineas;  and  B  is  the  loser 
of  thirty-eight  guineas  battle  money  upon  the 
whole,  match:  it  being  remembered,  the  byes 
w  ere  fought  for  only  two  guineas  a  battle  ;  or, 
in  other  terms,  a  guinea  each  cock.    And  it 
will  also  be  necessary  for  young  adventurers 
to  remember,  thai  a  match  made  lor  ten  gui- 
neas a  battle,  is  tantamount  to  five  guineas 
each  cork  ;  and  that  fifty  guineas,  the  odd  of 
the  main,  is  always  understood  a  deposit  (if 
required  before  fighting)  of  iive-and-twenty 
guineas  a  side. 

Cot  ks  of  iniddlingsizc,  and  adequate  power*, 
are  always  considered  the  sharpest  and  best 
lighters:'  in  confirmation  of  which  opinion, 
CUMom  has  established  the  match  weights  from 
(luce  pounds  six  ounces  to  four  pounds  eight  ; 
none  to  be  shewn  and  weighed  in  the  main  un- 
der the  former,  or  above  the  latter,  unless  an 
extension  to  either  a  lower  or  a  higher  weight 
should  be  mutually  acceded  to.  Sometimes 
(hut  very  seldom)  a  short  match,  of  a  different 
kind,  takes  place,  and  is  termed  a  shag-bag 
match,  or  battle ;  which  is  no  more  (the  bat- 
tle money  having  been  previously  agreed  on) 
than  turning  the  cock  out  at  the  hag  s  mouth 
in  the  pit,  to  meet  his  opponent,  without  ever 
having  been  brought  to  the  scale,  or  the 
weight  of  his  adversary  ascertained. 

In  weighing  the  cocks,  and  making  the 
match-bili,  it  is  an  invariable  rule  to  begin 
with  the  lightest  pair,  who  are  to  light  first, 
and  so  to  continue  according  to  their  weight 
upwards:  each  successive  pair  being  heavier 
than  the  former,  so  that  the  heaviest  pair  of 
rocks  may  light  last.    Various  sums  being 
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betted  npon  a  match  or  main  soon  after  it  is 
made,  it  may  not  be  inapplicable  to  observe, 
th. i r  those  who  lay  the  odds  in  any  proportion, 
as  five  to  four,  six  to  four,  two  to  one,  (or 
whatever  other  odds  may  be  agreed  npon) 
either  in  regard  to  the  main  or  a  single  buttle, 
is  always  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  choosing 
his  side,  although  it  may  not  he  mentioned  ; 
and  this  right  he  is  possessed  of  in  conse- 
quence of  offering  the  odds. 

The  place  appropriated  to  cock-fighting  is 
railed  cockpit  ;  it  is  usually  of  an  oblong  or 
circular  form,  surrounded  with  scats,  to  which 
the  spectators  pay  for  admission ;  and  in  great 
mains,  or  subscription  matches,  the  feeders 
generally  agree  with  the  masters  of  the  match 
to  receive  the  whole  of  this  door-money,  which 
on  other  occasions  is  equally  divided  between 
them,  as  their  compensation  for  the  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  they  are  engaged  in  feeding 
the  cocks. 

The  cockpit  royal  is  considered  a  sufficient 
sanction  for  the  diversion  of  cock-fighting  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom.  This  is  situate 
on  the  south  side  of  St.  James's  Park,  from 
which  it  has  its  entrance,  and  was  erected  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  who,  having 
been  himself  food  of  the  sport,  is  said  to  have 
frequently  honoured  it  with  his  presence, 
when  matches  were  made  and  fought  amongst 
his  nobles.  It  is  the  only  place  where  long 
mains  and  great  subscription  matches  are 
fought  in  the  metropolis ;  some  of  which  are 
for  considerable  sums  between  opulent  indivi- 
duals, who  procure  their  corks  from  different 
parts  of  the  conntry  ;  and  others,  particularly 
the  subscription  matches,  by  many  members 
on  each  side,  who  breed  their  cocks  in  distant 
counties,  but  fight  them  only  in  town  ;  of 
which  description  various  matches  are  annu- 
ally fought  during  all  the  spring  months,  when 
cocks  are  in  the  finest  feather  and  highest 
perfection. 

This  cockpit  is  circular,  and  completely 
surrounded  with  seats  six  tiers  deep ;  exclusive 
of  a  rail,  with  standing  room  all  round  the 
summit  nf  the  uppermost  seat;  forming,  in 
the  whole,  a  perfect  amphitheatre.  The  in- 
nermost circle  upon  which  the  cocks  fight  is 
a  raised  mound -of  earth,  surrounded  with 
Hoarding,  about  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  and 
should,  according  to  the  technical  term  of  the 
sport,  be  covered  with  a  fine  green  turf  on  this 
occasion  denominated  sod  ;  in  conformity  with 
the  general  acceptation  of  the  word  in  the 
sporting  world,  which  by  the  sod  implies 
cocking,  and  by  the  turf  racing.  In  all  mains 
or  matches  fought  in  the  conntry  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  cocks  invariably  fight  "literally  upon 
sod :  but  as  this  is  an  article  difficult  to  be  ob- 
tained in  the  metropolis,  and  which  mpreover 
would  be  inconvenient  and  inapplicable  during 
hard  frosty  weather,  when  many  matches  are 
fought,  matting  upon  the  surface  of  the  mound 
is  substituted  in  its  stead. 

On  each  side  this  mound,  and  exactly  op- 
posite to  each  other,  are  placed  two  small 
seats  for  the  setters-to;  who  retire  to  those 


seats  during  long  fighting,  or  when  ordered  by 
their  superiors  and  spectator*  so  to  do.  Di- 
rectly over  the  centre  is  suspended  from  the 
dome,  by  a  chain,  a  very  large  circular  branch, 
containing  a  great  number  of  candles,  afford- 
ing a  profusion  of  light;  for  nearly  all  the 
matches  fought  here  are  very  unnaturally  de- 
cided by  night,  the  company  going  to  pit  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Whence  the 
word  cockpit  in  a  ship,  or  lowermost  deck 
only  lighted  by  candles. 

At  the  hour  previously  agreed  on,  the  bags 
containing  the  cocks  are  brought  into  the  pit  by 
the  feeder*,  or  whomsoever  may  be  appointed : 
they  are  there  received  by  persons  called  the 
setters-to,  whose  qualifications  depend  npon  a 
quick  eye,  a  light  hand,  and  agile  heel  ;  with- 
out the  whole  of  which,  celebrity  can  never  be 
acquired  in  their  way.  The  cocks  being 
taken  from  the  bags,  are  most  scrupulously 
compared  in  feather  and  marks  with  the  ori- 
ginal description  entered  in  the  match-bill  on 
the  day  of  weighing ;  and  if  there  should  prove 
the  most  trifling  deviation,  a  mistake  wilful  or 
accidental  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place,  and 
no  progress  whatever  is  made  in  fighting,  till 
the  mistake  be  completely  rectified.  This 
ceremony  adjusted,  the  feeders  retire  from  the 
centre  of  the  pit,  and  become  mere  specta- 
tors ;  the  setters-to  being  left  in  sole  possession 
with  the  cocks  in  hand.  In  this  state  they  are 
shewn  to  each  other  beak  to  beak  ;  and  if  they 
show  fight,  they  are,  for  form's  sake  in  the  first 
battle  onlv,  given  into  the  hands  of  the  ma- 
kers (calfed  masters)  of  the  match,  who  are 
situate  in  the  lowest  circular  seat  opposite  to 
each  other,  and  they  giving  the  cocks  a  set-to 
toss  upon  the  mat,  the  battle  begins  amidst 
clamours  indescribable. 

Bettings  instantly  take  place  of  every  kind, 
as  well  upon  the  battle  fighting,  as  upon  the 
main  (meaning  the  odd  battle)  of  the  first 
three,  the  first  five,  kc.  Bets  made  upon  the 
long  main,  imply  the  winner  of  the  match  at 
its  termination,  as  distinguished  from  betting 
upon  the  main  of  three,  of  five,  or  of  seven 
battles,  which  are  very  frequently  made. 

There  are  certain  rules  and  customs  to  he 
observed  in  fighting;  the  most  material  of 
which  it  is  necessary  to  explain.  When  once 
the  cocks  are  pitted,  neither  of  the  setters-to 
have  the  privilege  to  touch  or  handle  his  cock, 
so  long  as  they  continue  to  fight,  unless  their 
weapons  hang  in  the  mat,  thev  are  entangled 
with  each  other,  are  got  too  close  to  the  edge 
of  the  pit,  or  have  left  off  fighting  wJiile  the 
umpire  or  law-teller  can  count  forty  ;  in  either 
of  these  cases,  each  setter-to  instantly  handles 
his  cock,  bringing  them  beak  to  beak  in  the 
middle  of  the  pit:  if  one  cock  have  refused 
to  fight  while  the  telling  forty  took  place,  his 
adversary  who  made  the  last  fight,  with 
either  heel  or  beak,  is  said  to  have  the  first  law 
in  his  favour.  When  brought  beak  to  beak, 
and  set  on  their  legs,  if  the  cork  who  did  not 
fight  while  the  forty  was  telling  continues  to 
decline  fighting,  the  setter-to  of  his  adversary 
(or  umpire,  if  there  be  one)  proceeds  to  tell 
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ten ;  which  bnntr  done,  they  are  again  banded, 
ami  brought  beak  to  beak;  if  the  same  rock 
continue  still  unwilling  or  unable  to  fight, 
the  ceremony  of  telling  ten,  ;.n<l  bringing 
beak  to  beak,  ai  the  conclusion  of  every  ten, 
takes  blare,  till  it  hits  been  repeated  ten 
different  times,  when  the  cock  so  refusing  to 
fight  has  l">t  his  battle.  Hut  should  lit*  light 
during:  the  enforcement  of  any  [lartofthe  law, 
even  in  telling  the  last  ten,  what  has  been  told 
is  of  no  effect,  am)  the  Hi  st  ten  must  lie  begun 
again,  whenever  a  light  is  renewed.  I  nstances 
sometimes  happen,  when  the  cock  who  has 
the  long  law  in  his  favour  retreats  from  the 
cock  seemingly  beaten,  ami  in  his  turn  has  the 
law  going  on  against  him  ;  so  that  the  cock 
who  fights  lavt  has  the  law  in  his  favour,  till 
one  side  or  other  is  counted  out. 

If,  during  a  hattle  (either  by  long  fighting 
or  a  cut-down  blow),  any  person  offers  to  bet 
ten  pounds  to  a  crow  n,  or  throws  his  hat,  glove, 
or  handkerchief,  into  the  pit,  which  is  th« 
same  thing,  and  so  understood,  though  not  a 
word  is  spoken,  the  tidier  immediately  begins 
to  tell  forty  in  a  deliherate  manner,  which  be- 
ing done,  he  proclaims,  4i  Ten  pounds  to  a 
crown  is  betted  ;  will  any  hody  take  it?  will 
anybody  take  it?"  No  icply  being  made,  the 
battle  is  won  by  the  cock  upon  w  hom  tin  odds 
were  olfered.  *  On  the  contrary,  should  the 
bet  be  accepted  in  word*,  or  a  handkerchief, 
hat,  or  glove,  be  thrown  into  the  pit,  during 
the  time  of  so  telling  the  forty,  it  is  an  accept- 
ance of  the  ten  pounds  to  a  crown  offered,  and 
the  cocks  are  instantly  handed  beak  to  beak  in 
consequence.  If  a  cock,  having  the  law  in  his 
favour,  dies  before  the  long  law  is  told  out,  his 
adversary  wins  the  battle,  although  he  did  not 
tight  within  the  law;  for  there  cannot  be  a 
greater  criterion  of  victory  than  having  killed 
his  opponent. 

CO'CKIIOltSE.  a.  (cock  and  horse.)  On 
horseback  ;  triumphant  ;  exulting'  (Prior). 

CO'CKLK.*.  (eoccel,  Saxon.)  A  weed  that 
grows  in  corn  ;  a  species  of  poppy  (h-nuu r). 

Cockle.  In  helminthology.  -See  Car- 
dh  m. 

Cockle.  In  oryctology,  the  provincial 
name  fur  schorl.    See  Scori.US. 

Cockle-stairs,  s.  Winding  or  spiral  stairs. 

To  Cocklk.  v.  a.  To  contract  into  w  rinkles, 
like  the  shell  of  a  cockle  (Hay'). 

CO'CKLKO.  a.  (lion,  voekie.)  Shelled,  or 
turbinated  (S/t  okajnu  re. ). 

CtPCKLOf  1  .  .v.  (cock  and  In/}.)  The  room 
over  the  garret  (Dry dm). 

CO'CK.MASTKIL  s.  One  that  breeds  game 
coc  ks  ( 1/  Ext  rouge). 

CO'CK.M  ATI  M.  #.  Cockfight  for  a  prize. 

( O'l  KNKY.  *.  A  very  ancient  nickname 
for  a  citizen  of  London.  Kay  says,  an  inter- 
pretation of  it  is,  A  young  person  coaxed  or 
coquercd,  made  a  wanton,  or  ucstle-cock,  deli- 
cately bred  ami  brought  up,  so  as  when  arrived 
at  man's  estate  to  be  unable  to  bear  the  least 
hardship.  Another,  A  person  ignorant  of  the 
terms  of  the  country  ceconomy,  such  as  a 
young  citizen,  who  having  been  ridiculed  for 


calling  the  neighing  of  a  horn*  laughing,  and 
told  that  it  was  called  neighing,  n<  at  uiorninif, 
on  hearing  the  cock  crow,  to  show  that  in- 
struction was  not  throw  n  away  upon  him,  px- 
claime'i  to  his  former  instructor,  tk  I  low  that 

cock  neighs!"  whence  the  citizens  (.f  Londuu 
have  ever  since  been  called  cock- neigh*,  <>r 
cockneys. '  Whatever  mav  be  the  origin  of  this 
term,  we  at  hast  h  am  from  the  following 
verses,  attributed  to  Huffh  Itagot,  earl  of  Nor- 
folk, that  it  was  in  use  in  the  time  of  king 
Henry  11. 

Was  I  in  my  castle  at  Bungay, 
Fast  by  the  river  Wavency, 
1  would  not  care  for  the  kinjj  of  cockney, 
(/.  < .  the  king  of  London.) 

The  king  of  the  cocknev  occurs  among  the 
regulations  lor  the  sports  and  shows  formerly 
held  in  the  MiddlcTeiuple,  on  Childermas  day, 
where  he  had  his  othcers.  a  marshal,  con- 
stable, butler,  ice.  See  JJugdalc's  Origiues 
Juridiciales,  p.  '1 17. 

CO'CKPIT.  #,  (cock  and  pit.}  1.  The  area 
where  cocks  fight.  See  the  article  Co<  k- 
ficiiti.no.  (//'/'#</).  2.  A  place  on  the  lower 
deck  of  a  in. in  of  war. 

COCK -ROACH,  in  entomology.  See 
Blatta. 

Coc  k's-t  osiB,  in  botany.  See  Celosia  and 
Pann  i  i.akis. 

t  ocK  s  co.Mii  (Yellow).  See  Kinan- 
tim  s. 

Cock's*foot«grass.   See  Dactvlis. 
Cock's-IIEAD,  iu  botany.     See  Hedysa- 
RUM. 

CO'CKSW'T.  s.  The  close  of  the  evening. 

CO'CKSPCK.  s.  Virginian  hawthorn.  A 
species  of  medlar  (.Miller). 

CO'CKSLKE.  ud.  Confidently  certain; 
without  fear  or  diffidence  (SUokspcnrt). 

CO'CKSWAIX.  *.  (coxxrpainr,  Sax.)  The 
officer  that  has  the  command  of  the  cockboat. 

CO't'KWKKI).  *.  A  plant;  pepperwort. 

COCOA-XCT.  In  botany.    See  Cot  us. 

CoCOA-PLC.MM,     See  CHRT80BALAM7S. 

COt  'OX  A  TO,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  in  Italy, 
famous  for  being  the  birth-place  of  Columbus. 
Lit.  15.  ft  X.   Ion.  8.  i»  IS. 

COCOON.    See  Silk. 

COCOS.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
monoecia,  order  hexamlria.  Calyx  three-part- 
ed ;  corol  thrce-petalled  :  stigmas* three;  drupe 
coriaceous.  Five  species;  tropics,  East  Indies 
and  South  America, 

1.  C.  nucifera.  Cocoa-nut-tree.  Cnarmeil  ; 
fronds  pinnate  ;  leaflets  folded  back,  swonl- 
shaped.  This  tree  rises  to  the  height  of  mx  ty 
feet,  and  is  slenderer  in  the  middle  than  to- 
wards the  top  or  bottom.  The  leaves  or 
branches  are  often  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  long-, 
and  twenty-eight  in  number,  winded,  of  a 
yellow  colour,  straight  and  tapering.  The 
pinna?  are  green,  often  three  feet  long  next  the 
trunk,  but  diminishing  in  length  towards  the 
extremity  of  the  branches,  which  are  fastened 
at  top  by  brown  filtmentOUS  threads  that 
grow  out  of  than,  of  the  size  of  ordinary  pack- 
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thread,  and  are  interwoven  like  a  web.  The 
Dots  lianj^  at  the  summit  of  the  trunk  in  clusters 
of  a  down  each.  The  incrusted  white-meat 
of  the  nut  is  formed  of  the  interior  fluid,  which 
n  continually  concreting  as  it  ascends  from 
the  root.  The  interior  fluid,  or  milk,  as  it  is 
called,  is  often  upwards  of  a  pint.  The  leaves 
are  wrought  into  hrooms,  mats,  sacks,  ham- 
mocks, and  other  utensils.  In  its  original  cli- 
mate this  tree  was  probably  an  Asiatic  plant ; 
bat  it  is  now  found  in  almost  all  the  warm 
parts  of  America.  It  may  be  propagated  in 
our  own  country  from  the  ripe  nut,  which 
should  be  kept  in  large  pots  of  sand  during  the 
royage;  and  if  it  should  shoot  in  the  course  of 
the  passage  it  will  be  so  much  time  gained. 
But  the  nuts  brought  to  England  for  sale  will 
icldom  answer  for  the  purpose  of  propagation, 
as  they  are  almost  always  plucked  hefore  they 
are  ripe,  that  they  may  the  more  safely  endure 
the  royage. 

2.  C.  batyraeea.  Palm-oil-tree.  A  native 
alio  of  South  America;  unarmed;  fronds  pin- 
nate; leaflets  simple.  It  is  from  this  species 
that  we  obtain  the  palm-oil  of  the  dispensa- 
tories: for  a  farther  account  of  which,  see 
Palm-oil. 

3.  C.  Guineensis.  Prickly-pole.  A  native  of 
Carthagena:  the  entire  tree  covered  with  subu- 
late spines ;  fronds  distant,  root  creeping. 

4.  L\  aculeata.  Macow-tree.  A  native  of 
the  Caribees;  sharp,  prickly;  trunk  fusiform; 
fronds  pinnate;  stipes  and  spathes  spinous. 

5.  C.  nypa.  An  East  1  ndian  tree :  unarmed ; 
fronds  pinnate;  spadix  of  the  male  flowers 
round,  of  the  females  roundish ;  drupe  grooved. 

CCKCTILE.  a.  (eocft/i*,  Latin.)  Made  by 
baking. 

CO'CTION.  #.  (coctio,  Latin.)  The  act  of 
boiling  (.Irbuthnot). 

COCYTUS,  a  river  of  Epirus,  derived  from 
Mmm,  to  weep  and  to  lament.  Its  etymology, 
the  unwholesomeness  of  its  water,  and  above 
all,  its  vicinity  to  the  Acheron,  have  made  the 
poets  call  it  one  of  the  rivers  of  hell  {Virg.). 

COD,  in  ichthyology.    See  Gadus. 

Cod.  $.  (coV*e,  Saxon.)  Any  case  or  husk 
in  which  seeds  are  lodged  (Mortimer). 

To  Cod.  v.  a.  (from  the  noun.)  To  enclose 
in  a  cod  (Mortimer), 

Cod-fishery.    See  Fishery. 

CODA,  in  music,  a  small  number  of  bars, 
or  measures,  at  the  end  of  a  canon,  or  fugue, 
which  repeated  several  times  serve  to  end  the 

'"cODAGA-PALA,  in  medicine.   See  Co- 

CORTEX* 

CO'DDERS.  #.  (from  cod.)  Gatherers  of 
peas. 

CODDAM-PULLI.    See  Cambooia. 

CODDY-MODDY,  in  ornithology,  a  species 
of  pall:  the  larus  hybernus  of  Gmelin. 

CODE,  Codex,  a'collection  of  the  laws  and 
constitutions  of  the  Roman  emperors;  made 
hy  order  of  Justinian. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  codex,  a 
paper  book ;  so  called  4  codicibvs,  or  corrfici- 


bu»  arborum,  the  trunks  of  trees;  the  bark 
whereof,  being  stripped  off,  served  the  ancients 
to  write  their  books  on. 

The  code  is  comprised  in  twelve  books,  and 
makes  the  second  part  of  the  civil  or  Roman 
law. 

There  were  several  other  codes  before  the 
time  of  Justinian ;  all  of  them  collections  or 
abridgments  of  the  Roman  laws.  Gregorius 
and  Hermogenes,  two  lawyers,  made  each  a 
collection  of  this  kind,  called  from  their 
names,  the  Gregorian  code,  and  Hermogenean 
code.  The  formur  included  the  constitutions 
of  the  emperors  from  Adrian,  or,  as  some  say, 
of  Augustus,  to  Dioclesian  and  Maximian. 
The  latter  was  compiled  in  the  age  of  the 
Constantines,  and  comprised  all  the  imperial 
constitutions  of  Dioclesian  and  Maximian,  be- 
sides those  of  Claudius,  Aurelian,  Probns, 
Cains,  and  Caginus,  to  the  year  306  or  312. 
Wc  have  nothing  remaining  of  them  but  a  few 
fragments ;  the  compilations  themselves  falling 
to  the  ground,  for  want  of  authority  to  put 
them  in  execution.  The  emperor  Justinian, 
finding  the  authority  of  the  Roman  law  ex- 
ceedingly weakened  in  the  west,  upon  the  de- 
cline of  the  empire,  made  a  general  collection 
of  the  whole  Roman  jurisprudence.  The  man- 
agement hereof  he  committed  to  his  chan- 
cellor Trebonianus ;  who  chose  out  the  most 
excellent  constitutions  of  the  emperors,  from 
Adrian  to  his  own  time;  and  published  his 
work  in  529,  under  the  title  of  the  New 
Code. 

But  because  Justinian  had  made  several  new 
decisions,  which  made  some  alteration  in  the 
ancient  jurisprudence,  he  retrenched  some  of 
the  constitutions  inserted  by  Trebonianus,  and 
added  his  own  in  their  place :  on  which  ac- 
count he  published  a  new  edition  of  the  code 
in  634,  and  abrogated  the  former.    See  Civil 

LAW. 

There  have  been  various  other  later  codes, 
particularly  of  the  ancient  Gothic,  and  since 
of  the  French  kings;  as  the  Code  of  Frederic, 
the  Code  Michault,  Code  Louis,  Code  Neron, 
Code  Henry,  Code  Marchand,  Code  des  Eaux, 
Code  Noire,  &c. 

Code  (Military),  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  good  order  and  discipline  of  an  army.  Of 
this  description  arc  the  articles  of  war. 

CODEX,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  punish- 
ment by  means  of  a  clog,  or  block  of  wood,  to 
which  slaves,  who  had  offended,  were  tied  fast, 
and  obliged  to  drag  it  along  with  them  ;  and 
sometimes  they  sat  on  it  closely  bound. 

CODIA.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
octandria,  order  digynia.  Calyx  four-leaved; 
corol  four-petalled ;  common  receptacle  in- 
voluted, involucre  four-leaved.  One  species 
only  ;  a  native  of  New  Caledonia. 

CODICIL,  a  schedule,  or  supplement  to  a 
will,  or  other  writing.  It  is  used  as  an  addition 
to  a  testament,  when  anything  isoinitted  which 
the  testator  would  add,  explain,  alter,  or  re- 
tract; and  is  of  the  same  nature  as  a  testament, 
except  that  it  is  without  an  heir,  or  executor, 
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So  that  a  codicil  is  a  less  solemn  will,  of  one 
that  die*  cither  testate  or  intestate,  without  the 
appointment  of  an  heir;  testate,  when  he  that 
hath  made  his  codicil  hath  either  hefore  or 
afterwards  made  his  testament,  on  which  that 
codicil  depends, or  to  which  it  refers:  intestate, 
when  one  leaves  behind  him  only  a  codicil 
without  a  testament,  wherein  he  gives  legacies 
only  to  he  paid  hy  the  heir  at  law,  and  not  hy 
any  heir  instituted  hy  will  or  testament.  A 
codicil,  as  well  as  a  will,  may  he  either  written 
or  nuncupative.  Sonic  authors  call  a  testament 
a  great  will ;  and  a  codicil  a  little  one.  Jlut 
there  is  this  further  difference  between  a  codicil 
and  a  testament,  that  a  codicil  cannot  contain 
the  institution  of  an  heir;  and  that  in  a  codicil, 
a  man  is  not  obliged  to  observe  strictly  all  the 
formalities  prcscrihed  hy  law  for  solemn  testa- 
nients. 

CODl'LLE.  s.  (codille,  French.)  A  term 
at  ombre. 

To  CO'DLE.  v.  a.  (coctulo,  Latin.)  To 
parhoil. 

CO'DLING.  s.  (from  to  eodle.)  An  apple 
generally  codled  (J\ing).    See  Pvris. 

Codlings  and  Cream,  in  botany.  See 
Epilobivm. 

CODOX,  in  antiquity,  a  little  brass  bell ; 
often  fastened  to  the  bridles  and  trappings  of 
horses. 

Co  don,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  dc- 
candria,  order  monogynia.  Calyx  ten-parted  ; 
corol  campanulate,  ten  cleft :  capsule  many- 
seeded.  One  species  only ;  an  herbaceous 
plant  rising  about  two  feet  high,  indigenous  to 

till'  (  *  i  I  pi* 

COURINGTOX  (Christopher),  a  liberal 
encourauer  of  learning  and  religion.  He  was 
horn  at  Rarbadoes,  in  166S ;  and  brought  up 
first  at  Christ  church,  Oxford,  but  afterwards 
obtained  a  fellowship  at  All  Souls.  On  leav- 
ing the  university,  he  entered  into  the  army, 
but  without  resigning  the  fellowship;  and 
having  distinguished  himself  bravely  in  the 
Westlndies,  he  was  made  captain-general  of 
the  Leeward  islands.  He  died  at  Rarbadoes  in 
J 701  ;  and  in  1716  his  remains  were  brought 
to  England,  and  deposited  in  the  chapel  of  All 
Souls,  to  which  college  he  had  bequeathed  his 
books,  worth  60(10).  and  10,0001.  besides.  His 
estates  in  the  West  Indies  he  left  to  the  society 
for  propagating  the  gospel  in  foreign  parts.  He 
wrote  four  poems  in  the  Mustr  Anglicame. 

CODRUS.  The  most  celebrated  of  this 
name  is  the  17th,  anil  last  kingjof  Athens,  son 
of  Melanthus.  When  the  llcraclidii'  made  war 
against  Athens,  the  oracle  said,  that  the  victory 
would  he  granted  to  that  nation  whose  king 
was  killed  in  battle.  The  Heraclida*  upon 
this  gave  strict  orders  to  snare  the  life  of  Codrus ; 
but  the  patriotic  king  disguised  himself,  and 
attacked  one  of  the  enemy,  by  whom  he  was 
killed.  The  Athenians  obtained  the  victory, 
and  Codrus  was  deservedly  called  the  father 
of  his  country.  He  reigned  22  years,  and  was 
killed  1070  years  before  the  Christian  a?ra.  To 
*  *HW  honour  to  his  memory,  the  Athenians 
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made  a  resolution,  that  no  man  after  Codrus 
should  reign  in  Athens  under  the  name  of  kini;, 
and  therefore  the  government  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  perpetual  archons. 

CCECLM,  in  anatomy,  the  first  portion  of 
the  large  intestine,  in  which  the  small  intestine 
ends.  As  its  dimensions  exceed  tho»c  of  the 
rest  of  the  canal,  it  is  also  known  by  the  name 
of  caput  coll.     See  INTESTINES. 

C<  »E'FF1CACY.*.  (con  and  ejficaria,  Lai.) 
The  power  of  several  things  acting  together  to 
produce  an  effect  (lirown). 

COKFFI'CIEXCY.  s.  {con  and  ejfxcio, 
Latin.)  Co-operation;  the  state  of  acting  toge- 
ther to  some  single  end  (Glanvillt). 

COEFFICIENT.  *.  (eon  ami  efficient, 
Latin.)  That  which  unites  its  action  with  the 
action  of  another. 

Coefficients,  in  algebra,  such  numbers, 
or  known  quantities,  as  are  put  before  letters  or 
quantities,  whether  known,  or  unknown,  and 
into  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  multiplied. 
Thus,  in  u.r,  2by,  4^a,  box*  ;  3,  2t>,  1,  and 
S  </,  are  the  efficients  of  .r  Z*t  and  *».  It  a 
quantity  have  no  number  or  letter  prefixed,  it 
is  to  he  understood  that  one  is  the  co  efficient. 
There  are  certain  relations  between  the  roots 
of  equations  and  the  co-efficients  of  their  terms, 
for  which  see  EQUATIONS. 

Coefficients  of  the  same  order,  are  such 
as  are  prefixed  to  the  same  unknown  qiunliti< » 
in  different  equations. 

CoEFFlt  l  E NTs  (<  Opposite),  such  as  are  taken 
each  from  a  different  equation,  and  from  a  dif- 
ferent order  of  coefficients. 

( CELESTIAL  ORS EKVATH  >NS,  are  ob- 
servations of  the  phenomena  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  made  with  a  proper  apparatus  of  as- 
tronomical instruments,  in  order  to  determine 
their  places,  motions,  phases,  ice.  The  instru- 
ments chiefly  used  i"  codestial  observation* 
are  the  astronomical  gnomon,  quadrant,  micro- 
meter, and  telescope. 

CiKI.ESTIAI.  GLOBE.     See  (il/OBES. 

CCELESTIXE.  Sec  Sllfat  of  strov- 
T1AN. 

( 'CELIAC  ARTERY,  (ceeliacNS,  belonging 
to  the  belly;  from  *ot>i*.  the  belly.)  Arteri.i 
cceliara.  The  first  branch  given  oli  from  the 
aorta  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  It  sen.U 
branches  to  the  diaphragm,  stomach,  lirer, 
pylorus,  duodenum,  omentum,  and  spleen. 

"Cosliac  passion.  A  species  of  diarrlorn. 
See  Dmkriuka. 

CCEL1CS  MONS,  one  of  the  seven  moun- 
tains or  hills  of  the  city  of  Rome,  which  owe* 
its  name  to  Codius  or  Codes,  a  famous  Tuscan 
general,  W  ho  pitched  bis  tents  there  when  he 
came  to  the  assistance  of  Romulus  against  the 
Sabines. 

C  CELOSTOM1A,  (Ke.xorc*^.,  from  «  .):.. 
hollow,  and  the  mouth.)  Sepulchral 

voice.  A  defect  in  speaking,  when  the  voire 
sounds  unusually  hollow,  or  us  if  it  proceeded 
from  a  cavern. 

CCEL1  M.    See  Heaven. 

CCELCS,  or  Uranus,  an  ancient  deity, 
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supposed  to  be  the  father  of  Saturn,  Occanus, 
Hyperion,  &c.  He  was  the  son  of  Terra, 
whom  he  afterwards  married.  The  number  of 
hi*  children,  according  to  Home,  amounted  to 
forty-five.  They  were  called  Titans,  and  were 
so  closely  confined  by  their  father,  that  they 
conspired*  against  him,  and  were  supported  by 
their  mother,  who  provided  them  with  a  scythe. 
Sat-irn  armed  himself  with  this  scythe,  and 
deprived  his  father  of  the  organs  of  generation, 
as  he  was  going  to  unite  himself  to  Terra. 
From  the  Mood  which  issued  from  the  wound 
sprang  the  giants,  furies,  and  nymphs.  The 
mutilated  parts  were  thrown  into"  the  sea,  and 
from  them,  and  the  foam  which  they  occa- 
sioned, arose  Venus  the  goddess  of  "beauty. 
(Iltsiod,  8cC.). 

UE  MET  Ell  I  CM.    See  Cemetery. 

COEMPTION. ».  (eoemptio,  Latin)  The 
act  of  baying  up  the  whole  quantity  of  any 
thing  (Bacon). 

C(EN'OBI  I  E,  a  religious  who  lives  in  a 
convent,  or  in  community*  under  a  certain 
role;  in  opposition  to  an  anchorite  or  hermit, 
who  lives  in  solitude.  The  word  comes  from 
the  (ireek  *o«>2^-  community  and  Bt&,  vita,  life. 
Cassian  makes  this  difference  between  a  con- 
vent and  a  monastery,  that  the  latter  may  he 
applied  to  the  residence  of  a  single  religious  or 
recluse  •  whereas  the  convent  implies  certio- 
rates, or  numbers  of  religious  living  in  com- 
mon. 

WEXOMUM,  «*«/•**,  the  state  of  living 
in  a  society,  or  community,  where  all  things 
are  common. 

(XENOTAPH.    See  Cenotaph. 

ClEXl'M.  In  medicine,  (km**,  from  *9*>«c, 
common,  filthy.)  Suhurra  ;  filth,  excrement 
of  any  kind. 

COE'QI  T.\  f/.n.(fromco#i  and  equalit,  Lat.) 
Equal  (Shakt/,4  are). 

(OEQI  A'UTY.  #.  (from  coequal.)  The 
state  of  being  e(pial. 

To  COE/RCB.  e.  a.  (coerceo,  Latin.)  To 
restrain  ;  to  keep  in  order  hv  force  (Ayliffe). 

CUE' RUBLE,  a.  (from  'coerce.)  I.  That 
may  he  restrained.  2.  That  ought  to  be  re- 
strained. 

COE'RCIOX.  jt.  (from  coerce.)  Penal  re- 
straint; cheek (South). 

COE'RUVE.  a.  (from  coerce.)  1.  That 
has  the  power  of  laying  restraint  (lilackmure). 
2.  That  has  the  authority  of  restraining  by  pu- 
nishment (Hooker). 

LOESFELDT,  a  town  of  Westphalia,  in 
Germany,  22  miles  S.W.  of  Mur.ster.  Lat. 
51.  4*  X.    Urn.  7.  30  E. 

COESSE'XTIAL.  a.  (con  and  e**entia% 
Litin.)  Participating  cf  the  same  essence 
(/looker). 

COEs.SEXTI  A'LITY.  *.(from  coesscntial.) 
Participation  of  the  same  essence. 

C(  )ETA'XEOUS.  a.  (con  and  <rta$,  Latin.) 
Of  the  same  age  with  another  (Drown). 

COETK'RX  AL.  n.  (con  and  <rtcrnus,  Lat.) 
Equally  eternal  with  another  (Milton). 

COF'TE'RXALLY.  ad.  In  a  state  of  equal 
eternity  with  another  (Hooker), 
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COETE'RXITY.  $.  (from  coeternal.)  Ex- 
istence  from  eternity  equal  with  another  eter- 
nal being  (Hammond). 

CuE'VAL,  Coe'yoi  k.  a.  (eoavut,  Latin.) 
Of  the  same  aye  (Prior.  South). 

Coe'val.  g.  (from  the  adjective.)  A  con- 
temporary (Popr). 

COEVORDEN,  one  of  the  strongest  towns 
of  Overyssel,  in  the  United  Provinces,  30  miles 
.S.  of  (ironingen.  Lat.  52.  44  X.  Lon.  6. 
44  E. 

To  COEX  I'ST.  v.  n.  (con  and  exitto,  Latin.) 
To  exist  at  the  same  time  (Hale). 

COEXPSTENCE.  #.  (from  coeritt.)  Ex- 
istence at  the  same  time  with  another  (tJrew). 

COEXISTENT,  a.  Having  existence  at 
the  same  time  with  another  (Locke). 

To  COEXTE'XD.  v.  a.  (con  and  extendo% 
Latin.)  'Jo  extend  to  the  same  place  or  du- 
ration with  another  (Grew). 

COEXTE'XSIOX.  *.  (from  coextend.)  The 
act  or  state  of  extending  to  the  same  space  or 
duration  with  another  (Hale). 

CO'FFEA,  (from  roosp,  kophnah,  a  mixture 
of  different  ingredients,  so  called  from  the 
pleasant  potation  which  is  made  from  its 
berry.)  Coffee-tree,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  class  pentandria,  order  monogynia.  Corol 
salver-shaped ;  stamens  inserted  above  the  tube; 
berry  inferior,  mostly  two-seeded  ;  seeds  aril- 
late."  Ten  species  :  chiefly  of  the  East  Indies, 
South  America,  and  the  Polynesian  isles. 

The  only  species  we  have  space  to  notice  is 
the  coffea  Arabica,  of  which  tiiere  are  two  va- 
rieties, though  both  are  sold  in  our  shops  as 
Turkey  coffee,  and  possess  similar  qualities. 

«.  with  leaves  oblong-ovate;  flowers  in  ax- 
illary clusters;  corols  five-cleft. 

<?.  With  berries  oblong,  acute  at  the  base; 
leaves  opposite  aud  waved  ;  flowers  from 
two  to  four  together,  nearly  sessile,  white, 
odorous. 

The  tree  seldom  rises  more  than  sixteen  or 
eighteen  feet  high,  with  an  erect  main  stem, 
covered  with  a  lightish  brown  bark  :  the  leaves 
are  oblong-ovate,  pointed  ;  flowers  in  axillary 
clusters,  the  corols  of  which  are  five-cleft. 
These  flowers  are  of  a  pure  white,  and  very 
pleasant  odour,  but  their  duration  is  very  tran- 
sient. The  fruit  resembles  a  cherry  ;  and  grows 
in  clusters,  ranged  along  the  branches  under 
the  axilla?  of  the  leaves,  which  are  of  a  laurel 
hue,  hut  rather  longer  than  the  laurel  leaf.  It 
is  an  ever-green,  and  makes  a  beautiful  ap- 
pearance at  every  season  in  the  stove,  but  par- 
ticularly when  it  is  in  flower.  The  coffee- 
tree  is  now  propagated  in  great  plenty  in  many 
parts  of  America;  but  the  produce  of  these 
countries  is  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  Arabia. 
This  plant  is  propagated  by  seeds,  which  should 
be  sown  soon  after  they  are  gathered  from  the 
tree,  for  if  kept  but  a  short  time  out  of  the 
ground,  they  will  not  grow,  which  is  the  chief 
reason  that  this  tree  has  not  been  spread  into 
more  different  countries  ;  for  the  seeds  will  not 
keep  long  enough  to  be  sent  into  any  place  ;  so 
that  in  order  to  cultivate  this  plant  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
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it  carried  thither  growing.  The  berries  are 
commonly  ripe  with  us  in  April,  at  which 
time  they  should  he  sown  in  pots  of  fresh  light 
earth,  covering  them  about  half  an  inch  thick 
with  the  same  light  earth  ;  then  plunge  the 
pots  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanner's  hark, 
observing  to  refresh  them  often  with  water,  as 
also  to  raise  the  glasses  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
to  admit  fresh  air;  and  in  very  hot  weather,  it 
will  be  proper  to  shade  the  glasses  with  mats, 
otherwise  the  earth  in  the  pots  will  dry  too 
fast,  and  prevent  the  vegetation  of  the  seeds. 
It  must  be  observed,  that  the  taking:  off  the 
pulp  of  the  berries,  which  has  been  by  some 
people  directed  as  absolutely  necessary,  is  a 
great  mistake.  When  this  plant  is  removed, 
great  care  should  he  taken  not  to  break  or  in- 
jure the  roots,  and  also  to  preserve  the  earth  to 
the  roots ;  nor  should  they  be  kept  any  time  out 
of  the  ground,  for  if  their  fibres  be  suffered  to 
dry,  they  are  very  subject  to  mould,  and  perish 
soon  after.  The  soil  in  which  this  tree  has 
been  observed  to  thrive  best  was  composed  in 
the  following  manner,  viz.  one  load  of  fresh, 
light,  loamy  earth  ;  one  load  of  rotten  cow- 
dung,  with  half  a  load  of  sea  sand :  these  were 
well  mixed  together,  and  laid  in  a  heap  six 
months  before  it  was  used,  in  which  space  it 
was  turned  several  times,  the  better  to  incorpo- 
rate the  several  parts. 

The  coffee-tree  has  of  late  years  been  much 
cultivated  in  the  islands  of  America,  both  by 
the  English  and  French,  but  the  coffee  which 
has  been  theme  brought  to  Europe  has  been 
very  little  esteemed.  This  great  difference  in 
the  goodness  many  have  attributed  to  the  soil  in 
which  it  grows,  and  therefore  have  supposed  it 
impossible  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  British 
islands  ever  to  cultivate  this  commodity  to  any 
real  advantage ;  but  this  is  certainly  a  mis- 
take, as  is  affirmed  by  several  persons  of  cre- 
dit, who  have  resided  in  these  islands,  who 
say,  that  the  berries  which  they  have  gathered 
from  the  trees  and  roasted  themselves,  were  as 
well  flavoured  as  any  of  the  coffee  which  is 
brought  from  Mocha;  so  that  the  fault  is  in 
the  drying,  packing,  and  bringing  over;  for 
if  in  the  drying'  of  the  berries  thev  be  laid  in 
rooms  near  the  sugar  works,  or  near  the  house 
where  the  rum  is  distilled,  the  berries  will 
soon  imbibe  the  surrounding  effluvia,  which 
will  greatly  alter  their  flavour.  In  like  man- 
ner the  coffee  brought  in  the  same  ships  with 
rum  and  sugar,  were  the  coffee  ever  so  good, 
would  hereby  be  entirely  altered. 

With  respect  to  the  medicinal  properties  of 
coffee,  it  is  in  general  excitant  and  stimulating  ; 
though  we  doubt  whether  it  rclaxestheanini.il 
fibres,  as  has  by  some  authors  been  supposed. 
Its  more  or  less  wholesome  effect  greatly  de- 
pends on  the  climate,  as  well  as  the  age,  con- 
stitution, and  other  peculiarites,  of  the  indivi- 
dual. Hence  it  cannot  be  recommended  to 
children,  or  persons  of  a  hot,  choleric,  nervous, 
or  phthisical  habit ;  nor  will  it  be  so  safe  and 
useful  in  warm  as  in  cold  and  temperate  cli- 
mates :  but  to  the  phlegmatic  and  sedentary,  a 
cup  of  coffee,  one  or  two  hours  after  a  meal,  or, 


which  is  still  better,  one  hour  before  it,  mtv 
be  of  service  to  promote  digestion,  and  prevent 
or  remove  a  propensity  to  sleep.  In  cases  of 
spasmodic  asthma,  hypochondriasis,  scrofula, 
diarrhoea,  agues,  and  particularly  against 
narcotic  poisons,  such  as  opium,  hemlock,  kr. 
coffee  often  produces  the  best  effects;  nor 
is  there  a  domestic  remedy  better  adapted 
to  relieve  periodical  headachs  which  proceed 
from  want  of  tone,  or  from  debility  oi  the 
stomach. 

COFFEEHOUSE,  s.  {coffee  and  house.) 

A  house  where  coffee  is  sold  (Prior). 

CO'FFEEM  AN.  *.  One  that  keeps  a  coffee- 
house  (Addison). 

CO'FFEEPOT,  *.  The  covered  pot  in  which 
coffee  is  boiled. 

COFFEE  TREE.    See  Coffea. 

CO'FFER.  *.  (coppe,  Saxon.)  I.  A  che«t 
generally  for  keeping  money  (Spenser),  2. 
Treasure  (Bacon).  3.  (In  fortification)  A  hol- 
low lodgment  across  a  dry  moat  (Chambers). 

To  Co'fkeu.  v.  a.  To  treasure  up  in  chests 
(Bacon). 

Confer,  in  architecture,  a  square  depres- 
sure  or  sinking  in  each  interval  between  the 
modillions  of  the  Corinthian  cornice  ;  ordina- 
rily filled  up  with  a  rose;  sometimes  with  a 
pomegranate,  or  other  enrichment. 

COFFERDAM.    See  Batterdeau. 

COFFERER  of  the  King's  Household,* 
principal  officer  in  the  court,  next  under  the 
comptroller,  who,  in  the  counting-house,  and 
elsewhere  at  other  times,  has  a  special  charge 
and  oversight  of  the  other  officers  of  the  house, 
for  their  good  demeanor  and  charge  in  their 
offices,  to  all  which  he  pays  their  wages. 

COFFIN,  the  chest  in  which  a  dead  body  is 
usually  put  for  interment.  The  sepulchral 
honours  paid  to  departed  friends  in  ancient 
times  are  extremely  curious.  Their  being  pat 
into  a  coffin  was  with  them  considered  as  a 
mark  of  the  highest  distinction  ;  though  with 
us  the  poorest  people  have  their  coffins.  At 
this  day,  in  the  east,  they  are  not  at  all  made 
use  of ;  and  Turks  and  Christians,  as  Tbeve* 
not  assures  us,  agree  in  this.  The  ancient 
Jews  seem  to  have  buried  their  dead  in  the 
same  manner:  neither  was  the  body  of  Christ, 
it  should  seem,  put  into  a  coffin  ;  nor  that  of 
Elisha  (2  Kings  xiii.  21.)  whose  bones  wer«» 
touched  bv  the  corps  that  was  let  down  a  little 
after  into  his  sepulchre.  However,  that  coffins 
were  anciently  made  use  of  in  Egypt  all  agree  ; 
since  antique  coffins  of  stone  and  sycamore 
wood  are  still  to  be  seen  in  that  country  ;  not 
to  mention  those  said  to  he  made  of  a  kind  of 
pasteboard,  formed  by  folding-  or  ghi«-ir>r 
cloth  together  a  great  many  times,  curiously 
plastered,  ami  then  painted  with  hieroglyphic*. 
Its  being  an  ancient  Egyptian  custom,  and  n.»t 
practised  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  wa> 
doubtless  the  cause  tiiat  the  sacred  historian 
expressly  observes  of  Joseph,  that  he  was  not 
only  embalmed,  but  put  into  a  coffin  too; 
both  being  customs  tb.it  were  peculiar  to  the 
Egy  ptians. 

We  have,  amongother  ingenious  inventions, 
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ratent  coffins,  which  effectually  preclude  the 

depredations  of  that  abominable  crew  that  ob- 
uia  a  livelihood  by  robbing  cemeteries.  The 
srcurity  of  this  contrivance  arises  chiefly  from 
miliog  the  coffin  so  very  strong,  as  to  resist 
the  instruments  usually  employed  by  what  are 
ifrmol  resurrection-men,  and  by  making  the 
fid  to  6t  on  with  spring  plugs,  fitting  into 
hitched  sockets ;  so  that  being  once  closed, 
they  never  can  be  severed,  except  by  breaking 
the  coffin  to  pieces.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that 
inch  practises  arc  considered  to  be  at  all  neces- 
ury  under  the  pleaof  the  bodies  being  subjects 
for  dissection,  and  considerably  aiding  to  ana- 
tomical and  pathological  research.  Were  all 
•Ihl  suffer  under  the  sentence  of  the  law  to  be 
tooted  to  that  purpose,  many  good  effects 
Biijrbt  arise,  and  the  obnoxious*  resource,  now 
referred  to,  be  discontinued.    Our  ancestors 

J ■  -r.il  I  y  used  stone  coffins.  The  nations  of 
tia,  Africa,  and  America,  as  well  as  the  Turks 
ii  general,  do  not  use  any  case  for  the  inter- 
ment of  their  dead.  It  is,  however,  to  be  re- 
membered, that  the  shroud  used  by  the  Mus- 
Sflaians,  both  in  Europe  and  throughout  Asia, 
ii  called  kauffin  ;  whence  we  may  be  led  to 
conjecture  that  to  hare  been  the  origin  of  our 
designation. 

Many  of  our  readers  will,  probably,  re- 
member that  the  late  emperor  of  Germany, 
Joseph  II.  about  the  year  I7H1,  enacted  a  law, 
b  which  the  interment  of  dead  bodies  in  cof- 
fins was  prohibited  ;  nay,  it  was  ordered  that 
tLey  should  he  buried  in  bags,  and  covered  with 
yiick-lime,  iir  order  to  promote  their  putre- 
l«rtion,  and  prevent  the  exhalation  of  noxious 
vapours.  This  severe  regulation,  however,  met 
with  so  universal  and  decided  an  opposition, 
that  the  enlightened  monarch,  from  prudential 
oiotivrs,  was  speedily  induced  to  repeal  it. 

Coffin-bonk,  in  a  horse,  is  that  which 
lies  within  the  hoof,  as  in  a  coffin.  It  is  round 
upwards,  where  it  receives  the  little  pastern, 
but  grows  broader  and  thinner  towards  its  bot- 
tom ;  it  is  of  a  porous  open  texture,  like  a  piece 
of  loaf-sugar,  and  is  easily  pierced,  and  often 
wounded  when  horses  happen  to  take  up  nails 
or  other  sharp  things  upon  the  road. 

Coffin-joint,  is  that  which  connects  the 
pastern  with  the  foot.  See  the  articles  Pas- 
tern and  Foot. 

To  Co'ffin.  r.  a.  To  enclose  in  a  coffin 
(0MSf). 

OKI*  FIN  MAKER.  *.  One  whose  trade  is 
to  make  coffins  (  fa tier). 

ftCOG.  v.  a.  I.  To  flatter;  to  wheedle 
(Skaktpeare).  2.  To  Coo  a  die.  To  secure 
so  as  to  direct  its  fall ;  to  falsify  (Swi/t). 
3.  To  obtrude  by  falsehood  (Tillot*on). 

To  Log.  p.  «.  To  lie ;  to  wheedle  (Shak- 
*J*ore). 

Coo.  *.  The  tooth  of  a  wheel,  by  which  it 
acts  upon  another  wheel. 

To  Coo.  r.  a.  To  fix  cogs  in  a  wheel. 

COGENCY.  *.  (from  cogent.)  Force; 
^rrugth;  power  of  compelling;  conviction 
(Lockr). 

COGENT,  a.  (cogens  Latin).  Forcible; 


resistless ;  convincing ;  powerful  (Bent ley). 

CO'GENTLY.  ad.  With  resistless  force; 
forcibly  ;  so  as  to  force  conviction  (Locke}. 

CO'GGER.  ».  (from  To  cog.)  A  flattery  ;  a 
wheedler. 

COGGESHALL,  a  town  of  Essex,  with  a 
market  on  Saturdays.  Lat.  51.  52  N.  Lon.  0. 
47  E. 

Coggeshall's  sliding  rule.  SeeSuDtNo 

RULE. 

GOGGLE,  a  small  fishing  boat  upon  the 
Yorkshire  coast.  Cogs  (cogones)  are  a  kind 
of  little  ships  or  vessels  used  in  the  rivers  Ouse 
and  Humber. 

CO'GGLESTONE.  s.  (euogolo,  Ital.)  A 
little  stone  ;  a  small  pebble  (Skinner). 

COGITABLE,  a.  (from  cogito,  Latin.) 
What  may  be  the  subject  of  thought. 

To  CO'GITATE.  v.n.  (cogito,  Latiu.)  To 
think ;  to  exercise  the  mind. 

COGITATION.  #.  (co$itatio,  Latin.)  1. 
Thought ;  the  act  of  thinking  (Hooker).  2. 
Purpose;  reflection  previous  to  action.  3. 
Meditation ;  contemplation  (Milton). 

COGITATIVE,  a.  (from  cogito,  Latin.) 
1.  Having  the  power  of  thought  (Bentley).  2. 
Given  to  deep  meditation  (/T otton). 

COGNAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Charente,  and  late  province  of  An- 

Curaois.    It  is  noted  for  excellent  brandy, 
t.  45.  44  N.    Lon.  0.  10  W. 
COGNATION,  *.  (cognatio,  Latin.)  1. 
Kindred  (South).  2.  Relation ;  participation 
of  the  same  nature  (Brown). 

COGNI,  the  ancient  lconium,  a  strong 
towu  of  Caramania,  in  Turkey.  Lat.  37.  56 
N.    Lon.  35.  56  E. 

COGNI  SHE.  *.  (In  law.)  He  to  whom  a 
fine  in  lands  or  tenements  is  acknowledged 
(Cowell). 

CO'ONISOUR.  *.  (In  law.)  He  that 
passes  or  acknowledges  a  fine  to  another 
(Cowell). 

COGNITION.  $.  (coqnitio,  Latin.)  Know- 
ledge ;  complete  conviction  (Brown). 

COGNITIVE,  a.  (from  cognitus,  Latin.) 
Having  the  power  of  knowing  (South). 

COGNIZABLE,  a.  (cognohable,  French.) 
1.  That  falls  under  judicial  notice.  2.  Liable 
to  be  tried,  or  examined  (slyliffe). 

cognizance,  or  Connusance,  in  law, 

has  various  significations  ;  sometimes  it  is  an 
acknowledgment  of  a  fine,  or  confession  of 
something  done :  sometimes  the  hearing  of  a 
matter  judicially,  as  to  take  cognizance  of  a 
cause,  and  sometimes  a  particular  jurisdiction, 
as  cognizance  of  pleas,  is  an  authority  to  call 
a  cause  or  plea  out  of  another  court,  which 
no  person  can  do  but  the  king,  except  he  can 
shew  a  charter  for  it. 

COGNO'M I N A L.  a.  (cognomen,  Latin.) 
Having  the  same  name  (Brown). 

COGNOMINA'TION.*.  (cognomen,  Lat.) 
1.  A  surname  ;  the  name  of  a  family.  2.  A 
name  added  from  any  accident  or  quality 
(Brown). 

COGNO'SCENCE.  *.  (cogno*c»,  Latin.) 
Knowledge ;  the  state  or  act  of  knowing. 
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COIiXO'S'l  IBLE.  u.  (rognosco,  Latin.) 
That  mav  be  known  (7/"/< ). 

ColiSoVIT  M  I  l<>\ KM,  in  law,  is 
where  :•  defendant  acknowledges  •  »r  con testes 
t  in-  plaintiff 'scathe  against  him  to  b*  just  and 
irue ;  ami,  after  issue,  suffers  judgment  tn  be 
entered  against  Kim  without  trial,  Hut  most 
frequently  tin-  defendant  confesses  one  part 
of  the  complaint,  ami  traverses  or  denies  the 

Te-t. 

COIIABITA'TIOX.  v.  (fiora  eohabit.)  I. 
Tin-  art  nr  state  of  inhabiting  tin'  same  place 
with  another.  2.  The  state  of  living  together 
as  married  persons  (Tatter). 

fOII EM l<   v  (mho'n:s.  Lit.)  Olio  of  mut. 

ral  among  whom  an  inheritance  is  divided 
(Tut/lor). 

(  OlIK'lKKSS.  v.  A  woman  who  has  an 
equal  share  of  an  inheritance  with  other  wo- 
men. 

To  COHE'RE.  v.  ».  {cohareo,  Latin.)  I. 
To  stick  together  (tFoodtcard).  2.  To  he  well 
connected.  3.  To  suit;  to  (it  (JShukspcnre). 
4.  To  agree. 

COHK'RBN'CE,  CoiiE'nr.M  v.  .v.  (r„lui>. 
rcnti«%  Latin.)  I.  That  state  of  bodies  In  which 
their  parts  are  joined  together,  mi  that  they  re- 
sist dnulsion  and  separation  (Q«wry.  fttnt- 
Icy.')  2.  Connexion;  dependency:  the  rela- 
t ion  of  parts  or  tiling-  one  to  another  (Hooker). 
3.  The  texture  of  a  discourse.  I.  Consistency 
in  reasoning1,  or  relating  (  Lot  /.» ). 

<  OllK'KK  s  I .  a.  (r,>l,a  ,r«*y  Latin.)  1. 
Sticking  together  (Arbnthnot),  2.  Connected  ; 
united  (  Lorki  ).  .'{.  Suitable  to  something  else; 
regularly  adapted  (Shuk*pearc).  4.  Consistent; 
not  contradictory 

COIIK'MO.V.  .v.  (iiom/W/crc.)  I.  The  act 
of  sticking  together  (Aetctou).  2.  The  state  of 
union  (JUtrckMore).  if.  Connexion  ;  depend- 
ence (Locke). 

Cohesion,  in  natural  philosophy,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  adhesion,  is  that  species  of  at- 
traction w  hich,  uniting  particle  to  particle,  re- 
tains together  the  component  parts  of  the  same 
mas*.     See  Moi,i:<  ti.AR  ATTRA4  Tiov. 

H'liatever  the  cause  of  cohesion  may  l>e,  its 
elicits  are  e\  ident  and  certain.  The  different 
degrees  of  it  const  i  t  nte  bodies  of  dilferent  tonus 
and  propci ties.  Thus,  Newton  observes,  the 
partic  les  of  fluids  which  do  not  cohere  too 
strongly,  and  are  small  enough  to  render  them 

susceptible  of  those  agitations  which  keep  li- 
quors in  a  tluid  stale,  are  most  easily  separated 
and  rarefied  into  vapour,  and  make  what  the 
chemists  call  volatile  bodies;  being  rarefied  with 
an  easy  heat,  and  again  condensed  with  a  mo- 
derate Cold.  Those  tliat  have  grosser  particles, 
and  so  are  less  susceptible  of  agitation,  or  co- 
here by  a  stronger  attraction,  are  not  separable 
w  ithout  a  greater  degree  of  heat  ;  and  some 
of  them  not  without  decomposition. 

Modern  chemists  have  agreed  in  consider  the 
attraction  of  cohesion  as  the  instrument  of  ag- 
gregation, or  the  union  of  similar  compounds, 
and  are  careful  not  to  confound  it  with  the  elec- 
tive attractions,  though  there  may,  in  strict- 
ness, be  no  deference  between  them. 


In  estimating  the  absolute  cohesion  of  solid 
pieces  of  bodies  Mnscheiihroek  applied  weights 
to  —par-ate  them  according  to  their  length:  his 
pieces  of  wood  were  long  Mjuareparallcloptpe- 
dons,  each  side  of  which  was  .26  of  an  inch, 
and  they  were  drawn  asunder  by  tie.  follow  ing; 


weights: 

lb. 

Fir   GOO 

Kim   ;«.»(» 

Abler  1<»<'M 

Linden  tiee   1000 

Oak  1130 

Beech  I2.T0 

Ash  i -';»<> 


lb-  tried  also  wires  of  metal,  l-IOtll  of  a 
Rhinland  inch  in  diameter:  the  metals  and 
weights  are  as  follow  ; 


lb. 

Of  Lead   2!»l 

'j  in   io] 

Copper  2SIS#| 

Yellow  brass  3fi0 

Silver  3/0 

iron  450 

(iold   otHI 


lie  then  tried  the  relative  cohesion,  or  the 
force  with  which  bodies  resist  an  action  ap- 
plied to  them  in  a  diiection  perpendicular  to 
tlieir  length.  For  this  purpose  he  fixed  pieces 
of  wood  by  one  end  into  a  square  hole  in  a 
metal  plate,  and  bun-;  weights  towards  the 
other  end  till  they  broke  at  the  bole:  tlie 
weights  and  distances  from  the  whole  are  ex- 
htbtted  in  the  following  table: 

DUtanrc-  Weight. 

rV«7#.  ox* 
Pi ne ............. I'-j .............  36a 

I* ir •  9  »•••»•••••••»  do 

I  leech   7  56. 

Kim  !<   II 

Oak  l> 

Abler  !'!  43 

In  the  following  table  the  numbers  denote 
the  pounds  avoirdupois  which  are  just  suffi- 
cient to  tear  asunder  a  rod  of  each  of  the  bo- 
dies, whose  base  is  an  inch  square. 

I.  Metals. 

Steel,  bar  133,000 

I  run,  bar.  ..................   ,  l.oOO 


Iron,  cast   50,100 

Copper,  east   2\600 

Silver,  cast   41,5011 

(iold,  cast   22.000 

Tin,  est   4,440 

Itismnth   2,1100 

Zinc   2.600 

Antimony   1  ,0«>0 

Lead,  cast   n  o 

II  Woods. 

Locust-tree   20,100 

Jujel   18,300 

li.  ech,  oak   l/.oMHI 

Orange   I.*>..><HI 

Alder   13,900 
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Elm   13,200 

Mulberry   12,500 

Willow   12,500 

Ash   12,000 

Plum   11,8(10 

Elder   10,000 

Pomegranate   9,750 

Lemon   9,250 

Tamarind   8,750 

Fir   8,330 

Walnut   8,130 

Pitch-pine   7,65b' 

Quince   0,750 

Cypress   6,000 

Poplar   5,500 

Cedar   4,880 


Tfie  direct  cohesive  strength  of  a  body  is  in 
the  joint  ratio  of  its  primitive  elasticity,  of  its 
toughness,  and  the  magnitude  of  its  section. 

Coulomb  found  the  lateral  cohesion  of  brick 
and  stone  only  ^  more  than  the  direct  cohe- 
sion ;  which,  for  stone  was  2 1 51  bs.  for  a  square 
inch  ;  for  good  brick  from  280  to  300. 

Count  Rumford  found  the  cohesive  strength 
of  a  cylinder  of  iron  an  inch  in  diameter  63 166 
or  63 173/6* . ;  the  mean  633*20:  which  is  only 
5»u  more  than  Emerson's  result 

Sickingen  makes  the  comparative  cohesive 
strength  of  gold  150955,  of  silver  190771,  of 
plat  ina  262361,  of  copper  304696,  of  soft  iron 
362«*27,  of  hard  iron  559880.  Ouyton  makes 
pktina  a  little  stronger. 

In  Buffon's  experiments  6,  rf,  and  /,  being 
the  breadth,  depth,  and  length  of  a  beam  of 
oak  iu  inches,  the  weight  which  broke  it  in 

pounds,  was  -  bd»  (p^.  _  lo).  See  farther 

the  article  Strength. 

The  inquisitive  reader  may  also  consult 
Hitter  on  Cohesion,  Gilbert's  Journal,  iv.  1. ; 
Benxenberg  on  Cohesion,  Gilbert  xvi.  76. ; 
Pontana  on  Solidity  and  Fluidity,  Soc.  Ital.  i. 
89. ;  and  Mr.  Barlow's  ingenious  theoretical 
and  experimental  Essay  on  the  Strength  and 
Stress  of  Timber,  &c. 

COHE'SIVE.  a.  (from  cohere.')  That  has 
tbc  power  of  sticking  to  another. 

COH  E'SIVE NESS.  *.  (from  cohesive.)  The 
quality  of  being  cohesive. 

To  COHl'BIT.  v.  a.  (cohibco,  latin.)  To 
restrain  ;  to  hinder. 

ZoCO'HOBATE.p.a.To  pour  the  distil- 
led  liquor  upon  the  remaining  matter,  and  distil 
it  again  (Jirbuthnot). 

C0HOBAT1ON.  (cohobatio;  a  term  in- 
vented by  Paracelsus.)  Chemists  use  this  term 
to  signify  the  distillationof  a  fluid  poured  afresh 
upon  a  substance  of  the  same  kind  as  that  upon 
which  it  was  before  distilled,  and  repeating 
this  operation  several  times  to  make  it  more 
rtficacious. 

COHORN  (Mcmnon),  the  greatest  engineer 
Holland  has  produced.  Among  his  other 
works,  which  are  esteemed  master-pieces  of 
skill,  he  fortified  Bergen-op-zoom  ;  which,  to 
the  surprise  of  all  Europe,  was  taken  by  the 
French  in  1747.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  forti- 
fication ;  and  died  in  1704,  at  the  Hague. 
VOL.  HI. 


COHORT,  the  name  of  part  of  the  Roman 
legion,  comprising  about  600  men.  There 
were  ten  cohorts  in  a  legion,  the  first  of  which 
exceeded  all  the  rest  both  in  dignity  and  num- 
ber of  men.  When  the  army  was*  ranged  in 
order  of  battle,  the  first  cohort  took  up  the 
right  of  the  first  line  ;  the  rest  followed  in  their 
natural  order:  so  that  the  third  was  in  the 
centre  of  the  first  line  of  the  legion,  and  the 
fifth  on  the  left ;  the  second  between  the  first 
and  third ;  and  the  fourth  between  the  third 
and  fifth ;  the  fire  remaining  cohorts  formed  a 
second  line  in  their  natural  order. 

COHORTATI'ON.  *.  (cohortatio,  Latin.) 
Encouragement  by  words;  incitement. 

COIF.  *.  (coeffe,  French.)  The  head-dress  ; 
a  cap  (Bacon). 

Coif,  the  badge  of  a  sergeant  at  law,  who  is 
called  sergeant  of  the  coif,  from  the  lawn  coif 
worn  under  the  caps  of  such  persons  when  they 
are  created  sergeants.  The  chief  use  of  the 
coif  was  to  cover  the  clerical  tonsure.  See 
Tonsure. 

COI'FED.  a.  (from  coif.)  Wearing  a  coif. 

CO'IFFURE.*.(eoe#ure,Fr.)  Head-dress. 
(Addison). 

COIGN E.  s.  (French.)  A  corner  (Shak- 
speare). 

To  COIL.  v.  a.  (cueifcr,  Fr.)  To  gather 
into  a  narrow  compass  (Boyle). 

Coil.  #.  (kolleren%  German.)  1.  Tumult; 
turmoil;  bustle  (Shakspeare).  2.  A  rope 
wound  into  a  ring. 

COILED,  (tortili*.)  In  botany  bent  or 
twisted  like  a  rope.  See  Toktilih  and 
Twisted. 

COIMHETORE,  a  town  of  Hindustan, 
and  capital  of  the  province  to  which  it  gives 
name,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Western 
Gauts,  on  the  river  Noyel.  This  town  was 
taken  possession  of  by  general  Meadows,  on 
the  22dof  July,  1790,  having  been  evacuated 
by  lippoo  Sultan,  who  left  behind  him  a 

auantity  of  grain  and  military  stores.  It  was 
efended  by  a  mud  fort,  but  not  capable  of 
making  a  long  resistance.  It  was  retaken  by 
Tippoo  the  year  following,  and  confirmed  to 
him  by  the  peace:  252  miles  S.W.  of  Madras, 
and  90  S.  Seringapatam.  Lon.  77.  7  E.  Lat. 
10.  58  N. 

COIMBRA,  a  city  of  Portugal,  capital  of 
Beira,  with  a  bishop's  see  and  a  university. 
Here  are  18  colleges,  in  which  are  4000  stu- 
dents, nine  churches,  eight  convents,  and  about 
12,000  inhabitants.  Lat.  40.  12  N.  Lon.  8. 
17  W. 

COIN.  *.  (cuncus,  a  wedge,  because  metal 
is  cut  in  wedges  to  be  coined.)  I.  Money 
stamped  with  a  legal  impression.  2.  Payment 
of  any  kind  (Hammond). 

Strictly  speaking,  coin  differs  from  money  as 
the  species  from  the  genus.  Money  is  any 
matter,  whether  metal,  wood,  leather,  glass, 
horn,  paper,  fruit,  shells,  or  kernels,  which 
have  currency  as  a  medium  in  commerce. 
Coin  is  a  particular  species,  always  made  of 
metal,  and  struck  according  to  a  certain  pro- 
cess  called  coining. 

The  precise  epocha  of  the  invention  of  money 

S 
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is  too  ancient  for  our  annals  :  and,  if  \vc  might 
argue  from  the  necessity  tuiJ  obviousness  of 
tin*  thing,  must  be  nearly  coeval  with  the 
world. 

Whether  ruins  1  e  of  equal  antiquity,  may 
admit  of  some  doubt;  especially  as  most  of 
the  ancient  writers  are  so  frequent  and  expicss 
in  their  mention  of  leather-moneys,  paper- 
moneys,  wooden-moneys,  ivc.  Some,  how- 
ever, notwithstanding  this,  arc  of  opinion, 
that  the  first  moneys  were  of  metal  :  the  rea- 
sons they  give  are,  the  firmness,  neatness, 
cleanliness,  durableness,  and  universality  of 
metals;  which,  however,  do  rather  conclude 
they  ought  to  have  heen  so,  than  that  they 
actually  were  so. 

In  eiVect,  the  very  commodities  themselves 
were  the  first  moneys,  i.  #.  were  current  for 
one  another  h\*  wav  of  exchange  ;  and  if  was 
the  difficulty  of  cutting  or  dividing  certain 
commodities",  and  the  impossibility  of  doing  it 
without  great  less,  that  iirst  put  men  on  the 
expedient  of  a  gc  icral  medium.  See  Ex- 
change and  Mon lv. 

The  principal  writers  on  coins  are  as  fol- 
low :  Arbuthnot  on  ancient  Coins.  Locke, 
Lowndes,  Smiling,  Koikes,  and  lord  Liver- 
pool on  English  coins.  Simon  on  Irish  coins. 
Le  Blanc  and  Bonteroue  on  French.  Bcnavcn 
on  Italian.  Birclierod  on  Danish,  and  Bren- 
ner on  Swedish.  Coins  in  general  have  heen 
treated  by  Kranse  of  Hamburgh,  Bicard  of 
Amsterdam,  Ocrhart  of  Berlin,  Marien  of 
Spain,  Riehbourg  and  Bonneville  of  France, 
and  Du  Bost  of  London.  We  may  also  men- 
tion Smith  on  Money  and  Exchange.  A  ge- 
neral treat  se  on  coins,  including  exchanges, 
weights  and  measures,  will  speedily  be  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  I*.  Kelly,  under  the  title  of  the 
M  Universal  Cambist. 

Coin,  in  architecture,  a  kind  of  dye,  cut 
diagonal-wise,  after  the  manner  of  the  flight  of 
a  staircase  ;  serving  at  bottom  to  support  co- 
lumns in  a  level ;  and  at  top  to  correct  the  in- 
clination of  an  entablature,  supporting  a  vault. 

Coin  is  also  used  for  a  solid  angle,  com- 
posed of  two  surfaces,  inclined  towards  each 
other;  whether  that  angle  be  exterior,  as  the 
ruin  of  a  wall,  a  tree,  fee.  or  interior,  as  the 
coin  of  a  chamber,  or  chimney. 

To  Coin.  v.  «.  (from  the  noun.)  I.  To  mint 
or  stamp  metals  for  money  (Siiak*/)iarc). 
2.  To  make  or  invent  (Shakspcttrc)*  3.  To 
forte  any  thing,  in  an  ill  sense  (Atttt  l>i> n/). 

COI'XAiiK.  s.  (from  eel*.)  I.  The  act 
or  practic  e  of  coining  money  (JirbuthnoV),  2, 
Coin;  money  {llrmru).  3.  The  charges  of 
Coining  money,  i.  New  production;  inven- 
tion (Drjfdatj.  5.  Forgery;  invention O'/h/A-- 
tpeare). 

Coinagf  or  Coining,  as  above  stated,  is 
the  ait  of  making  money  :  it  is  performed  either 
by  hammer  or  mill.  'I  his  art  is  now  rendered 
very  expeditious, bv  several  ingenious  machine.-*. 
The  three  finest  instruments  the  minters  use 
are,  the  laminating  engine — the  machine  for 
linking  the  impnsMMiis  on  the  edges  of  coins — 
and  the  mill.  Alter  they  have  taken  the  la- 
mina*, or  plates  of  metal,  out  of  the  mould 


into  which  they  were  cast,  they  make  them 
pass  and  repass  between  the  several  rollers  of 
the  laminating  machine,  which  being  gra- 
dually brought  closer  and  closer  to  each  other, 
at  last  give  each  lamina  its  uniform  and  exact 
thickness.    Out  of  each  lamina  is  at  once  cut 
as  many  planchets  as  it  can  contain,  by  means 
of  a  sharp  steel  trepan,  of  a  roundish  figure, 
hollow  within  and  of  a  proportionable  diame- 
ter, to  shape  and  cut  olt  the  piece  at  one  and 
the  same  time.    After  the  planchets  have  been 
prepared  and  weighed  with  standard  pieces 
tiled  or  scraped  to  get  off  the  superfluous  part 
of  the  metal,  and  then  boiled  and  made  clean, 
they  are  brought  to  the  machine  which  marks 
them  upon  the  edge  ;  and,  finally,  at  the  mill, 
which,  squeezing  each  of  them  singly  between 
two  dyes  brought  near  each  other,  with  one 
blow,  forces  the  two  surfaces  or  fields  of  the 
piece  to  till  exactly  all  the  vacancies  of  the  two 
engraved  figures.    The  principal  pieces  of  the 
machines  to  stamp  coins  on  the  edge  are  two 
steel  laminae,  each  about  a  line  thick.  One- 
half  of  the  legend,  or  of  the  ring,  is  engraved 
on  the  thickness  of  one  of  the  laminae,  and  the 
other  half  on  the  thickness  of  the  other;  the?* 
two  lamina?  are  straight, although  the  planchet 
marked  with  them  is  circular.    When  a  plan- 
chet is  stamped,  the  coiners  first  put  it  between 
the  lamina?  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  these 
being  each  of  them  laid  flat  upon  a  copper- 
plate, which  is  fastened  upon  a  very  thick 
wooden  table,  and  the  planchet  being  likewise 
lit  id  flat  upon  the  same  plate,  the  edge  of  the 
planchet  may  touch  the  two  laminae  on  each 
side  and  in  their  thick  part.    One  of  these  la- 
miiue  is  immoveable,  and  fastened  with  se?eral 
screws  ;  the  other  slides  by  means  of  a  denied 
w  heel,  which  takes  into  the  teeth  that  are  on 
the  surface  of  the  lamina.    This  sliding  U- 
mina  makes  the  planchet  turn  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  it  remains  stamped  on  the  edge,  when 
it  has  made  one  turn.    Only  crown  and  halt 
crown  silver  pieces  are  thick  enough  to  bear 
the  impression  of  letters  on  their  edges. 

The  coining  engine  or  mill  is  so  handy, 
that  a  single  man  may  stamp  twenty  thousand 
planchets  in  one  day.  Cold,  silver,  and  cop- 
per pi mchets,  are  ail  of  them  coined  with  a 
mill,  to  which  the  coinage  squares,  commonly 
called  dyes,  are  fastened  ;  that  of  the  fare  under, 
in  a  square  box  garnished  with  male  and  fe- 
male screws,  to  fix  and  keep  it  steady;  and 
the  other  above,  in  a  little  box  garnished  witii 
similar  screws,  to  fasten  the  coining  square. 
The  planchet  is  laid  flat  on  the  square  of  the 
effigy,  which  is  dormant;  and  tliey  imme- 
diately pull  the  bar  of  the  mill  by  its  corcK 
which  causes  the  screw  set  within  it  to  turn. 
This  enters  into  the  female  screw,  which  is 
in  the  body  of  the  mill,  and  turns  with  so 
much  strength,  that  by  pushing  the  upper 
square  upon  that  of  the  erfig  v,  the  planclc  '. 
violently  pressed  between  both  squares,  receue^ 
the  impression  of  both  at  one  pull,  and  iu  th.- 
twinkling  of  an  eye.  The  planchet,  thft* 
stamped  and  coined,  goes  through  a  final  exa- 
mination of  the  mint  wardens,  from  whose 
bands  it  goes  into  circulation. 
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Figures  of  the  machinery  used  in  the  process 
described  above  are  given  in  most  of  our  En- 
cyclopaedias, and  of  these,  together  with  Mr. 
Huigenan's  coining  press,  in  the  2d  volume  of 
Uregorv's  Mechanics :  hut  we  conceive  it  need- 
less to  insert  them  here,  especially  as  a  new 
method  of  coining  has  been  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Bolton  and  Watt,  which  is  now  the 
only  mode  used  in  this  country.  For  this  pur- 
pose buildings  are  erected  on  Tower-hill. 
This  machinery,  invented  by  these  able  mecha- 
nicians, has  been  long  used" in  the  manufacture 
of  copper  money;  it  works  the  screw-presses 
for  cutting  out  the  circular  pieces  of  copper, 
and  coins  both  the  edges  and  faces  of  the  mo- 

Sat  the  same  time  with  such  superior  ex- 
ence  and  cheapness  of  workmanship  as  will 
prevent  clandestine  imitation.  By  this  ma- 
chinery, four  boys  are  capable  of  striking 
30,(KM)  pieces  of  money  in  an  hour,  and  the 
machine  acts  at  the  same  time  as  a  register, 
and  keeps  an  unerring  account  of  the  number 
of  pieces  struck. 

in  the  coining  of  medals,  the  process  is  the 
same,  in  effect,  with  that  of  money  ;  the  prin- 
cipal difference  consisting  in  this,"  that  money 
having  but  a  small  relievo  receives  its  impres- 
sion at  a  single  stroke  of  the  engine  ;  whereas 
for  medals,  the  height  of  their  relievo  makes  it 
necessary  that  the  stroke  be  repeated  several 
times :  to  this  end  the  piece  is  taken  out  from 
between  the  dyes,  heated, and  returned  again; 
which  process,  in  medallions  and  large  medals, 
is  repeated  fifteen  or  twenty  times  before  the 
fall  impression  be  given  :  care  must  be  taken, 
every  time  the  planchet  is  removed,  to  take  off 
the  superfluous  metal  stretched  beyond  the  cir- 
cumference, with  a  file.  Medallions,  and  me- 
dals of  a  high  relievo,  are  usually  first  cast  in 
sand,  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  of  stamping 
them  in  the  pres»,  where  they  arc  put  only  to 
perfect  them  ;  because  the  sand  does  not  leave 
them  smooth,  clear,  and  accurate  enough. 

Coinage  (British).  It  was  only  in  the 
reign  of  William  III.  that  the  hammer-money 
ceased  to  be  current  in  England,  where  till 
then  it  was  struck  in  that  manner,  as  in  other 
nations.  Before  the  hammer  specie  was  called 
in,  the  English  money  was  in  a  wretched  con- 
dition, having  beeu  fifed  and  clipped  by  na- 
tives as  well  as  foreigners,  insomuch  that  it 
*as  scarce  left  of  hall  its  value.  The  British 
coinage  is  now  chiefly  performed  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  where  there  is  a  corporation  for  it, 
under  the  title  of  the  Mint.  Formerly  there 
were  here,  as  there  are  still  in  other  countries, 
the  rights  of  seiuorage  and  brassage ;  but 
since  the  eighteenth  year  of  king  Charles  II. 
there  is  nothing  taken  either  for  the  king  or 
for  the  expenses  of  coining;  so  that  weight  is 
returned  for  weight,  to  any  person  who  car- 
ries his  gold  antf  silver  to  the  Tower.  The 
specie  confined  in  (.treat  Britain  is  esteemed 
contraband,  and  not  to  be  exported :  but  all  fo- 
reign specie  may  be  sent  out  of  the  realm,  as 
well  as  gold  and  silver  in  bars,  ingots,  dust,&c. 
Counterfeiting  the  king's  money,  or  bringing 
false  money  into  the  realm  counterfeit  to  the 
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money  of  England,  clipping,  washing,  ronnd- 
ing,  filing,  impairing,  diminishing,  falsifying, 
scalingjightening,  edging.colouring,  gilding, 
making,  mending,  or  having  in  one's  posses- 
sion, any  puncheon,  counter-puncheon,  matrix, 
stamp,  dye  pattern,  mould,  edger,  or  cutting- 
engine;  all  these  incur  the  penalty  of  high 
treason.  And  if  any  person  shall  counterfeit 
any  such  kind  of  gold  or  silver  as  is  not  the 
proper  coin  of  the  realm,  but  current  therein 
by  the  king's  consent,  he  shall  be  guilty  of 
high  treason. 

If  any  person  shall  tender  in  payment  any 
counterfeit  coin,  he  shall  for  the  first  offence 
be  imprisoned  six  months,  for  the  second  of- 
fence two  years,  and  for  the  third  offence  shall 
be  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

Blanching  copper  or  other  base  metal,"  or 
buying  or  selling  the  same  ;  and  receiving  or 
paying  money  at  a  lower  rate  than  its  deno- 
mination imports;  and  also  the  offence  of 
counterfeiting  copper  halfpence  and  farthings, 
incur  the  penalty  of  felony,  but  within  clergy. 
Counterfeiting  coin  not  the  proper  coin  of  this 
realm,  nor  permitted  to  be  current  therein,  is 
misprision  of  treason.  A  person  buying  or 
selling,  or  having  in  his  possession,  clippings 
or  filings,  shall  forfeit  5001.  ami  be  branded  in 
the  cheek  with  the  letter  R.  And  any  person 
having  in  his  possession  a  coining  press,  or 
casting  bars  or  ingots  of  silver  in  imitation  of 
Spanish  bars  or  ingots,«hall  forfeit  5001. 

A  reward  of  401.  is  given  for  convicting  a 
counterfeiter  of  the  gold  or  silver  coin  ;  and 
101.  for  a  counterfeiter  of  the  copper  coin,  16 
Geo  II.  and  13  Geo.  III.  C.  28  and  77. 

There  arc  some  differences  and  peculiarities 
respecting  the  coining  of  different  cities  and 
countries,  as  Barbary,  Muscovy,  Persia,  Spain, 
&c.  but  they  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to 
take  up  any  room  in  this  place.    See  Money. 

To  COINCI'DE.  v.  n.  (coincido,  Latin.) 
1.  To  fall  upon  the  same  point  (Cheyne).  2. 
To  concur ;  to  be  consistent  with  (/#  attt). 

COINCIDENCE.  #.  (from  coincide.)  1. 
The  state  of  several  bodies,  or  lines,  falling 
upon  the  same  point  (Bentley).  2.  Concur- 
rence ;  consistency;  tendency  of  many  things 
to  the  same  end ;  occurrence  of  many  things 
at  the  same  time  (Hale). 

COINCIDENT,  a.  (from  coincide}.  1. 
Falling  upon  the  same  point  (Newton).  2. 
Coucnrrent;  consistent;  equivalent  (South). 

COINDICA'TION.  *.  (from  con  and  in- 
dico,  Lat.)  Many  symptoms  betokening  the 
same  cause. 

CONNER.  *.  (from  coin.)  1.  A  maker  of 
money ;  a  minter  (Swift).  2.  A  counterfeiter 
of  the  king's  stamp.  3.  An  inventor  (Camden). 

COINING,  in  the  tin-works,  is  the  weigh- 
ing and  stamping  the  blocks  of  tin  with  a  lion 
rampant,  performed  by  the  king's  officer,  the 
duty  for  every  hundred  weight  being  four 
shillings. 

To  CO'JOIN.  p.  n.  (conjungo,  Latin.)  To 
join  with  another  in  the  same  office  (Shakt.). 

COIRE,  or  Chub,  the  capital  of  the  coun- 
try of  the  Orisons,  in  Switzerland.    It  is  the 
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see  of  a  bishop,  whose  prelate  has  the  right  of 
coining  money  ;  and  it  is  inhabited  by  Roman 
catholics  and  protestants,  the  latter  being  most 
numerous.    I /at.  16.  50  X.    Lon.  9.  25  E. 

CO'ISTRIL.  A  coward;  a  runaway 
(Shakspcare'). 

COIT.  *.  (kote,  a  die,  Dutch.)  A  thing 
thrown  at  a  certain  marlc;  a  quoit  (C'/reje). 

CO  I 'T I  ON.  s.  (rot  do,  I^tin.)  1.  Copu- 
lation ;  the  act  of  generation  (Ray).  2.  rI  he 
act  by  which  two  bodies  come  together 
(Droicn). 

COl'i'CS.  (coitus,  from  coeo,  to  go  toge- 
ther). The  conjunction  of  the  male  and  fe- 
male in  the  act  of  procreation. 

COIX.  Job's  tears.  In  botany,  a  genus 
of  the  class  monoecia,  order  triandria.  Males : 
in  remote  spikes  ;  calyx  a  two  flowered  glume, 
awulcss;  corol  a  two-valved  glume,  awnlcss. 
Vein. :  calyx  a  two-flowered  glume,  awnlcss  ; 
corol  a  two-valved  glume,  awnless  ;  style  two- 
parted  ;  seed  covered  with  the  long  calyx. 
Three  species:  one  of  America;  two  of  the 
East- Indies.    Of  these  the  chief  is 

C.  lachryma  Jobi :  common  to  many  parts 
of  the  East-Indies;  and  often  cultivated  in 
Spain  and  Portugal  even  by  the  poor,  who  oc 
c.isionally  grind'the  seeds  into  flour  and  make 
their  bread  of  it.  From  Spain  this  plant  is 
often  obtained  for  the  gardens  of  our  own 
country.  It  is  an  herbaceous  annual,  rising 
about  two  feet  high,  with  branched  culms ; 
leaves  wrinkled  underneath  of  the  reed  shape ; 
seeds  ovate.  The  flowers  are  in  spikes  axil- 
lary, and  on  short  petioles.  The  seeds  are 
about  the  size  of  a  common  pea,  enclosed  in 
capsules,  and  of  different  colours.  The  ne- 
groes of  the  West  Indies  often  string  them  on 
silk,  ami  use  them  for  bracelets. 

COKE  (Edward),  an  eminent  English  judge. 
He  was  born  at  Msleham,  in  Norfolk,  in  1549, 
and  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge; 
from  whence  he  removed  to  Clifford  Vinn,  and 
a  year  afterwards  to  the  Inner  Temple.  The 
first  cause  which  he  pleaded  was  in 
about  which  time  he  was  chosen  reader  at 
Lvons-inn,  and  continued  bis  lectures  three 
years.  Soon  after  bis  ad  mission  at  the  bar  he 
married  a  ladv  of  considerable  fortune,  who 
brought  him  ten  children.  In  1592  he  was 
appointed  solicitor-general  to  the  qw  een ;  and 
on  losing  his  wife,  he  married  in  1598  the 
daughter  of  Thomas  Lord  Burleigh.  In  1600 
lie  prosecuted,  as  attorney-general,  the  earls  of 
Essex  and  Southampton.  Three  years  after- 
wards he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  ; 
and  conducted  the  prosecution  of  sir  Walter 
Kaleigh,  whom  he  treated  in  a  brutal  manner. 
His  speeches  at  the  trial  of  father  Harnett,  and 
the  other  conspirators  in  the  gunpowder  plot, 
are  deemed  his  master-pieces  in  that  way. 
That  vear  he  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the 
tuuuuon  pitas;  and  in  1613  he  was  removed 
to  the  king's  bench,  at  which  time  be  was 
sworn  of  the  privy  council.  In  the  affair  of 
sir  Thomas  Overburv's  murder,  sir  Edward 
conducted  himself  with  commendable  spirit ; 
hut  soon  afterwards  he  fell  into  disgrace  by 


opposing  the  king's  prerogative,  and  contend- 
ing  with  the  chancellor  Egerton.  In  1616  he 
was  removed  from  his  office,  on  which  occa- 
sion bis  old  adversary  Bacon  wrote  him  a 
stinging  letter,  which  though  it  contained 
plain  truths,  was  au  ungenerous  triumph  over 
a  fallen  foe.  In  order  to  get  into  favour  again, 
he  projected  a  match  between  sir  John  Villiers, 
brother  of  the  favourite,  and  his  younge*t 
daughter,  winch  occasioned  a  bitter  quarrel 
between  him  and  his  wife.  The  lady  left  his 
house  with  her  daughter,  and  Sir  Edward 
fetched  hack  his  daughter  by  force,  which  oc- 
casioned his  wife  to  complain  of  him  to  the 
privy  council.  The  affair  was  at  last  patched 
up,  and  the  marriage  was  concluded.  In  the 
parliament  of  1621,  sir  Edward  joined  the  po- 
pular, or  patriotic  side;  for  which  he  was 
committed  to  the  Tower.  He  did  not  remain 
in  confinement  long ;  but  never  obtained  the 
favour  of  James  afterwards.  He  did  not  sit 
in  parliament  again  till  1628,  when  bespoke 
with  great  spirit  against  the  court  measare*. 
and  named  the  duke  of  Buckingham  as  the 
author  of  all  the  calamities  of  the  nation,  al- 
though  he  had  before  called  the  same  man  the 
saviour  of  the  nation  !  Private  pique  and  dis- 
appointed ambition  make  goodly  patriots. 
On  the  dissolution  of  that  parliament,  he  re- 
tired to  his  seat  iu  Buckinghamshire,  where 
he  died  in  1631,  aged  85.  His  papers  were 
seized  at  the  time  of  his  death  by  Sir  ErancU 
Windebank,  by  order  of  council.  In  1641 
they  were  delivered  up,  in  consequence  of  an 
application  to  parliament  for  that  purpose. 
The  first  part  of  his  Keports  appeared  about 
1600,  and  the  last,  or  thirteenth,  about  1655. 
His  Institutes  in  four  parts  are  invaluable  ;  the 
first  of  which  is  a  translation  and  commeut 
on  Sir  Thomas  Littleton's  Tenures.  There 
are  also  other  law  pieces  of  his  in  print. 
(//«/*!«*). 

Coke,  denotes  pit-coal  or  sea-coal  charred. 
It  is  prepared  by  burning  them  in  ovens  con- 
Strutted  for  this  purpose,  and  extinguishing 
the  lire  in  the  manner  used  for  making  char- 

Coal. 

COL,  or  Cos*,  an  Italian  preposition,  used 
in  music,  signifying  with. 

C"L,  one  of  the  Hebrides  of  Scotland.  Lat. 
57.  0  X.    Lon.  7.  15  W. 

CO'LAXHEK.  #.  (eo/o,  to  strain,  Latin.) 
A  sieve  through  which  a  mixture  is  poured  to 
retain  the  thicker  parts;  a  strainer  (.»/«>/). 

COLAKB  ASIAN'S,  or  Colobb asians,  a 
sect  of  Christians  in  the  second  century;  v» 
called  from  their  leader  Colarbasus,  a  disciple 
of  Valentinus  ;  who,  with  Marcus,  another 
d  m  iple  of  the  same  master,  maintained  the 
whole  plenitude,  and  perfection,  of  truth  a>nd 
religion,  to  be  contained  in  the  Creek  si- 
phon ;  and  that  it  was  upon  this  account 
that  Jrsus  Christ  was  called  the  alpha  and 
omega. 

1  O  CAR  IX,  in  architecture,  a  cincture. 
COLA'TIOX.  t.  The  art  of  filtering  or 

straining. 

CO'LATCRE.  *.  (from  co/o,  Latin.)  L 
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The  act  of  straining;  filtration.  2.  The  matter 
strained. 

COLBERG,  a  strong,  handsome  seaport  of 
Prussian  Pomerania,  remarkable  for  its  salt* 
works.  Lat.  54.  21  N.  Lou.  15.  39  E. 

CO'LBERTINE.  *.  A  kind  of  .lace  w  orn  by 
women  (Congrene). 

COLC  HESTER,  the  chief  town  in  Essex, 
is  the  ancient  Colonia  Camelodunum,  from 
which  word  Colonia,  both  the  town  and  the 
river  Colne  on  the  south  side  of  which  it  is 
st  ated  received  their  names  The  Saxons  call- 
ed it  Colneceaster.  That  it  flourished  under 
the  Romans,  several  buildings  full  of  their 
brick?,  and  innumerable  quantities  of  coin 
da  it  up  in  and  about  it,  fully  evince.  The  cm- 
ror  Constantine  the  Great  was  said  to  be 
rn  here,  though  Gibbon  questions  the  fact. 
The  walls  wherewith  the  town  was  encom- 
passed are  still  tolerably  entire,  except  on  the 
north  side,  where  they  are  much  decayed  : 
they  are  generally  about  nine  feet  thick.  The 
famous  abbey-gate  of  St.  John  is  still  standing, 
and  allowed  to  be  a  curious  and  beautiful  piece 
of  Gothic  architecture.  It  was  boilt,  together 
with  the  abbey,  in  1097;  Gudo,  steward  to 
William  Rafus,  laid  the  first  stone.  St.  Ann's 
chapel,  standing  at  the  east  end  of  the  town, 
is  valuable  in  the  esteem  of  antiquarians  as  a 
building  of  great  note  in  the  early  days  of 
Christianity.  It  is  now  pretty  entire.  St.  Bo- 
tolph's  priory  was  founded  by  Ernulphus  in 
the  year  111**.  It  was  demolished  in  the  wars 
of  Charles  I.  but  its  ruins  still  exhibit  a  beau- 
tiful sketch  of  ancient  masonry.  The  castle, 
which  is  tolerably  entire,  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Edward,  bon  of  Alfred  ;  it  is  a  mag- 
nificent structure,  and  of  late  greatly  improved. 
Here  is  a  valuable  library.  Colchester  is  a  bo- 
rough by  prescription,  and  under  that  right 
sends  two  members  to  parliament,  all  their 
charters  being  silent  upon  that  head.  The 
charter  was  renewed  in  1 71 '•'•».  The  town  is  now 
ifoverncd  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  12  aldermen, 
lb  assistants,  and  18  common  council-men.  It 
had  IB  parish  churches,  in  and  out  the  walls, 
but  now  only  12  are  used,  the  rest  being  da- 
maged at  the  siejjc  in  1648.  Here  are  also  six 
dissenting  meeting-houses.  The  uumber  of 
houses  is  1,997,  and  of  inhabitants  11,520. 
This  town  is  the  most  noted  in  England  for 
the  making  of  baixe ;  it  is  also  of  special  note 
for  candying  the  eringo  roots,  and  tor  oysters. 
The  markets  are  on  Wednesdays  and  Satur- 
days.   Lat.  51.  55  N.  I*on.  1.  0  E. 

COLCHICUM.  (cokhicum.  from  Co/cAur,a 
city  of  Armenia;  where  this  plant  is  supposed 
to  have  been  very  common).  Common  mea- 
dow safTron.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
hexandria;  order  trigynia.  Calyx  a  spathe; 
corol  six-parted;  the  tube  arising  from  the 
root ;  capsules  three,  superior,  connected,  in- 
flated, many-seeded.  Three-species. 

1.  C.  montanum,  a  native  of  Spain,  the 
leaves  of  which  appear  in  the  autumn  with  the 
flowers. 

2.  C.  variegatum.  A  native  of  the  Greek 
bUnds,  with  undulate,  widely-spread  leaves. 


3.  C.  autumnale;  with  flat,  lanceolate  leaves ; 
common  to  the  meadows  of  our  own  country, 
the  root  of  which  is  said  to  possess  diuretic  and 
expectorant  qualities;  and  with  this  view  an 
oxymel  and  a  syrup  are  directed  by  the  col- 
leges of  London  and  Edinburgh.  An  over- 
dose proves  narcotic  and  cathartic. 

COLCHIS,  a  co  hi  try  of  Asia,  at  the  south 
of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  east  of  the  Euxine  Sea, 
north  of  Armenia,  and  west  of  Iberia.  It  is 
famous  for  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts, 
and  as  the  birth-place  of  Medea. 

COLCOTHAR  OF  VITRIOL.  Aprepara- 
tion  of  vitriolum  ferri.  See  Vitriolvm. 

COLD.  a.  (cofo,  Saxon.)  1.  Not  hot;  not* 
warm:  gelid  (Arbuthnot).  2.  Chill;  having 
aeuse  of  cold  (Shaktpeare).  3.  Having  cold 
qualities;  not  volatile  (Bacon).  4.  Indiffer- 
ent; frigid;  without  passion  (Rotce).  5.  Un- 
affecting ;  unable  to  move  the  passions  (Addi- 
son'). 6.  Reserved;  coy;  not  affectionate  (CZ«- 
rendon).  7.  Chaste  (Shak*peare}.  8.  Not 
w-elcome  (Shaksptarc).  9.  Not  hasty ;  not 
violent.  10.  Not  affecting  the  scent  strongly 
(ShakspcareY  1 1.  Not  having  the  scent  strong- 
ly affected  (Sftakspeare). 

Cold.  *.  (from  the  adjective.)  1.  The 
cause  of  the  sensation  of  cold  ;4he  privation  of 
heat  (Uacon).  2.  The  sensation  of  cold ;  chil- 
uess  (Dry den).  3.  A  disease  caused  by  cold  ; 
the  obstruction  of  perspiratiou.    See  Ca- 

TARRHU8. 

Cold,  a  privation  of  heat.  It  is  generally 
conceived  to  be  nothing  positive,  butaltogether 
of  the  negative  kind.  The  human  body  contains 
within  itself,  as  long  as  it  is  living,  a  principle 
of  warmth:  if  any  other  body,  being  in* con- 
tact with  it,  does  at  the  same  time  impart  to  it 
more  caloric  or  heat  than  it  obtains  from  the 
human  body,  it  is  said  to  be  warm ;  but  if  it 
receives  from  the  human  body  more  heat  than 
it  remits,  it  is  said  to  be  cold.  A  substance 
which  is  in  contact  with  our  hand,  and  the 
temperature  of  which  is  more  elevated  than 
that  of  the  hand,  will  yield  to  it  a  portion  of 
its  caloric  depending  upon  the  relation  between 
the  specific  heats;  and  on  occasion  of  the  re- 
sulting sensation,  we  say  of  this  substance  that 
it  is  hot ;  on  the  contrary,  a  substance  which 
we  touch,  and  whose  temperature  is  lower 
than  that  of  our  hand,  takes  from  it  a  portion 
of  its  caloric;  and  on  account  of  the  sensation 
which  is  excited  in  us  by  this  privation  of  ca- 
loric, we  say  that  such  substance  is  cold.  Thus 
the  temperature  of  our  bodies  is  with  respect 
to  us  the  limit  of  heat  and  of  cold ;  but,  at  bot- 
tom, there  is  nothing  more  here  than  a  greater 
or  less  difference  between  two  modifications 
which  to  us  appear  opposed,  judging  from  the 
testimony  of  the  senses :  thus  it  happens  that 
in  proportion  as  the  limit  varies,  that  is  to  say, 
as  the  temperature  of  our  bodies  is  elevated  or 
depressed,  we  shall  think  the  same  substance 
cold,  which  to  us  had  appeared  hot  when  wo 
were  in  other  circumstances,  and  reciprocally. 

It  is  well  known  to  every  body  that  caves 
arc  found  cold  during  the  summer,  and  hot 
during  the  winter.    The  contrast  of  these  tw<» 
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sensations  arises  from  this,  that  the  temperature 
of  the  subterraneous  passages  in  question  is 
nearly  constant,  and  of  an  intermediate  degree 
between  those  which  correspond  to  the  tempe- 
rature of  our  bodies  in  the  tivo  seasons. 

There  is  nevertheless  much  uncertainty  upon 
this  subject ;  and  several  philosopher*  of  the 
present  day,  and  especially  count  Kumford  and 
Mr.  Davy,  have  attempted  to  revive  the  doc* 
trine  that  heat  is  not  a  substance  sui  generis, 
but  a  mere  privation  of  cold  from  intestine 
commotion  of  the  elementary  particles  of  the 
substance  heated  :  while,  at  the  same  time,  Dr. 
Herschel  has  endeavoured  to  re-establish  the 
theory  that  there  are  frigorificas  well  as  elorific 
rays  issuing  in  all  directions  through  the  hea- 
ven *  ;  and  hem  e  to  resuscitate  the  physical 
system  of  Demorritus  and  Epicurus  in  several 
of  its  most  important  points. 

Nothing  appears  at  first  sight  more  directly 
contradictory  to  the  common  opinion  of  coll! 
being  only  relative,  and  only  a  negative  term 
implying  the  abstraction  of  heat,  than  the  facts 
which  sliew  the  apparent  radiation,  absorption, 
and  reflexion  of  eold  ;  the  evidence  of  which 
stands  on  the  same  ground  as  the  corresponding 
motions  of  heat,  namely,  on  the  rise  or  fall  of 
the  thermometer.  If  the  rise  of  the  liquor  on 
the  scale  of  a  thermometer,  whose  bulb  is 
placed  in  the  focus  of  a  mirror,  he  considered 
as  a  proof  of  the  propulsion  of  certain  calorific 
rays  from  a  distant  heated  surface,  and  their 
subsequent  reflexion  according  to  the  laws  of 
catoptrics;  the  sinking  of  the  same  thermo- 
meter liquor  under  similar  circumstances  of 
position,  when  the  surface  which  before  was 
sensibly  hotter  than  the  atmosphere  is  now 
sensibly  colder,  would  seem,  from  a  parity  of 
reasoning,  to  indicate  the  propulsion  and  re- 
flexion of  fi  igorilic  rays. 

Let  us  attend  to  the  experiments  of  Saussure 
and  Pictct,  as  they  relate  to  the  reflection  of 
heat,  and  the  apparent  radiation  of  cold. 

Tlicse  two  philosophers  having  made  a  hall 
of  iron  of  ;>4  millimetres,  or  two  inches  dia- 
meter, of  a  strong  red  heat,  left  it  to  cool  gra- 
dually to  the  point  where  it  was  no  longer  lu- 
minous, even  in  a  dark  place.  They  had  pre- 
viously disposed  two  concave  mil  rots,  the  one 
opposite  to  the  other,  at  about  4  metres,  or  12 
feet  distance ;  and  then  fixed  the  ball  in  the 
focus  of  the  one,  while  an  air-theruiometer 
was  held  at  the  focus  of  the  other.  The 
chamber  where  the  experiment  was  performed 
was  completely  close,  and  every  precaution  had 
been  taken  to  remove  all  that  might  occasion 
occidental  variations  in  the  temperature  of  the 
air.  Immediately  as  the  hall  was  placed  at  its 
focus,  the  thermometer  which  occupied  the 
other,  and  which  previously  stood  ;tt  I  degrees 
above  zero,  began  to  rise,  and  in  t»  minutes 
arrived  at  1  U  degrees,  while  a  second  thermo- 
meter suspended  «>ut  of  that  focus,  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  hall  and  from  the  observer, 
mounted  only  to  <>  degrees:  whence  it  results, 
that  in  this  experiment  the  reflexion  of  the  ra- 
diant Caloric  had  elevated  the  temperature  }»^ 
degrees.  To  remove  still  farther  the  suspicion 


that  this  phenomenon  was  the  effect  of  a  light 
imperceptible  to  the  eyes,  Fictet  has  repeated 
the  experiments  by  substituting  for  the  ball  of 
iron  a  phial  full  of  boiling  water,  when  the 
thermometer  situated  at  the  other  focus  indi- 
cated an  elevation  of  temperature  of  more  than 
one  degree. 

These  experiments  have  been  followed  by 
another  that  is  very  curious,  and  capable  of  im- 
posing upon  an  observer  little  versed  in  these 
topics,  who  had  not  been  persuaded  before- 
hand that  cold  cannot  be  reflected.  The  ap- 
paratus having  been  disposed  as  in  the  preced- 
ing experiments,  an  air-thermometer  was 
placed  at  the  focus  of  one  of  the  mirrors,  and  a 
phial  full  of  snow  at  the  focus  of  the  other;  im- 
mediately the  thermometer  descended  several 
degrees,  and  then  mounted  again  as  soon  as  the 
phial  was  taken  awav:  the  vessel  having  been 
again  placed  at  the  focus  of  the  same  mirror, 
some  nitric  acid  was  poured  upon  the  snow, 
and  the  augmentation  of  cold  which  resulted 
caused  the  thermometer  to  descend  5  or  6  de- 
grees. 

The  first  moment  was  that  of  surprise;  but 
the  explication  of  the  phenomenon  soon  fol- 
lowed. To  comprehend  it,  let  us  mentally 
suppress  the  two  mirrors;  then  the  same  thing 
will  happen  to  the  thermometer  as  to  the  sur- 
rounding bodies,  that  is  to  say,  it  will  yield  a 
part  of  its  caloric,  which  will  be  contiuuallv 
communicated  to  the  snow,  in  virtue  of  the  af- 
finity by  which  it  attracts  to  itself  that  fluid: 
another  quantity  of  caloric  will  escape  from  the 
thermometer  under  the  radiant  form,  aud  will 
distribute  itself  between  the  vessel  and  the  sur- 
rounding bodies.  Let  us  now  restore  the  two 
mirrors  to  their  places:  then  the  portion  of  ra- 
diant caloric  which  had  been  thrown  off  for 
the  snow,  falling  upon  the  mirror  at  whose 
focus  the  thermometer  is  found,  will  be  reflect- 
ed towards  the  other  mirror,  and  thence  to  the 
vessel,  which  will  speedily  absorb  it;  and  this 
effect,  which  will  be  continually  repeating,  will 
determine  a  much  more  abundant  and  rapid 
emission  of  radiant  caloric  supplied  by  the 
thermometer,  than  that  which  would  have  ob- 
tained without  the  intervention  of  the  mirrors. 
We  have  here  the  same  advantage  to  diminish 
the  heat  of  the  thermometer  as  we  have  to  in- 
crease it,  when,  instead  of  a  bodv  colder  than 
it,  there  is  placed  at  the  focus  of  the  mirror  one 
that  is  hotter;  only,  in  the  experiment  of  the 
phial  of  snow,  the  rays  of  caloric  pursue  a  ronte 
opposite  to  that  which  it  would  have  followed 
in  the  experiment  of  the  heated  hall;  and  it  is 
this  change  of  direction  that  imposes  on  the 
imagination,  presenting  to  it  a  true  reflexion  of 
caloric  under  the  appearance  of  a  reflected  cold. 
(//r/.vyV  I'hiios.  vol.  ii.) 

•Mr.  Leslie  also  found,  not  only  the  same 
effect  in  this  experiment,  hut  that  the  action  of 
a  cold  radiating'  surface  upou  the  tiu  reflector 
produced  exactly  the  same  proportional  etfrct 
upon  the  differential  thermometer  as  the  hot 
radiating  surface,  only  in  the  opposite  direction 
of  the  scale.  The  differential  thermoiuetei, 
which  is  alwavs  at  zero  when  both  bulbs  are 
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equally  heated, isbcautifullycalculated  to  shew 
(his  striking  experiment.  Thus,  if  the  differ- 
ence of  temperature  between  the  heat-radiating 
tubstance  and  the  atmosphere  be  HO  degrees, 
and  if  this  raises  the  thermometer  45  degrees, 
the  same  difference  between  the  cold-radiating 
mbstance  and  the  atmosphere  will  sink  the 
thermometer  45  degrees,  and  so  in  proportion ; 
to  that  a  cold  of  16  degrees  will  sink  the  ther- 
mometer 12  degrees;  for  60  :  45  : :  16  :  12. 
(Leslie  urn  Heat). 

A  very  great  degree  of  cold  mav  be  produced 
bv  mixing  together  different  solids,  which  sud- 
denly become  liquid.  But  as  such  mixtures 
are  often  employed  in  chemistry,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  expose  bodies  to  the  influence  of  a  low 
temperature,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  enu- 
merate the  different  substances  which  may  be 
employed  for  that  purpose,  and  the  degree  of 
cold  which  each  of  them  is  capable  of  pro- 
daring.  The  first  person  who  made  experi- 
ments on  freezing  mixtures  was  Fahrenheit. 
But  the  subject  was  much  more  completely  in- 
resti  gated  by  Mr.  Walker,  in  a  paper  publish- 
ed ia  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1795. 
Since  that  time  several  curious  additions  have 
been  made  by  professor  Lowitz,  particularly 
the  introduction  of  muriat  of  lime,  which  pro- 
daces  a  very  great  degree  of  cold  when  mixed 
with  snow.  The  experiments  of  Lowitz  have 
Keen  lately  repeated  and  exteuded  by  Mr. 
Walker.  The  result  of  all  these  experiments 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  table. 


Table  of  freezing-mixtures. 
Mixtures. 


1.  Mnriatof  ammonia 
Nitre 
Water 

2.  Muriat  of  ammonia 
Nitre 

Sulphat  of  soda 
Water 

3.  Nitrat  of  ammonia 
Water 

4.  Nitrat  of  ammonia 
Carbon.it  of  soda 
Water 

5.  Sulpha  t  of  soda 
Diluted  nitric  acid 

6.  .Sulphat  of  soda 
Muriat  of  ammonia 
Nitre 

Diluted  nitric  acid 

7.  Sulphat  of  soda 
Nitrat  of  ammonia 
Diluted  nitric  acid 

8.  Phosphat  of  soda 
Diluted  nitric  acid 

9.  Phosphat  of  soda 
Nitrat  of  ammonia 
Dilated  nitric  acid 

10.  Sulphat  of  soda 
Muriatic  acid 

11.  Sulphat  of  soda 
Dilated  sulphuric  acid 


sinks. 


rom  50°  to  10° 

From  50  to  4 

From  50  to  I 
I  \  From  50  to  7 
9  I  From  50  to  3 

lie. 


'rom  50  to  10 


.From  50  to  14 


•rom  50  to  21 


J  J  From  50  to  12 

I  J  From  50  to  0 
•j  J  From  50  to  3 


|  From 

|  From 

|  From 

J  |  From 

j-  From 
From 

2 1 

I  y  From 


12.  Snow 
Common  salt 

13.  Muriat  of  lime 
Snow 

14.  Potash 
Snow 

15.  Snow 
Diluted  sulphuric  acid 

16.  Snow  or  pounded  ice  2 
Common  salt  I 

17- Snow  &  diluted  nit.  acid 

18.  Muriat  of  lime 
Snow  1 

19.  Snow  or  pounded  ice  1 
Common  salt  5 
Muriat  of  ammonia 

and  nitre  5 

20.  Snow  2 
Diluted  sulpluric  acid  1 
Diluted  nitric  acid  I 

21.  Snow  or  pounded  ice  12 
Common  salt  5 
Nitrat  of  ammonia  5 

22.  Muriat  of  lime  3  )  Fr0 
Snow  1  \  ro 

23.  Diluted  sulphuric  acid  10  \  p 
Snow  8  J 


32  toO 

32  to  50 

32  to  51 

20  to  GO 

0to5 
0to4H 
0  to  Go 


From  5  to  18 


From  10  to  5ti 


From  18  to  25 


in 


40  to  73 
68  to  01 


In  order  to  produce  these  effects,  the  salts 
employed  must  be  fresh  crystallized, and  new- 
ly reduced  to  a  verv  fine  powder.  The  vessels 
in  which  the  freezing  mixture  is  made  should 
be  very  thin,  and  just  large  enough  to  hold  it, 
and  the  materials  should  be  mixed  together  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1801, 
p.  135,  there  is  a  table  given,  divided  into 
classes:  in  the  first  rank  of  these  classes  of 
mixtures  Mr.  Walker  has  not  specified  the  tem- 
perature at  which  the  materials  were  previous 
to  mixing;  the  reader  being  informed,  in  a  pa- 
ragraph which  immediately  follows  the  table, 
that  it  is  immaterial,  the  result  being  the  same 
as  stated  in  the  table,  whatever  may  be  the 
temperature  of  the  materials  at  mixing.  So 
that  it  is  not  requisite  to  specify  the  tempera- 
tures at  which  it  was  supposed  to  be  necessary 
the  materials  should  be  previous  to  mixing,  in 
order  to  produce  the  effects  stated. 

Cold.  Its  effects  on  animals. — This  is  a 
subject  that  yet  opens  a  wide  field  for  specula- 
tion. Different  animals,  it  is  well  known,  will 
endure  very  different  degrees  of  cold  without 
injury:  the  cause  of  this  has  never  hitherto 
been  fully  ascertained,  nor  the  different  kinds 
of  animals  regularly  classified.  Some  animals 
perish  suddenly  upon  the  approach  of  intense 
cold  ;  others  on  the  contrary  instead  of  perish- 
ing, are  only  thrown  into  a  state  of  lethargic 
insensibility,  from  which  they  revive  upon  the 
return  of  warm  weather  and  the  stimulus  of 
its  genial  heat.    Even  these  last  have  not  vet 
been  regularly  arranged  upon  any  scientific 
principle.    Some  again  will  endure  very  li- 
mited degrees  both  of  heat  and  cold  ;  others 
require  very  high  degrees  of  heat,  and  arc  de- 
stroyed !>y  a  small  portion  of  cold  ;  a  third  sort 
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will  emlurc  a  very  intense  degree  of  cold,  and 
are  killed  by  trivial  accessions  of  heat :  while  a 
fourth  kind  on  the  contrary  "  ill  exist  through* 
out  almost  the  largest  scale  of  atmosphere" we 
can  conceive,  and  brave  with  equal  power  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  frigidity  ;  and  these,  in 
some  instances  animals  of  the  lowest,  and  in 
others,  of  the  highest  and  most  perfect  kind. 
Let  us  support  these  observations  by  a  few 
examples. 

Insects  for  the  most  part  die  instantly  upon 
the  approach  of  severe  cold;  a  few,  but  only  a 
few,  possess  the  privilege  of  being  thrown  into 
a  preservative  torpidity.  Most  infusory  ani- 
malcules do  the  same:  they  know  nothing  of 
winter-sleep,  except  in  a  few,  and  indeed  a  very 
few,  instances.  The  experiments  of  Spalan- 
zani  and  Mailer,  are  fully  in  proof  of  ibis  as- 
sertion. Such  facts  would  lead  us  to  conceive 
that  it  was  the  two  lowest  orders  of  animals 
that  died  most  speedily  upon  exposure  to  Cold  ; 
and  that  following  the  scale  in  its  ascent,  those 
nearest  in  make  to  insects  and  worms,  would 
shew  the  next  facility  of  destruction  upon  frigid 
applications,  and  that  man  as  being  at  the  head 
of  the  scale,  would  evince  the  greatest  tenacity 
to  life  of  all  animals  whatever.  But  this  is  by 
no  means  the  case;  for  man  himself  perishes, 
like  insects  and  worms,  without  any  preserva- 
tive torpidity  whatever  ;  at  least  the  instances 
to  the  contra'ry  are  as  few  in  man  as  in  worms 
and  insects,  and  perhaps  still  fewer:  while  on 
the  contrary,  the  animals  chiefly  protected  by 
this  wonderful  and  most  curious  power,  are 
those  which  rank  far  below  the  first,  and  very 
little  above  the  two  last,  such  as  frogs,  toads, 
li/ards;  the  hedge-hog,  land-tortoise,  marmot, 
dormouse,  various  species  of  the  rat  tribe,  and 
perhaps  several  genera  of  birds. 

What  then  is  tlie  peculiar  character  by  which 
hybcrnating  animals,  or  those  capable  of  pre- 
serving life  by  torpidity,  are  to  be  distinguish- 
ed ?  And  here  again  we  appear  to  he  completely 
out  at  sea,  without  helm  or  compass.  The 
general  answer,  derived  indeed  from  M.  de 
Buffon,  is,  that  these  are  all  cold-blooded  ani- 
mals; and  that  the  peculiarity  we  refer  to  pro- 
ceeds from  this  circumstance.  It  is  not  a  tact, 
however,  that  all  hybernating  animals,  nor 
even  perhaps  that  the  greater  number  of  them, 
are  cold-blooded ;  while  on  the  contrary,  there 
are  various  kinds  of  cold-blooded  animals  that 
are  destitute  of  this  provision.  Many  species  of 
the  viper  tribe,  though  cold-blooded  animals, 
die  at  once,  without  torpidity,  upon  application 
of  extreme  cold  :  fishes  seldom  evince  torpi- 
dity :  and  though  toads  and  lizards  are  cold- 
hlooded  animals,  marmot*  and  hats  possess 
warm  bhiod  certainly;  and  perhaps  hedge- 
hogs; to  say  nothing  of  the  swallow  and  other 
torpid  birds. 

To  pursue  this  subject,  however,  would  he 
to  wander  loo  far  from  the  point  immediately 
before  us.  Yet  it  is  a  subject  of  very  consider- 
able importance.  What  is  the  cause  of  this 
preservative  torpidity  evinced  by  hybernating 
-miiiials?  Is  it  a  cause  derived  from  habit,  as 
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maintained  by  Mr.  tiough  ;  or  dependant  alone 
upon  a  gradual  augmentation  of  cold,  as  ad- 
vanced by  M.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours?  Is  it 
confined  to  peculiarity  of  organic  structure,  or 
may  all  animals  become  benefited  by  it  upon 
its  proper  application  ?  Will  torpidity  defend 
man  against  the  effects  of  severe  cold,  as  well 
as  the  marmot ;  supply  the  purpose  of  food ; 
and  restrain  the  vital  principle  from  flight? 
These  questions  are  rather  connected  with  tlie 
theories  of  Sleep  and  of  Winter  sleep, 
than  with  the  present  article ;  and  under  those 
terms  we  shall  prosecute  this  highly  important 
subject.  In  the  mean  time,  the  reader  may 
consult  the  explanation  of  both  sleep  and 
winter-sleep,  as  given  in  Mr.  Good's  Notes  to 
his  Translation  of  Lucretius,  vol.  ii.  137 — I  1 1  : 
and  — 119:  in  which  he  endeavours  to  as- 
sign the  cause  of  the  extraordinary  preservation 
of  life  exhibited  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Woodcock, 
who  continued  buried  under  a  drift  of  snow 
near  Cambridge  for  eight  days  without  susten- 
ance of  any  kind  :  as  also  the  cause  of  other 
phenomena  of  a  similar  kind. 

What  arc  the  utmost  limits  of  either  heat  or 
cold  in  which  animal  life  can  exist,  is  also  a 
question  that  has  never  vet  been  determined. 
Man  himself  is  capable  of  enduring  very  won- 
derful degrees  both  of  heat  and  cold.  Many 
persons  associated  together  for  the  purpose  of 
experiment,  have  borne  a  room  heated  to  1H?», 
210",  211o  0f  Fahrenheit,  which  last  j* 
only  one  degree  below  the  boiling  point.  S'r 
C  harles  Blagden  (Phil.  Trans.)  bore  a  heat  of 
2(i(Jo  :  the  oven-girls  in  some  parts  of  Germany 
have  borne  a  heat  of  257•  for  a  quarter  of  ao 
hour,  and  one  girl  supported  it  augmented  to 
28 1©  without  inconvenience.  Dogs  have  ex- 
isted without  apparent  inconvenience  in  236°  ; 
and  a  species  of  taenia  has  been  found  alive  io 
a  boiled  carp. 

Man  on  the  contrary  is  capable  of  endarinr 
as  extraordinary  extremes  of  cold  as  he  is  of 
heat.  Boerhaave  conceived  that  tlie  ufnn  ?: 
degree  of  cold  that  could  take  place  was  zero 
in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  or  Ji£  below- 
freezing  in  Reaumur's,  at  which  point  lie  re- 
marks, that  men,  animals,  and  vegetables,  «xn 
perish.  This  great  man,  howerer,  was  mis- 
taken. Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  in  *on* 
winters  at  St.  Petersburgh,  has  fallen  211°,  and 
once  33°  below  0.  The  cold  at  Quebec  Las 
occasionally  sunk  it  to  42°.  Maupertnis  en- 
dured it  at  Tornao  as  low  as  51°.  But  even  all 
this  can  bear  no  comparison  with  the  cold 
sometimes  endured  in  many  parts  of  Siberia,  *j 
Tomsk,  Kirenga,  Jeneseik,  where  the  thernio- 
meter  has  been  teen  at  90°,  12»",  and  even  IJv. 
below  0:  in  all  which  cases  respiration  is  ac- 
companied with  prodigious  pain,  and  swn*  u> 
fill  the  lungs  as  with  boiling  oil ;  while  frojn 
the  increased  elasticity  of  the  air,  the  snrTuiiml- 
ing  rocks  and  trees  often  split  with  reports  like 
cannon. 

But  these  are  isolated  facts:  what  re*nlt  hi* 
the  physiologist  drawn  from  them  ?  The  otj- 
mon  conclusion  is,  that  man  is  eapable  of  lb- 
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ing  in  a  large r  scale  of  temperature  than  any 
other  animal :  and  one  of  the  theories  offered  to 
account  for  this  conclusion  is,  that  he  secretes  a 
larger  portion  of  sensorial  power,  which  thus 
anus  him  equally  against  all  extremes.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  examine  into  the  truth  of  this 
theory,  for  the  conclusion  itself  is  false,  which 
it  is  purposely  huilt  to  support.  Insects  of  va- 
rious kinds  will  live  in  boiling  water,  which 
man  cannot  do  ;  but  then  these  insects  cannot 
in  general  endure  the  cold  sustained  by  man : 
yet  the  hydrophil  (water-beetle) and  frogs,  can 
endure  both ;  the  severest  frost  only  torpifies, 
bat  does  not  kill  them  ;  and  they  have  been 
known  to  exist  in  boiling  water  without  appa- 
rent inconvenience.  There  is  a  species  of  in- 
fnsory  animalcule,  particularly  examined  by 
Spalanzani,  that  is  never  hatched  but  when 
tbe  infusion  is  at  the  point  of  freezing ;  and  yet 
this  same  species  by  repeated  trials  appeared 
capable  of  existing  in  a  boiling  heat,  and  of  re- 
taining life  beyond  every  other  species  of  ani- 
macules  exposed  to  the  same  intensity. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  cause  of  all  this ; 
worms,  insects,  animals;  all,  and  equally,  af- 
ford proofs  of  the  most  extraordinary  tenacity 
to  life;  and  all  and  equally  again,  in  other 
genera  or  tribes,  afford  proofs  ol  the  most  easy 
destruction  by  a  simple  change  of  temperature. 
The  observations  may  he  extended  to  the  ve- 
getable world ;  how  many  thousands  of  our 
most  beautiful  plants  can  only  be  reared  in  the 
Itcat  of  a  stove !  how  many  are  there  that  will 
endure  the  beat  of  a  stove,  and  yet  not  be  de- 
stroyed by  external  frost !  The  fuchsia,  in  se- 
veral of  its  species,  affords  us  proofs  of  this  last 
remark :  whilst  the  winter  aconite,  liverworts 
of  various  kinds,  the  hepatica  nobilis  (a  species 
of  narcissus),  black  hellebore,  and  terrestrial 
mosses,  like  the  above  animalcule  noticed  by 
Spalanzani,  only  flourish,  become  impregnat- 
ed, and  fructify  amidst  the  rigours  ot  winter. 
See  tbe  articles  Sleep  and  Winter  sleep. 

Cold,  in  veterinary  science,  a  disease,  not 
essentially  different  from  that  of  the  same  name 
in  human  medicine,  produced  by  a  sudden 
change  of  the  atmosphere,  and  affecting  the 
animal  either  locally  or  generally.  The  most 
common  causes  are  new  unaired  stables,  change 
of  stable  from  warm  to  cold,  doors  or  windows 
suddenly  thrown  open  and  continued  so  at  un- 
seasonable times,  currents  of  air  improperly  ad- 
mitted, exposure  to  the  night-air,  being  suf- 
fered to  stand  still  in  the  cold  air  immediately 
from  a  hot  stable,  or,  when  in  a  state  of  per- 
spirition,  the  unnatural  practice  of  washing 
horses  in  such  a  state  with  cold  water  at  any 
season,  sudden  turning  out  to  grass  from  warm 
keeping,  damp  body-cloths  or  saddle-pads. 

It  is  to  the  interest  of  every  proprietor,  how- 
ever poor,  to  be  provided  with  some  kind  of 
covering  to  throw  over  his  horse's  loins,  on  any 
sudden  transition  from  heat  to  cold  ;  it  must 
also  be  remembered,  that  a  horse  which  works 
and  runs  at  grass  (in  cold  seasons  more  particu- 
larly) ought  never  to  be  curried,  which  renders 
hi  *  body  too  susceptible  of  impression  from  the 
air  :  such  should  only  be  rubbed  with  wisps. 


Should  a  horse  take  cold  at  grass,  it  is  infinitely 
better  to  house  him  by  night,  in  a  state  of  mo- 
derate warmth,  and  allow  a  few  mashes  and 
warm  water,  from  which  treatment  he  will  most 
probably  be  ready  to  brave  the  weather  again, 
in  a  sound  and  healthy  state,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days,  than  to  suffer  him  to  languish  amidst 
the  damns  of  the  soil,  with- a  running  at  the 
nose,  which  may  continue  for  months.  The 
usual  objection  to  this  practice  is,  that  it  in- 
duces a  tender  habit,  which  argument  is  also 
much  usedagainstclothinghorsesincolds;  but 
we  have  always  observed,  that  the  animal  body, 
under  the  influence  of  obstructed  perspiration, 
is  still  more  liable  to  an  accession  or  increase  of 
catarrh  from  that  very  account,  and  by  no 
means  so  much  so  after  the  disease  has  sub- 
sided, and  the  vessels  are  less  distended ;  which 
is  an  answer  to  the  objection  in  both  cases. 

Horses  which  are  exposed  to  all  weathers, 
but  which  have  still  caught  cold,  and  yet  can- 
not be  spared  from  their  constant  duty,  ought, 
on  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease,  to  have 
clothing  allowed  during  their  labour,  to  lose 
some  blood,  to  have  nitre  in  their  water  every 
night,  and  a  cordial  ball-drink.  This  is  the 
unfortunate  description  of  horses  which  is  de- 
stined to  undergo  all  the  dreadful  evils  of  ne- 
glected and  accumulated  catarrh— cough,  pleu- 
risy, asthma,  yellows,  rheumatism,  glanders, 
consumption. 

The  common  symptoms  of  a  cold  in  a 
horse,  in  its  first  stage,  are  well  known — 
cough,  discharge  of  lymph,  or  water  from 
the  eyes  and  nostrils,  and  occasionally  hang- 
ing down  the  head.  If  attended  to  at  first,  as 
it  ever  ought  in  this  land  of  rheums,  at  any 
rate  in  cold  seasons,  the  disease  will  imme- 
diately submit:  a  few  days',  or  even  a  single 
day's,  warm' treatment  in  the  stable,  a  little 
additional  clothing,  warm  water,  and  mashes, 
generally  do  the  business :  the  vessels,  being 
relieved  from  a  superfluous  load,  will  contract, 
and  the  horse  will  not  be  liable  to  relapse  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  Spirit,  or  salt  of  harts- 
horn, in  tvarm  ale,  sweetened  with  syrup  of 
poppies,  given  twice  a-day,  is  an  excellent  me- 
dicine on  tbe  first  attack  of  a  cold  ;  but  great 
care  ought  to  be  had  that  the  dose  of  hartshorn 
be  not  too  large,  lest  it  excoriate  the  throat  of 
tbe  horse,  and  choke  him.  Ttvo  or  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  the  spirit  may  be  given  for  a  dose, 
in  a  quart  or  three  pints  of  beer:  a  proper 
judgment  may  be  made  by  tbe  taste  of  the 
drench.  Or  fresh  ground  ginger,  from  two  to 
four  drachms,  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  the 
hartshorn. 

Should  the  disease,  either  from  neglect,  the 
common  cause,  or  sudden  accident,  be  of  a  more 
confirmed  aud  serious  nature ;  should  there  be 
a  considerable.discharge  from  the  nostrils,  an 
inflammation  of  the  glands  under  the  jaws,  at- 
tended with  loss  of  appetite ;  medical  aid  must 
be  called  in,  or  the  business  may  be  very  te- 
dious, besides  the  risk  of  leaving  in  the  consti- 
tution the  seeds  of  certain  of  the  most  danger- 
ous chronic  diseases. 

Jt  is  generally  a  good  practice  to  bleed  at  the 
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commencement,  wbicb  ought  to  he  repeated 
in  a  few  (toys,  if  fever  anil  fulness  of  flic  vessels 
indicate  the  necessity.  After  which,  refrigerant 
ami  demulcent  halls  of  cream  of  tartar,  juni- 
per-ben ie*,  and  liquorice  juice,  dissolved  iu 
water,  may  be  found  highly  salutary. 

COLDE'MA.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
class  tctandria  tetragynia.  Calyx  four-leaved  ; 
coiol  funnel-form;  styles  four;  nuts  two,  two- 
celled.  One  species  only,  a  native  of  India. 
A  depressed,  annual  plant,  with  branches  trail- 
ing on  the  ground,  about  six  inches  from  the 
root,  with  small,  bliu ,  sessile,  axillary  flowers, 
growing  in  clusters. 

COLD1NU,  a  small  town  of  North  Jut- 
land, in  Denmark.  Lat.  53.  35  N.  Lon.  10. 
15  E 

CO'LDLY.  ad.  (from  cold.)  1.  Without 
heat.  2.  Without  concern ;  indifferently  ; 
negligently  (Stri/'t). 

COLDNESS.  s.  (fromroA/.)  1.  Want  of 
heat  (Ilnijl<).  2.  Unconcern;  frigidity  of 
temper  (Hnokt  r).  3.  Coyness  ;  want  of  kind- 
ness  (1'i  ior).    4.  Chastity  (Pope). 

COLUSHIRE  IKON,'  such  as  is  brittle 
when  it  is  cold.    See  Ikon. 

COLDSTREAM,  a  small  market  town  of 
Berwickshire,  in  Scotland.  Lat.  55.  3b'  N. 
Lon.  2.  5  XV. 

COLE.  «.  (cajd,  Saxon.)  Cabbage. 
Cole  seed.    In  botany.    See  Brasmca. 
Coi.K-RAfE.    See  Bra'ssica. 
Cole-wort.    See  Hr  AS  SIC  A. 

Cole- wort  (Sea.)  See  Cram  he and  Con- 

Vol.vrLL'S. 

Cole-moi'se.  In  ornithology.  See  Pari  s. 

COLEBROOK  DALE,  oil  the  banks  of 
the  Severn,  in  Shropshire,  is  a  winding  glen, 
between  two  vast  hills,  which  break  into  vari- 
ous forms,  being  all  thickly  covered,  and  form- 
ing beautiful  sheets  of  banging  woods.  Here 
are  the  most  considerable  iron  works  in  Eng- 
land. "  The  noise  of  the  forges,  mills,  ice." 
says  Mr.  Young,  "with  all  their  vast  ma- 
chinery, the  flames  bursting  from  the  furnaces, 
with  the  burning  of  coal,  ami  the  smoke  of 
the  limekilns,  are  altogether  horribly  sublime." 
Two  bridges  entirely  made  of  cast-iron,  which 
have  been  thrown  over  the  Severn,  give  these 
scenes  a  still  nearer  resemblance  to  the  ideas  in 
romance.  There  is,  also,  in  the  dale  a  remark- 
able spring  of  fossil  tar,  or  petroleum,  which 
has  yielded  a  vast  quantity  of  that  substance  ; 
but  it  is  now  much  diminished.  A  work,  for 
obtaining  a  similar  kind  of  tar,  from  the  con- 
densed smoke  of  pit-coal,  has  been  erected  in 
the  dale. 

COLEOI'i  ERA.  Coleopterous  insects, 
(from  xsAiof,  a  sheath  or  shell,  ami  wt«js»,  a 
wing-.)  The  first  order  of  insects  in  Linneus's 
zoological  system;  thus  ordinally  charac- 
terised ;  wings  four,  the  upper  crustaceous 
with  a  straight  suture  :  giving  the  appearance 
of  being  covered  with  crustaceous  shells. 
See  Zoomm.v. 

L'OLERAIX,  a  town  of  Londonderry,  in 
Ireland,  which  sends  two  memheis  to  parlia- 
ment.   Lat  55.  16  N.    Lou.  G.  30  VV. 


COL 

COLES  (Elisha),an  English  lexicographer, 
born  in  Northamptonshire,  and  brought  up  at 
Oxford.  He  afterwards  became  an  u^her  in 
Merchant  Taylors'  school;  but  died  in  Ire- 
land about  ib>0.  He  wrote  several  useful 
books,  particularly  an  English-Latin  Diction- 
ary, in  Svo.  which  has  gone  through  many 
editions. 

COLKSHILL,  a  town  of  Warwickshire, 
with  a  market  on  Wednesdays.  Lat  52.  32  X. 
Lon.  1.  35  XV. 

COL  FORD,  a  town  of  (iloucestcrshire, 
with  a  market  on  Tuesdays.  Lat.  51.  45»  X. 
Lon.  2.  10  W. 

COLCilAT,  a  gantlet  which  the  Turks 
carry  iu  war. 

COLIC  A.  (colica  xu>\tx*„  from  *oAit,  the 
colon,  one  of  the  large  intestines).  The  colic. 
It  is  known  by  a  pain  in  the  belly,  and  a  sen- 
sation like  a  twisting  round  the  navel,  attended 
w  ith  vomiting  and  costiveness.  This  genus  of 
diseases  is  arranged  by  Cullen  in  the  class  neu- 
roses, ami  other  spasmi.  The  species  of  colic 
are:  1.  Colica  spasmodica,  arising  from  spasm. 
2.  Colica  pictonum,  the  painter's,  or  Devon- 
shire, or  white  lead  colic,  which  arises  from 
the  poison  of  white  lead,  and  is  succeeded  by 
palsy  of  the  hands.  3.  Colica  stircorea,  which 
is  common  to  persons  of  a  costive  habit  of 
hod  v. 

CO'LICK.  a.  Affecting  the  bowels  (Mill.). 

IOLI  PHI  CM,  a  name  given  by  Athenams, 
and  some  other  authors,  to  coarse  bread  nude 
of  meal  with  the  bran  among  it,  and  such  as 
is  eaten  by  the  poorer  people  in  most  countries. 
The  word  is  derived  from  xuXcr,  a  limb,  and 
i?t,  strength,  and  is  a  very  expressive  word,  as 
this  sort  of  bread  makes  people  robust  and 
strong,  and  is  greatly  preferable  to  any  other 
kind  for  people  of  strong  constitutions,  who 
use  hard  labour,  or  much  exercise. 

COL1R,  an  officer  in  China,  who  may  pro- 
perly be  called  an  inspector,  having  an  eye 
over  what  passes  in  every  court  or  tribunal  iu 
the  empire.  In  order  to  render  him  impar- 
tial, he  is  kept  independent,  by  having  his  post 
for  life.  The  power  of  the  colirs  is  such,  that 
they  make  even  the  princes  of  the  blood  trem- 
ble. 

COLISEl *AI,  or  Coliseum,  in  the  ancient 
architecture,  an  oval  amphitheatre,  built  at 
Rome  by  Vespasian,  iu  the  place  where  stood 
the  bason  of  Nero's  gilded  house. 

COLICS.  Coly.  In  zoology,  a  genus  of 
the  class  aves,  order  passeres."  Bill  short, 
thick,  convex  above,  flat  beneath  ;  upper  man- 
dible bent  down  at  the  tip;  nostrils  small  at 
the  base  of  the  bill,  and  nearly  covered  with 
feathers;  tongue  jagged  at  the  tip;  tail  lonr, 
wedged.  Seven  species  ;  chiefly  natives  of  the 
Cape  of  Senegal. 

COLLAERT  (Adrian),  an  eminent  ea- 
graver  who  flourished  about  1550,  was  born  *1 
Antwerp.  After  having  learned  in  his  own 
country  the  first  principles  of  engraving,  he 
went  to  Italy,  where  be  resided  some  time  to 
perfect  himself  in  drawing.  He  worked  en- 
tirely with  the  graver,  in  a  linn  neat  style, 
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but  rather  stiff  and  dry.  The  vast  number  of 
plates  executed  by  bis  hand  sufficiently  evince 
tbe  facility  with  which  he  engraved ;  and 
ihoajrb  exceedingly  neat,  yet  they  are  seldom 
highly  finished. 

Collaert  (Hans  or  John),  son  to  the  fore- 
going, was  also  an  excellent  artist  He  drew 
and  engraved  exactly  in  the  style  of  his  father ; 
and  was  in  every  respect  equal  to  him  in 
merit.  He  must  have  been  very  old  when  he 
died;  for  his  prints  are  dated  from  1555  to 
1622.  He  assisted  his  father  in  all  his  great 
vork.«,  and  engraved  besides  a  prodigious 
number  of  plates  of  various  subjects.  One  of 
bis  best  prints  is  Moses  striking  tbe  rock,  a 
larje  print,  lengthwise,  from  Lambert  Lom- 
bard. A  great  number  of  small  figures  are  in- 
troduced into  this  print ;  and  they  are  admi- 
rably well  executed  :  the  heads  are  fine,  and 
the  drawing  verv  correct. 

ToL'OLL/APSE.  v.  a.  (collapstis,  Latin.) 
To  close  so  as  that  one  side  touches  the  other 
{.Itbuthnot). 

<  OLL.VPSION.  *.  (from  collapse.)  1. 
Tbe  act  of  closing  or  collapsing.  2.  The  state 
of  vessels  closed. 

CO'LLAK.  #.  (collare,  Latin.)  1.  A  ring 
of  metal  put  round  the  neck  (Drydcn).  2. 
Tbe  part  of  tbe  harness  that  is  fasteued  about 
the  bore's  neck  (Shaksptare).  3.  The  part 
of  the  dress  that  surrounds  the  neck.  4.  To 
*'if  the  Collar.  To  get  free;  to  escape 
(%*•)•  5.  A  Collar  of  brawn,  is  the  quan- 
tity bound  up  in  one  parcel. 

Collar,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  sort  of 
rhain  put  generally  round  the  neck  of  slaves 
that  had  run  away,  after  they  were  taken, 
with  an  inscription  round  it,  intimating  their 
being  deserters,  and  requiring  their  being  re- 
stored to  their  proper  owners,  &c. 

Collar,  in  a  more  modern  sense,  an  orna- 
ment consisting  of  a  chain  of  gold,  enamelled, 
frequently  set  with  cyphers  or  other  devices, 
with  the  badge  of  the  order  hanging  at  the 
bottom,  worn  by  the  knights  of  several  mili- 
tary orders  over  their  shoulders,  on  the  man- 
tle, and  its  figure  drawn  round  their  armories. 

Thus,  tbe  collar  of  the  order  of  the  garter 
ronsists  of  SS,  with  roses  enamelled  red,  with 
a  garter  enamelled  blue,  and  tbe  Ueorgc  at 
the  bottom. 

Coll4R  (Knights  of  the),  a  military  order 
in  the  republic  of  Venice,  called  also  the  order 

s*.  Mark,  or  the  medal.  The  doge  and  the 
senate  confer  this  order  ;  the  knights  bear  no 
particular  habit,  only  tbe  collar,  which  the 
doge  puts  around  their  necks,  with  a  medal, 
whereon  is  represented  the  winged  lion  of  the 
republic. 

Collar-ream,  in  carpentry,  the  beam  that 
is  framed  across  between  two  principal  rafters. 

Colla r-oone.  *.  The  clavicle;  the  bones 
mo  each  side  the  neck  (Wiseman). 

To  Co'llar.  p.  a.  (from  tbe  noun.)  1.  To 
wize  by  the  collar,  to  take  by  the  throat.  2. 
T*  Collar  beef,  or  other  meat ;  to  roll  it  up, 
«od  bind  it  with  a  string  or  collar. 

ftCCLLATK.  v.  a.  (collatum,  Latin.)  1. 


To  compare  one  thing  of  the  same  kind  with 
another  (South).  2.  To  examine  ;  if  nothing 
be  wanting.  3.  To  bestow  ;  to  confer  (Taylor). 
4.  To  place  in  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  (At' 
terburu). 

COLLATERAL,  a.  (con  and  latus,  Lat.) 
I.  Side  to  side  (Milton).  2.  Running  paral- 
lel. 3  Diffused  on  either  side  (Milton).  4. 
Those  that  stand  equal  in  relation  to  some 
common  ancestor  (rfyliffe).  5.  Not  direct; 
not  immediate  (Shakspcarc).  6.  Concurrent 
(Atterbury). 

Collateral,  in  a  legal  sense,  is  taken  for 
any  thing  that  hangeth  by  the  side  of  another, 
whereto  it  relates ;  as  a  collateral  assurance  is 
that  instrument  which  is  made  over  and  above 
the  deed  itself,  for  the  performance  of  cove- 
nants, between  man  and  man  ;  thus  called  as 
being  external,  and  without  the  nature  aud  es- 
sence of  the  covenant. 

COLLATERALLY,  ad.  1.  Side  by  side 
(Wilkins).  2.  Indirectly  (Dry den).  3.  In 
collateral  relation. 

COLLATION,  (collatio,  Latin.)  1. 
The  act  of  conferring  or  bestowing  (Ray).  2. 
Comparison  of  one  copy,  or  of  one  tiling  of  tbe 
same  kind,  with  another  (Gretc).  3.  A  re- 
past ;  a  treat  less  than  a  feast. 

Collation,  in  the  canon  law,  the  giving 
or  bestowing  of  a  benefice  on  a  clergyman,  by 
a  bishop,  who  has  it  in  his  own  gift  or  patron- 
age. It  differs  from  institution  in  this,  that 
institution  is  performed  by  the  bishop,  upon 
the  presentation  of  another,  and  collation  is  his 
own  act  of  presentation  ;  andjt  differeth  from 
a  common  presentation,  as  it  is  the  giving  of 
the  church  to  the  person,  and  presentation  is 
the  giving  or  offering  of  the  person  to  the 
church.  But  collation  supplies  the  place  of 
presentation  and  institution  ;  and  amounts  to 
tbe  same  as  institution  where  the  bishop  is  both 
patron  and  ordinary. 

Collation  op  seals,  denotes  one  seal  set 
on  the  same  label,  on  the  reverse  of  an- 
other. 

COLLATITIOUS.  s.  (collatitious,  Latin.) 
Done  by  the  contribution  of  many. 

COLLATIVE  BENEFICES,  those  which 
are  in  the  ^ift  of  the  ordinaries,  and  within 
their  own  jurisdiction,  in  which  case  there 
needs  no  presentation,  but  the  ordinary  collates 
or  institutes  the  clerk,  and  sends  him  to  the 
archdeacon,  or  other  person,  whose  office  is  to 
induct  him. 

COLLATOR.  8.  (from  collate.)  1.  One 
that  compares  copies,  or  manuscripts.  2.  One 
who  presents  to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice 
»)• 

To  COLL  A  U'D.  v.  a.  (collaudo,  Lat.)  To 
join  in  praising. 

CO'LLEAHl'E.  *.  (collvga,  Latin.)  A 
partner  in  office  or  employment  (Stcift). 

To  Colle'aoue.  v.  a.  To  unite  with 
(Shakspeare) 

To  COLLE'CT.  v.  a.  (collectum,  Latin.) 
I.  To  gather  together ;  to  bring  into  one  place 
(Watts).  2.  To  draw  many  units  or  numbers 
into  one  sum  (F,ockc).    3.  To  gain  from  oh- 
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vervation  (Sftuktijtmrr).  J.  To  infer  as  a  con- 
M  ijtuMH  o  :  t«*  father  iimii  premises  (Locke). 

To  Collect  /tints*//.  To  recover  from 
surprise  ( Sft  akgpea  re). 

Collect,  in  the  liturgv  of  the  church  of 
England,  and  the  mas*,  of  the  Romanists,  de- 
murs a  prayer  accommodated  to  any  particular 
day,  occasion,  or  the  like. 

In  the  general,  all  the  prayers  in  each  office 
ari!  called  collects;  cither  hecaiisc  the  priest 
speaks  in  the  name  of  the  whole  assembly, 
whose  sentiments  and  desires  he  sums  by  the 
word  oremttt,  let  us  pray,  as  is  observed  by 
pope  Innocent  III.  or  because  those  prayers 
are  offered  when  the  people  are  assembled  to- 
gether 5  which  is  the  opinion  of  I'amclius  oil 

Tertullian. 

The  congregation  itself  is  in  some  ancient 
authors  called  collect. 

The  popes  Uclusius  and  Grcfforv  are  said  to 

have  1m  en  the  first  who  established  collects. 
Dcspellse,  a  doctor  of  the  faculty  of  1'aris,  has 
express  treatise  on  collects*  their  origin, 
.iiM.quitv,  authors,  &r. 

<  IILLKI  rA*N  ROUS.  a.  (collcctaucu*, 
Latin.)    Gathered  up  together;  collected. 

COLLE'CTIBLE.  a.  (from  collect)  I. 
That  may  be  gathered  from  the  premises  by 
just  consequence*  (Hroim). 

COLLE'CTIOX.  *.  (from  collect.)  1.  The 
act  of  gathering  together.  2.  The  things  ga« 
tin-red  (.l</dison).  3.  The  act  of  deducing 
consequences  (Hooker).  A  conscctary  dedu- 
ced from  premises  (Hooker), 

COLLECTl'TIOUS.  a.  (coltcctitiu*,  Lat.) 

(  iathcred  lip. 

COLLECTIVE,  a.  (colleetif  French.)  I. 
(Sathercd  into  one  mass;  agsrrepited ;  accu- 
mulative (Waits).  2.  Employed  in  deducing 
consequences  ;  argumentative  (Ih'oicn).  3.  A 
collective  noun  expresses  a  multitude,  though 
itself  he  singular;  as  a  company. 

COLLE'tlTlVKLY.  ad.  In  a  general  mass  ; 
in  a  hods  :  not  singl\  (Half). 

COLtE'CTOR.  s.  (collector,  Latin.)  I. 
A  gatherer  ;  be  that  collects  scattered  things 
together.  2.  A  compiler  (Jiddiuon).  3.  A 
tax-gatherer  (Temple). 

COLLECTOR,  in  electricity,  is  a  small  a;i- 
pemlage  to  the  prime  conductor  of  the  electri- 
cal machine,  aid  generally  consisting  of 
pointed  wires,  affixed  to  that  cud  of  the  prime 
conductor  which  stands  contiguous  to  the  glass 
globe,  or  cylinder,  or  other  electric  of  the  ma- 
chine. Its  office  is  to  receive  the  electricity, 
whether  positive  or  negative,  from  the  ex- 
cited electric,  much  more  readily  than  the  blunt 
end  of  the  prime  conductor  would  be  able  to 
receive  it  without  that  appendage.    Sec  Elec- 

T  It  I  CI  T  Y. 

COLLEMJATORY.  s.  (from  con  and  lega- 
tnm,  Latin.)  A  person  to  whom  is  left  a  lega- 
cy in  common  with  others  (Chambers). 

CO'LLEUK.  $.  (cvllegiuM,  Latin.)  I.  A 
community ;  a  number  of  persons  living  by 
some  common  rule  (Drydeu).  2.  A  society 
of  men  set  apart  for  learning,  or  religion  (Ha.). 
3.  The  bouse  in  which  the  collegians  reside. 


■I.  A  college,  in  foreign  universities,  is  a  lec- 
ture read  in  public. 

College,  an  assemblage  of  several  bodies 
or  societies  of  several  persons  into  one  society. 
College,  among  the  Romans,  served  indiffer- 
ently for  those  employed  in  the  offices  of  leii- 
gton,  of  government,  the  liberal  and  even  me- 
chanical arts  and  trades;  so  that,  with  them, 
the  word  signified  what  we  call  a  corporation 
or  company. 

College,  an  institution  among  the  modems, 
founded  on  the  model  of  the  ancient  colleges. 
Such  are  the  three  colleges  of  the  empire,  \\z. 
the  College  of  Electors  or  their  Deputies, 
assembled  in  the  diet  of  Itatisbon.  College  of 
Priut't  x  •  the  body  of  princes,  or  their  depu- 
ties, at  the  diet  of  Ratisbon.  College  of  t'ilits, 
is,  in  like  manner,  the  body  of  deputies  which 
the  imperial  cities  sent  to  the  diet.  College  of 
Cardinal;,,  or  the  Sacred  College;  a  ho-iv 
composed  of  the  three  orders  of  cardinals.  See 

Carihnals. 

College  is  also  used  for  a  public  place  en- 
dowed w  ill*  certain  revenues,  where  the  several 
parts  of  learning  are  taught.  An  assemblage 
of  several  of  these  colleges  constitutes  a  uni- 
versity. The  erection  of  colleges  is  part  of 
the  io.  al  prerogative,  and  not  to  be  done  with- 
out the  king's  licence.  The  establishment  of 
colleges  or  universities  is  a  remarkable  period 
in  literary  history.  The  schools  in  cathedrals 
and  monasteries  confined  themselves  chiefly  to 
the  teaching  of  grammar:  there  were  only  one 
or  two  masters  employed  in  that  office.  But, 
in  colleges,  professors  are  appointed  to  teach 
all  the  uiflerent  parts  of  science.  See  Univer- 
sity: see  abo  Aueuueen,  Camurioge, 
Em n nunc ii,  Oxford,  &e. 

College  op  Civilians,  commonly  called 
Doctors  Commons ;  a  college  founded  by  Dr. 
Harvey,  dean  of  the  arches,  for  the  professors 
ot  i he  civil  law  residing  in  Loudon  ;  where 
usually,  likewise,  resides  the  judyeof  the  arches 
of  Canterbury,  judge  of  the  admiralty,  of  the 
prerogative  court,  kc.  with  other  civilians; 
who  ail  live,  as  to  diet  and  lodging,  in  a  col- 
legiate manner,  communing  together,  whence 
the  appellation  of  Doctors  Commons. 

Collece  (tiresbain),  or  College  of 
Philosophy;  a  college  founded  by  sir 
Thomas  lircsham,  and  endowed  with  the  re- 
venue of  the  Royal  Excli-iiiffc:  one  moiety  of 
thi  s  endowment  the  founder  bequeathed  to  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  London  and  their  suc- 
cessors, in  trust,  that  they  should  find  four  able 
persons  to  read,  within  the  college,  divinity, 
geometry,  astronomy,  and  music.  These  are 
allowed  each,  besides  lodging,  501.  perannum. 
The  other  moiety  he  left  to  the  company  of 
meicers,  to  find  three  more  able  persons,  chosen 
by  a  committee  of  that  company,  consisting  of 
the  master  and  three  wardens,  "during  their  of- 
fice, and  eight  of  the  court  of  assistants.,  to 
read  law,  physic,  and  rhetoric,  on  the  same 
terms ;  with  this  limitation,  that  the  several 
lecturers  should  read  in  term-time,  every  tlav 
in  the  week  except  Sundays |  in  the  morning 
in  Latin,  in  the  afternoon  the  same  in  En- 
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glish  :  but  that  in  music  to  be  read  only  in 
English.  By  8th  <Jeorge  III.  cap.  3*2.  the 
building  appropriated  to  this  college  was  taken 
down,  and  the  exciscofike  erected  in  its  room. 
Each  of  the  professors  is  allowed  501.  per  an- 
num, in  lieu  of  the  apartments,  £tc.  relinquish- 
ed hy  them  in  the  college,  and  is  permitted  to 
marry,  notwithstanding  the  restriction  of  sir 
Thomas  Gresham's  will.  The  lectures  are 
now  read  in  a  room  over  the  Royal  Exchange  ; 
and  the  city  and  mercers'  company  are  required 
to  provide  a  proper  place  for  that  pur  nose. 

college  op  Heralds,  commonly  called 
the  Heralds  Office  ;  a  corporation  founded  by 
a  charter  of  kinjr  Richard  II.  who  granted 
them  several  privileges,  as  to  he  free  from  sub- 
sidies, tolls,  offices,  &e.  They  had  a  second 
charter  from  king  Henry  Vi.;  and  a  house 
built  near  Doctors  Commons,  by  the  earl  of 
Derby,  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VII.  was 
given  them  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Mary,  which  house  was  rebuilt. 
This  college  is  subordinate  to  the  earl-marshal 
of  England.  They  are  assistants  to  him  in  his 
court  of  chivalry,  usually  held  in  the  common- 
hall  of  the  college.    See  Herald. 

College  of  Heralds  in  Scotland, 
consists  of  Lyon  king  at  arms,  six  heralds,  ami 
six  pursuivants,  and  a  number  of  messengers. 
See  Lyon. 

College  (Royal  Military)  was  instituted 
in  \7W,  under  the  direction  of  twelve  com- 
missioners, a  governor  and  professor  of  mathe- 
matics. It  consists  of  two  departments  ;  the 
senior,  established  at  High  Wycomh,  and 
the  junior  at  Great  Marlow,  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, each  under  the  care  of  a  command- 
ant, superintendant,  and  adjutant,  and  under 
the  instruction  of  a  number  of  masters  in  dif- 
ferent branches  of  seience.  The  pupils  in  the 
senior  department  are  young  officers  who  have 
received  their  commissions ;  those  in  the 
junior  department,  amounting  to  about  3(H), 
are  several  of  them  instructedat  Marlow,  pre- 
paratory to  their  reception  at  the  Royal  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  Woolwich  ;  the  remainder  of 
them  are  fitted  for  commissions  in  the  army. 
Each  cadet  at  this  institution  pays  901.  per 
annum. 

College  op  Phtsicians,  a  corporation 
of  physicians  in  London ;  who,  by  several 
charters,  and  acts  of  parliament  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  his  successors,  have  certain  privileges, 
whereby  no  man,  though  a  graduate  in  physic 
of  any  university,  may,  without  licence  under 
the  said  college-seal,  practise  physic  in  or 
within  seven  miles  of  London  ;  with  power  to 
administer  oaths,  fine  and  imprison  offenders, 
in  that  and  several  other  particulars  :  to  search 
the  apothecaries'  shops,  &c.  in  and  about  Lon- 
don, to  see  if  their  drugs,  &c.  be  wholesome, 
and  their  compositions  according  to  the  form 
prescribed  by  the  said  college  in  their  dispen- 
satory* 

Of  this  college  there  are  at  present  a  pre- 
sident, four  censors,  eight  electors,  a  register, 
and  a  treasurer,  chosen  annually  in  October: 
the  censors  have,  by  charter,  power  to  survey, 
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govern,  and  arrest  all  physicians,  or  others 
practising  physic,  in  or  within  seven  miles  of 
London;  and  to  fine,  amerce,  and  imprison 
them,  at  discretion.  The  number  of  fellows 
was  anciently  thirty,  till  king  Charles  II.  in- 
creased their  number  to  forty:  and  king  James 
II.,  giving  them  a  new  charter,  allowed  the 
number  of  fellows  to  be  enlarged  so  as  not  to 
exceed  four  score. 

College  op  Phtsicians,  (Royal)  in  Scot- 
land, is  a  corporation  of  physicians  at  Edin- 
burgh, established  by  patent  of  Charles  II. 
Thiscollege  consists  of  a  president,  twocensurs, 
a  secretary,  and  the  ordinary  society  of  fellows. 
They  have  similar  rights  and  privileges  with 
those  of  the  English  college. 

College  de  Propaganda  Fide,  was 
founded  at  Rome  in  10*22  by  Gregory  XV.  and 
enriched  with  ample  revenues.  It  consists  of 
thirteen  cardinals,  two  priests,  and  a  secretary ; 
and  was  designed  for  the  propagation  arid 
maintenance  of  the  Romish  religion  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  The  funds  of  this  college  nave 
been  very  considerably  augmented  by  Crban 
VIII.  and  many  private  donations.  Mission- 
aries are  supplied  by  this  institution,  together 
with  a  variety  of  books  suited  to  their  several 
appointments.  Another  college  of  the  same 
denomination  was  established  by  Crban  VIII. 
in  1627,  in  consequence  of  the  liberality  of 
John  Baptist  Viles,  a  Spanish  nobleman.  This 
is  set  apart  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  are 
designed  for  foreign  missions.  It  was  at  first 
committed  to  the  care  of  three  canons  of  the 
patriarchal  churches;  but  ever  since  the  year 
1611  it  is  under  the  same  government  with  the 
former  institution. 

College  (Sion),  was  formerly  a  religious 
house,  next  to  a  spital.or  hospital;  and  now  it 
is  a  composition  of  both,  viz.  a  college  for  the 
London  clergy,  who  were  incorporated  in 
1631.  pursuant  to  the  will  of  Dr.  White, 
under  the  name  of  the  President  and  Fellows 
of  Sion  College  ;  and  an  hospital  for  ten  poor 
men  and  as  many  women. 

College  (Veterinary),  the  establishment 
of  which  does  honour  to  the  present  reign,  re- 
flects infinite  credit  on  its  patrons, and  certainly 
merits  the  sanction  and  support  which  have 
been  so  liberally  conferred  upon  it. 

This  college  was  founded  in  1792,  for  the 
medical  cure  and  treatment  of  horses,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  instructing  pupils  in  veterinary 
medicine  and  surgery. 

Mr.  St.  Bel,  an  ingenious  veterinarian, 
who  had  distinguished  himself  in  France  by 
his  skill  in  the  veterinary  art,  was  appointed 

Srofessor,  and  the  institution  was  under  the 
irection  of  a  president  and  twenty-four  gover- 
nors, chosen  from  the  nobility  and  gentlemen 
who  were  zealous  of  promoting  so  beneficial  a 
plan.  A  forge  and  stabling  for  fifty  horses, 
with  every  convenience,  were  built  at  Pancras, 
about  two  miles  on  the  north  side  of  London. 
A  handsome  theatre  was  also  erected,  with  a 
museum  and  dissecting  rooms  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  lectures  to  the  pupils,  and  teaching 
them  practical  anatomy.    A  medical  corn- 
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mittee  of  assistance  was  appointed,  who  under- 
took  to  examine  the  pupils,  and  grant  them 
certificates  when  they  had  acquired  sufficient 

knowledge  of  the  art  to  enable  them  to  prac- 
tise it  with  success. 

M.  St.  Ii<  1  died  soon  after  the  college  had 
been  established,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Coleman,  who  has  greatly  contributed  to  the 
improvement  of  the  art,  by  his  extensive  know- 
ledge of  anatomy  and  physiology,  as  well  us 
by  his  attention  to  the  pupils. 

An  annual  subscriber  of  two  guineas  has 
the  privilege  of  sending  two  horses  to  the  col- 
lege when  sick  or  lame,  where  they  receive 
every  medical  assistance  that  may  he  required, 
the  proprietor  paying  only  for  keep.  By  pay- 
ing twenty  guineas  at  once,  this  advantage  is 
made  perpetual.  For  several  years,  parliament 
lias  annually  contributed  to  the  support  of  this 
institution,  and  his  majesty  has  been  pleased 
to  grant  commissions  in  the  army  to  those  who 
qualify  themselves  in  the  art,  which  has  tended 
very  materially  to  its  promotion,  as  well  as  to 
render  it  respectable. 

A  considerable  number  of  veterinary  sur- 
geons have  been  examined  and  approved  of  by 
the  medical  committee,  who  have  granted  to 
each  a  regular  diploma,  tinder  which  they  now 
practise  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

COLLE'CIAN.  a.  (from  colic"* .)  lielating 
to  a  college  ;  possessed  by  a  college. 

Colle'uian.  *.  (from  college.)  An  inhabit- 
ant of  a  college  ;  a  member  of  a  college. 

COLLE'tJIATE.  a.  (rollcgiatus,  low  Lat.) 
I,  Containing  a  college;  instituted  after  the 
manner  of  a  college  (Hooker).  2.  A  colle- 
giate church,  was  such  as  was  built  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  cathedral,  wherein  a  number  of 
presbyters  lived  together  (Ai/Hjl'c). 

Colle'oiati:.  s.  (from  college)  A  member 
of  a  college;  a  university  man  (liymcr). 

CO'LLET.  (Kr.  from  collinu,  Latin,  the 
neck.)  1.  Something  that  went  about  the 
neck.  2.  That  part  of  a  ring  in  which  the 
stone  is  set. 

COLLE'TIA.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
class pentandria, order  monogy nia.  Corol  cain- 
panulate,  furnished  with  scale-like  folds;  ea- 
I  vxless ;  fruit,  three-grained.  One  species  only  : 
a  Brazilian  shrub  with  thick  spines  opposite, 
elliptic  very  entire  leaves;  nodding,  petiolcd 
Sowers. 

To  COLLl'DE.  >'.  a.  (rolli.Io,  Latin.)  To 
beat,  to  dash,  to  knock  together  (Hroir/i ). 

COLLI EK  (Jeremiah),  an  English  divine. 
He  was  horn  at  Stow  Qui.  in  Cambridgeshire, 
in  Ifi/iO,  ami  educated  at  Cains  college,  where 
he  proceeded  to  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  I *»7*>. 
On  entering  into  orders  he  obtained  a  living  in 
Suffolk,  which  he  afterwards  resigned,  and 
settled  in  1/ondon  :  where  he  was  appointed 
lecturer  of  (iiay's-inn.  He  was  silenced  at 
the  revolution  for  not  taking  the  oaths,  and 
became  a  zealous  nonjuror.  He  was  also  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  ior  a  libel  on  the  new  go- 
vernment,  hut  was  discharged  without  a  trial. 
He  now  turned  his  attention  to  writing  and 

"dating  hooks,  some  of  which  possess gicat 


merit ;  and  the  world  is  not  a  little  indebted  in 
him  for  the  partial  reformation  which  lis- 
taken  place  in  the  English  drama.  In  I69&I* 
attempted  to  reform  our  theatrical  entertain- 
ments, by  publishing  his  Short  View  of  iIk 
Immorality  and  Profaneness  of  the  Bngluli 
Stage;  wfiich  engaged  him  in  a  controversy 
with  the  wits  of  the  time:  but  as  Mr.  Collier 
defended  his  censures  not  only  with  wit,  hut 
with  learning  and  reason,  it  is  allowed  that  the 
decorum  observed,  for  the  most  part,  bv  suc- 
ceeding dramatic  writers,  has  been  owing  to 
his  animadversions.  Some  of  the  writers,  u  ho 
had  been  noticed  for  the  licentiousness  of  their 

(neces,  returned  virulent  answers  to  Collier's 
>ook  :  but  Dryden,  much  to  his  credit,  m-d? 
his  recantation,  and  acknowledged  bis  fault 
His  Essays  also,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  published  in 
1/09,  are  very  excellent,  Mid  the  style  is  re- 
markably neat  and  easy.  He  next  publblwd 
an  Historical  Dictionary  in  4  vols,  folio,  taken 
Chiefly  from  Moreri ;  and  this  was  followed  by 
his  Ecclesiastical  History  of  (treat  Britain,  in 
2  vols,  folio;  a  work  of  great  labour,  and  can- 
siderable  credit.  In  1/13  he  was  consecrated 
a  bishop  by  Dr.  Hickes,  who  had  himself  been 
consecrated  by  the  deprived  bishops  of  Xonrkh, 
Ely,  and  Peterborough.  He  died  in  1/26, arvi 
was  buried  in  St.  Pancras  church-yard. 

Co'j.uek.  a.  (from  caul.)  I.  A  digger  of 
coal.  2.  A  dealer  in  coal.  3.  A  ship  thj: 
carries  coal. 

COLLIERY.  *.  (from  collier.)  L  Thr 
place  where  coal  is  dug.    2.  The  coal  trade. 

CO'LLi  FLOWER,  s.  (from  caPl,  Sax.  and 
Jloivcr.)  Cauliflower. 

COLLIGATION.  *.  (colligatio,  Latin.)  A 
binding  together  (Brown). 

COLLI MA'TIOX.  *.  (from  coltimo,  Lat> 
Aim. 

CoLLiMATio.N  (Line  of)  in  a  telescope,  i* 
that  which  passes  through  the  tube,  and  rotJ 
both  the  focus  of  the  eye-piece  and  the  centrr 
of  the  object-glass. 

COLLI NEA'TI ON.  #.  (rollineo,  Latin.) 

The  act  of  aiming. 

COLLINS  (John),  an  English  mathema- 
tician.  He  was  horn  near  Oxford,  in  IfSJ, 
ami  became  a  clerk  to  Mr.  Mar,  an  omrer  iu 
the  household  of  prince  C  harles.  This  ccntle- 
man  was  fond  of  mathematics,  and  under  him 
Mr.  Collins  made  some  progress  in  thatstudr. 
He  afterwards  went  to  sea  ;  and  in  1*»32,  polv- 
lished  an  Introduction  to  Merchants'  Account*, 
in  folio,  which  was  reprinted  with  addition, 
in  1665.  This  work  was  followed  by  other* 
on  practical  mathematics;  and  some  papmio 
the  Transactions  of  the  Koyal  Society,  nf 
which  he  was  chosen  a  member.  He  was  al^' 
made  nccomptant  to  the  Koyal  Fisher)"  C*a> 
panv  :  and  wrote  several  commercial  tract* 
He  "died  in  November  lb>3. 

Mr.  Collins  was  a  very  useful  man  to  tlf 
sciences,  keeping  up  a  constant  correspondent 
with  the  most  learned  men,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  promoting  the  publication  of  ma*? 
valuable  works,  which,  hut  for  him,  »a  •' 
never  have  been  seen  by  the  public  ;  paxti*  u  - 
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lv  Dr.  Harrow's  optical  and  geometrical  lec- 
tures; his  abridgment  of  the  works  of  Archi- 
medes, Apoilonius,  and  Theodosius  ;  Branker's 
translation  of  Rhonius's  algebra,  with  Dr. 
Pell's  additions,  fee. ;  which  were  procured  by 
his  frequent  solicitations. 
It  was  a  considerable  time  after,  that  his 

[tapers  were  all  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the 
earned  and  ingenious  Mr.  William  Jones, 
F.  R.  S.  among  which  were  found  manuscripts 
u|M>u  mathematical  subjects,  of  Briggs,  Ought- 
ivd,  Barrow,  Newton,  Fell,  and  many  others. 
From  a  variety  of  letters  from  these,  and  many 
other  celebrated  mathematicians, it  appears  that 
Collins  spared  neither  pains  nor  cost  to  procure 
what  tended  to  promote  real  science  :  and  even 
many  of  the  late  discoveries  in  physical  know- 
ledge one  their  improvement  to  him  ;  for  while 
be  excited  some  to  make  kuown  every  new  and 
useful  invention,  he  employed  others  to  improve 
them.  Sometimes  he  was  peculiarly  useful,  hv 
ihewing  where  the  defect  was  in  any  useful 
branch  of  science,  pointing  out  the  difficulties 
attending  the  enquiry,  and  at  other  times  set- 
ting forth  the  advantages,  and  keeping  up  a 
spirit  and  warm  desire  for  improvement.  Mr. 
Collins  was  also  as  it  were  the  register  of  all 
the  new  improvements  made  in  the  mathema- 
tical sciences ;  the  magazine  to  which  the  cu- 
rious had  frequent  recourse:  in  so  much  that 
lie  acquired  the  appellation  of  the  English 
Mersennus.  If  some  of  his  correspondents 
had  not  obliged  him  to  conceal  their  commu- 
nications, there  could  have  beeu  no  dispute 
about  the  priority  of  the  invention  of  a  method 
of  analysis,  the  honour  of  which  evidently  be- 
long* to  Newton  ;  as  appears  undeniably  from 
the  papers  printed  in  the  Commerciuui  Epis- 
tolicuin  D.  Joaunis  Collins  etaliorum  dc  Ana- 
lysi  promota  ;  jussu  Societatis  Regia*  in  lucem 
rditum,  1J12;  a  work  that  was  made  out  from 
the  letters  in  the  possession  of  our  author. 

Colli ns  (Samuel),  an  English  physician, 
who  studied  at  Padua,  and  took  his  degree  at 
Oxford  in  1659.  He  wrote  the  Present  State 
ol  Russia,  167 It  8vo.  and  a  book  of  anatomy 
in  folio.  He  was  censor  of  the  college  iu 
1707. 

C'oLLiNs~(Anthony),  an  English  writer  of 
note.  He  was  horn  near  Ilounslow,  in  Mid- 
dlesex, 1676  ;  educated  first  at  Eton,  and  then 
at  King's  college,  Cambridge.  On  leaving  the 
university,  he  became  a  student  in  the  Temple ; 
hut  did  not  make  the  law  his  profession.  He 
cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  Locke  ami  other 
ingenious  men.  Locke  left  a  letter  to  be  deli- 
vered after  his  decease  to  Collins,  which  is  full 
of  affection  and  good  advice.  He  rendered 
himself  famous  by  some  books  against  Chris- 
tianity, particularly  one  entitled,  A  Discourse 
on  Preethinking,  1/13,  8vo. ;  and  a  Discourse 
of  the  Cirounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  8vo.  1724  ;  both  of  these  occasioned 
much  controversy.  In  1726  appeared  his 
•Scheme  of  literal  Prophecy  considered,  in 
Vo.  which  was  attacked  by  a  number  of  able 
writers,  and  defended  bv  the  author,  who  died 
uf  tl»e  stone  in  1 729.  Besides  these  works,  he 


published  several  others,  as  Priestcraft  in  Per- 
fection, I7U9  ;  an  historical  Essay  upon  the  39 
Articles  of  Religion,  1728;  a  philosophical 
Enquiry  concerning  human  Liberty,  1717, 
which  was  answered  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke. 
Most  of  his  other  pieces  were  ably  refuted  by 
Dr.  Leland. 

Collins  (William),  an  English  poet ;  born 
at  Chichester  about  1720,  and  educated  at 
Winchester  school,  from  whence  he  removed 
to  Queen's  college,  Oxford.  In  1711,  he  was 
chosen  demy  of  Magdalen  college,  where  he 
took  his  degree  of  B.  A.  and,  while  there,  pub- 
lished  his  Oriental  Eclogues.  About  17-H  he 
quitted  the  university,  and  went  to  London, 
where  he  suffered  extreme  poverty.  His  uncle 
left  him  20001.  which  saved  him  from  wretch- 
edness, but  he  did  not  live  to  spend  it.  His 
death  happened  at  Chichester  in  17»>6.  He 
had  been  deranged  in  his  intellects  for  some 
time.  Dr.  Johnson  relates,  that  he  called 
upon  him  at  Islington,  and  found  him  with  a 
book  in  his  hand  ;  on  taking  it,  out  of  curio- 
sity to  see  what  companion  a  man  of  letters 
had  chosen,  M  I  have  but  one  book  (says  Col- 
lins), but  that  i9  the  6e«r."  It  was  in  fact  a 
New  Testament,  such  as  children  carry  to 
school.  His  odes  are  very  sublime,  particularly 
that  on  the  Passions,  which  is  generally  es- 
teemed one  of  the  finest  odes  in  our  language. 

Indeed  the  poet  whose  career  was  thus  short 
and  melancholy  united  in  his  compositions  the 
brilliancy  of  a  vivid  imagination,  the  correct- 
ness of  a  classical  taste,  and  the  touching  ex- 
pression of  a  soul  susceptible  of  all  the  finer 
emotions.  Though  he  was  much  neglected  by 
his  contemporaries,  the  justice  of  posterity, 
which,  though  often  tardy,  is  generally  certain, 
has  assigned  him  an  exalted  place  among  En- 
glish poets. 

COLLINS'S    QUADRANT.      See  QlTAORANT. 

COLLIN  SON  (Peter),  an  ingenious  bo- 
tanist, born  near  Kendal,  in  Westmoreland. 
In  his  youth  he  discovered  a  strong  inclination 
to  the  study  of  natural  history  ;  and,  in  1728, 
was  elected' a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
ami  received  from  him  his  first  essays  on  elec- 
tricity. He  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  in- 
genious men  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and 
thereby  obtained  a  noble  collection  of  plants. 
When  Linneus  was  in  England,  he  formed  a 
close  friendship  with  Mr.  Collinson,  which 
continued  to  the  last.  He  died  in  I768.  (tfrat.). 

COLLINSONIA.  In  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  class  diandria,  order  monogvnia.  Corol 
unequal,  the  lower  lip  many  cleft,  capillary  ; 
seed  one,  perfect.  Two  species  only  :  one  a 
native  of  North  America,  with  yellow-pur- 
plish flowers  in  loose  spikes  :  the  other  of  Flo- 
rida, with  leaves  more  hairy  than  the  former. 

COLLl'QUABLB.  a.  (from  colliqiaite.) 
Easily  dissolved  ;  liable  to  be  melted  (Ilarvry). 

COLLI'QI  AMENT.  *.  (from  coUiquutc.) 
The  substance  to  which  any  thing  is  reduced 
by  being  melted. 

CO'LLIQUANT.  a.  (from  rolliquote.) 
That  has  the  power  of  melting  or  dissolving. 
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To  CO'LLIQU  ATE.  v.  a.  (colliqueo,  Lat.) 
To  melt;  to  dissolve  (Boyle). 

COLLIQUATiON.  *!  (colHquatio,  Latin.) 
I.  The  act  of  melting'  (Boyle).  2.  Such  a 
temperament  or  disposition  of  the  animal 
fluids  as  proceeds  from  a  lax  compares,  and 
wherein  they  flow  off  through  the  secretory 
glands  faster  than  they  ought  (Bacon). 

COLLIQUATIVE,  a.  (from  colliquatc.) 
Melting  ;  dissolvent  (Harvey). 

Colliquative  diarrhoea,  (diarrhoea  col~ 
liquativa  ;  from  colliqueo^  to  melt  or  w  aste 
away.)  A  purging  which  mostly  takes  place 
in  phthisis,  consuming  the  strength  of  the  pa- 
tient very  rapidly,  and  generally  alternating 
with  profuse  perspirations,  which  are  also 
termed  colliquative. 

COLLIQl  FFA'CTION.  *.  (collique/acio,) 
The  act  of  inching  together  (Bacon), 

COLL1SEU.M.    See  (olihEUM. 

COLLISION,  s.  (eollisio,  Latin.)  1.  The 
act  of  striking  two  ! todies  together.  2.  The 
state  of  being  struck  together  j  a  clash  (Den.). 

Collision,  in  mechanics  and  physics, 
means  the  meeting  and  mutual  striking  of  two 
or  more  bodies,  one  of  which,  at  least,  is  in 
motion.  The  most  simple  of  the  prohletns  re- 
lating to  collision  was  that  of  a  hotly  proceed- 
ing to  strike  against  another  at  rest,  or  moving 
be!  fore  it  with  less  velocity,  or  approaching  to- 
wards it.  Des  Cartes,  misled  hy  his  metaphy- 
sical principles,  which  had  induced  him  to  sup- 
pose that  the  same  quantity  of  ahsolute  motion 
always  exists  in  the  world,  concluded  that  the 
sum  of  the  motions  after  the  impact,  was  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  motions  he  fore  it.  But  the 
proposition  is  true  only  in  the  first  anil  second 
of  these  cases:  it  is  false  when  the  two  bodlei 
meet  each  other;  for  in  that  case,  the  sum  of 
the  motions  after  the  impact  is  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference of  their  motions  he  fore  it,  not  to  their 
sum.  Thus  lies  Cartes  discovered  only  part  of 
the  truth.  In  1661,  Huyghcns,  Wall  is,  and 
sir  Christopher  Wren,  all*  discovered  the  true 
laws  of  percussion  separately,  and  without  any 
communication  with  each  other,  as  has  been 
completely  proved.  The  basis  of  their  solu- 
tions is,  that  in  the  mutual  percussion  of  seve- 
ral bodies,  the  ahsolute  quantity  of  motion  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  is  the  same  after  as  before 
the  shock.  Further,  when  the  bodies  are  elas- 
tic, the  relative  velocity  is  the  same  after  as 
before  percussion.  All  this,  however,  is  upon 
the  supposition  that  bodies  arc  cither  perfectly 
hard,  or  perfectly  elastic  ;  but  as  there  do  not 
exist  in  nature  any  bodies  (which  we  know)  of 
either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  kinds,  the 
usual  theories  are  of  no  service  in  practical  me- 
chanics. The  only  theory  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  that  has  any  pretensions  to  univer- 
sality of  application  is  that  of  Don  George  Juan, 
a  Spanish  philosopher :  hut  as  it  is  very  abstruse 
and  cannot  be  described  in  small  compass,  we 
refer  the  reader  to  Gregory's  Mechanics,  book 
ii.  chap.  where  there  "is  an  ample  account 
of  this  curious  theory. 

To  CO'LLOCATE.  ».  a.  (colloco,  Latin.) 
nhtce;  to  station  j[ Bacon). 


C  O  L 

COLLOCATION,  t.  (collocatio,  Latin.) 

I.  The  act  of  placing:  disposition.  2.  The 
state  of  being  placed  (Bacon). 

COLLOCOCCLS.    See   Cordia  collc- 

COCCI'S. 

COLLOCL'TION.  *.  (collocutio,  Latin.) 
Conference ;  conversation. 

To  COLLO'Gl'E.  v.  n.  To  wheedle ;  to 
flatter.    A  low  word. 

CO'LLOP.  *.  (from  coal  and  opy  a  rasl*r 
broiled  upon  coal.)  I.  A  small  slice  of  meal 
(Drydcn).  2.  A  piece  of  any  animal  (7/ Ft- 
(range).  3.  A  child  :  in  burlesque  (Shak- 
ttpcarc). 

COLLOQUIAL,  a.  (from  colloquy.)  That 
relates  to  common  conversation. 

CO'LLOQUY.  *.  (colloquium.  Lat.)  Con- 
ference ;  conversation  ;  talk  (Taylor). 

CO*LLOYV.  #.  Black  grime  of  burnt  coal, 
or  wood  (ff'oodtcard). 

COLLI  'CTANCY.  $.  (colluctor%  Latin.) 
Tendency  to  contest  ;  opposition  of  natur»\ 

COLLI  CTATION.  8.  (co/lurtatio,  Lat.) 
Contest ;  contrariety ;  opposition  (Woodward). 

To  COLLU'DE.  v.  n.  (colludo,  Latin.)  To 
conspire  in  a  fraud  ;  to  act  in  concert. 

COLLI' M,  in  botany,  the  neck  or  uj-per 
part  of  the  tube  in  a  monopetalous  corol. 

Coi.lum,  in  anatomy.  See  Cervix  and 
Neck. 

COLLC'SION.  ».  (collusio,  Latin.)  A  de- 
ceitful compact  between  two  or  more  (Cbsr* 

COLLU'SIVE.  a.  (from  collude.)  Fraudu- 
lently concerted. 

COLLC'SIVELY.  ad.  In  a  manner  fraudu- 
lently concerted. 

COLLU'SORY.  a.  (coitudo,  Latin.)  Carry- 
iug  on  fraud  by  a  secret  concert. 

COLIX  I  HIANS,  a  religious  sect,  which 
rose  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century, 
on  occasion  of  the  indulgence  shown  to  Arin* 
by  Alexander  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  Seve- 
ral people  being  scandalized  at  so  much  cun- 
dcscension,  and,  among  the  rest,  Colluthus.  i 
priest  of  the  same  city,  he  hence  took  occasion 
for  holding  separate  assemblies,  and  by  degrees 
iroceeded  to  the  ordination  of  priests,  as  it  be 
tad  been  a  bishop.  He  was  condemned  by  » 
council  held  at  Alexand  ria  in  the  year  3>'i0. 

COLLI)  TO' 1U  I'M.  (collutorium,  from  col- 
luo,  to  wash.)  A  fluid  medicine  which  is  uvrd 
as  a  wash  for  the  mouth. 

C(  >'LLY.  *.  (from  coal.)    The  smnt  of  coal 
(Burton). 

To  Co'llv.  v.  a.  To  grime  with  coal  (Shak- 
gpeare). 

COLLY  R*E,  in  antiquity,  small  round  or- 
naments of  hair  worn  by"  women  on  thai 
necks. 

COLLY'RIUM  (collyrium,  from  Mavnto 
check,  and  f*;,  a  defluxion.)  Any  medietas 
was  formerly  so  called,  which  was  applied  with 
that  intention.  The  term  is  now  only  gi\cn  to 
fluid  applications  for  the  eyes,  or  eye-waters. 

COLMAR,  a  city  of  France,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Upper  Rhine.  Lat.  -1?.  5.V 
Lon.  7.  27  E. 
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OOLHARS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lower  Alps.  Lat.  44.  7  N. 
Lon.  H.35R. 

COLX,  a  river  which  rises  near  Clare,  in 
Suffolk,  anil  pacing  by  Halsteadand  Colches- 
ter in  E>sex,  empties  itself  into  the  German 
ocean,  between  Mersey  island  and  the  main 
land. 

COLXBROOK,  a  town  of  Bnrks,  with  a 
market  on  Wednesdays,  l^at.  51.  29  X.  Lon. 
0.  25  U\ 

COLN  R,  a  town  in  Lancashire,  with  a  mar- 
ket on  Wednesdays.  Lat.  53  5(1  X.  Lon.  *.  5  \V. 

COLOHIU.M,  an  upper  garment  without 
sleeves,  worn  by  the  ancients. 

COLOCVViHIS.  (cotocynthis,  *ox«v>9,f; 
from  **x»,  the  colon,  and  -.•<..•,  to  move  ;  be- 
eanse  of  its  gr»«at  purging  powers.)  Coloquin- 
uda.  Bitter  apple.  Bitter  gourd.  Bitter 
caruuiher.  The  fruit  which  is  the  medicinal 
part  ii f  this  plant  tucnmis  colneynthis  ;  foliis 
multifidis,  potnis  glohosis  glahris.  is  imported 
from  Turkey.  Its  spongy  membranous  me- 
dulla or  pith  is  directed  for  use;  it  has  a 
nauseous,  acrid,  and  intensely  bitter  taste  ;  and 
is  a  powerful  irritating  cathartic.  In  doses  of 
ten  and  twehe  grains  it  operates  with  great  ve- 
hrmence,  frequently  producing  violent  gripes, 
Moody  stools,  and  disordering  the  whole 
«vsr«m.  It  is  recommended  in  various  com- 
plaint*, as  worms,  mania,  dropsy,  epilepsy, 
lie. ;  but  is  seldom  resorted  to,  except  where 
other  more  mild  remedies  have  been  used 
without  success,  and  then  only  in  the  form  of 
the  ex  tract  urn  eoloevnthidis  compositum  and 
the  pilula  ex  colocynthide  cum  aloe  of  the 
pharoiacopoeins.    See  Cucumis. 

COLOli.NE,  (anciently  Colonia  Agripp.) 
an  ancient  city  of  (iermany,  capital  of  an  elec- 
torate of  the  same  name,  with  a  bishop's  see 
and  a  university.  It  contains  1U  collegiate, 
and  IU  parochial  churches,  -1  abbeys,  17  mo- 
nasteries, -10  nunneries,  and  about  50  chapels. 
Cologne  is  the  birth-place  of  Rubens.  It  is 
fortifiVd  in  the  ancient  manner,  and  is  a  free 
imperial  city :  although  the  elector  has  a 
palace  here,  "lie  has  not  the  liberty  of  staying 
lo  it  for  many  days  together.  The  inhabitants 
are  generally  Roman  catholics,  but  there  are 
some  protestants,  who  have  their  public  wor- 
ship at  Mnlheim,  three  miles  from  the  city. 
Cologne  is  built  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine. 
Lat.  50.  55  X.  Lon.  7.  10  Ii. 

Cologne,  an  electorate  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Lower  Rhine,  bounded  on  the  X.  by 
the  duchy  of  Cleves  and  (iuelderland,  on  the 
E.  by  the  dochy  of  Berg,  on  the  S.  by  the  arch- 
bishopric of  'J  reves,  and  on  the  \V.  by  the 
duchy  of  .1  aliens.  The  elector  is  archchanccl- 
lor  of  the  empire  for  Italy. 

Cologne  earth,  a  substance  used  in 
paint:ug,  much  approaching  to  amber  in  its 
ifruetnre,  and  of  a  deep  brown.  It  has  gene- 
rally been  esteemed  a  genuine  earth,  but  has 
l*en  discovered  to  contain  a  great  deal  of  ve- 
getable matter,  and,  indeed,  is  a  very  singular 
substance.  It  is  dag  in  Germany  and  France : 
the  quantities  consumed  in  painting  in  London 
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are  brought  from  Cologne,  where  it  is  found 
very  plentifully  :  but  our  own  kingdom  is  not 
without  it,  it  being  found  near  Birmingham, 
and  on  the  Mcndip-hills,  in  Somersetshire; 
but  what  has  been  y<*t  found  there  is  not  so 
pure  or  fine  as  that  imported  from  Cologne. 

COL< ).M BA.  (colombo.)  Colombo.  Calnm- 
ba  Colombo.  Calumba.  The  root  so  called 
is  imported  from  Colomha  in  Ceylon,  in  circu- 
lar, brown  knobs,  wrinkled  on  their  outer  sur- 
face, yellowish  within,  and  consisting  of  corti- 
cal, woody,  and  medullary  lamina.  Its  smell 
is  aromatic;  its  taste  pungent  and  nauseously 
bitter.  It  is  much  esteemed  as  a  tonic  in  dys- 
peptic and  bilious  cases.  A  tincture  is  direct- 
ed by  the  colleges. 

COLOMBO,  or  Columbo,  a  town  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  island  of  Cevlon,  in  the  East 
Indies.  It  belongs  to  the  Dutch.  Lat.  7.  10 
X.  Lon.  80.  25  K. 

COLOMXA  (Fabio),  a  very  learned  bota- 
nist, born  at  Naples  about  the  year  1567.  He 
became  skilled  in  the  languages,  in  music,  de- 
signing, painting,  and  the  mathematics;  and 
died  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 
He  wrote,  1.  *jTo-'ae<r,&,  sen  Plantarnm  ali- 
quot (ac  pisciuui)  historia.  2.  Minus  cogni- 
tarum  ranorumque  stirpium  imT.wc ;  iternque 
de  aquatilibus,  uliisquc  nonnullis  animalibus, 
libel  I  us;  and  other  works. 

COLON,  (colon,  **xo»;  from  xe,>».-,  hollow; 
because  it  is  generally  found  hollow  in  the 
dead  body.)  The  second  portion  of  the  large 
intestines.  See  Intestines,  and  Anatomy, 

Colon,  in  grammar,  a  point  or  character 
marked  thus  (:),  shewing  the  preceding  sen- 
tence to  be  perfect  or  entire  ;  only  that  some 
remark,  farther  illustration,  or  other  matter 
connected  therewith,  is  subjoined.  See  Punc- 
tuation. 

COLOXEL,  in  military  matters,  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  a  regiment,  whether  horse, 
foot,  or  dragoons.  Skinner  derives  the  word 
from  colony ;  being  of  opinion,  the  chiefs  of 
colonies,  called  coloniales,  might  give  the  name 
to  chiefs  of  forces.  In  the  French  and  Spanish 
armies,  colonel  is  confined  to  the  infantry  and 
dragoons  :  the  commanding  officer  of  a  regi- 
ment of  horse  they  usually  call  mestre  de 
camp.  Formerly,  instead  of  colonel,  the 
French  used  the  "word  coronel ;  and  this  old 
spelling  comes  nearer  to  our  common  way  of 
pronouncing  the  word  colonel.  A  colonel  may 
put  an  officer  of  his  regiment  in  arrest,  but 
must  acquaint  the  general  with  it.  He  is  not 
allowed  a  guard,  only  a  sentry  from  the  quar- 
ter-guard. 

Colonel- Lieutenant,  he  who  commands  a  re- 
giment of  guards,  whereof  the  king,  prince,  or 
other  person  of  the  first  rmilience.il  colonel. 
These  colonel-lieutenants  have  always  a 
colonel's  commission,  and  are  usually  geneial 
officers. 

Lieutenant-Colon*  I,  the  second  officer  in  a 
regiment,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  captains, 
and  commands  in  the  absence  of  the  colonel. 

CO'LONELSHIP.  #.  (from  colonel.)  The 
office  or  character  of  colonel  (Stci/t). 
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COLON  1 A  AGRIPP1NA  I  HlORi'M,  in 
ancient  geography,  a  town  seated  on  llie  hanks 
of  tlie  Rhine,  now  Cologne. 

To  C<  KLOMSE.  v.  a.  (from  colony.)  To 
plant  with  inhabitants  (//owe/). 

COLONNADE,  in  architecture,  a  peristyle 
of  -,t  circular  figure ;  or  a  series  of  columns  dis- 
posed  in  a  circle,  and  insulated  within  side. 
A  Polystylc  Colonnade,  is  that  whose  number 
of  columns  is  too  great  to  he  taken  in  by  the 
eye  at  a  single  view.  Such  is  the  colonnade  of 
the  palace  of  St.  Peter's  at  Home,  consisting  of 
2*  1  columns  of  the  Doric  order,  each  above 
four  feet  and  a  half  diameter,  all  in  Tiburt'.ne 
warble. 

COLONY,  a  company  of  people  transplant- 
ed into  a  remote  province  in  order  to  cultivate 
and  inhabit  it.  We  may  distinguish  three 
kind  of  colonies.  1.  Those  serving  to  ease 
the  inhabitants  of  a  country  where  the  people 
are  become  too  numerous.  2.  Those  esta- 
blished by  victorious  princes  in  the  middle  of 
vanquished  nations,  to  keep  them  in  awe  and 
obedience.  3.  Colonics  of  Commerce  ;  which 
may  be  so  called,  because,  in  effect,  it  is  trade 
that  is  the  sole  occasion  and  object  of  their 
being  established.  Of  the  last  kind  of  colo- 
nies we  must  chiefly  reckon  those  established 
by  the  British,  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
&c.  within  the  two  last  centuries,  and  which 
they  continue  still  to  establish  in  several  parts 
of  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  the  islands  in 
the  South  seas;  either  to  keep  up  a  regular 
commerce  with  the  natives,  or  to  cultivate  the 
ground,  by  planting  sugar  canes,  indigo,  to- 
bacco, and  other  commodities. 

On  the  subject  of  colonies,  a  subject  far  too 
copious  to  be  properly  discussed  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  an  article  in  a  general  dic- 
tionary, we  would  refer  to  Smith's  Wealth  of 
Nations,  h.  iv.  chap.  7- ♦  ltobettson's  Hist,  of 
America,  vol.  iii. ;  Brougham  on  Colonial  Po- 
licy; and  Talleyrand's  Essay  "n  Colonies. 

COLOPHON,  an  ancient  town  of  Asia 
Minor,  now  Belvidere. 

COLOPHO'NIA.  (colojthonia,  Krt«?«.«, 
the  city  from  whence  it  was  first  brought  ) 
Be.sina  nigra.  The  black  resin  which  remains 
in  the  retort  after  distilling  the  common  resin 
with  a  strong  tire. 

COLOQtIN  I  IDA.   See  Colocyntiiis. 

CO'LOKATE.  a.  (cohratus,  Latin.)  Co- 
loured; dved;  stained  with  tome  colour  (Hat/). 

COLORATION,  s.  (eo/oro,  Latin.)  *  I. 
The  art  or  practice  of  colouring  (Bacon).  2. 
The  state  of  being  coloured  (Bacon). 

COLORATL* RA,  in  music,  any  variations 
or  extemporary  embellishments  which  serve 
to  render  the  piece  agreeable. 

COLORIFIC,  a.  (colorijicus,  Lat.)  That 
has  the  power  of  producing  colours  (Actcton). 

Colorific  earths,  in  oryctology,  a  class 
of  earths  in  the  system  of  hirwan  character, 
ised  by  the  stain  or  tinct  they  leave  upon  the 
lingers.  It  consists  of  four  families,  red,  yel- 
low, black,  and  green.  The  red  colorific  earth 
of  Kirwan  is  the  reddle  or  red  chalk,  roethel- 
vcrn;  crayon  rnvge,  Brock  :  its  hue  is  that  of 


a  dark  cochineal,  midway  between  brick  and 
blood-red.  It  differs  from  red  ochre*  merely 
by  containing  more  argil.  The  red  colour  pro- 
ceeds from  oxygenation  and  the  absence  of  ,n  id. 
The  yellow,  gclleharde.  Lcske.  0.  I09S  i*  of  an 
ochre  yellow,  and  chiefly  differs  from  common 
yellow  ochres  by  containing,  like  the  red,  a 
greater  proportion  of  argil;  the  more  iron  it 
holds,  for  tin*  most  part  the  deeper  its  yellow. 
The  black,  black  chalk,  schwartz  kreidr, 
3,792,  pierrc  noire  of  Brisson,  is  of  a  greyish 
black  colour,  and  contains  a  little  sulphuric 
acid.  The  green  colorific  earth,  Le*kr,  0.UU3, 
is  of  a  greyish-green  colour;  found  generally 
in  lumps  in  the  cavities  of  other  stones,  or  ex- 
ternally investing  them.  It  consists  of  siles, 
argil,  iron  not  much  oxygenated,  and  oxvd  of 
nickel,  whence  the  green  hue  is  obtained,  in- 
dependently of  a  certain  portion  of  wafer. 
Kirwan's  Klein,  of  Mineralogy,  vol.  i.  See 
also  the  article  Mineralogy  in  this  work. 

COLORNO,  a  town  of  Parma,  in  Italy,  8 
miles  from  Pan....  Lat  4 1.5 1  N.  Lon.  10.  22  K. 

COLOSSI ANS  (Epistle  to  the),  in  biblical 
literature,  a  canonical  epistle  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. Dr.  Doddridge  is  of  opinion  (Family 
Expositor,  vol.  v.)  that  Paul  wrote  this  epistle 
at  the  same  time  with  that  to  the  Ephesians, 
and  that  they  were  both  sent  together  by  Tr- 
chieus  ami  Onesimns,  towards  the  close  of 
Paul's  first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  which  was 
about  the  year  of  our  Lord  f»3,  or  the  uintb  of 
the  emperor  Nero. 

Colosse  was  a  large  and  opulent  city  of 
Phrygia  in  Asia  Minor,  and  stood  not  far  from 
Laodicea.  It  has  been  lately  a  prevailing  opi- 
nion that  the  christians  at  Colosse  and  Laodi- 
cea were  not  converted  by  Paul ;  but  Dr. 
Lardner  has  written  an  express  dissertation  U 
prove  that  the  church  of  Colosse  was  of  that 
apostle's  planting,  and  that  the  christians  there 
were  his  friends,  disciples,  and  converts. 

The  Cohissians  appear  from  this  epistle  to 
have  borne  an  honourable  character  for  their 
piety  and  zeal  for  the  gospel ;  but  were  in  some 
danger  of  being  drawn  aside  by  the  subtleties 
of  the  heathen  philosophers,  and  the  insinua- 
tion- of  some  Jewish  zealots,  who  in»is:ed 
upon  the  necessity  of  conforming  to  the  M»> 
saic  law.  Accordingly  the  grand  design  »f 
this  epistle  is  to  excite  the  Colossians  by  the 
most  persuasive  arguments  to  a  temper  and 
behaviour  worthy  their  sacred  character,  and 
to  secure  them  from  the  influence  of  tho*e 
Pagan  sophists  or  Jewish  bigots,  who  woo  id 
seduce  them  from  the  purity  of  the  Christian 
faith.  For  arguments  in  proof  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  this  epistle,  deduced  from  its  coinci- 
dences with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  see  Pa- 
ley's  Nora?  Paulina?,  pp.  27*— See  also 
Ui'shorne  on  the  Colossians. 

COLOSSUS,  a  statue  of  enormous  or  gi- 
gantic size.  The  most  eminent  of  this  ki&d 
was  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes ;  a  statue  of  Apollo, 
so  high,  that  ships  passed  with  full  sails  be- 
twixt its  legs.  It  was  the  workmanship  of 
Chares,  a  disciple  of  Lysippus;  who  spent 
twelve  years  in  making  it :  it  was  at  length 
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OTfrtlimtrn  l»y  an  earthquake,  after  having 
stood  13(H) years.  Its  height  was  six  score  ami 
mx  feet:  there  were  few  people  could  fathom 
its  thumb. 

Thr  Colossus  lav  neglected  on  the  ground 
M>l  years,  when,  about  tlip  year  of  our  Lord 
t»/2  Moawyas,  the  6th  caliph  or  emperor  of  the 
Saracens,  made  himself  master  of  llhodes,  and 
aftrnrarda  sold  their  statu?,  reduced  to  frag- 
ment*, to  a  Jewish  merchant,  who  loaded  900 
camels  with  the  metal,  so  that,  allowing  800 
pounds  weight  for  each  load,  the  hrass  of  the 
Colossus,  after  the  diminution  which  it  had 
tostained  by  rnst,  and  probably  by  theft, 
imountrd  to  JiO  thousand  pounds  "weight. 
The  basis  that  supported  it  was  of  a  triangular 
6pre:  its  extremities  were  sustained  by  sixty 
pillars  of  marble.  There  was  a  winding  stair- 
case to  go  up  to  the  top  of  it ;  from  whence  one 
might  discover  Syria,  and  the  ships  that  went 
to  figypt,ina  great  looking-glass  that  was  hung 
about  the  neck  of  the  statue.  This  enormous 
statue  was  not  the  only  one  that  attracted  atten- 
tion in  the  city  of  Rhodes.  I'linv  reckons  100 
other  colosxttses,  not  so  large,  which  rose  majes- 
tically in  its  different  quarters. 

HiLOSSE'AN.  a.  (eo/Ww*,  Lat.)  Giant- 
like. 

COLOSWAR,  a  town  of  Transylvania, 
where  the  s-uates  have  their  meetings,  250 
miles  E.  bv  S.  of  Vienna.  Lat.  Ju\  53  N. 
Uo.  23.  15"  E. 

COLOUR.  #.  (color,  Latin.)  1.  The  ap- 
pearance of  bodies  to  the  eye  only  ;  hue  ;  die 
fAVrfosj).  2.  The  appearance  of  blood  in  the 
face  (Dryden).  3.  The  tint  of  the  painter 
(Popr).  4.  The  representation  of  any  thing 
laperocially  examined  (Strift).  5.  Conceal- 
ment; palliation  (K.  Charles),  ti.  Appear- 
ance; false  show  (tintdlcn).  /•  Kind;  spe- 
cies; character  (JShaktpeare).  S.  In  the  plu- 
ral, a  standard  ;  an  ensign  of  war  (Kno/lrs). 

To  Co'lour.  p.  a.  (co/oro,  Latin.)  I.  To 
mark  with  some  hue,  or  die  (.Yew/on).  2.  To 
palliate;  to  excuse  (Raleigh).  3.  To  make 
plausible  (Jldditou). 

To  Co'lour.  r.  it.  To  blush.  A  low  word. 

Colour,  in  natural  philosophy,  that  pro- 
perty of  bodies  which  affects  the  sight  only;  or 
'Jut  property  possessed  by  the  elementary  rays  of 
Tigfet,  separated  by  any  means  whatever,  of  exciting 
ia  ui  iMK-rent  sensations  according  to  their  different 
refrangibility.  Thus  colour  may  be  considered  in 
two  respects,  as  it  regards  bodies  in  general,  and  as  it 
is  produced  by  solar  light. 

Before  the  time  of  sir  I.  Newton,  the  notions 
concerning  colour  were  very  vague  and  wild. 
Tie  Pythagoreans  calltd  colour  the  superficies  of 
todies:  Plato  said  that  it  was  a  flame  issuing  from 
then :  according  to  Zeno,  it  was  the  first  confi- 
guration of  matter:  and  Aristotle  said  it  was  that 
*kich  made  bodies  actually  transparent.  Des- 
cartes accounted  colour  a  modification  of  light, 
»nd  he  imagined  that  the  difference  of  colour 
proceeds  from  the  prevalence  of  the  direct  or 
rotatory  motion  of  the  particles  of  light.  Cri- 
maldt,  Decbales,  and  many  others,  imagined  that 
d>«  differences  of  colour  depended  upon  the  quick 


or  slow  vibrations  of  a  certain  elastic  medium 
with  which  the  universe  is  filled,  ltohault  con- 
ceived, that  the  different  colours  were  made  by  the 
rays  of  light  entering  the  eye  at  different  angles 
widi  respect  to  the  optic  axis.  And  Dr.  Hooke 
imagined  that  colour  is  caused  by  the  sensation  of 
the  oblique  or  uneven  pulses  of  light ;  which  being 
capable  of  no  more  than  two  varieties,  l:e  con- 
cluded there  could  be  no  more  than  two  primary 
colours. 

Natural  philosophers  were  formerly  of  opinion, 
that  the  solar  light  was  simple  and  uniform,  with- 
out  any  difference  or  variety  in  its  parts,  and  that 
the  different  colours  of  objects  were  made  by  refrac 
tion,  reflection,  or  shadows.  But  Newton  taught 
them  the  errors  of  their  former  opinions ;  he  shewed 
them  to  dissect  a  single  ray  of  light  with  the  minutest 
precision,  and  demonstrated  that  every  ray  was 
itself  a  composition  of  several  rays  all  of  different 
colours,  each  of  which  when  separate  held  to  its  own 
nature,  simple  and  unchanged  by  every  experiment 
that  could  be  tried  upon  it.  Or  to  be  more  particular, 
light  is  not  ull  similar  and  homogenial,  but  com- 
pounded of  heterogenial  and  dissimilar  rays,  some  of 
which  in  like  instances  being  more  refrangible,  and 
others  less  refrangible,  and  those  which  are  most  re- 
frangible are  also  most  reflexible;  and  according  as 
they  differ  in  refrangibility  and  reflexibility,  the)-  are 
endowed  with  the  power  of  exciting  in  us  sensation* 
of  i  Liferent  colours. 

Sect.  1.     TJtcory  of  I .ight  and  Colours. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton's  theory  of  light  and  colours 
is  striking  and  beautiful  in  itself,  and  deduced  from 
clear  and  decisive  experiments,  and  may  be  almost 
said  to  demonstrate  clearly, 

1st,  'II. at  lights  which  differ  in  colour,  differ  also  in 
degrees  of  refrangibility. 

2d,  That  the  light  of  the  sun.  notwithstanding 
its  uniform  appearance,  consists  of  rays  differently 
refrangible. 

:td,  That  those  rays  which  are  more  refrangible 
than  others,  are  also  more  reflexible. 

4tb,  That  as  the  rays  of  light  differ  in  degrees 
of  refrangibility  and  reflexibility,  so  they  also  differ 
in  their  disposition  to  exhibit  this  or  that  particular 
colour;  and  that  colours  are  not  qualifications  of 
light  derived  from  refractions  or  reflections  of  natural 
bodies,  as  was  generally  believed,  but  original  and 
connate  properties,  which  are  different  in  different 
rays,  some  rays  being  disposed  to  exhibit  a  red  celour 
and  no  other,  and  some  a  green  and  no  other,  and  so 
of  the  rest  of  the  prismatic  colours. 

5th,  That  the  light  of  the  sun  consists  of  violet- 
making,  indigo-making,  blue  making,  green  making, 
yellow  mtiking,  orange-making,  and  red-making  rays  ; 
and  all  of  lhe»e  are  different  in  their  digress  of  re- 
frangibility and  reflexibility  ;  for  the  rays  which  pro- 
duce red  colours  are  the  least  refrangible,  and  those 
that  make  the  viol.t  the  most;  and  the  rest  are 
more  or  less  refrangible  as  tiny  approach  either  of 
uY.se  extremes,  in  the  othir  already  mentioned  :  that 
is,  orange  is  least  refiangible  next  to  red.  yellow  next 
to  orange,  and  so  on ;  so  that  to  the  same  degree 
of  refrangibility  there  ever  belongs  the  same  colour, 
and  to  the  same  colour  the  same  degree  of  refran- 
gibility. 

Lth,  Every  homogeneal  ray,  considered  apart,  is 
refracted  according  to  one  and  the  same  rule,  so  that 
its  sine  of  incidence  is  to  its  sine  of  refraction  in  a 
given  ratio ;  that  is,  every  different  coloured  ray  has 
a  different  ratio  belonging  to  it. 

7th,  The  speties  of  colour,  and  degree  of  rt- 
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frang'bili'y  and  rrflexibility,  proper  to  any  particular 
«»ri  of  rays,  is  not  mutable  by  reflection  or  refraction 
from  natural  bodies,  nor  by  any  other  cause  that  has 
been  yt  observed.  When  any  one  Wind  of  lays  has 
been  !^par:iied  from  those  of  other  kinds,  it  lias  obsti- 
nately retained  its  colours,  notwithstanding  all  endea- 
vours to  biing  a!mut  a  change. 

8  th,  Yet  seeming  transmutations  of  colours  may  be 
maJe,  w'ure  there  is  any  mixture  of  diveis  sort*  of 
rays;  for,  in  Mich  mixtures,  the  compon.nl  colour* 
appear  not,  but,  by  their  mutually  alloying  each  other, 
constitute  an  intermediate  colour. 

I'tli,  1 here  are  therefoie  two  sorts  of  colour,  the 
one  oiin'mal  and  sin  p!e,  the  other  compcunded  of 
these;  and  all  the  colours  in  the  universe  ire  e.lher 
the  colours  of  homogctieal,  simple  I'ght,  or  rom- 
pounded  of  these  mixed  together  tn  certain  propor- 
tions. The  colours  of  simple  light  are.  as  we  ob- 
served before,  violet,  indigo,  blue,  grren,  yellow, 
orange,  ami  red.  together  with  an  indefinite  variety 
of  iitte-'tutdiaie  grad  ttinn*.  The  colours  of  com- 
pounded light  are  differently  compounded  of  these 
simple  rays,  mixed  in  various  prnp<irtions:  thus  a 
mixtur.  of  yi -How-making  and  blue  making  rays  ex- 
htl  i's  a  green  colour,  and  a  mixture  of  red  and)  Row 
makes  an  orange;  and  in  any  colour  the  same  in 
specie  with  the  primary  ones  may  be  produced  by 
tie  composition  of  the  two  colours  next  adjacent 
in  the  series  of  colours  generated  by  the  prism, 
wrer.of  the  one  is  next  more  refrangible,  and  the 
other  next  lets  refrangible.  But  this  is  not  the 
ease  with  those  which  are  situated  at  too  great  a 
di»'atue;  orange  and  indigo  do  not  produce  the 
Iniernunli.  te  green,  nor  scarlet  and  green  the  inter, 
mediate  yellow. 

Huh,  The  most  surprising  and  wonderful  com 
position  of  ii_hl  is*  that  of  whiteness;  there  is  no 
one  sort  of  rays  which  can  alone  exhibit  that  co- 
lour: it  is  ever  compounded,  and  to  its  composi- 
tion all  the  aforesaid  primary  colours  are  requisite. 

I  Ith,  As  whiteness  is  product d  by  a  copious  re- 
fln-t'on  of  rays  of  all  sors  of  colours,  when  lh>  re  is  a 
due  proportion  in  the  mixture;  »o,  on  the  contrary, 
bWknt-ss  is  produced  by  a  suffi>cation  and  absorp- 
tion of  the  inc:d.nt  light,  whiih  being  slopped  and 
suppressed  in  the  black  body,  is  not  reflected  out 
waid.  but  re!l  cted  and  refracted  within  the  body  t.ll 
it  be  st  tied  and  lost. 

New  ton's  method  of  accounting  for  the  different 
colours  of  todies,  frcm  their  reflect:?-^  lliis  or  that 
kmd  of  rays  nm*t  copiously,  is  so  eaky  and  natural,, 
thai  his  system  quickly  overcame  all  objections  and 
to  this  d;iy  continues  to  be  a'most  universally  be- 
lieved.  It  is  n<  w  cot:>moiily  acknowledged,  that 
the  light  of  the  sun.  which  to  us  steins  perfectly 
hou-oi;onral  and  wh  te.  is  composed  of  no  fewer 
than  seven  ditfere*  t  colours,  via.  red.  orange,  yelk  w, 
grren,  blue,  purple,  and  violet  or  indigo.  A  body 
winch  app  ars  of  and  Colour,  both  the  property 
of  reflecting  the  red  rays  more  powerfully  than  any 
of  the  others;  ai  d  so  of  the  orange,  yellow,  green, 
&r.  A  bode  whith  is  of  a  black  colour,  instead  of 
reflecting,  absoib*  all  or  the  greatest  part  of  the  rays 
that  fall  upon  it;  and,  on  the  contrary,  t  b>  «ly  ulit.-h 
apjtear*  mh'te,  reflets  the  greatest  part  of  tlie  rats 
ind'scriptinalely,  without  separating  the  one  frvm 
the  other. 

Sacr  1 1.  Of  the  Sj*tratioit  of  the  original  R-iyt  of 
Light,  f»y  Jf  TfA-fiivJ  or  Tramnnistun^bnt  Jr^-nrf- 
in/p  on  the  TKekntu  of  Vx  Medium  up.  a  vhkh 
t*i     art  i»c\  Ut.t 

The  foundation  of  a  rational  theory  being  laid, 


it  next  became  natural  to  inquire  by  what  pec  a. 
liar  mechanism,  in  the  structure  of  each  particular 
body  it  was  fated  to  reflect  one  kind  of  rays  more 
than  another.  This  sir  Isaac  Newton  attributes  to 
tbe  density  of  these  bodies.  Tin*  subject  however 
is  not  so  clear  as  the  prereding;  lor  the  present 
theory  suggests  many  doubts  to  everv  ioquisU  te 
mind,  and  is  allowed  by  all  to  b.'  attended  with  dif- 
ficulties. 'I  here  are  no  optical  experiments,  bow. 
ever,  in  which  sir  Isaac  Newton  seems  to  hare 
taken  more  pains  than  those  relating  to  tbe  rings 
of  colours  winch  appear  in  thm  plates,  sod  wbittt 
we  now  propose  to  exnla'n.  In  all  bis  obserratinas 
and  invesiigat  ons  concermng  them,  he  discovers 
the  greatest  sagacity,  Loth  ?s  a  philosopher  sod 
a  mathematician. 

The  bubbles  which  children  blow  with  •  nmtore 
of  soap  and  water  were  observed  by  Dr.  Hooke  to 
exhibit  various  colours  according  to  their  tbiaorsa, 
and  that  when  they  have  a  considerable  degree  of 
thi«  k-  e>»  they  appear  colourless;  Irotn  this  tbe  pre- 
sent theory  has  take  .  its  rise.  It  is  thus  that  things 
overlooked  by  tl-e  rest  of  mankind,  are  often  the  n.ost 
fertile  in  suggesting  hints  to  those  who  are  habituated 
to  reflection. 

6»ir  Isaac  Newton  blew  up  a  large  bubble  from  a 
strong  mixture  of  soap  and  water,  and  set  himself 
attentively  to  consider  tbe  different  changes  of  colour 
it  underwent,  from  its  er  largement  to  its  dissolution, 
lie  in  genera)  perceived  that  the  thinner  tbe  plate 
of  water  which  composed  tbe  sides  of  the  bubble, 
the  more  it  reflected  the  violet  colour  ray  ;  and  that 
in  proportion  as  the  sides  of  tbe  bobble  were  more 
thick  and  dense,  the  more  they  reflected  tbe  red: 

h.  ih.-re'oif  was  ind  ovd  to  Lr!  ive,  that  the  rri- jm 
of  all  bodies  proceeded  from  the  thick  news  and  drestfy 
of  the  little  transparent  plates  of  which  they  arc  coo- 
p  »std.  To  bring  this  opinion  nearer  to  certainty, 
it  was  necessary  to  measure  tbe  thickness  of  the 
plate  of  water  which  composed  the  bubble:  but  tan 
was  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  aa  the  bubble  was 
of  itself  of  tco  transient  a  nature  to  undergo  tie 
necessaiy  experiments. 

Our  \  hilos*  p'rer,  ever  fertile  in  expedients,  re- 
collected i  a» -ng  cbsirvid,  that  as  two  prisms  were 
compressed  hard  together,  in  crder  to  male  their 
sides  (whieh  happe  ed  1©  be  a  little  convex  J  touch 
one  another,  they  were  both  as  perfectly  trsoapa* 
rent  in  the  place  of  contact  as  if  they  had  bees 
bot  one  piece  of  g'^ss;  but  that  round  the  pr>int 
of  contact,  where  the  glasses  were  a  little  sepa- 
r.  ed  from  each  other,  rings  of  different  cviovrt 
appeared. 

To  observe  more  accurately  the  order  of  the 
colours  produced  in  this  manner,  be  placed  a  glass 
lens,  whose  convexity  was  very  small,  upon  a 
plane  glass.  Now  it  is  evident,  that  those  would 
only  touch  at  one  particular  point ;  and  therefore, 
at  all  ether  places  between  tbe  adjacent  surfaces, 
a  tl:iu  plate  of  air  was  interposed,  whose  tha-cne* 
increased  in  a  certain  ratio,  according  to  the  distaste 
from  the  pomt  of  contact. 

He  pressed  these  glasses  slowly  together,  hj 
w!ii,h  mtans  the  colours  very  soon  emerged,  saw 
appeared  distinct  to  a  considerable  distance;  Best 
to  the  peiiucid  central  spot  made  by  the  coetaet 
of  the  glasses,  succeeded  blue,  white,  yefkrw. 
and  red.  The  blue  was  very  little  in  quantity,  aw 
could  be  discern  any  violet  in  it;  but  the  yellcv 
a... J  red  were  rery  copious,  extending  about  as  <*r 
as  the  white,  and  four  or  five  times  as  far  as  thr 
Hue.     Tbe  next  circuit    immediately   surround  t>; 
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of  violet,  blue,  green,  yellow,  and 
red ;  all  thete  were  very  copious  except  the  green, 
which  was  very  little  In  quantity,  and  seemed  more 
niot  and  dilute  than  the  other  colours.  Tlie  third 
rirrle  cf  colours  was  purple,  blue,  green,  yellow,  and 
red ;  in  this  the  purple  was  more  reddish  than  the 
riolet  in  the  former  circuit,  nr.d  the  green  was  more 
conspicuous,  being  as  bright  and  copious  as  nv  of 
the  other  colours,  except  ihe  yellow ;  the  red  was 
also  somewhat  faded.  The  fouth  circle  consisted  of 
green  and  red  ;  the  green  was  copious  and  lively,  in- 
dininji  on  one  side  to  blue,  on  the  other  to  yellow, 
but  there  was  neither  violet,  blue,  nor  yellow  ;  and  the 
red  wss  very  imperfect  and  dirty.  Ea  h  ouler  circuit 
cc  nue  was  more  obscure  than  those  within,  lite  the 
circular  wave*  upon  a  disturbed  sheet  of  water,  till 
tsey  at  last  ended  in  perfect  whiteness. 

As  the  colours  were  thus  found  to  vary  accord- 
ing to  tbe  diflereut  distances  of  the  glass  plates 
from  each  other,  sir  Isaac  judged  that  they  pro. 
reeded  from  the  difTerent  thickness  of  the  plate 
of  ait,  intercepted  betweeu  the  glumes;  and  that 
this  plate  was  by  the  mere  circumstance  of  thin, 
ness  or  thickness  disposed  to  reflect  or  transmit 
tats  or  that  particular  odour ;  fron  whence  he  con- 
ducted, as  before  observ  d,  that  the  colours  of  all 
cslural  bodies  d  pended  on  their  component  partieh  s. 
He  ;ilso  constructed  a  table,  wherein  the  thicWni-ss  of 
t  plate,  necessary  to  reflec  t  any  particular  colour,  was 
expressed  in  parts  of  an  inch,  divided  into  1,UUU,000 
partv 

It  ha*  been  already  observed,  that  the  thin  plates, 
made  use  of  in  tbe  difler.nt  experiments,  reflected 
some  bods  of  rays  in  particular  parts,  and  trans, 
cm  ted  others  in  the  same  parts.  Hence  the  coloured 
nngs  appeared  variously  disposed,  according  a;  they 
»<-re  newed  by  reflet  led  or  transmitted  light ;  that 
is.  according  as  the  plates  were  or  were  not  held  up 
between  the  eye  and  the  window.  That  we  may  un- 
dmtand  this  better,  the  following  table  has  been 
farmed.  On  one  side  are  n  eniiomd  the  colours  ap- 
pearing on  the  plates  by  reflected  bJit,  and  on  the 
other  those  which  are  perceptible  when  the  glasses 
are  held  between  the  eye  and  the  window.  The  cen- 
tre, when  the  glasses  are  in  full  contact,  is  perfectly 
transparent;  this  »pot,  therefore,  when  viewed  by  re- 
flected light,  appears  black,  because  it  transmits  all 
the  rsys ;  and  for  the  same  reason  it  appears  white, 
riewed  by  transmitted  light. 


Colours  by  transmitted  light . 
White 

Yellowish -red 
Black- 
Violet 
Blue 
White 
Yellow 
Red 
Violet 
Blue 
Green 
Yellow 

Red 

Blueish-greeo 
Red 

Blueish-green 


rrjlci  ted  light. 
Black 
Blue 
White 

Yellow 
Rrd 

Vi.Oet 

Blue 

Green 

Yellow 

Red 

Purple 

Blue 

Green  ) 

Yellow  V 

Rrd  S 

Green 

Red 

Greenish-blue 
Red 


the  ring*  produced  by  transmitted 


with  those  produced  by  reflected  light,  the  white  is 
found  opposed  to  the  black,  the  red  to  the  blue, 
the  yellow  to  the  violet,  and  the  green  to  a  colour 
composed  of  red  and  violet;  in  other  words,  ihe 
parts  of  the  glass  that  when  looked  at  a'e  white, 
app  ar  black  on  looking  through  the  glass;  and 
on  tbe  contrary,  those  which  appear  black  in  the 
first  instance,  appear  white  in  the  second  ;  and  so 
of  the  other  colours.  Dr  T.  Young  has  coi  liived 
an  apparatus  for  exhibiting  and  measuring  th- se 
thin  rings  and  plates;  a  description  of  which  may 
l»e  seen  in  Nicholson's  Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.  'JWi. 
Newton  has  shewn,  that  the  rays  of  any  particu- 
lar colour  are  disposed  to  be  reflected,  when  the 
thicknesses  of  the  phite  of  air  are  as  the  numVrs 
1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  II,  &.c.  and  that  the  same  rays  are 
disposed  to  be  transmitted  at  the  Intermediate 
thicknesses,  which  are  as  the  numbers  0,  2,  4,  6, 
8,  10.  &c. 

The  places  of  reflection  or  transmission  of  the 
several  colours  in  a  feries,  are  so  near  each  other, 
that  the  colours  dilute  each  other  by  mixture;  whence 
ihe  number  of  seri.'s,  in  the  open  daylight,  seldom 
exceeds  7  or  8.  B  it  if  the  system  be  viewed  through 
a  prism,  by  which  means  the  riti^s  of  various  colours 
aie  separated,  according  tn  their  refrangtbility,  they 
may  be  seen  on  that  side  towa'ds  which  the  refraction 
is  madi,  so  numerous  that  it  is  impossible  to  count 
th.rn.  Or,  if  in  a  dark  chamber  the  sun's  light  be 
separated  into  its  original  rays,  by  a  prism  ttml  a 
ray  of  one  uncompouuded  colour  be  received  upon  the 
two  glasses,  the  nuniuer  of  circles  will  become  very 
numerous,  and  both  the  reflected  and  transmitted 
li^ht  will  remain  of  the  same  colour  as  the  ori- 
ginal incidi  nt  ray.  This  experiment  shews,  that 
in  any  series,  the  cireles  formed  ly  Ihe  less  re- 
frangible rays  exceed,  in  magnitude,  those  which 
are  formed  by  the  more  refrangible;  am),  conse- 
quently, that  in  any  se  ies,  the  more  refrangible  rays 
ore  reflected  at  less  thicknesses  than  those  which  are 
less  refiangible. 

If  we  apply  water  to  the  edges  of  the  glass,  it  will 
be  attracted  between  them  ;  and.  filling  all  the  inter- 
cedent  sp  ice,  it  will  become  a  thin  plate  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  that  which  before  was  constituted  of 
air :  in  this  case,  the  circular  rings  grow  less,  and 
the  colours  fainter,  but  not  varied  in  species.  They 
become  contracted  in  diameter,  nearly  in  proportion 
of  7  to  P,  ani  consequently,  the  intervals  of  ihe 
glasses,  nt  similar  circles,  as  caused  by  these  two  me- 
diums, are  as  about  :{  to  4  ;  that  is,  a*  the  sines  of 
refraction  out  of  waier  into  air. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  variety  of  co- 
lours  produced  by  bubbles   blown    in    soap-water : 
but  as  these  colours  are  commonly  too  much  agi- 
tated by  the  external  air  to  admit  of  any  certain 
observation,    it  is  necessary  to  cover  the  bubble 
with  a  clear  glass,  in  which  situation  the  follow* 
ing  appearances  take  place :    the  colours  emerge 
from  the  top  of  the  bubble,  and  as  it  grows  thinner, 
by  the   subsidence  of  the  water,  they  dilate  into 
rings  parallel  to  the  horizon,  which  dctc,-nd  slowly, 
and  vanish  successively,    at    the   bottom.  This 
emergence  continues  till  the  wster  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  bubble  becomes  too  thin  to  reflect  tbe 
light,  at  which  time  a  circle  of  an  intense  blar  k- 
ne«*  appears   at    the  top,   which  slowly  dilates, 
sometimes  to  three  quarter*  of  an  inch  in  breadth, 
before  the  bubble  breaks.     Reckoning  from  the 
black  central  spot,  tbe  reflected  colour*  are  the 
same,  in  succession  and  quality,  as  those  produc- 
ed by  the  aforementioned  plate  of  air ;  and  the  ap- 
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p  aitnre  of  the  bubble,  if  viewed  by  transmitted 
burnt,  is  similar  to  that  of  ibe  plate  of  air  in  like  cir- 

cutn»tanees 

If  we  take  very  thin  plates  of  talc.  <:r  .Muscovy 
glass,  that  ex!)  bit  these  colours;  then,  by  welting 
the  plates,  the  colour!  remain  as  before  but  bc- 
ciMite  mure  feint  and  languid,    especially  when 

wetted  on  the  under  side.  So  that  the  thi'knesS 
of  any  pln:e,  rc(|'tt.siie  to  procure  any  c«il<uir.  scents 
to  depend  only  on  the  density  of  the  plate,  and 
not  on  the  dens  ty  of  the  inclosing  medium.    Hut  the 

vol  nrs  aic  more  vivid  as  their  densities  arc  d  tK-reti*. 

If  two  pi«  c  s  of  plate-glass,  or  even  common  glass, 
l>e  previously  wiped,  and  then  rubb.d  together,  tin  v 
Will  toon  adhere,  wi*h  a  considerable  degree  off-Tee, 
and  cxhil4t  various  ranges  (if  colours,  much  broatlei 
than  those  obta  nccl  by  lenses.  One  of  the  most  re. 
inarkable  circumstances  attending  this  method  of 
making  the  experiment,  is  the  facility  with  which  the 
clour*  may  be  removed,  or  even  made  to  disappear, 
l»v  heats  tro  low  to  separata  the  glasses.  A  touch 
ol  tli-'  finger  immediately  causes  the  irregular  rings 
of  colours  to  contract  towards  their  cc.ilre  in  the  part 
tour  bed, 

'J'heve  experiments  render  it  evident,  that  the  co- 
lours of  bodies  depend,  in  some  decree,  upon  the 
thickness  and  density  of  the  particles  thit  compose 
them.  Hence,  if  ti»e  density,  or  size  of  the  particles 
ifl  the  surf.ice  of  a  body,  be  changed,  the  odour  is 
likewise  changed    When  the  thick  w*»s  of  ibe  particles 

ol  a  body  \>  such,  that  one  S<  rt  of  light,  or  one  sort  of 
colour,  is  retic  le  I ;  another  light,  or  other  colours, 
v.  iii  be  i:,nismittid  ;  and  therefore  the  body  will  «ip- 

|     i  ol  the  lirst  colour. 

There  is  a  certain  determinate  thickness  which 
seems  to  be  necessary  in  a  plate  of  waw.  for  ex- 
ample* in  onler  to  reflect  a  particular  colour,  and  a 
different  thickness  to  make  ii  reflect  any  other  colour; 
and  in  general,  that  a  less  thickness  is  necessary  to 
retlert  the  most  refrangible  rays,  as  violet  and  indigo, 
than  (hose  which  are  lenst  refrangible,  as  the  red  ai.il 
orange- coloured  lays.  The  pa: tides  of  bodies  reflect 
ravs  of  one  colour,  and  transmit  those  of  another :  and 
this  is  the  ground  ol  all  their  colours. 

Sect.  Ill  Of  the  transient  State  i>it  >  tthi  h  a 
Kan  <'f  Light  is  /ml,  in  its  Postage  through  aiin 
refracting  Sifjitcc,  which,  in  the  Progress  at  the 
Hoy,  rr turns  ut  equal  intervals  t  and  dispute*  thr 
Jl '-/;/.  ut  every  Hcinrn,  to  be  ttanswiitcti,  mid,  /<- 
twet  u  the  Jli  tin  us,  to  be  reft  eti  •!  to  it- 

Sir  I.  Newton,  in  order  to  account  for  thein'ervols 
of  the  coloured  rings  in  these  thin  plates,  and  also  all 
other  eases  of  the  reflection  or  transmission  of  bglit, 
advances  in  hypothesis;  but,  like  a  wise  and  cautious 
philosopher,  he  professes  not  to  lay  much  stress  upon 
it,  though  lie  seems  not  to  entertain  anv  suspicion  of 
its  being  fall  k  wis.  Indeed,  it  scents  to  be  a  ki:  d  of 
fair  inference  fr<<m  the  experiments  we  have  been 
d  scribing.  The  hyp  .thesis  is  this  :  that  evcrv  rav  <  f 
light  is,  at  it-,  tirst  emission  from  the  luminous  bodv, 
]iut  into  a  transient  state  or  constitution,  which,  in  its 
progress,  returns  at  equal  intervals  disposing  it,  at 
«  very  return,  to  lie  easj.y  transmitted  into  anv  re- 
fracting  HUrface  it  may  meet  with  ;  whereas  in  the 

intervals  between  these  returns,  it  is  disposed  to 
be  e.isiiy  reflected;  so  that,  upon  the  arrival  of  a 
number  of  raya  of  light  at  the  surface  of  every 
medium,  those  of  them  in  which  they  were  dis- 
pitted  to  l»-  transmitted  easily  wuuld  pas*  the  inter- 
val between  the  two  mediums:  and  thost  whiih 


were  in  a  contrary  state  would  be  reflected  ;  on  which 
account,  some  light  is  generally  reflected,  and  some 
transmitted,  at  every  diflerent  surface  on  which  it  falls. 
Those  states  into  which  the  rays  of  light  are  put,  be 
calls  tits  of  easy  reflection  ami  transmission.  This 
hypothesis,  however,  is  not  without  difficulties,  and 
has,  therefore,  been  received  with  caution,  as  it  was 
proposed,  till  of  laie.  when  it  has  been  fully  confirmed 
by  the  ill  cover  es  of  Brewster  and  Biot  on  the  polar- 
ization of  light. 

When  we  are  brought,  as  it  were,  to  the  confines  of 
material  nature,  we  must  expect  to  meet  with  some 
confusion  ni  l  darkness  in  our  explanations  There  are 
barriers  to  our  knowledge,  which  cannot  lie  passed  by 
any  tone  of  human  faculties.  Sir  I.  Newton,  the 
legislator  of  phi  lose  pliers,  expressed,  under  the  form 
of  conjee' cues  or  questions,  those  things  which  he  was 
unable  satisfactorily  to  resolve;  avoiding  rash  asser- 
tions, which  are  so  fondly  taken  up  by  those  who  wish 
to  gain  a  momentary  reputation. 

Sect.  IV.  Of  the  Permanent  Colours  of  2fatstro* 
Bodies,  a  »J  tif  thr  Analog  if  between  tlwm  and  the 
Colour*  of  thin  transparent  Plates* 

It  has  ahead}  1.  en  statnl  that  the  colours  of  natural 
bodies  consist  in  a  disposition  to  reflect  one  sort  of 
rays  more  copiously  than  another  ;  and  that  other  bo- 
dies are  of  a  dilfiTi  ut  colour,  because  they  reflect  rays 
of  a  different  kind.  So  that  if  light  cousisted 
Only  of  one  kind  of  rays,  there  could  be  only  one 
colour  in  the  world  ;  nor  would  it  be  possible,  by  re- 
fractions and  reflet  t  ong,  to  produce  a  new  one.  Thus 
in  some  bodies,  all  the  rays  are  extinguishe-d  but  the 
red-making  ;  and  when  they  are  reflected  to  our  eyes, 
they  excite  in  us  the  idea  of  red;  and  thence  we  say, 
that  such  a  piece  of  cloth,  ,\c  is  red  ;  attributing 
that  only  to  the  cloth  or  wood,  which  more  particu- 
larly arises  from  the  light  which  dresses  them  in  their 
various  beauty.  Thus  the  ruby  absorbs  the  green, 
the  blue,  and  the  violet;  but  reflects  the  red-making 
rays  to  our  eye,  with  all  their  prismatic  lustre.  The 
amethyst  imbibes  the  stronger  rays,  and  gives  back 
the  violet  With  milder  brightness.  The  jonquil  gives 
us  only  yc  Mow,  and  the  hyacinth  its  viva!  blue.  Every 
coloured  obj  Ct  may  be  thus  regarded  as  a  partial 
divider  of  the  rays,  separating  one  or  more  colours, 
and  co'  founding  all  the  oihers. 

Those  surfaces  of  transparent  bodies,  which  have 
the  greali  st  refracting  power,  reflect  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  light-  III  other  words,  bodies,  by  which  the 
light  is  incir-  redacted,  do  likewise  more  strongly  re- 
Heet  it.  Diamonds,  which  refract  the  light  very 
strongly,  give  it,  in  proportion,  a  stronger  reflec- 
tion :  ami  hence  proceed  the  vivacity  ol  their  colours, 
and  their  sparkling  c fleet. 

We  shall  perceive  the  analogy  between  refraction 

and  relleetion,  by  eons  clerini'  that  the  most  refractive 

medium  totally  reflects  the  rays  of  light,  at  certain 
ilegr.es  ol  im  idem  e.  But  the  truth  ol  the  proposition 
further  appears,  by  observing  the  transparent  bodies, 
sueh  as  air,  wat-r,  oil.  e;lass,  island  crystal,  white  trans- 
parent arsenic,  and  diamond,  have  a  stronger  or  weaker 
relleetion,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  refractive 
powers  of  the  mediums  that  are  contiguous  to  them. 
Thus  at  the  confine  of  air  nud  sal  gem,  it  is  stronger 
than  at  the  confine  of  air  and  water;  and  still 
stronger  between  common  air  and  glass;  still 
more  so  between  air  and  a  diamond.  If  any  of 
these  be  immersed  in  water,  its  reflection  becomes 
weaker  than  before:  and  it  is  weaker  still,  if  it  be 
immersed  m  liquois  of  a  greater  refractive  power. 
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If  water  be  divided  into  two  parts,  by  any  imagin- 
ary surface,  there  is  no  reflection  at  the  confine 
of  ill  ot<  two  parte;  and  for  tbe  same  reason,  there  can 
he  no  sensible  reflection  in  the  confine  of  the  two 
gbase*  of  equal  density.  The  reason,  therefore,  why 
all  pellucid  mediums  have  no  sensible  reflection  but  at 
their  external  surfaces,  where  they  arc  contiguous  to 
mediums  of  different  densities,  is.  that  their  contigu- 
ous parts  have  precisely  the  same  degree  of  deusity. 

The  Irast  parts  of  all  bodies,  though  seemingly 
void  of  transparency,  when  viewed  in  the  gross, 
will  he  found,  if  taken  separately,  to  be,  in  some 
measure,  transparent  :  and  the  opacity  arises  from 
the  rooltitude  of  reflections  caused  in  their  inter- 
t«J  parts.  I  his  observation  will  be  easily  granted 
by  those  who  have  been  conversant  with  micro- 
scopes ;  for  there  they  are  found  to  be,  for  the  most 
part,  Iran  parent.  Nothing  seems  more  opaque, 
and  free  from  transparency,  than  the  clothes  we 
«ear.  Yet  let  us  only  examine  one  of  the  wool- 
len hairs  that  go  into  its  composition  with  a  mi- 
croscope, and  we  shall  find  it  tn  be  nearly  transparent. 
Gold  in  the  mass  lets  no  l:ght  pass  through  it ;  but  if 
beatco  out  extremely  thin,  we  shall  then  see  that  its 
parts  are  transparent,  like  other  bodies.  If  held  ov^r 
a  bole,  in  a  darkened  window,  it  will  appear  of  a 
greenish  hue.  If  gold  be  composed  of  transparent 
parts,  we  may  surely  conclude  the  same  of  other  bo- 
dies ;  and  indeed  very  few  arc  to  be  found,  in  which, 
if  reduced  to  sufficient  thinness,  and  applied  to  the 
bole,  a  degree  of  transparency  is  not  manifest. 

It  now  becomes  necessary,  since  light  finds  ■ 
free  passage  through  the  least  particles,  to  inquire 
what  renders  them  opaque;  and  this,  by  sir  I.  New- 
ton, is  attributed  to  the  multitude  of  reflections 
and  refractions  which  take  place  in  the  interior 
parts;  there  being,  between  the  ports  of  0|<a|ue  or 
coloured  bodies,  a  number  of  spaces,  filled  with 
mediums  of  a  different  density  from  that  of  the 
both',  as  water  between  the  tinging  corpuscles  with 
wbtrh  any  liquor  is  impregnated;  air  between  the 
aqueous  globules  that  constitute  clouds  and  mists, 
Ac.  These  spaces  cannot  be  traversed  by  light, 
without  refracting  or  reflecting  it  in  various  wnys, 
by  »b»ch  it  is  prevented  from  passing  on  in  a 
straight  line,  which  it  would  do  if  the  parts  were  con- 
tieuous,  without  any  such  interstices  between  them ; 
for  we  have  already  learned,  that  reflections  are  on!y 
made  at  the  superficies  of  mediums  of  different  densi- 
ties. The  opacity  of  a  body  arises,  therefore,  from 
the  discontinuity  of  its  particles,  and  the  different  den- 
sity of  the  intervening  mediums,  and  the  particles 
which  compose  them. 

This  idea  of  opacity  is  greatly  confirmed,  by 
considering  that  opaque  bodies  become  transparent 
by  filling  up  the  poies  with-  any  substance  of  ne.ir- 
ly  the  same  density  with  their  parts.  Thus  when 
paper  is  wet  with  oil  or  water,  or  when  linen  cloth 
is  dipped  in  water,  oiled,  or  varnished,  or  the  ocu- 
hu  mundi  steeped  in  water,  &c.  they  l»ecome  more 
transparent  than  they  were  before.  As  tilling  the 
pores  of  an  opaque  body  makes  it  transparent,  so, 
<")  the  other  hand,  evacuating  the  pores  of  a  trans- 
parent body,  or  separating  its  parts,  renders  it 
"pique ;  as  salts,  or  wet  paper,  by  being  dried ; 
horn,  by  being  scraped;  glass,  by  being  reduced 
to  powder,  or  otherwise  flawed ;  turpentine,  by 
being  stirred  about  with  water,  till  they  mix  im- 
perfectly ;  and  water,  by  being  formed  into  many 
raull  bubbles,  either  in  the  form  of  froth,  or,  by 
•baking  it  together  with  oil  of  turpentine,  or  some 
other  convenient  liquor,  with  which  it  will  not 


It  is  plain  then,  that  it  is  in  homogeneity  we  are 
to  seek  for  the  cause  of  transparency.  If  there  be 
many  pores  in  a  body,  and  these  be  filled  with  a  matter 
differing  much  in  density  from  the  body  itself,  the 
light  will  meet  with  a  thousand  refractions  and  reflec- 
tions iti  the  internal  parts,  and  will  thus  be  utterly  ex- 
tinguished. 

But  the  parts  of  bodies,  and  their  interstices,  must 
not  be  less  than  some  definite  size,  to  become  opaque 
and  coloured.  For  tbe  roost  opaque  bodies,  if  their 
part*  be  sufficiently  divided,  as  metals,  by  being  dis- 
solved in  acid  menstrua,  &e.  become  perfectly  trans- 
parent. The  black  spot,  near  the  point  of  contact  of 
the  two  plates  of  glass,  it  has  been  observed,  trans- 
mitted tbe  whole  light  where  the  glasses  did  not  ab- 
solutely touch ;  and  the  reflection  at  the  thinnest  part 
of  the  soap-bubble  was  so  insensible  as  to  make  that 
part  appear  intensely  black,  by  the  want  of  reflecud 
light. 

It  is  on  these  accounts  that  water,  salt,  glass, 
stones,  &c.  are  transparent ;  for,  from  many  consider- 
ations, they  seem  to  be  as  full  of  pores  as  other  bodies 
arc,  yet  their  particles  and  pores  are  too  small  to 
cause  rt  flection  in  their  common  states. 

The  transparent  parts  of  bodies,  according  to 
their  several  sizes,  must  reflect  rays  of  one  colour, 
and  transmit  those  of  others,  on  the  same  principles 
that  thin  plates  or  bubblea  do  reflect  or  transmit 
these  rays;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  ground  of 
all  their  colours.  That  they  do  so  is  p'ain  from 
various  observations ;  and  it  is  on  these  principles 
you  may  explain  ihe  variety  of  colours  seen  in 
some  silks,  on  pigeons'  necks,  peacocks'  tails,  and 
the  feathers  of  other  finely-coloured  birds.  If  the 
eye  be  fixed  on  a  pigeon's  neck,  and  both  be  kept 
at  rest,  only  one  colour  is  observable;  but  if  either 
moves,  especially  the  latter,  a  different  col  .ur  may 
be  seen.  Shady  silks  are  woven,  with  threads  of 
different  colours  ;  one  arranged  longitudinally, 
the  other  transversely ;  and  as  the  greater  or  less 
proportion  of  either  of  these  appears,  so  one  or 
the  other  of  the  colours  will  prevail.  Wet  thoe 
double  coloured  objects,  dip  th?  variegated  fea- 
ther in  wa'er,  or  the  changeable  silk  in  oil,  their 
reflections  will  be  less  vivid,  and  tbey  will  return 
but  one  uniform  shade  of  colouring.  The  skin  of 
the  chameleon  is  transparent,  its  ground  being  be- 
twe.  n  a  pale  red  and  yellow,  covered  with  a  num- 
ber of  small  smooth  proluberarces,  of  a  cold  blue- 
ish  colour.  It  is  endowed  with  a  faculty  of  blow- 
ing up  <>r  contracting  its  akin  at  will.  This  causes 
the  different  colours,  in  appearance,  to  vary:  it 
therefore  sometimes  appears  reddish,  at  others 
blue:  the  yellow  rays  of  theg  round,  occasionally 
mixing  with  the  blue  of  tbe  protuberances,  pro. 
duce  the  idea  of  green ;  and  when  placed  on  a  red 
or  yellow  sub-t  me.  its  natural  colours  are  un- 
avoidably heightened. 

From  various  phenomena  it  is  evident,  that  a 
great  proportion  of  the  fainter  coloured  rays  are 
stopped  in  their  passage  through  the  atmosphere, 
and  ore  thence  reflected  upon  other  bodies;  while 
tbe  red  and  orange  raya  are  transmitted  to  greater 
distances.  This  circumstance  explains  the  blue  sha- 
dows of  bodies,  the  blue  colour  of  the  sky,  and  the 
red  colour  of  the  clouds,  when  the  sun  is  near  the 
horizon. 

At  particular  times,  when  the  sky  is  clear  and 
serene,  in  the  morning  and  the  evening,  the  sha- 
dows cast  from  opaque  bodies  have  been  observed 
to  be  tinged  with  blue  and  green.  This  circum- 
stance naturally  results  from  the  minute  p  irticlrs 
of  the  atmosphere  reflecting  the  delicate  and  must 
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refrangible  rays,  tlic  Hue  anil  violet,  foe  instance, 
which  occasions  a  predominance  of  these  hues. 

The  bluenesa  of  the  sW y  is  accounted  for  on  the 
same  principles ;  namely,  the  copious  reflection 
of  the  blue  rays,  by  the  atmosphere,  which  pro- 
duces the  effect  of  an  arch  id  that  colour,  till 
aruuiui  in,  Tins  is  occasionally  diversified  by 
the  greater  density  of  the  vapour.*,  which  reflect 
the  stronger  rays.  Tin*  Coloured  clouds,  in  parti* 
cutar,  which  appear  towards  the  morning  at. d  even, 
in^.  when  the  sun  is  in  or  near  the  horizon,  are  to 
be  attributed  to  the  mine  cause.  'J  he  rays  of 
light  traversing  a  vast  extent  of  atmosphere;  the 
famter  and  more  delicate  rays,  as  the  blue  an  J 
violet,  are  detached  by  repealed  rifleciious  of  the 
atmospheric  particle*;  and  the  stronger  rays,  at 
the  red,  the  orange,  &c  are  permitted  to  proceed, 

anil   reach   the  clouds,  from  wh  i  ce    th  v   ate  re- 

fleeted.  Agreeable  to  this  th  ory,  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  the  sun's  born  intal  light  is  sometimes 
so  deeply  tinctured  with  the  red.  that  ■•bjects  illu- 
minated by  it  frequently  appear  of  a  bright  orange, 

and  even  red.  It  is  oIim  rv  ul«-,  that  the  clouds 
do  not.  in  common,  assume  their  brighter  dves  till 
the  sun  is  some  minutes  Sit.  and  that  they  pass 
from  yellow  to  a  Ajming  p  «td  colour;  and  thcree, 
bv  degrees,  to  r:d.  which  becomes  deeper  pud 
deeper,  til!  the  Bun  leaves  litem  altogether,  till  at 
length  the  disapp  ai;, lie,-  ill  :he  sun  1.  uws  them 
of  a  leaden  bur,  by  I  be  retl.<  t>.n  of  tl  e  I  lue 
light  fr  in  the  air.  A  iimi'ar  change  of  colour  is 
observed  on  the  snowy  tops  of  the  Alps ;  ami  the 
san  e  may  be  seen,  though  le*s  strongly,  on  the 
eastern  and  western  (touts  of  wl.i:c  b  il  !n_s.  St. 
Paul's  church,  London,  is  a  good  object  of  tltis 
kind,  ai  d  is  often,  at  BUD  del,  t - 1  « tl  W  th  a  cotlsi- 
derable  di  jjitrs  ol  redness.  Wliat  makes  the  same 
Col  uirs   m  re    rich   ami   copious  in    the  clouds  is, 

their  scini-trauspnreiicy,  joined  with  the  obliquity 
ot  their   positi,  n. 

It  is  h'gbly  probable  that  it  is  the  same  co- 
loured  light,  which  lit^ng  thrown,  by  the  refine, 
tion  of  the  atmosphere  into  the  s!  adow  of  the 
e<trtb,  sometimes  itivri  the  nunm,  in  a  to  a! 
eclipse,  the  reddish  colour  of  le  ek.  For  the 
same  reason,  the  col  or  of  the  moon  will  v. try  m 
relipses,  according  to  the  esti  nt  <>l  atmusi-here 
wheh  the  ravs  hue  to  tuver.se  throne ll. 

Stir.  V.  Mr.  /)  htvaV*  Account  of  the  per  ma  tint 
Colour  t  of  opaotw  Bvdiis* 

Pes  Mrs  the  experiments  of  this  gentleman  on 

the    col.'U'S  of    tia  spaiciit    bodies,   he    has  Idttf'v 

published  an  account  of  some  made  upon  the 
permanent  colour-  ol  opsi|uu  substances,  t  e  ills* 
coveiy  itf  w  Uh  must  be  of  the  uuno-t  conse- 
quence in  the  arts  of  fob  tor-making  atid  dying. 

11  e  changes  id  rokiui  in  permanently  coloured 
bodies,  our  author  nbsers'O,  an"  produi*etl  by  the 
S  t:t:e  laws  tl.»t  take  jlace  in  t' an «|Htieut  cIot- 
le  s  Mibstiittes;  and  the  cxjm-i  nu  u's  by  which 
they  ..re  invest  g  led  toi.sisi  thieily  of  various 
tuetliods  of  uniting  the  coloured  particles  into 
larger  mas'es.  or  dividing  them  into  smaller  ones. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  m..ile  his  cxpet mienis  eh  >  tlv  tin 
transparent  substances;  and  in  the  few  plans 
where  he  treats  of  others,  he  acknowledges  It  s 
want  of  experiments,  lie  makes  the  following 
remark,  however,  on  tho  •_•  bodies  which  reflect 
one  kind  of  liuht  and  transmit  a  'other,  vi/..  ih.it 
it  tiie  e  glasses  or  hquon  wee  so  thick  and  massy 
tii.u  no  light  could  get  through  them,  he  ques- 
llonvd  "briber  they  would  not,  like  other  opaque 


bodies,  appear  of  one  and  the  same  colour  in  all 
positions  of  the  eye;  though  he  could  not  yet 
affirm  it  fiom  experience.  Indeed  it  was  the 
opinion  of  this  great  ph  losopber,  that  all  colour- 
ed  matter  red  i  ts  the  rays  of  light,  some  reflect- 
iuo  ihe  irote  rclr.iitgil.le  rays  most  copiously, 
and  others  th  it  are  less  so;  and  that  this  is  at  once 
the  true  and  only  reason  of  these  colours.  He 
was  likewise  of  opinion  that  opaque  bodies  reflect 
the  I'ght  from  their  anterior  surface,  by  some 
power   of  the  body  evenly  diffused  over    and  eX« 

tcrnal  to  it.  With  respect  in  transparent  colour- 
ed b>des  he  thus  expresses  himself:  "A  trans- 
parent body  which  looks  of  any  colour  by  trans- 
mitted light,  iiiay  also  look  of  the  same  colour 
bv  reflected  light  ;  the  i:gitt  of  that  colour  being 
reflected  bv  the  farther  surface  of  that  bodv,  or 
bv  the  air  beyond  it  :  and  then  the  relucted  co- 
heir will  be  diminished,  and  perhaps  cease,  by 
making  the  body  very  thick,  and  pitching  it  on 
the  back- side  i<>  diminish  the  reflection  ol  its  lar- 
tlur  surface,  so  that  the  light  reflected  from  the 
tinginti  particles  may  predoiuinste.  In  such  'ases 
the  colour  of  the  reflected  light  will  be  apt  to 
vary  from  ilat  ol  the  light  transmitted." 

To  search  nut  the  truth  of  these  opinions,  Mr. 
Delaval  entered  upon  a  course  of  experiments 
with  transparent  c  doured  h<piors  antl  glasses,  as 
Wei!  as  wall  op.ipie  and  Scuii-trans|vai' nt  In  dies. 
And  tr««m  these  experiments  he  diseoveied  several 
remarkable  properties  of  i!  e  colouring  matter; 
particularly,  that  in  transparent  colour  d  snbstames 
it  dies  Hoi  title  t  any  li-ht;  an  1  w' en,  by  in. 
torcepting  the  light  which  was  transmit:,  d.  it  is 
hindered  from  passing  through  .such  substances, 
tiny  do  not  vary  fiom  their  former  colour  to  any 
oilier,  but  Income  entirely  h'a  k. 

1 :  ii  i  capacity  of  trie  colouring  particles  of 
transparent  b  <!i  s  to  reflect  1  ght  l*-mg  deduced 
from  very  numerous  experiments,  may  ihtrelore 
Li-  taken  as  a  general  law.  It  will  appear  the 
more  extensive,  if  it  be  cens  dcrcd  that,  lor  the 
most  patt  the  tinging  panicles  of  liquors,  or  other 
Iranvpan  nt  s  bstancea,  are  extracted  fiom  opaque 
I  •  lis;  that  the  i  p  iipie  btidies  owe  their  col  urs 
In  th.  se  parth  les,  in  like  n  aimer  as  the  transpa- 
rent BubstaiM'es  do;  and  i hat  by  the  loss  ol  them 
they  are  deprived  of  th  ir  colours. 

Dr.  Bancroft,  Imwcver  in  his  Experimental 
Researches  concerning  the  l*h>lofOphy  id  peima- 
i  it  - 1  it  Colours  shews  that  Mr.  Delaval  has  not 
n  i. ced  the  change  of  nature,  a*  well  as  ol  specific 
gravity,  which  ihe  metals  undergo  by  their  being 
exposed  to  tlitl  rent  degrees  ol  heat,  together  wnb 
the  glass  He  also  i4*Serves  that  if,  at  touting  to 
Mr.  Del  aval's  hypothesis,  the  denst-st  bodies  are 
of  a  red  colour,  or  approximating  to  it,  plattna, 
the  heaviest  if  all  knoWJ  metals  ought  to  be  red; 
instead    of   which   it    is    white    like    tin,   and  ihe 

lightest  metals,  So  also,  gold  the  heaviest  n.c- 
t  :l  next  t.t  pi  t  imi,  is  mnth  farther  removed  from 
ih  red  colour  than  copper,  which  i*  far  lighter. 
With  reflect  to  Mr.  Delaval'*  experiment  on 
coloured  liquors,  Dr.  Bancroft  says,  that  instead 
ol  choosing  and  employing  mechanical  means 
which  alone  are  suited  to  produce  those  eflects, 
and  only  those  eflei  ts.  be  has  recourse  to  mere 
chemical  Bgents,  whose  actions  in  the  ways  which 
lie  supposes  must  have  been  aim  st  doubtful, 
though  their  powers  of  producing  other,  and  scry 
dilierent  erllcts  Irom  what  be  sippose*,  is  n»ost 
certain.  See  farther  Bancroft's  Researches,  vol.  I. 
Notwiihstanding  all    that   has    I  e.  r.    done  and 
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written  on  the  subject  of  colours,  opinion*  are 
sCtU  much  afloat,  especially  with  regard  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  primitive  colorific  rays  of  solar  light. 
The  opinion  that  there  are  but  three  primitive  colours 
tut  been  maintained  by  M.  du  Fay,  a  d  af.er  him  by 
Filler  Caatell ;  see  .Montucla's  History,  voL  i.  pa. 

Their  argument,  however,  was,  if  we  may  ao  term 
it,  •  fkarmacrutical  one,  by  no  means  sufficient  to 
plisfy  us  as  to  the  real  composition  of  f  olar  light.  Dr. 
Jjanhew  Young,  the  bite  learned  b.shop  of  Clonfcrt, 
in  a  paper  in  vol.  vii.  of  the  Irish  Transaction*,  his 
inp-mou  ly  attempted  to  prove  that  the  hypothesis  of 
three  primitive  colours  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  com- 
pletely solves  all  the  phenomena  of  the  solar  spec- 
trum ;  and  is  th.refore  to  be  preferred. 

On  this  important  subject,  indeed,  though  much 
bu  been  accomplished  since  the  splendid  discoveries 
of  Newtnn  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  before  a 
romplete  theory  can  be  established.  The  inquisitive 
reader  will  peruse  with  advantage  the  researches  of 
Bancroft  and  Y  ung  above  referred  to ;  Dr.  T. 
Y<"ung'k  Natural  Philosophy,  vol.  ii  ;  the  able  dis- 
quisitions on  the  colours  cf  solar  light,  and  the  colours 
o*  bodies  in  the  Vd  vol.  of  Hauy'a  N  atnral  Philoso- 
phy; Bertholet's  remarks  on  the  primitive  colours  in 
the  arts,  blue,  yellow,  and  red,  in  his  Elemens  de 
Teinture;  and  IVietir's  Considerations  concer.  ing 
Colours,  in  the  Retrospect  of  Philosophical  Disco- 
veries vols.  i.  and  iii. 

Before  we  quit  this  part  of  the  subject  it  mny 
not  be  improper  to  make  one  farther  observation, 
on  account  of  the  mischievous  inferences  deduced 
fnrn  the  Newtonian  theory,  by  Voltaire  and 
tome  other  writers.  These  men  suppose  that 
light  and  colour,  as  app  rhended  by  the  imagina- 
tion,  are  only  id»as  in  the  mind,  and  not  qua- 
lities that  have  any  exigence  of  matter.  Strange 
aa  this  may  seem,  it  has  teen  universally  received, 
and  considered  by  some  as  one  of  the  noblest  dis- 
coveries of  modern  philosophy. 

By  colours  all  men,  who  have  not  formed  er- 
roneous notions,  understand  not  a  sen*aticn  of 
the  mind  which  can  have  no  existence  when  it  is 
not  perceived,  but  a  quality  and  modification  of 
bod'es.  which  continues  the  same  whether  it  be 
Seni  or  concealed.  The  starlet  rose  is  rot  less  a 
scarlet  rose  when  we  shut  our  eyes  and  was  so  at 
midnight  when  no  eye  saw  It,  The  colour  surely 
remains  when  the  appearance  ceases;  and  it  re- 
mains the  same  even  when  the  api  eurance  ihanges  ; 
for  when  we  v  ew  this  scarlet  rose  through  a  pair  of 
green  spectacle*,  the  app»-arnnre  is  changed  ;  but  we 
do  not  conceive  the  colour  in  the  rose  to  be  changed. 
To  a  person  in  a  jaundice  it  has  still  another 
appearance,  but  be  is  easily  convinced  the  change 
it  in  bis  eye,  and  not  in  the  colour  of  the  ob- 
ject Vtcrin,  by  a  varitty  of  optical  exj»e  iments, 
change  the  appearance  of  figure  and  magnitude 
m  a  body,  as  well  as  that  in  colour ;  we  can 
make  one  body  appear  to  be  ten.  But  no  man 
brheve*  the  multiplying  gluts  really  produces  ten 
guineas  out  of  one;  in  like  manner,  no  one  believes 
the  coloured  glass  changes  the  real  colour  of  the 
object  seen  through  It,  when  it  altera  the  appear- 
ance  of  that  colour. 

Odour,  therefore,  is  not  a  sensation,  but  a  se- 
condary quality  of  bodies,  whereby  in  fair  day 
fight  they  exhibit  a  certain  and  well  understood 
appearance;  and  there  is  a  real  p.rmanent  qua. 
1  ty  in  bodies,  to  which  the  common  use  of  this 
»ord  agrees.      Had  modern  philosophers  given, 


as  they  ought  to  have  done,  the  name  of  colour  to 
the  cause  instead  of  to  the  effect,  they  would  not 
have  set  philosophy  apparently  in  contradiction 
with  common  sense ;  for  they  must  then  have 
affirmed  with  the  vulgar,  that  colour  is  a  property 
of  bodies,  and  that  there  ia  nothing  like  it  in  the 
mind*  Their  language,  as  well  as  their  sentiments, 
would  have  been  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  common 
apprehensions  of  mankind,  and  tme  philosophy  would 
have  joined  hands  with  common  sense. 

Colour  (Accidental),  a  name  given  to  a  very 
curious  optical  pheaomenon,  which  was  first,  we 
believe  attended  to  by  Buffon.  That  philosopher 
wrote  a  thort  paper  on  it,  which  was  published  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  the 
year  17-1.1. 

Jf  a  person  look  stedfastly  and  for  a  consider- 
able time  at  a  small  red  square  painted  upon 
white  paper,  he  will  at  last  observe  a  kind  of 
green- coloured  border  surround  the  red  square. 
If  he  now  turn  his  eyes  to  some  other  part  of  the 
paper,  he  will  see  an  imaginary  square  of  a  de- 
licate green  bordering  on  blue,  and  correspond- 
ing exactly  in  point  of  size  with  the  red  square. 
This  imaginary  square  continues  visible  for  some 
time,  and  indeed  does  not  appear  t  il  the  eye  has 
viewed  successively  a  number  of  new  objects.  It 
is  to  this  imaginary  square  that  the  improper 
name  of  accidet.tal  colour  has  been  given.  If  the 
small  square  be  yellow,  the  imagit  ary  square  or 
accidental  colour  is  blue :  the  ac<  idental  colour 
of  green  is  red ;  of  blue,  yellow ;  of  white,  black ; 
and.  on  the  contrary,  that  of  black  is  white. 

The  first  person,  as  far  as  we  know,  who  gave  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  these  phenomena  was 
professor  Scherfler  of  Vienna,  who-e  dissertation, 
transla'rd  by  Mr  Bernoulli,  has  been  published  in 
the  <6th  volume  of  the  Journal  de  Physique. 

In  order  to  understand  these  phenomena,  let  us 
recnll.ct,  in  the  first  |  lace,  that  lig.it  consists  of 
seven  rays,  namely,  red.  orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  indigo,  violet ;  that  whiteness  consists  in  a 
mixture  of  all  these  rays;  and  that  those  bodies 
which  reflect  but  very  little  light  are  black.  Those 
bodies  tVat  are  of  any  particular  colour,  reflect 
a  much  greater  quantity  of  the  rays  which  con- 
stitute that  particular  colour  than  of  any  other  rays. 
Thus  red  bodies  reflect  most  red  rays  ;  green  bodies, 
most  green  rays,  and  so  on. 

Let  us  recollect,  in  the  second  place,  that  when 
two  impressions  are  made  at  the  same  lithe  upon 
any  of  our  organs  of  sensation,  one  of  which  is 
strong  and  the  other  weak,  we  only  perceive  the 
former.  Thus  if  we  examine  by  the  prism  the 
ravs  reflected  by  a  red  rose  we  shall  fi  d  that 
they  are  of  four  kinds,  namely,  red,  yellow,  green, 
and  blue.  In  this  case,  th»  impression  made  by 
the  red  rays  makes  that  made  by  the  others  quite 
insensible.  For  the  same  reas  n,  when  a  person 
goes  from  broad  dayl-ght  into  an  ill-lighted  room,  it 
apiiears  to  him  at  first  perfectly  dark,  the  preceding 
strong  impression  rendering  him  for  some  lime  inca- 
pable of  feeling  the  weaker  impression. 

With  the  assistance  of  these  two  remarks,  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
accidental  colours.  When  a  person  considers  at- 
tentively for  some  time  a  white  square  lying  on 
any  block  substance  (paper  for  instance),  it  is 
evident  that  the  part  of  the  retina  on  which  the 
white  square  is  painted  receives  a  stronger  im- 
pression than  any  other  part ;  at  least  the  greatest 
number  of  rays  strike  upon  it.   A  weaker  impres- 
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sion,  therefore,  will  act  oil  it  with  much  less  force 
than  upon  the  rest  of  the  retina.  Consequently, 
when  the  eye  is  turned  from  the  white  square  to 
some  other  part  of  the  black  pajier,  a  square  is 
perceived  of  the  same  size  with  the  white  square, 
and  much  blacker  than  any  other  part  of  the 
paper ;  this  is  evidently  in  consequence  of  the 
weaker  impression  made  by  the  rays  reflected  by 
the  black  paper  upon  that  part  of  the  eye  pre- 
viously fatigued  by  the  copious  reflection  from  the 
white  square.  For  the  very  same  reason,  if,  after 
looking  for  n  sufficient  lime  at  a  white  square 
lying  on  a  black  ground,  we  turn  our  eyes  upon  a 
sheet  of  white  paper,  we  perceive  a  very  well  de- 
fined black  square.  In  this  case,  the  ]>art  of  tin- 
retina  already  fatigued  is  not  so  sensible  to  the 
rays  reflected  by  the  white  paper  as  to  the  other 
parts  of  it  which  have  not  been  fatigued.  The 
reason  then  that  black  is  the  accidental  colour  of 
white  is  sufficiently  evident. 

On  the  contrary,  when  we  look  a  sufficient  time 
at  a  black  square  lying  upon  a  white  ground,  if 
we  turn  our  eyes  to  any  other  part  of  the  white 
paper,  or  even  upon  black  paper,  we  shall  perceive 
a  small  square  answering  to  the  black  square,  and 
much  brighter  than  any  other  part  of  the  paper : 
evidently  because  that  part  of  the  retina  on  which 
the  black  square  was  painted  being  less  fatigued 
is  more  susceptible  of  impressions  than  any  other 
part  of  the  eye.  Thus  we  see  why  the  accidental 
colour  of  black  is  white,  and  why  that  of  while  on  the 
contrary  is  Hack.  These  facts,  indeed,  have  been 
long  known,  and  they  have  been  generally  explained 
in  this  manner. 

When  a  person  has  looked  for  a  sufficient  time  at  a 
red  square  placed  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  and  then 
turns  his  eyes  to  another  part  of  the  paper,  that  part 
of  the  retina  on  which  the  red  was  painted  being 
fatigued,  the  red  rays  reflected  from  the  white  paper 
cease  to  make  any  sensible  impression  on  it,  and  con- 
sequently there  will  Ik?  seen  upon  the  while  paper  a 
square  similar  to  the  red  square,  and  the  colour  of 
which  is  that  which  would  result  from  the  mixture  of 
all  the  rays  of  li^ht  except  the  red.  In  general, 
therefore,  the  accidental  colour  is  the  colour  which 
results  from  the  mixture  of  all  the  rays  of  light, 
those  rays  excepted  which  are  the  same  with  the  pii- 
mitive  colour. 

Now,  in  order  to  discover  these  accidental  co- 
lours, let  us  recollect  the  manner  which  Newton 
employed  to  determine  the  colour  which  results 
from  the  mixture  of  several  others,  the  species 
and  quantity  of  which  are  known.  lie  did  it  by 
dividing  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  so  that 
the  arches  are  to  one  another  in  the  proportion 
of  a  string  shortened  by  degrees,  in  order  to  sound 
one  after  another  the  notes  of  an  octave  ;  which  is 
nearly  the  proportion  lhat  the  different  rays  oc- 
cupy when  li^ht  is  decomposed  by  means  of  the 
prism.  Or  suppose  the  circumference  of  the  circle, 
as  usual,  divided  into  .16*0  degrees,  the  different  rays, 
according  to  Benvenut,  should  occupy  the  following 


arches  : 

Bed,  ,.••.■««•••••...-.«»««-  4  3  • 

Orange,  '11. 

Yellow   H. 

Green,  6*0. 

Blue  60. 

Indigo,  40. 

Violet,  80. 


Let  us  now  compare  ihe  action  of  colours  on 
one  another  with    that  of  different   weights;  and 


for  that  purpose  let  us  suppose  each  colour  con- 
centrated in  the  centre  of  gravilv  of  i's  arch.  In 
order  to  rind  the  colour  resulting  from  any  mixture, 
we  have  only  to  find  the  common  centie  of  gravity  of 
the  arches  which  represent  the  different  colours  : 
the  colour  resulting  from  the  mixture  be  that 
of  the  arch  to  whu  h  the  common  centre  of  gravity 
approaches  nearest.  And  if  that  common  «entre 
of  gravity  is  not  in  the  straight  line  which  jortis 
the  centre  of  the  circle,  and  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  arch  to  which  it  is  most  contiguous,  the  re- 
sulting colour  will  approach  more  or  less  to  the 
colour  of  the  contiguous  arch  towards  which  the 
line,  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  circle,  and 
the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  arche*,  falls. 
And  farther,  the  resulting  colour  will  be  more  or  less 
deep  according  to  the  distance  of  the  common  ccnite 
of  gravity  from  the  centre  of  the  circle. 

In  the  case  under  consideration  at  present, 
namely,  to  determine  the  different  accidental 
colours,  the  application  of  this  method  is  remark- 
ably easy  ;  because  only  one  of  the  seven  primi- 
tive colours  is  excluded,  and  consequently  the 
six  colours  from  the  mixture  of  which  we  wish  to 
know  the  resulting  colour  are  all  contiguous. 
For  it  is  evident,  that  the  sum  of  the  six  arches, 
representing  these  six  colours,  will  be  divided 
into  two  equal  parts  by  the  line  which  passes 
through  the  centre  of  the  circle  and  their  com- 
mon centre  of  gravity  ;  and  lhat  if  the  same  line 
be  produced  till  it  reaches  the  circumference  of 
the  circle  on  the  other  side,  it  will  also  divide  the 
arch  representing  the  seventh  or  omitted  colour 
into  two  equal  parts.  Let  us  suppose,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  violet  is  omitted,  and  that  we 
wanted  to  know  the  colour  resulting  from  the 
mixture  of  the  other  six  colours,  we  have  only  to 
bisect  the  arch  representing  the  violet,  and  from 
the  point  of  section  to  draw  a  diameter  to  the 
circle,  the  arch  of  the  circle  opposite  to  the  violet 
through  which  the  diameter  passes  will  indicate 
the  colour  of  the  mixture.  The  arch  represent- 
ing the  violet  being  Hfi°,  let  us  take  the  half  of  it, 
which  is  4(1°,  and  let  us  add  to  it  45°  for  the  red, 
•2~t«  for  the  orange,  and  4«°  for  the  yellow,  we  shall 
have  160°,  which  wants  420°  of  half  the  circum- 
ference of  the  circle.  If  now  we  add  the  (it)"  for 
the  green,  the  sum  total  will  be  220",  considerably 
more  than  half  the  rircumfereuce ;  consequently 
the  common  centre  of  gravity  is  nearest  the  green 
arch;  but  it  falls  10°  nearer  the  yellow  than  the 
straight  line  which  joins  the  centre  of  the  circle  and 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  green  arch.  Hence  we 
see  that  the  resulting  colour  will  be  green,  but  that 
it  will  have  a  shade  of  yellow. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  accidental  colour  of 
violet  must  be  green  with  a  shade  of  yellow;  and 
this  is  actually  the  case,  as  any  otic  may  convince 
himself  by  making  the  experiment. 

Suppose,  now,  we  wanted  to  know  the  acci- 
dental colour  of  green,  or,  which  ii  the  same 
thing,  the  colour  resulting  from  the  mixture  of 
all  the  primitive  rays  except  the  green.  The 
green  arch  is  60",  the  half  of  which  is  3<)°  ;  if  to 
this  we  add  (>()"  for  the  blue  arch,  and  40°  for  the 
indigo  arch,  we  shall  have  130°,  or  50<* 
less  than  a  semicircle.  If  to  this  we  add  the 
viokt  arch,  which  is  80°,  we  shall  have  30°  more 
than  the  semicircle;  consequently  the  common 
centre  of  gravity  falls  nearest  the  violet,  and  it  is 
10"  nearer  the  red  arch  than  is  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity of  the  violet  arch.    Hence  we  know  lhat  the 
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accidental  colour  of  green  will  be  violet  or  purple, 
with  a  shade  of  red ;  and  experiment  confirms  this. 

BurTnn  observed,  thai  tbe  accidental  colour  of 
Uut  was  reddish  and  pale.  Let  us  tee  whether  we 
shall  obuin  tbe  tame  result  from  our  method. 
Let  us  suppose  that  Buflbn  employed  a  light  blue. 
In  that  case,  if  to  30,  the  half  of  tbe  blue  arch,  we 
add  60  for  tbe  green,  48  for  tbe  yellow,  and  '27 
for  the  orange,  we  shall  have  166°,  or  15°  less 
thin  half  the  circumference  of  the  circle;  conse- 
quently the  common  centre  will  fall  nearest  the 
rd  arch,  but  within  15"  of  the  orange.  Tbe  acci- 
dental colour  must  therefore  be  red,  with  a  shade  of 
orange ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  it  must  be  a  pale 
red. 

In  ihe  same  manner  we  may  discover,  that  the  ae- 
rideotal  colour  of  indigo  is  yellow,  inclining  a  good 
oral  to  orange ;  and  that  the  accidental  colour  of  in- 
digo and  blue  together  is  orange,  with  a  strong  shade 
of  red.  Both  of  which  correspond  accurately  with  the 
experiment. 

It  would  be  easy  to  indicate,  in  the  same  manner, 
tbe  accidental  colour  of  any  primitive  colour,  if  what 
has  been  said  were  not  sufficient  to  explain  the  cause 
of  accidental  colours,  and  to  show  that  their  pheno- 
mena correspond  exactly,  both  with  the  Newtonian 
theory  of  optics,  and  with  what  we  know  to  be  laws 
of  our  sensations  in  other  particulars. 

From  tbe  theory  above  given,  which  is  that  of  pro- 
fessor Jkrherfler,  the  following  consequences  may  be 
deduced : 

I.  The  accidental  colour  of  a  red  square,  lying 
open  a  white  or  a  black  ground,  ought  to  be  blackish, 
if  we  cast  our  eyes  upon  a  red  coloured  surface.  2. 
If  the  surface  upon  which  we  look  at  a  red  square  be 
itself  coloured,  if  it  be  yellow,  for  instance,  the  white 
pper  upon  which  wc  afterwards  cast  our  eyes  will  ap- 
pear blue,  with  a  green  square  tu  it  corresponding  to 
tbe  original  red  square  And.  in  general,  we  ought 
to  perceive  the  accidental  colour  of  the  ground  on 
which  tbe  square  is  placed,  as  well  as  the  square 
itself.  3.  If  while  wc  are  looking  at  the  little  square 
*e change  the  situation  of  the  eye,  so  that  its  image 
shall  occupy  a  different  place  on  the  retina,  when 
we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  whit*;  paper  we  shall  see 
two  >qiure*,  or  at  least  one  unlike  the  figure  of 
the  original  one.  4.  If  the  white  paper  on  which 
we  luok  be  farther  distant  than  the  little  square 
was,  the  imaginary  square  will  appear  consider- 
ably larger  than  the  true  one*  5.  If  while  we  are 
lo*4iug  at  the  little  square  we  gradually  make 
tbe  eye  approach  tu  it,  without  altering  its  situa- 
tion, tbe  imaginary  square  will  appear  with  a  pale 
border.  These,  and  many  other  consequences 
that  might  easily  be  deduced,  will  be  found  to  lake 
pkee  constantly"  and  accurately,  if  any  one  chooses 
to  put  ibem  to  the  test  of  experiment;  and  there- 
fore may  be  considered  as  a  complete  confirmation 
«f  tbe  theory  given  above  of  the  cause  of  accidental 
colours. 

There  is  another  circumstance  respecting  ac- 
ciuVntal  colours  which  deserves  attention.  If  we 
continue  looking  stedfastly  at  the  little  square 
kicker  than  is  necessary,  in  order  lo  perceive  its 
accidental  colour,  we  shall  at  last  see  its  border 
tinged  with  the  accidental  colour  of  the  ground 
on  which  the  square  is  lying.  For  instance,  if 
a  white  square  be  placed  upon  blue  paper,  its 
border  becomes  yellow;  if  upon  red  paper,  it 
becomes  green ;  and  it  becomes  reddish  upon 
gfsxn.      In    like    manner,    the    border    of  a 


yellow  square  becomes  greenish  upon  a  red  ground 
and  that  of  a  red  square  on  a  green  ground  becomes 
purple. 

The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  seem*  to  depend 
upon  tbe  contraction  and  extension  of  the  image  of 
the  square  painted  on  tbe  retina.  We  know  for 
certain,  that  tbe  diameter  of  the  pupil  changes  during 
our  inspecting  the  square ;  at  first  it  becomes  less,  and 
afterwards  increases.  And  though  we  cannot  see 
what  passes  in  the  bottom  of  tbe  eye,  we  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  similar  movements  are  going  on 
there,  if  we  attend  to  tbe  changes  that  are  continually 
taking  place  in  the  border  of  our  little  square; 
sometimes  it  is  large,  sometimes  small;  at  one 
time  it  disappears  altogether,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment makes  its  appearance  again.  (Sup.  Encyc 
Brit&in.) 

Colour  (Diatonic,  or  musical  scale  of).  In  the 
course  of  sir  Isaac  Newton's  experiments  on  the  pro- 
perties of  light,  he  discovered  tbe  remarkable  fact, 
that  the  spectrum  of  the  sun's  image,  formed  by  re- 
fracted light,  let  into  a  darkened  room,  is  longitu- 
dinally divided  by  the  points  separating  the  different 
colours;  viz.  violet,  indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow, 
orange,  and  red,  into  spaces  which  are  respectively 
equal  to  i>  tV>  tV^  tV>  iV  aV>  ™d  parts  of 
the  doubl.*  length  of  the  spectrum  ;  as,  suppose  tbe 
spectrum  to  be  360  parts  in  length,  then  -ffo,  yt^p 

t^p  vHfln  tWp  rVtP  «nd  vWp  wil1  rc?re»«5t  K 
length  of  each  colour  respectively,  and  adding  these 

successively  in  the  reverse  order,  to  f$$,  we  have 

m  m  m  m>  m.  m»    m  * 

their  lowest  terms,  are  -ft-  X'  h  X'  h  £•  »n<*  '» 
and  appear  to  be  the  diatonic  ratios  answering  to  tbe 
octave,  minor  seventh,  fifth,  minor  fourth,  minor  third, 
major  second,  and  key  note. 

From  the  experiments  of  Henry  Brougham,  jun. 
Esq.  Philosophical  Transactions,  1796,  it  appears, 
that  not  only  by  refraction,  but  by  inflection,  de- 
flection, and  reflection,  the  rays  of  light  may  be  se- 
parated on  a  chart  or  screen :  and  he  mentions  nu- 
merous experiments,  wherein  the  limits  of  the  several 
colours  on  the  spectrum  were  carefully  marked  with 
the  point  of  a  needle,  after  which  the  papers  thus 
marked  were  put  away,  and  a  fresh  paper  substituted 
for  other  experiments  :  the  measurement  or  compari- 
son of  the  lengths  of  the  intervals  occupied  by  each 
colour  on  tbe  different  papers  bang  purposely  de- 
ferred, until  the  whole  course  of  experiments  was 
completed,  in  order  to  prevent  any  preconceived 
opinions  from  operating,  in  making  the  experi- 
ments: the  results  are  represented  as  agreeing, 
in  the  spaces,  ^  tV  tV'  tV  lV  A  and  tV»  occupied, 
by  tbe  violet,  indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange, 
snd  red  colours,  befog  the  very  same,  as  to  ar- 
rangement, as  those  by  refraction  abovemen- 
tioned. 

Colours,  in  dyeing.    See  Dyking. 

Colour  or  tub  human  spkcies  (Difference  of). 
See  Complexion. 

Colour,  in  heraldry.  The  colours  generally 
used  in  heraldry  are,  red,  blue,  black,  green,  aud 
purple :  which  tbe  heralds  call  gules,  azure,  sable, 
vert  or  ainople,  and  purpure;  tenne,  or  tawny, 
and  sanguine,  are  not  so  common :  as  to  yellow 
and  white,  called  or  and  argent,  they  are  metals, 
not  colours.  The  metals  and  colours  are  some- 
times expressed  in  blazon  by  the  names  of  pre- 
cious stones,  and  sometimes  by  those  of  planets  or 
stars. 

Colours,  in  the  military  art,  include  the  ban- 
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ners,  flags,  ensigns,  &c.  of  all  kinds,  borne  in  the 
army  or  fleet.    See  Flag  nnd  Standard. 

Colours,  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches,  are 
used  to  distinguish  several  mysteries  and  feast*  cele- 
brated therein.  Five  colours  only  are  regularly  ad- 
mitted into  the  Latin  church  :  th.se  are  white,  green, 
red.  violet,  a"d  hlack.  The  white  is  for  the  mys- 
teries of  our  Saviour,  the  feast  of  the  Virgin,  tho->e 
of  the  angels,  saints,  and  confess'  rs ;  the  ted  is  fur 
the  mysteries  and  solemnities  of  the  holy  sacrament, 
the  feasts  of  the  apostles  and  martyrs  :  the  green  for 
the  time  between  petitecost  and  advent,  and  from 
epiphany  to  septuagesima ;  the  violet  in  advent  and 
Christinas,  in  vigils,  rogations,  &c.  and  in  votive 
masses  in  time  of  war;  lastly,  the  black  is  for  the 
dead,  and  the  ceremonies  thereto  belonging.  In  the 
Greek  church,  the  use  of  colours  is  almost  abolished, 
as  well  as  among  us.  Red  was,  in  the  Gieck  church, 
the  colour  for  Christmas  and  the  diad,  as  black  is 
among  us. 

Colour,  in  painting,  is  applied  both  to  the 
drugs  made  use  of  in  that  art,  and  to  the  tints 
produced  by  those  drugs  variously  mixed  and  ap- 
plied. 

Colours  may  be  either  pigments  or  fluids  By 
pigments  is  meant  all  such  solid  bodies  as  requite 
to  be  mixed  with  some  fluid,  as  a  vehicle,  before  they 
can  be  used  as  paints,  except  in  the  case  of  crayons, 
where  they  are  used  dry.  These  make  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  whole;  the  fluid  colours  being  only  a 
small  number  emp'oyed  alon*  with  water-colours: 
and  a«phaltum,  which  is  sometimes  employed  in  oil- 
painting. 

Colours  are  distinguished  into  several  kinds, 
according  to  the  vehicles  in  which  they  are  worked, 
as  oil-colours,  water-colours,  enamel-odours,  &e. 
The  same  sorts  of  pigments,  however,  are  in  many 
instances,  tmployed  in  more  than  one  kind  of  painl- 
ing,  as  vermilion  and  lake  in  several,  and  ultraina- 
rire  in  all. 

The  principal  qualities  in  crlours,  considered  with 
regard  to  their  perfection  or  fauliincs«,  are  two  ;  pu- 
rity of  colour,  and  doraMeness :  purity  of  colour  is, 
by  the  painters,  cnlled  brightness,  nnd  the  defect  of 
it  foulness,  or  sometimes  the  breaking  the  colour  : 
durubleness  is  railed  standing,  and  the  negative,  or 
want  of  it,  flying,  ot  flying  off". 

Brightness  and  standing  well  are  the  only  proper- 
ties which  are  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  every 
kind  of  colours,  and  they  equally  n  late  to  all;  kit 
there  a  e  others  which  are  essential  to  many  sorts, 
with  regard  only  to  particular  purposes  and  uses.  As 
transparency  and  opacity,  that  of  d  ying  well,  and, 
as  it  is  called,  not  fattening ;  and.  lastly  those  dis- 
tinguished by  the  nanus  of  warmth  and  coolness;  all 
which  are  well  known  to  painters. 

The  colours  used  in  all  the  several  kinds  of  paint- 
ing, are  descriU-d  under  the  names  of  the  vnrious 
substances,  as  Prussian  Blur,  Carmine,  Vkk mi- 
lion,  &c.  The  reader  may  farther  consult  Tingry's 
Painter's  and  Vrarnisher's  Guide. 

Colour,  in  law,  is  a  prol>able  or  plausible  plea, 
though  in  reality  false  at  bottom,  and  only  calcu- 
lated to  draw  the  trial  of  the  cause  from  the  jury  to 
the  judge ;  and  therefore  colour  ought  to  be  matter 
of  law,  or  doubtful  to  the  jury. 

In  pleading  it  is  a  rule  that  no  man  be  allowed 
to  plead  specially  such  a  plea  as  amounts  only  to 
the  general  issue ;  but  in  such  case  he  sbali  be 
drivea  to  plead  the  general  issue  in  terms  by 
which  the  whole  question  is   referred  to  a  jury. 


COL 

But  if  a  defendant  in  an  assize,  or  action  of  tespass, 
be  desirous  to  refer  the  validity  of  his  title  to  the 
court  rather  than  to  the  jury,  he  may  state  bis  mle 
•aerially,  and  at  the  same  time  give  colour  to  the 
plaintiff]  or  suppose  him  to  have  an  np  eara'ice  or 
colour  of  title,  bad  indeed  in  point  of  bw,  bjt  of 
which  the  jury  are  not  competent  judge*. 

Colours,  in  ancient  music,  a  term  used  to  signify 
the  species  of  a  genus.  Thus  the  Chromatic,  had 
thrre  colour* ;  the  Diatonic,  two;  the  Enharmonic, 
one. 

CO'LOURABLB.  a.  (from  colour.)  Spe- 
cious ;  plausible  (Spenser). 

CO'LOURABLfi.  ad.  (from  colourable.) 
speciously;  plausibly  (Bacon). 

COLOURED,  part.  a.  Streaked;  diver- 
sifieil  with  hues  (Bacon). 

Coloured  leaf.  In  botany ;  of  any  other 
hue  than  green. 

Co lol° red  calyx.  Calyx  of  any  other 
colour  than  green,  as  in  BaRTsia. 

COLuCIUXti,  among  painters,  the  man- 
ner of  applying  ami  conducting  the  colours  of 
a  picture  ;  or  the  mixtures  of  light  ami  shadow* 
formed  by  the  various  colours  employed  in 
painting.  The  colouring  is  one  of  the  chief 
branches  in  painting,  which  art  is,  by  .Mr. 
Felibien,  divided  into  fhiee  parts,  the  design, 
the  composition,  and  the  colouring;.  Sec 
Fainting. 

Though  the  colouring  is  most  strikinsr.  yet 
among  masters,  it  always  gives  place  to  the 
exactness  of  the  design.  According  to  M.  de 
Files,  the  word  colouring,  in  a  more  limited 
sense,  is  chief! v  applicable  to  a  history-piece, 
scarce  at  all  to  landscapes:  he  adds,  that  the 
term  relates  more  immediately  to  the  carna- 
tions than  to  any  thing  else.  The  colouring, 
in  its  general  sense,  comprehends  whatever 
relates  to  the  nature  ami  union  of  colours; 
their  agreement  or  antipathy  ;  how  to  use 
them  to  advantage  in  light  and  shadow,  so  a* 
to  shew  a  relievo  in  the  figures,  ami  a  sinking 
of  the  ground  ;  what  relates  to  the  aerial  per- 
spective, that  is,  the  diminution  of  colours  by 
means  of  the  interposition  of  the  air  ;  the  va- 
rious accidents  and  circumstances  of  the  hi  mi- 
nary,  ami  the  medium  ;  the  different  light  both 
of  the  bodies  illuminating  and  illumiuited; 
the  reft  ctions,  shadows,  ami  different  vinrs 
with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  eve,  or  the 
object;  what  produces  strength,  boldness, 
sweetness,  &c.  in  paintings,  well  coloured; 
the  various  manner  of  colouring,  b.»;h  in 
figures,  landscapes,  &c. 

The  colons,  or  colouring,  is  different  from 
colour;  the  latter  renders  the  object  sensible 
to  the  eye;  the  former  is  that  by  which  the 
painter  knows  how  to  imitate  the  colour  of 
all  natural  objects,  by  a  judicious  mixture  of 
the  simple  colours  upon  his  pallet:  it  teaches 
the  manner  in  which  colours  are  to  be  used 
for  producing  those  fine  effects  of  the  chiaro 
ohscuro,  light  and  shade,  which  adds  boldness 
and  a  kind  of  relievo  to  the  figures,  and  shew 
the  remoter  objects  in  their  just  light. 
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For  the  effects  of  colours,  painters  regard 
either  the  union  or  the  oeconomy :  with  re- 
»pect  to  the  first,  rare  must  be  taken  that  they 
he  Lid  so  as  to  he  sweetly  unitetl  under  the 
hri«kne>sof  some  principal  one  ;  that  they  par- 
ticipate of  the  prevailing  light  of  the  piece ; 
ami  that  they  partake  of  each  other  by  the 
communication  of  light  and  the  help  of  re- 
Hertion. 

CO'U>URIST.  *.  (from  colour.)  A  painter 
who  excels  in  giving  the  proper  colours  to  his 
designs  (Drydcn). 

UVLOLKLE^S.  o.  (from  colour.)  With- 
out colour  ;  transparent  (Bent fry). 

CuLPODA.  In  zoology,  a  genus  of  the 
etas  vermes,  order  infusoria.  Worm  invi- 
liUt  to  the  naked  eye,  very  simple,  pellucid, 
Bat,  >irinate.  Seven  species  :  generally  found 
in  w.»ter  impregnated  with  vegetables;  chiefly 
in  meadow-water  or  infusions  of  hay. 

COLPoS,  I'olpus,  (xsXTn).  Iii  anatomy, 
the  vagina.  This  term  is  often  connected 
with  some  other  in  compound  words,  as,  col- 
pocele,atumouror  hernia  seated  in  the  vagina: 
culpoptuMs,  a  bearing,  or  falling  down  of  the 
vagina. 

COLSTON  (Edward),  an  eminent  English 

fhilanthropist.  He  was  horn  at  Hristol  in 
S3fi,  and  carried  on  his  father's  business  of  a 
Spanish  merchant,  by  which  he  acquired  a 
hrge  fortune,  and  disposed  the  greatest  part  of 
it  in  acts  of  charity.  He  built  several  alms- 
house* and  charity  schools  in  his  native  city, 
»nd  ga\e  large  sums  in  his  life-time  ami  by  will 
to  hospitals,  and  other  beneficent  institutions. 
He  died  in  1 721,  and  was  buried  in  All  Saints 
ebtfdt,  where  a  sermon  is  yearly  preached  in 
honour  of  his  memory. 

COLT,  in  the  general  sense  of  the  term, 
implies  a  produce  from  bona  and  mare,  of 
either  render;  though  in  spurting  and  horse- 
■Ushtp  the  term  colt  is  confined  to  the  male 
fad,  wlnle  tho  female  is  termed  a  filly.  The 
bone  and  growth  of  a  colt  depends  greatly 
opon  two  circumstances:  the  first,  his  being 
faded  late  or  early  ;  that  is,  earlv  in  April,  or 
l^tr  in  June  ;  as  well  as  the  difference  of  his 
being  weaned  in  November  or  March.  Al- 
though it  is  admitted  that  colts  (in  the  first 
year  termed  foals)  running  with  the  dam  dur- 
ing the  winter,  will  afford  greater  probability 
of  >ize,  hone,  and  strength,  yet  it  is  not  at  all 
times  this  rule  can  be  complied  with,  unless  in 
studs,  where  brood  mare*  are  kept  for  that 
purpose  only,  and  an*  left  fallow  (uncovered) 
for  the  season.  When  a  mare  has  been  co- 
vered with  a  foal  at  her  foot,  and  is  evidently 
in  foal  again,  it  should  be  an  invariable  rule  to 
wear,  the  foal  in  October  or  November,  from 
the  impossibility  of  her  giving  suck  to  the  foal 
without  impoverishing  the  fetus.  Whether 
the  colt  be,  or  be  not,  weaned  in  either  of 
t»<ose  months,  he  should  be  well  kept,  and 
have  daily  supplies  of  corn  and  hay,  as  well 
as  proper  stable,  shed,  or  shelter  room  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  winter  season.  Upon 
the  liberal  keep  of  the  first  two  winters,  his 
Me,  growth,  strength,  and  bone,  entirely  de- 


pend, which  must  hence  be  particularly  at- 
tended to;  for  it  must  be  held  in  remem- 
brance, that  if  a  colt  he  small  at  two  years  old, 
from  having  been  stinted  in  keep,  it  is  a  hun- 
dred to  one  if  he  ever  attain  to  good  size,  by 
any  additional  exertions  or  cx pence. 

As  colts  of  any  description  (except  for  the 
tnrf)  are  seldom  taken  in  hand,  or  at  least 
offered  for  sale,  or  brought  into  work,  till  they 
are  three  years  old,  it  is  unnecessary  to  go 
into  a  minute  description  of  their  age  by  the 
teeth  previous  to  this  period.  Suffice  it, 
therefore,  to  observe,  that  the  first  twelve 
teeth  in  the  front  of  the  mouth  are,  from  their 
earliest  appearance,  called  colts'  teeth,  and  so 
continue  to  be,  till  dispossessed,  and  followed 
by  others. 

Colts'  teeth  are,  in  whiteness  and  appear- 
ance, not  inferior  to  polished  ivory;  are  indi- 
vidually smooth  upon  the  surface,  or  seat  of 
mastication,  and  so  continue  till  some  time 
between  two  and  a  half  and  three  years  old  ; 
when,  a  few  weeks  sooner  or  later,  (depend- 
ing entire! v  upon  their  having  been  late  or 
early  foal*,)  the  colt  sheds  the  two  middle  teeth 
of  the  six  in  the  under  jaw  :  which  are  pushed 
forward,  and  succeeded  by  two  of  a  stronger 
texture  deeper  in  colour,  and  fluted,  or  ex- 
hibiting small  grooves  from  top  to  bottom, 
with  a  black  cavity  in  the  centre. 

Some  time  in  the  last  half  of  the  fourth 
year,  the  same  process  takes  place  with  the 
teeth  on  each  side  the  two  in  the  centre,  so 
that  at  foor  years  old  we  find  a  repetition  of, 
or  addition  to,  the  first  two,  at  which  parti- 
cular period  he  becomes  possessed  of  four 
horse  teeth  in  the  middle,  and  one  colt's  tooth 
only  on  each  side. 

At  this  period,  that  is,  some  time  in  the 
autumn,  as  September,  October,  or  Novem- 
ber (depending  still  upon  his  having  been 
a  late  or  early  foal),  he  sheds  the  two  remain- 
ing outside  or  c  jruer  teeth,  the  successors  to 
which  continue  to  push  out  till  the  May  or 
June  following;  when  he  is  full  in  the  mouth, 
five  years  old,  and  is  then  called  a  horse. 

During  'he  course  of  this  year,  the  single 
teeth,  named  tusks,  seated  beyond  the  corner 
teeth  upon  the  bars,  make  their  appearance  ; 
and  proper  attention  to  the  early  or  advanced 
state  of  this  projection,  will  evidently  demon- 
strate the  filth  year  of  age. 

In  the  space  of  the  last  six  months  of  the 
sixth  year,  the  cavities  of  the  two  middle  teeth 
of  the  six  (already  described  to  have  succeeded 
the  two  in  the  first  change  at  three  years  old) 
gradually  fill  up,  and  when  turned  of  six  yean 
old,  retain  only  a  faint  remainder  of  the  origi- 
nal black  mark,  the  teeth  being  nearly  or  quite 
smooth  upon  the  surface. 

In  the  last  half  of  the  seventh  year,  when 
the  horse  is  termed  six  ofF,  or  rising  seven,  the 
teeth  on  each  side  the  two  central,  last  de- 
scribed, become  gradually  possessed  of  the 
same  appearance ;  and  when  seven  years  are 
fully  attained,  the  two  outside  or  corner  teeth 
alone  bear  any  mark  of  the  original  cavitv. 
At  this  period  the  horse  is  said  to  be  aged; 
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and  from  this  time  to  the  completion  of  his 
eighth  year,  the  faint  mark  in  the  eorner  teeth 
rontinnes  gradually  to  disappear  (varying  a 
little  in  dillerent  subjects)  till  quite  obliterated, 
when  the  age  hy  the  teeth  is  no  longer  a  mat- 
ter of  ascertainment.  For  the  rest,  sec  the 
article  Age. 

To  Colt.  v.  n.  To  frisk  ;  to  frolic  (Spcn.). 

To  CoLT.  V,  a.  To  befool  (Shakspenre'). 

(JOLT1I  ,  a  term  used  hy  timber  merchants 
for  a  defect  or  blemish  in  some  of  the  annular 
circles  of  a  tree,  whereby  it  is  rendered  unlit 
for  BUUty  purposes,  and  its  value  diminished. 

COLT'S-FOOT.    In  botany.  SeeTussi- 

I.ACO. 

CoLT'l  foot  u.i'ink.    See  Cacama. 
COLTS-TOOTH,  s.     1.  An  imperfect 

tooth  in  young  horses.  2.  A  love  of  youthful 
pleasure  (Shakspmre). 

CO'LTKK.  «.  (culrop,  Saxon.)  The  iron 
of  a  plough  that  cuts  perpendicularly  to  the 

chare. 

CO'LTISH.  a.  (from  voU.)  Wanton. 

CXKLUBER.  Viper.  In  zoology,  a  ge- 
nus of  the  class  amphibia,  order  serpentcs. 
Plates  on  the  belly;  scales  under  the  tail.  A 
hundred  and  seventy-live  species.  In  the  in- 
vestigation of  this  genus,  the  tail  scales,  or 
subcaudal  squamma?,  although  placed  alter- 
nately, are  reckoned  by  pairs,  so  that  the 
number  marked  in  relation  to  the  respective 
species,  is  always  to  be  understood  to  mean  so 
many  pairs.  The  following  arc  the  chief 
species. 

I.  V.  berus.  Common  viper.  Plates  of  the 
belly  a  hundred  ami  forty-six  :  scales  of  the 
tail  thirtv-nine.  Body  cinereous,  or  (which 
is  probably  the  male)  tawny-brown,  or  black- 
ish ;  a  dark  indented  stripe  along  the  middle 
of  the  bark,  or  dark-brown  ;  belly  tinned  with 
purple,  spotted  with  black  ;  throat  pale  ;  h  ides 
orange;  pupil  black.  Four  other  varieties, 
from  difference  in  colour,  spots  or  stripes,  in 
India,  and  St.  Eustace.  Inhabits  K  irnpe  and 
Siberia;  lives  in  woods  and  thickets,  and  in 
breeding  time,  in  the  open  fields;  is  poison- 
ous, but  not  deadly  ;  grows  to  one  and  a  half 
foot  long;  the  flesh  formerly  used  medicinally 
as  a  restorative.  The  poisonous  matter  dis- 
charged is  a  real  gum,  and  perhaps  the  only 
gum  actually  produced  and  secreted  by  ani- 
mals of  any  kind.  Oil,  volatile  alkalies,  and 
a  variety  Of  other  applications  have  been  resort- 
ed to  as  antidotes,  hut  olive  oil  appears  to  be  the 
most  successful.  Sucking  the  wound  is  pro- 
bably a  means  of  withdrawing  a  part  of  the 
venom,  and  appears  to  have  been  advan- 
tageously employed  formerly.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  poison  he  capable  of  producing 
any  injury  to  the  system  when  thus  received 
into  the  mouth,  or  even  the  stomach.  The 
Psylli  practise  the  method  of  sucking  poisoned 
wounds,  and  even  swallow  the  animal's  head, 
poison  and  all,  without  fear.  A  few  cases 
seem  to  arise  in  opposition  to  the  general  re- 
sult ;  hut  it  is  probable  that  in  such  there 
may  have  been  some  ulcer  in  the  mouth  or 
throat.    The  viper  is  viviparous,  producing 


its  young  towards  the  close  of  summer:  the 
number  of  the  voting  fry  is  usually  from  tea 
to  fifteen  or  eighteen.  It  is  asserted  by  litany 
naturalists  that  the  female  viper  in  cases  >>t 
sudden  surprise  or  danger  opens  her  moath, 
and  admits  her  young  down  her  throat,  j:i>i 
as  the  opossum  does  her  brood  into  the  potu-li 
under  her  belly  upon  similar  emergencies. 
This  curious  property  was  believed  by  sir  Tho- 
mas Hrown  and  Mr.  White;  and  Or.  Shaw 
lends  his  faith  to  it. 

2.  C.  cerastes.  Horned  viper.  Plat«-s  o( 
the  belly  a  hundred  and  fifty  ;  scales  of  the 
tail  twenty-five  ;  above  the  eyes  a  pair  of  horn* 
or  curved  processes  pointing  forwards:  length 
from  .i  tout  to  a  foot  and  half:  colour  rusty 
brown,  with  darkei  spots ;  belly  blueish.  This 
serpent  springs  suddenly  to  a  considerable  di- 
stance, and  bites  without  provocation  tho^- 
w ho  approach  it.  Inhabits  the  east ;  abound* 
in  the  three  A  rabbis  and  in  Africa.  It  is 
probably  the  aspic  employed  by  Cleopatra. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  reputable  tra- 
vellers, the  natives  of  the  countries  infested  by 
these  animals  either  possess  a  natural  at  ohm, 
or  are  capable  of  obtaining  by  the  use  of  herb* 
or  other  preparations  an  aroma  of  a  siinil.ir 
kind,  operating  as  a  charm  or  stupefaction 
upon  these  and  other  noxious  serpents,  by 
which  the  person  is  secure  against  being  bitten, 
however  irritated  the  animal  may  be.  Mr. 
Bruce  tells  us,  from  actual  observation,  tlwt 
all  the  black  people  in  the  kingdom  of  Sen- 
naur,  whether  Fnnge  or  N'uba,  are  armed, 
naturally  against  the  bite:  but  that  the  Arab* 
have  no  such  defence  naturally,  and  are  oblire<i 
to  prepare  themselves  by  decoction*  of  crru.u 
herbs  and  roots>,  which,  however,  he  does  not 
accurately  describe  ;  and  which  he  was  always 
afraid  to  trust  to  by  way  of  personal  experi- 
ment.   See  Nat.  Hist.  Pi.  XLVll  I. 

3.  C,  chertea,  Plates  of  the  belly  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty;  scales  of  the  tail  thirty-four. 
Nine  and  half  inches  long  :  body  less  than 
the  lierns,  and  of  a  much  better  hay  ;  alom:  the 
back  a  dark,  indented  line;  head  oval,  trunk 
round.  Inhabits  low,  shrubby  places  in  Swe- 
des ;  resembles  the  berus,  but  its  bite  more 
certainly  and  speedily  fatal,  if  the  place  bitten 
be  not  instantly  extirpated. 

4.  C.  lebetinus.  Plates  of  the  belly  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five;  scales  of  the  tail  fnrty-t  \. 
About  one  and  half  foot  long,  tail  four  incbe-* 
long ;  bene  ath  w  hitish,  varied  with  thick 
black  or  brow  n  dots ;  above  grey,  w  ith  t-mr 
rows  of  transverse  alternate  spots,  the  middle 
ones  yellowish,  the  side  ones  brown  or  black' 
ish.  Inhabits  the  east  ;  and  destroys  the  prr- 
son  bitten  by  producing  an  unconquerable  and 
deadly  sleep. 

5.  C.  natrix.  Hinged  snako.  Plates  of  thr 
belly  a  hundred  and  seventy  ;  scales  of  the 
tail  sixty.  Ilody  above  blackish,  with  a  w  bile 
spot  on  each  side  the  neck  ;  back  attbeariaatet 
scales  of  the  back  oblong-oval,  carinate  in  t!'e 
middle,  disposed  in  nineteen  rows;  beneath 
white,  sometimes  yellowish  or  brownish, 
with    a    longitudinal,    irregular,    bruo  1  i  • 
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black  stripe  down  the  middle,  beginning  at 
the  fifteenth  plate:  snout  acute.  Inhabits 
Europe;  lives  usually  in  hedges,  shrub- 
hcrics,  or  old  building? ;  is  fond  of  hrat  and 
son-shine;  deposits  its  eggs  in  dung-heaps,  or 
nnder  rotten  trees,  which  are  connected  in  a 
mass  hv  a  secreted  mucus.  Three  feet  nine 
incites  long.  Five  other  varieties ;  differing 
chiefly  in  colour,  and  spot  or  stripe.  This 
animal  is  innoxious;  and  Mr.  White  informs 
n»  that  he  knew  a  gentleman  who  had  tamed 
it  vi  completely  as  to  make  it  his  frequent 
companion.  It  had  this  curious  property,  that 
although  it  was  perfectly  sweet  in  its  odour 
in  common,  yet  upon  the  appearance  of  a 
stranger,  it  would  begin  to  hiss,  and  immedi- 
ately exude  an  effluvium  so  nauseous  as  to  be 
scarcelv  tolerable.  All  these  species  cast  their 
vales  in  the  spring,  commencing  by  a  slit  or 
division  at  the  lips :  and  so  complete  is  the  ex- 
foliation, that  the  cuticle  of  the  eve  itself  is 
throirn  off  at  the  same  time.  The  entire 
spoil  is  perfectly  transparent. 

d.  C  naja:  or  cobra  de  capello.  Specta- 
cle,  or  hooded  snake.    Plates  of  the  belly  a 
hundred  and  ninety-three ;  scales  of  the  tail 
sixty.    Rusty  yellow;  with  the  neck  gene- 
rally much  dilated,  and  marked  above  with  a 
spectacle- shaped   spot  of  black  and  white. 
There  are  three  other  varieties,  differing  only 
'iightly  in  colour  or  spotting.   Inhabits  India 
and  the  Tenia te  Islands.    The  most  venomous 
«f  its  tribe,  and  hardly  inferior  to  the  rattle- 
snake in  the  malignity  of  its  poison.  General 
lmgth  from  three  to  fourieet,  diameter  of  the 
head,  which  is  small  and  covered  with  large 
*cales,  an  inch  and  quarter.    This  formidable 
wpent  has  obtained  its  Portuguese  name  of 
cobra  de  capello,  or  hooded  snake,  from  the 
appearance  it  presents  when  viewed  in  front 
in  an  irritated  state,  or  when  preparing  to 
bite :  at  which  time  it  bends  the  head  rather 
•iownward,  and  seems  hooded  as  it  were  in 
tome  degree,  hy  the  expanded  skin  of  the 
neck.    In  India"  it  is  every  where  exhibited 
pahlicly  as  a  show;  and  is  of  course  more 
universally  known  in  that  country  than  any 
other  of  the  race  of  reptiles.     It  is  carried 
about  in  a  covered  basket,  and  so  managed  bv 
its  proprietors  as  to  assume,  when  exhibited, 
a  kind  of  dancing  motion  ;  raising  itself  up  on 
its  lower  part,  and  alternately  moving  its  dead 
and  body  from  side  to  side  for  some  minutes, 
to  the  sound  of  some  musical  instrument  which 
is  played  during  the  time.    The  Indian  jug- 
glers," who    thus  exhibit   the  animal,  first 
deprive  it  of  its  fangs,  by  which  means  they 
are  secure  from  the  danger  of  its  bite.  It  does 
not  appear  that  a  bite  given  t>  another  serpent 
«f  the  same  species  is  able  to  poison  it,  though 
many  experiments  have  been  made  to  ascertain 
this  fact :  yet  other  serpents  not  of  the  same 
specie*  are  as  fatally  injured  by  the  bite  as  a 
pigeon  or  a  rabbit. 

7.  C.  dione.  Plates  of  the  belly  a  hun- 
dred and  ninety  :  scales  of  the  tail  sixty-six  ; 
head  small,  square,  reticulate,  with  brown 
sutures :  teeth  in  four  pectinate  rows ;  back 


delicate  blue  or  whitish  with  three  longi- 
tudinal whiter  streaks,  and  intermediate,  alter- 
nate, brown  dashes,  often  subconfluent ;  belly 
whitish,  with  minute  livid-brown  spots  of 
reddish  specks.  Inhabits  the  salt  deserts  near 
the  Caspian  sea,  and  the  dry  salt-mountains 
near  the  Irtisdi:  is  slender  and  very  elegant. 
About  three  feet  long. 

8.  C.  constrictor.^  Plates  of  the  belly  a 
hundred  and  eighty-six:  scales  of  the  tail 
twenty-nine :  very  smooth  and  slender ;  black, 
beneath  pah-  blue;  throat  white.  Inhabits 
Xorth  America :  runs  swiftly  and  bites  very 
hard,  but  is  not  poisonous;  twists  itself  round 
the  legs  of  such  as  approach  it. 

9.  C.  caspius.  Plates  of  the  belly  a  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eight;  scales  of  the  tail  a 
hundred.  Inhabits  shrubby  and  low  places  on 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea :  is  fearful  of 
man  unless  when  irritated,  when  it  violently 
attacks  him,  ruuning  along  the  ground  with 
its  head  erect,  and  making  a  loud  hissing. 
About  five  feet  long  :  above  alternately  banded 
with  yellow  and  brown  ;  beneath  yellow. 

10.  C.  aspis.  Asp.  Plates  of  the  belly  a 
hundred  and  forty-six ;  scales  of  the  tail  forty- 
six.  Nose  terminated  by  an  erect  wart ;  body 
tawny  with  figured  streaks  alternately  distinct 
and  confluent,  beneath  steel-blue,  dotted  with 
yellow.  Inhabits  Dauphin  v,  Lyons,  and  Poi- 
tiers :  is  perhaps  a  variety  of  the  berus. 

11.  C.  aquaticus.  Water-viper,  water  rat- 
tle-snake. Brown;  the  belly  banded  with 
black  and  yellow  :  tail  small  towards  the  end, 
terminating  in  a  blunt,  horny  point,  about 
half  an  inch  in  length.  The  point  harmless, 
but  believed  by  the  vulgar  to  be  possessed  of  a 
power  of  mortally  poisoning  both  animals  and 
vegetables.  The  tang  bite'  said  to  be  as  fatal 
as  the  sting  of  the  rattle-snake.  Frequents 
the  water,  and  is  never  seen  at  any  great  di- 
stance from  it;  is  very  nimble  and  dexterous 
in  catching  fishes.  In*  the  summer  generally 
seen  lying  gregariously  on  the  branches  of 
trees  hanging  over  rivers,  watching  to  surprise 
either  fishes  or  birds,  upon  which  they  plunge 
with  great  swiftness.  A  native  of  Carolina, 
and  other  parts  of  North  America. 

COLUBRI'NA  VIRGINEA'N^E.  See 
Serpentaria. 

CO'LUBIUNE.  a.  (colubrinut,  Latin.)  1. 
Relating  to  a  serpent.    2.  Cunning  ;  crafty. 

COLUURI'NUM  LIGNUM,  (colubrinut, 
from  coluber;  so  called  from  the  snake-like 
contortions  of  its  roots).  This  species  of  snake- 
wood  is  brought  from  America.  It  is  solid, 
ponderous,  acrid,  extremely  bitter,  and  inodo- 
rous ;  its  bark  is  of  a  ferruginous  colour,  cover- 
ed with  cineritious  spots. 

COLUMB  (St.),  a  town  in  Cornwall,  with 
a  market  on  Thursdays.  Lat.  50.  30  N.  Lon. 
4.  52  W. 

COLU'MBA.  Pigeon.  Bill  straight,  de- 
scending towards  the  tip  ;  nostrils  oblong,  half- 
covered  with  a  soft  tumid  membrane.  Eighty- 
two  species,  scattered  over  the  globe  :  which 
may  be  thus  subdivided  into  sections. 

A.  Tail  even  and  moderate. 
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II.  Tail  long,  and  wedged.    The  former 
contains  tlie  most  numerous  species.  Tin1 
following,  occasionally  selected  from  both 
sections,  arc  t lie  most  worthy  of  remark. 
I.  C.  domestical  a  numcr  us  family  of  it- 
self, and  which  possesses  the  following  va- 
rieties. 

u.  Common  pigeon.  Cinereous;  rump 
white;  band  on  the  wings  and  tip  of  the 
tail  hlackish. 

&  Stork-dove.  Wings  with  a  double  black- 
ish hand* 

y.  Rock-pigeon.  Quill  feathers  brown.  See 

Plate  LI  V. 
?.  Roman-pigeon.    Cere  white,  scurfv. 
#.  Koiieh-footed  pigeon.    Legs  rou^li  with 

feathers. 

£.  Crested  pigeon.  Legs  rough:  head 
Crested. 

»».  Norway-pigeon.  Created  ;  body  snowy  ; 

leirs  rough. 
6.  Barbarv-pigeon.  Area  of  the  eyes  naked, 

tnhcrcuhte:  wings  with  each"  a  double 

black  spot. 

1.  Jat  ohine-pijreon.  Feathers  of  the  hind- 
head  erect,  reflected. 

%.  Laceil-pigeon.  Down  small,  erect,  dis- 
persed over  the  hack  and  wings. 

x.  Turbit-pigeon.  Feathers  on  the  breast 
reeurvate. 

ft.  Shaker-pigeon.  Tail  erect,  many-feather- 
ed, broad. 

jr.  Tumbler- pigeon.  Tumbles  over  and  over 
in  flight. 

f.  Helmet-pigeon.  Head,  quill,  and  tail 
feathers  of  one  colour,  but  different  from 
that  of  the  body. 

Turkish  pigeon.    Cere  granulated,  red. 
«.  Carrier-pigeon.  Cere  broad,  carunculate, 

whitish  ;  eyelids  naked. 

Powtcr-pigeon.    Crop  inflated. 
9.  Horseman-pigeon.    Crop  inflated,  cere 

carunculate. 
T.  Smiter-pigeon.  Strikes  its  wings  violently 

in  flight. 

v.  Turner-pigeon.     Crest  hanging  down 

from  the  crown  like  a  mane. 
9  SpOt-pigeon.    White:  tail  and  spot  on 

the  front  of  one  colour 
Inhabits  and  is  domesticated  in  almost  every 
part  of  Kurope  and  Asia:  fourteen  or  fifteen 
inches  long  ;  lays  from  nine  to  eleven  times  a 
year. 

2.  C.  o?nas.  Stock-pitrcon.  Blueish  ;  neck 
above  glossy  green;  double  hand  on  the  wings 
and  tip  of  the  tail  blackish:  throat  and  breast 
claret  colour;  claws  black.  Often  confounded 
with  the  domestic  pigeon,  but  hereby  suf- 
ficiently discriminated.  Inhabits  old  turrets 
and  rocky  banks  of  Kurope  and  Siberia,  and 
ndgrates  southerly  in  winter.  About  fourteen 
inches  long. 

3.  C.  palumbes.  Ring-dove.  Cinereous: 
tail-feathers  black  on  the  hind-part ;  primary 
quill-feathers  whitish  on  the  outer  edj;e  ;  neck 
each  side  white.  Inhabits  Kurope:  very  oc- 
casionally Siberia  :  lives  in  woods,  and  builds 
in  trees.    Seven  and  a  half  inches  long. 


I.  C.  tnrtur.  Turtle-dove.  Tail-feafhrr* 
tipt  with  white;  back  grey;  breast  fb 
lour  ;  on  each  side  of  the  neck  a  spot  of  biark 
feathers  tipt  with  white.  Two  other  v*rif- 
ties,  from  difference  of  colour,  or  spot.  I  in- 
habits Kurope,  China,  and  India;  twelve 
inches  lone  ;  migrates  in  flocks  and  breed*  in 
thick  woods:  is  very  shy  and  retired,  and  a 
pest  to  fields  of  peas. 

5  C.  passerina.  (irounil-pigeon.  Win/* 
and  tail  dusky;  body  purplish;  bill  and  bjs 
red.    Three  Other  varieties  from  spots  or  li* 

K»s*ession  of  cht  snut-eyes,  the  irids  in  common 
•ing  orange.    Inhabits  the  warm  parts  of 
America:  six  and  a  quarter  inches  lonj; ;  frf- 

Jiiienta  rocky  and  mountainous  places,  and 
eeds  on  seeds. 

6.  C.  migratoria.  Passenger-pigeon.  Or- 
hits  naked,  sanguine;  breast  rufous:  bill 
black;  irids  orange;  body  cinereous,  beneath 
vinaceous;  winy-coverts  spotted  with  blick; 
sides  of  the  neck  purple  ;  quill-feathers  black- 
brown  edired  with  whitish;  two  middle  U  I- 
featheis  hiaekish-hrown,  the  rest  hoary.  I.i- 
hahits  Xorth  America,  and  flies  in  prouigu-u* 
flocks,  sometimes  continuing  for  three  days  to- 
gether in  one  direction:  verv  troublesome  to 
rice  and  corn-fields:  from  fifteen  to  >i\t«vn 
inches  long.  Another  variety  from  variety  ta 
its  spots  and  hues. 

7.  C.  coronata.  Creat  crowned  I ndian- 
pigeon.  Blueish,  abo\  e  cinereous;  orbit*  Mm  k  : 
crest  erect;  shoulders  ferruginous.  Hill  iml 
lares  black;  irids  red;  crest  compressed.  If* 
inches  long  :  legs  various  in  colour.  Inhabit* 
New  Guinea,  ami  is  as  larire  as  a  turkey:  yet 
has  the  cooing  note  as  well  as  other  charactrr- 
istics  of  the  pigeon.  Has  occasionally  Urn 
brought  alive  to  Kngland. 

Colvaiha  noachi,  in  astronomy,  N'oaa'i 
dove,  a  southern  constellation  consisting  of 
1(1  stars:  i.  e.  0.  '2.  0.  I.  6.  I. 

COL  CM  BATE  OF  IllON.  See  Coua 

BIVM. 

COLUMBIA,  a  city  of  South  Carolina,  on 
the  river  Congaree.  "it  is  the  seat  of  the  fo- 
eernment  of  South  Carolina,  and  MM)  uub» 
X.  W.  of  Charleston.  Lat.  33.  5*  X.  L-v 
SI.  10  w. 

Columiiia,  a  territory  of  Xorth  America, 
the  scat  of  the  new  capital  of  the  CuitrJ 
States     See  Washington. 

COLUMBINE,    in   botany.    See  Aon 
LEG  I  A. 

Collmhine,  is  also  the  name  of  the  prin- 
cipal actn  ss,  or  heroine,  in  pantomimes. 

L'OLC'M  HI  I'M.  Columbite.  In  ory 
tology,  a  genus  of  the  class  metals.  Hrowti^-;- 
black  ;  internally  iron-grey,  with  a  chocolate 
brown  streak  and  powder,  hardish,  very  brikta, 
of  an  imperfectly  foliated  texture,  opaque,  as* 
attracted  by  the  magnet :  specific  gravity  5,91* 
tine  species  only,  sent  to  sir  Hans  Sloan*  fro* 
Ma-sachuscts,  and  at  present  in  the  lint  »- 
Musuem.  Contains 

Oxyd  of  columbium  .  .  7**- 
O.xyd  of  iron      ...  SI. 
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ffOLUMRO.    SfC  Colomda. 
COLUMBTON,  a  towu  in  Devonshire, 
'"with  a  market  on  Saturdays.   It  has  a  woollen 
manufacture,  and  is  seated  on  the  river  Co- 
lumh.    Ut.  50.  53  N.    Lon.  3.  23  W. 

COLUMBUS  (Christopher),  a  celehrated 
navigator.  He  was  horn  at  Uenoa  in  1412, 
aaJ  it  is  generally  admitted  that  he  was  bred 
to  his  father's  trade,  which  was  that  of  a  wool- 
cumber;  hnt  that  he  quitted  it  from  disgust, 
and  went  to  sea.  He  studied  mathematics, 
particularly  such  branches  as  are  connected 
irith  cosmo'graphy  and  nautical  astronomy.with 
{Treat  success :  and  in  part  perhaps  from  his 
otrn  contemplations,  hut  more  fully  from  com- 
munication* with  Hehem,  he  formed  the  idea 
of  another  continent  beyond  the  western 
ocean.  This  he  made  known  to  the  king 
of  Portugal ;  hut  not  meeting  with  encourage- 
ment, he  applied  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of 
Spain,  who  consented  to  furnish  him  with 
tbrre  ships.  He  sailed  from  (iomera,  Sep- 
tember 6,  1192,  and  October  I2th,  he  landed 
at  Guana  bay,  one  of  the  Lucca  islands  ;  from 
thence  he  sailed  to  Cuba  and  Hispaniola ;  and 
Laving  taken  possession  of  them  in  the  name 
of  hi&  sovereign,  he  returned  to  Europe,  where 
he  was  received  with  rverv  demonstration  of 
joy  and  respect.  He  was  honoured  with  the 
patent  of  nobility,  and  made  admiral  of  the 
Indies,  in  which  quality  he  set  sail  again,  and 
made  the  discovery  of  Jamaica ;  but  rinding 
that  evil  reports  had  been  circulated  against 
him,  he  returned  to  Spain,  where  he  fully  vin- 
dicated himself  from  every  accusation  of  his 
slanderers.  In  1 198  he  made  a  third  voyage, 
and  discovered  Paria;  which  was  the  first 
place  he  had  seen  on  the  continent.  In  15(H) 
he  was  basely  sent  home  in  irons  upon  a  most 
malicious  charge;  but  he  soon  cleared  himself 
In  the  king,  and  went  upon  another  expe- 
dition. He  died  in  150t>,  and  his  remains 
were  interred  in  the  cathedral  at  Seville,  be- 
neath a  tomb,"  on  which  is  this  inscription, 
m  Columbus  gave  Castille  and  Leon  a  new 
world." 

On  the  subject  of  the  discovers*  of  America, 
consult  the  articles  Bkiiem  and  Cauot. 

COLUME'LLA.  (columella,  a  dim.  of  co- 
lumn*, a  column  .)  In  anatomy.  See  Uvula 
and  Clitoris. 

Colume'lla.  In  botanv,  the  central  pillar 
in  a  capsule.  The  part  connecting  the  inside 
with  the  seeds  ;  taking  its  rise  from  the  re- 
ceptacle, and  having  the  seeds  fixed  to  it  all 


Columella.  In  botanv,  a  genus  of  the 
cUj»  n  ngencsia,  order  polygamia  supcrflua. 
Receptacle  naked,  cellular;  seeds  crowned 
with  a  toothed  margin  :  calyx  cylindrical  im- 
bricate; florets  of  the  ray  undivided.  One 
species  only — a  native  of  the  Cape,  with  pu- 
be«ent,  corymbed  stem  ;  leaves  linear,  sessile, 
obtuse,  hairy ;  flowers  lateral,  sessile,  solitary  ; 
dUk  and  rav  yellow. 

COLUMN,  in  architecture,  a  round  pillar 
made  to  support  and  adorn  a  building,  and 
eom|M»sed  of  a  base,  a  sliaft,  and  capital. 
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Every  fulcrum,  or  support,  is  so  much  the 
more  perfect,  as  it  is  the  firmer,  or  carries  the 
greater  appearance  of  firmness  :  and  hence  all 
columns,  or  pillars,  ought  to  have  their  base, 
or  foot,  broader  than  themselves.  Again,  as  a 
cylinder  and  a  quadrangular  prism  are  more 
easily  removed  out  of  their  place  than  a  trun- 
cated cone,  or  a  pyramid,  on  the  same  base, 
and  of  the  same  altitude;  the  figure  of  columns 
ought  not  to  he  cylindrical ;  nor,  that  of  a  pi- 
laster,  pyramidal ;  but  both  the  one  and  the 
other  to  be  contracted,  or  diminished ;  i.  e. 
to  become  less  and  less,  like  a  truncated  cone, 
and  a  truncated  pyramid.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, the  lowest  parts  of  columns  ought  to  be 
cylindrical ;  that  of  pilasters,  pyramidal ;  hence, 
again,  as  columns  are  more  firm,  if  their  dia- 
meter bears  a  greater  proportion  to  their  height, 
than  if  it  bore  a  less  ;  the  greater  ratio  is  to  be 
chosen,  where  a  large  weight  is  to  be  sustain- 
ed ;  and  less,  where  a  lesser.  Further,  as  the 
design  of  a  column  is  to  support  a  weight,  it 
must  never  be  supposed  without  an  enta- 
blature ;  though  a  column  raised  on  an  emi- 
nent place,  so  as  to  leave  no  room  to  fear  its 
being  thrust  out  of  its  place,  needs  no  pe- 
destal. 

Column  (Tuscan),  the  shortest,  and  most 
simple,  of  all  the  columns.  Its  height  accord- 
ing to  Vitruvius,  Palladio,  and  Vignola,  is 
seven  diameters,  or  fourteen  modules ;  accord- 
ing to  Scamozzi,  it  is  fiffen  modules;  to  De 
Lonne,  twelve;  to  Trajan's  column,  sixteen. 
Its  diminution,  according  to  Vitruvius,  is  one- 
fourth  of  the  diameter  ;  according  to  Vignola, 
a  fifth;  and  according  to  Trajan's  column,  a 
ninth. 

Column  (Doric),  is  somewhat  more  de- 
licate: its  shaft  is  adorned  with  ftutings:  its 
height,  according  to  Vitruvius,  is  from  four- 
teen to  fifteen  modules ;  to  Scamozzi,  seven- 
teen ;  in  the  Coliseum,  nineteen.  Its  diminu- 
tion, according  to  the  theatre  of  Marcellus, 
twelve  minutes ;  to  the  Coliseum,  four  minutes 
and  a  half. 

Column  (Ionic),  is  more  delicate  still ;  it 
is  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the  volute  in 
its  capital  and  by  its  base. 

Its  height,  according  to  Palladio,  is  seven- 
teen modules  one-third  ;  according  to  Vignola, 
eighteen.  Its  diminution,  in  the  temple  of 
Concord,  ten  minutes  and  a  half;  of  Fortuna 
Virilis,  seven  and  a  half;  Coliseum,  ten 
minutes. 

L'olumn  (Corinthian),  is  the  richest  and 
most  delicate  of  alUhe  columns.  Its  capital  is 
adorned  with  two*  rows  of  leaves,  and  w  ith 
caulicoles;  whence  spring  out  little  volutes. 

Its  height,  according  to  Vitruvius,  and  many 
remains  of  antique  porticos,  temples,  &e.  is 
nineteen  modules]  to  the  three  columns  in 
the  Campo  Vacciuo,  twenty:  the  basilica  of 
Antoninus,  twenty.  Its  diminution,  according 
to  the  temple  of  Peace,  is  six  minutes  and  a 
half;  the  Pantheon,  six  one-eighth;  Con- 
stantino's arch,  seven  ;  portico  of  Septimius, 
seven  and  a  half. 

Column  (Composite),  has  two  rows  of 
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leave-  in  its  capital,  like  the  Corinthian  ;  ami  which  lias  a  spiral  stair-rase  withinside  for  t\v 

angular  volutes,  tike  the  Ionic,  lis  height,  nc«  convenience  of  ascending  to  the  top:  a*  tlw 

curding  to  Yignola,  is  twenty  modules;  to  Trajan  column,  the  stair  rase  whereof  consols 

Sramo/zt,  nineteen  anil  a  half ;  its  di  mu  ni  lion  of  185  steps,  and  is  illuminated  by  43  little 

m  veil  or  eight  minutes.  windows,  each  of  which  is  div  ided  by  tambours 

Thus  it  appears,  that  different  authors  assign  of  white  marble,     The  monumeut  or  fire* 

"  different  proportions  to  the  same  order;  we  column,  at  London,  has  also  a  stair-case ;  but 

lecommend  as  a  proper  mean  tho.se  stated  in  does  not  quite  reach  the  top.    Indicative  Co- 

Mates  li  ami  1.  lumn,  is  that  which  serves  to  shew  the  tides, 

Columns  are  "either  engaged  or  insulated;  fee.  along  the  sea-coasts,   of  this  kind  there 

anil  when  insulated  or  detached  from  the  wall,  is  one  of  marble  at  iirand  Cairo,  whereon  the 

they  are  either  Very  near,  or  at  a  considerable  overflowings  of  the  Nile  are  expressed  :  by 

distance  from  it.    When  they  are  placed  at  a  this  they  form  a  judgment  of  the  succeeding 

considerable  distance  from  the  wall,  they  arc  season  ;  when  the  water,  for  instance,  ascends 

destined  to  support  the  entablature  5  and  their  to     feet,  it  is  a  sign  of  great  fertility  in  Egvp'. 

distance  from  each  other  should  be  consistent  Instructive  Column,  is  that  raised,  according 

both  with  their  real  and  apparent  solidity,  to  .losephus,  lib.  i.  cap.  3.  by  the  sons  of  Adam, 

Rngaged  columns  are  attached  to  the  wall,  and  whereon  were  engraven  the  principles  of  arts 

are  not  limited  in  their  intrrcolumniations,  as  and  sciences.    Baudelot  tells  us,  that  the  son 

lin  y  depend  on  the  breadth  of  the  arches,  of  l'isistratus  raised  another  of  this  kind,  of 

doors,  windows,  niches,  or  other  decorations  stone,  containing  the  rules  and  precepts  of 

placed  in  them.  agriculture.    Itinerary  Column,  is  a  column 

Cum  .M.N  (Colossal),  a  column  of  enormous  with  several  faces,  placed  in  the  cross  ways  in 

si/e,  too  huge  to  enter  any  ordonuance  of  ar-  large  roads;  serving  to  show  the  dilferrnt 

rhitecture  ;  to  be  placed  solitary,  in  the  middle  routes  by  inscriptions  on  it.   The  Laciary  Co- 

of  a  Siinare,  &e.  lumn,  at  Rome,  according  to  Festus,  was 

Column  (Fluted),  called  also  channelled,  a  column  erected  in  the  herb-market,  now  the 

and  striated  column;   that  whose  shaft  is  place  Moutanara,  which  had  a  cavity  in  its 

adorned  with  flutes,  or  channelling*?  either  pedestal,  wherein  young  children  abandoned 

from  top  to  bottom,  or  only  two-thirds  of  its  by  their  parents,  out  of  poverty  or  inhumanity, 

height.  were  exposed,  to  be  brought  up  at  the  public 

CO  limn  (Fluted  and  cabled),  is  that  whose  expence.  Legal  Column;  among  the  Lace- 
/lutes  are  filled  up  with  cables,  reeds,  or  staves  ;  demonians  there  were  columns  raited  in  public 
beginning  from  Lite  bottom  of  the  shaft,  and  places,  whereon  were  engraven  the  fu  inb- 
reathing one-third  of  its  height,  mental  laws  of  the  state.    Limit ruphout,  ar 

Column  (Gothlcl,  a  round  pillar,  either  lloundaty  Column  ;  that  which  shews  the  1«- 

too  short  for  its  hulk,  or  too  slender  for  its  mits  of  a  kingdom  or  country  conquered.  .Such 

height;  as  having,  sometimes,  twenty  dia-  was  that  which  Pliny  says  Alexander  the 

meters;  and  this  without  either  diminution,  Great  erected  at  the  extremity  of  the  Indie* 

or  swelling;  yet  its  ornaments,  and  the  cha-  Munubiary  Column,  from  the  Latin  nmnubicr, 

racters  of  its  work,  being  as  far  from  those  of  M  spoils  of  the  enemy  ;"  a  column  adorned  with 

the  antique  as  its  proportions.    See  plates  15  trophies  built  in  imitation  of  trees  whereon 

ami  l(>.  the  spoils  of  enemies  were  anciently  hun-;. 

Column  (Pastoral),  that  whose  shaft  is  JI<  morinl  Column  ;  that  raised  on  occasion  of 

formed  in  imitation  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  any  remarkable  event;  as  the  monument  of 

with  bark  aud  knots.  London,  built  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 

COLUMNS  are  variously  denominated  from  the  burning  of  that  city  in  16ml.  .Mcniau 
their  use :  thus,  an  »htronomiral  Column  is  a  Column,  any  column  which  support*  a  balcony 
kind  of  observatory,  to  form  of  a  very  high  or  meniana.  The  origin  of  this  kind  of  co- 
lower  built  hollow,  and  with  a  spiral  ascent  to  lumn,  .Suetonius  and  Ascanius  refer  to  one 
an  urmillary  sphere  placed  a-top  for  observing  Mentas;  who  having  sold  his  house  to  Cato 
the  motions"  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  A  CJtro~  and  Flaerns,  consuls,  to  be  converted  into  * 
}to(o«icttl  Column,  is  that  which  bears  some  public  edifice,  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of 
historical  inscription  digested  according  to  the  raising  a  column  withoutside,  to  bear  a  bal- 
order  of  the  time;  as  hy  lustres,  olympiads,  cony,  whence  he  might  see  the  shews.  .Mi- 
epoehas,  &c.  A  Funeral  Column  is  that  which  liar'y  C-Jumn,  was  a  column  of  marble  raided 
bears  an  urn  wherein  are  supposed  to  be  in-  by  order  of  Augustus  in  the  middle  of  tbe 
closed  the  ashes  of  some  deceased  hero;  and  Human  forum  ;  from  whence,  as  a  centre,  the 
whose  shaft  is  sometimes  overspread  with  tears  distances  of  the  several  cities,  &c.  of  the  rn>- 
and  flames,  which  arc  symbols  of  grief  and  im-  pire  were  reckoned,  by  other  miliary  columns 
mortality.  A  Cnomonie  Column,  is  a  cylinder  disposed  at  equal  distances  on  all  the  -.'rind 
whereon  the  hour  of  the  day  is  represented  by  mads.  This  column  was  of  white  marble, 
the  shadi »  v  of  a  style.  An  llistorw  Column,  IS  the  same  with  that  which  is  now  seen  on  ibr 
that  whose  shaft  is  adorned  with  a  hasso-re-  ballustrade  of  the  perron  of  the  capital  o\ 
In  vii,  running  in  a  spiral  line  its  whole  length,  Home.  .Military  Column,  among  the  Somas, 
and  containing  the  history  of  some  meat  per-  a  column  whereon  was  engraven  a  list  of  uV 
sonage;  such  are  the  Trajan  and  Antoiiine  co-  forces  in  the  Unman  army,  "ranged  hy  legion* 
IlltiiUS  at  Home.    A  IluUotC  Column,  is  that  in  their  proper  order  ;  with  design  to  j»n  >cr»e 
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the  memory  of  the  number  of  soldiers,  and  of 
the  order  preserved  in  any  military  expedition. 
Sepulchral  Column,  anciently  was  a  column 
erected  on  a  tomb  or  sepulcbre,  with  an  in- 
scription on  its  base.    Those  over  the  tombs 
•f  persons  of  distinction  ivere  very  large ;  those 
far  the  common  people  small :  the  last  are 
rilled  stela  and  cippi.  Statuary  Column,  that 
which  supports  a  statne.  Such  was  that  erect- 
ed by  pope  Paul  V.  on  a  pedestal  before  the 
church  ot  St.  Maria  at  Rome,  to  support  the 
statue  of  the  Virgin,  which  is  of  gilt  brass. 
This  column  was  dug  up  in  the  temple  of 
lV.ice;  its  shaft  is  a  single  block  of  white 
marble  49}  feet  high,  and  five  feet  eight 
inches  diameter,  of  the  Corinthian  order. 
Triumphal  Column,  a  column  erected  among 
die  ancients  in  honour  of  a  hero ;  the  joints 
of  the  stones,  or  courses  whereof,  were  cover- 
ed with  as  many  crowns  as  he  had  made  differ- 
ent military  expeditions.    Each  crown  had 
its  particular  name,  as  Vallaris,  which  was 
beset  with  spikes,  in  memory  of  having  forced 
a  palisade ;  Sfuralis,  adorned  with  little  tur- 
reuor  battlements,  for  having  mounted  an  as- 
nalt';  Navalh,  of  prows  and  beaks  of  vessels, 
for  having  overcome  at  sea  ;  Obaidionatct  or 
framinalis,  of  grass,  for  having  raised  a  siege ; 
Orant,  of  myrtle,  which  expressed  an  ovation, 
or  little  triumph  ;  and  Triumphalit,  of  laurel, 
for  a  grand  triumph. 

Columns  (Diminution  of).  See  Archi- 
tecttre,  sect.  ii.  and  Plate  I  I. 

Colcmn,  means  farther,  2.  Any  body  of 
certain  dimensions  presiding  vertically  upon 
iu  base  (Btntley).  3.  A  long  file  or  row  of 
troops.  4.  Halt  a  page,  when  divided  into 
two  equal  parts  by  a  line  passing  down  the 
middle. 

COUVMNVE  CA'RNEiE.    In  anatomy. 

See  (  •.  i:  M  t:  COLUMN.*. 

COLC'MXAR  (Teres).  In  botany,  like 
the  shaft  of  a  column. 

COLL'MNIA.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
class  didynamia,  order  angiospermia.  Calyx 
fire-parted  ;  corol  ringent,  gibbous  above  the 
base;  the  upper  lip  three-parted,  with  the 
middle  divisions  vaulted  ;  capsule  one-celled  ; 
seeds  imbedded  in  the  receptacle.  Four  spe- 
cies, natives  of  the  West  Indies.  Of  these 
c  scaudens  is  the  only  one  worth  noticing. 
It  has  a  climbing,  angular,  striate,  bristle 
»tem ;  ovate  serrate  leaves ;  solitary,  axillary, 
rr<i  flowers. 

COLUMNI'FER/E  (P/a/i/tf),  or  Colum- 
*irEai  (FloresJ.  The  name  of  the  thirty* 
foarth  order,  in  the  fragments  of  a  natural 
method  in  Linneos's  Pliilosophia  Rotanica: 
the  thirty-seventh  of  his  natural  orders,  at  the 
end  of  genera  plantarom  :  and  the  fourteenth 
order  of  Royen's  system.  It  includes  the  mal- 
faccous,  or  mallow-like  plants ;  which  are  to 
befound  in  the  class  monadelphiaof  Linn6us's 
artificial  system. 

COLCRES,  in  astronomy  and  geography, 
tiro  great  circles  supposed  to  intersect  each 
other  at  right  angles  at  the  poles  of  the  world, 
and  to  pass  through  the  solstitial  and  equinoc- 


tial points  of  the  ecliptic.  They  arc  called  the 
solstitial  and  the  equinoctial  colures.  The 
word  is  derived  from  xox@K  mutilus,  or  trun- 
ralu«,  and  «*;•,  tail;  appearing  with  the  tail 
cut;  because  never  seen  entire  above  the 
horizon. 

COLURI,  anciently  Salamis,  an  island 
of  Greece.  The  celebrated  Ajax,  recorded  in 
the  writings  of  Homer,  was  king  of  this  island. 
Its  riches  consist  in  wheat,  barley,  tar,  rosin, 
pit  coal,  and  sponges,  which  they  vend  at 
Athens,  this  island  being  only  seven  miles  S.  of 
that  city.    Lat.  38.  0  N.    Lon.  24.  5  E. 

COLUTEA.  Bladder-senna.  A  genus  of 
the  class  diadelphia,  order  decandria.  Calyx 
five-cleft;  legume  inflated,  opening  on  the 
upper  suture  of  the  base.  Thirteen  species, 
chiefly  Cape  plants,  but  a  few  indigenous  to 
Germany  and  the  Levant.  Of  these,  six  ar_» 
deciduous  shrubs,  the  rest  herbaceous.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  furnished  with  many- 
lobed  leaflets,  and  beautiful  papilionaceous 
flowers  either  yellow  or  red  ;  and  may  be  pro- 
pagated by  seeds  or  layers. 

COLUTHL'S,  in  biography,  a  Greek  poet, 
a  native  of  Lycopolis,  lived  under  the  emperor 
Anastasius  in  the  beginning  of  the  f»th  cen- 
tury. His  only  work  that  has  come  down  to 
us  is  upon  the  Rape  of  Helen,  which  has  been 
frequently  edited,  and  was  translated  into 
French  by  M.  du  Molard,  in  1712. 

COLY,  in  ornithology.    See  Colius. 

COLYDIUM.  In  the  Fabrician  entomo- 
logy, a  tribe  of  the  genus  Derbiestes:  which 
see 

COLYMBUS.    In  zooloey,  a  genus  of  the 
class  aves ;  order  auseres.    Rill  toothless,  sub- 
ulate, straight,  pointed:  throat  toothed:  nos- 
trils linear,  at  the  base  of  the  bill ;  legs  fetter- 
ed.   The  birds  of  this  family  walk  on  land 
with  great  difficulty,  but  swim  and  dive  with 
great  dexterity.  The  guillemots  chiefly  inhabit 
the  sea,  have  a  slender  tongue,  the  size  of  the 
bill ;  the  bill  compressed  and  covered  with 
short  feathers  at  the  base,  the  upper  mandible 
a  little  bent;  flesh  tough,  and,  as  well  as  the 
eggs,  nauseous.  The  divers  frequent  the  north- 
ern lakes,  have  a  strong  bill,  less  pointed,  cy- 
lindrical ;  the  edge  of  the  mandible  turned  in, 
the  upper  longer;  nostrils  divided  in  the  mid- 
dle by  a  membrane;  tongue  long,  sharp,  ser- 
rate at  the  base  on  each  side;  legs  slender;  a 
black  band  between  the  thighs;  tail-feathers 
twenty.  The  diver  is  monogamous;  flies  with 
difficulty,  and  in  breeding-time  prefers  fresh 
waters.  The  grebes  arc  tailless ;  nave  a  strong 
bill ;  lores  naked  ;  tongue  a  little  cleft  at  the 
tip;  body  depressed;  thickly  covered  with 
soft  shining  plumage ;  wings  short ;  legs  com- 
pressed ;  frequently  found  about  the  fresh 
waters  of  Southern  Europe.    The  genus  is 
thus  subdivided  into  three  sections:  the  es- 
sential characteristics  of  which  however  are  as 
follow  : 

A.  Feet  three-toed,  guillemot. 

B.  Feet  four-toed,  palmate  diver. 

C.  Feet  four-toed,  lobed,  grebe.    We  shall 
instance  a  few  .specimens, 
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I.  C.  jrrylle.  Black  guillemot.  Roily  black ; 
M  injj-covcrts  while.  Five  oilier  varieties,  from 
additional  white  in  spot*  or  waves.  Inhabits 
Ku rope  and  America;  from  thirteen  to  four- 
teen  inches  long;  feeds  on  fishes,  and  huihls 
its  nest  on  the  ground.  Eggs  whitish,  spotted 
'  with  Idack. 

5.  C.  troile.  Foolish  guillemot.  Body  black ; 
breast  and  belly  snowy;  secondary  quill-fea- 
thers tipt  wiili  white.  Two  other  varieties, 
one  with  tail-feathers  all  black,  the  other  with 
black  cheeks  and  Mack  hand  on  the  wings. 
Inhabits  Europe  and  America.  The  first  va- 
riety seventeen  inches  lonff ;  the  third  ten 
inches.  In  our  own  country  these  have  been 
found  on  the  Northumberland  coast,  the  dill's 
about  Scarborough  in  Yorkshire,  ami  near  the 
isle  (if  Anglesey. 

3.  C.  scptentrionalis.  Red-throated  diver. 
Net  k  beneath  with  a  ferruginous  shield-like 
spot.  Inhabits  the  lakes  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America;  and  is  often  seen  at  sea :  feeds  on 
marine  insects,  crabs  and  fishes,  which,  if 
pressed  by  hunger,  it  will  seize  from  the  fisher- 
men's nets:  builds  a  nest  of  grass  and  moss 
near  water;  and  lays  two  eggs,  cinereous, 
spotted  with  black  ;  flies  about  and  makes  a 
clamorous  noise  before  storms :  two  feet  live 
indies  lonif. 

4.  C.  glaciali*.  Northern  diver.  Head 
and  neck  violet-black  ;  chin  and  upper  part  of 
the  neck  with  a  white  interrupted  hand.  In- 
habits the  northern  seas,  ami  especially  the 
coasts  of  Iceland  and  liieenlaud,  in  which 
places  it  breeds,  and  at  that  time  frequents  the 
fresh  waters.  It  has  not  been  often  seen  on 
our  own  shores,  nor  even  seen  southerly,  ex- 
cept in  very  severe  winters.  See  Plate  XLIII. 

i».  ('.  imber.  I  inbcr- goose.  Bully  above 
blackish,  waved  With  white,  beneath  white. 
In  the  male  the  front  ami  sides  of  the  head  and 
neck  are  spotted  with  brown.  Inhabits  the: 
Antic  ocean  :  about  two  feet  long.  Female 
makes  its  nest  among  reeds  and  flags,  anil 
places  it  in  the  water  so  as  to  be  continually 
wet.    .See  Plate  X LI II. 

t».  C.  crislatus.  (  rested  grebe.  Head  ru- 
fous ;  collar  black;  secondary  quill-feathers 
white  in  the  aduit  bird  ;  at  two  years  old  the 
throat  has  a  lotlifHowny  tuft  on  each  side;  and 
at  a  twehe  month  old  the  head  is  smooth  ;  and 
ti  e  wini; s  have  a  white  spot.  Inhabits  north- 
ern Kurope;  and  frequents  the  great  Lincoln- 
shire fen,  a*  well  as  the  meres  of  Shropshire 
and  Cheshire.  Twenty-three  inches  long; 
m. ikes  a  floating  nest  of  grass  and  aquatic 
plants,  and  lavs  four  whitish  eggt.  See  Nat. 
liist.  Plate  XLllI. 

COM,  or  Kom,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the 
province  of  Irak  A  genii,  celebrated  for  its  silk 
manufactures,  chiefly  velvets:  1)0  miles  S.  Cas- 
bin, and  150  N,  Ispahan, 

COMA,  in  medicine  (ronia,  x',""» ;  from 
or  *rw,  to  lir  down.)    A   propensity  to 
sleep, 

(  o,u  a.  (xsui,  a  bead  uf  hair.)  In  botany, 
a  species  of  bractc,  terminating  the  stem  in  a 
*nftor  Lush.    As  in  crown  imperial ;  salvia 
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horminum,  sylvestris,  sclarea,  &r. — A  spilr 
of  flowers  terminated  by  a  coma  is  named  a  - 
niose  :  and  plants  with  such  flowers  are  ran^i 
in  the  thirty-sixth  of  the  natural  orders,  in  Lis- 
iieus's  Philosophia  Botanica. 

Coma  Berenices,  Berenice's  hair,  in  a*- 
tronomy,  a  modern  constellation  of  the  north- 
ern  hemisphere,  composed  of  unformed  star- 
between  the  Lion's  tail  and  Bootes.  This  a*:- 
Stellation  contains  31  stars  of  the  first  six  mag- 
nitudes, viz.  0.  0.  0.  10.  10.  11. 

CO'MAKT.  s.  (coji  and  mart.)  Truly 
(ShakJtnt  art  ). 

CO.M.VUl ;M.  Marsh  cinquefoil.  A  groat 
of  the  class  icosandria,  polygyria.  Calyx  ten- 
cleft,  inferior  :  petals  five,  less  than  the  calyx, 
seeds  smooth,  in  an  ovate,  spongy,  villous 
permanent  receptacle.  One  species  only ;  is- 
digeuous  to  the  marshes  of  our  own  country : 
witli  stem  decumbent  at  the  base,  and  <l*:i 
purple  flowers.  The  plant  rises  about  two 
feet  high;  and  the  flowers  are  followed  bfS 
fruit  resembling  the  strawberry. 

CO'MATA.  (cottUtiat  w^t*  :  from  comi.) 
Diseases  accompanied  with  a  diminution  «•» 
the  powers  of  voluntary  motion,  with  sleep,  si 
the  senses  impaired,  it  is  an  order  of  tbf 
class  neuroses  of  Cullen's  nosology. 

CO'MATK.  *.  (con  and  male  )  Cotnp* 
Ition  (X linkup*  are). 

COMATOSE.  Having  a  strong  propcn*i:y 
to  sleep. 

COMB  s.  (camb,  Saxon.)  I.  An  inurn- 
ment to  separate  and  adjust  the  hair  (S(rhn). 
2.  The  top  or  crest  of  a  cock  (I)rydtn).  3. 
The  cavities  in  which  the  bees  lodge  thru 
honey  (/h  i/dt  ii). 

To  Com ii.  r.  a.  (from  the  noun.)  I.  To 
divide  and  adjust  the  hair  (Sirift).  i>.  To  by 
anything  consisting  of  filaments  smooth,  by 
drawing  through  narrow  interstices;  as,/' 
comb  ir  ok  I. 

Com  B- BRUSH.  *.  A  brush  to  clean  coodw. 

Com ii-m a k eh.  *.  One  whose  trade  i>  to 
make  combs  (Mortimer). 

Comb-cut  r i no  machine.  Plate  33.  ft 
plains  the  mechanism  for  cutting  comb*,  fc* 
which  Mr.  W.  Bundy  took  out  a  patent  in  \k 
year  1 796.  The  general  appearance  of  the 
machine  is  similar  to  that  of  a  common  tarr- 
ing lath,  of  which  the  bed  A  has  two  popprti 
B(i  wedged  on  it,  and  is  continued  to  bold  i 
third,  which  supports  a  screw  for  the  pivot  M 
the  arbor  a.  A  large  foot  wheel  and  trra'iWii 
placed  beneath  the  bed  of  the  lathe,  ami  by 
means  of  a  band  round  its  periphery,  gWf** 
rotatory  motion  to  the  pulley  D,  turning  rwisJ 
on  the  pin  fixed  to  the  puppet  B.  E  is  a  pric- 
ing board  screwed  to  t tie  top  of  the  bed,  mi 
supported  by  brackets  beneath;  it  has  a  strait 
brass  bar  screwed  on  each  side  of  it,  wi.rrJl 
forms  a  dovetailed  grove  for  the  hlook  P»fe 
slide  in  backwards  and  forwards  without  n  « 
shake  ;  the  hoard  K  has  a  frame  shewn  «• 
parately  in  fig.  2,  screwed  to  it  by  four  scrr«« 
it  consists  of  the  two  nearly  circular  plain  I C 
connected  by  tliree  pillars,  so  as  to  l"'"'  5 
strong  frame ;  these  have  each  a  hoic  in 
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centre,  through  which  an  arbor,  fig  5,  passes ; 
the  end  A  of  this  arbor,  which  is  pointed,  turns 
in  a  hole  in  the  end  of  the  pin  on  which  the 
pullry  D  turns,  and  the  ends  of  the  fork  C  are 
inserted  into  two  holes  in  the  pulley,  so  that 
the  arbor  shall  turn  with  it;  the  other  end  <i 
tarns  in  a  hole  in  the  end  of  a  screw  in  the 
puppet  C.  A  number  of  circular  cutters, 
tig.  7,  equal  to  the  number  of  spaces  between 
the  teeth  intended  to  be  made  in  the  comb, 
ire  fitted  to  this  arbor,  with  a  washer  of  the 
same  thic*kness  as  the  teeth  of  the  comb,  be- 
tween each,  when  the  arbor  is  filled  with  cut- 
ters, as  in  fig.  1,  a  nut  is  screwed  on  the  end  */, 
m)  as  to  pinch  the  cutters  and  washers  between 
it,  and  a  shoulder  at  the  other  end  of  the  ar- 
bor to  prevent  their  slipping  round  on  the  arbor. 
Fig.  I,  is  a  triangular  bar,  on  which  are  placed 
a  number  of  pieces  of  steel,  plate  H,  fig.  3, 
railed  guides  with  a  washer  X  between  each, 
and  fastened  to  their  arbor  by  a  screw,  in  the 
xame  manner  as  the  cutters ;  when  the  ma- 
chine is  put  together,  the  projecting  part  of 
these  guides  £o  into  the  spaces  between  the 
outer*,  as  in  hg.  2,  but  do  not  touch  the  sides 
of  the  cutters.  The  pulley  D  has  another  e 
fastened  to  it,  which  turns  by  a  band  the  pul- 
!«•)  /,  on  whose  arbor  is  an  endless  screw  turn- 
ing the  wheel  g,  fixed  on  an  arbor,  which  has  a 
mttiv  cut  at  the  other  end  ;  it  turns  on  screws 
pat  through  cocks  supported  by  the  bed  of  the 
poove  E,  and  the  block  F  which  slides  over  it 
ii  cut  away  so  as  to  clear  it,  and  has  a  lever  in 
n?.  6  upon  its  face,  with  a  piece  of  sharp  steel 
plate  on  its  under  side  that  can  be  brought 
down  upon  the  screw  at  pleasure,  and  acts  as  a 
not  there,  being  kept  in  that  position  by  a 
latch  f,or  released  by  pushing  in  a  thumb  stud, 
and  allowing  a  small  spring  v  to  lift  it  up. 
flie  piece  of  ivory  intended  to  be  cut  into  a 
comb  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  block,  fig.  6, 
With  its  back  against  the  straight  ruler  y  \  a  co- 
»er  is  then  screwed  over  it  to  hold  it  fast,  as  in 
6?.  1,  the  operator  turns  the  machine  by  his 
feet,  and  pushes  the  block  forward  in  the  groove 
till  the  edge  of  the  lever  m  meets  the  end  of  the 
vrew  on  the  arbor  of  the  wheel  g,  which  is 
turning  round,  and  advances  the  olock  with 
tbe  comb  towards  the  cutters,  the  comb  bein*r 

mm* 

wpported  by  the  guides  H,  and  the  cutters  saw 
out  the  spaces  between  the  teeth.  When  the 
romb  is  finished,  the  workman  presses  the 
thumb  stud  of  the  latch  f,  and  the  spring  P 
throws  up  the  lever ;  the  block  is  now  released 
from  the  screw,  and  can  be  drawn  back  to  re- 
move the  comb.  For  cutting  combs  of  a  dif- 
ferent leugth  of  tooth,  the  ruler  y,  fig.  0,  can 
be  made  to  move  parallel  to  itself  by  two 
wrews  in  the  face  of  the  block,  so  that  the 
couib  shall  project  more  or  less  from  the  block. 
The  teeth  of  the  combs  thus  cut,  are  pointed 
by  another  arbor  of  cutters,  and  turned  by  a 
band  going  round  another  pulley  on  the  arbor 
»( the  foot  wheel ;  these  cutters  are  somewhat 
vider  thau  the  others,  the  combs  are  held  to 
these,  first  on  one  side  then  on  the  other,  till 
tl*  points  are  finished ;  this  is  done  to  one 
comb  while  the  teeth  are  cutting  in  another. 
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To  COMBAT,  v.  n.  (combattrc,  French.) 
I.  To  fijrht  (Shakgpcarc).  2.  To  act  in  oppo- 
sition (.Mi/ton). 

To  Co'mbat.  v.  a.  To  oppose  {Granville). 

Co'mbat.*.  Contest;  battle;  duel;  strife; 
opposition  (Drydcn). 

Combat,  in  a  gvneral  sense,  denotes  an  en- 
gagement, or  a  difference  decided  by  arms. 

Combat,  in  our  ancient  law,  was  a  formal 
trial  of  some  doubtful  cause  or  quarrel,  by  the 
swords  or  bastons  of  tiro  champions.  This 
form  of  proceeding  was  very  frequent,  not  only 
in  criminal  but  in  civil  causes;  being  built  on 
a  supposition  that  Cod  would  never  grant  the 
victory  but  to  him  who  had  the  best  right. 
The  last  trial  of  this  kind  iti  Kngland  was  be- 
tween Donald  lord  Kay  appellant,  and  David 
Ramsay,  esq.  defendant,  when,  after  many 
formalities,  the  matter  was  referred  to  the 
king's  pleasure. 

Combat  is  also  applied  to  the  solemn 
games  of  the  ancient  tireeks  and  Romans  ; 
particularly  those  of  running,  wrestliug,  box- 
ing, kc. 

COMBATANT.  *.  (combattant,  French.) 
1.  lie  that  fights  with  another;  antagonist.  2. 
A  champion  (Locke). 

CO'MBBR.  *.  (from  romb.)  He  whose  trade 
is  to  disentangle  wool,  and  lay  it  smooth  for  the 
spinner. 

CVmber,  in  ichthyology.  See  Labrls. 

COM BI NATE,  a.  (from  combine.)  Be- 
trothed ;  promised  (Hliakapeare). 

COMBINATION.  *.  (from  combine.)  I. 
Union  for  some  certain  purpose  ;  association  : 
league  (Shakspeare).  2.  Union  of  bodies,  or 
qualities;  commixture;  conjunction  (Ho>//c. 
South).  3.  Copulation  of  ideas  in  the  mind 
(  Locke). 

Combination,  in  chemistry,  denotes  the 
intimate  union  of  two  or  more  bodies  of  dif- 
ferent natures,  from  which  a  new  compound 
body  or  substance  results,  differing  in  its  na- 
ture" from  either  of  the  constituents.  Thus  an 
acid  united  with  an  alkali,  furnishes  an  instance 
of  combination.  Thus  also  sulphur  and  lime 
may  by  heat  be  united  and  form  a  compound, 
the  properties  of  which  are  totally  dissimilar  to 
those  of  cither  of  the  substances  used.  In  both 
cases  an  affinity  has  been  exerted  between  the 
substances,  and  they  have  combined.  Combi- 
nation is  to  be  distinguished  from  mixture,  in 
which  dissimilar  particles  are  blended  together, 
without  being  united  by  attraction,  in  which 
no  new  qualities  arc  acquired,  in  which  the 
difference  of  parts  is  easily  discovered,  and 
these  parts  are  capable  of  being  separated  by 
mechanical  means.  See  Affinity,  Mixture, 
and  Chemistry. 

COMBINATIONS,  in  mathematics,  de- 
note the  alterations  or  variations,  of  any  num- 
ber of  quantities,  letters,  or  the  like,  in  all  pos- 
sible ways.  The  number  of  possible  combina- 
tions of  the  2  1  letters,  taken  first  two  by  two, 
then  three  by  three,  &c.  according  to  Prestet's 
calculation,  are 

139172  l2t*Hs72529<W  I2512H  lf)31022(W>. 
And  father  Truchet   has  shewn  that  two 
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square  piee<  s,  each  divided  diagonally  hy  two 
colours,  liny  he  combined  f>  I  dilfeicnt  ways,  so 
as  to  form  so  many  different  kinds  of  chequer 
v.  ork ;  a  fact  n  hich  mav  he  of  use  to  pat iours. 
bve  |*A  V  R  ji  c  N  T  S  t€9Hi  Hat  id. 

We  shall  add  two  propositions,  which  eon- 
tain  ih.-  mo.-t  useful  put  of  the  doctrine  of 
combinations. 

J.  Having  given  any  number  of  things,  with 
the  number  in  each  combination;  to  Bud  the 
number  of  combinati<  us. 

I.  When  only  two  are  combined  toirt  ther. 

One  thing  admits  of  no  combination. 

Tn<>,  ,t  and  //,  admit  of  «'?"■  only,  viz.  «6. 

Three,  a,  b,  e,  admit  of  three,  viz.  tib.  <u\  lc. 

Font-  admit  of  si\,  viz.  u*>,  u<-.  ,t<!,  be,  6</,  vd, 

Whence  it  appears  that  the  numbers  of  com- 
binations, of  two  and  two  only,  proceed  ac- 
cording to  the  triangular  numbers  I,  3,  <>,  Id, 
13,  &c.  which  are  produced  by  the  continual 
addition  of  the  ordinal  series  0,  1.  2,  3,  I,  5, 
itC.  And  if  n  be  the  number  of  things,  then 
-.he  general  formula  for  expressing  the  sum  of 

;11  their  combinations  hy  twos,  will  he  -7—^- 

O  1 

Thus,  if  «  =  2;  this  becomes^-=l. 
13 

If;/  =  4;  it  is— ij-       •       -       -  <i,  &c. 

J.  When  three  are  combined  together;  then 

Three  things  admit  of  one  order,  abc. 

Four  admit  of  4;  viz.  ubr,  «bd,  ncd,  bed. 

Five  admit  of  Hi;  viz.  abe,  tiLd,  a/tctaetlt 

•',  udc%  bed,  bee,  bde,  cdt\  And  so  on  ac- 
<  rding  to  the  first  pyramidal  numbers  I,  4, 
i  'h  l!0,  &c.  which  are  formed  by  the  continual 

idition  of  the  former,  or  triangular  numbers 
I  3,  t>,  10.  tec.    And  the  general  formula  for 

y  number  ;i  of  combinations,  taken  by  threes, 

ii.  n—  1  .  h—  2 

r.  l'7.i  • 
So,if»a=3iitisr4J4=!- 

If»=5;it  Is'lli^*.  10,  &c. 
I  ....  •> 

Proceeding  thus,  it  is  found  that  a  general  for- 
mula for  any  nuu.ber  h  of  things,  combined 
by  m  at  each"  time, 

«  .  n  —  1  .  n  —  2 .  n  —  3,  5cc.        .  , 

^1: — 2T—  i—r&c: cont,nuwl 

to  m  factors,  or  terms,  or  till  the  last  factor  in 
( '.c  denominator  be  in. 

3.  By  adding  all  these  series  together,  their 
will  be  the  whole  number  of  possible 
•  nnbinations  of  n  things  combined  both  by 
vos,  by  threes,  by  fours,  fcc.  And  as  the  said 
•-  tics  are  evidently  the  coefficients  of  the  pou  er 
of  a  binomial,  wanting  only  the  first  two  1 
ud  ;< ;  therefore  the  said  sum,  or  whole  num- 
ber of  all  such  combinations,  will  be 
f+TV — » — I,  or  2" — u  —  1.    Tims  if  the 
lumber  of  things  he  ."> ;  then  25 —  5 —  1  =32 
— »;=2i;. 

II.  To  find  the  number  of  changes  and  ah 
rations  which  any  number  of  quantities  can 


undergo,  when  combined  in  all  possible  varie- 
ties of  ways,  with  themselves  and  each  other, 
both  as  to  the  things  themselves,  and  the  order 
or  position  of  them. 

One  thing  admits  but  of  one  order  or  po- 
sition. 

Two  thing*  may  be  varied  four  ways;  thus, 
an,  ab,  6a,  bit. 

Three  quantities,  taken  by  twos,  may  be 
varied  nine  ways;  thus  ai,  ab,  ac,  La,  ca,  LL, 
be,  rb%  vc. 

In  like  manner  four  things,  taken  by  twos, 
may  be  varied  I1  or  III  ways ;  and,  in  general, 
N  things,  taken  by  twos,  may  be  changed  or 
varied  n-  different  ways. 

For  the  same  reason,  when  taken  by  threes, 
the  changes  will  be  >.3  ;  when  taken  by  fours, 
they  will  be  n* ;  and  so  generally,  when  taken 
by  i/'s,  the  changes  will  be  n". 

Hence,  then,  adding  all  these  together,  the 
whole  number  of  changes,  or  combinations  in 
n  things,  taken  by  2's,  by  3's  Sa*.  to  h's,  will 
be  the  sum  of  the*  geometrical  series  »  +  *»  + 

tin  I 

n*-t-uA — >«•",  which  sum  is  =  ;  x  n. 

n  —  1 

For  example,  if  the  number  of  things  u  he 
4 ;  this  gives  *~  X  1=~  x  1=340. 

And  if  n  he  24,  the  number  of  letters  in  the 
alphabet  ;  the  theorem  gives  a  result  corre- 
sponding exactly  with  that  of  Prestet,  as  stated 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 

COMBINATORY  MUSIC.  See  Compo- 
sition. 

To  COMBl'XE.  v.  a.  {combiner,  French.) 
1.  To  join  together  (Milton).  2.  To  link  in 
union  (Shafopeare).  3.  To  agree;  to  accord 
(JUtaQKUpt  >irc). 

To  Comki'ne.  r.  ti.  1.  To  coalesce;  to  unite 
with  eacli  othei  (Shakepcai  <  ).  2.  To  unite  in 
friendship  or  design  (J.hi/dcu). 

C<  KMULBSS.  a.  (from  comb.')  Wanting  a 
comb  or  crest  (Shttkxpcarc). 

COMB-MARTIN,  a  town  in  Devonshire, 
with  a  market  on  Tuesdays.  It  is  seated  on  an 
inlet  of  the  Bristol  channel.  Lat.  51.  13  X. 
Lon.  1.  2  W. 

COMBKBTUM.  In  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  class  octandria,  order  monogynia.  Calyx 
four  or  five-toothed,  campanulate,  superior; 
corol  four  or  live-petal  led,  inserted  into  the 
calyx;  stamens  very  long;  seed  one,  with  four 
or  live  membranaceous  angles.  Five  species; 
natives  of  the  Fast  or  West  Indies;  some 
branchy  shrubs;  others,  trees  with  climbing 
branches  and  whitish  (lowers. 

COMBUST,  in  astronomy,  is  applied  to  a 
planet  when  it  is  not  more  than  the  distance  of 
sixteen  minutes  from  the  sun's  disc. 

COMBC'NTIBLE.  «.  (rombustum,  Lat.) 
Having  the  quality  of  catching  lire;  susceptible 
of  fire  (SoHth).  ' 

COMBl  :'STIBLEXESS.*.Aptncsstotake 
lire. 

t'(  KM  BUSTIO.  (combustio,  from  comLuro* 
to  bum.)    A  bum  or  scald. 

Com  BUSTIO  PECUNIAE,   the  ancient  way 
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of  trying  mixed  and  corrupt  money,  by  melting 
it  down  upon  payments  into  the  exchequer, 
la  the  time  of  King  Henry  II.  a  constitution 
w.ts  made,  called  the  trial  by  combustion  ;  the 
practice  of  which  diflWed  little  or  nothing 
from  the  present  method  of  assaying  silver. 

COMBU'STION.  ».  I.  Conflagration; 
burning ;  consumption  by  fire  (Burnet).  2. 
Tumult;  hurry;  hubbub  (Addison). 

('omki'stion,  in  chemical  and  natural 
philosophy,  a  term  which  denotes  the  decom- 

EMtion  of  certain  substances  accompanied  by 
_'ht  and  heat.  The  process  of  combus- 
tion, the  various  phenomena  it  exhibits,  its  as- 
tonishing  effects,  its  infinite  uses,  and  its  de- 
vastations, hare  at  all  times  rendered  it  a  most 
important  object  of  human  attention. 

when  a  stone  or  a  brick  is  heated,  it  under- 
goes no  change  except  an  augmentation  of 
temperature ;  and  when  left  to  itself,  it  soon 
rikds  again,  and  becomes  as  at  first.  But  with 
combustible  bodies  the  case  is  very  different. 
When  heated  to  a  certain  degree  in  the  open 
air,  they  suddenly  become  much  hotter  of 
themselves  ;  continue  for  a  considerable  time 
intensely  hot,  sending  out  a  copious  stream  of 
caloric  and  light  to  the  surrounding  bodies. 
This  emission,  after  a  certain  period,  begins  to 
diminish,  and  at  last  ceases  altogether.  The 
combustible  has  now  undergone  a  most  com- 
plete change  ;  it  is  converted  into  a  substance 
possessing  very  different  properties,  and  no 
longer  capable  of  combustion.  Thus  when 
charcoal  is  kept  for  some  time  at  the  tempera- 
tare  of  about  800°,  it  kindles,  becomes  in- 
tensely hot,  and  continues  to  emit  light  and  ca- 
loric for  a  long  time.  When  the  emission 
ceases,  the  charcoal  has  all  disappeared,  except 
in  inconsiderable  residuum  of  ashes  ;  being  al- 
most entirely  converted  into  carbonic  acid  gas, 
which  makes  its  escape,  unless  the  experiment 
it  conducted  in  proper  vessels.  If  it  is  col- 
lected, it  is  found  to  exceed  greatly  in  weight 
the  whole  of  the  charcoal  consumed. 

The  first  attempt  to  explain  combustion  was 
erode  and  unsatisfactory.  A  certain  elemen- 
tary body  called  fire,  was  supposed  to  exist, 
possessed  of  the  property  of  devouring  certain 
other  bodies,  and  converting  them  into  itself. 
When  we  set  fire  to  a  grate  full  of  charcoal,  we 
bring,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  a  small 
portion  of  the  element  of  fire,  which  imme- 
diately begins  to  devour  the  charcoal,  and  to 
convert  it  into  fire.  Whatever  part  of  the 
charcoal  is  not  fit  for  being  the  food  of  fire  is 
left  behind  in  the  form  of  ashes. 

A  much  more  ingenious  and  satisfactory  hy- 
pothesis was  proposed  in  1665  by  Dr.  Hooke. 
According  to  this  extraordinary  man,  there 
exists  in  common  air  a  certain  substance,  which 
H  like,  if  not  the  very  same  with,  that  which 
is  6«d  in  saltpetre.  This  substance  has  the 
property  of  dissolving  all  combustibles;  but 
only  when  their  temperature  is  considerably 
raised.  The  solution  takes  place  with  such  ra- 
pidity, that  it  occasions  both  heat  and  light, 
which  in  his  opinion  are  mere  notions. 
About  ten  years  after  the  publication  of 


S  T  I  O  N. 

Hooke's  Micwgraphia,  his  theory  was  adopted 
by  Mayow,  without  acknowledgment,  in  a 
tract  which  he  published  at  Oxford  on  salt- 
petre. We  are  indebted  to  him  for  a  number 
of  very  ingenious  and  important  experiments, 
in  which  he  anticipated  several  modern  che- 
mical philosophers  ;  but  his  reasoning  is  for 
the  most  part  absurd,  and  the  additions  which 
he  made  to  the  theory  of  Hooke  are  exceed- 
ingly extravagant.  To  the  solvent  of  Hook  a 
he  gives  the  name  of  spiritus  nitro-aerctis.  1 1 
consists,  he  supposes,  of  very  minute  particles, 
which  are  constantly  at  variance  with  the  par- 
ticles of  combustibles,  and  from  their  quarrels 
all  the  changes  of  things  proceed.  Fire  consists 
in  tlie  rapid  motion  of  these  particles,  heat  in 
their  less  rapid  motion.  The  sun  is  merely 
nitro-acrial  particles  moving  with  great  rapi- 
dity. They  fill  space.  Their  motion  becomes 
more  languid  according  to  their  distance  from 
the  sun;  and  when  they  approach  near  the 
earth,  they  become  pointed, and  constitute  cold. 

The  attention  of  chemical  philosophers  was 
soon  drawn  away  from  the  theory  of  Hooke 
and  Mayow,  to  one  of  a  very  different  kind, 
first  proposed  by  Hcccher,  but  new-modelled 
by  his  disciple  Stahl  with  so  much  skill,  ar- 
ranged in  such  an  elegant  systematic  form,  a  -Jl 
furnished  with  such  numerous  appropriate  and 
convincing  illustrations,  that  it  almost  instantly 
caught  the  fancy,  raised  Stahl  to  a  high  rank 
among  philosophers,  and  constituted  him  the 
founder  of  the  Stahlian  theory  of  combustion. 

The  manner  in  which  the  philosophers  who 
adopted  the  doctrine  of  that  celebrated  man  ex- 
plained combustion,  was  the  more  seducing,  as 
the  cause  on  which  they  made  this  phenome- 
non depend  was  presented  under  the  appear- 
ance oi  a  mechanical  cause.  The  inolcciilns 
of  elementary  fire,  or  phlogiston,  were  lodged 
in  those  of  the  body  as  in  so  many  little  covers 
or  wrappers,  where  they  experienced  a  com- 
pression similar  to  that  of  ahent  spring.  In 
combustion,  the  fire  escaping  in  consequence  of 
its  expansive  force,  the  particles  by  which  the 
deflagration  is  commenced  impress  upon  the 
neighbouring  particles  a  stroke  or  jolt  which 
occasions  their  rupture  by  the  unbending  or  ex- 
pansion of  the  fire  which  they  concealed  ;  and 
thus  the  commotion,  and,  by  a  necessary  cou- 
sequence,  the  conflagration  would  he  commu- 
nicated from  one  particle  to  another  through 
the  whole  mass.  The  air  would  contribute  to 
maintain  and  to  accelerate  the  action  of  the 
fire,  by  re-acting  contrary  to  it,  and  by  oppos- 
ing to  its  dissipation  an  obstacle  which  would 
concentrate  its  action  into  a  smaller  space,  ami 
thus  augment  its  energy* 

But  the  discoveries  of  modern  chemists,  and 
especially  those  of  Lavoisier,  have  entirely 
changed  the  point  of  view  under  which  com- 
bustion should  be  contemplated.  They  have 
endeavoured  to  demonstrate,  that  this  com- 
bustion consists  in  a  combination  of  the  proper 
moleculac  of  a  body  with  those  of  the  oxygen 
whicli  that  body  takes  up  from  the  surrounding 
air,  accompanied  by  the  disengagement  of  light 
and  of  caloric,  which  retained  the  oxygen  in 
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the  state  of  an  clastic  flnid.  This  dxrtrioe  has 
caused  phlogiston  to  disappear,  as  being-  at  Wast 
nwlfss ;  ami  the  atmospheric  a  r.  wi  icb  was 
regarded  as  a  simple  stiu.r.arit,  wlih  revj>?et  to 
combustion,  furnishes  tLe  priae  p;e  w^ch  is 
the  chief  and  immediate  agent. 

The  subject  of  comba-tion  t«.  however,  a 
very  diibVult  one,  respecting  which  opinions 
are  still  afloat :  the  theory  ©t  the  * mineri  yrt 
unfortunate  Lavoisier.  th...urb  adapted  by  tie 
FPnerably  of  chemists  both  cociioe&tal"  an  J 
English/ is  fir  from  satisfactory.  It  is  true, 
that  he  hi*  correct**!  tl*  error*  of  several  of  Lis 
predecessors,  and  has  advanced  one  rtry  im- 
portant step  before  them:  bit  many  a:  .i- 
tiona)  sup«  are  reou:*i:e  to  rosier  the  theory 
complete.  It  esp  «ir.s  satisfactorily  wi,y  tie 
burning  body  g  rati  ua  ily  wasTesa-ray  «i  xri3£  the 
process  «f  combustion ;  bat  it  fart  .*:.«  no  ex- 

fdanation  of  the  constant  emission  of  Lea:  and 
ight,  though  tit  s  is  a  creams'-anee  q  ii*e  as 
worthy  of  attention  a*  tl*e  wa«;;r  z  *>f ti.e  body. 
Indeed  the  F retch  chemists  have  a.Uched  a 
new  meaning  to  the  tetm  combes:  ion,  having 
made  ii  stand  for  the  general  combination  of  a 
body  with  oxyren :  bat  Dr.  Thotn«v.  of  Edin- 
burgh, who  nas  iilclj  exten  ie\i  ana  improved 
the  theory  of  La*o:*ier,  employ*  the  t*rm  in 
t*V  sen***  ns  •:*.!!*■  air.xtd  to  it  >y  the  generality 
of  nun  kind.  *Yb,fn  a  body  n  seer  joe*  com- 
bustion, t^ro  thtrgs.  as  this  philosopher  re- 
marks Uke  pace.  1.  Tie  totv  crautuily 
wasU-s  a  .ray.  asd  often  disip  ears  altogether"; 
it  be'of  then  sa:d  to  he  consented  or  burnt. 
2.  iSurir.j  the  whole  of  tb:s  process  it  emits 
beat  and  *irht :  the  Wat  ami  iiglit  th  is  emitted 
are  osnaliy  denominated  ore;  and  the  was:e 
of  t:«e  bodv  J?  con*hie*ed  as  tbeerfrct  or  con«e- 
que  nee  ot  it*  combustion.  Hence,  a  true 
Uiei-ry  of  eoajbu>t;on  must  sat  sfactorily  ac- 
count* for  tbe*e  two  things;  nan«e'y,  the  change 
wh  ch  the  body  undergoes,  ai»i  the  emission  of 
beat  and  bght  which  accou  panie*  this  change. 

Dr.  Thomson  thicks  that,  as  far  as  com- 
bust.on  is  concerned,  bvdirs  may  be  arranged 
under  three  classes :  vir.  I.  Combustible*.*"  2. 
Sup.  orttrs  of  combustion.  3.  lnco:nbus:iides. 
In  Lis  theoty  it  is  supposed  that  the  li^hc  of 
combustion*  is  furnished  by  the  cou>Su*tib]e 
bocy,  and  the  heat  by  tSe  oxygen  of  support- 
ers; but  that  products  con»"ert  combustible* 
int»>  products  ny  mere  oxygetnt«on  mitiiout 
ruiubustion.  The  leadii<z  positions  are,  that 
light  i»ori<r:naUy  an  ingrr- item  •■fco;nbuMii»h-s 
and  heat  of  oxygen.  As  the  author  cotnplerely 
e>tablUhes  the  facts  on  which  his  r*asonini 
rests,  there  can  probably  be  o:Ay  or<e  pUu>u>le 
objection  unred  against  it.  \\  by  is  not  tlie 
caloric  of  the  oiyeen  separated  when  ti.at  tas 
conibines  with  bodies  destitute  of  l-^Ui :  It  is 
incontr«>rertible  that  calorie  is  emittcu  on  m.my 
occasions  when  no  light  appears  with  it. 
However,  should  it  be  a  tact  ti*a!  the  matter  of 
light  is  chemically  combined  with  all  bodies 
which  emit  heat,  though  it  does  not  t?y  otf 
until  the  heat  becomes  v'reat,  a  thin?  which  is 
no»^  ^*^»  I'r.  Tihuummi's  theory  will 

tlUslicd;  attd  thus  not  only 


coccplcv  the  theory  of  Laroisier,  but  afford  aa 
ea»y  s*.<latk«  to  socne  phenomena  which  hare 
been  trx^rbt  inrooM»tent  with  that  theory. 

it  s:a«4  be  acknowledged  that  this  b  a 
rery  o  snrc  select;  the  reader  iron  Id,  there- 
foe  e.  do  weil,  before  he  forms  a  dec i si  re  opi- 
nion, to  trace  the  progressive  improvement  of 
the  theory  in  the  bands  of  Boyle,  Hookr, 
Majow,  Becrher,  Staid,  Scheele,  Kinraa, 
Buck.  Crawford,  roister,  Brugnatelli.  ac<i 
Thoar*oo ;  with  a  view  to  which  be  may  ad- 
Tanugeouly  consult  the  article  combustion  ia 
Dr.  li.liref  >ry '*  Encyclopaedia. arvd  in  the  Sep. 
present  to" the  Eocyclopaeuia  Britannica;  Ro> 
D.s>o  s  life  of  Dr.  Black;  the  Edinburgh  Ke. 
riew.  No.  5 :  Nicholson's  Journal,  \.  S.  rot 
ii.  Nic  ho  Icon's,  A  ecu  ai"s,  and  Thomson's 
Chea  stry. 

fovsrsTto*  (Spontaneous).  This  as  a 
r?neral  fart  is  weli  kr»wu,  and  the  more  cum* 
awa  casses  are  too  obvious  to  be  en  barged 
cp»?n :  we  nee  J  only  refer  to  friction  and  its 
eifrcts.TO  the  heat  produced  by  the  slacking  k4 
Ume  ttheo  in  contact  with  combust i hie  matter, 
to  the  ferment Atiou  of  bar,  of  dunghills,  and  of 
similar  materials  similarly  disposed. 

Bat  besides  these  more  common  causes,  ex- 
per'.eace  ha*  sheirn  that  many  vegetable  sab- 
stances,  h'ghly  dried  and  heaped  together,  will 
beat,  score ti.  and  at  last  burst  into  flame.  Of 
these  the  n*o«:  remarkable  is  a  mixture  of  the 
expressed  oii  of  the  farinaceous  seeds,  as  rape  or 
linseed  otl.  with  a i most  any  other  dry  vegetable 
fibre,  such  as  hemp,  cotton,  matting,  tec.  and 
stili  more,  if  also  united  with  lamp-black,  or 
anv  car"*«onaceoas  substance.  These  aixtdits 
if  kept  for  a  time  undisturbed  in  close  bandies, 
and  in  a  warm  temperature,  even  in  small 
quin:i;'es,  whl  often  beat,  and  bum  with  a 
nK'ibifrin?  bre  for  some  hours,  and  if  air  he 
admitted  freely,  wtil  then  burst  into  daee. 
To  this,  without  doubt,  nuy  be  attributed  sere- 
ra  I  acc  i  le  n  t  a  1  co  n  ri  4  s  rat  ions  i  n  storehouses,  and 
places  where  «j  iintiiies  of  these  substances  art 
kept,  as  La*  been  proved  by  direct  experimenU. 
Tt*e  most  imporatit  vf  these  experiments  wen 
nude  by  Mr.  George,  and  a  committee  of  the 
KoyalAcademy  atlVter-'biirgh  in  the  year  17?d» 
in  couseOjUence  of  the  destruction  by  fife  of  a 
frieze  in  the  harbour  of  Cron»Udt ;  tbeconna- 
gTation  of  a  lar^e  hemp  m  tgaztne  in  the  sane 
place  in  tbe  sa^:e  year;  and  a  slight  fire  wit 
board  another  frigate  in  the  same  port,  hi  the 
follow i::«f  year. 

These  accidents  led  to  a  verv  strict  examiaa* 
tlon  of  the  subject  by  the  Russian  govern  rural, 
n  hen  it  came  out,  that  at  the  time  of  the  se- 
cond accident,  several  parcels  of  matting,  tied 
with  pack-tii read,  in  which  the  soot  of  burnt 
fire-wuod  had  been  mixed  w  ith  oil,  for  painting 
the  *h»p,  had  been  lying  some  time  on  the  doul 
of  tlte  cabin  whence  the  fire  broke  out.  In 
continence  of  which  tl»e  following  experi- 
ments were  made:  forty  pounds  of  fir-wwd 
s*>ot  were  soaketl  with  about  thirty-fire  pounds 
of  hemp  oil  varnish,  ami  the  whole  was  wtin- 
ped  up  iff  a  mat.  and  pnt  in  a  close  cabin.  In 
about  sixteen  hoars  it  was  obscn  cd  to  give  oat 
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a  smoke,  which  rapidly  increasing',  and  when 
the  door  was  opened,  and  the  air  freely  ad- 
mitted, the  whole  burst  into  a  flame.  Threw 
pounds  of  fir-black  were  mixed  with  five  pounds 
of  hetup-oil  varnish,  and  the  whole  bound  up 
in  linen,  and  shut  up  in  a  chest.  In  sixteen 
hours  it  emitted  a  very  nauseous  putrid  smell 
and  steam ;  and  two  hours  afterwards  it  was 
actually  on  fire,  and  burnt  to  ashes.  In  an- 
other experiment,  the  same  occurrences  took 
place,  but  not  till  the  end  of  forty-one  hours 
after  the  mixture  had  been  made;  and  in  these 
and  many  similar  experiments,  they  all  suc- 
ceeded better,  and  kindled  sooner  on  bright 
titan  on  rainy  days.  Chimney-soot  used  in- 
stead of  lamp  black  did  not  answer,  nor  was 
auv  effect  produced,  when  oil  of  turpentine  was 
substituted  for  the  hemp  or  rape-oil.  In  gene- 
ral, it  was  found,  that  the  ascension  took  place 
more  readily  with  the  coarser  and  more 
unctuous  fir-'black  than  with  the  finer  sorts, 
hut  the  proportions  of  the  black  to  the  oil  did 
uot  appear  to  be  of  any  great  moment.  Some 
times  in  wet  weather,  these  mixtures  only  be- 
came hot  for  some  hours,  and  then  cooled  again, 
without  actually  taking  fire. 

la  all  these  "cases,  the  soot  or  black  was 
from  wood,  and  not  coal.  The  presence  of 
lamp-black,  or  any  other  dry  carbonaceous 
matter,  is  not  necessary,  however ;  for  a  sponta- 
neous inflammation  will  take  place  in  hemp  or 
cotton,  simply  soaked  in  any  of  theseexpressed 
oil*,  when  in  considerable  quantity,  or  under 
eirtuuistauccs  favourable  to  this  process,  as  in 
very  hot  weather,  or  closely  shut  up.  An  ac- 
cident of  this  sort  happened  at  Gainsborough  in 
Lincolnshire,  in  July  1791,  with  a  bale  of 
yarn  of  I20ib.  accidentally  soaked  in  rnue  oil, 
wliich  after  remaining  in  a  warehouse  for  se- 
veral days,  began  to  smoke,  to  emit  a  most  nau- 
seous smell,  and  finally  to  burst  out  in  a  most 
tiolent  flame.  A  similar  accident  with  a  very 
mull  quantity  of  the  materials,  happened  at 
Bombay.  A  bottle  of  linseed-oil  had  been  left 
Uandingona  chrst;  this  had  been  thrown  down 
by  accident  in  the  night,  the  oil  ruu  into  a 
cliest  which  contained  some  coarse  cotton 
cloth, and  in  the  morning  the  cloth  was  found 
scorching  hot,  and  reduced  nearly  to  tinder, 
and  the  wood  of  the  chest  charred  on  the  inside. 
On  subsequent  trial,  a  piece  of  the  same  cloth 
was  soaked  in  oil,  shut  up  in  a  box,  and  in  no 
lunger  time  than  three  hours,  it  was  found 
(torching  hot,  and  on  opening  the  cloth  it  burst 
into  tire.  Similar  to  this  is  the  spontaneous 
combustion  of  wool,  or  woollen  yarn,  which 
has  occasionally  happened,  when  large  quanti- 
ties h.ive  been  kept,  heaped  up  in  rooms  little 
aired  and  in  hot  weather.  The  oil  with  which 
wool  is  dressed,  which  is  generally  rape-oil,  ap- 
pears the  chief  agent  in  this  combustion. 
Even  high  dried, oily,  or  farinaceous  matter  of 
any  kind,  will  alone  take  lire,  when  placed  in 
circumstances  very  favourable  to  this  process. 
Kve  flour  roasted  till  half  parched,  and  of  the 
colour  of  coffee,  and  wrapped  up  in  a  linen 
floth,  has  been  found  to  beat  violently,  and  to 
destroy  the  cloth.    Wheat  flour,  when  heated 


in  large  quantities,  and  highly  dried,  has  been 
known  to  take  fire  in  hot  weather,  causing  ac- 
cidents in  granaries  and  bakers  shops.  An  ac- 
cident of  this  kind  is  related  by  count  Morrozzo, 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Turin  Academy,  to  have 
happened  at  a  flour  warehouse  at  Turin,  con- 
taining about  three  hundred  sacks  of  flour.  It 
began  by  a  violent  explosion  on  a  lamp  being 
brought  into  the  warehouse,  and  the  whole  was 
soon  after  in  flames.  Charcoal  alone  also  has 
been  known  to  take  fire  in  powder  mills,  when 
quantities  of  it  in  powder  have  been  kept  for 
some  time  closely  packed.  Another,  and  totally 
different  species"  of  spontaneous  combustion,  is 
that  which  occuts  during  the  oxygenation  or 
vitriolization  of  pyrites,  or  sulphurets  of  iron, 
copper,  &c. 

A  most  curious,  and  if  not  well  authenticat- 
ed, a  scarcely  credible  species  of  spontaneous 
inflammation,  is  that  in  a  few  rare  instances 
known  to  occur  in  the  human  body.  It  is  not 
quite  certain  indeed  whether  the  first  inflam- 
mation has  been  quite  spontaneous,  or  caused 
by  the  approach  of  a  lighted  substance ;  hut 
in  these  melancholy  accidents,  the  body  of  the 
unfortunate  sufferers  has  been  brought  to  a 
state  of  inch  high  combustibility,  that  the 
flame  once  kindled,  has  gone  on  without  other 
fuel,  to  the  entire  destruction  of  every  part,  (the 
bones  and  extremities  excepted)  and,  as  it  ap- 
pears, Lis  been  attended  with  actual  flame,  of  a 
lambent  faint  light.  This  change  is  the  more  re- 
markable, as  the  human  body  in  all  its  usual 
states,  both  of  health  and  disease,  is  scarcely  at 
all  of  itself  combustible,  and  cannot  be  reduced 
to  ashes  without  the  assistance  of  a  very  large 
pile  of  faggots,  or  other  fuel,  as  uuiversal  ex- 
perience in  the  very  ancient  mode  of  sepulture, 
and  the  history  of  martyrdoms,  abundantly 
shews.  Cases  "of  this  human  combustion  on 
record,  have  occurred  in  different  countries. 
Two  of  them,  well  authenticated,  are  recorded 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  occurred 
in  Rutland,  and  a  few  others  in  Italy,  France, 
and  elsewhere.  In  all  but  one,  the  subjects  of 
them  have  been  females  rather  advanced  in  life, 
of  indolent  habits,  and  apparently  much  ad- 
dicted to  spirituous  liquors. 

The  accident  has  generally  been  detected  by 
the  penetrating  fetid  smell  of  burning  and  sooty 
films,  which  have  spread  to  a  great  distance, 
and  the  sufferers  have  in  every  instance  been 
discovered  dead,  and  with  the  body  more  or  less 
completely  burnt  up,  leaving  in  the  burnt  parts 
only  an  oily,  crumbly,  sooty,  and  extremely 
fetid  matter.  Another  circumstance  in  which 
these  cases  all  agree,  is  the  comparative  weak- 
ness of  the  heat  produced  by  this  combustion, 
notwithstanding  the  very  complete  disorgani- 
zation of  the  body  itself,  so  that  the  furniture  of 
the  room,  wooden  chairs,  ficc.  which  were 
found  within  the  reach  of  the  burning  body, 
were  in  many  instances  absolutely  unhurt,  and 
in  others  only  scorched  ;  the  heat  not  having 
been  strong  enough  to  set  them  on  tire.  It  is 
impossible  to  gjve  an  adequate  reason  for  this  re- 
markable change,  nor  does  it  seem  before  the 
very  time  of  the  accident  to  have  produced  any 
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very  sensible  alteration  in  tins  n  pj  enranre  ami 
functions  of  the  body,  which  is  rcrtatnly  a  most 
astonishing  circumstance.  U'illi  rrgard  to  the 
effect  which  tin"  use  of  ardent  spirits  is  sup- 
posed to  have  in  this  case,  it  ii  impossible  not  to 
imagine  that  ti.i>  cause  iimy  contribute  largely 
to  thi>  change;  but  the  inttue(N  of  the  abuse 
of  spirits  arc  so  innunu  rable,  and  those  of  this 
surprising  combustion  are  so  extremely  rare, 
that  very  little  satisfaction  can  be  obtained 
from  this  explanation. 

7b  CUMK.  v.  /.'.  juot.  rriwe,  particip.  tome. 
(comau,  Saxon;  kumcn^  hutch.)  I.  To  re- 
move from  a  distant  to  a  nearer  place  :  to  ar- 
rive :  opposed  to  go  (K.i<  In.-).  2.  To  draw 
near  ;  to  advance  toward  (>'//'//. ).  3.  To 
move  in  any  manner  toward  another  (Locke). 
4.  To  proceed  :  to  issue  (Samut  /).  5.  To  ad- 
vance from  one  stage  or  coiulilion  to  another 
(Dryden).  6.  To  be  brought  to  some  condi- 
tion either  for  better  or  Worse  (Swift).  7.  To 
attain  any  condition  (Hen  Jonson),  8.  To  be. 
come  (Shakspeare).  9.  To  arrive  at  some  act 
or  habit  (Locke").  10.  To  change  some  one 
■tate  into  another  desired  (Bacon).  II. To 
become  present,  and  no  longer  future (Dryden). 
12.  To  become  present,  and  no  longer  absent 
(I'r.pc).  \3.  To  happen  to  fall  out  (Shak- 
speare). 1 1.  To  follow  as  a  consequence 
(Shakspcan  ).    I">.  To  cease  very  lately  from 

some  act  or  .state  (Samuel).  !•».  7b  CoMB 
about.  To  come  to  pass:  to  fall  out :  to  come 
into  being  (Shakspeare).  17.  To  Comb 
about*  To  change;  to  come  round  (fl.n 
J  onion).  1H.  To  Comb  again.  To  return 
(Judges).  19.  To  Comb  after.  To  follow 
{Matthew).  20.  To  Comb  <tt.  To  reach  ;  to 
obtain  (Jladison).  21.  To  Come  by.  To  ob- 
tain ;  to  gain  (Shakxpcart ).  22.  Z'oCoME  in 
To  enter  (Locke).  '23.  7b  Com «  in.  To 
comply;  to  yield  (Spenser).  21.  7b  Comb 
US.  To  become  modish  ;  to  be  brought  into  use 
(Attcrbury)*  25.  7b Comb  in.  To  bean  in- 
gredient (Jttterbury).  26.  To  Comb  in.  To 
accrue  from  an  estate,  or  otherwise,  as  gain 
(Suckling),  27.  To  Come  in.  To  be  gained 
in  abundance  (Shakspeare).  2*.  To  Come 
im  for.  To  be  early  enough  to  obtain  (Collier). 
21).  To  (  ome  in  to.  To  join  with;  to  bring 
help  ( Bacon).  30.  To  Comb  in  to.  To  com- 
ply with  ;  to  agree  to  (Jttterbury).  31.  Tn 
Comb  m  ar.  To  approach  ;  to  resemble  in  ex- 
cellence (Ben  Johmui).  32.  'To  Comb  of 
To  proceed,  as  a  descendant  from  ancestors 
(Dryden),  33.  To  Com  k  of.  To  proceed,  as 
effects  from  their  causes  (Locke).  31,  To 
Come  off.  To  deviate  ;  to  depart  from  a  rule 
or  direction  (Bacon).  7b  Come  o^!  To 
escape  (Soutn).  oil,  7bCoMBo/f!  To  end  an 
affair  (Shakspearc).  37.  To  Come  off  from. 
To  leave  (Fetton).  38.  7b  Co  jib  on.  To  ad- 
vance; to  make  progress  (Bacon,  KnoUcs), 
3U.  To  Comb  on.  To  advance  to  combat 
(Knoll,.',).  40.  7b  Come  on.  To  thrive;  to 
grow  big;  to  grow  (Bacon).  II.  7b  Come 
ocr.  To  revolt  (.  I'lt/isoii),  -12.  7b  Come 
over.  To  rise  in  distillation  (Boyh  ).  13.  7b 
Come  'ywr.   To  be  made  public  (Dryden). 


If.  V'o  Come  out.  To  appear  upon  trial  ;  to 
be  discovered  (Jirbuthnot).  7b  Comb 
out  with.  To  give  vent  t<»  (Boyle),  U\.  To 
Come  to.  To  consent  or  yield  "( >>>//?).  17. 
7b  Come  fo.  To  amount  to  (Loch  ).  I*.  To 
Come  to  himself.  To  recover  b<>  senses 
(Temple).  49.  To  Comb  to  pass.  To  becf- 
fectcd;  to  fall  out  (Boyle).  50.7b  Come 
/'/».  To  make  appearance  (Bacon).  51.7b 
Come  >'j>i<>.  To  amount  to  (Woodward),  •>-. 
ToVoMKi'p  /".  To  rise;  to  advance  (Shak- 
speare), 53.  7b  Come  tip  with.  To  overtake. 
54.  7b  Comb  upon.  To  invade  (South),  ."».'» 
7b  Come.    In  futurity  (Locke). 

Come.  A  particle  of  exhortation.  Bemiick  ; 
make  no  delay  ((tenesis). 

Comb.  A  particle  ot  reconciliation,  or  in- 
citement to  it  (Pope). 

Come.  *.  (from  tlie  verb.)  A  sprout  ;  a  cant 
term  ( Mm  (inter). 

Come  kopra,  in  music,  signifies  as  above: 
these  words  are  used,  when  the  part  just  sung 
or  played  is  to  be  repeated. 

C<  >>1K'I>I  AN.  .v.  (from  comedy.)  I.  A  play- 
er or  actor  of  comic  parts.  2.  A  player  in  ge- 
neral ;  a  stage-player ;  an  actress  or  actor 
(Camden),  3.  A  writer  of  comedies  (Peachem), 

COMKDONES.    Sec  (  n i nones. 

CO.MKDV.a  dramatic  piece,  representing 
some  agreeble  and  diverting  transaction  :  or  an 
allegorical  representation  of  something  in  pri- 
vate life,  for  the  amusement  and  instruction  of 
the  audience.  There  are  those  who-derive  the 
w  ord  comedy  from  eomue,  and  who  suppose 
that  Kwftw&m  is  the  same  with  COOlo  digna  cn- 
nere.  This  etymology  appears  to  be  the  better 

founded,  in  thai  the  first  lanes  were  exhibited 
at  feasts,  which  have  been  since  improved  to 
comedies  in  their  present  state.  In  this  sense, 
comedy  is  opposed  to  tragedv,  the  subjects 
whereof  are  grave,  and  the  persons  of  higher 
rank. 

Scaliger  defines  comedy,  a  dramatic  poem, 
very  busy,  pleasant  in  tfie  conclusion,  ami 
written  in  a  popular  style.  Aristotle  calls  it  an 
imitation  of  the  worst,  or  rather,  of  the  lowest 
class  of  persons,  by  way  of  ridicule.  This  de- 
finition Corncillc  finds  fault  with,  and  main- 
tains, that  the  actions  of  kings  themselves  uiay 
enter  comedy,  provided  they  be  such  as  are  not 
very  momentous,  nor  attended  with  any  consi- 
derable danger.  He  adds,  that  a  poem  wherein 
the  greatest  peril  is  the  loss  of  a  mistress,  has 
no  right  to  any  higher  appellation  than  that  of 
comedy.  Comedy  may,  we  think,  be  properlv' 
defined  a  sort  of  dramatic  poetry,  which  gives  a 
view  of  common  and  private  life,  recommend- 
virtue,  and  corrects  the  vices  and  follies  of 
mankind  by  means  of  ridicule.  (See  the  arti- 
cle PoETRV).    This  last  kind  alone  was  ie- 

ceived  among  the  Romans,  who  nevertheless 

made  a  new  subdivision  of  it  into  ancient,  mid- 
dle, and  new,  according  to  the  various  periods 
of  the  commonwealth.  Among  the  ancient  co- 
medies were  reckoned  those  of  I/mus  Andro- 
nicus ;  among  the  middle  those  of  Pacurius; 
and  among  the  new  ones,  those  of  Terence. 

They  likewise  distinguished  comedy  according 
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to  the  quality  of  the  pontons  represented,  and 
the  dress  they  wore,  into  togata?,  nnetextahe, 
trabeata*,  and  tabernaria;,  which  last  agrees 
pretty  nearly  with  our  farces.  Among  us,  co- 
medy is  distinguished  from  farce,  as  the  former 
represents  nature  as  she  i*  ;  the  other  distorts 
and  overcharges  her.  Thev  hoth  paint  from 
the  life,  hut  with  different  "views ;  the  one  to 
make  nature  known,  the  other  to  make  hut  ri- 
diculous. (English  Enry), 

With  regard  to  the  English  comedy,  its  cha- 
racter under  the  hands  of  Nhakspearc',  Jonsnn, 
Fletcher,  and  Massinper,  is  well  known.  It  at 
that  time  excelled  all  others  in  strength  of  cha- 
racter, and  in  the  true  expression  of  nature. 
'Hie  real  character  of  English  comedy,  how- 
ever, was  assumed  after  the  commonwealth, 
when  it  revived  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ; 
hut  the  stage  was  then  too  faithful  a  mirror  of 
his  licentious  court.  The  comedies  of  Dryden 
are  tinged  with  thisallov:  indeed  in  other  re- 
spects they  add  little  honour  to  the  name  of 
that  poet.  Those  of  Otwav  are  too  obscene  to 
he  acted,  or  even  read.  The  comic  muse  of 
Congreve  has  been  equally  blamed  for  licen- 
tiousness and  for  exuberance  of  wit.  The 
latter  reproach  may  perhaps  justly  apply  to 
the  beat  comic  productions  of  the  present 
age. 

Comedy  has  been  divided  into  three  kinds, 
according  to  the  ends  which  it  proposes.  By 
pourtraying  vice,  it  renders  it  contemptible,  a's 
tragedy  renders  crime  odious  :  this  is  charac- 
teristic comedy.  When  men  are  represented 
as  the  sport  of  fortune,  it  is  called  incidental 
comedy.  When  the  domestic  virtues  are 
drawn  in  amiable  colours,  and  in  situations 
where  misfortune  renders  them  interesting,  it 
fuav  be  termed  sentimental  comedy. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  most  useful  to  man- 
ners, and  at  the  same  time  the  strongest,  the 
most  difficult,  and  of  course  the  rarest.  It 
traces  vice  to  its  source;  it  attacks  it  in  its 
principle  ;  it  presents  the  mirror  to  mankind, 
and  makes  them  blush  at  their  own  image. 
Hence  it  supposes  in  its  author  a  consummate 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  a  prompt  and  ac- 
curate discernment,  and  a  vigour  of  fancy 
which  seizes  at  once  what  penetration  could 
not  comprehend  in  detail. 

Incidental  comedy  is  perhaps  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  popular,  as  it  keeps  the  attention 
continually  awake  by  lively  and  unexpected 
changes,  and  as  it  furnishes  a  source  of  amuse- 
ment and  mirth  when  the  sallies  of  wit  might 
fail  in  their  efTect  by  too  frequent  recurrence, 
if  not  relieved  by  snch  aid. 

Sentimental  comedy  is  perhaps  more  useful 
to  morals  than  even  tragedy,  as  it  excites  a 
deeper  interest,  because  the  examples  it  holds 
forth  affect  us  more  nearlv.  Hut  as  the  style 
of  comedy  can  neither  \>e  sustained  hy  the 
grandenr  of  objects,  nor  animated  by  the 
strength  of  incident  and  situation,  as  it  should 
he  at  the  same  time  familiar  and  interesting, 
there  arc  two  different  extremities  to  beavoided, 
of  being  cold  and  of  being  romantic.  Simple 
nature  is  the  true  middle  path,  and  it  is  the 
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highest  effort  of  art  to  be  at  the  same  time  art- 
tul  and  natural. 

A  style  of  comedy  superior  to  these  is  that 
which  unites  characteristic  with  incidental  CO* 
medy.  Here  the  characters  are  involved  by 
the  foibles  of  the  mind  and  the  vices  of  the 
heart  in  the  most  humiliating  cross  purposes, 
which  expose  them  to  the  laughter  ami  con- 
tempt of  the  audience.  A  happier  specimen  of 
this  style  could  not  be  found  than  in  the 
School  for  Scandal. 

Such  are  the  three  kinds  of  comedy.  There 
are  others  which  we  have  purposely  omitted  to 
enumerate.  First,  that  obscene  coined  v,  which 
is  no  longer  suffered  on  the  stage  but  by  a  sort 
of  prescription,  and  which  cannot  excite  a 
smile  without  raising  a  blush;  secondly,  that 
drama  of  false  sentiment,  the  offspring  of  the 
Herman  school,  which  once  threatened  to  de- 
stroy our  taste  for  genuine  comedy,  but  which 
has  now  happily  passed  into  ^oblivion  ;  and, 
lastly,  that  comedy  of  low  fun  and  pantomime 
trick,  the  feeble  resource  of  minds  without 
genius,  talent,  or  taste,  which  it  is  the  disgrace 
of  the  British  stage  of  the  present  day  to  bring" 
forward,  and  the  reproach  of  the  British  pub- 
lic to  tolerate  and  encourage.  (British  Enry.). 

CO'MELINESS.  #.  (from  comely.)  Grace; 
beauty ;  dignity  (Ray). 

CO'MELY.  a.  (from  become.)  I.  Graceful ; 
decent  (South).  2.  Decent ;  according  to  pro- 
priety (Shaktpcarr). 

Co'melv.  ad.  (from  the  adjective.)  Hand- 
somely ;  gracefully  (Ascham). 

CO.YIEMIL'S  (John  Amos),  a  learned  gram- 
marian born  in  Moravia  in  tfiife;  and  ordained 
pastor  in  1616,  at  Fulnec,  where  also  he  super- 
intended the  seminary  just  erected  for  the  edu- 
cation of  youth.  When  the  persecution  broke 
out  against  the  Protestants,  he  fled  to  Lesna, 
in  Poland,  and  became  schoolmaster.  He 
there  wrote  his  .Janua  Linguarum,  which  pro- 
cured him  so  great  a  reputation  that  he  was 
invited  to  Sweden  and  hngland,  to  reform  the 
public  schools ;  he  chose  the  latter  country, 
and  arrived  in  London  in  1641  ;  but  the  king- 
dom was  then  in  a  political  ferment,  and  he 
went  to  Sweden,  where  he  was  well  received, 
and  had  a  liberal  allowance.  He  afterwards 
returned  to  Lesna,  but  was  obliged  to  quit  it 
when  it  was  burnt  by  the  poles.  After  ram- 
bling from  place  to  place,  he  came  to  Amster- 
dam, where  he  printed  his  new  Method  of 
Teaching.  But  by  this  time,  he  was  become 
*i  visionary,  and  boldly  undertook  tO  prophesy 
future  events,  particularly  the  near  approach  of 
the  millenium  ;  which,  according  to  him,  was 
to  happen  in  1672 ;  but  he  died  the  year  be- 
fore, so  that  he  escaped  the  mortification  that 
would  have  attended  the  disappointment.  He 
was  greatly  esteemed  by  madame  Bourignon, 
who  visited  him  in  his  last  sickness. 

The  Janua  Linguarum  is  of  itself  sufficient 
to  establish  the  reputation  of  Coraenius.  It  is, 
says  M.  Chambaud,  "A  performance  contrived 
with  incredible  art  and  pains  to  promote  more 
effectually  the  learning  of  languages ;  it  has 
been  translated  not  only  into  all  the  languages 
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of  Kuropc,  besides  the  Latin  and  Greek,  but 
into  the  Arabic,  Turkish,  Persian,  and 
even  the  Mogul's  language;  and  baa  pone 
rhrougli  a  gr<  it  many  Poh  glot  editions.  The 
ingenious  author,  in  methodising  all  the  works 
of  nature  ami  art,  all  that  in  the  object  of  our 
senses  and  understanding,  has  not  only  broug  lit 
under  proper  lie. pis  all  the  words  and  common 
constructions  of  a  language,  hut  also  explained 
things  and  their  differences:  so  that  li  i  ^  per- 
formance  is  a  compendious  system  of  learning 
altogether  proper  to  form  the  minds  of  youth, 
and  enrich  them  with  knowledge,  at  tlie  same 
time  that  they  are  learning  languages.  How 
itcomcs  to  n-'-s  that  so  valuable  a  book  is 
now  unite  disused  in  schools,  and  known  only 
to  some  men  of  letters,  is  indeed  a  matter  of 
wonder." 

Ib-shles  the  .Tanua  Lingnariim,  Comenius 
also  published  the  Yestibulum,  and  the  Orbis 
1 'ictus,  both  excellent  works, and  communicat- 
ing instruction  in  the  Latin  language  in  an 
admirable  manner.  Unluckily  these  works 
are  likewise  fallen  into  disuse  :  though  of  the 
latter  it  lias  been  said  by  an  able  judge,  that 
M  it  is  as  far  preferable  to  a  common  nomen- 
clature, as  an  habitable  building  to  a  heap  of 
loose  stones  in  a  quarry,  or  a  burning  candle 
to  a  dead  mixture  of  grease  and  cotton." 

CO'MEIt.  *.  (from  come.)  Une  that  comes 

COMET,  a  heavenly  body,  in  the  planetary 
region,  appearing  suddenly,  and  again  disap- 
pearing; and  during  the  time  of  it>  appear- 
ance moving  in  a  proper,  though  very  eccen- 
tric, orbit,  like  a  planet. 

The  popular  division  of  comets  is  into  tailed, 
bearded,  and  hairy  comets :  though  this  divi- 
sion rather  relates  to  the  ditfcMent  i  ireu instances 
of  the  same  comet,  than  to  the  phenomena  of 
several.  Thus  when  the  comet  is  westward  of 
the  snti,  and  sets  after  it,  the  comet  is  said  to 
he  tailed,  because  the  traiu  follows  it  in  the 
manner  of  a  tail  :  when  the  comet  is  eastward 
of  the  sun,  and  moves  from  it,  the  comet  is  said 
to  be  bearded,  because  the  light  marches  before 
it  in  the  manner  of  a  heard.  Lastlv,  when  the 
comet  and  the  stm  are  diametrically  opposite 
(the earth  between  them),  tin- train  is  hid  he- 
hind  the  body  of  the  coun  t,  exci  pt  a  little  that 
appears  round  it  in  form  of  a  border  of  hair: 
and  from  this  last  appearance  the  word  comet 
is  derived  ;  as  K-f*%ivCi  cuniettt%  comes  from 
moui,  cuimty  hair,  lint  there  have  been  coun  ts 
whose  disk  was  as  clear,  as  round,  an  I  as  well- 
defined,  as  that  of  Jupiter,  without  cither  tail, 
heard,  or  coma. 

Comets  appear  to  advance  directly  towards 
the  sun,  as  if  they  were  going  to  fall  into  his 
body;  and  after  having  disappeared  for  some 
time  in  consequence  of  their  proximity  to  that 
luminary,  fly  off  again  on  tlte  other  side  as  last 
as  they  came,  projecting  a  tail  much  greater 
and  brighter  in  their  recess  :  but  getting  daily 
at  a  farther  distance  from  us  in  the  heavens, 
they  continually  lose  some  of  their  splendour, 
una  at  last  totally  disappear.  Their  apparent 
magnitude  is  very  different :  sometimes  they 


appear  only  of  the  bigness  of  the  fixed  stars; 
at  other  times  they  equal  the  diametcrof  Venus, 
and  sometimes  even  of  the  sun  or  moon.  In 
in."»J,  IJevclius observed  a  comet  which  seem- 
ed not  inferior  to  the  moon  in  size,  though  it 
was  not  so  bright,  but  appeared  with  a  pale 
ami  dim  light.  These  bodies  also  sometimes 
lose  their  splendour  tuddetlty,  while  their  ap- 
parent hulk  remains  unaltered.  With  respi  ct 
to  their  apparent  motions,  they  have  .ill  the 
inequalities  of  the  planets  ;  sometimes  seeming 
to  no  forwards,  sometimes  backwards,  and 
sometimes  to  be  stationary. 

Coun  ts,  viewed  through  a  telescope,  have  a 
very  different  appearance  from  any  ol  the 
planets.  The  nucleus,  or  star,  seems  much 
dimmer.  They  are  to  appearance  surrounded 
with  atmospheres  of  a  prodigious  size,  often  ris- 
ing ten  times  higher  thai)  the  nucleus,  and  have 
often  likewise  different  phases,  like  the  moon. 

Of  all  tlte  celestial  bodies,  comets  have  given 
rise  to  the  greatest  number  of  speculations  and 
conjectures.    Their  Strange  appearance  has  in 

all  ages  I  n  a  matter  of  terror  to  the  vulgar, 

who  uniformly  have  looked  upon  them  to  be 
evil  omens  and  forerunners  of  war,  pestilence, 
ive.  Others,  less  superstitious,  supposed  them 
to  be  meteors  raised  in  the  higher  regions  of 
the  air.  lint  we  find  that  some  part  of  the  mo- 
dern doctrine  concerning  them  had  been  receiv- 
ed into  the  ancient  Italic  and  Pythagorean 
schooK  ;  for  they  held  them  to  he  so  far  of  the 
nature  of  planets,  that  they  had  their  periodical 
times  of  appearing  :  that  they  were  out  of  sight 
for  a  long  time,  while  they  were  carried  aloft 
at.  an  immense  distance  from  the  earth,  but  he- 
came  visible  when  I  hey  descended  into  the  low  er 
regions  of  the  air,  when  they  were  nearer  to  us. 

Aristotle  asserted  that  the  heavens  were  un- 
changeable, and  not  liable  to  generation  «ir 
corruption.  Comets  therefore,  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  generated  when  they  first  made 
their  appearance,  and  destroyed  when  they  va- 
nished from  our  Sight,  he  maintained,  could 
not  he  heaven! v  bodies,  hut  rather  meteors  or 
exhalations  raised  into  the  upper  regions  of  the 
atmosphere,  where  they  blazed  out  fora  while, 
ami  disappeared  when  the  matter  of  which  they 
were  formed  was  consumed. 

'J  yclto  llrahe  first  restored  the  comets  to  their 
true  rank  in  the  creation.  Before  his  time  se- 
veral had  been  observed  with  tolerable  exact- 
ness by  Ilegioioontanus,  Appian,  Fabricius, 
and  others;  yet  they  all  thought  them  below 
the  moon,  lint  Tyclto,  being  provided  with 
much  better  instruments,  set  himself  with 
great  diligence  to  olwerve  the  famous  comet  of 
1 7 7  ;  and  from  many  careful  observations  de- 
duced that  it  had  no  sensible  diurnal  parallex  ; 
and  therefore  was  not  only  far  above  the  re- 
gions of  our  atmosphere,  but  much  higher  than 
the  moon,  lint  though  lew  have  come  so  nc.ir 
the  earth  as  to  have  any  diurnal  paralVx,  all  of 
them  have  what  may  he  called  an  annual  pa- 
rallax ;  that  is,  the  revolution  of  the  earth 
ill  In  r  orbit  causes  their  apparent  motion 
to  be  very  different  from  what  it  would  be  if 
viewed  from  the  sun:  and  this  shows  them  to 
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{>c  much  nearer  than  the  fixed  stars,  which 
have  no  snch  parallax.  Kepler  was  also  very 
attentive  to  the  motions  of  the  comets,  and 
found  that  they  did  not  move  in  straight  lines, 
as  had  been  supposed.  He  showed  that  their 
paths  were  concave  towards  the  sun,  ami  sup- 
posed them  to  move  in  parabolic  trajectories. 

That  these  bodies  are  not  meteors  in  our  air 
is  manifest,  because  they  rise  and  set  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  moon  ami  stars.    Many  had 
uone  so  far  in  their  inquiries  concerning  them, 
as  to  prove  by  their  observations  that  they 
moved  in  the  celestial  spaces  beyond  the  moon; 
but  they  bad  no  notion  of  the  path  which  they 
described.    Now  the  power  of  the  sun  being 
reciprocally  in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  the 
distance,  every  body  acted  upon  by  him  must 
either  fall  directly  down,  or  move  about  him 
in  one  of  the  conic  sections;  viz.  either  the  el- 
lipsis, parabola,  or  hyperbola.  I  fa  body  which 
descends  towards  the  sun  as  low  as  the  orbit  of 
any  planet,  move  with  a  swifter  motion  than 
the  planet,  it  will  describe  an  orbit  of  a  more 
obtung  figure  than  that  of  the  planet,  and  have 
at  least  a  longer  axis.  The  velocity  of  the  body 
may  be  so  great,  that  it  shall  move  in  a  para- 
bola, so  that  having  once  passed  the  sun,  it 
shall  ascend  for  ever  without  returning,  though 
the  sun  will  still  continue  in  the  focus  of  that 
parabola;  and  with  a  velocity  still  greater, 
they  will  move  its  a  hyperbola.    It  is,  how- 
ever, prohable,  that  the  comets  move  in  very 
eccentric  ellipses;  and  hence  those  bodies  are 
sometimes  found  at  a  moderate  distance  from 
the  sun,  and  appear  within  the  planetary  re- 
gions ;  at  other  times  thev  ascend  to  vast  dis- 
tances, far  beyond  the  orbit  of  Saturn,  and  be- 
come invisible.     Still,  if  we  admit  that  the 
orbits  of  comets  are  very  eccentric  ellipses, 
there  arc  vast  differences  among  them.  Ex- 
cepting Mercury,  there  are  no  great  differences 
among  the  planets,  either  as  to  the  eccentricity 
of  their  orbits,  or  the  inclination  of  their  planes  ; 
but  the  planes  of  some  comets  are  almost  per- 
pendicular to  others,  and  some  of  their  ellipses 
are  much  wider  than  others.    The  narrowest 
ellipses  of  any  comet  hitherto  observed  was 
tlmtof  lfi»0.    There  is  also  a  much  greater 
inequality  in  the  motion  of  the  coun  ts  than  of 
the  planets  ;  the  velocity  of  the  former  being 
incomparably  greater  in  their  perihelion  than 
in  their  aphelion,  but  the  planets  are  very  little 
accelerated. 

H'e  cannot,  however,  positively  assert  that 
the  orbits  of  all  comets  are  ellipses.  The  comet 
that  citizen  Messier  discovered  in  June  1770, 
upon  which  M.  Burckhardt  has  made  long 
and  learned  calculations,  appears  to  have  had 
an  orbit  almost  circular,  and  that  its  periodical 
revolution  was  five  years  and  seven  months. 
Nevertheless,  this  comet  has  never  been  seen, 
either  before  or  since  the  year  177";  which 
can  hardly  be  attributed  to  any  thing  but  some 
great  change  iu  its  orbit.  11  Must  we  then," 
says  M.  Lalande,  11  after  maintaining  during 
the  eighteenth  century  that  all  comets  return 
after  certain  periodical  revolutions,  confess  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  that,  excepting  the 
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one  seen  in  1759,  they  do  not  revolve?"  In- 
deed it  is  probable  that  the  hypothesis  advanced 
by  Mr.  Cole  in  his  theory  of  Comets,  is, 
though  not  always,  vet  often,  accurate.  He 
supposes  that  the  orbit  of  a  comet  is  not  an  el- 
lipse; but  that,  when  it  passes  its  perihelion, 
it  has  acquired  so  great  a  velocity,  that  its  cen- 
tripetal force  is  overcome  by  its  centrifugal, 
and  that  consequently  the  comet  continues  to 
flv  offin«a  parabola  or  hyperbola,  till  it  come 
within  the  attraction  of  some  fixed  star;  that 
this  attraction  may  give  it  a  new  direction,  and 
increase  its  velocity  till  it  come  to  an  apsis  be- 
low that  star,  when  it  may  again  fly  off  either 
in  a  parabola  or  hyperbola,  and  proceed  till  it 
fall  within  the  attraction  of  another  star;  and 
thus  visit  many  different  systems.  A  similar 
opinion  was  started  by  the  celebrated  M.  Lam- 
bert. For  our  own  parts,  we  think  it  probable 
that  future  observations  will  prove  that  comets 
move  sometimes  in  parabolic  or  hyperbolic 
orbits,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Cole,  ami  in  other 
cases  in  elliptical  orbits:  but  we  conceive  it 
would  be  premature  even  to  affirm  that  ellipti- 
cal orbits  are  the  most  common* 

We  must  here,  though,  mention  the  inge- 
nious conjecture  of  Dr.  Zach.  44  Why,"  savs 
he,  44  may  not  comets  appear  sometimes  lumi- 
nous, at  others  dark?  The  comet  of  1 77'*, 
therefore,  might  exist  sometimes  in  an  opaque, 
and  sometimes  in  a  phosphorescent  state  ;  and 
hence,  perhaps,  and  from  the  pcrturhativc 
power  of  the  larger  and  more  dense  bodies, 
the  unfrequency  of  their  return  may  he  ex- 
plained. They  come  back,  and  we  do  not  see 
them  ;  thev  are  present,  and  we  do  not  observe 
them."  So  that  admitting  this,  it  would  fol- 
low, that  although  comets  should  all  move  in 
ellipses,  they  would  not  always  be  visible  in 
their  perihelia.  And  if  the  perturbations  aris- 
ing from  other  bodies  be  considered,  it  will 
appear  that  the  same  comet  may  sometimes 
move  in  one  conic  section,  at  others,  in  an- 
other. 

Of  the  Magnitude  af  Comets. — The  esti- 
mates that  have  been  given  of  the  magnitude 
of  comets  by  Tycho  Krahe,  Hevelius,  and  some 
others,  are  not  very  accurate ;  as  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  they  distinguished  between  the  nu- 
cleus  and  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  Thus 
Tycho  computes  that  the  true  diameter  of  the 
cornet  in  l.r>77  was  in  proportion  to  the  diameter 
of  the  earth,  as  3  is  to  1  1 ;  and  Hevelius  made 
the  diameter  of  the  comet  of  lfi.Vi  to  that  of 
•  the  earth  as  52  to  100.  But  the  diameter  of 
the  atmosphere  is  often  10  or  15  times  as  great 
as  that  of  the  nucleus:  the  former  iu  the 
comet  of  111*2,  was  measured  by  Flamsteed, 
and  found  to  be  2',  when  the  diameter  of  the 
nucleus  alone  was  only  1 1  or  12".  Though  ' 
some  comets,  estimated-  by  a  comparison  of 
their  distance  and  apparent  magnitude,  have 
been  judged  much  larger  than  the  moon,  and 
even  equal  to  some  of  the  primary  planets. 
The  diameter  of  that  of  17  H,  when  at  the 
distance  of  the  sun  from  us,  measured  about  1\ 
which  makes  its  diameter  aSout  three  times 
that  of  the  earth;  at  another  time  the  diameter 
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of  its  nucleus  was  marly  r<pnl  to  tliat  of  the 
plam  t  Jupiter.  But  Dr.  rlcrschcl  lius  oh- 
served  several  comets  which  he  could  nut  find 
haul  anv  solid  nucleus.  We  present  the  doctor's 
reflections  on  this  subject. tk  Many  of  the  opera* 
tioui  of  nature  are  carried  on  in  her  great  labo- 
ratory which  we  cannot  comprehend  :  hut  now 
and  then  we  see  some  of  the  tools  with  which 
she  is  at  work,  W*e  need  not  wonder  thit 
their  construction  should  be  so  singular  as  to 
induce  us  to  confess  our  ignorance  of  the  me* 
thoil  of  employing  them,  l»'it  we  may  rest  as* 
sured  tliat  t'.ey  are  not  mere  hints  naturae.  I 
allude  to  the  great  number  of  small  telescopic 
comets  that  have  been  observed  ;  and  to  the  far 
greater  number  still,  that  arc  probably  much 
too  small  for  being  noticed  bv  our  most  dili- 
gent searchers  after  them.  Those  si\,  for  in- 
ance,  which  my  sister  has  discovered,  I  can, 
from  examination,  affirm,  had  not  the  least  an* 
pearanee  of  any  solid  nucleus,  and  seemed  to  be 
mere  collections  of  vapours  condensed  ahout  a 
centre.  Five  more  that  1  have  also  observed, 
were  nearly  of  the  same  nature.  This  throws 
a  mystery  over  their  destination,  which  seems 
to  place  them  in  the  allegorical  view  of  tools, 
probably  designed  for  some  salutary  purposes 
to  he  wrought  by  them:  and,  whether  the  re- 
storation of  what  is  losl  to  the  sun  by  the  emis- 
sion of  tight,  may  not  be  one  of  these  purposes, 
!  shall  not  presume  to  determine.  The  motion 
of  the  coun  t  discovered  by  M.  Messier,  in 
June,  I77<>,  plainly  indicated  how  much  its 
orbit  iras  liable  to  be  changed  by  the  perturba- 
tion of  the  planets;  from  which  and  the  little 
agreement  that  can  be  found  between  the  ele- 
ments of  the  orbits  of  all  the  comets  tliat  have 
been  observed,  it  appears  clearly  that  they  may 
be  directed  to  carry  their  salutary  influence  to 
any  part  of  the  heavens." 

TaiU  of  Comet  t, — Various  conjectures  have 
been  formed  respecting  the  tails  of  comets; 
though  it  is  acknowledged  by  all  that  they  de- 
pend on  the  tun  somehow  or  other  ;  and  for 
this  plain  reason,  that  they  are  always  turned 
from  him  ;  hut  in  what  manner  this  is  accom- 
plished, we  cannot  easily  determine,  Appian, 
Tycho  Urahe,  and  others,  thought  the  tail  was 
formed  by  the  sun's  rays  transmitted  through 
the  nucleus  of  the  comet,  which  they  fancied 
transparent,  and  was  there  refracted  as  in  a  lens 
of  glass,  so  as  to  form  a  beam  of  liirht  behind 
the  comet ;  but  this  cannot  he  the  c  ise,  as  well 
because  the  figure  of  a  comet's  tail  does  not 
answer  to  such  a  refraction,  as  that  such  rc- 
fracted  li^ht  would  not  be  seen  by  a  spectator 
pi  iced  sideways  to  it,  unless  it  fell  upon  some 
substance  sufficiently  dense  to  cause  the  reflec- 
tion, Pes  Cartes  and  his  followers  were  of 
opinion,  that  the  tail  of  a  comet  was  owing  to 
the  refraction  of  its  head:  but  if  this  were  tlnr 
case,  the  planets  and  principal  fixed  stars  must 
have  tails  also  ;  for  the  rays  from  them  pass 
through  the  same  medium  as  the  light  from 
the  comets.  Sir  Isaac  Xewton  was  of  opinion, 
that  the  tail  of  the  comet  is  a  \ery  thin  vapour 
which  the  head  semis  out  by  reason  of  its  heal  ; 
that  it  ascends  from  the  su:i  just  as  smoke  does 


from  the  earth:  that  as  the  asrent  of  smoke  is 
caused  by  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  wherein  it 
i>  entangled,  causing  such  air  to  ascend  ami 
carry  the  smoke  up  with  it  ;  so  the  sun  s  rays 
acting  upon  the  coma  or  atmosphere  of  the 
comet,  do  by  rarefaction  and  refraction  beat 
the  same  :  that  this  heated  atmosphere  heats. 

and  by  heating  rarefies  the  ether  that  is  involv- 
ed therein  ;  and  that  the  specific  gravity  with 
which  such  ether  tends  to  the  sun  is  so  dimi- 
nished by  its  rarefaction,  that  it  will  now  as- 
cend from  him  by  its  relative  lightness,  and 
carry  with  it  the  reflecting  particles  whereof 
the  tail  is  composed. 

M,  Ruler,  Mem.  Merlin,  torn.  ii.  p.  117, 
thinks  there  is  a  great  affinity  between  the  tails 
of  comets,  the  zodiacal  light,  and  the  aurora 
borealis,  and  that  the  common  cause  of  all  of 
them,  is  the  action  of  the  sun's  light  on  the  at- 
mospheres of  the  comets,  of  the  sun,  and  of 
the  earth,  lie  supposes  that  the  impluse  of 
the  rays  of  light  oil  the  atmosphere  of  comets, 
may  dl  ive  some  of  the  finer  particles  of  that  at- 
mosphere far  beyond  its  limits  ;  and  that  this 
force  of  impulse  combined  with  that  of  irravitv 
towards  the  comet,  would  produce  a  tail,  which 
Would  always  be  in  opposition  to  the  sun,  if 
the  comet  did  not  move.  Ibit  the  motion  of 
the  comet  in  its  orb'|t,  ami  about  an  axis,  must 
vary  the  position  and  figure  of  the  tail,  giving 
it  a  curvature,  and  deviation  from  a  line  joining 
the  centres  of  the  sun  and  coun  t  :  and  tliat  this 
deviation  will  be  greater,  as  the  orbit  of  the 
comet  1ias  the  greater  curvature,  and  as  the 
motion  of  the  comet  is  more  rapid.  It  may 
ev<  n  happen,  that  the  velocity  of  the  comet, 
in  its  perihelion,  may  be  so  great,  that  the  force 
of  the  sun's  rays  may  produce  a  new  tail,  be. 
fore  the  old  one  ••an  follow  ;  in  which  case  the 
comet  might  have  two  or  more  tails.  The  possi- 
bility of  this  is  confirmed  by  the  comet  of  1 744, 
which  was  observed  to  have  several  tails  while 
it  was  in  its  perihelion. 

Dr.  Hamilton  urges  several  objections  against 
the  Newtonian  hypothesis  ;  and  concludes  that 
the  tail  of  a  comet  is  formed  of  matter  which 
ha*-  not  the  power  of  refracting  or  reflecting 
the  rays  of  light ;  but  that  it  is  a  lucid  or  self- 
shining  substance :  and  from  its  similarity  to 
the  aurora  borealis,  that  it  is  produced  by  the 
same  cause,  and  is  properly  an  electrical  phe- 
nomenon. Dr.  Haliey  too  seemed  inclined  to 
this  hypothesis,  when  he  said,  that  the  streams 
of  light  in  an  aurora  borealis  so  much  resem- 
bled the  long  tails  of  comets,  that  at  first  sight 

they  might  well  he  taken  for  such:  and  that 
this  light  seems  to  have  a  greater  affinity  to 
that  which  the  effluvia  of  electric  bodies  emit 
in  the  dark.  LMiilos.  Trans.  A'o.  olj.  Hamil- 
ton's I'liilos.  Iv.says,  p.  Ul. 

To  ilc t ermine  ///<"  P/>"c  and  Course  of  a 
('<>, net. — Observe  the  distance  of  the  comet 
from  two  fixed  stars,  whose  longitudes  and  la- 
titudes are  known:  then  from  the  distances) 
thus  known,  calculate  the  place  of  the  comet 
by  spherical  trigonometry. 

I.  mgomontamis  shews  an  easy  method  of 
finding  and  tracing  out  the  places  of  a  comet 
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mechanical  Wi  which  is,  to  find  two  stars  in  the 
>arae  Hue  with  the  comet,  hy  stretching'  a 
thread  before  tlie  eye  over  all  the  three ;  then  do 
tlx1  same  by  two  other  stars  and  the  comet :  this 
done,  take  a  celestial  globe,  or  a  planisphere, 
and  draw  a  line  upon  it  first  through  the 
former  two  stars,  and  then  through  the  latter 
two;  so  shall  the  intersection  of  the  two  lines 
be  tbe  place  of  the  comet  at  that  time.  If  this 
be  repealed  from  time  to  time,  and  all  the  points 
of  intersection  connected,  it  will  shew  the 
|mMi  of  the  comet  in  the  heavens. 

Tbe  circumstance  which  seems  to  be  pecu- 
liar ouly  to  comets,  that  some  of  them  move 
retrograde,  while  all  the  planets  move  direct,  is 
only  apparent.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the 
explanation  which  Laplace  and  Lalande  have 
gives  of  this  point,  in  regard  to  the  retrograde 
satellite!*  of  Herschel.  Lalande  says  the  word 
retrograde  imposes  hy  its  expression,  but  in 
reality  is  nothing.  Kant  conjectured,  long  ago, 
that  tbe  retrograde  motion  of  some  comets 
might  be  only  an  optical  illusion,  like  that  of 
the  geocentric  motion  of  the  planets. 

m.  Fatio  has  suggested,  that  some  of  the 
comets  have  their  nodes  so  very  near  the  annual 
orbit  of  the  earth,  that  if  the  earth  should 
happen  to  be  found  in  that  part  next  the  node, 
at  the  time  of  a  comet's  passing  by  ;  as  the  ap- 
parent motion  of  the  comet  will  be  incredibly 
kwift,  so  its  parallax  will  become  very  sensible; 
and  the  proportion  thereof  to  that  of  the  sun 
will  be  given :  whence,  such  transits  of  comets 
will  afford  the  best  means  of  determining  the 
distance  of  the  earth  and  sun. 

It  i»  by  no  means  impossible,  nor  quite  im- 
probable", that,  in  the  course  of  many  ages,  a 
comet  may  actually  meet  one  of  the  planets. 
The  effect  of  such  a  concourse  must  be  dread- 
ful ;  a  change  of  the  axis  of  diurnal  rotation 
••Hist  result  trom  it,  and  the  sea  must  desert  its 
former  bed  and  overflow  the  new  equatorial 
regions.  The  shock  and  the  deluge  must  de- 
wroy  all  the  works  of  man,  and  most  of  the 
race.  The  remainder,  reduced  to  misery,  must 
long  struggle  for  existence,  and  a"  remem- 
brance of  former  arts  and  events  must  be  lost, 
ami  every  thing  must  be  invented  anew.  There 
are  not  wanting  traces  of  such  devastations  in 
this  globe :  strata  and  things  are  now  found  on 
mountain  tops  which  were  certainly  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  in  former  times  ;  remains 
of  tropical  animals  and  plants  are  now  dug  up 
in  tbe  circumpolar  regions.  Tempora  mutun- 
rvr,  ct  not  mutamur  in  illit.  It  must  be  ob- 
served, though,  that  comets  pass  so  rapidly 
when  near  us,  that  the  effect  of  their  attraction 
is  not  to  he  feared.  It  is  ouly  by  actually 
•triking  the  earth  that  they  could  produce  the 
'Ireadfiil  effect :  but  the  shock,  though  possi- 
ble, is  to  very  improbable  in  the  course  of  a 
man's  life;  it  would  require  so  extraordinary 
a  chance  for  the  concurrence  of  two  bodies  so 
small  with  respect  to  the  immensity  of  tbe 
space  in  which  they  move,  that  no  reasonable 
ground  of  fear  can  be  maintained  on  this  ac- 
count. 

After  all  that  has  been  done  and  written  on 


the  subject  of  comets,  we  must  confess  that 
our  knowledge  of  these  wandering  bodies  is 
very  imperfect.  But  we  hope  the  unequalled 
vigilance  and  skill  of  the  modern  astronomers 
will  remove  the  obstacles  which  lie  in  this  de- 
partment of  their  science.  "  It  appears  to 
me,"  says  Lalande,  "  that  almost  every  thing 
depends'on  comets.  The  only  thing  that  I  re- 
commend to  my  correspondents,  is  to  look  after, 
and  attend  to,  comets :  tbe  knowledge  of  co- 
mets is  alone  wanting  to  complete  the  science 
of  astronomy."  History  of  Astron.  for  IMOI. 
On  this  subject  consult  tie  la  faille's,  D.  Gre- 
gory's, O.  Gregory's,  Vince's,  and  Winston's 
Astronomy;  Pingre's  Cometographie,  sir  If. 
Englefield  on  Comets,  and  Hntton's  Math, 
and"  Phil.  Diet.  art.  Comet. 

For  the  elements  of  the  comet  of  1807,  see 
the  article  Astronomy  in  this  work:  to 
which  we  may  now  add,  that,  according  to  Dr. 
Herschel,  the  diameter  of  that  comet  is  538 
miles. 

COMETARIUM,  a  curious  machine,  exhi- 
biting an  idea  of  the  revolution  of  a  comet 
about  the  sun.  It  is  contrived  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  by  elliptical  wheels  to  shew  the  unequal 
motion  of  a  comet  in  every  part  of  its  orbit. 
The  comet  is  represented  by*  a  small  brass  ball, 
carried  by  a  wire,  in  an  elliptic  groove  about 
the  sun  in  one  of  its  foci ;  and  the  years  of  its 
period  are  shewn  by  an  index  moving  with  an 
equable  motion  over  a  graduated  silver  circle. 
See  a  particular  description,  with  a  cut,  in 
Ferguson's  Astron.  8vo.  p.  412. 

'lite  construction  of  the  comctarium  has  been 
recently  improved  by  Mr.  W.  Jones,  optician, 
Holborn. 

CO'METARY.  Come'tick.  a  (from 
comet.)  Relating  to  a  comet  (Cheyne). 

COMETEAC,  a  town  of  Salts,  in  Bohe- 
mia, which  was  taken  by  storm,  in  1-121,  and 
all  the  inhabitants,  men,  women,  and  children, 
were  pnt  to  the  sword.  It  is  65  miles  N.W. 
of  Prague.    Lat.  50.  30  N.    Lon.  13.  25  E. 

COME'TES.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
class  tetandria,  order  monogynia.  Involucre 
four-leaved,  three-flowered ;  calyx  four-leaved ; 
capsule  three-grained.  One  species  only ;  a  na- 
tive of  Surat:  with  herbaceous  stem,  opposite 
leaves,  sessile,  obovate,  entire  ;  peduncles  ax- 
illarv,  alternate  solitary*  one-flowered. 

CO'MFIT.  jr.  (from 'confect.)  A  dry  sweet- 
meat ;  any  kind  of  fruit  or  root  preserved  with 
sugar,  and  dried  (Hudibras). 
mTo  Co'mfit.  v.  a.  To  preserve  dry  with 
sugar  (Cow leu). 

CO'M  F ITU  RE.  #.  Sweetmeat  (Donne). 

7o  COW  FORT.  v.  a.  (com/orto,  Latin.) 
1.  To  strengthen;  to  enliven ;  to  invigorate 
(Ilacon).  2.  To  console;  to  strengthen  the 
mind  under  calamity  (Jolt). 

Co'mfort.  *.  (from  the  verb.)  1.  Support; 
assistance;  countenance  (liacon).  2.  Conso- 
lation ;  support  under  calamity  or  danger  (Til- 
lotion).  3.  That  which  gives  consolation 
(Shuk»perirt). 

CO'M  PORTABLE,  a.  (from  comfort.)  1. 
Receiving  comfort :  not  in  use  (Shakspcarc). 
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2.  Admitting-  comfort  (South')*  3.  Dispensing 
comfort  ( Drydcn). 

IW-MFORTAISLY.  ad.  In  a  comfortable 
manner;  with  cheerfulness  (Hammond), 

CO'MFORTER.s.  (from  comfort.)  I.  One 
that  administers  consolation  in  misfortunes 
(Shakiprrirr).  2.  The  title  of  the  third  person 
of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

COMFORTLESS,  a.  (from  comfort.) 
Wanting  comfort  (Si/i/t). 

CO'MFREY.  j.  (coitfrie,  Fr.)  A  plant. 
See  S  V.Mr  ill  ri'M. 

CO'MICAL.  (comievs,  Latin.)  1.  Rais- 
ing mirth;  merry;  diverting  (/in/dot).  2. 
Relating  to  comedy;  befitting  comedy. 

CO'MIt  ALLY.  ad.  L  In  such  a  manner 
as  raises  mirth.  2.  In  a  manner  he  fitting  co- 
medy. 

CO'MK  ALNESS.  *.  The  quality  of  being 
COinical ;  the  power  of  raising  mirth. 

CO'MICK.  a.  (comic  ux,  Latin;  comiqur, 
Fr.)  I.  Relating  to  comedy  (Roscommon).  2. 
Raising  mirth  ($/ink*i>earc). 

COMIERS  (Claude),  canon  of  Embrun, 
and  professor  of  mathematics  at  Paris,  died  in 
\*MKi.  He  wrote  two  treatises  on  the  Nature 
of  Comets,  another  on  Spectacles,  and  some 
other  curious  pieces. 

COMIXES  (Philip  do),  a  noble  historian. 
He  was  born  in  Flanders  in  11  id,  and  be- 
came eminent  as  a  statesman  at  the  court  of 
Lewis  XL  of  France.  On  the  death  of  that 
monarch  he  was  sent  to  prison,  and  was  treated 
With  great  severity.  However,  he  was  ac- 
quitted, and  died  in  I5(W.  His  Memoirs  of 
Ids  own  Times  shew  a  great  knowledge  of  men 
and  things  in  general,  an  acuteness  of  judg- 
ment in  tracing  circumstances  to  their  hidden 
causes,  and  are  enriched  besides  with  a  variety 
of  excellent  observations.  He  is  very  impar- 
tial, particularly  with  respect  to  the  English, 
whom  he  always  mentions  in  honourable 
terms. 

CO'MlNti.  *.  (from  to  com*:)  1.  The  act  of 
coming;  approach  (Milton).  2.  The  state  of 
being  come;  arrival  (Locke). 

Co'minu-in.  *.  Revenue;  income  (S/tak- 
tpearc). 

Co'ming.  particip*  a.  (from  conic.)  1. 
Fond;  forward;  ready  to  come  (I'opc),  2. 
Future;  yet  to  come  (Roscommon). 

COMITIA,  an  assembly  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, either  in  the  Comitium,  or  Campus  .Mar- 
tins, i.  e.  Field  of  Mars;  meeting  for  the 
election  of  magistrates,  or  for  consulting  on  the 
important  affairs  of  the  republic.  The  word 
Comes  from  the  verb  coco,  or  comco,  to  go  to- 
gether. There  were  certain  days  fixed  for  these 
assemblies,  called  dies  comitiales  ;  marked 
with  a  C  in  the  calendar  of  Julius  Ciesar. 

Comitia  crniATA.  Romulus  instituted  the 
comitia  curiata,  or  the  public  assemblies  of  the 
people,  called  to  vote  in  their  several  curia'  ; 
and  it  is  agreed  by  all,  that  the  matters  sub- 
jected to  their  decision,  Were  the  choice  of  all 
the  magistrates,  ami  the  right  of  making  laws, 
war  and  peace:  an  ample  jurisdiction,  and  the 
"important  articles  of  government,  yet  not 
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wholly  absolute,  according  to  Dionysius,  un- 
less the  senate  concurred  with  them.  This 
method  of  transacting  all  the  greater  affairs 
by  the  people,  assembled  in  their  <  uriae,  after 
it  bad  subsisted  through  five  successive  reisr;*, 
was  found  to  be  inconvenient;  and,  tberefur, 
Servius  Tullius,  the  sixth  king  of  Rome,  insti- 
tuted a  new  division  of  the  people  into  m* 
classes,  according  to  a  census,  or  valuation  wf 
their  estates:  whence  proceed  the  comitia  ren- 
turiata:  then  he  subdivided  these  classes  in 
such  a  way  as  ultimately  transferred  the  balance 
of  power  into  the  hands  of  the  rich. 

COMI'TIAL.  a.  (comitia,  l*tit>.)  Relating 
to  the  assemblies  of  the  people  of  Home. 

COM  I  Tl  CM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  iar^e 
hall  in  the  forum  where  the  comitia"  were  ge- 
nerally held. 

CO'MITY.  a.  (comitas,  Latin.)  Courtesy; 
civility. 

COM3! A,  among  grammarians,  a  point  or 
character  marked  thus  (,),  serving  to  denote  a 
short  stop,  and  to  divide  the  members  of  a  pe- 
riod. Different  authors  define  and  use  it  dif- 
ferently. According  to  F.  Rustier,  the  comn.a 
serves  to  distinguish  the  members  of  a  period, 
in  each  of  which  is  a  verb  and  the  notniuattfi 
case  of  the  verb :  thus,  44  That  so  many  people 
are  pleased  with  trifles,  is  owing  to  a  weaklier 
of  mind,  which  makes  them  love  things  t-asy  to 
be  comprehended."  Besides  this,  the  comn.a 
is  used  to  distinguish,  in  the  same  mem- 
ber of  a  period,  several  noons-substantive, 
or  nouns  adjective,  or  verbs  not  united  bv  a 
Conjunction:  thus,  44  Virtue,  wit,  knotvh-dVe, 
are  the  chief  advantages  of  a  man:"  or,  44  A 
man  never  becomes  learned  without  studying 
constantly,  methodically,  with  a  gust,  appli- 
cation," &c. 

Comma,  in  music,  the  smallest  sensible  in- 
terval of  tone.  The  greater  comma,  or  the  in- 
terval of  two  sounds,  having  the  ratio  of  *>1  to 
M>,  is  the  difference  of  the  major  and  minor 
tones.  The  smaller  comma  is  the  difference 
between  the  greater  and  lesser  semitones;  the 
proportion  expressing  it,  is  that  of  21U:»  to 
202.").  The  comma  of  Pythagoras  is  expressed 
by  the  ratio  of  531  111  to  5242*S;  or,  it  is  tl* 
difference  between  six  tones  major  and  an  oc- 
tave. 

To  COM.MA'XD.  r.  a.  (commander,  Fr.) 
1.  To  govern;  to  give  orders  to  (/>er«y  </ 
Piety),  2.  To  order;  to  direct  to  be  done 
(Shaksptarc).  3.  To  have  in  power  (t*tiyU 
4.  To  overlook  ;  to  have  so  subject  as  that  it 
may  be  seen  or  annoyed  (.Milton). 

To  Co.mma'nd.  v.  n.  To  have  the  supreme 
authority  (South). 

Com m  a'n  i».  a.  (from  the  verb.)  I.  Tin*  right 
of  commanding;  power;  supreme  author  it  v 
(It'alltr).  2.  Cogent  authority;  dr»p*»U«m 
(Locke).  3.  The  act  of  commandinc: :  ll-*- 
mandate  uttered;  order  given  (T'tij'-  f ).  I. 
The  power  of  o\erlooking  (Iht/dcu). 

COMMANDANT,  in  the  army,  is  that  per- 
son who  has  the  command  of  a  garrisou,  lor*, 
castle,  regiment,  company,  \c. 

CUMMA'NDER.  #.  (from command.)  I 
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He  that  hat  the  supreme  autliority ;  a  general ; 
i leader;  a  chief  (Clarendon).  2.  A  paving- 
beetle,  or  a  very  great  wooden  mallet  (Moxon). 
3.  An  instrument  of  surgery  (Wiseman). 

Commander,  in  the  navy,  an  officer  who 
has  the  command  of  a  ship  of  war  Under  20 
guns,  a  sloop  of  war,  armed  ship,  or  homb- 
msel.  He  is  entitled  master  and  commander, 
and  ranks  with  a  major  of  the  army. 

Commander  in  chief  is  the  chief  admi- 
ral in  any  port,  or  on  any  station,  appointed  to 
boW  the  command  over  all  other  admirals  with- 
in that  jurisdiction. 

<  OMMA'NDERY.  #.  (from  command.)  A 
body  of  the  knight-  of  Malta,  belonging  to  the 
tune  nation. 

COMMANDITE  (Frederick),  a  celebrated 
mathematician  and  linguist,  was  born  at  Ur- 
bino  in  Italy,  in  1509;  and  died  in  1575 ;  con- 
sequently at  6f>  years  of  age.  He  was  famous 
for  his  learning  and  knowledge  in  the  sciences. 
To  a  great  depth  and  just  taste  in  mathe- 
matics, he  joined  a  critical  skill  in  the  Greek 
language;  a  happy  conjunction  which  made 
bioi  very  well  qualified  for  translating  and  ex- 
pounding the  lvritings  of  the  (ireek  tnathema- 
tirians.  And  accordingly,  with  a  most  laud- 
able zeal  and  industry,  he  translated  and  pub- 
lished several  of  their  works,  to  which  no  for- 
mer writer  had  done  that  good  office.  On  which 
account,  Francis  Moria/dukc  of  Urbino,  who 
was  very  conversant  in  those  sciences,  proved  a 
very  affectionate  patron  to  him.  He  is  greatly 
applauded  by  Bianchanus,  and  other  writers ; 
and  he  justly  deserved  their  encomiums.  Of 
his  own  works  Commandine  published  the 
following:  1.  Commentarius  in  Planisphse- 
r'mm  Ptolomaei,  1558,  in  4to.  2.  l)e  Centro 
(rruvitatis  Solidorum,  Bonon.  1565,  in  4to. 
3.  H  logiorum  Descriptio,  Rom.  1502,  in 
4to,  He  translated  and  illustrated  with  notes 
■ewal  works  of  Archimedes,  Apollonius,  Eu- 
clid, and  Ptolemy. 

COMMANDMENT.  #.  (commandement, 
Fr.)  1.  Mandate;  command;  order;  precept. 

2.  Authority ;  coactive  power  (Shakspeare). 

3.  by  way  of  eminence,  the  precepts  of  the 
decalogue  given  by  God  to  Moses  (Exodus). 

COM  MA'N  DRESS.  $.  A  woman  vested 
with  supreme  authority  (Hooker). 

COMMA  1  E'RIAL.  a.  (from  con  and  ma- 
terie,  Latin.)  (Consisting  of  the  same  matter 
with  another  (liacon). 

COMMATERIA'LITY.  s.  Participation  of 
the  same  matter. 

COMMELl'NA.  In  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  class  triandria,  order  monogynia.  Corol 
six-petal  led  ;  nectaries  three,  cross-shaped,  pe- 
dicellfd.  Thirteen  species :  in  some  two  of 
the  petals  are  larger  than  the  rest :  in  others, 
three  of  them  are  larger.  This  last  subdivision 
has  been  named  by  some  botanists  zanonia. 
The  petals  are  commonly  blue ;  sometimes 
yellow ;  and  not  nnfrequently  the  larger  blue, 
while  the  smaller  are  green.  Most  ot  the  spe- 
cies are  Indian  plants i  the  rest  chiefly  Ame- 
rican. 
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COMME'MOIIABLE.  a.  {tam  commemo- 
rate.) Deserving  to  he  mentioned  with  honour. 

To  COMME'MORATE.  v.  a.  (con  and  me- 
moro,  Latin.)  To  preserve  the  memory  by  some 
public  act  (Fiddcs). 

COMMEMORATION.  *.  (from  comme- 
morate.) An  act  of  public  celebration  (Tay- 
lor). The  eucliarist  is  a  commemoration  of 
the  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Commemoration  is  also  the  name  of  two 
religions  feasts,  otherwise  called  All-Saints, 
and  All-Souls.  The  occasion  of  their  institu- 
tion is  variously  related. 

COMMEMORATIVE,  a.  (from  comme- 
morate.) Tending  to  preserve  the  memory  of 
any  thing  (Jittcrburt/). 

To  COMME'NCE.  v.  n.  (commence*  Fr.) 
1.  To  begin  ;  to  take  beginning  (Rogers).  2. 
To  take  a  new  character  (Pope), 

To  Comme'nce.  v.  a.  To  begin ;  to  make  a 
beginuing  of  (Shakspeare). 

COM  ME'N  CEM  ENT.  s.  (from  commence.) 
Beginning;  date  (Woodward). 

Commencement,  in  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  is  the  day  of  granting  degrees,  &c. 
at  the  senate  house,  previous  to  the  long  vaca- 
tion :  it  is  always  the  first  Tuesday  in  July. 

To  COMME/ND.  v.  a.  (commendo,  Latin.) 
1.  To  represent  as  worthy  of  notice,  regard,  or 
kindness  ;  to  recommend  (Knolles).  2.  To 
deliver  up  with  confidence  (Luke).  3.  To 
mention  with  approbation  (Cowley).  4.  To 
recommend  to  remembrance  (Shakspeare).  5. 
To  produce  to  favourable  notice  (Uryden). 

Comme'nd.  *.  Commendation  (Shak- 
speare). 

COMME'XDA  BLE.  a.  (from  commend.) 
Laudable  ;  worthy  of  praise  (Bacon). 

COM M  E'N DABLY.  ad.  (from  commend- 
able.) Laudably ;  in  a  manner  worthy  of  com- 
mendation (Caretc). 

COMMENDAM,  in  the  ecclesiastical  law, 
the  trust  or  administration  of  the  revenues  of  a 
benefice,  given  either  to  a  layman,  to  hold  by 
way  of  depositum  for  six  months,  in  order  to 
repairs,  &c.  or  to  an  ecclesiastical  or  beneficed 
person,  to  perform  the  pastoral  duties  thereof, 
till  the  benefice  can  be  provided  with  a  regular 
incumbent.  Formerly  the  administration  of 
vacant  bishoprics  belonged  to  the  nearest  neigh- 
bouring bishop :  which  custom  appears  tube 
very  ancient.  St.  Athanasius  says  of  himself, 
according  to  Nicephorus,  that  there  had  been 
given  him  in  commendam,  i.  e.  in  administra- 
tion, another  church  besides  that  of  Alexandria 
whereof  he  was  stated  bishop.  When  a  parson 
is  made  bishop,  his  parsonage  becomes  vacant; 
but  if  the  king  gave  him  power,  he  may  still 
hold  it  in  commendam. 

COMM'EX  DA  TAR  Y.  s.  (from  commen- 
dam.) One  who  holds  a  living  in  commend- 
am. 

COM M EN D A'TI ON.  *.  (from  commend.) 
1.  Recommendation;  favourable  representa- 
tion (Bacon.)  2.  Praise ;  declaration  of  es- 
teem (Dryden).    3.  Message  of  love  (Sluik- 
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COMME'NDATORY.  a.  (from  commend.) 
Favourably  representative  ;  containing  praise, 

COM  . M  EX  PA  H'S,  one  who  lives  under 
the  protection  of  a  great  man.  Coratnendati 
homines,  were  those  who  voluntarily  pit  t  them- 
selves ander  such  protection.  Those  who  de- 
pended on  two  lords,  and  paid  equal  homage  to 
each,  were  called  commetulati  dimidti.  Sub- 
coromendati,  were  under  the  protection  of 
comniendati. 

COMME'XDER.    s.    (from  commend.) 
Praist-r. 

( !OB1  MENSA'LITT.  *.  ("from  commcnsalis. 
Latin)  Fellowship  of  table;  the  custom  of 
eating  together  (Hroicn). 

COMM EXSC K A RI'LITY.  *.  (from  com- 
mensurable.)  Capacity  of  being- compared  with 
another,  as  to  the  measure  ;  or  of  being  mea- 
sured by  another  (Brown), 

COMMEXSURABLE,  among  geometri- 
cians, an  appellation  given  to  such  quantities 
as  are  measured  by  one  and  the  same  common 
measure. 

Com  m  ensi;r  ahle  numbers,  whether 
integers,  surds,  or  fractions,  are  such  as  can  be 
measured  or  divided  by  some  other  number 
without  any  remainder:  such  are  12  and  18, 
as  being  measured  by  b'  and  3:  also  2A/2  and 
3^-1  being  measured  by  ^/2. 

Commensurable  in  power,  is  said  of 
right  lines,  when  their  squares  are  measured 
by  one  and  the  same  space  or  superficies. 

"  Commensuriile  surds,  those  that  be- 
ing reduced  to  their  least  terms,  become  true 
figurative  quantities  of  their  kind  ;  and  are 
therefore  as  a  rational  quantity  to  a  rational 
one. 

(X)MME'XSURABLEXESS.*.  Commcn- 
snrabiliry ;  proportion  (Hate). 

To  COMMENSURATE,  v.  a.  (con  and 
mensvra,  Latin.)  To  reduce  to  some  common 
measure  (Brown). 

Comme'nsurate.  a.  (from  the  verb.) 
1.  Reducible  to  some  common  measure  2. 
Equal  ;  proportionable  to  each  other  (Tillot.). 

C(  >M  Al  E'X  S  X '  it  AT  ELY.  ad.  With  the 
capacity  of  measuring,  or  being  measured  by 
some  other  thing  (Holder). 

COMMEXStJKA'TlOX.  s.  (from  com- 
mcnturale.)  Reduction  of  some  thintrs  to  some 
common  measure  ;  proportion  (South). 
*  To  CO'MMEXT.  v.  n.  (commentor,  Latin.) 
I.  To  annotate  ;  to  write  notes  upon  an  author; 
to  expound  ;  to  explain  (Herbert).  2.  To 
make  remarks  (Shakspeare). 

Co'mment.  #.  Annotations  on  an  author; 
notes;  exposition;  remarks  (Hammond). 

COMMEXTACLLA,  in  antiquity,  the 
rod  of       U  a  mens. 

COMMENTARY,  *.  (rommcntariu*,  Lat.) 
1.  An  exposition  ;  book  of  annotations  or  re- 
marks (A'.  Charles).  2.  Narrative  in  familiar 
manner  (jiddison). 

COMMENTATOR.  *.  (from  comment.) 
Expositor;  nnnotator  (Dryderi). 

COMM  E'XTER.  (from  comment.)  An 
explainer;  an  annotator  (Donne), 


COMMEXTI'TIOUS.  a.  (commentitiot, 
Lat.)  Invented;  factitious;  imaginary  ((rlan.). 

COMMENCE,  the  exchange  of  commodi- 
ties :  or,  the  buying,  selling,  or  trafficking  of 
merchandize,  money,  or  even  paper,  in  order 
to  profit  by  the  same.  Or  commerce  lias  Wn 
delated  an  operation  bv  which  the  wealth,  or 
work,  either  of  individuals  or  of  societies,  may 
be  exchanged  by  a  set  of  men  called  merchants* 
for  an  equivalent,  proper  for  supplying  every 
want,  without  auy  interruption  to  industry,  or 
any  check  upon  consumption.  Then*  is  ik» 
doubt  but  commerce  is  nearly  as  ancient  as  tin- 
world  itself:  necessity  set  it  on  foot ;  the  desire 
of  convenience  improved  it ;  and  vanity, 
luxury,  and  avarice  have  brought  it  to  its  pre- 
sent pitch.  At  first  it  could  only  consist  in 
the  exchange  of  things  necessary  for  life;  the 
ploughman  gave  his  corn  and  his  pulse  to  the 
shepherd,  and  received  milk  and  wool  in  ex- 
change. Indeed,  this  method  of  commerce  by 
exchange  subsists  still  in  many  places  ;  as  about 
the  coasts  of  Siberia,  and  the'Uanish  and  Mus- 
covite Lapland  ;  among  several  nations  on  the 
coasts  of  Africa  ;  among  some  of  those  of  Ame- 
rica, and  many  of  Asia. 

It  is  not  precisely  known  when  commerce 
by  buying^  and  selling  first  began  ;  nor  when 
the  several  coins  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper, 
had  their  origin.  The  first  money  consisted  of 
wood,  leather,  or  iron  ;  and  even  at  thU  day,  it 
is  the  custom  in  some  parts  of  both  Indies  to 
give  a  certain  value  in  sea-shells  and  cocoa- 
nuts,  for  merchandise,  drugs,  Sec. 

Commerce,  on  the  foot  it  now  stands,  is  di- 
vided into  commerce  by  land,  and  by  sea  ;  in- 
land or  domestic,  and  foreign  ;  and  by  m  hole- 
sale  and  retail.  With  respect  to  domestn- 
eommerce,  we  may  observe,  that  the  kin*  i* 
the  arbiter  of  it  ;  as  it  pertains  to  his  preroga- 
tive to  establish  public  marts,  as  markets  anJ 
fairs,  to  regulate  weights  and  measures  and  to 
give  money,  which  is  the  universal  medium  of 
commerce,  authority  and  currency.  A  treat 
part  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  England  is  now 
carried  on  by  collective  companies :  some  in- 
ci  poratcd  by  the  king's  charters,  with  an  ex- 
clusive privilege,  as  the  East  India  company  ; 
otb-rs  only  private  associations,  as  the  Turkey 
am  Hamburgh  companies. 

On  this  very  important  topic,  the  due  dis- 
cussion of  which  would  fill  a  volume,  we  most 
refer  to  Dubost  on  Commerce,  and  Mr.  Eras- 
mus Phillips's  State  of  the  Nation  in  R*-*pert 
to  her  Commerce :  in  the  present  article  we 
must  satisfy  ourselves  with  stating  a  few  result*. 

From  the  peace  of  17t>3,  our  manufacturer* 
have  almost  universally  acted  as  merchants,  and 
shipped  their  goods  on  their  own  account. 
They  have  gained  possession  of  the  foreign  mar- 
kets in  part  from  the  superiority  of  their  *ki<I, 
but  far  more  from  the  superiorly  of  their  eapi. 
tal,  which  has  enabled  them  to  give  a  credit 
considerably  greater  than  the  exportersof  other 
countries  can  allow.  The  rapid  incrrav  of 
our  commerce  since  that  time  will  appear  hy 
the  following  account. 
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1  ears. 

Imports. 

Exports, 
j£  15,73 1,062 

1784 

.£15,272,877 

1/85 

16,279,399 

15,117,649 

1780 

15,786,072 

16,300,730 

1787 

17.804,01 1 

16,870,114 

1788 

18,027,188 

17,472,408 

1 789 

17,821,102 

19,3 10.548 

1790 

19,130,886 

20,120,121 

1791 

19,61)9,782 

22, /31,99a 

1792 

19,659,358 

24,905,200 

J  793 

19,2.56,717 

20,390,1 SO 

1794 

22,288,894 

26,748,967 

1795 

22,736,889 

27,312,338 

1796 

23,187,319 

•  ft  £  ft.      J         a      »  .  ,  J 

30,424,184 

1797 

21,013,956 

28,917,010 

1798 

27,8^7,889 

33,591,777 

1799 

26,83/, 431 

3J>,99 1 ,329 

1800 

30,570,605 

43,152,019 

1801 

32,795,557 

42,301,701 

1802 

31,412,318 
27,992,464 

46,120,962 

1*03 

33,792,386 

1804 

37,471,388 

Hi-ought  forward  7,133.757 
Flanders  3,070 
France  469,820 
Portugal  and  Madeira  936,500 
Spain  and  Canaries  916,165 
Straights  and  Gibraltar  42,919 
Italy  393,517 
Malta  9,301 
Turkey  103,590 
Ireland  3,010,609 
Isle  of  Man  21,697 
Guernsey,  Jersey,  &c.  81,211 
Greenland  261,086 


Total  of  Europe 
America  and  West  > 

1  ndies  ) 
Asia 

New  Holland 
Africa 
Sierra  Leone 


13,383,275 

9,615,161 

6,072,160 
153 
105,976 
867 


15,178,295 
23,313 
551 
1,195,814 
111,380 
1 83,823 
507,535 
127,514 
135,410 
3,758,973 
62,131 
198,321 
952 

21,751,315 

12,163,917 

1,638,600 
30,613 
980,789 
10,f 


These  accounts,  formed  from  rates  of  value 
established  above  a  hundred  years  ago,  must  of 
course  give  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  actual 
total  value  of  the  commerce  of  this  country  ; 
the  accounts  are,  however,  from  the  very  cir- 
cumstance of  being  uniformly  made  up  at  the 
same  rates,  the  more  correct  in  a  comparative 
view,  and  shew  a  progressive  increase,  which 
has  arrived  to  an  amount  never  before  known 
in  the  commerce  of  any  nation.  During  the 
last  twenty  years  it  appears  that  the  amount  of 
the  imports  has  more  than  doubled,  and  the 
amount  of  the  exports  has  increased  in  a  still 

£ 'eater  proportion.  The  declared  value  of 
ritish  produce  and  manufactures  exported 
during  the  year  ending  fifth  January,  1804,  was 
40,100,6421.;  the  amount  of  foreign  merchan- 
dize exported  in  the  latter  year  was  (after  cor- 
recting the  value  of  cotfee,  which  is  rated  too 
high)  10,515,5741.;  the  actual  total  value  of 
the  exports  of  great  Britain,  in  the  year  end- 
ing 5th  January,  1805,  was  therefore  at  least 
50,865,2161. 

Of  the  total  exports  of  Great  Britain,  about 
two-thirds  of  the  corrected  official  value  con- 
sists of  British  produce  and  manufactures,  and 
one-third  of  foreign  merchandize ;  of  the  former 
little  more  than  one-fourth  is  exported  to  the 
continent  of  Europe,  about  the  same  amount 
to  the  united  states  of  America,  and  the  re- 
mainder to  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  all 
other  parts. 

Total  official  value  of  the  imports  and  exports 
of  Great  Britain,  in  the  year  1805. 

Imports.  Exports. 

£  1,07 1,579    jC5,  172,066 


Total     ^29,177,592  X36,608,954 

Total  official  value  of  all  the  imports  and  exports 
of  Great  Britain  for  three  years,  ending  the 
5th  of  January,  1808. 

Imports.  Exports. 

*J«M»}  ^0,311,628  ^34,954,845 

1807  28,835,907  36,527,18! 

1808  29,153,101  34,586,045 
The  amount  of  imports  from  India  and 

China  for  the  last  year  is  taken  at  the  amount 
of  the  prrceding  year,  that  part  of  the  official 
account  not  being  yet  complete. 

The  value  of  British  produce  and  manufac- 
ture! exported  in  the  year  ending  the  5th  of 
January,  1808,  was,  according  to  the  official 
values  at  which  the  above  account  is  formed, 
25,190,7621.;  but  the  real  value,  computed  at 
the  average  market  prices  of  the  various  articles, 
was  40,4/9,8651. 

Total  number  of  vessels,  the  amount  of  their 
tonnage,  and  the  number  of  men  and  boys 
usually  employed  in  navigating  the  san  e, 
which  belonged  to  the  several  ports  of  the 
British  empire,  in  the  year  1807. 


Tons. 

England  15,132  1,796,552 

Jersey  77  6,891 

Guernsey  106  9,927 

Isle  of  Man  390  9,373 

Plantations  2,917  181,794 

Scotland  2,615  216,553 

Ireland  1,098  56,901 


Men. 
119,631 
552 
993 
2,259 
13,565 
15,658 
5,217 


Denmark  and  ) 
Norway  \ 
Russia 
Sweden 
Poland 
Prussia 
Germany 
Holland 


2,527,078 
269,161 
429,450 

1,790,781 
319,144 
726,261 


1,646,475 
159,597 
80,500 
5,520,072 
2,180,781 
418,801 


Carried  forward     7,133,757  15,178,295 


22,335       2,280,991  157,875 

Total  number  of  vessels  which  entered  inwards 
and  cleared  outwards  in  the  ports  of  Great 
Britain  for  three  years,  ending  with  1807. 
Inwards. 
Ships.         Tons.  Men. 
Year  1805      15,931      2,186,173  121,899 

1806  15,911     2,095,568  120,312 

1807  15,300      2,116,811  117,485 

X  2 
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Outward*. 
Ships.         Tons.  Men. 

Year  ! $05      1  .*».:»  10     2,101 ,030  1 25,332 

IMMi      1.-1,710     2,054.172  124,1-!) 

1S07      15,274      2,055,613  121,131 

The  East  India  trade  is  a  concern  of  vast 
magnitude,  if  considered  merely  in  a  commer- 
cial point  of  view.  The  annual  sales  of  the 
imports  of  tin*  company  for  10  years  preceding 
1 757,  amounted  to  about  2,055,0001.  oil  the 
average;  during  the  succeeding  10 years,  their 
sales  of  imports  increased  to  2,150,0001.  per 
annum ;  in  the  following  10  years  they  rose  to 
3,330,0001  per  annum.  During  the  American 
war,  the  sales  of  imports  fid  I  oil"  about  200,0001. 
per  annum;  but  from  that  period  to  IJf2, 
they  increased  a  train,  and  amounted  on  an 
average  to  4,76\\2 121.  The  accounts  of  the 
following  years  shew  a  still  greater  increase. 

Amount  of  the  Bast  India  Company's  sales  in 

the  years  ending  1st  March,  lS01,  1S02, 

J»03,and  ISO*. 

India,  China.  Total. 

1301  jC3,U7i<,$00  jC3,GI6,381  ,£7,505,181 
1*02  3,0S6,;M3  3,530,104  0,026,347 
IN  13  2,2*0,274  3J53,232  6,042,520 
ISO*      2.23fi,3U«      3,020,077  5^00,073 

See  farther  the  article  Coif  pant. 

Commerce  is  also  a  game  at  ranis:  and 
of  this  there  are  tiro  distinct  methods  of  play* 
ing,  denominated  the  new  and  the  old  mode. 
The  new  is  played  by  any  number  of  persons 
from  three  to  twelve,  with  a  complete  pack  of 
fifty-two  cards,  bearing  the  same  import  as  at 
whist,  only  that  the  ace  is  reckoned  as  eleven. 
Kvery  player  has  a  certain  quantity  of  counters 
on  which  a  fixed  value  is  put,  and  each  at 
every  fresh  dual  lays  down  one  for  the  stake. 
Sometimes  the  game  is  continued  and  only 
finished  when  oiie  of  the  players  has  lost  all 
the  counters  given  at  the  commencement ;  but 
iii  order  to  prevent  it  from  being  span  out  to 
an  inconvenient  length,  or  concluded  too  soon, 
it  is  customary  to  fix  the  duration  to  a  deter* 
initiate  number  of  hours  or  times,  so  that  the 
whole  party  shall  deal  once  each  completely 
round. 

After  determining  the  dealer,  the  dealer,  or 
banker  as  he  is  here  called,  shuttles  the  pack, 
which  is  to  be  cut  by  the  left-hand  player: 
then  three  cards,  either  all  together  or  one  by 
one,  at  the  dealer's  option,  are  given  to  each 
person,  beginning  on  the  right  hand,  but  none 
are  to  be  turned  up.  If  the  pack  prove  false 
or  the  deal  wrong,  or  if  there  be  a  faced  card, 
there  must  be  a  fre.sh  deal. 

I  n  this  game  there  are  three  parts :  1  st,  that 
which  takes  the  place  of  all  others  called  the 
tricon  or  three  cards  of  the  same  denomination, 
not  (infrequently  similar  to  the  pair-royal  at 
crihhage,  and  hence  occasionally  but  impro- 
perly contracted  into  p'r-royal,  or  pryal ;  2d, 
the  sequence  or  three  successive  cards  of  the 
same  suit,  like  tierce  at  piquet;  and,  lastly,  the 
point,  being  the  greatest  number  of  pips  on  two 
or  three  cards  of  a  suit  in  any  one  hand*;  of  all 
which  cards  the  higher  annuls  the  lower. 


After  the  cards  have  been  dealt  round,  thr 
banker  inquires,  IV  hu  mil  tmdtt  which  the 
players  beginning  with  the  eldest  hands,  us  i- 
al  I  y  a  u  d  sc  pa r a t e  1  y  an s we r  b y  say  i  u  g ,  Fo r  ten  dy 
money,  or  / barter.  Tradingfor  money  isgirin^ 
a  card  a  and  counter  to  the  banker,  who  places 
the  card  under  the  stock  or  remainder  of  the 
pack,  styled  the  bank,  and  returns  in  lien 
thereof  another  card  from  the  top.  The  counter 
is  profit  to  the  hanker,  who  consequently  trades 
with  the  stock  free  from  expence.  Barter  i* 
exchanging  a  card  without  pay  with  the  next 
right-hand  player  which  must  not  be  refused, 
and  soon  the  party  tradealternatety,till  one  of 
them  obtains  the  object  aimed  at,  and  thereby 
stops  the  commerce ;  then  all  shew  their  harts, 
and  the  highest  tricon,  sequence,  or  point  wins 
the  pool.  The  player  who  first  gains  the  wish- 
ed tor  tricon,  &c.  should  shew  the  same  im- 
mediately, without  waiting  till  the  others  begin 
a  fresh  round,  and  if  any  one  chooses  to  stand 
on  hand  dealt,  and  shews  it  without  trading, 
none^  of  the  junior  players  can  trade  that  deal, 
and  if  the  eldest  hand  stands,  then  of  course  no 
person  can  trade.  The  banker  always  ranks  as 
eldest  hand,incaseof  neither  tricon  or  sequence, 
when  the  game  is  decided  by  the  point.  When- 

ever  the  hanker  does  not  gain  the  pool,  then  be 

is  to  pay  a  counter  to  that  player,  who  obtains 
the  same,  and  if  the  banker  possesses  tricon, 
sequence,  or  point,  and  do  not  win  the  pool, 
because  another  player  has  a  better  band,  in 
respect  to  the  point,  then  he  is  to  give  a 
counter  to  everv  plaver. 

Commerce  in  the  old  way  is  played  by  several 
persons  together,  everyone  depositing  a  certaia 
sum  in  the  pool  and  receiving  three  fishes 
or  counters  a  piece,  on  which  a  value  is  fixed ; 
an  suppose  sixpences  arc  pooled,  the  counters 
then  may  be  rated  at  la.  or  \id.  each,  so  as 
to  leave  a  sum  for  that  player  who  gains  the 
final  sweep.  After  determining  the  deal,  three 
cards,  by  one  at  a  time,  beginning  on  the  left 
hand,  are  given  to  every  player,  and  as  manr 
tunic!  up  on  the  hoard.  Tins  game  is  gained* 
as  at  the  other,  by  pairs  royal,  sequence*,  or 
flushes,  and  should  the  three  cards  turned  op 
be  such  as  the  dealer  approves  of,  he  mav,  pre- 
vious to  looking  at  the  hand  dealt  to  himself, 
take  them  so  turned  up  in  lieu  of  his  own,  but 
then  must  abide  by  the  same,  and  cannot  after- 
wards exchange  any  during  that  deal.  All  the 


[•layers,  beginning  with  the  eldest  hand,  may 
in  rotation  change  any  card  or  cards  in  their 
possession  for  such  as  lie  turned  up  on  the  table, 
striving  thereby  to  make  pairs-royal,  sequences, 
or  Hushes,  and  so  on  round  again  and  again, 
till  all  have  refused  to  chance,  or  are  satisfied, 
but  every  person  once  standing  cannot  change 
again  that  deal.  Finally,  the  bands  are  all 
shewn,  and  the  possessor  of  the  highest  pair- 
royal,  ice.  or  the  eldest  hand,  if  there  are  more 
than  one  of  the  same  value,  takes  the  sum 
agreed  upon  out  of  the  pool,  and  the  person 
having  t ho  worst  hand  puts  one  fish  or  counter 
therein,  called  going  up.  The  plaver,  whose 
three  are  first  gone  off",  has  the  liberty  of  pur- 
chasing one  more,  called  buying  a  horse,  tor  * 
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sum  as  agreed,  usually  one-third  of  the  or  iginal 
stake,  to  be  put  into  the  pool.  After  that, 
every  player,  whose  fish  are  all  pone,  sits  by  till 
the  game  is  concluded,  which  finishes  by  the 
person  who  continues  the  longest  on  the  hoard, 
thereby  gainn  ly  the  pool  or  final  sweep. 

To  Com.me'kce.  v.  n.  I.  To  traffic  (Ral.). 
2.  To  hold  intercourse  with  (Milton). 

COMME'RCIAL.  a.  (from  commerce.) 
Relating  to  commerce  or  traffic. 

COMM  ERSONI  A.  In  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  class  pcutandria,  order  pentagynia.  Calyx 
one-leafed  bearing  the  eorot ;  petals  five;  nec- 
tary five-parted  ;  capsule  five-celled,  beset  with 
long  hairy  bristles.  One  species  only ;  an 
Otahcitau  tree,  with  panicled,  minute,  heavy 
flowers. 

To  CO'MMIfiRATE.  v.  n.  (con  and  migro, 
Latin.)  To  remove  in  a  body,  or  by  consent, 
from  one  country  to  another. 

COiMM  I(jHA'T10X.#.  (from commigratc  ) 
A  removal  of  a  body  of  people  from  one  country 
to  another  (JFoodtrard). 

COM  M I N  A'TI  0\ .  t.  (comminatio,  Lat.) 
1.  A  threat ;  a  denunciation  of  punishment,  or 
of  vengeance  (Decay  of  Piety).  2,  Th«  re- 
cital of  (iod's  threateniugs  on  stated  days 
(Common  Prayer). 

COM  MINATORY,  a.  (from  comminu- 
tion.) Denunciatory  ;  threatening. 

To  COMMl'XtiLE.  v.  a.  (eommisceo,  Lat.) 
To  mix  into  one  mass ;  to  mix ;  to  blend 
(Sha/etpeare). 

77>Commi'ngle.  r.  n.  To  unite  one  with 
another  (llaeon). 

COMMIM'IBLE.  a.  (from  comminute.) 
Fragiblc  ;  reducible  to  powder  (Brown). 

To  COMMIX  L  '  I  E.  v.  a.  (comminuo,  Lat.) 
To  grind  ;  to  pulverize  (IJacon). 

COMMIXL'TION.  *.  (from  comminute.) 
I.  The  act  of  grinding  into  small  parts  ;  pul- 
verization (Ihntlcu).   2.  Attenuation. 

COMM  I'SER  ABLE,  a.  (from  commit*, 
rate.)  Worthy  of  compassion ;  pitiablc( /A/row). 

To  COMMI'SERATE.  v.  a.  (con  and  mite 
rcor,  Lat.)  To  pity  ;  to  compassionate  (  Lot  k<  ), 

COMMISERATION.  *.  ((torn  commit* 
rate.)  Pity;  compassion;  tenderness  (/looker). 

Although  commiseration  seems  synonymous 
with  mercy,  yet  in  its  general  use  it  is  some- 
what different.  It  is  always  preferred  when 
we  wish  to  express  our  sympathy  for  misfor- 
tunes, which  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  remove  ; 
or,  for  which  there  is  no  apparent  remedy. 
Commiseration  ruminates  upon  the  state  and 
sufferings  of  others,  which  induces  a  permanent 
concern.  In  such  cases  it  may  be  said  that  we 
commiserate  the  unfortunate  sufferer,  rather 
than  that  we  have  compassion  with  him.  Bat 
although  this  is  a  more  helpless,  it  is  not  a  use- 
less, affection.  It  soothes  the  mind  of  the  af- 
flicted, and  greatly  alleviates  their  sorrows 
when  every  other  consolation  fails.  Condo- 
lence is  the  expression  of  our  commiseration. 
(Cogan,  p.  13 1.) 

COMMISSARISHIP.  t.  (from  eummit- 
tary.)  The  office  of  a  commissary  (,7f  /'//>). 

COMMISSARY.  *.  (eomnJttartut,  low 
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l*itin.)  1.  An  officer  made  occasionally  lor  a 
certain  purpose  ;  a  delegate  ;  a  deputy.  2.  An 
officer  w  ho  draws  up  lists  of  an  army,  and  re- 
gulates the  procuration  of  provision  (Prior). 

CoMMlSKAHY  (SENSUAL  (»P  THE  MlsTEKS. 

An  officer  appointed  to  muster  the  army  when 
the  general  thinks  proper,  in  order  to  Know 
the  strength  of  each  regiment  and  company, 
to  receive  and  inspect  the  muster-rolls,  aiid 
to  keep  an  exact  state  of  the  strength  of  the 
army. 

Commissary  general  op  the  stokes. 
An  officer  in  the  artillery,  who  has  the  charge 
of  all  the  stores,  for  winch  he  is  accountable 
to  the  office  of  ordnance. 

Commissary  generalo*  provisions.  An 
officer  who  has  the  inspection  of  the  bread  and 
provisions  of  the  army. 

COMMISSION,  t.  (eommitno,  low  Lat.) 
1.  The  act  of  entrusting  any  thing.  2.  A  trust ; 
a  warrant  by  which  .my  trust  is  held,  or  au- 
thority exercised  (S/takxjnare),  3.  A  warrant 
by  which  a  military  officer  is  constituted 
(Knolles).  4.  Charge;  mandate;  office  (Milt.). 
5,  Act  of  committing  a  crime:  perpetration 

(Sotitfi).  6.  A  number  of  people  joined  in  a 

trust  or  office.  7.  The  state  of  that  which  is 
entrusted  to  a  number  of  joint  officers  :  as, 
the  gn  at  ttal  tea*  put  into  commission.  H. 
The  order  by  which  a  factor  trades  lor  another 
person. 

Commission  op  bankruptcy,  is  that 
issued  by  the  lord  chancellor,  on  persons  be- 
coming bankrupt  within  any  of  the  statutes, 
and  directed  to  certain  commissioners,  who  are 
appointed  to  examine  into  it,  and  to  secure  the 
bankrupt's  lands  and  effects  f°r  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  creditors.    Sec  Bankrupt. 

The  proceedings  on  a  commission  of  bank- 
ruptcy relate,  I.  either  to  the  bankrupt  him- 
self; or,  2.  to  his  property. 

1.  In  the  former  case,  a  petition  should  he 
presented  to  the  lord  chancellor,  by  a  creditor 
to  the  amount  of  1001. ;  or  by  two,  to  the  value 
of  1501. ;  or  by  three,  or  more,  to  that  of  2001.  ; 
in  consequence  of  winch,  he  grants  a  commis- 
sion to  certain  persons  denominated  commis- 
sioners of  bankrupt.  The  petitioners  are  bound 
in  a  security  of  2001.  to  make  the  party  amends, 
in  case  they  do  not  prove  him  bankrupt. 
And  if  they  receive  any  of  the  bankrupt's 
money,  or  effects,  as  a  recompense  for  suing 
out  the  commission,  so  as  to  obtain  more  than 
their  due  proportion  of  his  estate,  they  forfeit 
the  same,  together  with  their  whole  debt. 

On  receiving  their  commission,  the  com- 
missioners first  ascertain  whether  the  bankrupt 
was  a  trader,  within  the  meaning  of  the  bank- 
rupt laws,  and  had  committed  an  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy ;  and  if  it  be  so  proved,  declare  him 
bankrupt,  give  notice  in  the  Gasette,  and  ap- 
point three  meetings  for  the  creditors.  At  one 
of  these  meetings  are  chosen  by  a  majority  (in 
value)  of  creditors,  the  assignees,  or  persons 
in  whom  the  bankrupts  estate  shall  be  vested 
for  their  benefit.  And,  at  the  third  meeting, 
which  must  be  on  the  1 2d  day,  at  farthest,  after 
the  advertisement  iu  the  Gazette  (unless  the 
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time  for  his  surrender  be  especially  enlarged), 
ttie  tiant<t  tipt,  on  notice  being1  served  person- 
ally on  him,  or  left  at  bis  place  of  abode,  must 
surrender  himself  to  the  commissioners,  and 
thenceforth  conform  in  every  respect  to  the 
directions  of  the  statutes  of  bankruptcy ;  or,  in 
default  thereof,  lie  is  guilty  of  felony,  without 
benefit  of  clergy,  suffers  death,  and  his  effects 
are  divided  among  his  creditors. 

When  the  bankrupt  appears,  the  commis- 
sioners are  to  examine  him  concerning  his 
trade  and  elfects ;  and  if  he  give  a  false  state- 
ment, or  conceal  any  property  to  the  value  of 
201.  or  withhold  any  books  or  writings,  in 
order  to  defraud  his  creditors,  he  is  also  guilty 
of  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy.  But  if 
the  bankrupt  has  made  a  true  discovery,  con- 
formed to  the  directions  of  the  statutes,  and 
acted  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  creditors,  and 
they  (or  four-fifths  of  them  in  number  and 
value)  will  sign  a  certificate  to  that  purport,  the 
commissioners  are  to  authenticate  the  same 
under  their  hands  and  seals,  and  transmit  it  to 
the  chancellor,  who,  or  two  judges  appointed 
by  him,  on  oath  made  by  the  bankrupt,  that 
such  certificate  was  not  fraudulently  obtained, 
may  allow  the  same,  or  disallow  it,  upon  cause 
shewn  by  any  of  the  creditors.  If  no  cause 
be  shewn,  the  certificate  is  granted,  and  the 
bankrupt  is  entitled  to  an  allowance  out  of  his 
effects,  in  proportion  to  the  dividend  paid.  In 
consequence  of  such  certificate,  he  is  discharg- 
ed fiom  every  debt  owing  by  him  at  the  time 
be  became  a  bankrupt. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  proceedings  affecting 
the  bankrupt's  property,  the  assignees  may 
pursue  any  legal  remedy  for  getting  possession 
of  the  same,  hut  cannot  commence  a  suit  in 
equity,  compound  debtsowing  to  the  bankrupt, 
nor  refer  matters  to  arbitration,  without  the 
consent  of  the  major  part,  in  value,  of  the 
creditors.  As  soon  as  they  have  collected  all 
the  elfects,  and  converted  them  into  monev, 
they  must,  within  12  months  after  the  issuing 
of  the  commission,  give  21  days'  notice  to  the 
creditors,  of  a  meeting  for  a  dividend,  or  dis- 
tribution, at  which  time  they  arc  to  produce 
their  accounts,  and  verify  on  oath,  if  re- 
quired. A  dividend  of  so  much  in  the  pound 
is  then  to  be  made  equally  and  rateably  to  all 
who  have  already  ascertained,  or  may  then 
prove,  their  debts.  Within  lb  months  after 
the  commission  issued,  a  second  and  final 
dividend  is  to  be  made,  unless  all  the  effects 
were  exhausted  by  the  first.  And  if  any  sur- 
plus remain  after  satisfying  all  the  debtors,  it 
shall  be  restored  to  the"  bankrupt.  For  more 
on  this  subject,  see  Mr.  Cooke's  Bankrupt 
Laws,  and  Mr.  Cullen's  Principles  of  Hank- 
rupt Law. 

To  Commission.  t\  a.  I.  To  empower; 
to  appoint.  2.  To  scud  with  mandate  or  au- 
thoritv  (Drydett). 

To  COM  M I  'SS I  ON  ATE.  v.  a.  To  commis- 
sion ;  to  empower :  not  in  use  (Decay  of 
Piety). 

COMMISSIONER,  be  who  has  a  com- 
mission, e.  gr.  a  patent,  Of  other  legal  warrant, 
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to  execute  anv  public  office.  Such  are,  com- 
missioners of  hawkers  and  pedlars,  commiv 
sinners  of  the  stamps,  &c. 

COMMISSIRA  ANTERIOR  CERE- 
BRI. In  anatomy,  the  white,  nerve-like  sub- 
stance which  crosses  the  anterior  part  of  the 
third  ventrical  of  the  brain,  immediately  above 
the  infundibulutn,  and  between  the  anterior 
crura  of  the  fornix ;  uniting  one  hemisphere 
of  the  brain  with  the  other. 

CoMMlSSUftA  MAGNA  CEREBRI.     The  COr- 

pus  callosum  of  the  brain  is  so  termed  by  some 
writers. 

C'OMMlSSURA     POSTERIOR    CEREBRI.  A 

white,  nerve-like  substance,  which  passes  from 
one  hemisphere  of  the  brain  across  to  the  other, 
immediately  over  the  opening  of  the  aqueduct 
of  Sylvius,  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  third 
ventricle  of  the  brain,  and  above  the  corpora 
quadrigemina. 

COM  M I  SS  CHE.  (commissural  from  com- 
mittor to  join  together).  A  suture,  juncture, 
or  joint.  A  term  applied  in  anatomy  to  the 
corners  of  the  lips,  wficre  they  meet  together: 
and  also  to  certain  parts  of  the  brain  which  go 
across  from  one  hemisphere  to  the  other. 

Commissure,  in  architecture,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  surface  of  one  stone  to  that  of 
another,  as  a  joint. 

To  COMMI'T.  v.  a.  (committo,  Latin.)  I. 
To  intrust  ;  to  give  in  trust  (Shakspcare).  2. 
To  put  in  any  place  to  he  kept  safe  (Dryde*). 

3.  '1  o  send  to  prison  ;  to  imprison  CClartnd»a). 

4.  To  perpetrate  ;  to  do  a  fault  (Clarendon). 
COMMITMENT.  *.  (from  commit.)  I. 

Act  of  sending  to  prison  (Clarendon).  2.  An 
order  for  semiing  to  prison. 

Commitment,  is  the  sending  of  a  perv>n 
to  prison  by  warrant  or  order,  either  for  a  crime 
or  for  contumacy.  If  for  a  crime  the  warrant 
must  be  until  discharged  according  to  law  ;  bnt 
for  contumacy,  until  he  comply,  and  perform 
the  thing  required.  Carth.  153.  The  com- 
mitrnent  should  be  in  writing;  otherwise,  by 
the  habeas- corpus  act,  the  prisoner  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  bail  whatever  his  offence  may  have 
been.    I.  Burn. 

ff  'ho  may  commit. — Wherever  a  constable 
or  person  may  justify  the  arresting  anotbrr  fur 
a  felony,  or  treason,  fie  may  justify  the  sending 
him  or  bringing  him  to  the  common  _r.it-;. 
2  llaw.  1  lt>.  But  it  is  most  advisable,  for  any 
private  person  who  arrests  another  for  felouv, 
to  cause  him  to  be  brought  as  soon  as  possible 
before  some  justice  of  the  peace,  that  he  ::  ~r 
be  committed  or  bailed  by  him.  Dal!, 
c.  118. 

The  privy-council,  or  any  one  or  two  of 
them,  or  a  secretary  of  state,  may  lawfully 
commit  persons  for  treason,  and  for  other  of- 
fences against  the  slate.    2  Haw.  117. 

To  what  place. — All  felons  shall  be  com- 
mitted to  the  common  gaol  aud  not  elsewhere. 
5  Hen.  IV,  c.  10.  But  vagrants  and  other 
criminals,  offenders  and  persons  charged  with 
small  offences,  may  for  such  offences,  or  far 
Want  of  sureties,  be  committed  either  lo  c!* 
common  gaol  or  house  of  correction,  as  the 
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justices  in  their  judgment  shall  think  proper.       COMMODE.  s.  (French.)  The  headdress  of 

t>  U.  Ct  l'J.  women  (Giant  ille). 

Who  may  be  committed. — All  persons  who       COMMO'DlOl  S.  a.  (eommodiis,  Latin.) 

are  apprehended  for  offences  not  bailable,  and  (.Convenient;  suitable;  lit;  proper  {/'ope), 

those  who  neglect  to  oiler  bail  for  olfences  2.  Useful ;   suited  to  Hants  or  necessities 

which  are  bailable,  must  be  committed;  and  (Hooker). 

wherever  a  justice  of  peace  is  empowered  to       COMMO'DIOUSLY.  ad.  1.  Conveniently 

bind  a  person  over,  or  to  cause  him  to  do  a  ((.'otclcy).    2.  Without  uneasiness  (Mi/ton). 

certain  thing-,  he  may  commit  him,  if  in  his  3.  Suitably  to  a  certain  purpose  (Hooker). 
presence  he  shall  refuse  to  be  so  bound  or  do       COMMO'DIOUSXhSS.  s.  (from  commo- 

such  a  thing.    2  Haw.  11(1.  diuus.)  Convenience  ;  advantage  (  Temple). 

A  commitment  must  be  in  writing,  citlier       COM  MODUS  (L  Aurelius  Antoninus), 

in  the  name  of  the  king,  and  only  attetted  by  son  of  M.  Antoninus,  succeeded  his  father  in 

the  person  who  makes  it ;  or  it  may  be  made  the  Roman  empire.    He  was  naturally  cruel, 

by  such  person  in  his  own  name,  expressing  and  fond  of  indulging  his  licentious  propensi. 

his  office  or  authority,  and  must  be  directed  to  ties,  and  regardless  of  the  instructions  of  phi- 

the  gaoler  or  keeper  of  the  prison.  2  Haw.  119.  loiophers,  and  of  the  decenciesof  nature,  be  cor- 

The  commitment  should  contain  the  name  and  rupted  his  own  sisters,  and  kept  3(H)  women, 

surname  of  the  party  committed,  if  known  ;  if  and  as  many  boys,  for  his  illicit  pleasure.  Ho 

not  known,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  describe  allowed  himself  naked  in  public,  and  fought 

the  person  by  his  age,  8cc.  and  to  add,  that  he  with  the  gladiators, and  boastedof  his  dexterity 

refuses  to  tell  his  name.    1  H.  H.  557.    It  in  killing  wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre.  He 

ought  to  contain  the  causes,  as  for  treason  or  required  divine  honours  from  the  senate,  and 

felony ;   and  also  the  special  nature  of  the  they  were  granted.    Martia,  one  of  his  concu- 

felony,  briefly,  as  for  felony  for  the  death  of  bines,  whose  death  he  had  prepared,  poisoned 

such  "a  one,  or  for  burglarv,  in  breaking  the  him;  but  as  the  poison  did  not  quicklv  onerale, 

house  of  such  a  one.  2  11.  H*.  122.  he  was  strangled  by  a  wrestler,    lie  (lied  in 

Commitment  discharged — A  person  legally  the  31st  vear  of  his  age,  and  the  13th  of  his 

committed  for  a  crime,\erlainly  appearing  to  reign,  A. D.  192.   He  never  trotted  himself  to 

have  been  done  by  some  person  or  other,  can-  a  barber,  but  always  burnt  his  beard,  iu  imita- 

not  be  lawfully  discharge*!  but  by  the  king,  till  tion  of  the  tyrant  Dionysius. 
lie  is  acquitted  upon  his  trial,  or  has  an  igno-       COMMO'DITY.  s.  (commoditas,  Latin.) 

ramus  found  by  the  grand  jury, or  none  shall  1.  Interest ;  advantage;  profit  (Hooker),  z. 

prosecute  him,  on  a  proclamation  for  that  Convenience;  particular  advantage  (Sidney). 

Eirpose  by  the  justices  of  gaol-deliverv.    2  3.  Wares;  merchandise  (Locke). 
aw.  121.  COMMODO'RE.  #.  (corrupted  from  the 

COM II I'TTEE.  *.  (from  commit.)  Those  Spanish  commandador.)    The  captain  who 

to  whom  the  consideration  or  ordering  of  any  commands  a  squadron  of  ships, 
matter  is  referred  (CotctU).  CO'MMOX.  a.  (communis,  Latin.)    1.  Bc- 

Committee  of   parliament,  a  certain  longing  equally  to  more  than  one  (Hale).  2. 

number  of  members  appointed  by  the  house,  Having  no  possessor  or  owner  (Locke).  3. 

for  the  examination  of  a  bill,  making  report  of  Vulgar  ;  mean ;  easy  to  be  bad  (I)acics).  4. 

an  inquiry,  process  of  the  house,  kc.  Public;  serving  the  use  of  all  (Addison).  5. 

When  a  parliament  is  called,  and  the  speaker  Of  no  rank;  mean  (Shakspeare).     6.  Fre- 

and  members  have  taken  the  oaths,  there  are  quent;  usual;  ordinary  (Clarendon).  7-  P«*o- 

committees  appointed  to  sit  on  certain  days,  stitute  (Spectator).    S.  Such  verbs  as  signify 

viz.  the  committee  of  privileges  and  elections,  both  action  and  passion  are  called  common;  a.% 
of  religion,  of  trade,  &c.  which  are  standing  -  aspcrnor,  I  despise,  or  am  despised /  and  also 

committees.  such  nouns  as  are  both  masculine  and  femi- 

Sometimes  the  whole  house  resolves  itself  nine;  as, parens. 
into  a  committee,  on  which  occasion  each  per-      Common  nun.  In  botany,  communis  gemma, 

son  has  a  right  to  speak  and  reply  as  often  as  Containing  both  leaves  and  flowers.  Common 

he  pleases,  which  is  not  the  case  when  the  peduncle,  communis  pedunculas.  Bearing 

bouse  is  not  in  a  committee.  several  flowers. — Common  periauth;  inclos- 

COMMl'TTER.  *.  (from  commit.)  Perpe-  ing  several  distinct  fructifications  as  iu  the 

trator ;  he  that  commits  (South).  class  syngenesia. 

COMMl'TTIBLE.  a.  (from  commit.)  Lia-  '     Common  receptacle.    In  botany,  con- 

ble  to  be  committed  (Brown).  necting  several  distinct  fructifications;  as  in 

To  COMMl'X.  v.  a.  (commisceo,  Lat.)  To  the  same  class, 
mingle;  to  blend  (AViefon).  Common,  is  applied  to  an  angle,  line,  mea- 

CUMMI'XION.  Commi'xtion.  s.  (from  sure,  or  the  like,  that  belongs  to  two  or  more 

commix.)  Mixture;  incorporation  of  dillerent  figures,  or  other  things.  As,  a  common  angle, 

ingredients  (Shakspeare.  Broicn).  a  common  side,  a  common  base,  a  common 

COMMI'XTURE.  s.  (from  commix.)  1.  measure,  &c. 
The  act  of  mingling ;  the  state  of  being  min-       Common  measure,  or  Divisor,  is  that 

jflcd;  incorporation  (Bacon).    2.  The  mass  which  measures  two  or  more  things  without 

formed  by  mingling  different  things  ;  compo-  a  remainder.    So  of  8  and  12,  a  common 

Mlion ;  compound  (Wotton).  sure  is  2,  and  so  is  4. 
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The  greatest  common  measure,  is  the  great- 
est number  that  can  measure  two  other  num- 
hers.  So  of  »  and  12,  the  greatest  common 
measure  is  4. 

To find  the  greatest  common  measure  of  two 
n  umbers. — Divide  the  greater  term  by  the  less ; 
then  divide  the  divisor  by  the  remainder,  if 
there  be  any,  and  so  on  continually,  always 
dividing  the  last  divisor  by  the  last  remainder, 
till  nothing  remains;  and  then  is  the  last  di- 
visor the  greatest  common  measure  sought. 
For  a  demonstration,  see  Manning's  Algebra, 
vol.  i.  p.  80. 

Common  law.  The  common  law  of  Eng- 
land, is  the  common  rule  for  administering 

1'ustice  within  the  kingdom,  and  asserts  the 
ting's  royal  prerogatives  and  likewise  the 
rights  and"  liberties  of  the  subject.  It  is  gene- 
rally that  law  by  which  the  determinations  in 
the  king's  ordinary  courts  are  guided.  It  is 
distinguished  from  the  statute  laws  or  arts  of 
parliament,  as  having  been  the  law  of  the  land 
ocfore  any  acts  of  parliament  which  are  now 
extant  were  made.  Hale's  Hist.  21.  44. 
45. 

Common-place  hook,  is  a  register  of  what 
tilings  occur,  worthy  to  be  noted,  in  the  course 
of  a  man's  thinking  or  study,  so  disposed  as 
that  among  a  number  of  subjects  any  one  may 
be  easily  found.  The  advantages  of  keeping 
a  common-place  book  are  many :  it  not  only 
makes  a  man  read  with  accuracy  and  atten- 
tion, but  induces  him  insensibly  to  think 
for  himself,  provided  he  considers  it  not  so 


much  as  a  register  of  sentiments  that  itrike 
him  in  the  course  of  reading,  but  as  a  register 
of  his  own  thoughts  upon  various  subjects. 
Many  valuable  thoughts  occur  even  to  men  of 
no  extraordinary  genius.  These,  without  the 
assistance  of  a  common-place  book,  are  gene- 
rally lost  both  to  himself  and  others.  There  are 
various  methods  of  arranging  common-place 
books ;  that  of  Mr.  Locke  is  the  be»t  of  any 
that  have  hitherto  been  contrived. 

The  first  page  of  the  book  you  intend  to  take 
down  the  different  articles  in,  is  to  serve  as  a 
kind  of  index  to  the  whole,  and  to  contain  re- 
ferences to  every  place  or  matter  therein :  in 
the  commodious  contrivance  of  which  index, 
so  as  it  may  admit  of  a  sufficient  copia  or  va- 
riety of  materials,  without  any  confusion,  all 
the  secret  of  the  method  consists.  I  n  order  to 
this,  the  first  page,  as  already  mentioned,  or, 
for  more  room,  the  two  first  pages  that  front 
each  other,  are  to  be  divided  by  parallel  lines, 
into  25  eoual  parts  ;  whereof  every  fifth  line  is 
to  be  distinguished  by  its  colour.  These  line* 
are  to  be  cut  perpendicularly  by  others,  drawn 
from  top  to  bottom  ;  and  in  the  several  spaces 
thereof,  the  several  letters  of  the  alphabet,  both 
capital  and  minuscle,  arc  to  be  duly  written. 
The  form  of  the  lines  and  divisions*  both  ho- 
rizontal and  perpendicular,  with  the  manner 
of  writing  the  letters  therein,  will  be  con- 
ceived from  the  following  specimen;  wherein, 
what  is  to  be  done  in  the  book  for  all  the  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet,  is  here  shewn  in  the  first 
four,  A,  li%  C,  aud  D. 
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The  index  of  the  common-place  book  thus 
formed,  matters  are  ready  for  the  taking  down 
any  thing  therein;  and  in  order  to  this,  con- 
sider to  what  head  the  thing  you  would  enter 
is  most  naturally  referred ;  and  under  which 
one  would  be  led  to  look  for  such  a  thing:  in 
this  head,  or  word,  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the 
initial  letter,  and  the  first  vowel  that  follows 
it;  which  are  the  characteristic  letters  w  hereon 
all  the  use  of  the  index  depends.  Suppose,  e.  g. 
I  would  enter  dowu  a  passage  that  refers  to  the 
head  beauty.  B,  I  consider,  is  the  initial  letter, 
and  c  the  first  vowel :  then  looking  upon  the 
index  for  the  partition  B,  and  therein  the  line 
e  (which  is  the  place  for  all  words  whose  first 
letter  is  0,  and  first  vowel  c;  as  beauty,  bene- 
fcence,  bread,  breeding,  blemishes),  and  find- 
ing no  numbers  already  down  to  direct  me  to 
any  page  of  the  book  whore  words  of  this  cha- 


racteristic have  been  entered,  I  turn  forward  to 
the  first  bl  ink  page  I  find  (which,  in  a  freoh 
book,  as  this  is  supposed  to  be,  will  be  page  'I), 
and  here  write  what  I  have  occasion  for  on  the 
head  beauty;  beginning  the  head  in  the  mar- 
gin, and  indenting  all  the  other  subservient 
lines,  that  the  head  may  stand  out  and  s!iovr 
itself:  this  done,  1  enter  the  page  where  it  is 
wrote,  viz.  2,  in  the  index  in  lb.!  space  B  r; 
from  which  time,  the  class  becomes  wholly  in 
possession  of  the  2d  and  3d  pages  which*  are 
consigned  to  letters  of  this  characteristic 

Note.  If  the  head  be  a  monosyllable  be- 
ginning with  a  vowel,  the  vowel  is  at  the  same 
timo  both  the  initial  letter  and  the  character- 
istic vowel ;  thus  the  word  ^rt  is  to  be  writtrn 
in  A  a.  Mr.  Locke  omits  three  letters  of  the 
alphabet  in  his  index,  viz.  K,  Y,  and  If,  which 
are  supplied  by  C,  I,  and  U,  equivalent  to 
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ihem  i  ami  as  for  Q,  since  it  is  always  follow- 
ed by  an  w,  be  puts  it  in  the  first  place  of  Z ; 
and  so  has  no  Ztf,  which  is  a  characteristic  that 
very  rarely  occurs.  By  thus  making  Q  the  last 
of  die  index,  its  regularity  is  preserved  without 
diminishing  its  extent.  Others  choose  to  re- 
tain the  class  Zm,  and  assign  a  place  for  Q  u 
below  the  index. 

If  any  imagine  these  hundred  classes  are  not 
sufficient  to  comprehend  all  kinds  of  suhjects 
without  confusion,  he  may  follow  the  same 
method  and  yet  augment  the  numher  to  500,  by 
taking  in  oue  more  characteristic  to  them. 

Hut  the  inrentor  assures  us  that  in  all  his 
collections,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  he  never 
found  any  deficiency  in  the  index  as  above  laid 
down. 

Common  Pleas  is  one  of  the  king's  courts 
dow  held  constantly  in  Westminster  hall,  but 
in  former  times  was  moveable.  All  civil 
cause*,  as  well  real  as  personal,  are,  or  were 
formerly  tried  in  this  court,  according  to  the 
strict  law  of  the  land.  In  personal  and  mixed 
actions  it  has  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  with 
the  King's  Bench,  but  has  no  cognizance  of 
pleas  of  the  crown.  The  actions  belonging  to 
tbe  court  of  Common  Pleas  come  thither  by 
original,  as  arrests  and  outlawries ;  or  by  pri- 
vilege or  attachment  for  or  against  privileged 
Persons ;  or  out  of  inferior  courts,  not  of  record, 
by  pone,  recordari,  accedas  ad  curiam,  writ  of 
false  judgment,  &c.  The  chief  judge  of  this 
court  is  called  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas,  who  is  assisted  by  three  other 
judges  ;  the  other  officers  of  the  court  are  the 
costos  brevium,  who  is  the  chief  clerk  ;  three 
prothouotaries  and  their  secondaries ;  the  clerk 
of  the  warrants,  clerk  of  the  essions.  fourteen 
Blazers,  four  exigentors,  a  clerk  of  the  juries, 
the  rhirographcr,  the  clerk  of  the  king's  silver, 
clerk  of  the  treasury,  clerk  of  the  seal,  clerk  of 
the  outlawries  clerk  of  the  inrolment  of  fines 
and  recoveries,  and  clerk  of  the  errors. 

Common  prayer  is  the  liturgy  in  the 
chorch  of  England.  Clergymen  are  to  use  the 
public  form  of  prayers  prescribed  by  the  book 
of  Common  Prayer  ;  and  refusing  to  do  so,  or 
asinjr  any  other  public  prayers,  are  punishable 
by  I  Eliz.  c.  ii. 

Co'mmon.  #.  (from  the  adj.)  An  open 
ground  equally  used  by  many  persons  (South). 

Co'mmon.  ad.  Commonly;  ordinarily 
(Shakspeare). 

In  Co'mmon.  1.  Equally  to  be  participated 
by  a  certain  number  (Locke).  2.  Equally 
with  another ;  indiscriminately. 

To  Co'mmon.  v.  n.  (from  the  noun.)  To 
have  a  joint  right  with  others  in  some  common 
ground. 

COMMONABLE,  a.  (from  common.) 
What  is  held  common  (Bacon). 

CO'MMON  AO  E.  *.  (from  common.)  The 
right  of  feeding  on  a  common  r  the  joint  right 
ot  using  any  thing  in  common  with  others. 

C1VMMONALTY.  s.  (communatt,  Ft.) 
I.  The  common  people  (Milton).  2.  The  bulk 
of  mankind  (Hooker). 

COMMONER.  *.(fromcom»«//i.)  1.  One 


of  the  common  people ;  a  man  of  low  rank 
(Addison).  2.  A  man  not  noble  (Prior).  3. 
A  member  of  the  house  of  commons  (Swift). 
4.  One  who  has  a  joint  right  in  common 
gronnd  (Bacon).  5.  A  student  of  the  second 
rank  at  the  university  of  Oxford.  6.  A  pros- 
titute (Shakspeare). 

COMMONI'TION.  *.  (coro/noni/io,  Lat.) 
Advice;  warning;  instniction. 

CO'MMON LY.  ad.  (from  common.)  Fre- 
qucntlv  ;  usually  ;  ordinarilv  (Temple). 

CO'MMONNESS.  *.  (from  common.)  f. 
Equal  participation  among  many  (G.  of  T). 
2.  Frequent  occurrence  ;  frequency  (Swi/t). 

CO'MMONS.  *.  1.  The  vulgar  ;  the  lower 
people  (Dryden).  2.  The  lower  house  of  par- 
liament, by  which  the  people  are  represented. 
(See  Parliament).  3.  Food;  fare;  diet 
(Swift). 

COMMONWE'AL.  Commonwealth.  #. 
(from  common  and  tceaL,  or  wealth.)  1.  A 
polity;  an  established  form  of  civil  life 
(Hooker.  Locke).  2.  The  public  ;  the  gene- 
ral body  of  the  people  (Shakspeare).  3.  A  go- 
vernment, in  which  the  supreme  power  is 
lodged  in  the  people  ;  a  republic  (Ben  Jonson. 
Temple). 

CO'MMORANCE. Commorancy.  *.  (from 
commorant).  Dwelling;  habitation;  abode; 
residence  (Hale). 

CO'MMORANT.  a.  (commorant,  Latin.) 
Resident;  dwelling;  inhabiting  (Ayliffe\ 

COMMOTE,  a  term  formerly  used  in 
Wales,  denoting  fifty  villages,  or  half  a  hun- 
dred. 

COMMO'TFON.  s.  (commotio,  Latin.)  I. 
Tumult;  disturbance;  combustion  (Luke). 
2.  Perturbation  ;  disorder  of  mind  ;  heat ;  agi- 
tation (Clarendon).  3.  Disturbance  ;  restless- 
ness (IVoodward). 

Commotion.  In  surgery.  See  Concus- 
sion. 

COMMO'TIONER.'*.  (from  commotion  ) 
A  disturber  of  the  peace :  not  in  use  (Hay- 
ward). 

To  COMMO'VE.  v.  a.  (commoveo,  Latin.) 
To  disturb  ;  to  unsettle :  not  used  (Thomson). 

'To  CO'MMUNE.  v.  n.  (communico,  Lat.) 
To  converse ;  to  impart  sentiments  mutually 
(Spenser). 

COMMl'NlCABl'LITY.  #.  (from  commu- 
nicable.) The  quality  of  being  communicable  ; 
capability  to  he  imparted. 

COMMU'NICABLE.  a.  (from  communi- 
cate.) 1.  That  may  become  the  common  pos- 
session of  more  than  one  (HookefS.  2.  That 
may  be  recounted  (Milton).  3.  That  may  be 
imparted  (Milton). 

COMMU'NICANT.  s.  (from  communicate.) 
One  who  is  present,  as  a  worshipper,  at  the 
celebration  of  the  lord's  Supper  ;  one  who  par- 
ticipates of  the  blessed  sacrament  (Hooker). 

foCOMMU'iMCATE.  v.  a.  (communico,- 
Lat.).    1.  To  impart  to  others  what  is  in  our 
own  power ;  to  bestow  (Taylor).    2.  To  re- 
veal ;  to  impart  knowledge  (Clarendon). 

To  Commu'nicate.  v.n.  1.  To  partake  of 
the  blessed  sacrameut  (Taylor).   2.  To  have 
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something  in  common  with  another  (.'7r- 
On  ih  not). 

COMMUNICATION.  *.  (from  communis 
raw.)  1.  The  art  of  imparting  benefits  or 
knowledge  (iloltL  r).  2.  Common  boundary 
or  inlet  (Jirbuthnot).  3.  Interchange  of  know- 
ledge (Swift).  4.  Conference  ;  conversation 
(Samuel). 

Communication  of  motion,  that  act  of  a 
moving  body,  by  which  it  gives  motion,  or 
transfers  its  motion  to  another  body. 

Father  Mallebranche  considers  the  commu- 
nication of  motion  as  something  metaphysical  ; 
that  is,  as  not  necessarily  arising  from  any  phy- 
sical principles,  or  any  properties  of  bodies, 
but  flowing  from  the  immediate  agency  of 
Cod. 

The  communication  of  motion  results  from, 
and  is  an  evidence  of,  the  impenetrability  and 
inertia  of  matter,  as  such  ;  unless  we  admit  the 
hypothesis  of  the  penetrability  of  matter,  ad- 
vanced by  Hoscovich  and  Michell,  and  ascribe 
to  the  power  of  repulsion  those  effect!  w  hich 
have  been  usually  ascribed  to  its  solidity  and 
actual  resistance. 

lint,  in  truth,  there  is  an  impropriety  in- 
volved in  the  phrase  communication  of  motion. 
For  by  reflecting  on  the  notions  that  are  com- 

Iirised  in  the  general  conception  of  one  body 
)eing  made  to  move  by  the  impulse  of  another, 
we  perceive  that  there  is  nothing  individual 
transferred  from  the  one  body  to  the  other. 
The  determination  to  motion,*  indeed,  existed 
only  in  the  impelling  body  before  collision  ; 
whereas,  afterwards,  both  bodies  are  so  condi- 
tioned or  determined.  But  we  can  form  no 
idea  of  the  thing  transferred.  With  the  same 
metaphysical  impropriety  we  speak  of  the 
communication  of  joy,  or  of  fever. 

COMMUNICATIVE  a.  (from  rommtinu 
rate.)  Inclined  to  make  advantages  common  ; 
liberal  of  benefits  or  knowledge  (Evelyn.) 

COMMUNICATIVENESS.  *.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  communicative  (Norri*). 

COMMl  'XIOX.  *.  (co)nmunio,  Latin.)  1. 
Intercourse;  fellowship;  common  possession; 
interchange  of  transactions  {Hooker).  2.  The 
common  or  public  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  {Clarendon.)  3.  A  common  or  public 
act  (liakigh).  I.  Union  in  the  common  wor- 
ship of  any  church  (StilUngflect). 

Communion  (Mixed),  that  kind  of  commu- 
nion in  which  those  who  have  been  baptised  or 
sprinkled  iu  infancy,  participate  in  receiving 
the  Lord's  Supper,*  with  those  who  were  bap- 
tized when  adults. 

This  liberal  practice  has  been  recently  de- 
fended with  great  ability,  by  Dr.  Mason  of  New 
York,  and  the  Kev.  Robert  Hall,  of  Leicester. 

Communion-table,  that  whereon  the  ele- 
ments of  bread  and  wine,  used  in  partaking  of 
the  holy  sacrament,  are  placed. 

COMMCNITY.  *.  (eotumtntitas,  Latin.) 
1.  The  commonwealth  ;  the  body  politic  (.It- 
terbury).  2,  Common  possession  (Locke).  3. 
Frequency ;  commonness :  not  used  (Shak- 
f pea  re). 

COM MUTAMLITY.  f.  (from  cmun* 


C  O  M 

table).  The  quality  of  being  capable  of  ex- 
change. 

CO.MMITABLE.  a.  (from  commute.) 
That  may  be  exchanged  for  something  else. 

COMMUTATION.  #.  (from  commute) 
1 .  Change  ;  alteration  (South).  2.  Exchange ; 
the  act  of  giving  one  thing  for  another  (Hoy) 
3.  Ransom  ;  the  act  of  exchanging  a  corporal 
for  a  pecuniary  punishment  (Itroxcn). 

Commutation  (Angle  of),  in  astronomy, 
is  the  distance  between  the  sun's  true  pla*e 
seen  from  the  earth,  and  the  place  of  a  planet 
reduced  to  the  ecliptic.  It  is  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  sun's  longitude  and  the  he- 
liocentric longitude  of  the  planet. 

COMMUTATIVE,  a.  (from  commute.) 
Relative  to  exchange. 

To  COMM'UTE.  v.  a.  (commttto,  Latin.) 
1.  To  exchange  ;  to  put  one  thing  in  the  place 
of  another  (Decay  of  Piety).  2.  To  buy  off, 
or  ransom  one  obligation  by  another  (L'Et- 
t  range). 

To  Commu'te.  r.  n.  To  atone  ;  to  bargain 
for  exemption  (South). 

COMMC'TCAL.  a.  (eon  and  mutual.) 
Mutual  ;  riciprocal  (Pope). 

CO.MO,  a  populous  town  of  Italy,  in  th<- 
Milanese,  with  a  bishop's  see.  It  is  delight- 
fully situated  in  a  valley,  inclosed  by  fertile 
hills,  on  the  S.  extremity  of  a  lake  of  the  same 
name,  anciently  called  Larius.  Pliny  nraj  b«ni 
here,  and  in  his  Letters  speaks  with  rapture  of 
the  charming  situation  of  the  town.  The  prr- 
sent  inhabitants  have  manufactures  of  cottoa 
and  silk.    Lat.  -13.  43  N.    Lon.  1*.  7  E. 

COMOCLAD1A.  In  botany,  a  germ*  at 
the  class  monandria,  order  monogy nia.  Calyx 
three-parted  ;  corol  three-parted :  drup«  ob- 
long, with  a  two-lobed  nut.  Two  species; 
natives  of  the  West  Indies  or  South  America; 
the  one  with  racemed  axillary  panicles;  email, 
sessile,  deep-red  flowers  inodorous.  The  other 
a  tree,  which  if  wounded,  discharges  a  black 
juice,  and  has  a  stercoraceous  smell.  The  na- 
tives believe  it  is  fatal  to  sleep  under  it. 

COMORA  ISLANDS,  five  islands  in  tbe 
Indian  ocean,  between  the  t  ast  of  Zangxif- 
bar,  and  the  north  part  of  the  island  of  Mada- 
gascar. 

COMOIIRA,  the  principal  town  of  a  terri- 
tory of  the  s:nne  name,  in  I^ower  Hungary. 

fa*  i*»  •  • 

I  he  Turks  have  often  invested  this  town,  and 
have  found  it  so  well  fortified,  and  so  ably  de- 
fended, that  they  have  constantly  raised*  the 
siege,  and  retired  with  loss.  The  inhabitants 
are  Hungarians  and  Russians;  they  are  gene- 
rally rich,  and  are  of  the  Creek  religion.  "Lat. 
47.46  N.    Lon.  lJ<.  3  E. 

COMPACT.  *.  (pactum,  Latin.)  A  cos- 
tract ;  an  accord  ;  an  agreement  (South). 

To  CoHPA'cT.  v.  a.  (eompaclitnu  Latin.) 
1.  To  join  together  with  firmnes* ;  to  um?e 
closely  ;  to  consolidate  (Roscommon).  2.  To 
make  out  of  something  (Shak/tpeare).  3.  T«» 
league  with  (Shakspeure).  4.  To  join  toge- 
thei  ;  to  bring  into  a  system  (IJooker). 

CoSII'a'ct.  a.  (compact  n*,  Cairn.)  I.  Firm; 
solid;  close;  dense  (.Wtctvn).  2.  Composes1; 
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consisting  {Milton).    3.  Joined ;  lieUl  togc-  by  arts  and  contracts,  and  authorized  by  bye 

thcr  (Pcacham).  4.  Brief,  and  well  connect-  laws,  is  sufficient. 

fd  (Feltvn).  The  several  professions  and  trades  exercised 

COMPA'CTEDNESS.  *.    (from    com-  in  the citv  of  London,  being  incorporated  into 

pactcd.)    Firmness;  density  (Digby).  distinct  fraternities,  governed  by  their  particu- 

CO.M  PA'CTLY.  ad.  (from  compact.)    1 .  lar  laws,  a  tabular  view  of  them  may  not  be  un- 

Closely;  densely.    2.  With  neat  joining.  acceptable.    The  account  of  their  incorpora- 

COilPACT'XESS.  *.   (from  compact.)  tions,  and  particular  privileges,  may  be  seen  in 

Firmness ;  closeness  ;  density  (IVoodicard).  the  records  of  the  Tower,  or  in  the  Firnia- 

COMPA'CTURE.   *.    '(from    compact.)  Burgi  of  Madox:  they  arc  too  numerous  for 

Structure ;  compagination  (Spenser).  insertion  here.    But  we  present  our  readers 

COMPARES.*.  (Lat.)  A  system  of  many  with  an  alphabetical  list  of  these  companies, 

parts  united  (Hay),  with  the  situation  of  their  halls,  and  the  years 

COMPAGlXA'TION.  s.  (  compago,  Lat.)  when  they  were  incorporated,  as  follows  : 

I'uion;  structure;  junction  (Brown).  Apothecaries,  Blackfriars,  1606. — Armour- 

COMPAQ  US,  in  antiquity,  a  light  summer  ers  and   Braziers,  Coleman-street,  1123. — 

shoe  worn  by  the  Roman  senators.  Bakers,  Harp-lane,  1307- — Barbers,  Monk- 

OVMPANABLENESS.  *.   (from  com-  welhstrect,  1461.— Basketmakers,  no  hall.— 

pauy.)    The  quality  of  being  a  good  com-  Blacksmiths,  Lambeth-hill,  1603. — Bow  vers, 

punton  ;  sociableness ;  not  in  use  (Sidney).  no  hall,  1620. — Brewers,  Addle-street,  1438. 

(XKM  PA  N I A  BLB.  a.   (from  company.)  —  Bricklayers,    Leadenhall-street,  1568.— 

Social ;  sociable  (Bacon).  Butchers,  Pudding-lane,  1605. — Card-makers, 

I'OMPA'NION.  s.  (compagnon,  French.)  no  livery  nor  hall,  1629. — Carmen,  no  hall, 

1.  One  with  whom  a  man  frequently  con-  1606.  —  Carpenters,   London-wall,    1314. — 

vrrses  (Prior).   2.  A  partner;  an  associate  Clock-makers,  no  hall,  1632. — Cloth-tcorkers, 

(Milton).    3.  A  familiar  term  of  contempt;  Mincing-lane,  1482. — Coachmakers,  Noble- 

a frllow  (Raleigh).  street,  16/7. — Comb-makers,  no  livery  nor 

t'O'M  PAN  ION  ABLE,  a.  (from  compa-  hall,  1636.— Cooks,  no  hall,  1480.— Coopers, 

nion.)  Fit  for  good  fellowship;  social  (Cla-  Basinghall-strcet,  1501. — Cordwainers,  Dis- 

rendon).  taff-lane,  1410.— Curriers,  Cripplegate,  1367. 

COMPA'NIONABLY.  ad.  (from  compa-  —Cutlers,  Cloak-lane,  1417.— Distillers,  no 

nionable.)  In  a  companionable  manner.  hall,    1638. — Drapers,  Throgmorton-street, 

COMPA'XIOXSHIP.#.(fromco»^onio/i.)  1430.— Dyers,    Dowgate-hill,     1472.— Em- 

I.  Company  ;  train  (Shakspeare).   2.  Fellow-  broidcrers,  Gutter-lane,  1591. — Fan-makers, 

&liip  ;  association  (Shakspcare).  no  livery  nor  hall,  1709. — Farriers,  no  hat), 

CO'MPANY.  s.  (compagnie,  French)  I.  1673.— Felt-makers,  no  hall,  1576.— Fisher- 
Person*  assembled  together  \Shakspcare).  2.  men,  no  livery  nor  hall,  \GJS.— Fishmongers, 
An  assembly  of  pleasure  (Bacon).  3.  Persons  Thames-street,  1536. — Fletchers,  St.  Mary- 
considered  as  capable  of  conversation  and  mu-  Axe. —  Founders,  Lothbury,  1614. — Frame- 
tual  eutertainmcnt  (Temnle).  4.  Conversa-  work-knitters,  Red-cross-street,  1663.— Kruit- 
tion;  fellowship  (Guardian).  5.  A  number  erers,  no  hall,  1605. — Gardeners,  no  livery  nor 
of  persons  united  for  the  execution  of  arty  hall,  1616. — Girdlers,  Basinghal  1-st  reel,  1419. 
thing;  a  band  (Dennis).  6.  Persons  united  —Glass-sellers,  no  hall,  1664. — Glaziers,  no 
iu  a  joint  trade  or  partnership.  7.  A  body  hall,  1637.— Glovers,  Beech-lane,  1638.— 
corporate ;  a  subordinate  corporation  (Arbutn-  Gold  and  Silver  Wire  drawers,  no  livery  nor 
•of).  8.  A  subdivision  of  a  regiment  of  foot  hall,  1623. — Goldsmiths,  Foster-lane,  1393. — 
(KhoIIcs).  9.  To  hear  Company.  To  keep  Grocers,  Grocers-alley,  1345. — Gunsmiths,  no 
Com  pa  nt.  To  accompany;  to  associate  livery  nor  hall,  1638. — Haberdashers,  ftl&iAen- 
with;  to  be  companion  to  (Shakspeare).  hme,  1407. — Hatband-makers,  no  livery  nor 
l*np<).  hall,   1638. — Homers,  no  livery  nor  hall, 

Company,  in  commerce,  is  an  association  163$. — Inn-holders,  Elbow-lane,  1515. — 
of  several  merchants,  or  others,  whu  unite  in  Joiners,  Friars-lane,  Thames-street,  1565. — 
one  common  interest,  and  contribute  by  their  Ironmongers,  Fcnchurch-street,  1464. — Lea- 
stock,  their  council,  and  study,  to  the  setting  ther-sellers,  Little  St.  Helen's,  1442.— Long 
on  foot,  or  supporting,  of  some  lucrative  es-  Bow-string-makers,  no  livery  nor  hall. — Lo- 
tahlishment.  rincrs,  no  hall,  1712. — Masons,  Masons-alley, 

Though  company  and  society,  or  fellowship,  Basinghall-street,1677.— 3fercer»,  Cheapside, 
be  in  effect  the  same  thing,  yet  custom  has  1393. — Merchant -Taylors,  Threadneedle- 
made  a  difference  between  them;  society,  or  "  street,  1466.  —  Musicians,  no  hall,  1604. — 
partnership,  being  understood  of  two,  or  three  Needle-makers,  no  hall,  1656. — Painter-stain- 
dealers,  or  not  many  more ;  and  company  ers,  Little  Trinity-lane,  1582. — Parish-Clerks, 
usually  of  a  greater  number.  A  second  differ-  Silver-street,  Wood-street,  1233.  —  Patten- 
ence  between  companies  and  societies  is,  that  makers,  no  hall,  16/0. — Paviours,  no  livery 
the  first,  especially  when  they  have  exclusive  nor  hall.  —  Pewterers,  Lime-street,  1474. — 
privileges,  cannot  be  established  without  the  Fin-makers,  no  livery  nor  hall,  1636.— 
concession  of  the  prince;  and  need  letters  pa-  Plaisterers,  Addle-hill,  1501. —Plumbers, 
trnt,  charters,  &c.  Whereas,  for  the  latter,  Dowgate-hill,  161 1.— Porters,  no  livery  nor 
the  consent  of  the  members,  fixed  and  certified  hall.— Poulterers,  no  hall,  1504.— Saddlers, 
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Cheapside,  I2JWK— $altcr$%  St.  SwithinVlanc, 
1 55H.— Scriveners,  Noble-street,  1616. — Ship- 
Wrights,  no  livery  nor  liall,  1605. — Silkmen, 
no  livery  inn- hall,  1631. — Silk-throwsters,  no 
livery  nurliall,  1630. — Skinners*  Dowgate-hill, 
13J7. — Soap*makers,  no  livery  nor  hall,  163s. 
— Spectacle-makers.  n.>  livery  nor  hall,  li'»30. 
— Starch-makers,  no  li\ cry  nor  hall,  102-. — 
Stationers,  Lud  gate-street,  1557. — Surgeons, 
Portugal-street,  no  livery,  I  fo'3. — Tallow- 
rhan.llers,  Dowgate-hill,  1463. — Tin  Plate 
Workers,  no  hall,  1670. — Tobarco  Pipe- 
makers,  Philpot-lane,  1663. — Turners,  Col" 
lege-hill,  1604. — Tylers  and  Bricklayers,  Lead- 
enhali,  1568. — Vintnos,  Tliauics-street,  H37. 
— Upholders  Lcadennall-street,  1627. — Wa- 
tenncn,  near  London-bridge. — Wax-chand- 
lers,  Maiden-lane,  1483. — \Veavcrs,  Basing- 
hall-street,  1 16'J. — Wheelwrights,  no  livery 
nor  hall,  1670. — Wood  mongers,  no  livery  nor 
hall. — Wool  men,  no  livery  nor  hall.  The 
twelveprincipalcompaniesare printed  iii  Italic; 
of  one  or  other  of  these  the  lord-mayors  have 
generally  made  themselves  flee  at  their  flec- 
tion. 

Company  seems  more  particularly  appro, 
priated  to  those  grand  associations  set  on  foot 
tor  the  commerce  of  the  remote  parts  of  the 
world,  and  xrsted  hy  charter  With  peculiar  pri- 
vileges. When  companies  do  not  trade  upon  a 
joint  stock,  hut  are  obliged  to  admit  any  per- 
son,  properly  qualified,  upon  paving  a  certain 
fine  and  agreeing  to  submit  to  the  rcgnlati  >ns 
of  the  company,  each  member  trading  upon 
his  own  stork  ami  at  his  own  risk,  they  arc 
called  regulated  companies.  When  they  trade 
upon  a  joint  stock,  each  member  sharing  in  the 
common  profit  or  loss,  in  proportion  to  his 
share  in  this  stork,  they  are  called  joint-stock 
companies.  Such  companies,  whether  regu- 
lated, or  joint-stock',  sometimes  have,  and 
sometimes  have  not,  exclusive  privileges. 

I.  The  Hamburgh  Company  is  the  oldest 
trading  establishment  in  the  kingdom  :  though 
not  always  known  by  thai  name,  nor  restrained 
to  those  narrow  hounds  under  which  it  is  now 
confined.  It  was  first  called  the  Company  of 
Merchants  trading  to  Calais,  Holland,  Zealand, 
Brabant,  and  Flanders:  then  it  acquired  the 
general  title  of  Merchant-adventurers  of  Eng- 
land: as  being  composed  of  all  the  English 
merchants  who  traded  to  the  Low  Countries, 
the  Baltic,  and  the  (ierman  ocean.  Lastly,  it 
was  called  the  Company  of  Merchant-adven- 
turers of  England  trading  to  Hamburgh.  This 
company  was  first  incorporated  by  Edward  I.  in 
1296;  and  their  privileges  have  been  confirm- 
ed by  many  of  his  successors.  The  revolutions 
which  happened  in  the  LowConntrics  tow  ards 
the  end  ot  the  sixteenth  century,  and  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  tin*  republic  of  Holland, 
having  hindered  the  company  from  continuing 
their  commerce  with  their  ancient  freedom,  it 
was  obliged  to  turn  it  almost  wholly  to  the  side 
of  Hamburgh,  and  the  cities  on  the  (ierman 
ocean  ;  from  which  change  some  people  took 
occasion  to  change  its  name  to  that  of  the 

Hamburgh  company ;  though  Hie  ancient  title 


of  Merchant-adventurers  is  still  retained  in  all 
their  writings. 

"2.  The  Rutttia  Company  was  lirst  projected 
towards  the  end  of  the  rei^n  of  king  Edward 
VI.  and  executed  in  the  first  and  second  years 
of  Philip  and  .Mary  ;  its  charter  was  confirm- 
ed hy  act  of  parliament,  under  queen  Eliaa- 
betli,  in  1566.  It  had  its  rise  from  certain 
adventurers,  who  were  sent  in  three  vessels  «>n 
the  discovery  of  new  countries ;  and  to  find 
nut  a  north-east  passage  to  China:  these,  fall- 
ing into  the  White  Sea,  and  making  up  to  the 
port  of  Archangel,  were  exceedingly  well  re- 
ceived by  the  Muscovites  ■  and  at  their  return, 
solicited  letters-patent  to  secure  to  themselves 

the  commerce  of  Russia,  for  which  they  had 
formed  an  association.  This  company  sub- 
sisted with  reputation  almost  a  whole  century, 
till  the  time  of  the  civil  wars.  It  it  said,  the 
czar  then  reigning,  hearing  of  tin-  murder  of 
king  Charles  [,  ordered  all  the  English  in  his 
states  to  be  expelled;  which  the  Dutch  taking 
the  advantage  <»f,  settled  in  their  room.  After 
the  Restoration,  the  remains  of  the  company 
re-established  part  of  their  commerce  at  Arch- 
angel, but  never  with  the  same  success  as 
before.  This  company  subsists  Still,  under  the 
dim  tion  of  a  governor,  four  consuls,  and  as- 
sistants; and  by  the  10th  and  1 1th  of  Wil- 
liam III.  G.  6.  the  line  for  admission  was  re- 
duced to  51. 

3.  The  Enttland  Company  was  incorporated 
hy  queen  Elizabeth.  Its  charter  is  dated  in 
the  year  15/9-  By  the  lirst  article  the  com- 
pany is  erected  into  a  body  politic,  under  the 
title  of  the  Company  of  Merchants  of  the  Easf ; 
to  consist  of  boghshmen,  all  real  merchants, 
who  have  exercised  the  business  thereof,  and 
trafficked  through  the  Sound,  before  the  year 
I'm'**,  into  Norway,  Sweden,  Poland,  Livonia, 
Prussia,  Pomcrania,  excepting  Narva, 
Muscovy,  and  its  dependencies.  Most  of  the 
remaining  articles  grant  them  the  usual  prero- 
gatives of  such  companies  ;  as  a  seal,  governor, 
courts,  laws,  This  company  was  com- 
plained <ef  as  a  monopoly,  and  Hi  st  curtailed  by 
legal  authority  in  1672;  and  since  the  declara- 
tion of  rights  in  Ib^!*,  exist  only  in  name;  but 
still  continue  to  elect  their  annual  officers,  who 
are  a  governor,  a  deputy,  and  twenty-four  as- 
sistants. 

4.  The  Turkey  or  Levant  Company,  bad  it*, 
rise  under  queen  Elizabeth,  in  1581.  James 
[.  c  infirmed  its  charter  in  1605,  adding  new 
privileges.  During  the  civil  wars,  there  hap- 
pened some  innovations  in  the  »overttment  of 
the  company;  many  having  been  admitted 
members,  not  qualified  by  the  charters  of  queen 
Elizabeth  and  king  James,  or  that  did  not 
conform  to  the  regulation*  prescribed.  Charles 
II.  upon  his  restoration,  endeavoured  to  set  it 
upon  its  ancient  basis  ;  to  which  end,  he  gave 
them  u  charter,  containing  not  only  a  continu- 
ation of  their  old  one,  but  also  several  new  ar- 
ticles of  reformation,  Hy  this,  the  company  i* 
erected  into  a  body  politic,  capable  of  making 
laws,  ivr.  under  the  title  of  the  Company  of 
Merchants  of  England  trading  to  the  Seas  of 
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the  Levant.  The  number  of  members  is  not 
limited,  but  is  ordinarily  about  tbree  hundred. 
'J 'In-  principal  qualification  required  is,  tbat  the 
candidate  be  a  freeman  of  London,  and  a 
wholesale  merchant,  either  by  family,  or 
serving1  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years.  The 
company  has  a  court  or  board  at  London, 
which  is  composed  of  a  governor,  deputy-go- 
vernor, and  fifteen  directors  or  assistants ;  w  ho 
are  all  actually  to  live  in  London  or  the  sub- 
urbs. They  have  also  a  deputy-governor  in 
every  city  and  port,  where  there  are  any  mem- 
l>ers  of  the  company.  The  assembly  at  Lon- 
don sends  out  two  vessels,  regulates  the  tariff 
for  the  price  at  which  the  European  merchan- 
dizes sent  to  the  Levant  are  to  be  sold,  and  for 
the  quality  of  those  returned. 

5.  The  Company  of  Mrrrhantt  trading  to 
Africa,  established  in  Contrary  to  the 

former  practice  with  regard  to  regulated  com- 
patties,  who  were  rerkoned  unfit  for  such  sort 
of  wrvice,  this  company  was  subjected  to  the 
obligation  of  maintaining  forts  and  garrisons. 
The  act  which  establishes  this  company  (23 
Geo.  II.  c.  81)  seems  to  have  had  two  distinct 
objects  in  view  ;  first  to  restrain  effectually  the 
oppressive  and  monopolizing  spirit  which  is  na- 
tural to  the  directors  of  a  regulated  company  ; 
and  secondly,  to  force  them  as  much  as  possi- 
ble to  give  an  attention,  which  is  not  natural 
to  them,  towards  the  maintenance  of  forts  and 
garrisons.' 

The  principal  joint-stock  companies  at  pre- 
sent subsisting  in  Great  Britain  are,  the  South 
Sea  and  East  India  companies;  to  which  may 
be  added,  though  of  very  inferior  magnitude, 
the  Hudson's  Bay  company. 

1.  The  South  Sea  Company.  During  the 
long  war  with  France  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne,  the  payment  of  the  sailors  of  the  royal 
navy  bring  neglected,  they  received  tickets  in- 
stead of  money,  and  were  frequently  obliged, 
by  their  necessities,  to  sell  those  tickets  to  ava- 
ricious men  at  a  discount  of  10  and  sometimes 
50  per  rent.  By  this  and  other  means,  the 
debts  of  the  nation  unprovided  for  by  parlia- 
ment, and  which  amounted  to  !>,  171,321/.  fell 
into  the  hands  of  these  usurers.  On  which 
Mr.  Harley,  at  that  time  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, and  afterwards  earl  of  Oxford,  pro- 
posed a  scheme  to  allow  the  proprietors  of  these 
debts  and  deficiencies  6  per  cent,  per  annum, 
and  to  incorporate  them  tor  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying on  a  trade  to  the  South  Sea ;  and  they 
were  accordingly  incorporated  under  the  title  of 
the  Governor  and  Company  of  Merchants  of 
Great  Britain  trading  to  the  South  Seas,  and 
other  parts  of  America,  and  for  encouraging 
the  Fishery,  kc. 

Though  this  company  seemed  formed  for  the 
sake  of  commerce,  the  ministry  never  thought 
set  ionsly,  during  the  course  of  the  war,  about 
inaking'any  settlement  on  the  coast  of  South 
America,  which  was  what  flattered  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  people  ;  nor  was  it  ever  car- 
ried into  execution  by  this  company.  Other 
suim  were  lent  to  the  government  in"  the  reign 
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of  Anne.  In  the  reign  of  George  1.  the  in- 
terest of  the  whole  was  reduced  to  o  per  cent. 
The  company  kept  decaying,  however,  till 
about  the  year  1 773. 

By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  business  of  the 
French  Assientu  company,  which  was  to  fur- 
nish the  Spanish  West  Indies  with  negroes, 
was  resigned  to  the  English,  in  favour  of  the 
South  Sea  company,  which,  hv  this  turn,  re- 
lieved itself  from*  its  languishing  situation, 
became  in  a  condition  to  vie  with  the  most 
flourishing  companies  of  commerce  in  Eng- 
land. The  South  Sea  company,  w  ho,  without 
changing  their  name,  took  on  them  the  As- 
siento,  or  farm  of  negroes,  preserved  the  same 
establishment,  until  the  peace  of  Aix-la-( "ha- 
pelle,  in  17  1* ;  and  their  vessels  disembarked 
their  negroes,  which  thev  had  purchased 
through  all  the  coasts  of  Africa  within  their 
grant,  at  Buenos  Ay  res. 

The  company,  it  is  certain,  set  ont  with 
good  success  ;  and  there  was  room  to  hope  still 
better;  since,  besides  that  the  value  of  their 
stock,  the  first  five  years,  rose  faster,  in  pro- 
portion, than  that  of  any  other  company  ;  his 
majesty,  after  purchasing  10,000/.  sterling 
therein,  was  pleased  to  condescend  to  l>e  their 
governor,  or  first  director.  This  company  is 
under  the  management  of  a  sub-governor,  de. 
putygovernor,  and  twenty-one  directors, 
chosen  every  three  vears  ;  for  which  a  qualifi- 
cation of  2000/.  stock  is  sufficient,  and  for  an 
elector  5<MI/. 

2.  The  East  India  Company.  The  first,  or 
as  it  is  called  the  Old  East  India  Company,  was 
established  by  a  charter  from  queen  Elizabeth 
in  I  GOO ;  but  for  some  time  the  partners  seem 
to  have  traded  with  separate  stocks,  though 
only  in  the  ships  belonging  to  the  whole  com- 
pany. In  1612,  they  joined  their  stocks  into 
one  common  capital ;  and  though  their  charter 
w  as  not  as*  yet  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament, 
it  was  looked  upon  in  that  early  period  to  he 
sufficiently  valid,  and  nobody  ventured  to  in- 
terfere with  their  trade.  At  this  time  their  ca- 
pital amounted  to  about  7 10,000/.  and  the 
shares  were  as  low  as  50/.  Their  trade  was 
in  general  successful,  notwithstanding  some 
heavy  losses  chiefly  sustained  through  the  ma- 
lice of  the  (hitch  Bast  India  company.  In 
process  of  time,  however,  it  came  to  be  under- 
stood that  a  royal  charter  could  not  by  itself 
convey  an  exclusive  privilege  to  traders,  and 
the  company  was  reduced  to  distress  by  reason 
of  the  multftude  of  interlopers  who  carried  off 
the  most  uf  their  trade.  This  continued  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the 
whole  of  that  of  James  II.  and  part  of  William 
III.  when  in  1(598  a  proposal  was  made  to 
parliament  for  advancing  the  sum  of  2,000,0001, 
to  government,  on  condition  of  erecting  the 
subscribers  into  a  new  company  with  exclusive 
privileges.  The  old  company  endeavoured  to 
prevent  the  appearance  of  such  a  formidable 
rival,  by  offering  government  700,000/.  nearly 
the  amount  of  their  capital  at  that  time  ;  but 
such  were  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  that  the 
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larger  sum,  though  at  eight  per  rout,  interest, 
was  preferred  to  the  smaller  at  one  half  the 
ex pence. 

fhus  were  two  E.ist  India  companies  erect- 
ed in  the  same  kingdom,  which  couhi  not  hut 
he  very  prejudicial  to  each  other.  Through 
the  negligence  of  those  who  prepared  the  act 
of  parliament  also,  the  new  company  »as  not 
obliged  to  unite  in  a  joint-stock.  'J  he  conse- 
quence of  this  was,  that  a  few  private  traders, 
whose  subscriptions  scarce  exceeded  J-'W/.  in- 
sisted on  a  ri&rltt  of  trading  separately  at  their 
own  risk.  Thus  a  kind  of  third  company  was 
established  ;  and  by  their  mutual  contentions 
with  one  another,  all  the  three  were  drought  to 
the  brink  of  ruin.  Upon  a  subsequent  occa- 
sion, in  1700,  a  proposal  was  made  to  parlia- 
ment for  putting  the  trade  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  regulated  company,  and  thus  laying 
it  in  some  measure  open.  This,  however,  was 
opposed  by  the  company,  who  represented  in 
strong  terms  the  mischiefs  likely  to  arise  from 
such  a  proceeding.  In  1 7*'—  the  companies 
were  in  some  measure  united  by  an  indenture 
tripartite,  to  which  the  queen  was  the  third 
party;  and  in  1 705S,  thev  were,  by  act  of  par- 
liament, perfectly  consolidated  into  one  com- 
pany by  their  present  name  of  The  United  Com* 

Fany  of  .Merchants  trading  to  the  East  Indies, 
nto  this  act  it  was  thought  worthy  to  insert  a 
clause.allowing  the  separate  traders  tocontinuc 
their  traflic  till  Michaelmas  IJH,  hut  at  the 
same  time  empowering  the  directors,  upon 
three  years'  notice,  to  redeem  their  capital  of 
7200/.  and  thereby  convert  the  whole  capital 
of  the  company  into  a  joint  stock.  By  the 
same  act,  the  capital  of  the  company,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  new  loan  to  government,  was 
augmented  from  2,000,000/'.  to  3,300,000/. 
In  1 7 13,  another  million  was  advanced  to  go- 
vernment. But  this  being  raised,  not  by  a  call 
upon  the  proprietors,  but  by  sidling  annuities 
and  contracting  bond-debts,  it  did  not  augment 
the  stock  upon  which  the  proprietors  could 
claim  a  dividend.  Thus,  however,  their  trad- 
ing stock  was  augmented;  it  being  equally 
liable  with  the  other  3/200,000/.  to  the  losses 
sustained,  and  debts  contracted  by  the  com- 
pany in  the  prosecution  of  their  mercantile 
projects.  From  I7H,  this  company,  being 
freed  from  all  competitors,  ami  fully  established 
in  the  monopoly  of  the  English  commerce  to 
the  East  Indies  carried  on  a  successful  trade; 
and  from  their  profits  made  annually  a  mo- 
derate dividend  to  their  proprietors. 

From  this  period  the  East  India  company 
has  occupied  a  very  important  station  in  the 
commercial  interests  of  this  country  ;  and  ail 
account  of  the  various  legislative  provisions 
which  have  been  made  for  its  support  and  re- 
gulation may  he  found  incorporated  in  most  of 
the  historiesof  England. 

The  amount  of  all  goods  sold  at  the  East 
India  company's  sales,  from  March  1,  l50.">, 
to  March  1,  ISif.,  was  8,701,4121.  The  re- 
venues in  India  for  the  year  lMlfi-7,  was 
1  l*tJ  17  The  charges  there  in  the  same 


period,  Ifi.SO  1,010/.  Deficiency,  1,9.16,7711 
Actual  receipts  in  (ireat  Britain  for  one  year, 
ending  March  I,  IM>7,  13,2*3,527/.  "Pay- 
ments here  in  the  same  time,  I2,77>.jN- 
('ash  in  the  treasury,  March  I,  ltJ07,  *** 

dii,u7*/.  hi*.  *i</. 

The  company  is  under  the  management  of 
twenty-four  directors,  elected  by  the  proprietor* 
of  the.  company's  stock,  who  hold  1000/.  or 
upwards.  Such  proprietors  are  likewise  enti- 
tled to  vote  on  all  occasions,  in  tl»e  quarterly 
and  special  general  courts  of  the  company. 

The  possessor  of  1000/,  stock  lias  one  vote: 
3000/  two  votes  ;  0000/.  three  votes  ;  I0,000£ 
four  votes.  The  number  of  proprietors  entitled 
to  vote,  on  the  8th  of  April,  1*00,  was  2163, 
and  the  number  of  votes  25*32. 

For  some  interesting  though  alarming  parti- 
culars relative  to  the  finances  of  this  com  piny 
and  the  progress  of  its  debt,  see  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, vol.  iv.  p.  312. 

3.  Hudson's  Hay  Company.  The  wt 
countries  which  surround  Hudson's  bay 
abound  with  animals  whose  furs  and  skins  are 
excellent,  being  far  superior  in  quality  to  thott 
found  in  less  northerly  regions.  In  1670,  a 
charter  was  granted  to  a  company,  irhich  don 
not  consist  of  above  nine  or  ten  persons,  for  tin- 
exclusive  trade  to  this  bay ;  and  they  have  acted 
under  it  ever  since  with  great  benefit  to  throw 
selves.  The  company  employ  four  ships  and 
130  seamen.  They  have  several  tort.*,  vix. 
Prince  of  Wales's  fort,  Churchill  river,  Nelson, 
New  Severn,  and  Albany,  which  stand  on  the 
west  side  of  the  bay,  and  are  garrisoned  by  l*> 
men.  The  French,  in  May  17^2,  took  and 
destroyed  these  forts,  and  the  settlement*.  Six. 
valued  at  500,000/.  They  export  commodities 
to  the  value  of  10,000/.  and  bring  home  returns 
to  the  value  of  2l»,3 10/.  which  yield  to  the 
venue  373J/.  This  include*  the  fishery  ia 
Hudson's  Hay.  This  commerce,  small  as  it  is 
allords  immense  profits  to  the  company,  and 
even  some  advantages  to  Great  Britain  in  gene- 
ral:  for  the  commodities  we  exchange  with 
the  Indians  for  their  skins  and  furs  are  all  nu- 
nufactured  in  Britain  ;  and  as  the  Indians  are 
not  very  nice  in  their  choice,  such  things  are 
sent  of  which  we  have  the  greatest  plenty,  and 
which,  in  the  mercantile  phrase,  are  draft 
with  us.  And  although  the  workmanship  hap- 
pens to  be  in  many  respects  so  deficient,  that 
no  civilized  people  would  take  it  orf  our  hands 
it  may  be  admired  among  the  Indians.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  the  skins  and  furs  we  brine 
from  Hudson's  Bay  enter  largely  into  our  ma- 
nufactures, and  afford  us  materials  for  trading 
with  many  nations  of  Europe  to  great  advan- 
tage. These  circumstances  tend  to  prove  in- 
contestably  the  immense  benefit  that  would  re- 
sult to  tireat  Britain,  by  throwing  open  tlie 
trade  to  Hudson's  Bay,  since  even  in  its  present 
restrained  state  it  is  so  advantageous.  'I  bi* 
company,  it  is  probable,  do  not  find  their  lrai'»* 
so  advantageous  now  as  it  was  before  we  pot 
possession  of  Canada.  The  only  attempt  :n-v-< 
to  trade  with  Labrador  has  been  directed 
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wards  the  fishery,  the  annual  produce  of  which 
exceed*  4i\(KMH. 

Sierra  Leone  Company.     See  Sierra 
Leone. 

Company  (Rule  of).    See  FELLOWSHIP. 

To  Co'mpany.  p.  a.  (frtun  the  noun.)  To 
accompany  ;  to  be  associated  with  (Shak- 
tpctirc). 

To  Co'mpany.  p.  ft.  To  associate  one's  self 
with  (Corinthians). 

COMPARABLE,  a.  (from  compare.) 
Worthy  to  be  compared;  of  equal  regard 
(stdditon). 

COMPARABLY,  ad.  (from  comparable.) 
1  n  a  manner  worthy  to  be  compared  (t Votlon). 

COMPA'RATBS.  ».  (from  compare.)  In 
log-ick,  the  two  things  compared  to  one  an- 
other. 

COMPARATIVE,  a.  (comparative,  Lat.) 
1.  Estimated  hy  comparison;  not  absolute; 
not  positive  (Bentley).  2.  Having  the  power 
of  comparing  (Gianville).  3.  (In  grammar.) 
The  comparative  degree  expresses  more  of  any 
quantity  in  one  thing  than  in  another ;  as,  the 
right  l»and  is  the  stronger. 

Comparative  anatomy.     Zootomy:  or 
the   dissection  of  other  animal  bodies  than  that 
of  man,  to  compare  them   with   the  human;  a 
study  of  great  importance  to  the  medical  and  chi- 
rurgical  pupil,  and  leu  attended   to   than  it  de- 
serves to  be.    It  is  from  an  ignorance  of  this 
brauch  of  science  that  persons  of  tolerably  good 
education  are  apt  to  conceive  (hat  the  system  or 
mode  of  operation   actually  b:fore   them,  is  the 
only  system  that  could  hare  been  devised  for  pro- 
ducing  the  eRect  exhibited;   instead  of  which  the 
vast  variety   of  systems  or  modes   of  operation, 
evinced   in    the    structure    of    different  animals 
and  vegetables,  by  means  of  which  the  very  same 
result    is    accomplished,     prove  incontrovcrtibly, 
that  the  great  Author  of  nature,  in  employing  one 
system    rather  than  another,  docs  not  employ  it 
because  it  is  the  only  system  present  to  bis  un- 
limited  survey,   or  the   ooly  system   that  could 
answer  the  end  proposed,  but  merely  that  out  of 
an   infinite  variety  of  systems  all  equally  compe- 
tent   and    equally   present,   he   must  necessarily 
make  a  choice,  and  can  only  employ  one  of  them 
at   one  time  and  for  one  purpose.    The  existence 
of  a  heart  and  the  alternate  contraction  and  dilata- 
tion of  the  muscular   tunics   of  the  arteries,  are 
supposed   by  the  greater  part  of  mankind  to  be 
actually  necessary  for  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
The  physiologist,  however,  by  the  use  of  zootomy, 
discovers  that  there  are  at  least  as  many  tribes 
of  animals,  if  not  more*  who  have  no  heart  what- 
ever, or  at  least  none  adapted  to  a  general  circu- 
lation, and  that  immense  numbers  of  animals  hare 
neither   muscular  fibre   nor   nerve.     The  double 
hearts  of  mammals  and  birds,  produce  the  double 
circulation   of   the   blood;    first  from   the  heart 
through    the   lungs,   and   next   from    the  heart 
through  the  remainder  of  the  body.    Yet  the  same 
double  circulation  is  produced  in   amphibials  and 
fishes,  and  many  inferior  animals  who  have  no- 
thing more  than  a  single  heart ;   that  is  nothing 
more  than  a  single  auricle  and  ventricle:   and  in 
others  where  there  is  no  heart  whatever ;  the  pro- 
pelling power  being  altogether  of  a  ditlercnt  de- 
scription, and  yet  as  competent  to  the  fulfilment 
of   its  object   as  that   resulting  from   an  arterial 
systole  and  titltole.     The  heart  of  fishei 


over,  propels  the  blood,  not  through  the  system 
at  large,  but  only  through  the  lungs  or  bronchia; 
while  the  snail,  on  the  contrary,  has  what  may 
be  called  a  corporeal  but  not  a  pulmonary  heart: 
it  propels  the  blood,  by  means  of  an  auricle  or 
ventricle,  over  the  system,  but  han  no  heart  for 
the  lungs.  While  again  in  all  coleopterous  in- 
sects, and  perhaps  in  all  others  that  arc  possessed 
of  wings,  the  single  heart,  or  auricle  and  ven- 
tricle, operates  in  both  directions,  and  is  sufficient 
to  produce  of  itself  the  same  kind  of  double  cir- 
culation that  is  traced  in  man,  quadrupeds,  the 
cetaceous  tribe,  and  birds,  by  the  machinery  of 
a  double  heart.  In  such  insects,  moreover,  both 
the  lungs  and  heart  are  equally  diffused  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  body ;  while  in  man  and 
all  other  mammals  both  the  lungs  and  heart  are 
confined  to  the  chest. 

In  the  srticle  Botany  we  have  observed  that 
the  vegetable  blood,  or  sap,  circulates  through 
the  vessels  of  the  plant  as  accurately  as  the  ani- 
mal blood  circulates  through  that  of  animals; 
and,  as  a  great  variety  of  experiments  would 
induce  us  to  1-elieve,  by  the  propelling  power  of 
a  regular  systole  and  diastole.  But  plants  have 
neither  brain  nor  heart,  neither  muscle  nor  nerve. 
We  are  ignorant  of  the  primum  mobile  of  ibis 
propulsion ;  we  know  it  to  be  a  cause  perfectly 
different  from  that  which  operates  in  the  higher 
classes  of  animals;  and  perhaps  in  every  class 
of  animals;  but  though  the  cause  be  widely  dif- 
ferent, we  see  the  very  same  effect  produced  as 
punctually  and  as  permanently. 

Sponge,  coral,  and  other  zoophytic  animals,  are 
supposed  to  derive  their  nutriment  from  suction 
or  capillary  attraction:  bnt  mere  capillary  at- 
traction  can  never  produce  an  accretion  of  the 
substance  that  constitutes  the  individual  animal, 
nor  convert  the  sea-water  on  which  it  feeds  into 
carbonat  of  lime  and  ammonia,  or  into  the  pecu- 
liar structure  and  powers  which  characterise  such 
apparently  insentient  worms. 

Yet  perhaps  neither  sponges  nor  corals,  nor  any 
animals  of  the    zoophytic  order,   are  insentient. 
From  our   limited   acquaintance  with   the  works 
of  nature  we  are  too  apt  to  ascribe  the  possession 
of  sense  and  perception  to  the  ergan  of  the  brain 
alone.    But  the  sootomist,   or   comparative  ana- 
tomist, traces  the  existence  of  these  qualities  in  a 
thouiand  instances,  in  which  the  brain  is  as  differ- 
ent from  the  common  substance  of  the  organ  we 
so  denominate,  as  this  organ  is  from  the  substance 
of  the  lungs ;  and  in  thousands  of  other  instances, 
in  which   there  is  no  organ  that   can  have  any 
pretensions  to  such  an  appellation.     In  man  and 
quadrupeds  the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain  is 
placed  exteriority,  and   the  ventricles,  situated  in 
the  whiter  part,  interiorly.      In  birds  and  fishes 
this  order  is  precisely  reversed :  for  here  the  ven- 
tricles   are  exterior,  and  the    corticlc  substance 
within.    The  reptile  tribes  have  very  little  brain ; 
and  what  they  have  they   may  often  be  dispos- 
sessed of  for  months,  and  still  continue  to  exist, 
particularly    the    tortoise    genus.     Most  insects 
have  no  brain  at  all,  but  only  a  small  nervous 
chord,   somcUiing    like    the  spinal   marrow,  but 
which,  nevertheless  is  not  marrow.     Polypes,  and 
hydatids,   have   unquestionably   neither  brain  nor 
nerves  ;    nor   have  any   nerves   been  discovered 
in  the  oyster.     This,  however,  if  we   had  space 
for  so  comprehensive  a  detail,  would   rather  lead 
us  to  the  general  subject  of  Physiology,  under 
which  article  we  shall  pursue   it  somewhat  mote 
at    larsje,    than    quadrate    with    that  individual 
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branch  of  physiology  which  is  comprehended  under 
tlu>  term  Zootomy,  or  Comparative  Anatomy. 

We  shall  proceed,  therefore,  to  oiler  a  summary 
view  of  those  chief  distinctions  which  occur  in 
the  dissection  of  animals  inferior  to  man  in  the 
various  classes  and  orders  of  quadrupeds,  birds, 
amphibials,  fishes,  insects,  and  worms. 

Quadruped*. 

All  animals  of  this  name  hare  a  covering  of 
hair,  wool,  fee.  to  defend  them  from  the  injuries 
of  the  weather,  which  varies  in  thickness  according 
Co  the  season  of  the  year,  and  difference  of  the 
climate:  thus  in  Russia  and  the  uorthern  countries, 
the  furs  are  very  thick  and  warm,  while  the 
little  Spanish  lap-dogs,  and  Barbary  cows,  have 
little  or  no  hair  at  all. 

The  cutis  and  cuticula  in  quadrupeds  are  dis- 
posed  much  in  the  same  way  ps  the  human,  but  are 
more  elastic;  immediately  under  this  there  is  a 
V2ry  thin  cutaneous  muscular  substance  called 
panniculus  carnosus  ;  which  is  common  to  all 
quadrupeds,  the  porcine  kind  excepted  ;  this  prin- 
cipally covers  the  trunk,  serving  to  shrivel  the 
skin,  in  order  to  drive  off  insects,  their  tails  and 
heads  not  b.ing  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  while 
their  extremities  are  employed  in  their  support 
and  progression. 

It  has  probably  been  from  observing  some  mus- 
cles of  the  human  body,  such  as  the  platysma  my- 
otdes,  cremaster,  and  front  nles,  and  the  collapsed 
tutiica  cellulosa  of  emaciated  subjects,  to  resemble 
this  thin  muscle,  that  some  of  the  older  anato- 
mists reckoned  such  a  panniculus  amorg  the  common 
teguments  of  the  human  body.  This  Crolus 
Stephanas  has  well  observed- 
Most  part  of  quadrupeds  want  clavicles,  where* 
by  their  anterior  extremities  fall  upon  their  chest, 
so  as  to  make  their  thorax  proportionally  nar- 
rower than  the  human.  This  small  distance  of 
their  anterior  extremities  is  very  necessary  for 
their  uniform  progression :  apes  indeed  and  squir- 
rels have  clavicles  to  allow  them  a  more  full  uso 
of  their  extremities  when  climbing,  but  when  they 
sit  down  on  all-four  they  walk  but  indifferently. 
Dog ;  and  the  Cvmnc  Tribe  generaUff. 
We  may  first  observe  of  this  animal,  as  indeed 
of  most  quadrupeds,  that  its  legs  are  much  shorter 
in  proportion  to  its  trunk  than  in  man,  the  length 
of  whose  steps  depends  entirely  on  the  length  of 
his  inferior  extremities;  however,  to  balance  this, 
the  trunk  of  the  animal  is  proportionally  longer 
and  smaller,  his  spine  more  flexible,  by  which  he 
is  able  at  each  step  to  bring  his  posterior  extremi- 
ties nearer  to  his  anterior.  His  commou  tegu- 
ments are  much  a-kin  to  those  of  other  quadru- 
peds, only  they  allow  little  or  no  passage  for 
sweat,  whence  when  he  is  overheated,  the  superfluous 
matter  finds  an  exit  by  the  salivary  glands,  for 
he  then  lolls  out  his  tongue  and  slavers  plentifully. 

The  pyramidal  muscles  are  wanting,  to  supply 
which  the  rectus  is  inserted  fleshy  into  the  os 
pubis. 

The  omentum  reaches  down  to  the  os  pubis, 
which,  considering  the  posture  of  the  animal,  we 
shall  find  to  be  a  wise  provision,  since  its  use  is 
to  separate  an  oily  liquor  for  lubricating  the  in- 
testines and  facilitating  their  peristaltic  motion. 

This  animal's  stomach,  though  pretty  much 
resembling  the  human  in  its  shape,  is  somewhat 
differently  situated.  It  lies  more  longitudinally,  as 
indeed  all  the  other  viscera  do,  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  shape  of  the  cavity  in  which 
they  arc  contained,  that  is,  its  inferior  orifice  is 
much  f"        down  with  respect  to  the  superior 


than  the  human  :  by  this  means  the  gross  food 
has  an  easier  passage  into  the  duodenum.  The 
ruga:  of  the  tunica  villosa  are  neither  so  large 
nor  situated  transversely  as  in  the  human,  but  go 
from  one  orifice  to  the  other ;  the  reason  of  which 
difference  is,  pcihaps,  that  they  might  be  in  less 
danger  of  being  hurt  by  the  hard  substances  this 
creature  frequently  feeds  upon,  and  for  the  ssrec 
reason  there  is  not  the  like  coaiction  at  their 
pylorus. 

The  intestines  of  this  animal  are  proportionally 
much  shorter  than  ours,  for  the  food  which  the* 
creatures  mostly  use  soon  dissolves,  and  thea 
putrifies ;  on  which  account  there  was  uo  occs- 
sion  for  a  long  tract  of  intestines  but  nr.  ib< 
contrary  that  it  should  be  quickly  thrown  out  of 
the  body:  the  same  is  to  be  observed  of  all  the 
carnivorous  animals.  The  muscular  coat  of  the 
intestines  is  also  stronger  than  the  human,  to 
protrude  the  hard  bones,  lest  they  should  stop 
somewhere  in  the  canal. 

The  valvulsc  connivences  are  less  numerous,  and 
in  a  longitudinal  direction. 

The  duodenum  differs  considerably  tn  Ha  s-tua. 
tion  from  the  human:  for  in  man  it  first  mounts 
from  the  pylorus  upwards,  backwards,  and  to  tike 
right  side,  then  passes  down  by  the  gall-bladder, 
and  inarching  over  the  right  kidney  and  superior 
part  of  the  psoas  muscles,  makes  a  curvature  ap- 
wards,  and  passes  over  the  back  bone  and  vena 
cava  inferior,  to  the  left  hypocbondrium,  where 
it  gets  through  the  omentum,  mesentery,  and  me- 
socolon to  commence  the  jejunum,  being  irmly 
tied  down  all  the  way,  the  biliary  and  pancreane 
ducts  entering  at  its  most  depending  port ;  where** 
in  the  dog  the  duodenum  is  fixed  at  the  pylons 
to  the  concave  surface  />f  the  liver,  and  hangs 
loose  and  pendulous  with  the  mesentery  back- 
wards into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  then  turn- 
ing up  again  is  fixed  to  the  back-bone  where  it 
ends  in  the  jejunum ;  the  bile  and  pancreatic 
juice  arc  poured  into  it  at  the  most  depending 
part ;  therefore  the  same  intention  seems  to  bait 
been  had  in  view  in  the  foimation  of  this  pert 
in  both,  viz.  the  giving  the  chyle,  after  the  liquors 
of  the  liver  and  pancreas  are  poured  into  it,  a 
disadvantageous  course,  that  so  it  might  be  the 
more  intimately  blended  with  the  humours  bd">>re 
its  entry  into  the  jejunum,  where  the  lacteal*  sie 
very  numerous:  and  thus  by  reason  of  their  dif- 
ferent posture,  the  same  design  (though  by  a 
very  ditierent  order  of  the  parts)  b  brought  about 
in  both. 

The  other  small  intestines  are  much  the  same 
with  ours,  only  shorter.  The  great  intestines  are 
also  shorter  and  less  capacious  than  in  the  hunsu 
body ;  and  we  take  it  for  a  general  rule,  that  til 
animals  that  live  on  vegetable  food  have  not  only 
their  small  intestines  considerably  longer,  by: 
also  their  great  ones  more  capacious  than  sack 
creatures  as  feed  on  other  animals.  Hence  saaa 
from  this  form  of  his  intestines  and  that  of  the 
teeth,  seems  to  have  been  originally  designed  fW 
feeding  on  vegetables,  and  still  the  roost  of  t  » 
food  and  all  his  drink  is  of  that  class. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  inte.linum  rectum  or 
verge  of  the  anus,  there  are  found  two  bags  «* 
paunches,  which  contain  a  most  abominable  fet-J 
mucus,  for  which  no  use  is  known,  unless  it  serve 
to  lubricate  the  strained  extremity  of  the  re  etas*, 
and  defend  it  against  the  asperity  of  the  here*, 
or  to  separate  some  liquor  that  might  otherwise 
prove  hurtful  to  their  bodies.  There  is  nottuwr. 
analogous  to  those  sac*  in  the  human  sui 
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unit'  we  reckon  tlie  mucilaginous  glands  that  are 
found  most  frequent  and  largest  about  the  lower 
pert  of  tlic  rectum. 

The  tujseniery  is  considerably  longer  than  in 
the  human  body.  The  spleen  differs  very  much, 
both  in  figure  and  situation.  It  is  more  oblong 
in'l  thin,  and  lies  more  according  to  the  length  of 
the  abdomen,  hke  the  pancreas. 

The  human  liver  has  no  fissures  or  divisions, 
unless  we  reckon  that  small  one  betwixt  the  two 
pybe,  where  the  large  vessels  enter :  whereas  in  the 
dog  and  all  other  animala  that  have  a  large  flexion 
in  their  spine,  as  lions,  leopards,  cats,  and  most 
others  of  the  feline  genus,  the  liv.r  and  lungs  are 
divided  into  a  great  many  lobes  by  deep  sections, 
reaching  tbe  large  blood-vessels,  which  in  great 
motions  of  tbe  back-bone  may  easily  slide  over  one 
toother,  and  so  arc  in  much  less  danger  of  being 
tarn  or  bruised,  than  if  they  were  formed  of  one 
entire  piece,  as  we  really  sre  it  in  horses,  cows,  and 
iMch  animals  as  have  their  back-bone  stiff  and  im- 
moveable. 

The  urinary  bladder  differs  considerably  from  the 
human,  and  especially  in  its  form,  which  is  pyra- 
miJaJ  or  pyriform  ;  a  shape  common  to  all  quadru- 
peds, except  the  ape  and  others  of  an  erect  posture. 
It  is,  moreover,  a  general  rule,  that  those  creatures 
that  fetd  upon  animal  food  have  their  bladder 
more  muscular  and  considerably  stronger,  and  less 
rapacious  than  those  that  live  on  vegetables,  such 
as  horses,  cows,  swine,  &c  whose  bladder  of  urine 
is  perfectly  membranous,  and  very  large. 

The  spermatic  vessels  are  much  the  same  way 

lite  scrotum  is  shorter  and  not  so  pendulous; 
this  it  has  in  common  with  all  the  dop;  kind  that 
wsnt  the  vesicube  seminales,  who  have  it  rlosely 
tucked  up,  that  the  seed  at  each  copulation  might 
the  sooner  be  brought  from  the  ttstes,  thus  in 
wme  measure  supplying  the  place  of  the  vesiculac 
teoiaalcs ;  for  the  course  of  the  seed  through  the 
vast  deferentia  is  thus  shortened  by  placing  the 
secerning  vessels  nearer  the  excretory  organs.  This 
at  the  s*me  I -me  explains  tie  rcasm  why  this 
creature  is  so  tedious  in  copulation. 

The  uterus  of  multifarious  animbls  is  little  more 
tHan  a  continuation  of  their  vagina,  only  separated 
from  it  by  a  final!  ring  or  valve.  From  the  uterus 
two  long  canals  mount  upon  the  loins,  in  which 
the  fetuses  are  lodged  j  these  are  divided  into  dif- 
ferent sacs,  which  are  strongly  constricted  betwixt 
each  fetus,  yet  these  roarctions  give  way  in  the 
time  of  bti  th.  From  these  go  out  the  tvhx  Fullo. 
pitntr,  so  that  the  ovaria  come  to  lodge  pretty 
near  tbe  kidneys. 

The  disposition  and  situation  of  the  mammx 
*ary  in  animals,  as  they  bear  one  or  more  young. 
Thase  of  tbe  uniparous  kind  have  them  placed 
between  the  posterior  extremities,  which  in  them 
is  the  highest  part  of  their  bodies,  whereby  their 
young  get  at  them  without  the  inconvenience  of 
kneeling;  nevertheless,  when  the  creatures  aie 
of  ua  great  sixe,  and  their  breast  large,  as  in 
sheep,  the  young  ones  are  to  take  this  poature. 
Ia  muliiparous  animals  they  must  have  a  great 
number  of  nipples,  that  their  several  young  ones 
tr;  >  have  room  at  the  same  time,  and  these  dis- 
posed over  both  thorax  and  abdomen  :  and  the 
creatures  generally  lie  down  when  their  young 
•re  to  be  suckled,  that  they  may  give  them  the 
roost  favourable  situation.  Whence  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  from  any  superior  fitnrss  of  the 
vessels  at  certain  places,  Tor  giving  a  proper  nou- 
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rishment  to  the  child  that  the  breasts  arc  so  placed  n 
women,  as  we  find  them,  but  really  from  that  situation 
being  the  most  convenient,  both  for  mother  and 
infant. 

The  heart  is  situated  with  its  point  almost  di- 
rectly downwards,  according  to  the  creature's 
posture,  and  is  but  very  little  inclined  to  the  left- 
side. Its  point  is  much  sharper,  and  its  shape 
more  conoidal  than  the  human.  Here  the  names 
of  right  and  left  ventricles  are  proper  enough, 
though  not  so  in  the  human,  which  ought  rather 
to  be  called  anterior  and  posterior,  or  superior  and 
inferior.  The  animal  has  the  vena  cava  of  a  con- 
siderable length  within  tie  thorax,  having  nearly 
the  whole  length  of  the  heart  to  run  over  ere  it 
gets  at  the  sinus  Lowerianus  dexter.  In  men,  as 
soon  as  it  pierces  the  diaphragm,  it  enters  the 
pericardium,  which  is  firmly  attached  to  it,  and 
immediately  gets  into  the  sinus  Lowerianus;  which 
sinus  in  the  human  subject,  by  the  oblique  situ- 
ation of  the  heart,  is  almost  contiguous  to  the 
diaphragm,  and  by  this  we  discover  that  several 
author*  have  taken  their  delineations  of  the  human 
heart  from  brutes,  which  is  easily  detected  bu  the 
shape  and  situation  of  the  heart,  and  long  vena 
cava  within  Use  thorax. 

We  look  on  it  as  a  general  "rule,  that  all  quadru- 
peds, as  having  occasion  to  gather  their  food  from 
the  ground,  arc  provided  with  longer  necks  than 
man;  but  as  a  long  neck  not  only  gives  the  ad. 
vantage  of  a  long  lever  to  the  weight  of  the  head, 
but  when  the  animal  is  gathering  his  food,  makes 
the  brain  in  danger  of  being  oppressed  with  too 
great  a  quantity  of  blood,  by  the  liquor  in  these 
arteries  having  the  benefit  of  a  descent,  while 
that  in  the  veins  must  remount  a  considerable 
way '  contrary  to  its  own  gravity,  it  was  therefore 
necessary  that  a  part  of  the  length  of  the  neck 
should  be  supplied  by  the  length  of  the  jaws. 
Thus  we  see  horses,  cows,  &c.  who  have  no  occa- 
sion for  opening  their  mouths  very  wide,  yet  have 
long  jaws.  Bull  dogs  indeed,  and  such  animals 
as  have  orcasion  for  very  strong  jaws,  must  of 
necessity  have  them  short ;  because  the  longer 
they  are,  the  resistance  to  be  overcome  acts  with 
a  longer  lever.  Another  exception  to  this  ge- 
neral rule  is,  such  animals  as  are  furnished  with 
something  analogous  to  hands  to  convey  their 
food  to  their  mouths.  t  The  teeth  of  this  creature 
plainly  show  it  to  be  of  the  carnivorous  kind,  for 
there  are  none  of  them  made  for  grinding  their 
food,  but  only  for  tearing  and  dividing  it.  Even 
its  posterior  teeth  are  not  formed  with  rough 
briad  surfaces  as  ours  are;  but  are  made  consi- 
derably sharper,  and  press  ever  one  another 
when  the  mouth  is  shut,  that  so  they  may  take 
the  firmer  hold  of  whatever  comes  betwixt  them. 

The  tongue,  in  consequence  of  the  length  of 
the  jaws,  is  inu  h  longer  than  ours ;  and  as  this 
creature  feeds  with  his  head  in  a  depending  pos- 
ture, the  morsel  just  taken  in  would  always  be  in 
danger  of  falling  out  of  the  mouth,  were  it  not 
for  several  prominences  placed  most'y  at  the 
root  of  the  tongue,  and  crooked  backwards  in 
such  a  manner,  as  to  allow  any  thing  to  press 
easily  down  to  the  jaws,  but  to  hinder  its  return. 
In  some  ammals  who  feed  on  living  creatures, 
these  under  hooks  arc  still  more  conspicuous, 
especially  in  several  large  fishes,  where  they  al- 
most rival  the  teeth  in  the  fore  part  of  their  mouth, 
a  d  are  nearly  as  firm  snd  strong. 

In  this  subject  there  is  no  uvula,  but  then  the 
epiglo.tis,   when  pressed  down,  covers  the  whole 
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rima  entirety,  and  naturally  continues  so;  there 
is  therefore  a  ligament  or  rather  muscle  tlt.it 
comes  from  the  os  hyotdes  and  root  of  the  tongue 
tliat  i*  inserted  into  that  part  of  the.  epiglottis, 
where  it  is  articulated  with  the  cricoid  cartilage, 
which  serves  to  raise  it  from  the  rima,  though 
not  so  strongly  but  that  it  may  with  a  small 
force  be  clipped  down  again.  If  then  in  all  such 
animals  as  have  no  uvula,  the  epiglottis  is  so  order- 
ed as  to  be  capable  of  covering  the  rima  entirely, 
And  if  in  man  the  epiglottis  cannot  be  so  pressed 
backwards  and  downwards,  as  to  shut  up  the  glottis 
perfectly,  but  leaves  a  space  that  can  be  exactly 
filled  up  by  tic  uvula,  we  may  very  reasonably 
conclude  that  the  use  of  this  part  is  to  supply 
tnis  deficiency  in  tliL'  epiglottis. 

The  nose  is  generally  longer  than  in  mnn,  and 
its  external  passage  much  narrower.  The  in- 
ternal structure  is  also  better  adapted  for  nn 
acute  smelling,  having  a  larger  convoluted  sur- 
face on  which  the  membrana  scheideriara  is 
spread,  and  this  is  to  be  observed  in  most  qua- 
drupeds, who  have  the  ossa  spongiosa  commonly 
larg*,  and  these  too  divided  into  a  urcat  number 
of  excessively  line  thin  lamella;.  The  elephant) 
which  has  a  head  pretty  large  in  proportion  to  its 
body,  has  the  greatest  part  of  it  taken  up  with 
the  cavity  of  the  nose  and  frontal  sinusses,  which 
last  extend  almost  over  their  whole  head,  and 
leaves  but  a  small  cavity  for  their  brains.  A  very 
nice  sense  of  smelling  was  not  so  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  man,  who  has  judgment  and  experi- 
ence to  direct  him  in  the  choice  of  his  food; 
whereas  brutes,  who  have  only  their  senses,  must 
have  these  of  necessity  acute,  sonic  having  one 
sense  in  greater  perfection  than  others,  according 
to  their  different  way  of  life.  We  not  only  con- 
elude  ii  priori,  from  the  large  expanded  membrana 
acheideriana  thai  their  sense  of  smelling  is  verv 
BCUte,  but  we  find  it  so  by  cows  and  horses  distin- 
guishing so  readily  betwixt  noxious  and  wlioksome 
herbs,  which   they  do  principally  by  this  sense. 

The  external  car  in  different  quadrep.ds  is  dif- 
ferently framed,  hut  always  calculated  to  the 
animal's  manner  of  life :  in  shape  it  commonly 
resembles  the  oblique  section  of  a  cone  from  mar 
the  apex  to  the  basis.  Hares  and  such  other 
animals  as  are  daily  exposed  to  insults  from 
beasts  of  prey,  have  Wye  ears  directed  back- 
wards, their  eyes  warning  them  of  any  danger 
before;  rapacious)  animals,  en  the  other  hand, 
have-  their  cars  placed  directly  forwards,  as  we 
see  i.l  the  lion,  cat,  tScc.  The  slow  hounds  and 
Other  animals  that  are  designed  to  bear  most 
distinctly  tin*  sounds  coming  from  below,  have 
tli  -ir  ears  hanging  downwards.  Man  again,  who 
must  equally  hear  s<  unds  coming  from  all  quar- 
ters, but  especially  such  as  are  sent  from  about 
his  own  height,  lias  his  external  ear  placed  in  a 
vortical  manner,  somewhat  turned  forward.  In 
short,  wherever  we  sec  a  speciality  in  the  make 
of  this  organ  in  any  creature,  we  may  with  very  little 
reflection  discover  this  form  to  he  more  convenient  for 
thai  creature  than  another.  There  are  some  differ- 
ences to  be  observed  in  the  structure  of  the  in- 
ternal ear  in  different  animals ;  but  wc  know  so  very 
little  of  the  use  of  the  particular  parts  of  that  organ 
in  the  human  subject,  that  it  is  altogether  impossible  to 
assign  reasons  fir  these  variations  in  other  creatures. 

All  quadrupeds  have  at  the  internal  ranthus  of 
the  eve  a  strong  firm  membrane  with  a  e.irtili- 
ginmtS  edge,  which  may  be  made  to  cover  some 
part  of    their  eye,    and  this   Ls  greater    01   les.S  ill 


different  animals,  as  their  eyes  are  more  or 
exposed  to  dangers  in  searching  after  their  feed: 
this  membrana  nietitans,  as  it  is  called,  is  not 
very  large  in  this  animal ;  cows  and  horses  hive 
it  so  large  as  to  cover  one  half  of  the  e\e 
like  a  curtain,  and  at  ihe  same  time  is  lran*pj. 
rent  enough  to  allow  abundance  of  the  rays  d 
light  to  pass  through  it;  fishes  have  a  cuticle  al- 
ways over  their  eyes,  as  they  are  ever  in  dan^r 
in  that  inconstant  element.  In  this  then  wc  rmy 
also  observe  a  sort  of  gradation. 

All  quadrupeds  have  a  seventh  muscle  belong- 
ing to  the  eye.  called  suspensorius.  Il  iUITOUCih 
almost  the  whole  optic  nerve,  and  is  fixed  int.* 
the  sclerotic  coat  as  others  are ;  its  use  is  w 
sustain  the  weight  of  the  globule  of  the  eye,  and 
prevent  the  optic  nerve  being  too  much  strcir!:<=d. 
without  obliging  the  four  straight  muscles  to  be 
in  a  continual  contraction,  which  would  be  rncc-n- 
renient.  At  the  same  time  this  muscle  may  be 
brought  to  assist  anv  of  the  other  four,  bv  c»us- 
ing  one  particular  portion  of  it  to  act  at  a  time. 

The  next  thing  to  be  remarked  is  the  figure  of 
the  pupil,  which  is  different  in  different  ammils, 
but  always  exactly  accommodated  to  the  crea- 
ture's way  of  life.  Man  has  it  circular  for  e«t> 
vious  reasons ;  an  ox  has  il  transverse,  to  like 
in  a  larger  view  of  his  food  :  cats  again  have  tbtixs 
somewhat  perpendicular,  (but  can  alter  it  pret'.y 
much)  for  a  similar  reason,  and  so  of  the  rest; 
the  pupil  of  different  animals  varies  in  width, 
according  as  the  internal  organs  of  vision  ire 
mere  or  less  acute ;  thus  cats  and  owls  who  s**A 
their  prey  in  the  night,  or  in  dirk  places  (anS" 
consequently  must  have  their  eyes  so  formed  as 
that  a  few  rays  of  light  may  make  a  lively  im- 
pression on  the  retina),  have  their  pupils  m  day 
time  contracted  into  a  very  narrow  space,  is  i 
great  number  of  rays  would  oppress  their  rnce 
organs,  while  in  the  night  they  dilate  consider- 
ably. In  the  same  way  when  the  retina  is  in- 
flamed, a  great  number  of  rays  of  light  weuW 
occasion  a  painful  sensation,  therefore  the  pupd 
is  contracted;  on  the  contrary,  in  dying  peopi?. 
or  in  a  beginning  amaurosis,  it  is  greatly  ddit  4. 
as  the  eyes  on  sueh  occasions  are  very  d.tficua  t 
ulli'cted,  and  as  it  were  insensible. 

The  posteriorr  part  of  the  choroid  coat,  wide! 
is  called  tapelum,  is  of  different  colours  in  dirtr- 
ent  creatines.  Oxen  feeding  mostly  on  grass  lace 
this  membrane  of  a  green  colour,  that  it  may  rc- 
llect  upon  the  retina  all  the  rays  of  light  mbiek 
come  from  objects  of  that  colour,  while  othrr  nys 
are  obscured;  thus  the  animal  sees  its  food  belter 
than  other  objects.  Cats  and  owls  have  tbt-ir  Unr. 
turn  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  for  the  wine  rei- 
sons  have  the  pupil  very  dilatable,  and  their  orja-4 
of  vision  acute;  and  we  shall  rind  that  all  aanr^j 
sec  more  or  less  distinctly  in  the  dark,  acconlirsg 
as  their  tapetum  approaches  nearer  to  a  white  « 
black  colour.  Thus  dogs  who  have  it  of  a  grey- 
ish colour  distinguish  objects  better  in  the  n  gM 
than  man,  whose  tapetum  is  dark  brown,  and  *&e, 
I  believe,  sees  worst  in  the  dark  of  any  creature, 
it  being  originally  designed  that  he  should  reit  frwi 
all  kinds  of  employments  in  the  night-time.  Tbt 
difference  then  of  the  colour  of  the  t&prttm.  a 
indeed  the  fabric  of  any  other  part  in  d.nVrrat 
creatures,  always  depends  on  some  particular 
vantage  accruing  to  the  an:mal  in  its  p*scvi-ir 
manner  cf  life  from  this  singularity. 

The  brain  in  all  quadrupeds  i*  proportiowsIN 
much  smaller  than  in  mam    The  reason  cf  »•  » 
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■ay  he,  that  as  quadrupeds  fur  the  most  part  seek 
ik-.r  food  with  their  heads  in  a  depending  posture, 
this  situation  would  make  it  very  inconvenient  for 
Ibr  brain  itself  to  send  its  animal  spirits  (or  its  in- 
fluence and  energy,  be  it  what  it  will)  through  the 
nerves,  so  that  it  was  necessary  they  should  be 
supplied  from  son:cwherc  else,  and  consequently 
there  was  no  reason  for  the  brain  itself  being  of  a 
great  bulk. 

The  structure  of  the  brain  differs  but  very  little  in 
ill  quadrupeds,  and  it  is  hence  needless  to  pursue 
liiis  subject  any  farther. 

Ruminant  Kind, 

The  next  tribe  of  quadrupeds  we  have  proposed 
to  consider  is  the  ruminant  kind,  of  which  we  have 
aa  example  in  the  cow,  and  accordingly  shall  take  the 
faus  of  the  animal  in  utero,  that  we  may  first  remark 
some  things  that  are  peculiar  to  it  in  that  state,  and 
afterwards  proceed  to  examine  the  peculiarity  of  its 
viscera. 

The  form  of  a  cow's  uterus  differs  from  the  human, 
k>  baring  two  pretty  large  cornua.  This  is  common 
to  it  with  other  brutes,  fur  a  bitch  has  two  long  cor- 
am uteri;  but  these  again  differ  (as  being  roulti- 
parous  aud  uniparous)  in  this,  that  in  the  bitch's  eor- 
aaa  the  fetuses  are  contiined,  whereas  here  there  is 
oaly  part  of  the  sccundines,  being  mostly  the  allan- 
toic with  the  included  liquor.  The  muscular  fibres 
of  the  uterus  are  more  easily  discovered  ;  its  internal 
surface  has  a  great  number  of  spongy,  oblong,  pro- 
t'lU-rant,  glandular  bodies  fixed  to  it  by  a  fine  mem- 
brane: these  are  composed  of  several  large  vessels 
of  the  uterus  terminating  here.  These  are  very 
"nail,  and  sometimes  not  to  be  observed  at  all.  In 
aa  impregnated  uterus  we  can  easily  press  out  of 
ibem  a  chylous  mucilaginous  liquor ;  they  are  com- 
posed of  a  great  many  processes  or  digiti,  and  deep 
caserns  answering  to  as  many  processes  and  caverns 
of  the  placenta.  Their  resemblance  has  occasioned 
the  name  of  papillae  to  be  given  them,  and  hence  it 
wis  that  Hippocrates  was  induced  to  believe,  that  the 
fetus  sucked  in  utero.  Jt  is  rot  easy  to  determine, 
whether  the  uterus  grows  thicker  or  thinner  in  the 
time  of  gestation.  The  membranes  it  is  plain  (by 
the  stretching  of  the  parts)  must  be  made  thinner, 
but  then  it  is  as  evident,  that  the  vessels  are  at  that 
unic  enlarged,  upon  which  principally  the  thickness 
of  any  part  depend. ;  so  there  scorns  to  be  as  much 
gainrd  the  one  way,  as  lost  the  other.  The  os  uteri 
is  entirely  shut  up  by  a  glutinous,  mucilaginous  sub- 
stance, that  is  common  to  the  females  of  all  creatures 
when  with  young;  by  this  the  external  air  is  ex- 
cluded, which  would  soon  make  the  liquors  corrupt; 
it  also  prevents  the  inflammation  of  the  membranes, 
and  the  hazard  of  abortion.  By  this  means  al.o  the 
lips  of  the  womb  are  kept  from  growing  together, 
•"  eh  i  ■.hi.rwif.e  they  would  certainly  at  this  time  do. 
There  are  mucous  glands  placed  here  to  secern  this 
gluten,  which  on  the  breaking  of  the  membranes  with 
the  contained  waters  produces  a  soap  that  lubricates 
and  washes  the  parts,  and  makes  them  easily  yield. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  ox  tribe  as  a 
ruminant  animal.  There  are  no  denies  incisores 
Ht  th«  upper  jaw,  but  the  gums  are  pretty  hard, 
their  tongue  rough,  and  they  supply  this  defect 
by  wrapping  their  tongue  round  a  tuft  of  grass, 
so  pressing  it  against  the  upper  jaw  keep  it 
stretched,  and  cut  it  with  the  teeth  of  the  under- 
jaw;  then,  without  chewing,  throw  it  down  into 
ih*f  orsophngus,  which,    in   these   creatures,  con- 


sists of  a  double  row  of  spiral  fibres  decussating  one 
another.  AH  animals  wliich  ruminate  must  have  more' 
ventricles  than  one,  some  two,  some  three,  our  pre- 
sent subject  has  no  less  than  four.  The  food  is 
carried  directly  down  into  the  first,  which  lies  upon 
the  left  side  aud  is  the  largest  of  all ;  it  is  called  ycrj 
ventriculus,  and  *o«X<a  by  way  of  eminence.  It  is 
what  is  called  by  the  general  name  of  paunch  by  the 
vulgnr.  There  are  no  rugne  upon  its  internal  surface; 
ths  food,  by  the  force  of  its  muscular  coat,  and  the 
liquors  poured  in  here,  is  sufficiently  macerated,  after 
which  it  ij  forced  up  hence  by  the  oesophagus  into 
the  mouth,  and  there  it  is  made  very  small  by  masti- 
cation; this  is  what  is  properly  called  chewing  the 
cud  or  rumination  ;  after  this  it  is  sent  down  by  the 
gullet  into  the  second,  for  the  oesophagus  opens  in- 
differently into  both;  however  the  creature  has  a 
power  to  direct  it  into  which  it  will.  Some  tell  us 
that  the  drink  goes  into  the  second,  but  that  might 
be  easily  determined  by  making  them  drink  before 
slaughter;  the  second  stomach,  which  is  the  anterior 
and  smallest,  is  called  *  •  x  ;•  ^-'.o;  reticulum,  the  bon- 
net, or  king's  hood.  It  consists  of  a  great  number 
of  cells  on  its  Internal  surface  of  a  regular  pentago- 
nal figure,  like  to  a  honey-comb,  lit  re  the  food  is 
farther  macerated,  from  ss  hich  it  is  protruded  into  the 
third,  called  i^ivoc  or  omasum,  in  vulgar  language 
the  many-plus,  because  the  internal  surface  rises  up 
into  a  great  many  plicae  or  folds,  and  stratum  super 
stratum,  according  to  the  length  of  this  stomach. 
Some  of  these  plica  are  further  produced  into 
the  stomach  than  others,  i.  c.  first  two  long  ones 
on  each  side,  and  within  these,  two  shorter  in  the 
middle,  &c.  There  arc  several  glands  in  this  sto- 
mach which  is  next  to  the  X3t>ia  in  bigness,  and 
from  this  it  passes  into  the  fourth,  whose  names 
are,  wi-pi  abomasum,  eaille,  or  the  red,  which 
is  the  name  it  commonly  has  because  of  its  co- 
lour. Caille  signifies  curdled,  and  hence  the 
French  have  given  that  as  a  name  to  this  fourth 
stomach,  because  any  milk  that  is  taken  down  by 
young  calves,  from  the  long  stay  it  makes  here, 
turn*  acid ;  aud  by  the  remains  of  the  milk  be- 
fore taken  down  assisting,  it  is  curdled.  It  is 
this  fourth  stomach  with  the  milk  curdled  in  it, 
that  is  commonly  taken  for  earning  of  milk  (os 
they  call  it),  but  after  the  bile  and  pancreatic 
juice  enter,  this  coagulation  is  not  to  he  found, 
which  shows  the  use  of  these  liquors.  There  are 
other  animals  that  use  the  same  food,  that  have 
not  such  a  mechanism  in  their  digestive  organs; 
horses,  asses,  &e.  have  but  one  stomach  where 
grass  is  macerated,  and  a  liquor  for  their  nourish- 
ment extracted,  and  the  remainder  sent  out  by 
the  onus  very  little  altered.  From  this  different 
structuic  of  the  stomach  in  these  creatures,  a  ru- 
minant animal  will  be  served  with  one-third  less 
food  than  another  of  equal  bulk  ;  graziers  arc 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  this.  The  reason  is, 
that  ruminating  animals  have  many  and  strong  di- 
gestive organs;  all  their  food  is  fully  prepared  and 
almost  wholly  converted  into  chyle,  but  a  horse's 
stomach  is  not  fitted  for  this,  so  that  they  require  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  food  to  extract  the  same 
nourishment. 

The  intestines  of  these  animals  are  of  a  consi- 
derable length  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  ani- 
mal's body,  and  this  confirms  what  we  said  formerly 
on  the  subject  of  the  intestines  of  a  dog,  viz.  th.it 
the  length  and  capacity  of  the  intestines  were  dif- 
ferent in  different  animals  according  to  the  nature  of 
their  food. 

Y  2 
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1 1  »  creaNrc  is  provided  with  a  lonte  pendulous 

't'<in.   3*:«l  lotiScq  .ently  With  Vim  u'j'  fcir.iliales. 

'I  h-  fe-uult!  oralis  diner  from  lbe*e  of  a  b  tch,  mo-ily 
ki  10  1 1 > •_-  form  vi  the  comua  uteri,  which  are  litre 
Converted  in  (>'  r:n  of  a  snail.     In  this  ami  'tit  uropa- 

r<  n>  animals  Ui**v  contain  only  j  art  of  tlie  srcoodinet, 
but  in  l>it<  h-s  nti«l  other  roultiparous  anirra!s  they 
r»;i  vr.'.i'jht  up  in  the  abdomen,  and  contain  the  fuflus 
thomseU  >s. 

The  situation  of  the  heart  is  pretty  mui  li  the  same 
w'.;h  tliat  ot  a  dog,  oidy  its  point  is  rather  sharper  : 
in  nun  the  heart  beatms  con  inuallv  against  the 
lint,  and  both  ventricles  going  equally  far  down  to  tl  e 
coiuiitu'inn  ft  the  opex,  it  i»  very  obtuse;  I  nit  here 
the  at*x  i>-  made  up  only  of  the  kit  »tulrule,  so  is 
nn-re  acute. 

The  aorta  in  this  animal  is  justly  divider!  into 
■trending  and  s<"«-:idi!ii/,  though  this  division  i* 
til  founded  either  in  a  dog  or  man,  ami  it  has  n  r. 
tatnly  been  <rum  this  subject  that  the  older  anato. 
now  took  th«.ir  descriptions  when  tiny  made  tiii* 
divisio.i :  fur  he  re  tbo  aorta  divides  into  two 
bronchus  answering  lo  this  character:  the  descend* 
102  mill  upwards  or  forwards,  according  l<>  tleir 
|  >  (lire,    fur   two   fir   three   inches,  bel  (•■  it  u» > 

oil'  the  h  it  subi  lavian.  and  Mill  an  in<  h  or  more 
bell* re  tl"'  ri^*Iit  sulu  lavian  conns  i  ll,  and  yet 
somewhat  further  before  it  divides  into  the  two  ram. 
tills,  s  »  that  t!:e  vessels  that  go  to  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  right  tide,  Mill  keep  longer  in 
a  rommun  trunk  with  the  carotids  than  those  on 
tbo  kit. 

Hint*. 

The  next  class  of  animal';  wc  come  lo  notice  are 
Hie  feathered  kind;  which  are  cither  granivorous 
or  carnivorous.  Hut  Ik  lore  we  consihr  the  spe- 
cialities m  the  viscera  of  each  kind,  we  shall  observe 
in  w  hat  the)  both  agree, 

I'. >wl>  have  a  particular  covering  of  feathers  dif- 
ferent ffttm  all  other  creatures,  but  exactly  Suited 
to  tii'  ir  manner  of  life ;  fi»r  it  not  only  proteeta 
them  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  but  serves 
litem  in  their  progression  through  that  thin  aerial 
element]  they  for  the  must  part  inliahit :  and  as  some 
fowls  live  much  in  the  water,  their  feathers  being 
eoii'.iou  illy  besmeared  with  an  oily  ].«|i»or,  the  water 
is  prevented  from  soaking  into  their  skms,  and  in- 
jwring  them  in  various  ways. 

Fowls  have  the  strongest  mttscles  of  their 
wh"le  body  inserted  into  their  wings ;  whence 
by  the  way  we  may  observe  that  it  is  altogether 
impose  hid  lor  mail  to  buoy  hints.  If  up  to  the  air 
like  birds,  even  though  he  hail  proper  machines  in 
place  of  wing*,  unless  he  were  likewise  provided 
with  muscles  strong  enough  for  moving  them, 
whu  h  he  has  not.  In  the  next  place  their  wings  are 
not  placed  in  the  middle  of  their  bodies,  but  a 
good  ileal  further  forwards,  whence  it  would 
at  tirsl  view  appear  that  their  heails  would  be 
•  net.  and  their  posterior  parts  most  depending, 
when  r.u<ed  in  the  air;  but  by  Stretching  out 
their  heads,  which  act  upon  the  lever  of  a  long 
neck,  they  alo-r  in  some  degree  their  centre  of 
gravity,  while  by  tilling  the  sacs  or  bladder*  in 
the  inside  of  their  abdomen  with  air,  and  ex. 
pinding  their  tail,  they  make  the  posterior  part 
of  their  bodies  considerably  higher,  and  thus 
flv  with  their  bodi.s  nearly  in  a  horizontal 
situation.  Hence  we  find,  that  if  their  neck* 
b  •  kept  from  being  stretched  out.  or  if  we  cut 
•way  their  taiL,  the)  become  incapable  of  living 


any  considerable  way.  Ti  e  largeness  ot  i(  I 
wings  in  different  fowls  voriis  according  to  the  occa- 
lions  of  the  creature.  Thus  birds  of  prey,  who  r!y 
a  considerable  distance  to  provide  their  fend,  have 
1  :TL'e  strong  wings;  whereas  domestic  birds  who  hod 
their  n  uris'  ment  almost  every  wlure,  have  very 
short  2nd  hut  small  wings.  The  posterior  exlretrmies 
are  10  situated  as  to  make  us  at  rust  think  they 
would  be  in  continual  hazard  of  falling  forwards 
when  tluy  walk,  but  this  is  prevented  by  their  hold. 
'1114  up  tln  ir  In  ads  and  necks,  and  when  they  hare 

occasion  for  climbing  up  a  steep  place,  they  stretch 
out  their  headl  and  necks  forwards.  Thus  we 
may  observe  a  goose  entering  u  barn  door,  where  gc. 
nerally  there  is  an  ascendiug  step,  stretch  out  its 
neck,  which  before  was  raised,  and  incline  its  bo ly 
forwards;  this  is  lai'ghed  at  by  the  cormnoa  pro. 
pie,  who  ascribe  it  to  a  piece  ot  folly  in  the  goose, 
:.s  if  afraid  of  knocking  us  head  against  the  tcp  of 
the  door. 

Carnivorous  animals  are  provided  with  strong 
Crooked  claws  for  the  catching  their  prey  ;  water- 
fowls use  them  for  swimming,  and  principally  for 
tiiis  purpose  have  u  strong  rirni  membrane  inter- 
I  cd  betwixt  the  toes.  There  is  a  beautiful  me- 
« Nanism  to  be  observed  in  the  toes  of  fowls  which 
\i  oi'  considerable  use  to  them;  for  their  toes  are 
naturally  drawn  together  or  bended  when  the  foot 
is  bended  ;  this  perhaps  proceeds  fro.n  the  duplies, 
lure  of  the  tendons  of  the  toes  in  them,  which  it 
analogous  to  our  heels,  and  which,  when  the  foot  is 
bended,  must  consequently  be  much  stretched;  and 
s::i<  0  these  tendons  arc  inserted  into  the  toes,  tbey 
must  of  necessity  bend  them  when  the  foot  is  bend* 
cd.  ar.d  when  the  foot  is  extended  the  flexors  of  the 
toes  are  again  relaxed,  and  thev  ore  therefore  ex 
panded.  This  is  of  great  use  to  water-fowls,  lor 
without  this  contrivance,  they  must  have  lost  as  much 
time  when  they  pulled  their  legs  in,  as  they  had 
gained  by  tlte  former  stroke;  but  as  the  parts  arc 
i  •  i \v  framed,  whenever  the  creature  draws  in  its  foot, 
the  toes  arc  at  the  san  e  time  bended  and  contracted 
into  less  space,  that  the  resistance  made  a^ain-t  the 
water  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  before :  on  the  con- 
trary,  when  they  stretch  tle.ir  loot  I  nek  toes  are 
extended,  the  membrane  betwixt  them  cxpandfd, 
and  consequently  a  greater  red  stance  made  to  the 
water.  Again,  fowls  that  live  mostly  in  the  air,  or 
have  occasion  to  sustain  themselves  on  branches 
of  trees  in  windy  weather,  and  even  in  the  nigii- 
time  when  asleep,  while  all  their  muscles  a»e 
supposed  to  be  in  a  stale  of  relaxation,  have  only 
to  lean  down  the  weight  oi  their  bodies,  and  their 
toes  continue  bended  without  any  muscles  being 
in  action  :  while  whenever  they  would  disen 
tangle  themselves,  they  raise  up  their  bodies  by 
which  their  loot  and  consequently  their  iocs  are  «- 
tended. 

Carnivorous  fowls  have  then  beaks  long,  sharp, 
and  crooked;  the  domestic  fowls,  such  as  the 
hen  hi  d.  \c.  have  strong  short  beaks,  commo- 
diously  fitted  to  dig  up  ami  Lreak  their  food : 
water  fowls  again  have  long  or  very  broad  scoop, 
like  leaks,  which  is  most  convenient  for  them. 
The  sternum  of  fowls  is  much  larger  proportion- 
ally than  the  human,  and  has  a  ridge  rising  in 
its  middle  for  the  more  commodious  origin  of  the 
muscles  that  move  the  wings.  It  is  also  less 
moveable  than  ours,  for  had  it  been  very  mo»e- 
:;ble,  a  great  deal  of  the  force  employed  for  movioff 
the  wings  would  at  every  contraction  of  the 
muscles  have  been  lost,  or  else  seme  other  mus- 
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tin  must  have  come  in  play  to  keep  firm  the 
>ttraun>.  but  this  additional  weight  would  have 
been  inconvenient  far  their  progression. 

Tbc  digestion  of  these  animals  is  ojsisted  by 
ittrinoo,  as  is  evinced  by  many  experiments. 
We  tee  them  daily  take  down  considerable  num- 
bers of  the  most  solid  rugged  little  (lints  they 
fad,  and  these  can  serve  for  no  other  purpose 
thin  to  help  the  trituration  of  their  alfments. 
After  these  pebbles  by  becoming  smooth  arc 
uatu  for  this  office,  they  are  thrown  up  by  the 
cwuth ;  hence  fowls  that  are  long  confined, 
though  never  so  well  fed,  turn  lean  for  want  of 
wrh  stones  to  help  their  dig-.stiou  ;  but  this  was 
pat  beyond  all  dispute  by  Mr.  Tauvry,  who 
fira  a  species  of  me:al  to  an  ostrich,  convex  on 
ooe  side,  and  concave  on  the  other,  but  carved 
m  both;  and  opening  the  creature's  body  some 
time  after,  it  was  found  that  the  carving  on  the 
convex  side  *as  all  obliterated,  while  the  engraved 
character  remained  the  same  as  before  on  the 
••weave  tide,  which  was  not  subjected  to  the 
nooisch's  pressure ;  which  could  not  have  hap. 
pened  had  the  obliteration  been  produced  by 
icattric  juice  or  any  other  menstruum  whatever, 
usee  in  this  case  both  sides  of  the  metallic  plate 
»ould  have  been  affected  al'.kc. 

Tbc  pancreas  in  birds,  and  we  shall  chiefly  confine 
ourselves  in  this  description  to  the  cock,  lies  betwixt 
tbe  two  folds  of  the  duodenum,  and  sends  two  or  three 
tacts  into  this  gut  pretty  near  the  biliary. 

The  spleen  is  of  a  round  globular  figure,  situ- 
*ted  between  the  liver  and  stomach,  and  betwixt 
i-ese  and  the  back  bone  it  enjoys  the  same  kinds 
of  vessels  as  other  animal*.  All  its  blood  is  sent 
u>to  the  vena  porUmim,  and  has  a  perpetual 
ej^uassation.  It  has  no  excretory  that  we 
kaow  of.  Their  liver  is  divided  into  two  equal 
W**  by  a  pellucid  membrane,  running  accord, 
iog  to  the  length  of  their  body;  and  heuce  we 
may  observe,  that  it  is  not  proper  to  that  bowel 
to  lie  on  the  right  side,  which  is  still  more  con- 
firmed by  what  we  observe  in  fuhes  where  tbe 
greater  part  of  it  lies  in  the  left  side. 

Tbe  shape  of  tbeir  gall-bladder  is  not  very  dif. 
tervm  from  that  of  quadrupeds,  but  is  thought 
u>  be  longer  in  proportion  to  tbe  size  of  the 
aa:nal,  and  is  farther  removed  from  the  liver; 
ihough  in  fishes  it  is  removed  still  further,  and 
cot  at  all  contiguous;  and  in  them  the  ductus 
hepaticus  and  cysticus  do  not  unite  till  just  at 
the  entry  into  the  gut.  In  them  also  there  seems 
to  be  no  way  for  the  bile  to  get  into  the  gall- 
bladder but  by  regurgitation. 

The  principal  difference  to  be  remarked  in  their 
heart  is  the  want  of  the  valvuhc  tricuapides,  and 
therr  place  being  supplied  by  one  fleshy  flap. 

The  lungs  are  not  loose  within  the  cavity  of 
the  thorax,  but  fixed  to  the  bone  all  the  way  ; 
neither  are  tbey  divided  into  lobes,  as  in  those 
animals  that  have  a  large  motion  in  their  spine. 
Tbey  are  two  red  spongy  bodies  covered  with 
*  membrane  tbat  is  pervious,  and  which  com* 
L.unicates  with  the  large  vesicles  or  air  bags  that 
tre  dispersed  over  their  whole  abdomen,  which 
vesicles  serve  two  very  considerable  uses  ;  the 
one  is  to  render  their  bodies  specifically  light, 
•ben  they  have  a  desire  to  ascend,  and  buoy 
«Wm  up  when  flying,  by  distending  their  lungs 
*iih  air,  and  contracting  their  trachea  arteria,  and 
hence  returning  the  air. 

The  other  use  of  these  air  vesicles  is  to  sup- 
ply the  pUcc  of  a  muscular  diaphragm  and  strong 


abdominal  muscles ;  producing  the  same  effects 
on  the  several  contained  viscera,  as  these  mus- 
cles would  have  done  without  the  inconvtniency 
of  their  additional  weight  ;  ard  conducing  as 
much  to  the  exclusion  of  the  egg  and  faeces. 

The  trachea  arteria,  near  where  it  divides,  is 
very  much  contracted,  and  their  voice  is  princi- 
pally owing  to  this  coarction.  If  you  listen  at- 
tentively to  a  cock  crowing,  you  will  be  sensible 
that  the  noise  docs  not  proceed  from  the  throat, 
but  dewier ;  nay  this  very  pipe,  when  taken  out 
of  the  body  and  cut  oft'  a  little  after  its  division 
and  blown  into,  will  make  a  squeaking  DOige, 
something  like  the  crowing  of  a  cock.  On  each 
side,  a  little  higher  than  tin*  contraction,  theio 
is  a  muscle  arising  from  their  sternum,  which 
d  lates  the  trachea.  The  cartilages  of  which 
the  pipe  is  composed  in  this  animal,  go  quite 
round  it ;  whereas  in  men  and  in  quadrupeds, 
they  are  discontinued  for  about  one  fourth  on 
the  back  part,  and  the  intermediate  space  filled 
up  by  a  membrane.  Neither  is  the  trachea  so 
firmly  attached  to  their  vertebra:  as  hi  other 
animals. 

In  place  of  a  muscular  diaphragm,  this  animal 
has  nothing  but  a  thin  membrane  connected  to 
the  pericardium,  which  separates  the  thorax  and 
abdomen.  But  besides  this,  the  whole  abdomen 
and  thorax  are  divided  by  a  longitudinal  membrane 
or  mediastinum  connected  to  the  lung-.,  pericardium, 
liver,  st.mach,  and  to  the  fat  lying  over  their  sto- 
roach  and  intestines,  which  is  analogous  to  an  omeu- 
tum,  and  supplies  its  place. 

The  kidneys  lie  in  the  hollow  excavated  in  tbe 
side  of  the  back-bone,  from  which  there  is  sent  out 
a  Mu  -Mi  coloured  canal,  running  along  by  the  side 
uf  the  vas  deferens,  and  terminating  directly  in  the 
rectum.  This  is  the  ureter,  which  opens  by  a  jw- 
culiar  aperture  of  its  own,  and  not  at  the  penis. 
As  the  bird  has  no  vesica  urinaria,  it  was  formerly 
thought  that  be  never  passed  any  urine,  but  that  it 
went  to  the  nourishment  of  the  feathers;  that 
whitish  substance,  however,  with  which  you  sec 
their  greenish  fcces  covered,  and  which  turns  after- 
wards chalky,  is  their  urine.  For  like  the  horse, 
and  many  other  quadrupeds,  birds  also  secrete  lime 
from  their  kidneys. 

The  testicles  arc  situated  one  on  each  aide  of  the 
male  back-bone,  and  are  proportionally  very  large,  and 
especially  in  the  cock,  to  the  creature's  bulk.  From 
these  run  out  the  vasa  scmnifera,  at  first  straight, 
but  afterwards  receding  from  the  body  of  the  testi- 
cle, and  acquiring  an  undulated  or  convoluted  form, 
as  the  epididymis  in  man.  These  convolution* 
partly  supply  the  want  of  vesiculs  6  em  males,  and 
terminate  in  the  penis,  of  which  this  creature  has 
two,  or  ra'her  one  bifid  penis,  with  a  prominence 
or  corpus  caveroosum  on  each  side  of  the  common 
canal,  pointing  directly  outwards,  very  small  and 
very  short,  hardly  so  large  as  a  millet  seed  ;  whence 
they  have  escaped  the  notice  of  anatomists,  wha 
have  often  denied  their  existence. 

In  the  female  the  r  i<  emus  vitellorum,  analogous 
to  tbe  ovaiia  in  the  human  subject,  is  attached 
by  a  proper  membrane  to  the  back-bone.  This 
is  very  fine  and  tnin,  and  continued  down  to  the 
uterus.  Its  orifice  is  averse  with  respect  to  the 
ovaria,  yet  notwithstanding,  by  tbe  farce  of  the 
venereal  orgasm,  it  turns  round  and  grasps  the 
vitellus,  which  in  its  passage  through  this  duct, 
called  the  iufundibulum,  receives  a  thick  gelati- 
nous liquor,  secreted  by  certain  glands.  This, 
with  w/iat  il  receives  in  the  uterus,  compotes  the 
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white  of  the  egg.  By  this  lube  it  is  carried  into 
the  uterus. 

The  uterus  is  a  large  bag,  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  infundibulum,  full  of  wrinkle*  on  its  inside; 
lure  the  egg  is  completed,  receiving  its  last  in- 
volucre, and  the  shell  is  at  last  pushed  out  at  an 
opening  in  the  side  of  the  common  canal.  From 
the  testis  in  the  male  being  so  very  large,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  body  of  the  creature,  there  must 
necessarily  be  a  great  quantity  of  semen  secerned ; 
hence  the  animal  is  salacious,  and  becomes  ca- 
pable of  impregnating  many  fctnal  s.  The  want 
of  the  vesiculu:  scminales  is  in  some  measure  sup- 
plied by  the  convolutions  of  the  va*n  defercntia, 
and  by  the  small  distance  betwixt  the  secerning 
and  excretory  organ*.  The  two  pmcs  contribute 
also  very  much  to  their  short  coition,  at  whieli 
time  the  opening  of  the  uterus  into  the  rectum 
is  very  much  dilated*  that  the  effect  of  the  semen 
on  the  viteili  may  be  the  greater. 

A  hen  will  of  herself  indeed  lay  eggs,  but  these 
are  not  impregnated,  and  yet  appear  eutirely  com- 
plete, except  that  the  small  black  spot,  which 
proves  afterwards  to  le  the  rudiments  of  the 
chick,  is  not  lu  re  to  he  observed. 

Fowls  in  general  have  no  teeth,  which  would 
be  needless,  as  they  swallow  their  food  entire; 
but  their  tongue  is  made  pretty  firm,  lest  it  should  l« 
hurt  by  the  sharp  points  of  the  grain  they  feed 
on.  It  is  of  a  triangular  figure,  and  pointed 
before;  and  as  by  the  depending  posture  their 
meat  is  in  hazard  of  falling  out  of  tluir  mouths; 
to  prevent  this,  there  arc  several  small  pointed 
papilla?  standing  out  upon  their  tongue  and  pa- 
late, with  recurvated  points,  which  allow  au 
easy  pissage  to  the  food,  but  binder  its  return. 

We  have  here  no  velum  palatinum,  uvula  or 
epiglottis,  and  in  place  of  two  large  apertures 
opening  into  the  iioie,  there  is  only  one  long 
narrow  cavity  supplied  with  pretty  strong  mus- 
cles, while  another  supplies  the  plate  of  a  glottis. 
The  bird  has  a  power  of  shutting  both  at  plea- 
sure, and  while  the  nature  of  his  food  seems  to 
exempt  him  from  the  hazard  of*  it  .  getting  into  the 
nose  or  trachea,  the  sharp  points  of  the  fuud 
would  hurl  an  uvula,  or  epiglottis,  if  he  pos- 
sessed any.  Hence  we  see  with  what  difficulty 
birds  swallow  dough  <  r  other  sort  of  food  that 
can  be  easily  moulded  iuto  any  form. 

Their  cranium  is  more  cellular  and  cavernous 
than  ours;  by  this  means  their  heads  are  light, 
yet  strong  enough  to  resist  external  injuries;  for 
an  enlargement  of  the  diameter  of  the  bones  con- 
tributes to  their  strength.  By  this  cavernous  cra- 
nium the  organ  of  smelling  is  considerably  enlarg- 
ed ;  while  singing  birds  have  this  cavernous  structure 
of  the  brain  still  more  observable.  Their  brain  is 
covered  with  the  common  membranes,  but  its  ex- 
ternal surface  is  not  formed  into  so  many  gyros  or 
convolutions  as  ours.  Its  anterior  part  is  quite  solid, 
of  acineritious  colour,  and  lofar  has  a  resemblance  of 
the  corjHjra  striata,  as  to  give  rise  to  the  nlfactoiy 
nerves.  The  whole  of  it  appears  to  us  imperfect, 
and  we  can  scarcely  determine  whether  there  be  any 
tiling  analogous  to  a  third  or  fourth  vcUrirle ;  neither 
the  c  orpus  callosum,  fornix,  nates,  or  testes,  &c.  can 
be  observed  here;  which  parts  therefore  cannot 
be  imagined  as  absolutely  necessary  for  the  func- 
tions of  life,  since  wc  find  these  creaturo  per- 
ioral them  sufficiently  well. 

Their  organ  of  smelling  is  very  large  and  well 
provuhd  with   nerves;  heme  they  have  this  scn- 
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prey  give  a  sure  proof  of  this  by  their  Ui'  •  s!4f 
to  find  out  a  ravine  though  concealed  from  tb« 
sight,  and  at  a  considerable  distance. 

Birds  that  grope  for  food  in  waters,  mud,  Ac. 
have  large  nerves  which  run  quite  to  the  rod  of 
their  bills,  by  which  they  discern  and  distinguish 
it  with  great  exactness. 

The  anterior  part  of  their  eyes  (instead  of 
having  the  sclerotic  coat  continued,  so  as  to  t-.iU 
near  a  sphere  ss  in  us*)  turns  all  of  a  sudtbrn  fl«t; 
so  that  here  the  sclerotic  makes  but  half  a  sphere; 
while  the  cornea  rises  up  afterwards,  being  a  portion 
of  a  very  small  and  distinct  sphere ;  so  that  ia 
these  animals  there  is  a  much  greater  difirreoce 
betwixt  the  sclerotic  and  cornea  than  in  us.  ilecct 
their  eyes  do  not  jut  out  of  their  heads  as  m 
man  and  quadrupeds.  As  most  birds  are  costs- 
ntially  employed  in  hedges  and  thickets,  that  their 
eyes  maybe  secured  (rem  injuries,  a>  w  II  a«  f-  ••. 
too  much  light  when  flying  in  the  face  of  the 
sun,  they  are  provided  with  a  very  eleyant  m*-- 
chanism,  consisting  of  a  membrane  rising  from  tU 
internal  canthus  of  the  eye.  which  at  pleasure  can 
be  made,  like  a  curtain,  to  cover  the  whole  rye, 
and  this  by  means  of  a  proper  muscle  that  n> » 
from  the  sclerotic  coat,  and  passing  round  the 
optic  nerves,  runs  through  the  musculo*  onto 
atiolbns  and  palpebra  to  be  inserted  into  the  c> 
of  this  membrane.  This  covering  is  neither  pei- 
lucid  nor  opaque,  both  which  would  h 
equally  inconvenient,  but  being  somewhat  trans- 
parent, allows  as  many  rays  to  enter  as  to  ras»< 
any  object  just  visible,  and  to  direct  them  in  uW 
progression.  By  nuans  of  thix  membrane  tar 
eagle  is  said  to  look  at  the  sun.  Quadrupeds,  aa 
we  mentioned  before,  have  a  membra  na  rnru- 
tant ;  but  then  it  can  only  cover  that  part  of  tac 
eye  which  is  never  covered  by  their  eye- 1  ids 

All  fowls  hsve  moreover  another  particularity, 
the  use  of  whieli  is  not  well  understood,  and  thai 
is  a  pretty  long  black  triangular  purse  rising  frcm 
the  bottom  of  the  eye  just  at  the  entrance  of  the 
optic  nerve,  and  stretched  out  into  the  viire  us 
humour,  appearing  to  give  some  threads  to  lie 
crystalline.  To  this  the  French  have  gives  the 
name  of  bourse  noire.  It  may  possibly  serve 
to  suffocate  some  of  the  rays  of  lit-ht,  that  bud* 
may  see  objects  more  distinctly  without  hurting 
their  eyes*  It  has  a  connection  with  the  vitreous, 
and  seems  to  be  jniued  also  to  the  crystalline  hs> 
moor. 

They  have  no  external  ear,  hut  in  place  thereof 
a  tuft  of  very  fine  feathers  covering  the  meatus 
auditor!  us,  which  easily  allows  the  rays  of  smad 
to  pass  through,  and  prevent  dost  or  insects  free 
getting  in.  An  external  ear  would  bav?  beta  ra- 
in  uvenieut  in  their  passing  through  thiekcts  atd  ia 
flying,  &c.  A  liquor  is  separated  in  the  external  part 
of  the  ear  or  meatus  auditorius  to  lubricate  the  passage, 
and  still  further  prevent  the  entrance  of  insects,  4c 
The  membrma  tvmp.mi  is  convex  externally,  SI  <x.  B»' 
muscles  are  fix  id  to  the  bones  of  their  ear.  »hick  i«y 
rather  of  a  cartilaginous  consistence;  any  trtwa- 
lous  motions  impressed  on  the  air  are  con>roaa»> 
catcd  in  these  animals,  merely  by  the  spring  ar-J 
elasticity  of  these  Uir.es,  whence  it  is  prrhip* 
the  membrane  is  not  so  distended  as  ia  the  hunts* 
car,  where  this  is  e fleeted  by  muscles.  The  cv>c*» 
lea  and  semicircular  canals  are  very  dwtiuci  sad 
easily  prepared. 

Carnivorous  birds,  or  those  of  prey,  ilw.fr 
ilttle  i  from  pranivoroiis  in  thru  ilivlopoie'n  »* 
•era.  which  may  be  act  ounlcd  for  turn  their  4c- 
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hrctu  mode  of  life.  We  Oiall  select  tlie  osprey 
(falco  ossifragus  of  Linneus)  as  an  instance. 

Immediately  under  their  clavicles  the  oesopha- 
gus expands  into  their  ingluvies,  which  is  pro- 
portionallv  h&s  than  in  the  granivorous  kind,  since 
(lieir  food  do«s  not  swell  so  much  by  maceration,  and 
for  the  same  reason,  there  is  a  less  quantity  of  men- 
struum to  be  found  here. 

They  have  also  a  vcntriculus  succenturint  us 
|4cnnfully  stored  with  glands,  situated  immedi- 
ately above  their  stomach,  which  is  evidently 
membranous,  hence  differing  considerably  from 
the  granivorous  kind,  and  constituting  almost  the 
ilikl  ditlercnce  that  subsists  between  the  two  fa- 
milies of  fowls:  a  difference,  moreover,  easily  ac- 
counted for  in  regard  to  the  carnivorous  kind 
from  the  natuTe  of  their  food,  which  requires  lets 
attrition,  as  being  easier  of  digestion  than  that 
of  the  other  kind. 

Amphilialt. 

These,  though  acpiatic  animals  possess  lungs, 
and  diner  so  iuconsiderably  from  quadrupeds  that 
a  few  observations  upon  the  more  singular  of  the 
i  lass  will  suffice  to  point  out  every  prominent  pe- 
culiarity iu  their  structure. 

Turluiif. — This  animal  is  covered  by  a  shell  so 
lard  and  firm  in  its  texture  as  to  bear  the  weight 
of  a  loaded  waggon  without  injury.  This  shell 
rrogrcssively  increases  in  size  according  to  the 
growth  of  the  animal,  and  is  hence  never  east 
like  the  shells  of  many  testaceous  and  crustaccous 
tribes.  To  admit  growth  with  more  facility  it  is 
composed  of  imbricate  layer*  more  or  less  distinct. 
The  feet  are  small  and  weak,  and  exceedingly  slow  in 
miking. 

The  tortoise  is  tongueless  and  toothless :  but  these 
organs  are  supplied  by  the  hardness  of  its  lips,  which 
are  able  to  crash  substances  the  most  firm. 

The  chief  difference  is  in  the  circulation  of  the 
Uood.  The  heart  has  two  auricles  without  any  com- 
munication ;  under  which  are  two  ventricles,  as  they 
are  commonly  called,  but  which  may  rather  be  re- 
garded as  one  cavity  ;  for  from  this  cavity  proceeds 
uot  only  the  pulmonary  artery  but  the  aorta,  while  a 
passage  through  an  imperfect  septum  allows  them  to 
lommunicate  freely.  From  the  aorta  the  blood  re- 
turns to  tbe  right  auricle,  from  the  pulmonary  artery 
to  the  left,  being  thence  sent  into  what  is  called  the 
left  ventricle ;  so  that  only  a  part  of  the  blood  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  lungs,  the  rest  proceeding  immediately 
to  the  aorta  :  whence  amphibials  arc  not  compiled 
to  breathe  so  frequently  as  they  otherwise  would  be. 
The  blood-vessels  differ  not  essentially  from  those  of 
quadrupeds  in  general ;  and  the  lacteals  are  chiefly 
remarkable  for  terminating  in  two  thoracic  ducts,  one 
<  n  each  side  of  the  spine,  which  nevertheless  unite  at 
length  and  terminate  in  the  common  way. 

The  laccrta,  serpent,  and  frog  tribe*  have  but  one 
auricle  and  ventricle :  in  other  respects  the  organiza- 
tion resembles  that  of  the  tortoise. 

Fultct. 

Of  these  we  may  fir>t  remark,  that  they  have  a 
very  strong  thick  cuticle,  composed  evidently  of  a 
great  number  of  scales,  laid  one  over  another  like 
tbe  tiks  i  f  houses  ;  this,  among  other  arguments, 
serves  to  prove  the  human  epidermis  to  be  of  a 
squamous  structure.  In  the  next  place  these  ani- 
uuls  have  neither  anterior  nor  posterior  extre- 
mities, as  quadrupeds  and   birds:    their  progres- 


sion being  performed  in  a  different  way  by  ma- 
chines properly  consisting  of  a  great  number  of 
elastic  layers,  connected  to  one  another  by  tiim 
membranes,  and  with  a  tail  of  the  same  texture; 
their  spine  is  very  moveable  toward*  the  posterior 
part,  into  which  the  stroi.gest  muscles  of  their 
bodies  are  inserted.  Their  tails  are  so  framed  as 
to  contract  to  a  narrow  space  when  drawn  together  to 
either  side,  and  to  expand  again  when  drawn  to  a 
straight  bne  with  their  bodies  ;  whence,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  this  broad  tail,  and  the  fins  on  their  sides, 
they  advance  much  in  the  same  way  as  a  bor.t  with 
oars  on  its  s  des  and  rudder  at  its  stern.  The  per- 
pendicular fins  situated  on  the  superior  part  of  their 
body  keeping  them  in  equilibrium,  and  hindering  the 
belly  from  turning  uppermost,  which  it  would 
readily  do  from  the  air  bag  in  the  abdomen,  whic  h 
renders  the  belly  s|*ecifically  lighter  than  the 
back,  were  it  not  for  this  mechanism  and  the  re- 
sistance these  fins  meet  with  when  inclined  to  either 
side. 

It  may  be  next  observed,  that  lisltcs  neither  have 
nor  want  any  thing  that  can  lie  called  a  neck,  since 
they  seek  their  food  in  a  horizontal  way,  and  can 
move  their  bodies  either  upwards  or  downwards  as 
they  have  occasion,  by  the  contraction  or  dilatation  of 
their  air  bag ;  a  long  neck  indeed,  as  it  would  impede 
their  progress,  would  be  very  disadvantageous  iu  the 
element  they  live  in. 

The  abdomen  is  covered  on  the  inferior  part  with 
a  blai  k-coloured  thin  membrane  resembling  our  peri- 
toneum. It  is  divided  from  the  thorax  I  v  u  thin 
membranous  partition  which  has  no  muscular  appear- 
ance; so  that  we  have  now  seen  two  different  sorts 
of  animals  tliat  have  no  muscular  diaphragm. 

Fishes  are  not  provided  with  grinding  teeth,  or 
those  proper  for  breaking  their  aliment  into 
smaller  morsels,  as  the  food  they  use  is  generally 
small  fishes,  or  other  animals,  that  need  no  tritu- 
ration iu  the  mouth,  but  which  spontaneously 
corrupt  and  gradually  dissolve  into  a  liquid  chyle. 
The  teeth  of  fishes  serve  to  grasp  their  prey,  and 
hinder  it  when  once  caught  from  escaping.  For 
the  same  purpose,  the  internal  cartilaginous  basis 
of  the  bronchi,  and  the  two  round  bodies  situat- 
ed in  the  posterior  part  of  the  jaws,  have  a  great 
Dumber  of  tenter-hooks  fixed  into  them  in  such 
a  manner,  as  that  any  thing  may  easily  pass  for- 
wards, but  is  prevented  from  returning.  The 
water  that  is  necessarily  taken  in  along  with  their 
food  in  too  great  quantities  to  be  received  into 
their  jaws  in  deglutition,  passes  betwixt  the  in- 
terstices of  the  bronchi,  and  the  llap  that  covers 
them.  The  compression  of  Uie  water  on  the  bronchi 
is  of  considerable  use  to  the  animal,  as  we  shall  ex- 
plain presently. 

The  oesophagus  is  very  short,  and  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  stomach,  whence  their  food 
lies  almost  equally  in  both.  The  stomach  is  of 
an  oblong  figure.  There  arc  commonly  found 
small  fishes  in  the  stomach  of  large  ones,  still 
retaining  their  natural  form,  but  when  touched 
melting  into  a  jelly.  From  this  and  the  great 
quantity  of  fluids  poured  into  thei;-  stomachs,  we 
may  conclude  that  digestion  is  tohly  brought 
about  in  them  by  the  dissolving  power  of  the 
gastric  juice,  aud  thul  no  trituration  happens  here, 
as  in  granivorous  birds. 

The  intestines  in  these  auitnals  are  very  short, 
making  only  three  turns,  the  last  of  which  etuis 
in  the  common  canal  for  the  faeces,  urine  and 
semen,  situated  about  the  middle  of  the  inferior 
part  of  their  bodies.     Their  intestines  are-  con- 
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iiccU-d  to  the  ba.k  buuc  by  a  meinbianu  analogous 
to  a  mese:;tery. 

Tbc  liver  ii  very  large,  of  a  whitish  colour,  lies 
almost  wholly  in  the  left  side,  and  contains  a  great 
deal  of  fat,  called  blubber. 

The  gall  bladder  is  situated  a  considerable  way 
from  the  liver,  and  tends  out  a  canal,  the  cystic 
duct,  which  joins  the  hepatic  duct  just  at  the  en- 
trance  into  the  intestine;  some  fibres  stretch  from 
the  liver  to  the  gall-bladder,  hut  they  have  never 
beat  discovered  to  le  tubular:  whence  in  this 
a:  irnal  it  should  seem  impossible  that  the  bile  can 
be  carried  into  the  gall-bladder  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and,  consequently,  must  cither  be  secerned  on 
the  sides  of  that  sac,  or  regurgitate  into  it  from 
the  canaiis  choledochus. 

The  spken  is  placed  near  the  back-bore,  and  is 
subj"ct  to  an  alternate  pressure  from  the  constric- 
tion and  dilatation  of  the  air-bag,  situated  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Since  in  all  the  ddlerent  animals 
we  have  dissected,  we  find  tlrj  spleen  attached  to 
somewhat  that  may  give  it  a  cutiquassation,  being 
in  the  human  subject  and  quadrupeds  contiguous 
to  the  diaphragm,  in  fowls  placed  betwixt  the 
back-bone,  the  liver  and  ston:a<  h,  in  (i.-ltcs  lying 
on  the  air-bag;  and  since  again  we  find  it  so  well 
served  with  blood  vessels,  and  all  its  blood  return- 
ing into  the  liver,  we  must  net  conclude  the  spleen 
to  be  a  useless  organ,  merely  serving  as  a  balance 
t  )  the  animal,  but  pariicuIarK  ih signed  fur  picpar- 
ing  the  blood  for  the  liver. 

The  only  organs  of  generation  in  this  animal 
are  two  large  bags  situated  in  the  abdomen 
uniting  near  the  podex.  These  in  the  male  are 
rilled  with  a  whitish  firm  substance,  called  the  milt, 
and  in  the  female  with  an  infinite  number  of  little 
ova  clustered  together,  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour, 
called  the  roe.  Ho'.lt  these  at  spawning  time  we 
hud  very  much  distended,  wh  le  at  other  times  the 
mule  organs  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  lrom  the 
female  :  nor  is  there  any  proper  instrument  in  the 
male  for  throwing  ihe  seed  into  ti  e  oignns  of  the 
female,  as  in  most  other  creature.  it  is  hence 
uncertain  by  what  mode  the  female  sperm  is  im- 
pregnated. 

The  spawn  of  frogs  consists  in  small  specks 
wrapt  up  in  a  whitish  glutinous  liquor;  which 
specks  are  the  rudiments  of  the  young  fiogs 
which  are  nourished  in  that  liquor,  till  they  ar? 
able  to  search  alter  their  food  In  the  same  way 
the  ova  of  fishes  arc  perhaps  thrown  out  and  de> 
posited  in  the  Land,  the  male  being  for  the  most 
pan  ready  to  impiegnate  them,  after  which  they 
are  incubated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  It  is  cu- 
rious to  remai  k  with  what  care  the  ferrules  seek 
for  a  proper  place  to  deposit  their  ova,  by  sw.m- 
ming  to  the-  shallow,  where  ihey  cm  better  enjoy 
the  sun's  rays,  end  shun  the  I  a  rye  jaws  of  other 
fishes.  River  fishes  again  spawn  in  some  creek 
free  from  the  hazard  of  the  impetuous  stream. 
But  whether  the  mixture  of  the  fc.utal  fluids  be 
brought  about  in  fishes  by  a  sin-pie  application  of 
ihe  genitals  to  each  other,  or  whether  both  sex^s 
throw  out  their  liquors  at  the  same  tin:e  in  one 
place,  and  thus  bring  about  the  desired  combina- 
tion, it  is  not  easy  to  determine ;  the  latter  seems 
most  probable.  Fishes  are  in  general  so  shy  that 
we  cannot  possibly  get  to  ob:crvc  their  way  of  copu- 
lation, and  are  consequently  but  little  acquainted 
with  their  natural  history. 

Alter  raising  up  the  black  peritoneum,  wc  nuc. 
with  an  oblong  white  membranous  bag,  in  which 
is  nothing  but  air.    This  is  the  swimming  bladder; 


it  lies  close  to  the  back-bone,  and  has  a  pnru» 
strong  muscular  cost,  whereby  it  can  contract  iisrl). 
By  contracting  this  bag,  fishes  can  male  the  musrkrj 
^pecifically  heavier  than  water,  and  so  readily  fall  to 
the  bottom  ;  on  the  contrary,  when  the  muscular 
fibres  cease  to  act,  they  become  specifically  lighter 
than  water,  and  so  sv.im  ubo\e.  According  ;c  t: 
didercnt  degrees  of  contraction  and  dilatation  of  this 
bladder,  they  can  keep  higher  or  lower  in  the  water 
at  pleasure.  Hence  flounders,  soles,  rays,  ard  su»'j 
other  fishes  as  want  this  sac,  are  found  always  gro- 
veling at  the  bottom  of  the  water :  it  is  owing  to 
this  that  dead  fishes  (unless  this  membrane  have  bvr. 
previously  broken)  are  found  swimming  at  top,  and 
that  with  their  bellies  uppermost,  the  muscular  61  rw 
then  ceasing  to  act  ;  for  the  back-bone  rasmrt 
yield,  the  distended  sac  is  protruded  into  the  ab- 
domen, and  the  back  is  consequently  heaviest  at 
its  upper  part  according  to  their  posture.  There 
is  here  placed  a  gbi  dular  substance  containing  a 
large  quantity  of  red  blood,  and  indeed  all  the  red 
in  their  body  is  contiguous  to  this  air-bag,  excepting 
the  intestines. 

At  the  superior  part  of  this  hag  there  ate  otbfr 
red- coloured  bodies,  of  a  glandular  nature,  connected 
with  the  kidneys.  From  them  the  ureters  descend 
to  their  insertion  in  the  vesica  urinaria,  which  Iks  as 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  here  the  urethra 
commences,  which  terminates  in  the  vent. 

The  heart  is  of  a  triangular  form,  with  its  base 
downwards,  and  its  apex  uppermost,  which  si- 
tuation it  has  because  of  the  branchiae.  It  has 
but  one  auricle  and  one  ventricle,  because  tbry 
want  lunys  ;  and  one  great  artery.  The  sire 
the  auriele  and  ventricle  are  much  the  tame;  tie 
artery  sends  out  numbeiless  branches  to  the  braa- 
chix-  or  gills. 

Tin  branchis  lie  in  two  large  apertures  it  r.  I 
side  <  I  their  heads,  and  answer  si)  the  purposes  c: 
lungs.  Their  hum  is  semicircular;  they  have: 
vi-t  number  of  red  fibrilla;  standing  t  :;t  on  ea.a 
side  of  them,  like  a  fringe,  and  very  much  resem- 
lie  the  vane  of  a  feather.  Tin  se  braucbuc  art 
perpetually  subject  to  an  alternate  motion  esd 
pressure  from  the  water :  ard  we  may  here  re- 
mark, that  we  have  not  found  any  led  blood  but 
in  places  subject  to  this  slteroare  pressor*-;  i 
observation  which  will  help  us  in  explaining  the 
action  of  the  lungs  upon  the  blood.  Over  tbflrc 
gills  there  is  a  k'Ke  flap  allowing  a  comnuroio- 
tion  externally,  by  which  the  water  they  are  oblig- 
ed to  take  into  their  mouths  with  their  food  finds 
an  exit  without  passing  into  their  stomach ;  it  is 
owing  to  these  flaps  coming  so  far  down  thai  the 
heart  is  said  con.monly  to  be  situated  in  their 
heads. 

The  brain  of  fishes  is  formed  pretty  much  in  the 
same  way  as  that  of  fowls,  only  we  may  observe 
that  the  posterior  lobes  bear  a  greater  proportioa  to 

the  anterior. 

The  organ  of  smelling  is  large,  and  the}-  bin 
a  power  ol  contacting  and  dilating  the  entrance 
into  the  nose  as  they  have  occasion.  It  seems  to 
be  mostly  b\  then  acute  smeil  that  they  ciacovct 
their  food ;  for  their  tongue  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  designed  for  a  very  uice  jensation,  beir^ 
of  a  po  tty  firm  cartilaginous  substance,  and 
moo  experiment  evinces  that  their  sight  is  of  croc* 
le.»s  use  to  llicni  than  their  smell  If  you  Ihm 
a  fresh  worm  into  the  water,  a  fi»h  shall  disticgwWi 
it  at  a  considerable  distance ;  and  that  this  ts  wot 
done  by  the  eve  is  plain,  from  observing,  that  after 
the  same  worm  ha;  been  a  considerable  lime  ui  the 
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wiler  and  lost  its  mm  II,  no  ri-h  will  come  near  it ; 
hut  if  you  take  out  the  bail  and  make  several  little 
iiict*iotj!  into  it.  so  as  to  let  out  more  of  the  odo- 
riCmw  effluvia,  it  shall  have  the  same  elTect  as 
formerly* 

The  optic  nerves  in  these  animals  are  not  con- 
founded with  one  another  in  their  middle  progress  be- 
twixt their  origin  and  the  orbit,  the  one  passing  over 
the  other  without  any  communication,  so  that  the  nerve 
thatroroe*  from  the  left  side  of  the  brain  goes  dis 
uuetly  to  the  ri^ht-eye :  ai.d  vice  versa. 

The  crystalline  lens  is  here  a  complete  sphere, 
while  in  man  and  all  other  terrestrial  animals  it 
(ootisu  of  two  portions  of  unequal  spheres  laid 
i'B  over  one  another  ;  to  account  for  this  difference, 
H  must  be  considered  that  fishes  have  got  no 
aqueous  humour,  as  the  rays  that  come  to  their 
ryes  are  conveyed  through  a  medium  of  the  same 
density  with  that  humour  in  other  animals,  and 
consequently  would  have  gone  on  in  a  straight  line 
without  any  refraction  till  they  reach  the  lens,  al- 
though they  had  been  provided  with  an  aqueous 
rumour;  thus  then  the  rays  impinging  upon  their 
Iras  hare  hitherto  suffered  no  refraction;  that  they 
might  therefore  be  sufficiently  refracted  and  meet 
ie  i  point  on  the  retina,  it  was  necessary  the  lens 
should  be  made  more  convex  than  it  it  in  other 
creature*  who  have  the  rays  considerably  refracted 
in  their  passage  from  the  air  through  the  aqueous  hu- 

As  fishes  are  continually  exposed  to  injuries  in 
the  uncertain  element  they  live  in,  and  as  the 
smaller  arc  in  perpetual  clanger  of  becoming  a 
prry  to  the  larger,  it  is  necessary  their  eyea  should 
never  be  shut,  and  in  consequence  of  this  they  arc 
not  provided  with  palpebral;  but  then  as  in  the 
current  itself  the  eye  must  be  exposed  to  several 
injuries,  it  is  also  necessary  it  should  be  sufficiently 
defended,  which  in  effect  it  ia  by  a  firm  pellucid 
membrane  that  seems  to  be  a  ccntinuatiou  of  the 
cuticle 

It  was  formerly  doubted  whether  fishes  possess- 
ed an  organ  of  hearing:  experiment,  however,  and 
eren  anatomic; I  research  have  concurred  of  late 
years  in  perfectly  removing  this  doubt.  Almost 
all  robes  are  now  well  known  to  fly  away  in  appa- 
rent agitation  upon  our  firing  a  gun,  or  making  .my 
other  great  noise  on  the  bauk  of  the  stream  they 
inhabit,  although  they  sec  neither  the  person  who 
fires  it  nor  the  flame  issuing  from  it;  and  carp  arc 
in  many  places  regularly  called  to  their  meals  by 
ringing  a  bell  for  this  purpose.  Zootomy,  more 
over,  has  detected  the  existence  of  an  organ  sub 
servient  to  this  se  nse,  at  least  the  existence  of  that 
g.rlatin'rus  pulp  which  is  found  constantly  existing 
in  the  auditory  labyrinth  of  all  the  higher  and 
most  of  the  lower  orders  from  man  down  to  the  sepia 
or  cuttle-fish,  which  is  covered  by  a  fine  elastic 
mettbrane,  and  in  which  the  last  ramifications  of 
the  auditory  nerve  arc  lost.  The  membrane  in- 
ckisiiig  the  auditory  pulp,  however,  is  always  finer 
and  weaker  than  in  quadrupeds.  In  the  cray- 
fish it  scarcely  det.er.es  the  name  of  labyrinth. 
In  the  cuttle-fish  it  is  nearly  as  simple,  and  mere- 
ly consists  of  an  oval  or  rouudish  purse.  In  the 
pulp  is  suspended  a  small  osseous  body.  In  fishes 
*nh  free  branch  ia:  it  is  more  complicate,  the  la- 
byrinth consisting  of  three  si  micircular  canals ;  and 
the  pulp  contains  two  or  three  small  bones  according 
u>  the  species.  In  osseous  fishes  these  bones  are  as 
h»rd  as  stone,  and  are  suspended  in  the  midst  of  the 
by  a  great  number  of  nervous  fibrilhe.  In  fishes 
fixed  braiicliit  the  organ  docs  not  essentially 
sary. 


Jnrccti  and  Worms. 
The  greater  port  of  the  more  perfect  of  these,  so 
far  as  they  have  been  examined,  are  found  to  eon- 
tain  a  sensorium,  a  thorax,  and  abdomen,  though 
each  of  these  organs  differs  in  most  genera,  as  well 
in  position  as  in  form.  The  rest  have  commonly  a 
single  cavity  with  a  single  sensorial  line  running 
through  it. 

The  brain  of  the  eight-armed  sepia  is  inclosed  in 
a  particular  cavity  of  the  cartilage  of  the  head,  which 
is  pierced  by  u  variety  of  apertures  to  give  passage 
to  the  nerves.  In  the  snail  it  is  situated  upon  the 
eesophogus  behind  an  oval  mass  of  muscles  which 
envelopes  the  mouth  and  pharynx.  All  the  nerves 
proceed  from  the  muscular  mass.  In  the  slug  it  is 
not  essentially  different. 

In  all  the  testaceous  acephala,  from  the  oyster 
to  the  pholas  and  teredo,  there  appears  no  remark- 
able variety:  the  brain  always  consisting  of  two 
ganglia,  one  on  the  mouth,  and  another  towards 
the  opposite  end.  These  two  ganglia  are  united  by 
two  long  nervous  cords,  and  from  them  all  the  nerves 
arise. 

In  the  cancer  tribe  the  brain  is  placed  at  the  an- 
terior extremity  of  the  snout,  aod  consequently  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  mouth,  which  opens 
under  the  corselet.  The  medullary  cord  which  arises 
from  it,  is  considerably  more  bulky  than  the  brain 
itself.  The  brain  and  medulla  give  forth  six  nerves 
on  each  side  to  the  jaws  and  feet,  and  one  which  pro- 
ceeds to  the  tail. 

The  brain  of  insects,  whether  in  their  larva  or  per- 
fect state,  is  generally  placed  immediately  above  the 
origin  of  the  (esophagus,  ami  when  maturely  ento- 
mized,  it  consists  sometimes  of  two  lobes,  as  in  the 
nepa  cinerea  (water  scorpion  \  and  sometimes  of  four, 
a*  in  the  common  honey-bee. 

In  the  astcrut,  holothuria,  echinus  marinus,  hydra, 
medusa,  and  a  few  others,  wc  have  not  been  able  to 
asreitain  a  nervous  system  of  any  kind. 

The  structure  of  the  eye  in  many  insects  is  pecu- 
liarly curious.  The  outer  part  is  remarkably  hard, 
to  guard  against  iiijuiies.  In  soinv  the  eye  is  simple, 
in  others  compound,  or  may  be  regarded  as  an  assem- 
blage of  smaller  eyes. 

The  head  is  united  to  the  thorax  either  by  a 
solid  junction,  or  an  articulation  which  is  liga- 
mentous ;  the  thorax  is  situated  between  the  breast 
and  head;  the  first  pair  of  feet  are  usually  joined 
to  this  part:  the  breast  is  therefore  the  third  ar- 
ticulation, the  portion  of  which,  towards  the  back, 
is  called  the  scutel  or  escutcheon.  This  last,  how. 
ever,  is  wanting  in  the  lepidoptera.  The  breast 
contains  the  muscles  that  move  the  wings,  as  the 
chest  does  those  that  move  the  head ;  it  contains  ~ 
also  the  muscles  that  move  the  four  posterior  feet. 
The  abdomen  is  the  fourth  and  last  division  of  the 
trunk ;  it  commonly  consists  of  several  rings,  the 
number  of  which  is  very  variable.  Sometimes  it 
is  sessile,  that  is,  fixed  so  close  to  the  breast  that  it 
seems  a  continuation  of  it,  as  in  most  of  the  co- 
leoptera.  The  number  and  general  form  of  the  feet 
vary,  and  depsnd  upon  tber  insect's  peculiar  mode  of 
life. 

The  organs  of  motion  in  worms  are  less  perfect 
than  in  insects.  Having  neither  scaly  nor  mem- 
branous feet,  several  kinds  craw)  or  drag  themselves 
along  by  the  help  of  stiff  hairs  or  bristles,  with  which 
they  are  either  wholly  or  partly  covered,  as  the  terc- 
bella,  nereis,  lumbricus :  others  destitute  of  these  in- 
teguments, advance  by  the  help  of  the  two  extremities 
of  the  body,  which  they  apply  alternately  to  the  sur- 
face on  which  they  crawl.  Such  are  leeclics  aud  in- 
testinal worms. 
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Tlic  moving  powers  of  such  tOOpliytCS  u  are 
locomotive  it  is  very  diflicult  to  ascertain,  antl 
often  on  account  of  their  transparency.  Some  few 
potWM  retractile  feet  in  the  form  of  suckers  filled 
with  a  lluid,  and  move  by  withdrawing  their  feet  or 
mekcM  and  occasioning  the  fluid  to  change  its 
place.  The  mouths  of  many  of  then  are  furnish, 
cd  with  tentacles,  which  arc  moveable  at  the  will 
of  the  animal,  anil  with  which  it  seizes  its  prey. 
The  medusa  swims  by  displacing  the  water  with 
alternate  motions,  which  rentiers  its  body  alter- 
natcly  tl  it  and  convex.  The  coriaceous  skin 
which  covers  the  achini.i.  possesses  so  extraordi- 
nary a  power  of  contraction,  that  tla*c  animals 
can  assume  the  most  dissimilar  forms  at  pleasure. 
Sometimes  they  arc  flattened  into  a  dish ;  some- 
times elevated  into  a  cone,  sometimes  lengthened 
into  a  cylinder.  In  the  hydra,  we  find  only  a  few 
moveable  tentacles.  In  the  vorticella  and  the  rotifer, 
by  the  help  of  instruments,  we  can  discern  a  few  cilia 
of  ((liferent  figures,  turning  round  their  axis  with  as- 
tonishing rapidity. 

For  the  bones,  muscles,  vessels,  and  organs  of 
man,  sec  Anatomy,  PL  X.  to  1*1.  XIX'.  For  those 
of  the  more  curious  or  useful  animals  of  inferior 
•  lasses  or  orders,  see  Comparative  Anatomy,  PI.  LXL 

to  PL  LXV1IL 

COMPARATIVELY,  wl.  (from  compara- 
tiff.)  Id  a  state  of  comparison ;  according  to 
estimate  made  by  comparison  (Ifeyperv), 

roCOMPA'RK.  r.  «.  (cemparo%  Latiul) 
I*  To  make  one  thing  the  measure  of  another  ; 
toestimate  the  relative  proportion  of  any  quality 
(Ti/fotso/i).  2.  To  get;  to  procure;  to  obtain 

(Sj,cnscr). 

(  iimi'a're.  *.  (from  the  \crh.)  I.  Com* 
parative  estimate  ;  comparison  (Stickling).  2. 

simile;  similitude  (Shak»ptare). 

COMPARISON,  s.  (romfximisn,,,  Fr.) 
].  The  act  of  comparing  (Urtw).  2.  The 
state  of  being  compared  (Locke),  li.  A  com- 
parative estimate  (Ti/lotxoii).  4.  A  simile  in 
wilting  or  speaking  (Shaksjtcnre).  f>.  (In 
grammar.)  The  formation  of  an  adjective 
through  its  various  degrees  of  signification  : 
as,  stmng,  stronger,  strongest. 

Comparison  of  idiab,  among  logicians, 
ili. a  operation  of  the  mind  whereby  it  compares 
its  ideas  one  with  another,  in  regard  of  extent, 
degree,  time,  place,  or  any  Other  circumstance, 
and  is  the  ground  of  relations.  This  is  a  fatuity 
which  the  brutes  seem  not  to  have  in  any  great 

degree. 

Comparison,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  that 
illustrates  and  sctsotrone  thing,  l>y  resembling 
and  comparing  it  with  another,  to  which  it 
hears  a  manifest  relation  and  resemblance,  as 
the  following  figure  in  Shakspearc  : 

M  She  never  told  her  love, 
But  let  concealment,  like  a  norm  i'  the 
hud. 

Feed  on  her  damask  cheek  :  she  pined  in 
thought, 

And  sat  like  Patience  on  a  monument, 
Smiling  at  Grief.*' 

Or  this,  from  Dr.  Young's  Revenge  : 
M  The  maid  that  loves 
lioes  out  to  sea  upon  a  shatter  (I  plank, 
uts  her  trust  in  miracles  for  safety." 


To  COM  PA'KT.  r.  a.  (compmrtir,  Fr«  net  ) 
To  divide  ;  to  mark  out  a  general  design  into 
its  various  parts  or  subdivisions  (tvotti  >■■  1 

COMPARTITION,  in  architecture:  cftr 
useful  ami  the  graceful  disposition  ol  the  n  fi  -1- 
ground-plot  ol  an  edifice,  into  rooms  of  oth\r, 
of  reception  or  entertainment. 

COMPARTMENT,  or  yoMPABTiismT, 

in  general,  a  design  composed  of  several 
ferent  figures,  disposed  with  svnasetrjr,  tu 
adorn  a  parterre,  a  ceiling,  &r. 

A  compartment tiles,  or  bricks,  is  an  ar- 
rangement of  tlietn,  of  different  colours,  and 
varnished  for  the  decoration  of  ■  buil'l 
Compat  imeuts,  ing.lptlening.  m  an  issentbl,  .«• 
of  beds,  pints,  borders,  tv.il!,-.  Cs..-.  tii-p.vd 
ill  the  ni<>>t  a<l vanlagcous  manner  thai  the 
ground  will  admit  of.  Compartments,  in 
heraldry,  arc  otherwise  called  parti' .  <■ . s 

Partition* 

To  C<  I'M  PASS.  r.n.  (co*i/ia*srr%  Frenr*) 

1.  To  encircle;  to  enrtfov  ■  to  surround  (-'-A) 

2.  To  walk  round  any  thing  (Ihmleu. )  11.  T» 
beleaguer;  to  be-sic  ye  (Luk>  )  I.  I\>  gn*>p  pit 
enclose  in  the  arms.    *».  To  obtain;  to  - 
cure;  to  attain  (/\»//e.)    lx  To  take  m 
preparatory  to  any  thing  ;  as,  to  conip.iv>  i*c 
den  tit  of  the  king.  J,f:'< 

(  o'.mi'ass.  s.  (from  the  verb.")  I.  Circle: 
round  (Shmkipeare.)  2.  Extent;  reach;  gi 
(South.)  3. Space;  roeana;  limits (yittcrbmru.) 
4.  Bnclosure;  circumference  (Milt-jn  )  ."».  \ 
departure  from  tin*  right  line;  an  indirect  ad* 
vance.  tl.  Moderate  space  ;  moderation ;  rhsf 
limits  (Thieim.)  J.  The  potter  of  the  v>- 
to  express  the  note*  of  music  (Drytlat.) 

Compass,  or  Makinek's  stubbing  <  oa- 
i  ass,  is  an  instrument  used  at  sea  by  pilots  to 
direct  and  ascertain  the  course  of  their  ships. 
It  consists  of  a  circular  brass  box,  which  rotv 
tains  a  paper  card  with  the  32  points  of  the 
compass,  fixed  on  a  magnetic  needle  that  al- 
ways turns  to  the  north,  excepting  a  small  de- 
clination variable  at  different  places.  (See 
Variation.)  The  needle  wtth  the  card 
on  an  upright  pin  fixed  in  tie  centre  O 
box.  In  the  centre  of  tbe  nee  lie  is  fi 
brass  conical  socket  or  cap,  whereby  tbe 
Itanring  on  the  pin  tUtns  freely  round 
centre.  The  tup  of  tbe  box  is  covered  with 
glass,  that  the  card's  motion  may  not  l»r  d' 
turned  by  the  wind.  The  whole  is  end 
in  SJIOtber  box  of  wood,  where  it  i»  <n«pc.tt 
b\  bi  a^s  hoops  or  gimbals,  to  ps  e«ci  \  r  Inr 
horizontal.  Tbe  compass-box  is  to  be  so  pi 
in  tbe  ship,  that  the  middle  sccti  >u  ut  the 
parallel  t«>  its  sides,  m.iy  be  parallel  to_  t 
middle  section  of  the  ship  along  its*keel.  * 
The  compass  bcine.  of  the  utmost  conscpif 
to  mil  igation,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  lb  it  tar 
greatest  attention  should  he  used  in  its  con- 
struction, and  every  attempt  to  improve  it  care- 
fullv  examined,  ami,  if  proper,  adopted. 

'I  he  very  great  objections  to  which  the  cossv 
lnon  compass  is  obnoxious,  induced  the  in- 
genious Dr.  Knight  to  contrite  a  new  one, 
which  is  now  in  use  on  board  all  our  ships  of 
war.    The  needle  in  this  Instrument  is  «{uitc 
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straight,  and  square  at  the  ends;  and  conse- 
quently has  only  two  poles,  though  about  the 
hole  in  the  middle  the  curves  are  a  little  con- 
fined. Needles  of  this  construction,  after 
vibrating  a  long  time,  will  always  point  ex- 
actly in  the  same  direction;  and  if  drawn  ever 
m)  Tittle  on  one  side,  will  return  to  it  again, 
without  any  sensible  difference.  We  may 
therefore  conclude,  that  a  regular  parallelepiped 
is  the  best  form  for  a  needle,  as  well  as  the 
simplest,  the  holes  for  the  caps  being  as  small 
as  possible.  And  as  the  weight  should  be  re- 
moved to  the  greatest  distance  from  the  centre 
of  motion,  a  circle  of  brass,  of  the  same  diame- 
ter as  the  card,  may  be  added,  which  will  serve 
also  to  support  the  card,  which  may  then  he 
made  of  thin  paper,  without  any  thing  to  stiffen 
it.  This  ring  being  fixed  below  the  card,  and 
the  needle  above  it,  the  centre  of  gravity  is 
placed  low  enough  to  admit  of  the  cap  being 
pat  under  the  needle,  whereby  the  hole  in  the 
needle  becomes  unnecessary. 

The  above  observations  will  be  easily  under- 
stood from  viewing  the  several  parts. of  the  in- 
strument as  represented  in  Plate  Hi.  where  fig. 
3.  is  the  card,  with  the  needle  and  its  cap  fixed 
upon  it,  being  one-third  of  the  diameter  of  the 
rea!  card,  b  ig.  5.  is  a  perspective  view  of  the 
back  side  of  the  card,  where  A  B  represents  the 
turning  down  of  the  brass  edge,  C  the  under 
part  of*  the  cap,  I)  and  E  two  sliding  weights  to 
balance  the  card,  and  F,  (i,  two  screws  that 
fix  the  brass  edge,  &c.  to  the  needle.  Fig.  4. 
is  the  pedestal  that  supports  the  card,  contain- 
ing a  screwing  needle,  fixed  in  two  small 
grooves  to  receive  it,  by  means  of  the  collet 
Ct  in  the  manner  of  a  port-cravon.  I),  the 
stem,  is  tiled  into  an  octagon,  that  it  may  be 
llie  more  easily  unscrewed. 

The  compass  hath  sometimes  been  observed 
to  be  disturbed  by  the  electricity  of  its  glass 
carer;  the  remedy  for  this  inconvenience  is  to 
moisten  the  surface  of  the  glass  with  a  wet 
finger,  which  removes  it  immediately  and 
effectually.  The  mariner's  compass  with  a 
chart  is  much  less  dangerously  moved  than  the 
common  compass  with  a  hare  needle:  and  the 
deeper,  or  farther  distant  the  needle  hangs  be- 
low the  glass,  the  less  disturbance  it  is  likely 
to  receive.  Notwithstanding  the  various  con- 
trivances that  have  been  made  to  prevent  the 
card  from  being  much  affected  by  the  motions 
of  the  ship,  they  have  always  been  found  too 
delicate  to  encounter  the  shocks  of  a  tempestu- 
ous sea.  Improved  sea-compasses  have  lately 
been  constructed  by  iMr.  M'Culloch  of  Lon- 
don, that  are  reported  to  be  the  best  of  any  yet 
<t*ed.  We  bavc  given  a  representation  in  the 
Plate, where  fig.  8.  is  a  section  of  this  compass. 
Jnaaa,  The  common  wooden-box,  with  its  lid. 
W|  The  brass  compass-box.  rc,  The  glass 
cover  to  ditto,  <M,  The  hollow  conical  bot- 
tom, e,  The  prop  upon  which  the  compass  is 
tupported  instead  of  gimbals;  the  spherical  top 
of  which  is  finely  polished,  and  the  apex  of  the 
MUm  rone  fitted  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  re- 
ceive it.  //;  A  quantity  of  had  run  round  the 
bottom  and  cone  of  the  compass-box,  to  balance 


and  keep  it  steadily  horizontal.  gg%  The  card 
and  the  magnetical  needle,  bent  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  point  of  the  conical  pivot  on  which 
it  moves  and  is  supported,  may  he  brought  very 
near  to  the  centre  of  gravity,  as  well  as  to  the 
centre  of  motion,  hh.  Two  guards,  which  by 
means  of  two  pins  ii,  affixed  to  the  compass- 
box,  prevent  it  from  turning  round  and  deceiv- 
ing the  steersman.  Fig.  9.  a  perspective  view 
of  the  steering  compass,  with  the  lid  off  and 
the  front  laid  open,  hh,  The  guards.  b,  The 
compass-box.  e.  The  prop,  &c.  as  in  figure  8. 
Fig.  10.  a  view  of  the  azimuth  compass.  b,  The 
compass-hux.  h,  One  of  the  guards,  e,  The 
prop,  as  in  fig.  8.  and  9.  with  this  difference, 
that  in  the  azimuth  compass,  instead  of  being 
screwed  to  the  bottom  of  the  wood-box,  it 
stands  in  a  brass  socket,  and  may  be  turned 
round  at  pleasure.  1.  A  brass  bar,  upon  which 
the  sight  vanes  are  fixed.  2.  A  dark  glass, 
which  moves  up  or  down  on  3.  The  sight  vane. 
4.  A  magnifying  glass,  which  is  also  moveable 
on  the  other  vane.  5.  The  nonius  or  vernier. 
6.  A  slide  for  moving  the  vernier  so  as  to  stop 
the  card  in  taking  the  azimuth.  7.  A  double 
convex  glass,  by  which  the  divisions  on  the 
vernier  may  he  "read  with  accuracy.  Fig.  II. 
is  a  section  representing  another  application  of 
the  magnetic  needle  and  card  constructed  by 
Mr.  IVf'Culloch.  Aaaa,  The  common-wood 
box.  bb,  The  brass  compass-box.  ce,  The 
brass  support  for  the  circle  and  pendulum,  d, 
The  pendulum,  c,  The  agate.  ff,  The  mag- 
netic needle  and  card.  gs,  The  brass  circle. 
hh,  The  glass  cover  and  brass  ring.  I,  The 
lead  weight. — N.  B.  All  the  centres  of  motion 
are  in  the  same  plane.  Besides  possessing  many 
advantages  over  the  common  compass,  this  in- 
vention is  preferable  to  the  former,  in  as  far  as 
the  needle  is  both  longer  and  broader;  hence 
its  magnetism  must  he  stronger,  ami  of  course 
the  line  of  its  magnetic  direction  correspondent 
with  the  card. 

Compass  (Azimuth).  This  differs  from 
the  common  sea  compass  in  this ;  that  there  is 
fastened,  on  the  round  box  wherein  the  card 
is,  a  broad  circle  AH,  Plate  4b\  fig.  12.  one 
half  whereof  is  divided  into  90  degrees,  and 
those  subdivided  diagonally  into  minutes:  brt 
is  an  index  moveable  on  6,  having  a  sight,  bit, 
erected  thereon,  and  moving  on  a  hinge. 
From  the  upper  part  of  the  sight  to  the  middle 
of  the  index,  is  fastened  a  fine  hypothenusal 
lutestring  a  e,  to  give  a  shadow  on  the  line  in 
the  middle  of  the  index.  The  circle  AB  is 
crossed  at  right  angles  with  two  threads,  from 
the  extremities  whereof  are  drawn  four  lines 
on  the  inside  of  the  round  box  :  there  arc  also 
four  lines  drawn  at  right  angles  to  each  other 
on  the  card.  The  round  box  fitted  with  its 
card,  graduated  circle,  and  index,  is  hung  in 
the  brass  hoops  BB,and  these  hoops  fastened  to 
the  square  box  CC.  Captain  Middleton  men- 
tions  an  azimuth  compass  of  his  own  contriv- 
ancc,  by  which  the  variation  may  be  determined 
with  greater  ease  and  exactness  than  by  any 
others  in  use  before  the  year  1/38.  He  has  given 
no  particular  description  of  it,  but  only  shows 
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the  manner  of  using  it.  It  carries  a  te!< -Mope 
with  a  vertical  hair  in  it,  and  may  he  conveni- 
ently used  fortakinirthesun  's  altitude  by  reflec- 
tion.   Nee  MTulloch's  improvement  above. 

Compass  i-.  also  an  instrument  of  consider- 
able use  in  surveying  land,  dialing-,  &r.  Its 
structure  in  the  main,  is  the  same  with  that 
of  the  mariner's  compass;  consisting,  like  that, 
of  a  box  and  needle:  the  principal  difference 
consists  in  this,  that  instead  of  the  needle's 
being  fitted  into  the  card,  and  playing'  with  it 
on  a  pivot,  it  here  plays  alone  :  the  card  being; 
drawn  on  the  bottom  of  the  box  and  a  circle 
divided  into  of»0  decrees  on  the  limb.  See  Plate 
U>.  hg.  2.  'I  his  instrument  is  of  ob\  ions  use 
to  travellers,  to  direct  them  in  their  road;  and 
to  miners,  to  show  them  what  way  to  dig: 
with  other  considerable  uses. 

1.  'To  take  tin  declination  of  a  trail  fn/  the 
compass. — Apply  that  side  of  the  compass 
whereon  the  north  is  marked  along  the  side  of 
the  wall  ;  the  number  of  degrees  over  which 
the  north  end  of  the  needle  Axes  will  be  the 
declination  of  the  wall, and  on  that  side;  c.tf, 
if  the  north  point  of  the  needle  tends  towards 
the  north,  that  wall  may  be  shone  on  by  the  sun 
at  noon  ;  if  it  fixes  over  fifty  degrees,  counting 
from  the  north  towards  the  east,  the  declina- 
tion is  so  many  degrees  from  north  towards 
east.  But  since  the  needle  itself  declines  from 
the  north  towards  the  west,  with  us  2  1°  ;  it 
must  be  noted,  that  to  retrieve  t'je  irregularity, 
2 1°  arealwaysto  he  added  to  the  degrees  shown 
by  the  needle,  when  the  declination  of  the  wall 
is  towards  the  east;  on  the  contrary,  when 
the  declination  is  towards  the  west,  the  decli- 
nation of  the  needle  is  to  be  subtracted. 

2.  To  take  an  angle  xcith  the  campus*. — Sup- 
pose the  angle  required  he  DAK,  tig.  I.  apply 
that  side  of  the  compass  whereon  the  north  is 
marked  to  one  of  tlie  lines  A  I);  when  th»* 
needle  rests,  observe  the  degrees  at  which  its 
north  point  stands,  which  suppose  >U:  so  many 
degrees  does  the  line  decline  from  the  meridian. 
In  the  ; ue  manner  take  the  declination  of 
the  line  A  E,  which  suppose  2 1. V  ;  substract  M)° 
from  21.1,  the  remainder  is  135;  which  sub- 
tracted from  IH>,  there  will  remain  -15  ;  the 
quantity  of  the  angle  required.  Hut  if  the 
difference  between  lite  declination  of  the  two 
lines  exceed  1*0°;  in  that  case,  1*0°  must  be 
subtracted  from  that  difference  ;  the  remainder 
then  is  the  angle  required.  In  measuring 
angles  by  the  compass,  there  needs  not  any  re- 
gard he  had  to  the  variation  ;  that  being  sup- 
posed the  same  in  all  the  lines  of  the  angles, 

3.  To  take  a  plot  of  a  field  l>y  the  -ompuss. — 
Suppose  the  field  A,tt,€,D,E,  fig.  7.  For  the 
greater  accuracy  let  there  be  two  sights  fitted 
to  the  meridian  line  of  the  compass,  place  it 
horizontally,  and  through  the  sights  lookalong 
the  side  AH,  or  a  line  parallel  to  it;  applying 
the  eve  to  the  sight  at  the  south  point  of  the 
compass.  Draw  a  rough  sketch  ol  the  field  by 
the  eye,  and  on  the  corresponding  line  enter 
down  the  degree  to  which  the  needle  points, 

*-V*opp«se  90;  measure  the  length  of  the 
*  enter  that  too,  which  suppose  10 


chains.  In  this  manner  proceed  wTth  a'l  ibt 
rest  of  the  sides  and  angles  of  the  field  ;  the 
sides,  which  suppose  7<h  f>5.  7*K  "''*»  fatboon; 
and  the  angles,  which  suppose  .i<>,  IIMi.  K*>, 
240,3)10  degrees.  To  protract  the  fivid,«.tv  do«a 
the  several  angles  observed,  one  after  anotocr, 
and  subtract  the  lesser  from  the  next  L'reatrr  ; 
thus  will  you  hare  the  quantity  of  the  several 
angles,  and  the  length  of  the  lines  that  include 
them. — Afo/e,  AH  the  angles  of  the  figure  taken 
together,  must  make  twice  as  many  r.j  ." 
angles  :  abating  four  (if  no  m  *?akc  h-i>  • 
committed),  as  the  figure  has  sides. 

Mr.  Nicholson,  in  a  paper  published  iu  the 
lith  number  of  his  valuable  Journal,  en  l*-jv«fir» 
to  prove,  that  the  comp  ws  is  very  litile  disturb, 
ed  by  tilting:  the  box  on  one  "side,  but  rery 
much  by  sudden  horizontal  changes  of  place; 
that  a  scientific  provision  airainst  the  latter  is 
therefore  the  ehief  requisite  in  a  well-nude  in- 
strument of  this  kind  ;  and  that  no  other. pro- 
vision is  requisite,  or  can  easily  he  obtained, 
than  good  workmanship  according  to  the  eota- 
uion  construction,  and  a  proper  adjustment  of 
the  weight  with  regard  to  the  centres  or  axe>  >; 
suspension.  The  same  author  is  of  opinion, 
that  it  would  greatly  improve  the  compass 
make  the  needle  fiat  and  thin,  and  to  suspend 
it,  not,  as  is  most  commonly  done,  with  iu  (Sat 
side,  but  with  its  edge  uppermost :  for  it  bemj 
a  well  known  fact,  that  soft  steel  loses  iU 
magnetism  sooner  than  bard,  it  is  obvious,  that 

unless  both  sides  of  a  needle  be  equallv  lai-J 
(which  is  almost  impossible  if  they  be  distant 
from  each  other),  the  magnetic  power  wi!  . 
process  of  time,  deviate  towards  the  harder  side. 

Compass  (The  C  hinese),  has  some  advan- 
tages over  the  European  compass,  from  oh  ch 
it  differs  u  i  lit  respect  to  the  length  of  the  needle, 
and  the  manner  iu  which  it  is  suspended.  la 
the  compass  of  China,  the  magnetic  needle  is 
seldom  above  an  inch  in  length,  and  is  less  thus 
a  line  in  thickness.  It  is  poised  with  irrea: 
nicety,  and  is  remarkably  sensible,  or,  in  o'.ht  t 
words,  points  steadily  towards  the  same  portion 
of  the  heavens.  This  steadiness  is  accomplish- 
ed by  the  following  contrivance :  a  piece  of 
thin  copper  is  strapped  round  the  centre  of  the 
needle.  This  copper  is  rivetted  by  its  edges  to 
the  upper  part  of  a  small  hemispher.cal  rap, of 
the  same  metal,  turned  downwards.  The  crip 
so  inverted  sen  es  as  a  socket  to  receive  a  steel 
pivot  rising  from  a  cavity  made  into  a  ronod 
piece  of  light  wood  or  cork,  which  thus  fora«t 
the  compass-box.  The  surfaces  of  the  socket 
and  pivot,  intended  to  meet  each  oilier,  art 
perfectly  polished,  to  avoid,  as  much  as  pov 
»il»le,  ail  friction.  The  cup  has  a  propoiti  i  - 
ably  broad  margin,  which,  beside  adding  t  \  :» 
weight,  tends,  from  its  horizontal  position,  h» 
keep  the  centre  of  gravity,  in  all  situations  of 
the  compass,  nearly  in  coincidence  with  tiw 
centre  of  suspension.  The  cavity,  in  which 
the  needle  is  thus  suspended,  is  in  form  cir- 
cular, and  is  little  more  than  sufficient  to  re- 
move tins  needle,  cup,  and  pivot.  Over  thn 
cavity  is  placed  a  thin  piece ot  ti.i  tsp  tremtilr, 

which  prevents  the  needle  from  beiti  *  afinteU 
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by  any  motion  of  the  external  air  ;  hut  permits 
liit*  apparent  motion  of  the  former  to  be  easily 
observed.  The  small  and  short  needle  of  the 
Chinese  lias  a  material  advantage  over  those 
of  the  usual  size  in  Europe,  with  regard  to 
the  inrli nation  or  dip  towards  the  horizon  : 
which,  in  the  latter,  requires  that  one  extremity 
of  the  needle  should  he  tirade  so  much  heavier 
than  the  other  as  will  counteract  the  magnetic 
attraction.  This  being  different  in  different 
part>  of  the  world,  the  needle  can  only  he  ae- 
curat'dy  tine  at  the  place  for  whirh  it  had  been 
constructed.  But  in  short  and  light  needles, 
mi*|  ended  after  the  Chinese  manner,  the 
weight  below  the  point  of  suspension  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  overcome  the  magnetic  power 
of  the  dip  or  inclination  in  all  situations  of  the 
grobe ;  and  therefore  inch  needles  will  never 
deviate  from  their  horizontal  position. 

COMPASSES,  or  Pair  op  Com  PS  ss Hi, 
a  mathematical  instrument  for  describing  cir- 
clet, measuring  and  dividing  lines,  or  figure*, 
Ate. 

The  common  compasses  consist  of  two  sharp- 
pointed  branchesor  legs  of  iron,  steel,  brass,  or 
other  metal,  joined  together  at  the  top  by  a 
rivet,  about  which  they  move  as  on  a  centre. 
Those  compasses  are  of  the  best  sort  in  which 
the  pin  or  axle,  on  which  the  joint  turns,  is 
made  of  steel,  and  also  half  the  joint  itself,  as 
the  opposite  metals  wear  more  equal! v  :  the 
points  should  also  be  made  of  hard  steel,  ivell 
polished  :  and  the  joint  should  open  ami  shut 
with  a  smooth,  east,  and  uniform  motion.  In 
some  compasses,  the  points  are  both  fixccJ  ;  hut 
in  others,  one  is  made  to  take  out  occasionally, 
and  a  drawing-pen,  or  pendl,  put  in  its  place. 

There  are  in  use  Compasses  of  various  kinds 
and  contrivances,  adapted  to  the  various  pur- 
poses they  are  intended  for ;  as, 

Comp<is»*s  of  three  LcgSsOrTrianqular  Com- 
passes ;  the  construction  of  which  is  like  that 
of  the  common  compasses,  with  the  addition  of 
a  third  leg  or  point,  which  has  a  motion  every 
way.  Tlirir  use  is  to  take  three  points  at  once, 
and  so  to  form  triangles,  and  lay  down  three 
positions  of  a  map  to  be  copied  at  once. 

Beam  Compasses  consist  of  a  long  straight 
heam  or  bar,  carrying  two  brass  cursors  ;  one 
of  these  being  fixed  at  one  end,  the  other  slid- 
ing along  the  beam,  with  a  screw  to  fasten  it 
on  occasionally.  To  the  cursors  may  be  screw- 
ed points  of  any  kind,  whether  steel,  pencils, 
or  the  like.  To  the  fixed  cursor  is  sometimes 
applied  an  adjusting  or  micrometer  screw,  by 
which  an  extent  is  obtained  to  very  great 
nicety.  The  beam  compasses  are  used  to  draw 
large  circles,  10  take  great  extents,  or  the  like. 
The  construction  of  beam  compasses  has  been 
lately  improved  by  Mr.  Walton  of  Woolwich. 
See  Gregory's  Mechanics,  vol.  ii. 

Bote  Compasses,  or  Bows,  are  a  small  sort  of 
compasses,  that  shut  up  in  a  hoop,  which 
serves  for  a  handle.  Their  use  is  to  describe 
arcs  or  circumferences  with  a  very  small  radius. 

Caliber  Compasses.  SeeCALiBim. 

Cylindrical  and  Spherical  Compasses,  con- 
sist of  four  branches,  joined  in  a  centre,  two  of 
which  are  circular,  and  two  fl..t,  a  little  l>ent 
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at  the  ends  :  their  use  is  to  take  the  diameter, 
thickness,  or  caliber  of  round  or  cylindric 
bodies;  such  as  guns,  pipes,  &c. 

Elliptic  Compasses. —  Their  use  is  to  draw 
ellipses,  or  ovals  of  any  kind  :  they  consist  of  a 
heam  A  IJ.  Plate  4t».  fig.ti.  about  a  foot  long,  bear- 
ing three  cursors;  to  one  of  which  may  be  screw- 
ed points  of  anv  kind  ;  to  the  bottom  of  the  other 
twoare  riveted  two  sliding  dove-tails,  adjusted 
in  grooves  made  in  the  cross  branches  of  the 
heam.  The  dove-tails  having  a  motion  every 
wav,  by  turning  about  the  long  branch,  go 
backwards  and  forwards  along  the  cross  ;  so 
that  when  the  beam  has  gone  half  way  about, 
one  of  these  will  have  moved  the  whole  length 
of  one  of  the  branches,  and  when  the  beam  has 
got  quite  round,  the  samedove-tail  has  got  back 
the  whole  length  of  the  branch.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  other  dove-tail. — Aro/e,  the 
distance  between  the  two  sliding  dove-tails  is 
the  distance  between  the  two  foci  of  the  ellip- 
sis ;  so  that  by  changing  that  distance,  the 
ellipsis  will  be  rounded  or  slenderer.  Under 
the  ends  of  the  branches  of  the  cross  are  placed 
four  steel  points  to  keep  it  fast.  The  use  of 
this  compass  is  easy ;  by  turning  round  the 
long  branch,  the  ink  pencil,  or  other  point, 
will  draw  the  ellipsis  required.  Its  figure 
shows  both  its  use  and  construction. 

German  Compasses,  have  their  legs  a  little 
bent  outwards,  towards  the  top  ;  so  that  when 
shut,  the  points  only  meet. 

Hair  Compasses  are  so  contrived  within  side 
by  a  small  adjusting  screw  to  one  of  the  legs, 
as  to  take  an  extent  to  a  hair's  breadth. 

Proportional  Compasses  are  those  whose 
joint  lies,  not  at  the  end  of  the  legs,  but  be- 
tween the  points  terminating  each  leg.  These 
arc  either  simple,  or  compound.  In  the  former 
sort  the  centre,  or  place  of  the  joint  is  fixed  ; 
so  that  one  pair  ot  these  serves  only  for  one 
proportion. 

Compound  Proportional  Compasses  have  the 
joint  or  centre  moveable.  They  consist  of  two 
parts  or  sides  of  brass,  which  lie  upon  each 
other  so  nicely  as  to  seem  but  one  when  they 
are  shut.  These  sides  easily  ooen,  and  move 
about  the  centre,  which  is  itself  moveable  in  a 
hollow  canal  cut  through  the  greatest  part  of 
their  length.  To  this  centre  on  each  side  is 
fixed  a  sliding  piece,  of  a  small  length,  with  a 
fine  line  drawn  on  it  serving  as  an  index,  to  he 
set  against  other  lines  or  divisions  placed  upon 
the  compasses  on  both  sides.  These  lines  are, 
1.  A  lineof  lines  ;  2.  a  line  of  superficies,  areas, 
or  planes,  the  numbers  on  whirh  answer  In 
the  squares  of  those  on  the  line  of  lines  ;  3.  a 
line  of  solids,  the  numbers  on  which  answer 
to  the  cubes  of  those  on  the  line  of  lines ;  4.  a 
line  of  circles,  or  rather  of  polygons  to  be  in- 
scribed in  circles.  These  lines  are  all  unequally 
divided,  the  first  three  from  1  to  20,  and  the 
last  from  6  to  20.  The  use  of  the  first  is  to 
divide  a  line  into  any  nutntar  of  equal  parts; 
by  the  2d  and  3d  are  found  the  sides  of  like 

!)ianes  or  solids  in  any  given  proportion  ;  and 
>y  the  4th,  circles  are  divided  into  any  number 
of  equal  parts,  or  anv  polygons  inscribed  in 
them.    See  Plate  hS.  fig.  1 3. 
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S/n-iti*  t'ompax&cr.  or  Dividers,  are  made  of 
hardened  steel,  with  an  arched  head,  which  by 
its  sj>ri nir  opens  lln>  s  ;  the  opening  being  di- 
rected hy  .1  rir<  ular  screw  fastened  to  one  ><i  the 
le^s,  li  t  through  the  other,  and  worked  with  a 
nut. 

COMPASSiXO  THE  KING  S  DEATH, 

in  law.   See  Treason. 

COMPASSION,  in  ethics,  is  that  species  of 
affection,  which  is  excited  either  by  the  actual 
distress  of  its  object,  or  hy  some  imp-nding 
•  ,il.imity  whieh  jppears  111  -vitable.  It  is  a  he- 
iMai  olent  sorrow  at  their  sufferings  or  approach, 
itii;  iiiisi-ry.  The  etymology  of  the  word  ex- 
presses this  idea  u  i tli  strict  pr  »pi  icty  ;  as  it 

signifies  suffering  with  tl  bject.    "  Compas- 

sinn,"  says  Dr.  Logan,  **  is  always  connected 
with  a  disposition  to  relieve,  and  will  always 
prompt  to  vigorous  exertions,  wherever  there  is 
;i  possibility  of  success  ;  unless  souk-  important 
considerations  should  render  the  endeavours 
improper  or  unjust,  Compassion  lias  no  nr. 
cessary  connection  with  the  character  of  its  ob> 
nets.  Their  distress  is  u  sufficient  excitement. 
It  is  frequently  exercised  upon  the  unworthy, 
whose  reiterated  imprudences  or  vicious  con- 
duct,  may  have  been  the  cause  of  tin  ir  wretch- 
edness, brom  the  "Treat  extent  and  universality 
of  this  affection,  it  may  justly  he  considered  as 
.1  generic  name,  comprehending  several  other 
affections  which  have  a  more  specific  applica- 
tion ;  as  mercy,  commiseration,  pity,  \r. 

J,,  <  u  vi  [<  /ssion.  r.  a.  (from  the  noun.) 
To  pity  ;  to  commiserate  (Shakspcare). 

COA'IPA'SSIOXATE.  a.  (from  compas- 
sion.) Inclined  to  pity;  merciful;  tender 
( South.) 

To  I'o.MPv'sstoNATE.  v.  a.  (from  the 
noun.)  To  pity  ;  to  commiserate  (Haleigh). 

COMPA'SSIOXATELY.  ad.  (from  com. 
passionate.)  Mercifully ;  tenderly  (C'larcn.). 

(  O.MI'A  I  K' KM  I  V.  (con  and  putt  .vi- 
tas, Lat.)  The  relation  of  irdlather  to  the  per- 
son for  n  lium  he  answei  >  (  l>i\  /  - .» ). 

COM  PATI B I  'LITY.  *.  (from  compatible.) 
Consistency:  the  power  ot  coexisting  witii 
something  else;  agreement  with  any  tiling. 

COMPA'J TBI .K.  a.  (corrupted,  hy  prouun- 
eiation,  from  ■  til  '  .  )  I.  Suitahle  to  ;  tit 
for;  consistent  with  (Hale).  2.  Consistent; 
coi»i!  t  nous :  am  eeahle  (  llrooim  ). 

COM  PA'TI  BLEX  ESS.  *.  Consistency ; 
agreement  with  any  tliinxT- 

COMPA'TIBLV.  flrf.  Killv ;  suitably. 

COM  PA'TI  EXT.  a,  (row "and  patio'r,  Lat.) 
Suffering  together. 

COMPA'TRIOT.  ».  (con  and  patria,  Lat.) 
One  of  the  same  country  (J)rummond). 

COM!' I'VE  It.  t.  (eoutpar,  Latin.)  Equal; 
companion  ;  colleague  ;  associate  (  I'hilij-*  ). 

To  Compe'er.  t\  a.  To  be  equal  with  ;  to 
mate  (Sftakspearc). 

To  COMPEL,  p.  a.  (eompcllo,  Latin.)  1. 
To  force  to  some  act;  to  oblige  ;  to  constrain ; 
to  urge  irresistibly  (Clarendon).  2.  To  take 
by  tWce  or  violence  (Shnkspcare).  3.  To 
hcisei  to  overnower  (Drydcn). 

(  t 141 "  HLE.  a.  ( from  compel}.  That 

ma* 


COM 

COMPELLA'TION.  #.  (from  tompJl*. 
Latin.)  The  stvle  of  address  (Duppa). 

COMPE'LLEH.  *.  (from  compel.)  He  that 
forces  anol her. 

(O'MPBND.  s.  (compendium,  I.  .) 
Abridgment  ;  summary  ;  epitome  (Watts). 

COMPEXDI  A'RIOCS. «.  (compendia™*. 
Latin.)  Short;  contracted;  summary. 

COMPEXDIO'SITY.  #.  (from  compendi- 
ous.) Shortness;  contracted  brevity. 

COM  PE'X DlOUS.  a.  (from  compendium.) 
Short ; summary  ;  comprehensive (//  o^dtenrti.) 

COM  PE'X  DIOl'S  LY.  ad.  Shortly  :  snm- 
martlv  ;  in  epitome  (Hooker). 

COM  PE'X  DJOCSX  ESS,*,  (from  compen- 
dious.) Shortness;  brevity  (BcntUuX 

COM  PE'X  DIUM.t.  {Lat.)  Abridgment; 
summary  :  breviate  (tf'atts). 

COM iPrVX SA  B LE.  a.  (from  compensate) 
That  may  he  recompensed. 

To  COM  PE'X  SATE.  v.  0.  (compensv. 

Latin.)  To  recompense;  to  counterha lance : 
to  countervail ;  to  make  amends  for  (Prior). 

COMPENSATION'.*,  (from  compensate.) 
Recompense  ;  something  equivalent  (Drydc*). 

Compensation,  in  horology,  is  a  con- 
trivance in  the  pendulum  ofa  clock,  by  nieart* 
of  which,  while  the  expansion  from  incrra>*  of 
tempeiature  depresses  the  centre  of  jrraviti  of 
some  of  the  vibrating  parts,  other  parts  "are 
made  to  ascend  nearer  the  centre  of  suspension, 
or  else  to  draw  up  the  pendulum,  so  as  to  pre- 
serve the  centre  of  oscillation  of  the  compoim  I 
pendulum  at  an  invariable  distance;  and  io 
consequence  to  keep  all  the  vibrations  to  the 
same  time. 

Compensation  pendulum*  have  the  part 
which  expands  upwards  made  either  of  hn-s 
or  zinc,  or  some  very  expansible  metal,  while 
the  descending  parts  are  usually  iron  or  steel, 
and  some  of  these  have  leaves  or  machinery  i:» 
their  construction  ;  in  others,  the  compensa- 
tion-part does  not  vibrate,  hut  serves  to  alter 
the  length  ofa  simple  pendulum ;  and  in  others 
1  Hui  i  is  used,  most  commonly  mercury.  Sn 
lloiioi.oi.v  and  Pemu  li  m. 

I  o.Ml  KNs.vTioN  (  iialanee),  in  horoh'jv, -i 
contrivance,  i>y  means  of  which,  the  error*  n 
the  going  of  a  watch,  occasioned  by  the  ram- 
tion  .«t  tempi  rature,  may  be  corrected  or  com- 
nens.ited  hy  varying  the  diameter  of  the  ba- 
lances. In  a  compensation  balance,  tiro  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  matter  are  made  use  of  that  pos- 
sess different  degrees  of  expansibility,  and  the 
p  eees  are  so  adjusted  that  their  expansion* 
shall  compensate  or  balance  each  other.  The 
rincipal  compensations  have  \>,  vt\  inreofd 
y  Harrison,  Bertboud,  Cummins:,  Bcernet, 
James  Scott,  P.  Le  Roy,  Arnold,  Emery,  ke. 

COMPE'XSATlVfe.o.  (from  eompimsnit.) 
Such  a*  compensates  or  countervails. 

To  COMPE'XSE.  e.  a.  (compemmo,  Latiw) 
To  compensate;  to  be  equivalent  to ;  to  reman 

JHMlse  (  11 1  on  ). 

To  COM PE R  E'X  D I  NATE.  *.«.(<*»/*• 
rendino.  Lat.)  To  delay. 

COMPEREXDIX.V'TIOX.  #.  (from  re»- 
p eiendinate .)  Delay  ;  dilatoriness. 

C1KMPBIEXCE.  CVmi  etencv.  (farm 
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competent.)  1.  Such  a  quantity  of  any  thing1  as 
MilHriciir,  without  superfluity  (dor.  of  the 
Tongue).   2.  A  fortune  equal  to  the  conveni- 
ences i>l  life  (Shakapeare).    3.  The  power  or 

rapacity  of  a  judge  or  court,  for  taking  cog- 
nisance of  an  « *r.*ir. 

(  o'MPE  I  EXT.  a.  (compete*,  Latin.)  I. 
Suitable;  fit;  adequate (Huron).  2. Adapted 
tn  aov  purpose  without  defect  or  superfluity 
( Hooker),  3.  Reasonable :  moderate  (After.). 
•i.  Qualified;  lit  ((lor.  of  the  Tongue).  5. 
CotiMstcnt  with;  incident  to  (Lorkr). 

( O'MPEI EXTLY.  ad.  (from  competent.) 
I.  Adequately;  properly  (Htntley).  2.  Rea- 
sonably ;  moderately  (iVolton). 

COMPATIBLE,  a.  (rompvto,  Lat.)  Snit- 
ahle  to  ;  consistent  with  (Hammond). 

COMPE'TIBLENESS.  $.  (from  compc- 
tilde.)  Suitahleness  ;  fitness. 

(  OMPE  TI'TIOX. *.(con  and p-titio,  Lat.) 
I.  Rivalry;  contest  (Rogers).  2.  Claim  of 
nmre  than  one  to  one  tiling  (liar on). 

COMPETITOR,  m.  (eon  and  petitor,  Lit.) 
1.  A  rival  (Rogers).    2.  An  opponent  (.S'/i.). 

COMPHRY,  in  botany.  See  SYMPHY- 
TUM. 

COMPIEONE,  a  handsome  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Oise  and  late 
province  of  the  Isle  of  France.  It  is  seated 
near  an  extensive  forest,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Aisne  and  Oise.  Here  is  a  palace,  in 
which  the  kings  of  France  often  resided.  The 
Maid  of  Orleans  was  taken  prisoner  here  in 
1 130.  It  is  45  miles  X.E.  of  Paris.  Lon.  2. 
55  E.    Lat.  4'X  25  X. 

COMPILATION.  #.  (from  cotnpilo,  Lat.) 
I.  A  collection  from  various  authors.  2.  An 
a*semhlage  ;  a  roacervation  (Woodward). 

To  COMPPLE.  r.  a.  (rompilo,  Latin.)  I, 
To  draw  up  from  various  authors.  2.  To  write; 
to  compose  (Temple).  3.  To  contain;  to  com- 
prise (Spt  user). 

<  OMPI'LEMKXT.  *.  (from  compile.) 
Coarenration :  theactof heaping  n\)(H'ot(on). 

COMPI'LER.  s.  (from  compile.)  A  col- 
lector ;  one  who  frames  a  composition  from 
> ariotiN  authors. 

COM  PI  TALI  A,  or  Compitalitia,  feasts 
held  anion"/  the  Romans  in  honour  of  the 
Lares  and  Mania. 

Daring  the  celebration  of  these  feasts,  each 
family  placed  at  the  door  of  their  house  the 
>tatue  of  the  goddess  Mania :  they  also  hung 
up  at  their  doors  figures  of  wool,  representing 
men  and  women  ;  accompanying  them  with 
supplications  that  the  litres  and  Mania  would 
he  contented  with  those  figures,  and  spare  the 
people  of  the  house. 

As  for  slaves,  in  lieu  of  the  figures  of  men, 
they  offered  halls  or  fleeces  of  wool.  Servius 
Tullus  ordered,  that  the  slaves  who  assisted  at 
the  compitalia  should  he  free  during  the  whole 
time  of  the  feast.  Augustus  ordered  the  statues 
of  the  Lares,  placed  in  the  cross-ways,  to  he 
adorned  with  (lowers  twice  a  year. 

COMPLA'CEXCE  Compla'cencv.  *. 
(romplncentia.  low  Latin.)  I.  Pleasure;  satis- 
faction;  gratification  (S.Jit th).  2.  The  cause 
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of  pleasure;  iny  (Milton).  3.  Civility  ;  com- 
plaisance (iiarendon). 

COM  PL  V(  EXT.  a.  (complacent,  Latin.) 
Civil  ;  aflfahle  ;  soft ;  complaisant. 

To  COMPL.VIX.  v.  n.  (compfaindrc,  Fr  ) 
1.  To  mention  with  sorrow  or  resentment  ;  to 
murmur:  to  lament  (Drydeu).  2.  To  in- 
form against  (Shakapeare). 

To  Compla'im.  p.  a.  To  lament ;  to  bewail 
(Hrydeo). 

COMPL.VIX  A  XT.  s.  (from  (complain.) 
One  who  urges  a  suit  against  another  (Cot* 
licr). 

COMPL.VIXER.  jr.  One  who  complains ; 
a  lamenter  ;  a  murmurer  (dor.  of  Tongue). 
COMPL.VIXT.  *.  (complai'ntc,  French.) 

1.  Representation  of  pains  or  injuries  (Joh). 

2.  The  cause  or  subject  of  complaint  (Swift). 

3.  A  malady;  a  disease  (Arbnthnot).  4.  Re- 
monstrance against  (Shaks/teare). 

COMPLAISA'XCE.  *.  (complaisance,  Fr.) 
Civility  ;  desire  of  pleasing;  act  of  adulation 
(Ihuden.  Trior). 

COMPLAISANT,  a.  (complaisant,  Fr.) 
Civil  ;  desirous  to  please  (Pojie). 

COMPLAISA'XTLY.  ad.  Civilly;  with 
desire  to  please;  ceremoniously  (Pope). 

COMPLAIS.VXTXESS.  /."(from complai- 
sant.) Civility  ;  compliance. 

To  (  OMPLA'XATE.  To  Compla'ne. 
v.  a.  (from  planus,  Latin.)  To  level  ;  to  reduce 
to  a  flat  surface  (Denham). 

C(  I'M  PLEM  EXT.  s.  (complement urn,  Lat.) 

1.  Perfection  ;  fulness;  completion  (Hooker). 

2.  Complete  set ;  complete  provision  ;  the  full 
quantity  or  number  (Prior).  3.  Ad-nititious 
circumstances ;  appendage  (Shakspeare). 

Complement  (Arithmetical).  See  Arith- 
metical. 

Complement  of  life,  a  term  much 
uied,  in  the  doctrine  of  life  annuities,  by  De 
Moivre  ;  according  to  him,  it  denotes  the  num- 
ber of  years  which  a  given  life  wants  of  N», 
this  bring  the  age  which  he  considered  as  the 
utmost  probable  extent  of  life.  So  ."Ml  is  the 
complement  of  30,  and  30  is  the  complement 
of  56. 

Complement,  in  astronomy,  the  distance 
of  a  star  from  the  zenith  ;  or  the  arch  compre- 
hended between  the  place  of  the  star  above  the 
horizon  and  the  zenith. 

Complement,  in  geometry,  is  what  re- 
mains of  a  quadrant  of  a  circlet  or  of  9(1",  after 
any  certain  arch  has  been  taken  away  from  it. 
The  sine  of  the  complement  of  an  arch  i«»  call- 
ed the  cosine,  and  that  of  the  tangent,  the  co- 
tangent, ice. 

Complement  of  an  interval,  in  music, 
that  which  it  wants  of  an  octave. 

Complements  of  a  parallelogram, 
are  the  two  smaller  parallelograms  made  by 
drawing  two  right  lines  through  a  point  in  the 
diagonal :  and  parallel  to  the  side  of  a  parallel- 
ogram. In  every  parallelogram  these  com- 
plements are  equal. 

COMPLETE,  a.  (couplet us,  Latin.)  I. 
Perfect;  full ;  having  no  deficiencies  (Hooker). 
2.  Finished;  ended;  concluded  (Prior). 
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To  Comple'te.  v.  a.  (from  the  noun.)  To 
perfect ;  to  finish  (ff*alton). 

COMPLETELY,  ad.  (from  complete.) 
Fully;  pel  !«M  tl v  (SlC'J'f). 

COM  I* L I*.'  I  KM K \  T .  *.  (complement, 
French.)  The  act  of  completing  (/)rWc«). 

LOMPLETENBSS.  *.  (from  towplete.) 
Perfection  ;  the  state  of  being  complete. 

(  OMPLK'TIOX.  s.  (hum  con.p'tte.)  I. 
Accomplishment ;  art  of  fulfilling  (South).  2. 
Ctmost  height  ;  perfect  state  (l'op>) 

CO'MPLEX.  a.  (complexim,  hat.)  Compo- 
site ;  of  many  parts  :  not  simple  (Locke). 

Complex  terms,  or  ideas,  in  logic,  are 
such  as  are  compounded  of  several  simple 
one*. 

Complex  ideas  are  often  considered  as  single 
and  distinct  beings,  though  the)  may  be  ma  Ic 
up  of  several  simple  ideas,  as  a  body,  a  spirit, 
a  horse,  a  (lower:  hut  when  sever;:!  of  these 
ideas  of  a  different  hind  are  joined  together, 
which  are  wont  to  be  considered  as  distinct, 
single  beings,  they  are  called  a  compounded 
idea,  whether  these  united  ideas  he  simple  or 
complex.  Complex  ideas,  however  compound- 
ed and  recompounded,  though  their  number 
he  infinite,  and  their  variety  endless,  may  he 
all  reduced  under  these  three  heads,  modes, 
substances,  and  relations. 

Complex  proposition,  is  either  that 
which  has  ut  least  one  of  its  terms  complex,  or 
such  as  contains  several  members,  as  causal 
propositions ;  or  it  isse\  eral  ideas  ilieriug  them- 
selves to  our  thoughts  at  once,  wherehy  we  arc 
led  to  aflirm  the  same  thing  of  different  ohjerts, 
©r  differcji's  things  of  the  same  object,  'i'hus, 
<Jod  is  infinitely  wise,  and  infinitely  powerful. 
In  like  manner,  in  the  proposition,  "  Neither 
kind's  nor  people  are  exempt  from  death." 

1'o'm PI. EX.  s.  (from  tlie  adjective.)  Com- 
plication ;  collection  (South). 

GOMPLE'XEIIXKSS.  *.  (from  complex.) 
Complication;  involution  of  many  particular 
parts  in  one  intejral  (  Lnrlf). 

V\n\V\,VJ\\i)\..s.(rnmptexlo,  Latin.)  1. 
The  enclosure  or  involution  of  one  thing  in 
another  (Walts).  2.  The  colour  of  the*  ex- 
ternal parts  of  any  hotly  (l)ac'tex).  'J.  The 
temperature  of  the  body  (Ihyden). 

Completion,  a  term  technically  denoting 
the  temperament,  hahitude,  and  natural  dts- 
position  of  the  hodv  ;  hut  popularly  signifying 
the  colour  of  the  face  ami  skin,  pew  subjects 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  naturalists  more 
than  the  diversities  among  the  human  species, 
among  which  that  of  colour  is  the  most  re- 
markable. The  gieat  differences  in  this  respect 
have  given  occasion  to  several  authors  to  assert, 
that  the  whole  human  race  have  not  sprung 
from  one  original;  hut  that  as  many  different 
species  of  men  were  at  first  created  as  there  arc 
now  different  colours  to  he  found  among  them. 
It  remains,  in  reality,  a  matter  of  no  small  dif- 
ficulty to  account  for  the  remarkable  variations 
of  colour  that  are  to  he  found  among  different 
nations.  Dr.  Hunter,  who  considered  the 
matter  more  accurately  than  ha*  commonly 
h       done,  determines  absolutely  against  any 


specific  difference  among  mankind.  He  in- 
tioduces  bis  subject  by  observing/,  that  wbm 
the  question  has  been  agitated,  whether  all  tHe 
human  race  constituted  only  one  species  or  m.r. 
much  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  sen»e  m 
which  the  term  species  has  been  adopted.  H- 
therefore  thinks  il  necessary  to  set  mil  \ritii  i 
definition  of  the  term.  He  includes  nnder  iW 
sum?  species  all  those  animals  which  prv-h  v 
issue  capable  of  propagatiag- other*  resembling 
the  original  stock  from  whence  they  spris*. 
This  definition  he  illustrates  by  having  rec'torsf 
to  the  human  species  as  an  example.  An  t  in 
this  sense  of  the  term  he  concludes,  that  all  of 
them  are  to  he  considered  as  belonging  to  u> 
same  species.  And  as,  in  the  case  of  pasts 
one  species  comprehends  several  varieties  ex- 
pending upon  climate,  soil,  culture,  and  similar 
accidents ;  so  he  considers  the  diversities  of  tie 
human  race  to  he  merely  varieties  of  the  saw? 
species,  produced  by  natural  causes. 

Upon  the  whole,  colour  and  figure  way  be 
styled  habits  of  the  body.  Like  other  h»;..K 
they  are  created,  not  by  great  and  sndden  im- 
pressions, but  by  continual  and  almost  im>r- 
ceptihle  touches.  Of  habits,  both  of  mind  an} 
body,  nations  are  susceptible  as  ucell  ashxh- 
viduals.  They  are  transmitted  to  the  wlV>pr.t>;. 
and  augmented  by  inheritance.  L»ng  in  gro»- 
ing  to  maturity,  national  features,  like  national 
manners,  become  fixed  only  after  a  \uec«s> 
of  ages.  They  become,  however,  fixed  at  L«: 
and  if  we  can  ascertain  any  effect  produced  v, 
a  given  state  of  weather  or  of  climate,  it  re- 
quires only  repetition  during  a  sufficient  leaf  ts 
of  time,  to  augment  and  impress  it  with  a  per- 
manent character.  The  sanguine  conntenasrt 
will,  for  this  reason,  be  perpetual  in  the  fiifit- 
e>t  latitudes  of  the  temperate  zone;  aiul  •■• 
shall  always  find  the  swarthy,  the  olive,  thr 
tawny,  and  the  black,  as  ire  descend  ta  thr 
south.    Sep  farther,  the  article  Homo. 

CO Al  P I . YJ X I ( >X  A  h.  a .  (from  complex ■>  < 
Depending'  on  the  complexion  or  temperarur  ..: 
of  the  body  (Fidden). 

(  O.MFCK'XIOXALLY.  ad.  By  eompW- 
ion  (Brown). 

COMPLEXLY,  ad.  (from  complex.)  Is* 
complex  manner;  not  simply. 

COM  PLE'XNESS,  #.  (irom  complex.)  Thr 
state  of  being  complex. 

COMPhK'XCRE.  #.  (from  complex.)  Ta- 
iuvolution  of  one  thing  with  others. 

COMPLKXI \S.  (complex**,  i root  e*» 
plt'ftort  to  comprise.)  A  muscle  situated  on  I  * 
back  part  of  the  neck,  that  draw*  the  Wra-I 
backwards,  and  to  one  side;  and  wbev  fe***1 
act,  they  draw  the  head  directly  baek*vi 
It  arises  from  the  transverse  pro« w*c*  of  tfe* 
seven  superior  vertebra1  of  the  back,  jn-1  f 
inferior  of  the  neck,  by  as  many  distinct  tra- 
ditions origins ;  in  its  ascent  it  receives  a  firv»r 
slip  from  the  spinous  process  of  the  first  reru- 
brae  of  the  back :  from  these  different  ociris* 
it  runs  upwards,  and  is  every  where  intenutvni 
with  tendinous  fibres.  It  is  inserted,  uihh* 
nous  and  fleshy,  into  the  inferior  edge  of  the 
protuberance  in  the  middle  of  the  os  nrripf.*. 
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and  into  a  part  of  the  curved  line  that  runs  for- 
iranl*  from  that  protuberance. 

COMPLIANCE,  s.  (from  comply.)  1.  The 
art  of  yielding  to  any  desire  or  demand  ;  ac- 
cording ;  submission  (Rogers).  2.  A  disposi- 
tion to  yield  to  others  (Clarendon). 

COMPLIANT,  a.  (from  comply)  I. 
Yielding;  bending  (Milton).  2.  Civil;  com- 
plaUant. 

To  CO'MPLICATE.  v.  a.  (complico,  Lat.) 
1.  To  entangle  one  with  another;  to  join;  to 
involve  mutually  (1 Watson).  2.  To  unite  by 
involution  of  parts  (Doyle).  '6.  To  form  by 
complication ;  to  form  bv  the  union  of  several 
part*  into  one  integral  (Lorkc). 

IVm plicate,  a.  (from  the  verb.)  Com- 
poandrd  of  a  multiplicity  of  parts  (/f  alts). 

COMPLICATEXESS.  *.  (from  compli- 
cate.) The  state  of  being  complicated  ;  intri- 
cacy; perplexity  (Halt). 

tOOIPLlCA'TIOX.  s.  (from  complicate.) 

1.  The  act  of  involving  one  thing  in  another. 

2.  The  state  of  being  involved  one  in  another 
(fftikin*).  3.'  The  integral  consisting  of  many 
tUfcfft involved,  perplexed,  and  united(//"«rfjr). 

WVmPLICE.  *.  (Fr.  from  complex,  Latin.) 
One  w  ho  is  united  with  others  in  an  ill  design ; 
a  confederate  (Clarendon).  ■ 

COMPLl'ER  '.(from  comply.)  A  man  of 
an  easy  temper  (Sicift). 

CO'MPLIMEXT.  *.  (compliment,  Fr.)  An 
aft  or  expression  of  civility,  usually  understood 
to  mean  less  than  it  declares  (Sidney). 

To Compli .mk'nt.  v.  a.  (from  the  noun.) 
To  sooth  with  expressions  of  respect ;  to  flat- 
ter: to  praise  (Prior). 

To  Complimk'nt.  i».  n.  To  use  ceremo- 
nious or  adulatory  language  (Pope). 

CCM  PL1 M E' X T A L.a.  (Xroxurompliment.) 
Expressive  of  respect  or  civilly  (ffotlon). 

COM  PLIME'XT  ALLY,  ad.  In  the  nature 
of  a  coDipliment ;  civilly  (Broome). 

COMI'LIMEXTEK.  *.  (from  compliment.) 
One  given  to  compliuieuts  ;  a  flatterer. 

CO'MPLIXE.  *.  (compline,  Fr.)  The  last 
act  of  worship  at  night  (Spenser). 

To  COMPLO'KE.  v.  h.  (comploro,  Latin.) 
To  make  lamentation  together. 

COM  PLOT.  s.  (French.)  A  confederacy 
ia  some  secret  crime  ;  a  conspiracy  (S/iaks.). 

To  Complo't.  v.  a.  (from  the  noun.)  To 
form  a  plot ;  to  conspire  (Pope). 

COMPLO'TTBK.  *.  (from  conmlot.)  A 
conspirator;  one  joined  in  a  plot  (Drydeu). 

CUMPLlTEXSlAX  BIBLE.  See  Bibles 

(IfrrtU). 

To  COMPLY',  v.  n.  (compiler,  Fr.)  To 
yield  to  ;  to  be  obsequious  to  (Tillolson). 

COMPONENT,  a.  (component,  La- 
tin.) That  constitutes,  a  compound  body 
(AenfenY 

To  COMPO'RT.  v.  n.  (comportcr,  Fr.)  To 
agree;  to  suit  (Donne). 

ToCompokt.  v.  a.  1.  To  bear;  to  endure 
(Daniel).  2.  To  behave;  to  carry  (Congrtvc.) 

COMPO'RT.  *.  (from  the  verb.)  Behaviour; 
conduct;  manner  of  acting  (Taylor). 

Vol.  in. 
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COMPCItTABLE.  a.  (from  comport.) 
Consistent ;  not  contradictory  (H'otton). 

C<  >M  it  PUT  A  XC  E.  *.  (f,  mil  comport.)  Be- 
ba\  ionr ;  gesture  of  ceremony  (Spenser). 

COMPO'RTMENT.  *.  (from  comport.) 
Behaviour;  mien;  demeanour  (Addison). 

COMPOS  MENTIS.  See  X on  compos. 

YbCOMPO'SE.  v.  a.  (compose rt  French.) 
I.  To  form  a  mass  by  joining  different  thinga 
together  (Sprat).  2.  To  place  any  thing  in 
its  proper  form  and  method  (Drydi  *.).  3.  To 
dispose;  to  put  in  the  proper  state  for  any  pur- 
pose (Clarendon).  4.  To  put  together  a  dis- 
course  or  sentence;  to  write  as  an  author 
(Hooker).  5.  To  constitute  by  being  parts  of 
a  whole  (Watts),  fi.  To  calm  ;  to  quiet  (Cla- 
rendon). J .  To  adjust  the  mind  to  any  busi- 
ness (Duppa).  b.  To  adjust ;  to  settle  ;  as  to 
compose  a  difference.  9.  (With  printers.)  To 
arrange  the  letters.  10.  (In  music.)  To  form 
a  tune  front  the  different  musical  notes. 

COMPULSED,  particip.  a.  Calm  ;. serious  ; 
even  ;  sedate  (Addison). 

COM PO'SEOLY.  ad.  Calmly ;  seriously  ; 
sedately  (Clarendon). 

COMPO'SEDXESS.  s.  Sedateness;  calm- 
ness; tranquillity  (Xorris). 

COMPO'SER.  *  (from  compote.)  1.  An 
author ;  a  writer  (Milton).  2.  He  that  adapts 
the  music  to  words  (Peacham). 

COMPO'SIT.E,  or  Co.mpo'siti.  The  name 
of  the  twenty-first  order  in  the  fragments  of  a 
natural  method  in  Liiincus's  Philov  Botan. ; 
the  forty-ninth  of  the  natural  orders  in  his 

Ceil.  PI.  in  Itoven's  System,  and  others. 
Comprising  the  plants  with  compound  flowers, 

COMPOSITE  OKDKR,  in  architecture, 
the  last  of  the  live  orders  of  columns  ;  so  railed 
because  its  capital  is  composed  out  of  those  of 
the  other  orders.    See  Capital. 

This  order,  though  it  has  many  admirers, 
must  he  pronounced  defective,  for  it  is  in  most 
respeets  so  similar  to  the  Corinthian,  that  even 
a  good  judge  can  scarcely  distinguish  the  one 
from  the  other;  while  the  merest  Rovire  in 
architecture  can  at  once  distinguish  the  Tuscan 
from  the  Doric,  and  the  Ionic  from  the  Corin- 
thian. The  composite  may,  perhaps,  he  best 
distinguished  from  the  Corinthian,  hy  the 
volutes,  which  in  the  former  order  resemble 
those  of  the  Ionic  ;  the  Corinthian  capital  lias 
three  tiers  of  hates,  the  composite  two.  This 
order  had  its  origin  .timing  the  ancient  Unmans] 
its  general  proportions  follow  :  the  height  of 
the  entire  order  is  divided  into  five  equalparts, 
one  of  which  is  appropriated  for  the  height  of 
the  pedestal,  and  the  remaining  four,  for  l lie 
column  and  entablature.  These  four  parts  be- 
ing again  divided  into  *ix  ;  one  is  for  the  en- 
tablatute,  and  the  remaining  five  for  the  height 
of  the  column,  including  its  base  and  capital. 
The  height  of  tin  column  is  divided  into  10 
equal  parts,  one  of  which  is  given  to  the  inte- 
rior diameter.  The  base  is  HO  minutes,  the 
capital  7<>  i"  height,  adorned  with  acanthus 
leaves,  and  volutes,  drawn  by  the  tame  method 
as  those  of  the  Ionic  ;  and*  the  plan  of  thu 
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capital  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  Corinthian  difficult  execution  ;  to  observe  what  will,  imi 

order,  what  will  nor,  he  productive  of  any  effect;  to 

The  soffit  of  the  corona  is  divided  into  square  feel  the  character  of  different  movements.,  a 

compartments  cut  oat  of  tjie  solid,  decorated  well  as  that  of  different  modulation*,  that  botli 

with  roses  whose  relief  must  not  project  more  may  be  always  suitably  applied ;  to  know  tt>* 

than  the botdei*  which  inclose  them.    In  rich  different  rules  established  by  convention,  by 

composition.,  the  soffits  of  the  lmntillioiis  are  taste,  by  caprice,  or  by  pedantry,  as  figure 

also  ornamented ;  but  their  relief  is  not  to  ex-  imitations,  or  pieces  where  A  he  subject  is  tr«a- 

ceed  the  horizontal  surface,   which    would  fined  to  uniform  laws  in  Us  harmony,  melody, 

greatly  injure  the  effect  of  the  modiliion,  and  rithmns,  &e.    All  these  acquisitions  are  stt.l 

lender  the  appearance  of  the  profile  of  the  en-  no  more  than  preparatives  for  composition  :  b* 

tahlature  less  pleasing.  the  composer  must  lind  in  his  own  srenioi  ll* 

Composite,  in  general  denotes  something  sources  of  beautiful  melody,  of  sublime  fur- 

compounded,  or  made  up  of  several  others  ninny,  the  picturesque,  and  the  expressive  in 

united  together :  thus,  composite  numbers,  are  music;  he  must,  in  short,  be  capable  of  per 

'ier  reiving,  and  of  formine,  the  order  of  the  ud 

«">,  piece;  to  follow  tbe  relations  and  aptitudes 


such  as  can  he  measured  exactly  by  a  number  ceiving1,  and  of  forming,  the  order  of  t  he  wish 
exceeding  unity  :  as  <»  by  2  or  o\  or  10  by 


so  that  I  is  the  lowest  composite  number,  whicli  it  is  susceptible  in  every  kind;  to  u> 
Composite  numbers,  between  themselves,  are  flame  his  soul  with  the  spirit  and  enthututn 
those  which  have  some  common  measure  be-  of  the  poet,  rather  than  childishly  amuse  hio- 
sides  unity  ;  as  12  and  15,  as  being  both  mea-  self  with  punning  in  harmony,  or  adapting;* 
Mired  bv  3.  music  In  each  particular  word.    With  IkeM 

COMi'OSl'TlOX.      (rompositio,  Latin.)    views  we  shall  not  attempt  to  prescribe  m*, 

I.  The  act  of  forming  an  integral  of  various  for  composition,  since  a  volume  of  direction 
dissimilar  parts  {Huron.  Temple).  2.  The  act  would  be  of  small  utility,  except  to  thosr  ass 
of  bringing  simple  ideas  into  complication:  are  possessed  of  musical  genius  :  such  we  tr'rr 
opposed  to  analysis  (Newton).  3.  A  mass  to  ITAlembert's  Theory  of  Music,  a  translate 
formed  bv  mingling  different  ingredients  of  which,  with  some  valuable  annotations  " 
(Strl/'t).  4.  The  state  of  beinir  compounded;  he  found  under  the  article  music,  in  ti  - 
union;  conjunction;  combination  (Watt*).  English  Encyclopaedia.  Other  concise  renurv 
5.  The  arrangement  of  various  figures  in  a  pic-  will  he  given,  at  the  articles  Cot  nterpoisv, 
tare  (Drgden).  0.  Written  work  (yldditon).  Descant,  Harmony,  All' sic,  &c.  in  ttVu 
7,  Adjustment ;  regulation  (Bin  Joneon).  tJ.  work. 

Compact;  agreement  (/Palter).    !*.   The  act       The  n  one  of  composition  is,  like-wise,  jitw 
of  discharging  a  debt  by  paying  pari :  the  sum    to  such  pieces  of'  music  as  are  foruit-d  «*co»r 
paid.    UK  Consistency  ;  congruity  (Shake.),    to  the  riles  of  the  art.    For  this  reason,  duerts 

I I.  (In  grammar.)  The  joining  of  two  words  trios,  quartettos,  &c.  are  called  composition, 
together,  or  the  prefixing  a  particle  to  another  A  few  years  ago,  a  Herman  invented  id  i  - 
word,  to  augment,  diminish,  or  change  its  Mg.  htruineut  for  composers ;  it  consists  of  an  1  r  - 
niflCatiou.  12.  A  certain  method  of  demon-  siebord,  which,  by  certain  machinery  added  Ij 
stratum  in  mathematics,  whicli  is  the  reverse  it,  notes  down  any  air  while  a  person  i»  p»-*- 
of  the  analytical  method,  or  of  resolution  ing  it.  Were  this  instrument  accurate  in  pw« 
(Harris).   Hce  Analysis.  lice,  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to 

Composition  (Forsyth's)  for  decayed  posers,  as  thev  would  by  it  be  enabled,  sd« 
TREES.    See  Compos  r*  hurried  away  W  the  fervour  of  their  inu/c* 

COMPOSITION  AND  RESOLUTION  OP  FORCES  tioll,  to  preserve  what  had  received  a  fiercer 
See  pAUAi.Lr.Lor.KAM  ok  forces.  existence,  and  what  it  would  othenci>e  be  tm- 

Com  position,  in  music,  the  art  of  com-    possible  for  them  to  remember.    But  it  ?a> 
posintf  not  only  an  agreeable  air;  but  .ils')  a    not  yet  been  found  so  useful  as  it*  inr^t 
treat  many  airs  in  such  a  manner  that,  when    rxpnted.  It  is  described  in  .Mem.  Acad.  Beid 
heard  at  the  same  time,  they  may,  united,  pro.  IJJ.i. 

duce  an  effect  agreeable  and  delightful  to  the  COMPOSITION  OF  proportion,  is  wk«  > 
hearers.  A  complete  knowledge  of  the  rules  four  ptopoi  tionals,  the  sum  of  the  1st  a^l  ti 
of  melody  and  harmony  is  the  foundation  of  j*  to  tbe  2d  as  the  sum  of  the  3d  and  4th  »  t* 
composition.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  4th.  See  Proportionals. 
know  in  what  manner  chords  should  be  filled,  Composition  ok  ratios,  in  arnhmcv 
how  to  prepare  and  resolve  dissonances,  to  find  and  algebra,  is  performed  by  omlttplyiw^  '- 
the  fundamental  buss,  and  to  put  in  practice  all  quantities  or  exponents  of  two  or  more  ISO* 
the  other  minutiae  of  elementary  knowledge  ;  together;  the  produce  is  then  said  to  be  cv»- 
bul  with  the  mechanical  rule's  of  harmony  pounded  of  the  ratios  whose  conipont-uts  neff 
alone,  one  is  bv  no  means  better  qualified  to  multiplied.  Thus  if  the  quantities  or  e*t»fc 
understand  the"  art,  and  operate  in  the  practice  units  of  the  ratios  a  to  b,  r  to  d%  c  to/,  he 
of  composition,  than  to  form  himself  for  elo-  a       e      (  mt, 

qui  nce  upon  all  the  rhetorical  precepts  exhibit-    tiplied,  we  shall  have  —  x  —  x  -~ 
ed  in  grammar.  We  need  not  say,  that  besides  J 
this,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  genius    And  the  ratio  a  c  e  to  u  af,  is  then  said  m  " 
sod* compass  of  voices  and  instruments;  to    compounded  of  the  several  ratio*  a  to  A.  r* 
judge  what  airs  may  be  of  easy,  and  what  of   </,  c  to/,  &c.    Thus  also  vthe  ratio  of 
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12,  it  compounded  of  the  ratio  2  to  3,  and  of  5 
to  4 ;  for  |  x  }  =  This  is  often  called  ad- 
didoi  of  ratios. 

(OMI'O'SIIIVK.  «.  Compounded;  or, 
having  the  tMiiver  of  compounding. 

(.'O.MFO'Sl TOR.  ».  (from  compose.)  He 
that  arrange*  and  adjust!  the  types  in  printing. 

COMPOS!*,  in  horticulture,  garden  ma- 
Hit:  such  earthy  ami  saline,  or  other  sub- 
stance;, as  in  a  state  of  combination  consti- 
tatetlte  means  of  improving  a  soil  for  the 
growth  of  garden-plants. 

As  almost  all  sorts  of  plants  and  vegetables, 
though  they  succeed  better  in  some  hinds  of 
loil  than  others,  grow  well  in  mould,  which  is 
duly  impregnated  with  vegetable  materials,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  such  substances  as  are  tedious  and 
troublesome  in  their  mode  of  composition,  ex- 
cept for  particular  plants,  whether  of  the  cseu- . 
lent,  flower,  shrub,  or  tree  kinds. 

For  the  purpose  of  improving  the  condition 
of  garden  jf  rounds  in  general,  the  substances 
should  be  suited  to  their  particular  qualities 
and  properties  ;  as  where  they  are  of  a  light, 
loose,  gTavelly,  or  sandy  nature  ;  the  applica- 
tion of  loamy  and  other  sorts  of  heavy  earthy 
matters  in  combination  with  well  rotted  dung1, 
will  be  beneficial ;  while  such  as  are  of  a  heavy 
clayey,  or  loamy  kind,  will  be  greatly  amelior- 
ated by  the  use  of  light  sandy  earth,  scrapings 
of  roads,  sea-sand,  ashes,  the  reduced  bark  of 
hot-beds,  sawdust,  and  other  decayed  ligneous 
materials,  with  a  proper  proportion  of  good 
rotten  dung. 

Most  of  the  esculent  sorts  of  plants  succeed 
perfectly  in  good  vegetable  mould  of  moderate 
adhesion,  inch  as  is  met  with  in  gardens  that 
have  been  some  time  under  cultivation. 

Some  particular  sorts  of  plants  require  such 
as  is  loose  and  light,  us  those  of  the  moist  bulb- 
ous-rooted  tribes ;  others,  Barb  as  is  dry, 
sandy,  calcareous,  as  those  of  the  more  succu- 
lent kinds;  and  that  of  the  rich,  loamy  de- 
scription, is  in  general  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  most  sorts  of  trees  and  shrubby 
plants  ;  and  earthy  compositions  of  the  boggy 
kind  are  suited  to  the  raising  of  particular 
sorts  of  plants  and  flowers. 

The  composts  most  usually  employed  for  the 
more  tender  curious  plants  in  pots,  tubs,  and 
hot-bed*,  are  for  the  less  delicate  kinds,  such  as 
are  constituted  of  fresh  maiden  c;irth  taken 
from  old  pasture  ground,  of  a  light  but  rich 
mouldy  quality,  inclining.'  to  loam.  In  forming 
it,  the  top  spit  or  turf  should  only  be  taken  ;  to 
which  should  bead<!cd  a  third  orfouith  part  of 
thoroughly  rotten  dung,  the  whole  being  laid 
in  a  long  heap  or  ridge,  three  feet  high,  in  a 
situation  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air  for  several 
months,  and  turned  over  occasionally,  that 
the  mass  maybe  converted  into  mould,  and 
the  materials  properly  incorporated  together. 
Where  good  pasture  earth  cannot  be  procured, 
a  quantity  of  good  garden  mould  will  answer  ; 
addiug  one-third  or  fourth  part  of  rotten  dung, 
as  that  of  old  hot  beds  ;  and  where  the  soil  is 
of  rather  a  stiff  nature,  about  a  fourth  part  of 
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sea-sand  at  the  same  time,  or  of  ashes,  drift,  or 
rotten  tan,  the  whole  being  thrown  up  in  a 
heap  for  five  or  six  months;  bnt  the  longer 
the  better,  it  being  often  stirred  up  and  stirred 
over. 

Tor  plants  that  require  light  loose  mould, 
composts  may  he  formed  of  one  half  good  pas- 
ture mould,  or  that  of  a  garden,  and  about  one- 
third  of  sand  and  rotten  dung  ;  the  whole  be- 
ing formed  into  a  heap  in  the  same  way  a:*  the 
preceding. 

Where  a  soft,  loose,  rich  earth  is  required, 
composts  of  good,  light,  rich,  garden  or  pas- 
ture earth,  rotten  tanner's  bark,  or  rotten 
ear t h e n  w ood ,  s a  wd  u  s  t ,  t  r ee- 1  ea  r  e s .  rotten  dung, 
and  a  small  portion  of  sand,  may  be  used  after 
being  well  blended  together. 

If  dry  rubbishy  soils  be  wanted,  composts 
formed  of  one-half  of  perfectly  light  garden  or 
pasture  mould,  and  one-halt  of  sea-sand,  or 
road  soil,  and  a  little  screened  lime-rubbish, 
the  whole  laid  in  a  heap  for  some  mouth*,  and 
turned  over  two  or  three  times  and  well  mixed, 
may  be  hail  recourse  to. 

Where  the  heavier  sorts  of  composts  are 
wanted,  they  may  be  prepared  from  fresh 
loamy  earth  of  a  common  or  any  dry  pasture 
ground,  where  the  soil  is  of  a  soft  and  moder- 
ately friable  nature,  taking  the  uppermost  spit, 
sward  and  all,  chopping  it  to  bits,  and  adding 
rotten  dung  as  above ;  which  after  lying  in  a 
ridge  or  heap  twelve  or  fifteen  months,  in  order 
that  the  sward  may  rot,  and  being  frequently 
turned  over,  to  break  the  lumps  and  mix  the 
parts  well  together,  may  be  made  use  of  with 
■access. 

Where  the  culture  of  flowers  is  intended, 
composts  of  different  sorts  may  be  formed  thus: 

For  auriculas ;  of  light  earth  from  pasture 
ground,  the  top-spit  with  the  sward  ami  neat's 
dung,  of  each  about  an  equal  portion,  and 
about  half  the  quantity  of  drift  or  sea-sand, 
and  when  it  can  be  had  a  little  rotten  willow 
earth,  or  any  rotten  earthy  wood,  or  old  rotten 
tan  or  saw  dust,  the  whole  formed  into  a  heap 
for  several  months,  and  often  turned  over. 
This  compost  is  also  appropriate  to  carnations, 
ranunculuses,  and  anemones:  which  neverthe- 
less often  blow  well  in  common,  rich,  light 
garden  earth. 

For  hyacinths,  composts  formed  of  neat's 
dung  and  drift-sand,  eachaneqa.il  proportion; 
and  half  theo/iantity  of  old  rotten  tan,  are  very 
useful.  When  it  can  be  easily  procured,  the 
same  portion  of  rotten  leaves  of  trees,  or  a 
little  more  rotten  bark,  and  a  proportionate 

Jnatitity  ot  light  earth,  from  a  pasture  or  a  gar- 
en  may  be  used  ;  the  whole  well  mixed  and 
frequently  turned,  to  lie  together  for  at  least  a 
yea  i . 

Composts  should  always  be  formed  in  an 
open,  exposed  place,  free  to  the  influence  of 
the  sun,  air,  rains,  frosts  and  .showers  ;  and  the 
ingredients  should  be  mixed  in  heaps  extended 
in  length  like  a  ridge,  about  a  yard  in  thick- 
ness, turned  over  frequently  from  bottom  to 
top,  that  every  part  may  equally  participate  iu 
the  changes  of  the  atmosphere. 

Z2 
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These  compost*,  when  used,  should  not  be 
screened,  pxcepl  for  some  particular  purpose  as 
mentioned  above;  tin*  best  general  method 
Im  ing  to  break  them  only  into  a  coarse  mould 
with  the  *pade  and  liand*. 

Coder  the  articte  Compost,  we  ought  to 
ntcn'ion  Mr.  Forst  th*s  celebrated  composition 
for  the  prcservat'on  of  fruit  and  forest  tree-, 

ful  which,  upon  an  ev.im'nation  of  its  efficacy, 
May  II.  I/-M,  \t:-  mijesty  granted  llie  in* 
veuttir  :i  reward,  in  conseiinenrc  «>f  his  dtsrlo- 
>.';  ••  of  Ihe  secret.  The  directions  fur  this 
composition  are.  as  follow: — 

Take  one  bushel  of  fresh  cow-dung,  half  a 
bushel  of  liiiie.mhhi«h  of  old  buildings  (that 
from  the  ceilings  of  rooms  is  preferable),  hull' 
a  bushel  of  wood-ashes,  and  a  sixteenth  i  art 
of  a  bushel  of  pit  or  river  nand.  The  three 
last  articles  are  to  In*  sifted  fine  l>efore  they  are 
mixed;  then  work  them  well  togetlier  with  a 
spade,  ami  afterwards  with  a  wooden  beater, 
until  the  stuff  is  very  tmuoth,  like  line  plaistcr 
used  for  tlie  cielings  of  rooms. 

'I  he  composition  being  thus  niade,  care  must 
be  <  i  k  en  to  prepare  the  iree  properly  for  its  a  |  • 
plication,  hv  cutting  away  all  tin*  dead,  dc« 
rayed,  and  injured  part,  till  yon  ronie  to  the 
fresh  sound  w  ood ;  leaving  the  surface  of  the 
wood  very  smooth,  ami  rounding  nil  the  edgi  s 
of  the  bark  with  a  draw  knife,  or  other  in-tni- 
meat,  perfectly  smooth,  which  musl  be  parti- 
rularly  attended  to ;  then  lav  on  the  plaistcr, 
rIhihI  <>ii<  .ci  a  ill  It  uf  an  inch  thick,  .ill  over  the 
part  where  the  wood  or  hark  has  hi  n  so  cut 
an av,  finishing  olT  ihe  edges  as  1  ir>n  as  p..  .j. 
hie.  Then  take  a  quantity  of  dry  powiier  of 
wood-ashes,  mixed  with  a  s:\»h  part  of  the 
same  quantity  of  the  ashes  of  burnt  bones  :  pul 
it  into  ,1  tin-box,  with  hides  in  the  top,  and 
•Make  tin*  pou'drr  on  the  surface  of  tin*  pluis- 
ler,  till  the  whole  is  covered  over  with  it,  let- 
ting  :t  remain  for  half  an  hour,  to  absorb  the 
moisture :  then  apply  more  powder,  rubbing; 
it  on  gently  with  thr  hand,  aud  repealing  the. 
application  of  the  powder,  till  the  whole  piaia- 
ter  becomes  a  <lrv  smooth  surface. 

.\!l  ihe  trees  cut  down  near  1 1 * «-  ground 
should  have  the  surface  made  quite  smooth, 
rounding  it  off  in  a  small  degree,  as  before 
mentioned;  and  thedrv  powder, directed  to  l>e 
nsed  afterwards,  should  have  an  equal  <pi  mtitv 
of  alahasii-i  mixed  with  it,  in  order  tin*  heller 
to  n  shU  the  di  ippiug  of  trees  and  heat  y  r  iin>. 

If  any  of  the  composition  1k*  lefl  fot  a  future 
occasion,  it  should  be  kepi  in  a  tub,  or  other 
vessel,  and  urine  of  any  kind  poured  on  ji,  , 
as  to  cover  the  surface,  otherwise  the  atom- 
suheie  will  grcatlv  hurl  the  «  flicacy  of  the  ap- 
plication. \\  here  lime-rubbish  ol  old  build- 
ings cannot  Ims  easily  pol,  take  powdered  chalk 
or  common  lime,  alter  having  been  slaked  tor 
at  least  a  month. 

This  rouipoiiition  diouhl  be  applied  with  a 
paintet's  brutih,  being  itself  of  the  consistent  .• 
ot  paint:  and  if  the  tree  lie  hollutv,  all  the 
rotten,  looi  p,  aud  dead  part  must  be  scooped 
out,  down  to  the  solid  wood  of  the  trunk,  the 
surface  being  made  smooth. 


7"  •  Co'mpost.    i.  To  manure  (Baron"). 

COM  POST  ELLA,  or  St.  Iaoo  he  Com- 
POSTELI.A,  the  capital  of  Galicia,  in  Spain. 
It  is  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  tie*  seat  of 
a  university.  Mere  are  a  great  numbet  of 
monasteries  for  both  sexes.  Great  quantities 
of  pilgrims  resort  to  the  church  of  St.  I  a  go,"  to 
pay  their  devotions  to  St.  .lames  the  Le>», 
whom  thev  imagine  to  have  been  buried  here. 
It  is  2/3  miles  X.  VV,  of  Madrid.  I /it.  11 
X.    lion.  I*.  17  IV. 

(  oMi'osTELL.t  (Xew),  the  principal  town  of 
Xaliseo,  in  New  Spain,  America.  It  was  built 
in  1531.    Ut  21. 20  X.  L..n.  1(19.  42  H\ 

(  I  >.M  PI  ¥S'\  I  U  B.  x.  (from  mlt/),j*t.)  Soil ; 
manure:  not  n*ed  (Shnktpcare). 

COMPO'SI  .v.  (from  compose.)  I. 

The  .i  t  of  composing  or  inditing  (A'»n;r 
f'Af/Vc*),  2.  Arrangement  (combination; order 
(//ofr/cr).  3.  The  form  arising  from  the  dis- 
position  of  the  various  parts  ((\  ns!uitr).  \. 
Krame  make  (SfiafeKpetre).  o.  Adjustment 
(  fl'ti/t  .H  )■  <k  Uomposition  :  trauieil  disrourse 
(.  Vt<  t>>  '•  / ).  7.  Sedateness  ;  calmness  ;  tran- 
quillity  8,  Agreement ;  composition; 

sel '  lemeiu  of  di  ilerences  (Milton). 

CO.MPoTA'TION,  9.  (compotatio,  Latin.) 
The  act  of  drinking  together  (  Philip  i ). 

To  COJIIMl'lWI).  v.  a.  i>  „mt,"„.,,  Ut.) 
1.  To  mingle  many  ingredients  together.  * 
To  for. ii  l»y  uniii'ig  various  parts  (//oi/V).  li. 
To  mingle  in  dilferent  positions;  to  combine 
(./.'..•'.'./).  4.  To  form  one  word  from  two 
or  nn»re  words  :  as  daylight  from  day  and  iiu'it 
(/'«/#  »g/<).  o.  I  <•  ohii|.im'  l>y  Itring  united 
(.v/(  .V./''//').  ii.  To  adjnst  a  difference  by 
pome  recession  from  the  rigour  of  cla:i:> 
(li  n  o:-).    7.  To  discbarge  a  debt  by  paying 

ioi I v  part. 

To  <  o.m  ro'i  \ n.  r.  n.  I.  To  come  to  terms 
of  agreement  by  abating  something  of  the  first 
demand  {I  h  i/iU  /•).  'J.  To  bargain  in  the  lump 
($ft(tk*prttn  ).  Ii.  To  come  to  terms,  by  grant* 
iny  something  on  each  side  (Ctfreic).  J.  Ti» 
lie'ermitie :  not  in  use  (JShaktpeare). 

t.'o'.M eofNO.  <i.  (from  the  verb.)  I.  Formed 
oni  of  many  ingredients  :  not  simple  (  Huron). 
J.  \  outposed  ot  iv.o  or  more  words  (/'one). 

CoMPoi;xn.  (compo»ittt9.')  In  botany.  Stem 
dividing  into  branches  ;  leaf,  connecting  seve- 
ral leaflets  on  one  petiole,  which  in  thi>  case 
is  called  a  common  petiole  ;  flower  a  specie*  ol 
aggregate  flower,  containing  several  fiorets, 
lou'losed  in  a  common  perianth,  and  on  a  com- 
mon receptacle  ;  vv  irh  the  anthers  connected  in  a 
cylinder;  .i*  in  the  cla.>s  syngeuesia;  raceme, 
composed  uf  several  raeeimtles,  or  small  ra- 
cemes; spike,  composed  of  several  spicules  or 
spikelets  ;  corymb,  tunned  of  several  small 
corymbs ;  umbel,  having  all  the  rays  or  pe- 
duncles bearing  umbel lules,  or  small  umbels, 

at  the  top  ;  fruetilicaMoii,  i'onsistiiii;  of  si^eral 
co  itliient  florets;  opposed  to  simple. 

COM  COl  \H  N'UMHERff.     See  COM  POSITS. 
(  OM POUND  INTEREST.     See  INTEREST. 

Compound   proportion.    See  Ahitii- 

metic 

t  IMPOUND     QUANTITIES,     in  al^cbr», 
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such  as  are  composed  of  terms  joined  hy  llic; 
*igns-for — .     Tims  2  «-f£— e,  ami 
-*y  -fi/8»  arc  compound  quantities. 

Compound,  or  Compounded  ratio. 
Set- Composition  of  ratios. 

Co'm pound.  s.  The  ma«<s  formed  by  the 
union  of  manv  ingredients  (South'). 

COMPO'CiNDABLE.  «.  Capable  of  being 
compounded. 

COMPOUNDER.  *.  (from  to  compound  ) 

1.  One  who  endeavours  to  bring-  parties  to 
terms  of  agreement  (Swijt).  2.  A  miuglcr  ; 
one  irbo  mixes  bodies. 

To  COM  PKEHE'ND.  v.  a.  (comnrchendo. 
Lit.)  1.  To  comprise;  to  include  (Dryikn). 

2.  lo  contain  in  the  mind;  to  conceive;  to 
understand  (f fuller). 

<*  COMPREHENSIBLE,  a.  (comprehensi- 
ve, Fr.)  I.  Intelligible;  conceivable  (Locke). 
2.  Possible  to  be  comprised  (Bacon). 

COMPREHENSIBLY,  ad.  With  great 
power  of  signification  or  understanding  ;  with 
great  extent  of  sense. 

COMPREHENSION.  *.  (comprehensio, 
Lat.)  I.  The  act  or  quality  of  comprising  or 
containing- ;  inclusion  (/looker).  2.  Sum- 
mary ;  epitome;  compendium  (Holers).  3. 
Knowledge ;  capacity ;  power  of  the  miod  to 
admit  many  ideas  at  once  (l)ryden). 

Comprehension,  in  English  church- 
bistory,  denotes  a  scheme  proposed  by  sir  Or- 
lando Bridgman  in  1GG7-8,  tor  relaxing  the 
terms  of  conformity  in  behalf  of  protestant  dis- 
wuters,  and  admitting  them  into  the  commu- 
nion of  the  church.  A  bill  for  this*  purpose 
was  drawn  up  by  lord  chief-baron  Hale,  but 
disallowed.  The  attempt  was  renewed  hy 
Tiilutson  and  Stillingfiect  in  W57-J,  and  the 
terms  were  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
nonconformists  ;  but  the  bishops  refused  their 
assent.  This  scheme  was  likewise  revived 
again  immediately  after  the  Revolution  ;  the 
king  and  queen  "expressed  their  desire  of  a 
union :  however,  the  design  failed  after  two 
attempts ;  and  the  act  of  toleration  was  ob- 
tained. 

Comprehension,  in  metaphysics,  is  that 
act  of  the  mind  whereby  it  apprehends  or 
knows  any  object  that  is  presented  to  it,  on  all 
the  sides  whereon  it  is  capable  of  being  appre- 
hended or  known.  To  comprehend  a  thing  is 
defined  by  the  schoolmen,  rem  aliquant  tot  am 
et  totaliter  cognoscere. 

Comprehension,  in  rhetoric,  a  trope  or 
figure  whereby  the  name  of  a  whole  is  put  for 
a  part ;  or  that  of  a  part  for  a  whole ;  or  a  de- 
finite number  of  any  thing  for  an  indefinite. 

COMPREHENSIVE,  a.  (from  compre- 
hend.) I.  Having  the  power  to  comprehend  or 
understand  many  things  at  once  (rope).  2. 
Having  the  quality  of  comprising  much  ;  com- 
pendious ;  extensive  (Sprat). 

COMPREHENSIVELY,  ad.  In  a  com- 
prehensive  manner. 

COMPREHENSIVENESS.  *.  The  qua- 
lity  of  including  much  in  a  few  words  or  nar- 
low  compass  (jlddison). 

To  COMPRESS  v.  a.  (comprcssus,  Lat.) 


I.  To  force  into  a  narrow  compass.  2.  To 
embrace  (Pope). 

Compress,  in  surgery,  a  bolster  of  soft 
linen  cloth,  folded  in  several  doubles,  fre- 
quently applied  to  cover  a  plaster,  in  order  not 
only  t«»  preserve  the  part  from  the  external  air. 
but  also  the  better  to  retain  the  dressings,  or 
medicines.    See  Surgery. 

Com  pressed,  or  Flatted,  (ccmprcssus  ) 
In  botany.  Applied  to  a  stem,  which  h  is  the 
two  opposite  sides  plane  or  flat;  to  a  leaf 
which  is  pulpy,  with  the  sides  more  flatted 
than  the  disk.  Opposed  to  depressed.  Ap- 
plied to  a  silique  which  has  the  opposite  sides 
approaching  to  each  other. 

COMPRESSI  BP  LITY.  #.  (fromcoro/m«i- 
ble.)  The  quality  of  admitting  to  be  brought  by 
force  into  a  narrower  compass. 

COMPRESSIBLE.  «.  (from  compress.) 
Yielding  to  pressure,  so  as  that  one  part  is 
brought  nearer  to  another  (Cheync). 

COMPRE'SSIBLENESS.  s.  (from  com- 
pressible.)  Capability  of  being  pressed  close. 

COMPRESSION,  s.  (compression  Latin.) 
The  act  of  bringing  the  parts  of  any  body  nearer 
to  each  other  by  violence  (Bacon.  Newton). 

Compression,  (compression  from  com- 
primo,  to  press  together.)  By  this  term  sur- 
geons express  a  diseased  state  of  the  body, 
which  is  the  effect  of  something  pressing  upon 
the  brain.  It  should  be  distinguished  from 
concussion  and  inflammation.  When  tint 
brain  is  compressed  either  hv  bone,  extra  va- 
cated blood,  or  any  other  fluid,  there  is  giddi- 
ness, nausea,  vomiting,  loss  of  sense  and  vo- 
luntary  motion  ;  coma  and  stupor,  with  a  para- 
lysis of  some  part  or  other ;  a  sturtorose  breath- 
ing, and  convulsive  twitches.  The  pulse  is  in 
general  oppressed  and  irregular. 

('(IMPRESSION      OF     THE  TERRESTRIAL 

spheroid,  is  used  to  express  the  difference 
between  the  major  and  minor  axes  of  the  earth, 
in  terms  of  the  former.    See  Ellipticitv. 

COMPRESSOR  NARIS.  (compressor, 
from  comprimo,  to  press  together.)  lihinwus 
vel  nasalis  of  Douglas.  A  muscle  of  the  nose, 
that  compresses  the  ahe  towards  the  septum 
nasi,  particularly  when  we  want  to  smell 
acutely.  It  also  corrngates  the  nose,  and  as- 
sists in  expressing  certain  passions.  It  arises, 
by  a  narrow  beginning,  from  the  root  of  the  ala 
nasi  externally,  aiid  spreads  into  a  number  of 
thin,  separate  fibres,  which  run  up  along  the 
cartilage  in  an  oblique  manner  towards  the 
back  of  the  nose,  where  it  joins  with  its  fellow, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  narrow  extremity  of  the 
os  nasi  and  nasal  process  of  the  superior  max- 
illary hone. 

COMPRESSIVE,  s.  (from  compress.) 
The  act  or  force  of  the  body  pressing  against 
another  (Boyle). 

To  COMPRPNT.  v.  n.  (comprimere,  Lat.) 
To  print  another's  copy,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
rightful  proprietor  (Phillips). 

To  COMPRl'SK.  v.  a.  (compris,  Fr.)  To 
contain;  to  comprehend ;  to  include (Roscom.). 

COMPROBA'TION.  s.  (comprobo,  Lat.) 
Proof ;  attestation  (Brown). 
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COMPROMISE,  s.  (eompromissum,  Lat.) 
1.  A  mutual  promise  of  parties  at  difference  to 
refer  the  ending  of  their  controversies  to  arbi- 
trators (Cotcell).  2.  A  compact  or  bargain  in 
which  rooccaiicnj  are   made  on  each  side 

(SJiakxpearc). 

To  Co'.m  promise,  e.  a.  (from  the  noun.) 
I.  To  compound  ;  to  adjust  a  compact  hy 
mutual  concessions.  2.  To  accord  ;  to  agree 
(Shakspearr). 

COM  PROM I  SSt  KR1 A  L.  a.  (from  compro- 
rtiix'\)  Relating  to  a  compromise. 

( O.U  PROVINCIAL,  a.  (con  and  pro- 
nincial.)  belonging  to  the  same  province  (*iy- 
life). 

I OM PT.  «.  (eomptc.  Fr.)  Account;  com- 
putation ;  reckoning  (Shakxpearc). 

To  Co.mpt.  p.  a,  (compter,  Fr.)  To  com- 
pute ;  to  numher.    We  now  use  To  Coi'NT. 

CO'M PTIBLE.  a.  Accountable;  ready  to 
give  account  (Shakxjicare). 

COMPTINO,  or  Coi  xtino  iiot'SE,  a 
room  with  desks,  tec.  fitted  up  for  the  recep- 
tion of  clerks  ami  accountants,  of  merchants, 
hankers,  &c. 

COMPTORIA.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
class  monopcia.  order  triandna.  Male  anient 
cylindrical,  imbricate  ;  calyx  six  leaved  ;  corol- 
less ;  styles  two ;  imt  ovate.  One  species  on  I  v  : 
a  North  American  plant,  ivith  slender,  shrub, 
bv,  hairv  stalks  :  lateral  erect  aments. 

'  ToCOMPTRO'LL.  v.a  (properly  control.) 
To  control  ;  to  overrule  ;  to  oppose. 

C»»M  PTRO'LLER.  *.  (from  comptroll.) 
Director;  supervisor  (T,  mj.lv).  See  Con- 
troller 

COMPTKO'LLERSHIP.  *.  (from  comp- 
troller.) Siiperlnrendance  (('arete). 

COMF1  'LSATI\  ELY.  ad.  By  constraint ; 
with  force. 

COMPC'LSATORY.  a.  (from  eompulmr, 
Latin.)  Having  the  force  of  compelling 
(S/takxpi  arc)* 

'  COMPULSION.  *.  (eomptiMo.  Ixitin.)  I. 
The  act  of  compelling  to  something;  force; 
violence  of  the  si  gent  (Milton).  2.  The  state 
of  being  compel  led  (Half). 

COMPC'LSIVK.  a.  (from  computscr.  Fr.) 
Having  the  power  to  compel  :  forcible  (Sirifi). 

COMF1  'LMVF.LY.  ad.  (from  compul- 
sive.) Hy  force  :  bv  violence. 

COM^C'LSIVENFSS.  $.  Force:  compub 
sion. 

COM  IM  LSOR.an  officer  under  the  Roman 
emperors,  dispatched  from  court  into  the  pro- 
vinces, to  compel  the  payment  of  taxes,  ice. 
not  paid  within  the  time  prescribed. 

COMPU'LSORILY.  ad.  (from  compul- 
fury.)  In  a  forcible  manner;  hy  violence 
(Itacon). 

COM Pl  'LSOKY.  a.  (compvhwrc.  Fr.) 
Having  the  power  of  compelling  (Dram- 
hat'). 

COMPU'NCTION.  s.  (componcHon,  Fr.) 
I.  1  he  power  of  pricking  ;  stimulation  irrita- 
tion (Hrmcn).  2.  The  state  of  being  pricked 
by  Hie  conscience ;  repentance;  contrition 
(Vlarcndvu). 


COMPU'NCTIOUS.  a.  (from  comple- 
tion.)  Repentant;  sorrowful;  tender  (Shak- 

speare). 

COMPU'NCTIVE.  a.  (from compunction.) 

Causing  remorse 

COMPCRC.A'TION.  s.  (eompvr~mtioy 
Latin.)  The  prartice  of  justifying  any  man's 
veracity  bv  the  testimony  of  nnotlnrr. 

COMPURGATOR,  s.  (Latin.)  On*  wbn 
bears  his  testimony  to  the  credibility  of  another 
(//  'nodtcard). 

COMPUTABLE,  a.  (from  compute.)  Ca- 
pable of  being  numbered  (Hale). 

COMPUTATION.  9.  (fto»  compute.)  I 
The  act  of  reckoning:  calculation  (Shak.).  i. 
The  sum  collected  or  settled  by  calculation 
(Addison). 

To  COMPU'TE.  v.  «.  (computo;  Lat.)  Tt> 
reckon  ;  to  calculate;  to  count  (Holder). 

Ci.Mpr'TK.  s.  i  computus*  Latin.)  Cojnp«- 
tation  ;  calculation  (Droten). 

COMPUTER.  *.  (from  compute.)  Reckon- 
er :  accountant;  calculator  (Stcifi). 

(XVMPU'fTST.  s.  (compatiste,  Fr.)  Gd- 
cnlator  :  one  skilled  in  computation.  (H'o4ton). 

COM'll A L)E.  s.  (camerade,  French.)  I 
One  who  dwells  in  the  same  house  or  cbaml»eT 
(Sbakspeare).    2.  A  companion  ;  a  partner 
(Milton). 

COM  US.  the  god  of  revelry,  feasting,  and 
nocturnal  entertainments.  During  his  festival*, 
men  and  women  exchanged  each  other's  dress. 
He  was  represented  as  a  young  and  drunkrn 
man,  with  a  garland  of  flowers  on  hi*  head, 
and  a  torch  in  his  hand,  which  seemed  fall- 
ing. 

CON,  an  Italian  preposition,  signifying 
frith,  and  used  by  musical  writers  ;  as  con  ario, 
with  the  bow  ;  con  ajfetto.  with  tenderocw. 

Con.  A  Latin  inseparable  preptxirion, 
which  at  the  beginning  of  words  signifies 
union  :  a«,  concourse,  a  running  together. 

Con.  (from  contra,  against,  Latin.)  A  rant 
word  for  the  negative  side  of  a  question ;  a*,  the 
pros  and  cons. 

To  Con.  v.  a.  (connan,  Saxon.)  I.  T* 
know  (Spenser).  2.  To  study  ;  to  coaail  t» 
memory  (Arbuthuot).  'S.  To  Con  t^ank*.  Te 
thank  (Shakspcmre). 

C*ONANA,  in  ancient  geography,  an  epss> 
copal  town  of  Asia,  in  Pamphylia. 

CO.NARIUM.    (conarinm,  ;  (rtrnn 

••uivof,  a  cone.)  The  pineal  gland  is  so  named, 
from  its  conical  shape.    Sec  Pineal  olano. 

I  < >.\  AT  US,  (endeavour,  tendency.)  a  tena 
frequently  used  in  philosophy  and  maibfiwauc*, 
defined  by  some  to  be  a  quantity  of  motion, 
not  capalile  of  heing  expressed  by  any  line  or 
length  ;  as  the  conatus  reccdmdimbeuH:  wotut, 
is  tlie  endeavour  w  hich  a  hodv,  moved  eirco- 
larlv,  makes  to  recede,  or  Hv  off  from  the  centre 
or  axis  of  its  motion. 

CONCALE  BAY, (son  the  coast  of  France, 
and  former  province  of  Brittany.  Tlie 
which  ghes  name  to  the  bay  is  hi  Lat.  I**.  -II 
N.  Lon.  7.  30  W. 

To  CONCA'MERATE.  p.  a.  (c  m, 
Latin.)  To  arch  over ;  to  vault  (  H,  • 


CON 

CONCAMERA'TION.  a.  (from  concame- 
rate.)  Arch;  vaalt  (Glauville). 

COXCAN,  a  low  tract  of  country,  on  the 
W.  roast  of  the  Deccan  of  Hindustan.  It  is 
aityrt  to  the  iMahrattas,  ami  lies  between  15 
iml  20  K.  Lat. 

To  I  <  >XC  A'T  EN  ATE.  v.  a  (from  catena, 
Latin.)  To  link  together. 

CONCATENATION,  s.  (from  conceits- 
vitt.)\  series  of  links  ;  an  uninterrupted  uuva- 
riable  succession  (South). 

COXCAVA'TION.  a.  (from  concave.)  The 
art'of  making1  concave. 

CONCAVE,  a.  (concavus,  Lat.)  Hollow, 
without  angles  ;  opposed  to  convex  (Burnet). 

Concave  LEN8,  etc.  See  Lens,  Mirror, 
Catoptrics,  and  Dioptrics. 

Concave  leak  In  botany.  When  the 
tdge  stands  above  the  disk  ;  or,  as  Linncus  ex- 
presses it,  when  the  margin  of  the  leaf  being 
to*  tight  to  circnmscrilie  the  disk,  the  disk  is 
depressed.  Applied  aUo  to  the  calyx  and  corul  ; 
and  to  the  valves  of  the  glume  in  grasses. 

CONCA'VEXESS.  a.  Hollownc*. 

CONCA'YTTY.  a.  (from  concave.)  Inter- 
nal turfacc  of  a  hollow  spherical  body  (Wood- 

CONCA'VO-CONCAVE.  a.  Concave,  or 
hollow  ou  both  side*. 

Co.nta'vo-convex.  a.  (from  concave  and 
r(*cex.)  Concave  one  way,  and  convex  the 
i>tli»T  (Xewton). 

(-UNCA'VOUS.a.  (co*ic«»'»#,  Latin.)  Con- 
rave. 

CONCA'VOl'SLY.  ad.  (from  concavous) 
With  bollnwness  (Brown). 

To  CONCEAL,  v.  a.  (cancel*  Latin.)  To 
l<i»ie  ;  to  keep  secret ;  to  cover  (Popt). 

CONCE'ALABLE.  a.  (from  conceal.)  Ca- 
pahle  of  being  concealed  (llrotcn). 

CONCE'A  LEDNESS.  a.  (from  conceal.) 
Privacy ;  obscurity. 

CONCE'ALER.  a.  (from  conceal.)  He  that 
conceals  any  thing  (Clarendon). 

CONCE'A  LMEXT.  a.  (from  conceal.)  I. 
The  act  of  biding;  secrecy  (Glanvillt).  2. 
The  state  of  being  bid  ;  privacy  (dddiaon).  3. 
Hiding-place;  retreat;  cover  (Rogers), 

Concealment  of  treason.  See  Mik- 
rsisioN. 

To  COXCE'DE.  v.  a.  (concedo,  Latin.)  To 
yield  ;  to  admit ;  to  grant  (llentley). 

CONCK'IT.  a.  (concept,  French.)  I.  Con- 
ception; thought ;  idea  (Sidney).  2.  Under- 
standing; reauinesa  of  apprehension  (/f* iadem). 
3.  Opinion  ;  fancy  ;  imagination  (Locke).  4. 
Pleasant;  fancy  ;  acute  ness  (Shakspcare).  5. 
Srutiuient ;  striking  thought  (Pope).  G.  Fond- 
nest;  favourable  opinion  (llentley).  7.  Out  if 
Govern  with.    No  longer  fond  of  (Tillot- 

T^o  Conce'it.  v.  a.  To  conceive;  to  ima- 
gine ;  to  believe  (South). 

CONCEITED,  participial  a.  1.  Endowed 
with  fancy  (Knolles).  2.  Frond  :  fond  of  him- 
•elf:  opinionative ;  fantastical  (Ft lion). 

CONCEITEDLY,  ad.  (from  conedtcd) 
Fancifully,  whimsically  (Donne). 


CON 

CONCE'IT EDN ESS.  a.  (from  conceit.) 
Pride  ;  fondness  of  himself  (Collier). 

CONCE'ITLESS.  fl.(f,om  conceit.)  Stupid; 
without  thought  (Shakapearc). 

CONCE'I V A BL E.  a.  (iiom  conceive)  I. 
That  may  be  imagined  or  tiiought  (Wilkin*). 
2.  That  may  be  understood  or  believed  (.Vrrer- 
buru). 

CONCE'lVABLENESS.  a.  (from  con- 
ceivable.) The  quality  of  being  conceivable. 

CONCE'I  V  A  BLV:  ad.  (from  conceivable.) 
In  a  conceivable  or  intelligent  manner. 

To  CONCE'I  VE.  v.  a.  (conceivoir,  French.) 
1.  To  admit  into  the  womb;  to  form  in  the 
womb  (Psalms).  2.  To  form  in  the  mind  ;  to 
imagine  (Jeremiah),  li.  To  comprehend  ;  to 
understand  (Shakspcare).  4.  To  think;  to 
be  of  opinion  (SiciJ't). 

To  Conce'ive.  v.  n.  1.  To  think;  to  have 
an  idea  of  (Watts).  2.  To  become  pregnant 
(Genesis). 

'  CONCE'I VER.  a.  (from  conceive.)  One  that 
understand*  or  comprehends  (llrotcn). 

CONCE'NT.  a.  (concentus,  Latin.)  I.  Con- 
cert of  voices  ;  harmony  (Bacon).  2.  Consist- 
ency (Jltterburu). 

To  CONCENTRATE,  v.  a.  (concentre^ 
French.)  To  drive  into  a  narrow  compass 
(Arbuthnot.) 

CONCENTRATION.  *.  (from  concen- 
trate.) Collection' into  a  narrow  space  round 
the  centre  (  Peacham). 

Concentration.  In  medicine,  (from  row, 
and  centrum,  having  the  same  centre.)  The  vo- 
latilizing of  part  of  the  water  of  fluids  in  order 
to  improve  their  strength.  The  matter  to  be 
concentrated,  therefore,  must  be  of  superior 
gravity  to  water.  This  operation  is  performed 
on  some  acids,  particularly  the  sulphuric  and 
phosphoric.  It  is  also  employed  in  solutions 
of  alkalis  and  neutral  salts. 

Concentration,  in  chemistry,  a  process 
employed  to  change  the  form  of  aggregation, 
either  bv  lessening  the  quantity  of  diluting 
fluids,  which  is  called  depblegmation ;  or  as  a 
preliminary  step  to  one  of  the  modes  by  which 
crystallization  is  produced  :  for  ivluch  see 
Crystallography. 

To  CONCE'NTRE.  v.n.  (concentrcr,  Fr.) 
To  tend  to  one  common  centre  (Hale). 

To  Conce'ntre.  v.  a.  To  director  contract 
toward  one  centre  (Milton.) 

CONCE'NTRICAL.  Conce'ntiuc  a. 
(concentric us,  Latin.)  Having  one  common 
centre  (slrbitthnot.  llentley). 

CONCEPT  A  CLE,  or  Follicle.  In  bo- 
tany, (conccptaculum,/olliculus).  A  pericarp 
of  one  valve,  opening  longitudinally  on  one 
side,  and  having  the  seeds  loose  in  it.  As  in 
apocynnm,  asclepias,  stapelia. 

CONCE'PTIBLE.  a.  (from  conceptum, 
Lai  in. )  Intelligible  ;  capable  to  be  understood 
(Hale). 

CONCEPTION,  a.  (conception  Utin.)  1. 
the  act  of  conceiving,  or  quickening  with 
pregnancy  (Milton).  2-  The  state  of  being 
conceived  (Shaks.).  3.  Notion  ;  idea  (South ). 
4.  Sentiments ;  purpose  (Shakspcare).  o.  Ap- 
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prehension;  knowledge  (Davit*).    <».  Con- 
ceit: sentiment;  pointed  thought  (Drydcn). 

V(*SV\  KTION.  (rt,Hi',  j,tin,  from  i  to 

conceive.)  According  h»  the  m  »re  common 
theory,  i  he  impregnation  of  the  ovulum  in  the 
female  ovarium  hy  tin.*  mbtilc  prolific  aura  of 
the  s»  men  virile.  In  order  to  liave  a  fruitful 
coition  it  i-»  necessary  that  tin*  semen  he  pro- 
p-i|i"l  inio  (!:••  uterus  or  lagina,  so  that  i r >»  fc- 
ctinda'ing  vapour  should  he  conveyed  through 
tin*  r'dllopiau  1 11 1» i-T*  t>»  tin*  ovarium  :  hence  it  is 
nece<«arv  that  tltere  he  :t  certain  state  of  the 
«  v  irium  <>f  the  female  in  order  lo  impreiruate 
ir :  which  h,  that  the  ovum  shall  he  mature, 
and  embraced  hv  the  limhrite  of  the  KalU»pian 
tube  to  convey  that  vivifying  principle  t<»  the 
ovum*  Kor  other  theoric"-,  see  the  article 
t  R  n  r.  it  A  1  I  "  n  . 

Conception  ( Immaculate),  a  festival  in 
the  1 1 . •  :i  i - 1»  church,  observed  <>n  tlf  Nh  of 
Dceemlh'r,  in  commemoration  of  the  holy 
\.  UginN  having  hei'tt  conceived  and  horn  im- 
maculnte,  or  without  original  *in.  Tin*  im- 
maculate, conception  of  the  Virgin,  though 
reckoned  a  pious  opinion,  is  not  an  article  of 
faith  in  the  llomish  church. 

Conception  op  orn  u\DV,  a  religions 
order  in  Portugal,  fonndrd  in  the  fifteenth 
centurv.  I  his  order  ii.i--  since  passed  into 
It  i!y.  and  got  footing  in  Home  a  no  Mil  an. 

I  onception,  in  logic,  the  viitij.l*-  appre- 
hension, oi  perception,  wh'ch  we  have  ol  any 
thing,  wi tlnoi I  proceeding  to  uifitm,  or  denv, 
any  thing  ahout  it. 

some  wi  iters  distinguish  bet  ween  conception 
am!  perception;  making  the  latter  to  denote 
the  consciousness  of  an  ohject  I  •  ■  -  rt  present, 
or  to  include  the  reality  of  its  ohject :  when  ;is 
conception  expresses  the  forming  an  idea  of  an 
ohject  n hether  present  or  ahsent,  or  without 
any  roio.  ietioti  of  it*  realitv.  Sit  lord  KainwVs 
EI.  Criticism,  vol.  :i.  ."><'s. 

Professor  I  higald  Steu  at  t  defines  conception, 
tlial  power  of  the  mind,  which  enables  it  to 
form  a  tuition  of  an  ahsenl  ohject  of  perception  :  - 
or  of  a  sensation  which  il  has  fonncrlv  fell.  Its 
province,  as  distinguished  from  imagination,  is 
to  present  us  with  an  exact  transcript  of  what 
we  have  formerly  felt  and  perceived;  while 
that  of  imagination  i>,  to  make  a  selection  of 
qualities  ami  circumstances  from  a  variety  of 
different  objects,  and  by  coinhining  and  dis. 
posioi;  th<  si*,  to  toim  a  new  creation  of  its 
own. 

Conception,  an  eptscojal  town  of  Chili) 
in  South  America.  It  has  heen  several  limes 
taken  and  retaken  hv  tin*  natives  and  the 
Spaniards.    Lat.  o't».  13  S.    Lon.  7-  .'>•"*  W '. 

Conception,  a  town  of  Xew  Spain,  in 
North  America,  M'<»  miles  IV.  of  Porta  Hello. 
Lit.  10.  IJ  X.    Lm.  SI.  !•"»  W. 

COXCKITIOl  S.  a.  (roftirptum,  Latin.) 
Apt  to  conceited  prccniut;  (»V/wJhr/>iwre). 

COXCKP'I  IVB.  ".  (ruitrtptMt  Utin.) 
Capable  t«i  conceive  (ftrotrn). 

I  nXLT.PTI  A  1.1-  IS,  in  logic  and  meta- 
physics,  a  denomination  given  t<»  a  party  who 
look  a  nr.  Idle  road  hetweeu  tin-  two  sects  of 


nominalists  and  relists  into  which  the  scho. 
lastic  philosophers  were  divided  from  the 
giiming  of  tin*  twelfth  century.  They  differed 
tr-'in  t In*  nominalists  al-ont  the  necessity  nf 
langn  ige  a^  an  instrument  of  thought,  in  c  irry- 
ing  on  our  general  speculations,  See  Keid  on 
the  Intellectual  Powers  nf  M  m,  and  Stewart's 
Philosophy  of  t lie  Unman  Mind. 

To  I  '<  rXCE'RX.  p.  ti.  (concerner^  French.) 
I,  To  relate  to  :  to  belong  t»>  (  Locki ).  2.  '1" 
alfect  with  some  passion  (rTo/fer*).  3.  To  in- 
terest ;  to  engage  by  interest  (Boyte).  4.  T>> 
disturb;  to  make  nneasv  (f>< tAotm).  «>.  7> 
roncern  himself.  To  intermeddle  :  to  he  busy 
(Dryden). 

CoNCr'RN.  x.  (from  the  verh.)  I.  Biisinrs* ; 
affair  (flogert).  2.  Interest;  engagement 
(Unmet).  3.  Importance;  moment  (/lot- 
common).  4.  Passion ;  affection ;  regard  {Ad* 

at  iron). 

CUXCE'llXEPLY.  ad.  (from  concern.) 
With  alfection ;  with  interest  (Clarendon). 

COXCEU'XI  NIL  prep.  Relating  to;  with 
relation  lo  { flacon.  7 iflutson). 

COXCE'KXAIEXT.  (from  concern.)  I. 
T  he  tlniiii  in  which  we  are  concerned  or  in- 
terested; business;  interest  (TH/otsun).  '2. 
delation;  influence  (fienhaiu).  3.  Inter- 
course;  business  (f,rn°k<).  4.  Importanrv: 
inomenl  (l'<>n!>).  h.  Intrrpoiition :  reganl : 
meddling  (Clarendon).   6,  Passion;  emotion 

of  mind  (  />/  /,•///  ;/}. 

To  CONf  :K'RT.  r.  n.  (concerted  French.) 
I.  To  settle  any  thing  in  private  by  unttiul 
r  mmnnication.  3. To  settle;  to  contrive ;  to 
adjust  ( Rotct ). 

Co'ncert.  *.  (from  the  verh.)  I.  Com- 
munication of  designs  (5iei^)«  2.  A  iyn> 
phony;  many  performers  playing  to  tli*-  saoc 
tunc. 

Concert.  A  musical  performance  in  which 
any  number  of  practical  musicians,  either  vm-d 
or  instrumental,  or  both,  unite  in  the  exercise 
of  tlu'ir  respective  talents. 

Concert  pitch,  implies  that  particular 
position  of  tone  as  to  gravity  or  acuteness.  lo 
which  all  musical  instruments  are  adjusted, be- 
fore they  «  an  l>c  used  in  concert,  so  as  to  play 
in  tune.  There  are  various  methods  of  ascer- 
taining the  tone  of  any  given  instrument  when 
it  corresponds  with  the  concert  pitch  :  we  shall 
mention  one  or  two. 

1.  By  the  late  Dr.  Robison.  Let  a  machine 
consisting  of  a  combination  of  wlieel-worfc  lip 
so  regulated  by  the  motion  of  a  fly,  thatiltil 
of  tlie  teeth  shall  strikes  quill  projecting  sgainst 
them,  during  ten  seconds  of  time;  then  «  i 
the  smjinl  produced  by  the  snaps  of  tin*  quill 
against  the  teeth,  he  in  exact  unison  with  the 
note  C'Sot'Ja-Uty  Ot  the  C  corresponding  with 
the  cliff  of  the  tenor. 

2.  I»y  the  same  philosopher.     Let  tlierr 

be  an  apparatus  regulated  hv  wheel-worki 

which  shall  open  and  shut  the  passive  tolfl 
even  current  of  air  produced  by  a  pair  of  bel- 
lows (such  as  are  used  in  organs)  ~W  tines  IB 
a  second,  then  will  these  rapid  alternate  open- 
ings  and  shaftings  of  the  cock  rive  a  cleat 
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mnsiral  sound  in  unison  with  the  same  note 

C. 

For  other  methods  we  must  refer  to  Atwood 
on  Motion ;  Smith's  Harmonics ;  and  Gregory's 
Translation  of  Haiiy's  Natural  Philosophy, 
vol.  i. 

t'OXCERTAXTE,  in  music,  according  to 
Grassineait,  signify  those  parts  which  are  sung 
or  played  through  the  whole  piece. 

COSCERTA'TlOX.  *.  (concertatio,  Lat.) 
Strife;  contention. 

COXCE'RTATIVE.  a.  (conccrtativus, 
Latin.)  Contentious  ;  quarrelsome. 

COXCERTATO,  intimates  the  piece  of 
music  to  be  composed  in  such  a  manner,  as 
that  all  the  parts  uny  have  their  rccitativos,  be 
it  for  two,  three,  four,  or  more  voices  or  in- 

M  CONCERTINO,  (ltd.)  The  principal  in- 
struments  in  a  concerto  or  concertaute ;  as 
oboe  concertino,  the  principal  hautboy. 

CONCERTO  GROSSI,  the  grand  chorus 
of  a  concert,  or  those  places  where  all  the 
several  parts  perform  or  play  together. 

CONCE'SSION.  *.  (concessit*,  Latin.)  1. 
The  act  of  granting  or  yielding  (Hale).  2.  A 
grant ;  the  thing  yielded  (K.  Charles). 

Concession,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure,  where- 
by something  is  freely  allowed,  that  yet  might 
bear  dispute,  to  obtain  something  that  one 
would  have  granted  to  him,  and  which  he 
thinks.cannot  fairly  be  denied ;  as  in  the  follow- 
ing concession  of  Dido,  in  Virgil : 

"  The  nuptials  he  disclaims,  I  urge  no  more ; 
Let  him  nursue  the  promis'd  Latian  shore. 
A  short  delay  is  all  I  ask  him  now  ; 
A  pans*?  of  grief,  and  interval  from  woe." 

Or,  as  in  this :  "  True,  she  is  fair ;  but 
ought  to  shew  her  acknowledgments  to  heaven 
for  the  favour  by  making  a  virtuous  use  of  her 

CoSxE'SSIONARy.a.CfromcoMceMiwj.) 
Given  by  indulgence  or  allowance. 

CONCESSIVELY,  ad.  (from  concession.) 
Bv  way  of  concession  (Brown). 

"CONCH.  *.  (concha,  Latin.)  A  shell ;  a 
sea-shell  (Dry den). 

CONCHA,  in  antiquity,  a  liquid  measure 
among  the  Athenians. 

According  to  Galen,  in  his  work  De  Pon- 
deribus  et  Mensuris,  cap.  xi.  the  concha 
magna  contained  the  same  quantity  with  the 
acetabulum,  which  in  liquid  measure  was  an 
ounce  and  a  half,  and  in  weight  fifteen  drams. 
The  concha  minor  was  in  liquid  measure  half 
an  ounce,  and  in  weight  five  drams. 

Concha,  (concha,  *3yx.i»  a  liquid  measure 
among  the  Athenians.)  A  term  applied  by 
anatomists  to  several  parts  of  the  body,  as  the 
hollow  of  the  ear,  the  spongy  bones  of  the  nose, 
&e. 

Concha  aubis.  The  hollow  part  of  the 
cartilage  of  the  outer  ear. 

CONCH.*  NARIL'M.  (concha,  a  shell.) 
The  turbinated  portion  of  the  ethmoid  bone 
and  the  inferior  spongy  bones  of  the  nose, 


which  are  covered  by  the  Schneideriau  mem- 
brane, are  so  termed. 

CONCHICM,  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
class  tetrandi  ia,  order  monogynia.  Calyxless  ; 
petals  four,  supporting  the  stamens  ;  stigma 
turbinate,  mucronate;  capsule  one-celled,  two- 
seeded  ;  seeds  winged.  One  species  only  :  a 
rigid  Australasian  shrub,  with  oblique  cap- 
sules and  white  flowers. 

CONCHOID,  or  Conciiiles,  the  name  of 
a  curve  invented  by  Nicomedes.  It  was  much 
used  by  the  ancients  in  the  construction  of  solid 
problems. 

It  is  thus  constructed :  AP  and  BD  being 
two  lines  intersecting  at  right  angles ;  from  P 
draw  a  number  of  other  lines  PFDE,  &c.  on 
ivhich  take  always  DE=DF=AB  or  BC  ;  so 
shall  the  curve  line  drawn  through  all  the 
points  E,  E,  E,  be  the  first  conchoid,  or 
that  of  Nicomedes  :  and  the  curve  drawn 
through  all  the  other  points  F,  F,  F,  is  called 
the  second  conchoid  ;  though,  in  reality,  they 
arc  both  but  parts  of  the  same  curve,  having 
the  same  pole  P,  and  four  infinite  legs,  to 
which  the  line  DBD  is  a  common  asymp- 
tote.   PI.  48.  figs.  3,  4,  5. 

The  inventor,  Nicomedes,  contrived  an  in- 
strument for  describing  his  conchoid  by  a  me- 
chanical motion ;  which  is  described  in  our 
treatise  on  Architectl  be. 

To  determine  the  equation  of  the  curve ;  put 
AB=BC=DE=DF=a,PB=6,BG=EH=j, 
and  GE=BH=v :  then  the  equation  to  the 
first  conchoid  will  be 
x*  X  (b  +  x)a  +  xay*=aaX  (b  +  x)»,  or 
jr4  +  2bx*  +  b*x*  +  x*y a  =  aaba  +  2aabx  +  aaxa ; 
and,  changing  only  the  sign  of  «r,  as  being 
negative  in  the  other  curve,  the  equation  to 
the  second  conchoid  will  he 
x*X(b— x)aXxat/*=a*X(b— x)«,  or 
jr4— 2bx*  +  baxa  +  x*ya=aaba— 2aabx  +  aaxa. 

Of  the  whole  conchoid,  expressed  by  these 
two  conations,  or  rather  one  equation  only, 
with  different  signs,  there  are  three  cases  or 
species ;  as  first, 

when  BC  is  less  than  BP,  the  conchoid  will 
be  as  in  fig.  3  ; 

when  BC  is  equal  to  BP,  the  conchoid  will  be 
as  in  fig.  4  ; 

and  when  BC  is  greater  than  BP,  the  conchoid 
will  be  as  in  fig.  5. 

Newton  approves  of  the  use  of  the  conchoid 
for  trisecting  angles,  or  finding  two  mean  pro- 
portionals, or  for  constructing  other  solid  pro- 
blems. 

The  equation  to  this  curve  may,  however, 
be  expressed  far  more  simply  than  above.  For, 
if  in  addition  to  the  preceding  notation  we  put 
the  variable  angle  BPD=p,  and  the  variable 


jgle  BPD=p, 
line  PE  or  PF=*,  we  shall  have  PD= 


PB 


COS.f 

PF= 


and  consequently  P 


cos.  <p 


+  a,  while 


COS.f 


a ;  or,  generally, 


cos.  9 


i  a. 
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COM  IIOLCK.Y.  (from  .■  ■  ,  .  a  shell,  and 
Xsy»C,  a  doctrine,  or  difCOtme  )  The  doctrine  of 
shells :  and  hence,  properly  speaking,  a  branch 
of  zoology.  Hut  as  this  last  if  rather  devoted  to 
a  consideration  of  the  animal  that  inhabits  the  various 
Older  of  shells  we  meet  with,  th.m  the  house  or  habi- 
tation itself ;  ami  as  the  char*  ter  of  shells  cannot 
conveniently  l>e  made  to  enter  into  a  zoological  ar> 
rnngement  ;  it  is  upon  the  whole  better  (<i  scpa- 
rate  the  braneh  of  conchology  from  the  g.  neral 
science  of  zoology,  and  to  treat  of  it  under  a  distinct 
article. 

.Many  attempts  have  been  nude  to  arrarge  this 
study  into  a  systematic  form  :  a  study  pursued  Irotn 
a  very  early  period  of  time,  though  greatly  improved 
by  the  application  of  chemistry  to  its  elucidation  ill  our 
own  xra-  In  Aldrovand,  Gesn<  r.  and  Fabius  Columns, 
wc  have  all  that  the  ancients  have  said  on  the  subject. 
The  first  writer  among  the  modems  who  treated  on  it 
professedly  is  Buonanni,  who  printed  an  Italian  work, 
entitled  Recreazione  dell  Occhio,  nt  Rome,  in  IG81, 
a  Latin  version  of  which  was  given  by  himself  in 
1(»34.  It  is  to  J.  Daniel  Major,  howev.r.  a  physi- 
cian of  Kiel,  in  Holstein,  that  we  are  indebted  for 
the  first  attempt  towards  a  methodical  arrangement, 
which  he  published  in  his  edition  of  Column;/ s 
Opuseulnm  de  Purpura,  with  annotations,  in  16**5. 
The  subject,  nevertheless,  was  pursued  with  still 
greater  success  by  Dr.  Lister,  to  whose  llistoria 
Animalium  AngliaSi  published  in  nice  ceded 

his  very  valuable  llistniia  Coin  l.yliorum,  pub- 
lished  in  successive  pirts  in  folio,  between  lij>."i 
and  1693.  In  this  elaborate  work,  he  divides  the 
difl'ercnt  kinds  of  shells  into  four  classes:  the 
first  including  terrestrial  shells  of  all  kinds;  the 
second  fresh-water  shells,  both  turbinate  and  bivalved  ; 
the'  third  and  fourth  devoted  to  sea-shells,  tie 

former  of  these  two  classes  bring  confined  to  the 
bivalved  ami  multivalved  ;  and  the  latter  to  the  tur- 
binate. 

Ilumpliiu*.  in  his  Rarity  Chamber  of  Ambovna, 
fob  printed  first  in  Dutch,  at  Amsterdam,  in  J7(i.r<, 
again  in  1711,  and  again  in  1/45;  and  printed  in 
German,  at  Vienna,  in  I766>  adopts  the  three  divi- 
sions of  the  simple  and  turbinated  univalves,  and 
the  bivalves  ;  blending  the  multivalves  with  the  other 
divisions. 

Langius,  a  physician  of  Lucerne,  in  Switzerland, 
published  in  1732,  a  new  and  easy  method  of  shells, 
disposed  in  classes,  genera,  and  species.  He  follows 
the  general  distribution  of  Rumphius. 

The  next  writer  of  any  note,  not  to  mention 
Rreynius,  de  Polythalamis,  printed  at  Danlzfc, 
in  nor  Plaiicus,  do  Concilia  Ariminensibus 

minus  nolis,  printed  at  Venice,  in  1 7  is  M. 
d'Argenville,  who  published  l.i  Com  lis liologie,  at 
Pari*,  in  1142,  and  again  in  I7'j7.  Thta  author 
has  prefixed  a  prdirahimv  discourse  on  tin'  for- 
mation of  shells,  the  different  methods  of  arrange* 
ment,  the  maimer  of  eh  mi:  g  them,  and  their 
uses  ;  and  also  on  fossil  shells,  and  their  origin  ; 
and  an  account  of  the  principal  muitea  of  natural 
history  now  in  being.  The  other  part  of  his  work 
contains  n  history  of  shells,  ranged  in  their  re- 
spective classes,  with  proper  tables,  characters,  indexes, 
and  remarks  :  the  whole  illustrated  by  n  number  of 
plates. 

M.  d' Argenvillo  throws  aside  the  arrangement 
of  Lister  into  terrestrial,  fr,sh-wuter,  and  sea- 
shells,  founded  on  their  respective  habitations, 
and  rests  his  classical  character  on  the  simplicity 
or  elaboration  of  their  form:  whence  he  divides 
them  into  the  three  classes  of  univalves,  as  the 


cochleae;  bivalves,  as  oysters ;  and  multivalves,  as 
the  ph.das  and  balanus. 

.  l/avila,  in  his  Catalogue  Systcmatique  it  Rai- 
sonnr*  de  Cnriosites,  pr  .tiled  at  Paris,  in  I7»>~, 
tl  niiglit   proper  lo  follow  this  system  of  d'Arge:.. 

villc,  and  immediately  afterwards  Llnm  as  admitted 
it  into  ids  Systems  Natunc;  on  whirh  account  it 
lias  hern  the  arrangement  almost  uniformly  adhered 
tn  by  later  naturalists.  The  Swedish  zoologist, 
however,  inverted  the  order  of  d'Argenviile.  making 
the  multivalves  his  lirst  class,  the  bivalves  bis  second, 

and  the  univalves  his  third.  We  are  not  acquainted 
with  Ins  motives  lor  this  change;  the  original  plan 
appears  to  l>e  the  best,  because  the  simplest,  and 
we  shall  ther.  fore  adhere  to  it  in  the  present  ar- 
ticle. Vi  e  shall  only  observe,  that  under  the 
Liimcan  arrangement,  the  multivalves  contain  the 
chiton,  lepas,  and  pbolas ;  the  bivalves,  mya, 
solen,  tellina,  cardium,  mactra,  donax,  venus, 
S|ondyIas,  chama,  area,  ostrea,  anomia,  mytilus, 
and  pinna ;  and  the  univalves,  argonauta,  nauti- 
lus, conns,  eypr.va,  bin  la.  voluta,  buccinum,  slrom- 
bu-,  nmrex,  trochus,  turbo,  helix,  nerita,  halimis, 
patella,  deritahutn,  svrpuh,  teredo,  and  sabelU, 
which  see. 

Cui.  nl.  i  f.  In  the  examination  of  a  shell  of  this 
order,  the  contour,  or  outline,  is  the  first  particu- 
lar to  be  regarded.  Uy  this  the  conchologist  is 
guided  in  his  definition  of  simple,  spiral,  or  tuibi- 
nated  shells,  (or  as  the  Liancan  school  divides 
shells,  univalves  with  a  regular  spire,  and  univalves 
without  a  regular  spire  discoid,  flattened,  or 
turretcd  shells ;  these  with  smooth  or  uneven  an- 
n*actus ;  the  ventricose,  abated,  labiatcd,  rostratetl, 
and  many  other  distinctions,  all  which  strike  the 
eye  at  the  first  view.  it  is  indeed  by  attending 
to  the  contour,  that  the  principal  distinctions  m 
shells  of  this  kind  are  at  once  perceived,  taking 
into  consideration  the  back  and  front  profile  at 
the  same  tunc.  Some  few  shells,  as  the  nautilus 
pompilius,  and  others  of  the  same  family,  have 
tie  ire  revolving  internally,  in  which  the  out- 
line oilers  less  assistance  in  the  primary  definitions 
but  the  number  of  such  shell:;  is  very  small  Next 
to  the  profile  of  the  shell,  the  structure  of  the 
mouth,  the  pillar,  and  expansion  of  the  inner  lip, 
(lie  gutter  or  canalicul.ition,  and  the  umbilical  open- 
ing, and  operculum,  if  any,  arc  to  be  considered, 
and,  lastly,  the  work  on  the  outer  surface,  as 
well  as  the  colours  with  which  it  is  embellished. 

The  base  or  bottom  of  the  shell  we  consider 
that  part  upon  which  it  rests  when  supported  in 
an  erect  position,  with  the  summit  or  tip  of  the 
spire  standing  vertically.  In  such  shells  the  tip  is 
called  the  apex.  The  course  of  the  spires  or 
wreaths  is  from  the  left  to  right  in  most  spiral 
shells,  some  few  only  being  of  the  reversed  or  he- 
lerostrophona  kind,  the  whorls  of  which  are  in  a 
contrary  direction.  When  speaking  of  the  right 
and  left  sides  of  a  shell,  it  should  be  understood  SS 
having  the  aperture  downwards  and  it  will  be 
tfi  i  seen  that  in  most  shells  the  aperture  or 
opening  is  on  the  left  side,  i.  e.  facing  the  rLjht 
hand  of  the  spectator. 

Hi  ahft.  These  arc  shells  of  two  valves  or 
pit  e«,  united  by  menus  of  a  curtilage,  hinge,  con- 
nection of  the  teeth,  or  o'her  process.  In  order 
to  constitute  a  hhalve  shell,  it  is  only  requisite 
that  it  be  furnished  with  two  connected  valves 
without  ngard  lo  their  resemblance  in  form  or 
dimensions.  Some  of  the  bivalves  have  both 
valves  formed  alike:  in  others  they  difler  only  in 
a  slight  degree,  and  ayaiu  in  others  they  are  at- 
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together  dissimilar.  The  first  of  these  if  well  ex- 
emplified  by  ihe  «olen  genus  ;  in  that  of  the  Linn can 
tellinx,  we  find  examples  both  of  the  eqirfvalrc  shells, 
and  those  with  the  valves  slightly  different :  of  the 
last-mentioned  kinds  we  have  many,  as  the  ostrea, 
spondylus,  and  anomia.  Bivalve  shells  are  often 
much  compressed,  some  are  gibbous,  and  when 
viewed  at  the  side,  or  facing  the  ligament,  have  a 
cordated  appearance,  as  in  the  venus,  and  the  Lin- 
ttean  chama  chor.  Shells,  having  both  valves  alike, 
as  before  observed,  are  called  equivalve.  Equilateral 
valves  imply  those  which  have  both  sides  of  the  same 
valve  alike;  as,  for  instance,  wben  a  longitudinal 
line  is  drawn  from  the  beak  to  tbc  opposite  margin, 
the  space  on  each  side  of  the  line  is  distinguished  by 
the  appellation  of  the  right  and  left  side;  and  when 
the  form  of  both  those  spaces  correspond,  the  shell 
is  equilateral,  as  in  the  scallops  (ostrea  Linn.) :  the 
inequilateral  valves  are  the  reverse  of  this,  a  line 
drawn  as  above  described,  from  the  beak  to  the  oppo- 
site margin,  presenting  two  sides  of  a  very  different 
shape,  as  we  see  in  most  of  the  mactra,  the  donax, 
and  tellina  genera,  and  in  the  mya  truncata  especially. 
Subequilateral  shells,  or  those  having  the  valves  nearly 
equal  at  both  sides,  arc  sufficiently  elucidated  by  shells 
of  the  cardium,  or  cockle  genus,  which  are  strictly 
bivahris  subaequilatc ra. 

All  bivalve  shells  do  not  completely  close  their 
shells,  though  most  of  those  above-mentioned  do 
so,  such  an  the  scallop,  the  donax,  trtlina.  and 
cardium:  in  several  other  tribes  of  bivalves, 
when  the  shells  are  shut  as  closely  as  their  form 
will  allow,  they  still  exhibit  a  kind  of  hiatus  or 
gaping,  either  at  the  anterior  or  posterior  end,  or 
at  both  ;  and  in  tome,  when  the  valves  are  shut, 
both  die  anterior  and  posterior  parts  are  closed, 
but  an  opening  appears  on  one  side  of  the  beak; 
this  last-rcentioned  character  is  very  obvious  in  chama 
gipas. 

One  of  the  first  circumstances  to  be  considered, 
is,  which  part  of  a  bivalve  shell  ought  to  be 
deemed  the  base,  because  when  this  is  determin- 
ed, every  other  part  will  fall  progressively  in. 
their  retatnse  order  nndw  our  observation.  Wc 
name  that  part  of  the  margin  or  rhnb  which  is 
situated  in  a  direct  line  opposite  the  beak,  the 
bise  of  the  shell.  Linneus,  in  order  to  establish 
the  characters,  and  afford  some  apparent  reason 
at  least  for  the  application  of  the  terms  he  be- 
stows on  the  different  parts  of  bivalves,  reverses 
this  poskion  ef  the  shell,  and  describes  the  beaks 
as  the  base  of  the  t>helL  But  the  fact  is,  the  na- 
t'lrsl  position  of  the  shell  is  in  immediate  contra- 
diction to  his  axiom,  for  the  beaks  arc  always  up- 
permost, being  either  immerrmtcvy  vertical,  or 
with  a  slight  inclination  ©bliqweiy,  when  Hie  ani- 
mal moves  along  with  Hs  testaceous  coshering  on 
the  hack.  A  solitary  example  will  perhaps  occur 
occasionally,  in  which  the  beaks  may  be  considerably 
inclined  when  the  animal  crawls,  but  none,  we  be- 
lieve, are  known  which  open  the  valves  upwards,  nt'd 
proceed  with  the  beaks  under  the  boily.  The  beaks, 
if  only  for  this  reason,  are  to  lie  considered  as  the 
summit,  and  the  margin  opposite  as  the  base.  Many 
of  the  bivalves  are  destitote  of  the  locomotive 
r,  or  at  least  do  not  possess  it  m  any  material 


the  shell  upon  which  it  rests:  in  the  tepas  tribe,  it 
implies  the  part  immediately  seated  upon  the  stem 
or  pedicle  :  in  the  balani  the  base  is  generally  larger 
then  the  summit,  and  is  the  bottom  by  means  of 
which  the  aliell  is  fixvd  upon  the  rocks  or  other  ex- 
traneous bodies.  Ligament,  the  substance,  whether 
membranaceous  or  tendinous,  which  serves  to  con- 
nect the  valves  together.  The  connexion  of  the 
valves  in  some  multivalvcs  is  formed  by  the  parts  of 
one  valve  locking  Into  another.  Operculum ;  the 
balani  have  the  aperture  at  the  summit  closed  by 
means  of  four  small  pieces  or  valves,  which  are  com- 
monly called  the  operculum  ;  theae  opercula  of  the 
balani  are,  however,  very  different  from  those  of  uni- 
valve shells. 

The  classification  we  have  thus  far  given  is  in- 
vented for  the  naturalist  We  have  already  men- 
tioned, however,  that  the  science  of  conchology 
has  of  late  years  been  much  indebted  to  chemistry, 
and  occupied  much  of  the  chemist's  attention.  Yet 
it  is  clear  that  such  a  division  can  be  of  little  or  no 
use  to  the  chemist,  ard  hence  chemical  conchology 
Is  studied  under  another  arrangement;  and  comprises, 
in  its  pursuits,  the  shells  of  eggs,  as  well  as  those 
of  animals,  which  may  be  said  to  constitute  the 
classes  of  this  science  as  a  chemical  study;  while 
this  latter  may  be  divided  into  porcelain-shells,  pearl, 
or  nacre-shells,  and  crustaceous  coverings,  aa  its 
orders. 

Shells,  regarded  in  a  chemical  view,  appear  to  be 
of  a  much  less  compact  texture  that  the  bony  and 
horny  puts,  and  want  not  only  the  hardness  of  one, 
but  the  flexibility  of  the  other  ;  they  are  much 
brittle,  and  are  easily  reduced  to  a  powder. 


MnH\ralvc*.  The  shells  of  this  order  are  few, 
with  either  of  the  preceding ;  and  the 
proposed  for  those  are  applicable  for  the 
most  part  to  the  multivalves.  The  following  re- 
quire more  explicit  mention.     Base,  that  part  of 


Although  all  eggs  produced  by  birds  are  pro- 
vided with  a  shell,  it  has  been  observed  that  very 
fat  htna  will  sometimes  lay  them  deprived  of  this 
hard  covering;  but  the  reason  of  this  exception 
is  unknown.  The  shell  is  composed  of  gelatin,  phos- 
phat,  and  carbonat  of  lime;  it  has,  however,  been 
supposed,  that  the  phosphoric  acid  arises  from  the 
gelatinous  matter,  and  is  not  united  with  the  earth, 
as  in  bones :  the  truth  of  which  future  experience  is 
to  determine. 

Wass<  rberg  observed  that,  on  using  the  vitriolic 
acid  as  a  menstruum,  there  arose  a  smell  of  sulphur. 
Vauquebn  found  that  nine  eggs  weighed,  according 
to  the  new  weights,  44.7MG  gramms,  which  divided 
by  !>  =  4,9!>7  for  each  shell.  Thus  a  hen  which  had 
laid  DO  eggs  in  four  months  and  a  half,  must  have 
formed  in  that  time  447,?K»9  gramms  of  carbonat  of 
lime,  excepting  the  deduction  of  the  gluten  which 
unites  the  calcareous  parts.  These  44,7fMi  gramms 
of  egg-shells,  calcined  to  blackness  lostR.'i'il  gramms; 
the  residuum  dbsolved  in  the  nitric  acid  with  great 
effervescence,  and  with  an  odour  of  sulphureous  hy- 
drogen, there  remained  0,717  gramms  of  coal.  The 
nitric  solution  was  white ;  having  boiled  it  a  sufficient 
time  to  df  prive  it  of  the  carbon  ip  acid  that  might  have 
combined  with  it  during  the  rotation,  some  amroouia 
was  mixed  with  it,  ami  0,58  of  the  gramm  of  phos- 
phat  of  lime  were  obtained  ;  thus  there  remained 
40,178  gramms  of  carbonat  of  lime,  from  which  it 
appears  that  1000  parts  of  egg-shells  are  formed, 
1st.  Of  carbonat  of  lime  •  .  8*»6 
Jd.  Of  phosphat  of  lime  .  .  57 
3d.  Of  animal  gluten         .       .  47 
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The  weight  of  t-ggs  varus  according  to  the  ton  of 
hen,  according  as  the  laving  is  more  or  l<  ss  accele- 
rated, ard  various  other  circunuum  c»  ;  tut  from  a 
number  of  experiments,  Vauquelin  rises  the  medium 
term  at  58,1 17  gramms.  Hence  a  hen  that  has  laid 
I.JO  eijn>  in  s'x  mouths,  which  is  pretty  common,  has 
formed  7,A".G,jJi)  gramms.  or  7  kilogramn  s.  4  hecto- 
gramms,  t  decagram  ins,  G  gramms.  ami  -^btboill  wdths 
t>t  a  gramm  of  matter  employed  m  the  formation  of 
these  eggs,  of  which  tU\S>b5  giamms  arc  to  le  sub- 
stmctcd  for  the  shells:  there  remain  tin  n  for  the  sub- 
stance of  the  egg  itself  7rfJJ,79J  gramms,  or  Ulb. 
15oz.  TiJrs.  r'gia. 

JS7i<  lis  of  Afi'unaU. 

These,  like  the  ihells  of  different  egjs,  are  of  va. 
rious  colours,  Lut  far  exceed  them  in  beauty  as  well 
as  in  utility.  Till  lately,  however,  very  hub  was 
known  with  respect  to  tluir  component  parts.  Ac- 
cording  to  Neumann,  they  \ hid  less  oily  and  saline 
matter  by  distillation  than  cither  bom  »>r  bene;  be 
has  also  observed,  that  tome  are  more  easily  con- 
VCrted  into  quicklime  by  Cre  than  others,  whilst  a  few 
suffer  no  such  change. 

For  the  best  analysis  of  shell,  we  :.xc  indebted  to 
Mr.  llaichctt,  whose  experiment*  were  made  on  those 
of  marine  animals ;  and  the  menstrua,  precipitins, 
and  mode  of  operation  he  made  use  of,  wire  the  bil- 
lowing. The  shells  he  examined  lie  divides  into  two 
kinds,  from  the  substance  of  which  they  arc  composed 
the  first  have  a  porcelain  aspect,  with  an  enamelled 
surface,  and,  when  broken,  are  oft.n  in  a  si  g lit  de- 
gree of  a  fibrous  texture.  These  porcelain  shells  are 
the  various  species  of  voluta,  cyprara,  ami  others  of 
a  similar  nature.  The  second  kind  have,  generally, 
if  not  always,  a  strong  epidermis,  under  which  is  the 
sin  II,  principally  or  entirely  composed  of  the  substance 
called  nacre,  or  mother-of-pearl,  such  as  the  oyster, 
the  river  muscle,  the  halioti-  it  is,  and  the  tu:bo  olca- 
rius.  These  were  immersed  in  acetous  acid,  or  ni- 
tric acid  diluted,  according  l>  circumstances,  with  4, 
5,  b\  or  more  parts  of  di stilled  water;  and  the  solu- 
lion  was  always  made  without  heat.  The  earbonat  of 
lime  was  precipitated  by  eaibonat  of  ammonia,  or  of 
potash;  and  phosphat  of  lime  (if  present)  was  pre- 
viously precipitated  by  pure  or  caustic  ammonia.  If 
any  other  phosphat,  like  that  of  soda,  was  suspected, 
it  was  discovered  by  solution  of  occtiteof  lead. 

Five  hundred  grains  of  tortoise-shell  yielded  HO 
grains  of  coal ;  from  which  l\  grains  of  earthy  mutter 
being  deducted,  77  grains  remain  for  the  proportion 
of  coal.  These  three  grains  consisted  of  phosphat 
of  soda  and  lime,  with  some  traces  of  iron;  but  .Mr. 
Hatchet t  thinks  it  probable  that  the  latter  was  acci- 
dentally present- 

Tortoise-am  11  appears  to  be  formed  (as  far  as  orga- 
nic arrangement  is  concerned)  in  the  way  of  stratum 
super  stratum,  and  this  structure  is  particularly  to  be 
discovered  after  lo:ig  maceration  in  diluted  nitric 
acid;  for  then  this  shell  appears  to  be  composed,  like 
the  black  polished  gorgouia,  of  membranaceous  la- 
minx,  and  the  varieties  of  horn,  differ  only  by  a 
tendency  to  the  fibrous  organization, 

Pf >l  Ci  hi  t «« .Si l  ell's. 

Shells  of  this  description,  when  exposed  to  a 
red  heat  in  a  crucible  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  crackled  and  lost  the  colours  of  their  ena- 
melled surface;  they  did  not  emit  any  apparent 
smoke,  nor  any  sme  ll,  like  that  of  burned  horn  or 
cartilage.     Their   figure  remained  unchanged,  ex- 


cepting a  few  flaws,  end  tiny  became  of  an  o;aquc 
white,  tinged  partially  with  p^lc  grty,  b^i  r%U;s*d 
part  of  their  or  gina!  gl.-ss. 

fresh  shell*  (whether  entire  or  in  powder)  iSs>olvtd 
with  threat  effervescence  in  the  various  amis  and  v  >: 
solution  afterwards  remained  colourless  ai>d  :r..-.s;>*- 
r«  nt ;  but  the  burned  sin. lis,  on  being  ui»i-:ved,  de- 
posited a  very  small  quantity  of  animal  e  a!  ;  and 
thereby  the  presence  of  some  gluten  »as  denotrd, 
although  the  proportion  was  too  small  to  be  disco- 
veted  in  the  solution  of  the  fresh  unburnrd  shrlis. 

The  various  s  -!ution>  were  filtered  ai'd  examinid 
by  pure  tmmonia  and  ceetit  of  ha!;  but  thcrews* 
no  trace  of  phosphat  of  lime,  nor  of  any  ether  ctm- 
bination  of  phosphoric  acid.     The  carbonat  <f  1  n;< 

was  afterwards  precipitated  by  carbonat  of  an  iconia; 
a. id  from  many  experiments  it  appeared  that  porn-iain- 
sh>.  lis  consist  of  carbonat  of  lime,  cemented  by  a  very 
small  portion  of  animal  gluten. 

Previous  to  the  experiments  on  the  second  sort  of 
shells,  this  chemist  examined  some  patella?  from  Ma- 
deira. Exposed  to  a  red  heat  in  a  crucible',  there  was 
a  perceptible  smell,  like  that  of  horn,  hair,  or  feathers. 
The  proportion  of  carbonic  matter,  deposited  by  tlie 
subsequent  solution,  was  more  considerable  thau  that 
of  the  porcelain-  s  h  ells,  and  the  proportion  cf  carbo- 
nat of  hmc,  relative  to  their  weight  was  less.  When 
the  recent  shelll  were  immersed  in  very  dilute  nitric 
acid,  the  epidermis  was  separated,  the  whole  of  the 
Carbousl  of  lime  was  dissolved,  and  a  gelatinous  sub- 
Stance,  nearly  liquid,  remained;  but  without  retain- 
ing the  figure  of  the  shell,  and  without  any  fibrous 
appearance.  These  shells,  therefore,  contain  a  larger 
proportion  of  more  viscid  gelatinous  substance  tlun 
the  porcelain  ;  but  the  solution  separated  from  tail 
gelatinous  substance  atlbrded  nothing  but  carbonat  uf 

biue. 

PcarUSh  lis. 

In  the  examination  of  the  shells  composed  of  nacre, 
or  mother-of-pearl,  he  found  that,  on  exposing  the 
shell  of  the  common  oyster  to  a  reel  heat,  the  eflecif 
were  the  •ame  as  those  observed  in  the  patellx;  ana 
the  solution  of  the  unburncd  shell  was  similar,  only 
the  gelatinous  pari  was  rather  of  a  greater  consist- 
ency. 

A  ipecies  of  river  muscle  was  r.cxt  subjc'cted  to 
i  \p'  riment.  This,  when  burned  in  a  crucible,  emitted 
much  smoke,  with  a  strong  smell  of  burned  cartilvc 
or  horn  ;  the  shell  throughout  became  of  a  dark  grey, 
and  exfoliated.  By  solution  in  the  acids,  a  large 
quantity  of  carbonic  matter  was  separated,  and  much 
|<  tl  eat  bona  I  of  lime  was  obtained  from  a  given  mi  J  I 
of  the  shell  than  from  those  already  mentioned. 

On  immersing  an  unburr.ed  shell  in  dilute  nitric 
acid)  a  rapid  solution  and  effervescence  at  first  took 
place,  but  gradually  became  less  ;  so  that  the  disen- 
gagement cd"  the  carbonic  acid  gas  was  to  \<c  perc*i»- 
ed  only  at  intervals.  At  the  end  of  two  days,  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  carbonat  of  lime  was  dissolved,  but 
a  series  of  membranes  retaining  the  figure  of  the 
shell  remained;  of  which  the  epidermis  constituted 
the  first.  In  the  beginning,  the  carbonat  of  Bate  «»* 
n  idil)  dissolved,  because  the  acid  menstruum  hail  11 
easy  access;  but  after  this  it  had  more  difficulty  !•> 
insinuate  itself  between  the  different  membranes,  Jfld 
of  course  the  solution  of  the  carbonat  of  lirne  wj 
slower.  Ihiring  the  solution,  the  carUmic  acid  g»* 
was  entangled,  anil  retained  in  many  pljees  brt*wn 
the  membranes,  so  as  to  give  the  whole  a  cdlulai 
appearance. 
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The  hnliotia  irii,  and  the  turbo  oletrius,  re- 
vmLVi!  this  muscle,  excepting  that  their  mem- 
branaceous parts  were  more  compact  and  dense. 
Tbese  shells,  when  deprived  of  their  hardening 
MibM2nce,  or  carbonat  of  lime,  by  an  acid  men- 
struum, appear  to  be  formed  of  various  mem- 
branes, applied  stratum  upon  stratum.  Each  mem- 
brane ha*  a  corresponding  coat,  or  crust  of  carbo- 
i  at  of  lime;  which  is  so  situated,  that  it  is  always 
between  every  two  membranes,  beginning  with  the 
epidermis,  and  ending  with  the  last  formed  internal 
membrane. 

The  animals  which  inhabit  these  stratified  sheila 
increase  their  habitation  by  the  addition  of  a  stra- 
tum of  carbonat  of  lime,  secured  by  a  new  mem- 
brane ;  and  as  every  additional  stratum  exceeds  in 
extmt  that  which  was  previously  formed,  the  shell 
Iv-comes  stronger  in  proportion  as  it  is  enlarged  ;  and 
the  growth  and  age  of  the  animal  becomes  denoted 
bv  the  number  of  strata  which  concur  to  form  the 
shell. 

Although  the  haliotis  iris,  and  the  turbo  olearius, 
are  composed  of  the  true  mottier-of-pearl,  this  che- 
mist was  induced  to  repeat  tbe  foregoing  experiments 
on  some  dilat  bed  pieces  of  mother-of-pearl,  such  as 
are  brought  from  China  ;  and  the  results  were  pre- 
cisely the  same.  He,  however,  ob  crves.  that  the 
membranaceous,  or  cartilaginous  parts  of  these  sheds, 
as  well  as  of  the  pieces  of  mother-of-pearl,  retained 
the  exact  figure  of  the  shell  or  piece  which  bad  been 
immersed  in  the  acid  menstruum ;  and  these  mem- 
branaceous parts  distinctly  appeared  to  be  com  posed 
of  fibres,  placed  in  a  parallel  direction,  correspond- 
ing  to  the  configuration  of  tbe  shell. 

Tbe  same  experiments  were  made  on  pearls,  which 
proved  to  be  similar  in  composition  to  the  mother- 
of-pearl  ;  and  so  far  as  the  size  would  enable  him 
t<»  discern,  thev  appearid  to  be  formed  by  concen- 
tric coats  of  membrane,  and  carbonat  of  lime;  by 
this  structure,  they  much  resemble  the  globular  cal- 
careous concretion*  formed  at  Carlsbad,  and  Other 
places,  called  pholitbes.  The  wavy  appearance,  and 
irridescency  oi'  mother-of-pearl,  and  of  pearl,  are 
evidently  the  effect*  of  their  lamellated  structure  and 
semitransparcnev,  in  which,  in  some  decree,  they  arc 
resembled  by  the  lamellated  stone,  called  adularia. 

When  the  experiments  on  the  porcelain-shelh?, 
and  on  those  formed  of  mother-of-pearl,  are  com- 
pared, it  appears,  that  the  porcelain- shells  are 
composed  of  carbonat  of  lime,  cemented  by  a 
very  small  portion  of  gluten ;  and  that  mother- 
of-pearl,  and  pearl,  do  not  diner  from  thru*,  ex- 
cept by  a  smaller  proportion  of  carbonat  of  lime; 
which,  instead  of  being  simply  cemented  by  ani- 
mal gluten,  is  intermixed  with,  and  serves  to 
harden,  a  membranaceoua  or  cartilaginous  sub- 
stance; and  this  substance,  even  win  n  deprived 
of  the  carbonat  of  lime,  still  retains  the  figure  of 
the  shell.    But  between  these  extremes,  there  will 

Cobably  be  found  many  gradations,   and  these  we 
,ve  the  greater  reason  to  expect  from  the  example 
afforded  by  the  patellar. 

Mr.  Ilatchett  having  stated  the  difference  between 
porcelain-shell  and  mother-of-pearl,  thinks  it  is 
not  possible  to  avoid  the  comparing  of  these  to 
enamel  and  tooth.  When  porcelain-shell,  whole 
or  in  powder,  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  acids,  it 
is  completely  dissolved,  without  leaving  any  residuum  ; 
and  enamel  is  also  completely  dissolved  iu  tbe  like 
manner. 

Porcelain-shell  and  enamel,  when  burned,  emit 
littte  or  no  smoke,  ngr  scarcely  any  smell  of  burn- 


ed horn  or  cartilage.  Their  figure,  after  exposure 
to  fire,  is  not  materially  changed,  except  by  crack- 
ing in  some  parts ;  their  external  gloss  partly  re- 
mains, and  their  colour  at  most  becomes  grey,  very 
different  from  what  happens  to  mother-of-pearl,  or 
tooth.  In  their  fracture,  they  have  a  fibrous  texture; 
and  in  short,  the  only  essential  difference  between 
them  appears  to  be,  that  porcelain  shells  consist  only 
of  carbonat  of  lime,  and  enamel  of  phosphat  of 
lime,  each  being  cemented  by  a  small  portion  of 
gluten. 

In  like  manner,  if  the  effects  produced  by  fire  and 
acid  menstrua,  on  shells  composed  of  mother-of-pearl, 
and  on  the  substance  of  teeth  and  bone  are  compared, 
great  similarity,  will  be  found  ;  for  when  exposed  to 
a  red  heat,  1st.  they  smoke  much,  and  emit  ft  smell  of 
burned  cartilage  or  horn.  2d.  They  become  of  a  dark 
grey  or  black  colour.  3d.  The  animal  coal,  thus 
formed,  is  of  difficult  incineration.  4th.  They  retain 
much  of  their  original  figure  ;  but  the  membranaceous 
shells  are  subject  to  exfoliate.  5th.  These  sub- 
stance* (pearl,  mother-of-pearl,  tooth,  and  bone), 
when  immersed  in  certain  acids,  part  with  their 
hardening  or  ossifying  substances,  and  then  re- 
main in  the  state  of  membrane  or  cartilage.  6th. 
When  previously  burned,  and  afterwards  dissolved 
in  acids,  a  quantity  of  animal  coal  is  separated, 
according  to  the  proportion  of  the  gelatinous,  mem- 
branaceous, or  cartilaginous  substance,  and  accord, 
lag  to  the  duration  of  the  red  heat.  And  lastly,  the 
acid  solutions  of  these  substances,  by  proper  precipi- 
tants,  afford  cntbonat  of  lime  in  the  one  case,  and 
phosphat  principally  in  the  other,  in  a  proportion 
relative  to  the  membrane  or  cartilage,  with  which,  or 
on  which,  the  one  or  the  other  had  been  mixed  or 
deposited. 

A  porcelain-shell  principally  differs  from  mother-of- 
pearl,  only  by  a  relative  proportion  between  the  car- 
bonat of  lime,  and  the  gluten  or  membrane ;  in  like 
manner  the  enamel  appears  only  to  be  different  from 
tooth  or  bone,  by  being  destitute  of  cartilage,  and  by 
being  principally  formed  of  phosphat  of  lime,  cemented 
by  gluten. 

The  difference  In  the  latter  case  seems  to  explain 
why  the  bones  and  teeth  of  animals  fed  on  madder 
became  red  ;  when  at  the  same  time,  the  like  colour 
is  not  communicated  to  the  enamel ;  for  it  appears 
probable,  that  the  cartilages  which  form  the  original 
structure  of  the  teeth  aud  bones,  become  the  channels 
by  which  the  tingeing  principle  is  communicated  and 
diffused.  Thes.-  comparative  cxperimenls  prove,  that 
there  is  a  great  approximation  in  the  nature  of  porce- 
lain-shells, and  the  enamel  of  teeth,  and  also  in  that 
of  mother-of-pearl  and  bone  :  and  if  a  shell  should  be 
found  composed  of  mother-of-pearl,  coated  by 
the  porcelain  substance,  it  will  resemble  a  tooth 
coated  by  the  enamel,  with  the  difference  of  car- 
bonat being  subituted  for  the  phosphat  of 
lime. 

.Some  few  experiments  were  made  on  certain  land 
shells ;  and  in  that  of  the  common  garden  snail,  this 
chemist  thoughtlic  discovered  some  traces  of  phosphat 
of  lime,  but  as  be  found  none  in  the  helix  nemoralis, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  presence  of  the  phosphat 
of  lime  should  be  considered  as  a  chemical  character 
of  land  shells. 

Experiments  on  the  substance  called  the  bone  of  the 
cuttle-fish,  prove  that  it  is  exactly  similar  to  shell  in 
composition,  and  consists  of  various  membranes,  har- 
dened by  the  carbonat  of  lime,  without  the  smallest 
mixture  of  phosphat,  and  of  course  is  improperly 
called  a  bone. 
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Cnutaetout  Parts. 
Mr.  Katchett  noi  being  ai^itahitc-il  with  any  expe- 
riments, bv  which  ihe  chemical  nature  of  ihe  sub- 
Stance  which  covers  the  different  crustacccUJ  marine 
animals,  as  the  echini,  Itatvfisb,  crabs,  lobsters,  Ac. 
hail  been  d<  termim  d,  was  desirous  to  ascertain  in  what 
respect  it  differed  front  rhell ;  and  be  ley  an  his  <  xpe- 
rim  cots  en  three*  species  of  echinus.  Lie  was  the 
more*lnclincd  to  begin  with  the  echini,  because  natu- 
ralists do  not  appear  to  be  pulectly  agreed  whether  to 
call  them  testaceous  or  crus'.acxous  animals)  for 
Kh  in,  who  has  written  a  book-  upon  litem,  regards 
them  as  belonging  to  the  li/s:  lr;bc;  xxLlit  LinntUS, 
on  the  contrary,  looked  upon  them  as  of  the  Second. 
Now,  as  the  experiments  above  related  had  proved 
thai  ihu  shells  of  marine  animals  weie  composed  of 
carbonat  of  lin  e,  without  any  phosphat,  this  chemist 
thought  it  very  possible,  tiiatt  he  covering  of  the  crust  - 
IceouS  animals  might,  in  sonic  r<  spect,  be  different  ; 
ami  if  s<>,  he  might  b„-  enabled,  by  chemical  character*! 
to  ascertain  the  class  to  which  llie  ecbinui  was  to  be 
referred. 

Of  the  three  echini  examined,  one  had  small 
spines  ;  the  second  bad  large  obtuse  spines,  ami  the 
third  was  of  a  very  tlat  form.  Portions  of  these 
echini  were  separately  immersed  in  acetous,  muri- 
atic, and  diluted  nitric  ac.d,  by  each  of  which  they 
were  completely  dissolved,  with  much  efferves- 
cence, depositing  at  the  same  time  a  thin  outer 
skin  or  epidermis.  'Ihe  transparency  of  the  solu- 
tions was  also  disturb  d  by  a  portion  of  gluten, 
which  remained  suspendi  I,  ami  romnmnicated  a 
brownish  colour  to  the  I  quors.  The  Solutions  in 
acetous  And  diluted  nitric  acid*  were  filtered  ;  after 
which,  from  the  acetous  solution,  of  each  echinus,  a 
precipitate  of  phi  sph.it  of  lead  was  obtained,  by 
the  addition  of  the  acetite  of  lead  ;  ami  having  thus 
provnl  the  presence  of  phosphoric  acid,  the  nitric 
solutions  were  saturated  with  pure  ammonia,  by  winch 
a  quantity  of  phosphat  of  lime  w.is  obtained,  much 
interior,  however,  in  quantity  to  the  caibonat  of  lime, 
which  was  afterward  precipitated  by  caibcnat  of  am- 
monia. 

'1  he  composition  of  the  cruit  of  the  echinus  is 
therefore  different  from  t hat  of  marine  shells;  and 
by  the  relative  proportions  and  nature  of  the  in- 
gredients, it  approaches  mest  Dearly  to  the  shells  of 
the  eggs  of  birds  ;  which,  in  hhe  manner,  cousist  of 
carbonat,  with  a  small  proportion  ol  phos|  hat  el  lime, 
cemented  by  gluten. 

It  remained  i.ow  in  examine  the  composition  of 
those  substances  which  are  decidedly  called  crustu- 
eeous;  but  previous  to  this,  some  experiments  were 
made  on  the  asUrias,  or  star-fish;  and  that  species 
was  used  which  is  commonly  foui.d  on  our  coasts, 
known  by  the  common  name  of  five  lingers,  or  the 
astetias  rutins  of  Lumens. 

Winn  the  astcrias  was  immersed  in  the  acids,  a 

considerable  ellei  vlsccik  e  was  pnulucid.  and  a 
thin  external  stratum  was  dissolved ;  after  which 
it  remained  in  a  perfectly  coriaceous  stale,  and 
complete  in  respect  to  the  original  figure.  The 
dissolved  poition,  being  examined  by  the  u-ual  pic- 
cipitants,  proved  to  be  earbonat  of  lime,  without 
any  mixture  of  phosphat ;  but  in  another  species 
ol  the  astcrias  with  twelve  rays,  or  the  asteriaa 
papposa  of  Linneus,  a  small  quantity  of  pbi  s. 

pbat  of  lime  was  discovered.  1  his  chemist  u  ;;s 
therefore  induced  lo  suspect  tint,  in  the  different 
Species  of  asterins,  nature  makes  an  imperfect  a;, 
tempt  to  form  shell  on  sonic,  and  a  crnstaceous 
ct  atirg  on  others  ;  an  I  that  a  scries  of  gradations 


is  thus  formed  between  the  testaceous,  the  crustaceous, 
and  the  coriaceous  marine  animals. 

It  is  now  requisite  to  ascertain,  whether  phoi- 
pi.at  of  lime  were  a  component  part  of  the  sub- 
stance winch  covers  the  crustareous.  trtaruie.  or 
aquatic  animals ;  such  as  the  crab,  lobster,  prawn, 
ard  cray*tish.  Pieces  of  this  substance,  taken 
from  various  parts  of  those  animals  were  at  dif- 
fereiid  times  immersed  in  acetous  and  diluted  nitric 
acid;  those  which  had  Uen  placed  in  the  diluted 
nitric  acid,  produced  a  moderate  effervescence ;  and 
in  a  short  time  were  found  to  b-  soft  and  elastic. 
i4  a  yellowish  win  e  eolonr,  and  like  a  cartilage 
which  retaile  d  the  original  figure.  The  same  etlivt, 
were  produced  l>y  acetous  acid,  but  in  a  Lss  degree; 
in  the  latter  case  also,  the  colouring  natter  remained, 
and  was  soluble  in  ah  oho). 

All  the  solutions,  b<  th  acetous  and  nitric,  afforded 
carbonat  and  phosphat  of  lime,  although  ihe  format 
v».;s  in  the  JargiM  proportion. 

There  is  reason  to  af&nn,  therefore,  that  pbnsphat 
of  lime,  mingled  with  the  carbonat,  is  a  chemical 
characteristic,  which  distinguishes  the  crusuceous 
from  the  testaceous  substances  :  and  that  the  prin- 
cipal difference  in  the  qualities  of  each,  when  coni. 
plete,  is  caused  by  the  proportion  of  the  hardening 
substance,  relative  to  the  gluten,  by  which  they  are 
cemented;  or  by  the  abend i nee  and  consistency  of 
the  gelatinous,  membranous,  or  cartilaginous  sub- 
stance, in  and  on  which  the  carbonat.  or  the  mixture 
of  carbonat  am!  phosphat  of  lime,  has  been  secreud 
and  deposited  Moreover,  as  the  presence  of  pho*- 
phat  of  lime,  mingled  with  carbonat,  :.•  •.»-ats  to  be 
a  chemical  character  of  crustaceous  marine  animals ; 
there  is  every  naioi  to  conclude,  that  Linneui 
did  rig.fil  not  to  place  the  echini  among  the  lestaceoei 
ones. 

The  presence  of  phoaphst  of  lime,  in  the  lob. 
stance  which  covers  the  crnstaceous  marine  atd- 
mats,  appears  to  denote  an  approximation  to  the 
nature  of  bone;  which  not  only  by  the  experi- 
tn <  Ms  of  Uaho,  but  ly  the  united  testimony  w  ali 
chemists,  has  been  proved  principally  to  consist  (a» 
far  as  the  ossifying  substance  is  concerned)  of  phos- 
phat of  lime. 

l'y  the  experiments  on  various  shells,  crusuctous 
substances,  and  tones  it  is  therefore  proved  accord- 
ing to  Hatcbett,  I.  that  tiic  porcelain-shells  resemble 
the  enamel  of  teeth  in  the  mode  of  formation,  but 
that  the  hardening  substance  is  carbonat  of  lime,  & 
That  shells  composed  of  nacre,  Of  mother-ol  p**tl 
cr  approaching  to  the  nature  of  thru  substaneoj  an* 
a!  o  pcails,  resemble  bone  in  a  considerable  degree, 
as  they  cousist  of  a  gelatinous,  cartilaginous  or  menu 
branaceous  stuVt.ince,  formim:  a  series  of  graiiat.oa* 
fr-  m  a  tender  and  scarcely  perceptible  jetty,  io  mens, 
bianes  conq-l  t. ly  organised;  in,  and  upon  which, 
carbonat  ol  I  in.  is  secreted  and  deposited  slier  ilie 
manner  lhat  phosphat  of  lime  is  in  the  bones;  snd 
therefore  as  ti  e  porcel.iin-slu Us  resemble  the  eramrl 
of  teem,  jo  the  shells  formed  of  inothcr-of  pearl,  &c. 
in  like  manner  resemble  bone;  the  djstmguid'it'g 
chemical  character  of  the  shells  being  caibcnat  ol 
Eme,  and  thai  of  enamel  and  roues  be  113  plnMpbal 
of  lime.  .4.  That  the  crust  which  covers  certain  ma- 
rine animals,  such  as  crabs,  lobsters,  cay-fish,  and 
prawns,  cons!«ta  of  a  strong  cartilage,  hardened  by 
a  mixture  of  caibonat  and  phosphat  of  lune;  snJ 
that  thus  these  crnstaceous  bodies  occupy  a  middle 
place  between  shell  and  bone,  although  they  inrl  nc 
principally  to  the  nature  of  shell.  4.  And  lastly, 
thai  a  ccilain  piopoition  of  lime  cnU-rs  the  compu- 
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of  Mies  in  general ;  the  proportion  of  it, 
pr,  being  to  the  phosphat  of  lime,  vice  versa, 
to  that  observed  in  the  crustaceous  marine  sub- 
suiioes.  L'pou  the  view,  therefore,  of  these  facts, 
it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  great  similarity  in  the 
construction  of  shell  and  bone,  and  that  there  is 
rVM  ait  approximation  in  the  nature  <  f  their  compo- 
sition, by  the  intermediate  crustaceous  substances. 

Concholocy  also  embraces  a  survey  of  an  im- 
nunse  multitude  and  variety  of  shells  found  buried 
oftentmes  at  great  depth*  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  occasionally  appertaining  to  aninifds 
whkch  eith.  r  do  not  now  exist,  or  which  are  not 
bom  to  exist  This  branch  of  study  may  be  pro- 
perly characterised  by  the  name  <>f  fossile  eoncho- 
kigv,  ami  i*  rather  a  section  of  the  general  science 
of  mineralogy  or  oryctology,  as  it  may  be  more  cor- 
rectly called,  than  of  zoology. 

01  these  shells  some  are  found  remaining  al- 
most entirely  in  their  native  state,  but  others  are 
variously  altered  by  being  impregnated  with  par- 
ticles of  stone  and  of  other  fossils ;  in  the  place  of 
ethers  there  is  found  mere  stone  or  spar,  or  some 
other  native  mineral  body,  expressing  all  their  li- 
neaments in  the  greatest  nicety,  at  having  been 
formed  wholly  from  them,  the  shell  having  been 
first  deposited  in  some  solid  matrix,  and  thence 
dissolved  by  very  slow  degrees,  and  this  matter  left 
ii  its  place,  on  the  cavities  of  stone  and  other  solid 
substances,  out  of  which  shells  had  been  dissolved 
anJ  washed  away,  being  afterwards  filled  up  less 
slowly  with    these   different    substances,  whether 

ror  whatever  else;  these  substances,  so  filling 
cavities,  can  necessarily  be  of  no  other  form 
taan  that  of  the  shell,  to  the  absence  of  which  the 
carity  was  owing,  though  all  the  nicer  lineaments 
may  not  be  so  exactly  expressed.  Besides  these, 
we  have  also  in  many  places  masses  of  stone  formed 
within  various  shell* ;  and  these  having  been  re- 
uued  into  the  cavities  of  the  shells  while  they 
were  perfectly  lluid,  and  having  therefore  nicely 
tiled  all  their  cavities,  must  retain  the  perfect  h- 
jju-es  of  the  internal  pari  of  the  shell,  when  the 
shell  itself  should  be  worn  away  or  perished  from 
their  outside.  The  various  species  we  find  of  these 
are.  in  many  genera,  as  numerous  as  the  known  re- 
ordt  ones ;  and  as  we  have  in  our  own  island  not 
tinly  the  shells  of  our  own  shores,  but  those  of 
niaity  other  very  distant  ones,  we  have  also  many 
species,  and  those  in  great  Humbert,  which  are  in 
U:eir  recent  state  the  inhabitants  of  other  yet  un- 
known or  unsearched  seas  and  shores.  The  cockles, 
muiclts,  oysters,  and  the  other  common  bivalves 
of  our  own  seas,  are  very  abundant :  but  we  have 
also  an  amazing  number  of  the  nautilus  kind,  par- 
ticularly of  the  nautilus  grxcorum,  which  though 
*  shtll  not  found  living  in  our  own  or  any  neigh- 
bouring seas,  yet  is  found  buried  in  all  our  clay  pits 
•bout  Londnu  and  elsewhere ;  and  the  most  fre- 
quent of  all  fossil  shells,  in  some  of  our  counties, 
are  the  concha*  anomiac,  which  yet  we  know  not 
of  in  any  part  of  the  world  in  their  recent  state. 
Of  tbis  sort  also  are  the  cornua  ammonis  and  the 
grypbitac,  with  several  of  the  echinitae  and  others. 

The  exact  similitude  of  the  known  shells,  recent 
and  fossile,  in  their  several  kinds,  will  by  no  means 
suffer  us  to  believ*,  that  these,  though  not  yet 
known  to  us  in  their  living  state,  are,  as  some  have 
idly  thought,  a  sort  of  lusus  natuase.  It  is  certain, 
tliat  of  the  many  known  shores,  very  few,  not  even 
those  of  our  own  island,  have  been  yet  carefully 
searched  for  the  shell- tubes  that  inhabit  them ,  and 
as  we  mx  in  the  nautilus  graecorum  an  instance  of 


shells  being  brought  from  very  distant  parts  of  the 
world  to  be  buried  here,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
yet  unknown  shores,  or  the  unknown  bottoms  of 
deep  seas,  should  have  furnished  us  with  many  un- 
known shell-fishes,  which  may  have  been  brought 
with  the  rest ;  whether  that  were  at  the  time  of  the 
general  deluge,  or  the  effect  of  any  other  catastrophe 
of  a  like  kind,  or  by  whatever  other  means,  to  be 
left  in  the  yet  unhardened  matter  of  our  stony  and 
clayey  strata. 

CONCI'LIAR.  a.  (concilium, Latin.)  Re- 
lating  to  a  council  (Baker). 

To  CON  (J  1 'LI  ATE.  v.  a.  (concilia,  Latin.) 
To  gain  ;  to  win;  to  reconcile  (Brown). 

CONCILIATION.  *.  (from  conciliate.) 
The  act  of  gaining  or  reconciling. 

CONCILIATOR.  *.  (from  conciliate.) 
One  that  makes  peace  between  others. 

CONCI'LIATOKY.  a.  (from  conciliate.) 
Relating  to  reconciliation. 

CONCi'NMTY.  a.  (from  concinnitag. 
Lat.)  Decency  ;  fitness  ;  neatness. 

CON CI'N NOUS.  a.  (condnnus,  Latin.) 
Becoming  :  pleasant ;  agreeable. 

Uoncinnous  intervals,  in  music,  are 
such  as  are  tit  for  music,  next  to,  and  in  com- 
bination with  concords;  being  neither  very 
agreeable  nor  disagreeable  in  themselves;  but 
having  a  good  effect  by  their  mixture  with 
those  which  precede  ana  follow  them. 

CONCI'SE.  a.  (concisu*,  Latin.)  Brief; 
short ;  broken  into  short  periods  (Ben  Jonton). 

CONCl'SBLY.at/.  Briefly  ;  shortly  (Bro.). 

CONCISENESS.  *.  (from  concise}  Bre- 
vity ;  shortness  (Drydcn). 

COXCI'SION.  a.  (concisum,  Lat.)  Cutting 
off;  excision. 

CONCITA'TION.  a.  (concitatio,  Lat.) 
The  act  of  stirring  up  (Brown). 

CONCLAM  ATIO,  in  antiquity,  a  shout 
raised  at  the  burning  of  the  dead  before  the  fu- 
neral pile  was  fired. 

CONCLAM  A'TION.  a.  (conelawatio, 
Lat.)  An  outcry  or  shout  of  many  together. 

CONCLAVE,  the  place  in  which  the  car- 
dinals of  the  Romish  church  meet,  and  are 
shut  up,  in  order  to  elect  a  pope.  The  con- 
clave is  a  range  of  small  cells,  ten  feet  square, 
made  of  wainscot :  these  are  numbered!,  and 
drawn  for  by  lot.  They  stand  in  a  line  along 
the  galleries*  and  hail  of  the  Vatican,  with  a 
small  space  between  each.  Every  cell  has  the 
arms  of  the  cardinal  over  it.  The  conclave  is 
not  fixed  to  any  one  determinate  place,  fur  the 
constitutions  of  the  church  allow  the  cardinals 
to  make  choice  of  such  a  place  for  the  conclave 
as  they  think  most  convenient ;  yet  it  is  gene- 
rally held  in  the  Vatican.  The  conclave  is 
strictly  guarded  by  troops ;  neither  the  cardi- 
nals, nor  any  person  shut  up  in  the  conclave, 
are  spoke  to,  but  at  the  hours  allowed  of,  and 
then  in  Italian  or  Latin  ;  even  the  provisions 
for  the  conclave  are  examined,  that  no  letters 
be  conveyed  by  that  means  from  the  ministers 
of  foreign  powers,  or  other  persons  who  may 
have  an  interest  in  the  election  of  the  pontiff. 

Conclave  is  also  used  for  the  assembly  or 
meeting  of  the  cardinal*  shut  up  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  pope. 
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To  COXCLU'DE.  v.  a.  (concludo,  Latin.) 
I.  To  sliMt  (H'inki  >•).  %2.  To  include  ;  to  rnm- 
prebend  (Roman*),  ,i.  To  collect  by  ratio- 
cination (Tittotson).  4.  To  decide;  to  deter- 
mine  (Addison).  5.  To  end;  to  finish  (-Dry* 
d>  a ). 

To  Conclude,  v.  n.  I.  To  perform  the  last 
act  of  ratiocination  ;  to  collect  the  consequence 
(Boyle).  2.  To  settle  opinion  (Atterhury). 
«'*.  lo  determine  finally  (Hhakspeare).  4.  To 
end  (  /^/v/  i  ,i ). 

COXCLC'DEXCY.  *.  (from  concluded.) 
Consequence  ;  regular  proof  ( llnl<  ). 

COXCLI  'DEXT.  «.  (from  conclude.)  D«- 
cisive  C ). 

CO.NCLl'SIBLE.  ar.(from  conclude.)  Dc- 
terminable  (Hammond). 

COXCLC'SIOX.  .t.  (from  conclude.)  I. 
Determination;  final  decision  (Hooker).  -. 
'1  hf  collection  from  propositions  premised  ;  the 
consequence (Tillat&ou  .  3.  The  close;  the 
last  result  (Swi/1).  A.  The  event  of  experi- 
ments; experiment  (Shakspcnrc).  "».  The 
end;  the  last  part (Hotccl).  <».  Silenrc;  con* 
finement  of  the  thoughts  (Shakspran  ). 

Conclusion.  In  oratory,  nee  Perora- 
tion. 

COXCLC'SIYR.  a.  (from  ronehde.)  I. 
I  decisive  :  giving  the  lasl  determination  to  the 
opinion  (Rogers),  li.  Re^ularlv  consequen- 
tial (Loth  ). 

COXCLCSIVELY.  «d.  Decisively;  with 
final  determination  (R*tcon). 

COXCLI'SIYKXKSS.  ».  Power  of  deter- 
mining the  opinion  ;  regular  consequence 
(Hale). 

Toi  OXCOA'liCLAl  E.  v.  a.  To  congeal 
one  thine  with  another  ( Boyle). 

UOX<  OAtiULA'TION.  ».  (from  coneoa- 
gulate.)  A  coagulation  by  which  different  bo- 
dies are  joined  i:i  one  mass. 

To  COXIXVCT.  r.  it.  (roncoquo,  Latin.) 
1.  To  digest  by  t )•<*  stomach  (llayward).  "J. 
To  purify  or  sublime  by  heat  (Thomson),  o. 
To  ripen  ( Baron ). 

COXCO'CTION.  ».  (from  concoct.)  IM- 
gestion  in  the  stomaeh;  nut  mat  ion  by  heat 
(J {neon).    See  |)k;estion. 

COXdVLOl'K.  n.  (i-ofto  'or,  Latin.)  Of 
one  colour;  without  v  irietv  (  Brown). 

(0\(  O'AII  I  A\i  R.  Como'mit*ncy.  s. 
(from  conrotnitor,  Lat.)  Subsistence  together 
with  another  ihina  (  Watt  i  U  ). 

(  n.M  o'All  J  AM  .  a.  (roneomitan*,  Lat.) 
Conjoined  with  ;  concurrent  with  (f*oek*  ). 

Conco'jmtant.  .i.  Companion;  person 
or  thing  coll  tterallv  connected  ( South). 

<  OXCOMI  l  .\  .\  TLY.  ad.  (Irom  cuuromi. 
taut.)  In  comtiany  with  others. 

To  COX  CO'  All  TATE.  r.a.(rom  »>nilutu*% 
I. at.)  'J o  Id-  collaterally  connected  with  any 
tliiiiLr;  to  attend;  to  accompany  (llarrry), 

<  O'Nt  OKP.  .v.  (ronrordia,  Lain.)  I. 
Agreement  between  persons  or  things ;  peace  ; 
union (Shakspearc),  ~.  A  compact  ( Daeies). 
>t.  I  lanoonv :  consent  of  sounds  (A!/tf/Avu.  ■  ■  r) 
4.  Principal  graiiimalical  relation  of  one  word 
to  another  ( Lockt ). 


Concord  (Form  of),  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, a  standard-book  among  the  Lutherans, 
composed  at  for^aw,  in  1  ."VJfi,  ami  thence  call- 
ed tin*  Itook  of  Torgaw,  and  reviewed  .>t  Berg, 
by  s  \  Lutheran  doctors  of  Germany,  tin*  prin- 
cipal of  whom   was  Janus   .Alt  In  a"1.  Tins 

book  contains,  in  two  parts,  a  svsteui  "t"  doe- 
trine,  the  subscription  of  which  was  a  condition 
of  communion,  and  a  formal  and  verv  severe 
condemnation  of  all  who  differed  Iron:  the 
compilers  of  it,  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
majestt  and  omnipresence  of  i  '!.i  ist's  body,  and 
tin'  real  manducation  of  his  flesh  and  blood  in 
the eucharist.  It  was  at  first  imposetl  on  the 
Saxons  by  Augustus,  and  occasioned  great  op. 
position  and  disturbance,  both  among  tlie  Lu- 
therans ami  reformed.  The  dispute  about  it 
Was  revived  in  Switzerland  in  I7IH,  when  the 
magistrates  of  llern  published  an  order  for 
adopting  it  tlie  rule  of  faith :  the  consequence 
of  which  was  a  contest,  thai  reduced  it>  credit 
and  authority.  MosheinTs  Eccl.  ilist.  *>y  Dr, 
Maclaine,  vol.  iv.  p.  59,  £c<\  and  vol.  v.  p.  9$. 

Con  conn,  in  grammar,  that  part  of  syntax, 
or  construction,  wherebv  the  words  of  a  sen- 
tence agree  among  themselves,  i.  c.  ivhcrrliv 
iittiins  are  put  in  the  same  case,  nnmber, gen- 
der, &c.  and  verbs  in  tin*  same  number  ami 
person,    with    nouns  and   pronouns.  See 

(ill  A. MM  Alt. 

(Jon conn,  a  towu  of  Cnited  America,  in 
Xew  Hampshire,  on  the  Merrimack:  tr  v- 
srven  miles  X.X.W.  Boston, and  l^*»  N..N.K. 
Xew  Voi  k. 

<  on<  oro,  au  island  of  United  America,  i-i 
the  Mate  ot'  Massachusetts;  sevcuteen  aiilrt 
U'.N.W.  Boston. 

Concord,  a  river  of  (Tnited  America,  in 
Massaehusctts,  which  inns  into  the  Merri- 
mack, nine  miles  S.W.  Andover. 

Concord,  in  music,  the  relation  of  two 
sounds  that  are  always  agreeable  to  the  hearer, 
wiu'ther  applied  in  consonance  or  succession. 
( >i  concords  there  are  two  kinds,  the  one  rail*! 
perfect,  tlie  other  imperfect ;  perfect  concordi 
consist  of  the  fifth  and  eighth ;  imperfectcon. 
cords  of  the  third  and  sixth.  Tit*  imperfect 
concords  have  also  another  distinction ;  that  el 
the  greater  ami  lesser  lliird  and  sixth.  Tlie 
com  ords  ate  again  divided  into  consouanl  ant! 
dUsonant.  J  lie  consonant  concords  arc  tbe 
perfect  concord  and  itsderivati%*es;  evcrvothw 
is  a  dissoiMol  concord. 

It  !>•  noieas\  to  assign  a  reason  for  the  pKj- 
sute  affortled  bv  concords.  Why,  it  has  been 
ashed,  should  two  sounds  which  form  totetlief 
tli,-  liitfi  ttt  the  major  third,  excite  |»lea*uw, 
\\  Idle  we  ev  pei  ience  ilisug  reeable  sensations  on 
hetring  rounds  which  are  distant  only  •«  loue«r 
semitone?  Although  it  would  he  uifikultto 
give  a  positive  answer  to  this  question,  »  ten 
observations  may  throw  some  light  noon  if. 

Pleasure,  it  i>  asset  ted  by  some,  aii-cs  rrotit 
the  perception  <<\  relations ;  and  the  assertion  is 
supported  by  vat  ions  examples  from  tlie  art*. 
The  pleasure,  then,  say  they,  derived  > 
music,  consists  in  the  perception  of  the  relations 
ot  sounds.    Utu  arc  these  relations  sufficiently 
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simple  for  tin-  soul  to  perceive  ami  distinguish  both  at  the  same  time,  we  only  imitate  the  pro- 

their  order?    It  is  replied,  that  sounds  will  cess  of  nature,  by  giving  to  that  sound,  in  a 

t lease  when  heard  together  in  a  certain  order  ;  fuller  and  more  sensible  manner,  the  accompa- 
nt,  if  their  relations  are  too  complex,  or,  if   niinent  which  nature  itself  gives  it,  and  which 
they  are  entirely  destitute  of  order,  they  will  cannot  fail  to  please  the  ear,  on  account  of  the 
displease.    This  reasoning  is  attempted  to  be  habit  it  has  acquired  of  hearing  them  together? 
proved  by  an  enumeration  of  the  known  con-  This  is  so  agreeable  to  truth,  that  there  are 
cords  and  discords.    I u  unison,  the  vibrations  only  two  primitive  concords,  the  twelfth  and 
of  the  two  sounds  continually  coincide :  this,  the  seventeenth  major ;  and  that  the  rest,  as 
therefore,  is  the  simplest  hind  of  relation,  the  fifth,  the  third  major,  the  fourth,  and  the 
Unison,  also,  is  the  first  concord  in  the  octave ;  fdxth,  are  derived  from  them.    We  know  also, 
the  two  sounds  of  which  this  interval  is  corn-  that  these  two  primitive  concords  are  the  most 
posed  perform  their  vibrations  in  such  a  man-  perfect  of  all,  and  that  they  form  the  most 
mi-,  that  two  of  the  one  arc  completed  in  the  agreeable  accompaniment  that  can  lie  given  to 
same  time  as  one  of  the  other:  thus  the  unison  any  sound,  though,  on  the  harpsichord  for  ex- 
is  succeeded  by  the  octave.  This  interval  is  so  ample,  to  facilitate  the  execution,  the  third 
natural  to  man,  that  he  who  cannot  reach  a  major  and  the  fifth  itself,  which,  with  the.oc- 
tound  too  grave  or  too  acute  for  his  voice,  falls  tave,  form  what  is  called  perfect  harmony,  are 
into  the  higher  or  lower  octave.  substituted  in  their  stead.    Hut  this  harmony 
When  the  vibrations  of  two  sounds  are  per-  is  perfect  only  by  representation,  and  the  most 
formed  in  such  a  mauner  that  three  of  the  one  perfect  of  all,  would  be  that  in  which  the 
corre>pond  to  one  of  the  other,  these  give  the  twelfth  and  the  seventeenth  were  combined 
simplest  relation  next  to  those  above-mention-  with  the  fundamental  sound  and  its  octaves, 
cd.   Who  does  not  know  that  the  concord  It  would  be  easy  toenlarge  farther  on  this  idea ; 
most  agreeable  to  the  ear  is  the  twelfth,  or  the  but  what  has  been  already  said  will,  we  trust, 
octave  of  the  fifth  ?  In  that  respect  it  even  sur-  be  thought  sufficient, 
passes  the  fifth.    Next  to  the  fifth,  is  the  dou-  Addition,  cjc.  of  Concords. 
oleocfaveof  the  fifth,  or  the  seventeenth  major,  For  those  who  wish  to  know  what  concords 
which  is  expressed  by  the  ratio  of  1  to  3.  This  result  from  two  or  more  concords,  either  when 
concord,  next  to  the  twelfth,  is  the  most  agree-  added,  or  subtracted,  or  multiplied  by  each 
able.   The  fourth,  expressed  by  a,  the  third  other,  we  add  the  following  rules, 
minor,  expressed  by  ft,  ami  the  sixths,  both  I.  To  add  one  Concord  to  another. 
major  and  minor  expressed  by  $  and  §,  are  Express  the  two  concords  by  the  fractions 
concords,  for  the  same  reason.   Hut  it  appears  which  represent  them,  and  then  multiply  these 
that  all  the  other  sounds,  after  these  relations,  two  fractious  together :  that  is  to  say,  first  the 
are  too  complex  for  the  soul  to  perceive  their  numerators  ami  then  the  denominators:  the 
order.  number  thence  produced  will  express  the  con- 
We  admit  the  facts  above  stated  respecting  cord  resulting  from  the  sura  of  the  two  con- 
the  coincidence  of  the  vibrations;  but  still  cords  given. 

conceive  that  the  theory,  to  support  which  they  Thus  the  expression  for  the  fifth  is  $ ;  and 
are  adduced,  is  more  ingenious  than  solid,  that  for  the  fourth  ],  the  product  of  wtiich  is 
Why  should  this  coincidence  of  vibrations,  this  A~  4»  being  the  expression  for  the  octave.  1 1 
simultaneous  impulse  on  the  same  organs  of  is  indeed  well  known  that  the  octave  is  corn- 
sensation,  and  the  accident  of  beginning  fre-  posed  of  a  fifth  and  a  fourth, 
qutntlyat  the  same  time,  prove  so  great  a  source  2.  To  subtract  one  Concord  from  another. 
of  pleasure  ?  Upon  what  is  this  gratuitous  sup-  Instead  of  multiplying  together  the  fractions 
position  founded?  And,  though  one  should  which  express  the  given  concords,  invert  that 
jfrant  it,  would  it  not  follow  fioin  thence,  that  which  expresses  the  concord  to  be  subtracted 
the  same  chord  should  successively  and  rapidly  from  the  other,  and  then  multiply  them  toge- 
afTect  us  with  contrary  sensations,"  since  the  vi-  ther  as  before. 

orations  are  alternately  coincident  and  discre-  Thus,  the  expression  of  the  octave  is  \ ;  that 

pant?  On  the  other  hand,  how  should  the  oar  of  the  fifth  f .  which  inverted  gives  ft  by  which 

be  so  sensible  to  the  simplicity  of  relations,  let  £  be  multiplied,  and  there  arises  $,  which 

whilst,  for  the  most  part,  these  relations  are  expresses  the  fourth. 

entirely  unknown  to  him  whose  organs  are,  3.  To  double  a  Concord,  or  to  multiply  it  any 

notwithstanding,  sensibly  affected  with  the  number  of  times,  at  pleasure. 

charms  of  agreeable  music  ?  In  this  case,  nothing  is  necessary  but  to  raise 

Let  us,  then,  abandon  this  theory,  and  en-  the  terms  of  the  fraction  which  expresses  the 

quire  whether  the  celebrated  experiment  on  given  concord,  to  the  power  denoted  by  the 

the  resonance  of  bodies  (see  Chord,  Ue-  number  of  times  it  is  to  be  multiplied  ;  that  is, 

neratok,  Harmonics)  may  not  serve  to  to  the  square,  if  it  is  to  be  doubled  ;  to  the 

account  in  a  still  more  plausible  manner  for  cube,  if  to  be  tripled,  and  so  on. 

the  pleasure  arising  from  concords:  because,  as  Thus  the  concord  arising  from  the  tone 

every  sound  degenerates  into  mere  noise  when  major  tripled,  is       ;  for  as  the  expression  wf 

not  accompanied  with  its  twelfth  and  its  seven-  the  tone  major  is  f,  we  shall  have  8  »  5x8 

teenth  major,  besides  it*  octaves,  is  it  not  evi-  =512,  and  9  x  9  x  9=729.    This  concord  ^jj 

dent,  that  when  we  combine  any  sound  with  corresponds  to  the  interval  between  ut  and  a 

its  twelfth,  or  its  seventeenth  major,  or  with  /a,  higher  than  fa  sharp  of  the  gamut. 
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4.  To  divide  one  concord  ly  any  number  at 
pleasure,  or  to  find  a  concord  which  shall 
be  the  half,  third,  <Sv\  ofaificen  cm/ ford. 
To  answer  this  problem,  take  the  fraction 
which  expresses  the  given  concord,  and  extract 
that  root  of  it  which  is  denoted  by  the  deter- 
minate divisor;  that  is  to  sav,  the  square  root, 
if  the  concord  is  to  be  divided  into  two;  the 
cube  root,  it  it  is  to  be  di\  id<  il  into  three,  \r. 
and  this  root  will  express  the  concord  re- 
quired. 

As  the  octave  is  expressed 'hy  if  the  square 
root  of  it  be  extracted,  it  w  ill"  »ive  nearly; 
but  -fa  is  less  than  4,  and  greater  than  § ;  con- 
sequently  the  middle  of  the  octave  is  between 
the  fourth  and  the  fifth  (Detpiau's  Amuse- 
ments). 

CONCORDANCE.*,  (concordantia,  Lat.) 
Agreement. 

Concordance,  a  dictionary  or  index  to 
the  Bible,  wherein  all  the  leading  words,  used 
in  the  course  of  the  inspired  writings,  arc 
ranged  alphabetically;  and  tbe  various  places 
where  they  occur  referred  to ;  to  assist  in  find- 
tug  out  passages,  and  comparing  the  several 
significations  of  the  same  word. 

Cardinal  Hugo  do  St.  Charo  is  said  to  have 
employed  live  hundred  monks  at  the  same  time 
in  compiling  a  Latin  concordance:  beside 
which,  we  have  several  other  concordances  in 
the  same  language  ;  one,  in  particular,  called 
the  Concordance  of  England,  compiled  by  J. 
Darlington,  of  the  order  of  Predicants;  an- 
other more  accurate  one,  by  the  Jesuit  de  Za- 
mora. 

H.  Mordecai  Nathan  has  furnished  us  with 
a  Hebrew  concordance,  first  printed  at  Venice 
in  1523,  containing  all  the  Hebrew  roots 
branched  into  theii  various  significations,  and 
under  each  signification  all  the  places  in  Scrip- 
ture wherein  it  occurs  :  but  the  best  and  most 
useful  Hebrew  concordance  is  that  of  lkixtorf, 
printed  at  Basil  in  U\3'2. 

Dr.  Taylor  published,  in  1 75 1,  a  Hebrew 
concordance  in  two  volumes  folio,  adapted  to 
the  English  Bible,  and  disposed  after  the 
manner  of  Buxtorf.  Seethe  preface  of  this 
work. 

Calasius,  an  Italian  cordelier,  has  given  us 
concordances  of  the  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Greek, 
in  two  columns:  the  first,  which  is  Hebrew, 
is  that  of  B.  Mordecai  Nathan,  word  for  word, 
and  according  to  the  order  of  the  books  and 
chapters  :  in  the  other  column  is  a  Latin  in- 
terpretation of  each  passage  of  Scripture  quoted 
by  B.  Mordecai  ;  this  interpretation  is  Cala- 
sius's  own  ;  but  in  the  margin  he  adds  that  of 
thcLXX.  and  the  Vulgate,  when  different  from 
his.  The  w  ork  is  in  four  volumes  folio,  printed 
at  Rome  in  1621. 

We  have  several  very  copious  concordances 
in  !i  ,  i   \t  u -man's,  Butterworth's, Cru- 

den's,  and  the  Cambridge  concordance. 

CONCO'IU  ).\  XT  a.  (concordant,  Latin.) 
Agreeable; agreeing  -  correspondent (Itrown). 

CONCORDAT,  in  the  canon  law,  a  cove- 
nant or  agreement  in  some  beneficiary  matter, 
■lating  to  a  resignation,  permutation,  or 


other  ecclesiastical  cause.  This  word  is  used 
absolutely  among  the  French  for  an  agreement 
between  pope  Leo  I.  and  Francis  I.  of  France, 
for  regulating  the  manner  of  nominating  to 
benefices. 

Concur  pat,  as  it  is  uow  used  in  France, 
applies  exclusively  to  an  agreement  or  con- 
vention exchanged  between  the  pope,  Pius 
VII.,  and  the  French  government,  September 
10,  I  SOL  In  that  agreement  the  Roman  ca- 
tholic religion  is  acknowledged  to  be  that  of 
the  majority  of  the  French  people;  and  the 
pope  acknowledges  in  the  then  first  consul  of 
the  French  government  the  same  rights  and 
prerogatives  which  the  ancient  government 
possessed. 

CONCORDIA,  a  town  of  Mirandola,  in 
Italy,  15  miles  S.  of  Mantua ;  it  is  snbject  to 
the  house  of  Austria.  Lat.  44.  52  N.  Lon. 
1).  13  E. 

Concordia,  an  episcopal  town  of  Friuli, 
in  Italy,  belonging  to  the  Venetians.  It  was 
once  a  considerable  place,  but  has  never  been 
able  to  repair  the  damages  which  the  soldiers 
under  Attila  did  to  it. 

COXCO'RPORAL.  a.  (from  coneorporo, 
Latin. (   Of  the  same  body* 

To  CONCO>RPORATE.  v.  a.  To  unite 
into  one  mass  or  substance  (Taylor). 

CON  CORPORATION.  #.  Union  in  one 
mass. 

CO'NCOURSR.  #.  (conenrtut,  Latin.)  I. 
The  confluence  of  many  persons  or  things  to 
one  place  (Den  Jonton).  2.  The  persons  at* 
sembled  (Dryden).  3.  The  point  of  junction 
or  intersection  of  two  bodies  (Afortoa). 

CON C K K M A 'T 1  ON.  s.  (from  comcrcm* 
Latin.)  The  act  of  burning  many  things  to- 
gether. 

COWCREMENT.  *.  (from  concrete*, 
Latin.)  The  mass  formed  by  cone  re  uo  a 
(Hale). 

CONCRK'SCEXCB.  *.  (from  eoncretrn. 
Latin.)  The  act  or  quality  of  growing  by  the 
union  of  separate  particles  (Raleigh). 

To  CONCKK'TB.  v.  ».  (concrete©,  Latin.) 
To  coalesce  into  one  mass  (Xcwtom\. 

To  Concre'te.  v.  a.  To  form  by  concre- 
tion (Hale). 

Co'n crete.  a.  (from  the  verb.)  I.  Fors> 
ed  by  concretion  (Burnet).  2.  (In  lo-ric.) 
Not  abstract:  applied  to  a  subject  (//<>ofccr). 

Concrete  numbers,  are  those  which  are 
applied  to  express  or  denote  any  particular  sub- 
ject :  as,  two  men,  three  pounds,  &e. 

Co'nckkte.  t.  A  mass  formed  by  concre- 
tion (Bent  leu). 

CONCRK'TKLY.  ad.  ffrom  concrete.)  Io 
a  manner  including  the  subject  with  the  pre- 
dicate; not  abstractly  (Worrit). 

COXCRK'TEXKSS.  t.  Coagulation?  col- 
let lion  of  fluids  into  a  solid  mass. 

CONCRE'TION.  t.  (from  concrete)  t 
The  act  of  concreting- ;  coalition.  2.  TW 
mass  formed  by  a  coalition  of  separate  par* 
tides  (lUi von). 

Concretion,  in  surgery.  See  Stone  ui 
Calculus, 
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CCKNCRETIVE.  a.  (from  concrete  )  Coa- 
gulative  (Brown). 

CWCRETURE.  *.  (from  concrete.)  A 
mass  formed  bv  coagulation. 

CONCUBINAGE.  *.  (concubinage,  Fr.) 
The  act  of  living  with  a  woman  not  married 
(Broo.). 

CO'NCUBINE.  *.  (concubina,  Latin.)  A 
woman  kept  in  fornication  ;  a  whore  (Bacon). 

To  CONCC'LCATE.  v.  a.  (conculco,  Lat.) 
To  tread  or  trample  under  foot. 

CONCIJLCA'TION.  (concvlcatio,  Lat.) 
Trampling  with  the  feet. 

CONCU'PISCENCE.  *.  (concupiscentia, 
Latin.)  Irregular  desire;  libidinous  wish 
(Bentley). 

MS  VV'VISCEXT. a.  (concupisccnsMt.) 
Libidinous ;  lecherous  (Shakspeare). 

CONCUPISCE'NTIAL.  *.  (from  concu- 
piscent.) ((elating  to  cuncupiscencc. 

CONCUPl'SLIBLE.  a.  (concupiscibilis, 
Latin.)  Impressing  desire;  eager;  desirous 
(South). 

To  CONCU'R.  v.  n.  (concurro,  Latin.)  1. 
To  meet  in  one  point  (Temple).  2.  To  agree ; 
to  join  in  one  action  (Swift).  3.  To  be  united 
with;  to  be  conjoined  ('I  illotnon).  4.  To  con- 
tribute to  one  common  event  (Collins). 

CONCURRENCE.  Concu'rrencv.  *. 
(from  concur.)  1.  Union;  association;  con- 
junction (Locke).  2.  Combination  of  many 
agents  or  circumstances  (Crashaic).  3.  As- 
sistance ;  help  (Rogers).  4.  Joint  right;  equal 
claim  (A yliffe). 

CONCURRENT,  a.  (from  concur.)  1. 
Acting  in  conjunction ;  concomitant  in  agency 
(Hale).  2.  Conjoined  ;  associate ;  concomitant 
(Bacon). 

Concu'rrent.  jr.  That  which  concurs;  a 
contributarv  cause  (Decay  of  Bicl y). 

CONCESSION.  (concussio,  Latin.)  1. 
The  act  of  shaking;  tremcfactton  (Bacon).  2. 
The  state  of  being  shaken  (ff'oodicard). 

Concession.  (concussio,  from  conditio,  to 
•hake  together.)  Concussion  of  the  brain. 
This  term  is  employed  by  surgeons  to  express 
a  disease,  which  is  the  effect  of  the  concussion 
the  brain  suffers  from  a  fall  or  agitation.  The 
symptoms  arising  from  a  mere  concussion  are, 
vertigo,  confusion  with  pain  in  the  bead,  tin- 
nitus aurium,  and  dimness  of  sight.  In  gene* 
ml  the  person  is  able  to  walk  about,  and  the 
symptoms  gradually  disappear ;  at  other  times 
tbey  fall  into  a  quiet  sleep,  and  awake  perfectly 
recovered.  If,  tiowever,  stupor  atid  coma  suc- 
ceed, other  mischief  may  be  suspected,  as  com- 
pression, fracture,  &c.  The  disease  denomi- 
nated concussion  is  also  often  expressed  by  the 
name  of  commotion. 

COXCL'SSl  VE.  a.  (concussus,  Lat)  Hav- 
ing the  power  or  quality  of  shaking. 

CON  OA  MINE  (Charles  Marie  de  la),  a 
French  mathematician,  and  chevalier  of  the 
order  of  St.  Lazare;  born  at  Paris  in  1701. 
He  was  sent  in  1736  with  M.  Oodin  to  Pern, 
to  measure  a  degree  at  the  equator,  where  he 
suffered  great  hardships.  On  bis  reluin  to 
Europe,  he  married  his  uicce,  by  dispensation 
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from  the  pope.  He  died  in  1774.  He  wrote  a 
journal  of  the  abovementioncd  voyage.  Travels 
through  Italy,  and  some  other  works. 

CONDE,  a  strong  town  of  France,  seated 
on  the  Scheld,  in  the  department  of  the  North. 
It  has  a  castle,  and  gave  the  title  of  prince  to  a 
branch  of  the  late  royal  fundi  v.  Lat.  oO.  27  N. 
Lon.  3.  W  E. 

Conde,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Calvados.  Lat.  4H.  50  N.  Lon.  0. 
37  W, 

To  CONDEMN,  v.  a.  (condemno,  Latin.) 
1.  To  find  guilty;  to  doom  to  punishment 
(Shaksp.).  2.  To  censure;  to  blame  (Locke). 
3.  To  fine  (Chronicles).  4.  To  show  guilt  by 
contrast  (Wisdom). 

CON  OBTAINABLE,  a.  (from  condemn.) 
Blameablc ;  culpable  (Broicn). 

CONDEMNATION.  *.  (condemnation 
Latin.)  The  sentence  by  which  any  one  is 
doomed  to  punishment  (llomans). 

CONDEMNATORY,  a.  (from  condemn.) 
Passing  a  sentence  of  condemnation  or  of  cen- 
sure (dor.  of  the  Tongue). 

CONDE'MNER.  s.  (from  condemn)  A 
blanker ;  a  censurer ;  a  censor  (Taylor). 

CON  DK'NS  ABLE,  a.  (from  condensate.) 
Capable  of  condensation  (Digby). 

To  CON  DB'NS ATE  v.  a.  (condenso,  Lat.) 
To  make  thicker. 

'Jo  Conde'xsate.  v.  n.  To  grow  thicker. 

Conde'nsate.  a.  (condensatus,  Latin.) 
Made  thick  j  compressed  into  less  space 
(Bcacham). 

CONDENSATION,  the  act  whereby  a 
body  is  rendered  more  dense,  compact,  and 
heavy.  Condensation  is,  by  most  writers,  dis- 
tinguished from  compression,  in  regard  the 
latter  is  performed  by  some  external  violence  ; 
whereas  the  former  is  the  action  of  cold. 

To  CONDE'NSE.  v.  a.  (condenso,  Latin.) 
To  mak*'  any  body  more  thick,  close,  and 
weighty  (Jf'oudward). 

To  Condense,  v.  n.  To  grow  close  and 
weighty;  to  inspissate  (tXcwton). 

Conde'nse.  a.  (from  the  verb.)  Thick; 
dense ;  close ;  massy  (Bentley). 

Conde'nsed  nRANCiiEs.  In  botany  (co- 
arctati  rami).  Pressed  or  squeezed  together, 
so  close,  as  almost  to  be  incumbent,  or  lie  over 
each  other,  at  their  ends. 

CONDENSER,  a  pneumatic  engine,  or 
syringe,  whereby  an  uncommon  quantity  of 
air  may  be  crowded  into  a  given  space;  so 
that  sometimes  ten  atmospheres,  or  ten  times 
as  much  air  as  there  is  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
same  space,  without  the  engine,  may  be  thrown 
in  by  means  of  it,  and  its  egress  prevented  by 
valves  properly  disposed. 

It  consists  of  a  brass  cylinder,  wherein  is  a 
moveable  piston  ;  which  being  drawn  out,  the 
air  rushes  into  the  cylinder  through  a  hole 
provided  on  purpose ;  and  when  the  piston  is 
again  forced  into  the  cylinder,  the  air  is  driven 
into  the  receiver  through  an  orifice,  furnished 
with  a  valve  to  hinder  its  getting  out. 

Condenser  op  electricity,  an  in- 
strument first  invented  by  Volta,  the  use 
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of  which  is  to  render  sensible  tin*  very  small 
quantities  of  electricity  furnished  by  the  sur- 
rounding bodies,  by  exciting  them  to  accumu- 
late upon  the  surface  which  it  presents  to  their 
action.  This  instrument  only  dilfcrs  from  the 
elect  ronhor  us  in  so  far  that  for  the  cake  of 
resin  there  is  substituted  a  body  of  that  class 
which  only  insulates  imperfectly,  and  which 
holds  the  middle  rank  between  conductors  and 
id'ro-electrics,  white  marble,  fur  example.  See 
Eiak  Titicn  v. 

Condenser  of  forces,  the  name  given 
by  M.  Frony  to  a  contrivance  for  obtaining 
the  greatest  possible  elhct  from  a  first  mover, 
the  energy  of  whirh  is  subject  to  augmentation 
or  diminution  within  certain  limits.  A  de- 
scription of  it  may  be  seen  in  the  :M  vol.  of 
lire<roi  \ 's  Mechanics. 

CON  DENSITY,  t.  (from  condense.)  The 
state  of  being  condensed ;  condensation. 

CO'NDKKS.  x.  (eondnire,  French.)  Such 
as  stand  tip  hi  high  places  near  the  seaeoast,  at 
the  time  of  herring  ti>li;:»i*r.  to  make  signs  to 
the  fishers  which  way  the  shoal  passes  (Cmell). 
^  To  CONDESCEND,  v.  n.  (condescend™, 
French.)  ].  To  depart  from  the  privileges  of 
superiority  by  a  voluntary  submission  (It'atts). 
2.  To  consent  to  do  more  than  mere  justice 
can  require  ( 'ft  Hot  son).  3.  To  stoop  ;  to  bend  ; 
to  yield  (Milton). 

CONDFSt  'K'NDKNTE.  .v.  (condescend- 
C»rc,  French.)  Voluntary  submission. 

CONDESC'E'NDI  N  ( i  L V.  ad.  (from  con- 
descending.)  \\y  way  of  voluntary  humilia- 
tion; by  way  of  kind  concession  (*i'ttcrl/uru). 

C()NDESCE'NSION.#.(fromco«irVr#e«ni). 
Voluntary  humiliation;  descent  from  supe- 
riority (  i'itlofx»u). 

Condescension  is  that  spieces  of  benevolence, 
which  designedly  waves  the  supposed  advan- 
tages of  birth,  title,  or  station,  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate ourselves  to  the  state  of  an  inferior, 
and  diminish  that  restraint  w  hich  the  apparent 
distance  is  calculated  to  produce  in  bun.  It 
greatly  enhances  the  value  of  every  other  spe- 
cies of  benevolence. 

(  OX  DESCK'NSI  VE.«.(from  condescend). 
Courteous ;  not  haughty. 

(  OXDI'tiX.  a.  'condi«nvsr  Latin.)  Suit- 
able ;  deserved ;  merited  (Arbuthnot). 

CONDI  'UN  LY.  ad.  (from  condign.)  De- 
servedly ;  according  to  merit. 

CON DIHK NESS.  #.  (from  condign.)  Suit- 
ableness ;  agrccableness  to  deserts. 

CONDI LI,.-\C  (Stephen),  a  French  meta- 
physeal!, member  of  the  academy,  and  tutor 
to  the  infant  don  Ferdinand,  duke  of  Parma. 
He  died  in  IJMb  His  course  of  study,  written 
for  the  use  of  his  pupil,  in  16  vols.  l*2mo.  is  a 
work  of  credit,  lie  also  wrote  a  treatise,  en- 
titled, Commerce  and  Government  considered 
u\  their  mutual  Relations,  in  12mo.  a  book  of 
observation.  In  bis  metaphysical  disquisitions 
he  is  accused  of  having  served  the  cause  of 
materialism. 

Since  the  death  of  Condillae,  a  very  curious 
tr*a>:  *  has  been  published,  "entitled, 

I*  'alculs,  in  which  he  traces 


all  computation  to  its  origin;  explains  the 
causes  which  render  ordinary  language  in- 
adequate  to  the  solution  of  questious,  when  at 
all  complicated  ;  and  enforces  the  necessity  of 
mathematical  language,  discussing  its  nature, 
its  peculiar  excellence,  and  the  grounds  on 
which  its  perfection  is  to  be  attempted,  la 
this  work  the  abilities  of  Condillae  appear  to 
•Treat  ad  vantage;  we  conceive  an  English  trans- 
lation of  it  would  be  an  acceptable  present  to 
the  public. 

CO'NDIMENT.  t.  (condimentum,  Latin.) 

Seasoniui''  ;  sauce  (llucon). 

CONDI. SCTI-LB.  s.  (condiscipnlu$%  Lat) 
A  schoolfellow. 

To  ClVNDITE.  r.  n.  (condio,  Latin.)  To 
pickle;  to  preserve  by  salts  (Taylor). 

CO'N  D I TEM  EXT.  $.  (from  conditt.)  A 
composition  of  conserves,  powders,  and  spices. 

CONDITION.  9.  (conditio,  Latin.)  1. 
Quality  ;  that  by  which  any  thing  is  denomi- 
nated good  or  bad  (Shakspeare).  2.  Attribute; 
accident ;  property  (Seirton ).  3.  Natural 
quality  of  the  mind;  temper;  temperament  ; 
complexion  (Shahs pea  re).  I.  Moral  quality: 
virtue  or  vice  (South).  5.  Stat*;  external 
circumstances  (H  ake).  6.  Hank  (Clare ndon). 
7.  Stipulation ;  terms  of  compact  (Taylor).  & 
The  writing  of  agreement;  compact;  bond 
(Shakspcare). 

Condition,  in  the  civil  law,  a  clause  «€ 
obligation  stipulated  as  an  article  of  a  treaty  or 
a  contract ;  or  in  a  donation  of  a  testament, 
legacy.  Sec.  in  which  last  case  a  donee  docs  not 
lose  his  donative  if  it  be  charged  with  any  dis- 
honest or  impossible  conditions. 

Condition,  in  sporting,  is  a  word  in  fre- 
quent use,  to  express  the  state  of  a  horse  in  ft* 
spect  to  his  health  and  external  appearance. 
If  low  in  flesh,  rough  in  his  coat,  hollow 
above  the  eye,  and  depressed  in  his  spirit*,  be 
is  then  said  to  be  "  very  mtuVout  of  condi- 
tion." But,  on  the  contrary,  if  full  of  good 
sound  flesh,  bis  skin  loose  and  pliable,  bis 
coat  soft  and  sleek,  he  is  then  said  to  be 
in  "  perfect  condition  to  start,"  if  designed  for 
the  turf ;  to  take  the  field,  if  a  hunter;  or,  if 
a  roadster,  to  undertake  his  journey.  Horn* 
too  full  of  flesh  or  of  blood  are  said  not  to  be 
in  condition,  because  they  are  not  fit  for 
strong  exertions  without  a  danger  of  diva**: 
brought  Into  constant  work  in  such  state, 
they  soon,  as  it  is  termed,  "fall  all  to  pieces;'' 
that  is,  if  they  escape  inflammation  upon  sou* 
important  oriran,  morbidity  soon  display*  it- 
self, in  a  swelling  of  the  legs,  cracked  heels, 
bad  eyes,  defective  wind,  or  cutaneous  erup- 
tions. 

To  Condition,  v.  n.  (from  the  noun.)  To 
make  terms  :  to  stipulate  (Dnnnt). 

CONDITIONAL,  something  not  absolutr, 
but  subject  to  conditions.  Thus,  condition*! 
conjunctions,  in  grammar,  are  those  whirs 
serve  to  make  propositions  conditional;  as  i/, 
vnl'  ss,  provided^  N.c. 

Conditional  propositions,  in  toffe* 
such  as  consist  of  two  parts  connected  tocher 
by  a  conditional  particle. 
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Conditional  syllogism,  a  syllogism 
where  the  major  is  a  conditional  proposition. 
Thus,  If  there  he  a  Hod,  he  ought  to  he  wor- 
shipped—But  there  is  a  God ;— therefore  he 
©Ufrbt  to  be  worshipped. 

Conditional.  *.  (from  the  adjective.) 
A  limitation  ;  not  in  use  (Bacon). 

CONDITIONA'LITY.  *.  (from  condi- 
tional.)  Limitation  by  certain  terms  (Decay 
o/Piety). 

CONDITIONALLY,  ad.  With  certain 
limitations ;  on  particular  terms  (South). 

CONDITIONARY'.  a.  (from  condition.) 
Stipulated  (  Norris). 

To  CON  IX! 'TI  OX  ATE.  v.  a.  (from  condi- 
tion.) To  qualify  ;  to  regulate  (Brown). 

Condi'tionate.  a.  Established  on  certain 
terms  or  conditions  (Hammond). 

CONDITIONED,  a.  Having  qualities  or 
properties  good  or  bad  (Shak spear e). 

To  CONDOMjE.  v.  n.  (condoleo,  Latin.) 
To  lament  with  those  that  are  in  misfortune; 
to  partake  another's  sorrow  (Temple). 

To  Cond'ole.  v.  a.  To  bewail  with  another 
(bryden). 

CONDO'LEMENT.  *.  ffrom  condole.) 
Grief;  sorrow;  mourning (Shakepeare). 

CONDOLENCE.*,  (condolence,  French.) 
Grief  for  the  sorrows  of  another  (-drbuthnot). 

CONDO'LEK.  *.  (from  condole.)  One  that 
laments  with  another  upon  his  misfortunes. 

COX  DOM  A,  in  zoology,  the  name  given 
by  Bnffon  to  the  striped  antelope  of  Pennant, 
the  antelope  strepsicerosof  (iinelin's  Linneais. 

CONDONATION.  *.  (eondonatio,  Lat.) 
A  pardoning",  a  forgiving. 

COXDORCET  (Jean  Antoine  Nicolas  Ca- 
ritat  de),  a  French  philosopher.  He  was  born 
at  Ribemont,  in  Picardy,  in  1/13,  of  a  noble 
family,  from  whom  he  derived  the  title  of 
marquis.  He  was  educated  at  the  college  of 
Xavarre,  where  he  shewed  a  strong  predi- 
lection for  the  mathematics,  and  his  genius 
being  indulged,  he  soon  distinguished  himself 
among  the  geometricians.  In  1765 appeared 
his  first  work,  Sur  le  Calcul  Integral,  whirii 
was  received  with  approbation  by  the  Aca- 
demy. In  1707,  be  published  a  treatise.  Of 
the  Problem  of  the  Three  Bodies ;  and  the 
year  following,  his  Analytical  Essays.  In 
1769,  he  was  chosen  member  of  the  Academy, 
and  continued  to  publish  numerous  memoirs 
and  essays  on  mathematical  and  philosophical 
subjects.  Those  of  the  latter  description,  how- 
ever, were  of  a  very  dangerous  tendency,  as 
striking  at  the  rout  of  all  religion  natural  and 
revealed.  In  1/73,  he  was  appointed  secre- 
tary elect  to  the  Academy,  and  his  eloges  were 
greatly  admired.  He  also  wrote  the  lives  of 
Voltaire  and  Turgot,  two  biographical  works 
of  considerable  merit.  In  1/91  be  became  a 
member  of  the  national  assembly,  and  from 
that  time  he  devoted  himself  almost  wholly  to 
political  affairs,  it  must  be  mentioned,  how- 
ever, to  his  honour,  that  Condorcet  was  ad* 
verse  tothe  sanguinary  proceedings  of  his  coad- 
jutors towards  the  king.  When  Ilobespierre 
established  his  authority,  our  philosopher  being 


marked  as  a  victim,  concealed  himself  in  Paris 
for  some  days,  and  then  went  to  an  acquaint- 
ance at  Fontenai,  but  his  friend  was  not  at 
home.  In  this  state  of  suspense,  he  spent  one 
night  in  a  quarry,  and  another  under  a  tree  in 
an  open  field.  On  the  third  day  he  was  seized 
and  committed  to  prison,  as  a  suspicious  per- 
son, in  order  to  be  sent  to  Paris;  but  he  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed  the  next  morning, 
March  28,  1791.  Thus  miserably  perished  a 
most  able  philosopher,  and  one  of  the  finest 
writers  of  those  that  have  adorned  the  last 
century.  His  private  character  is  described  by 
La  I^aude  as  easy,  quiet,  kind,  and  obliging"; 
but  his  behaviour  to  Diderot  when  dvinir,  dis- 
played, instead  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
the  malignity  of  a  fiend.  Neither  his  con- 
versation nor  his  external  deportment  bespoke 
the  fire  of  his  genius.  D'Alembert  used  to 
compare  him  to  a  volcano  covered  with  snow. 
He  bad  a  latent  weakness,  however,  of  con- 
stitution, which  often  made  him  the  dupe  of 
men  altogether  unworthy  of  his  regard. 

It  was  during  the  period  of  his  concealment 
at  Paris,  uncertain  of  a  day's  existence,  that  he 
wrote  his  Sketch  of  the  Progress  of  the  Human 
Mind  ;  a  production  which  undoubtedly  dis- 
plays great  genius,  though  it  contains  some  of 
the  most  extravagant  paradoxes  that  ever  fell 
from  the  pen  of  a  philosopher.  Among  other 
wonderful  things,  the  author  inculcates  the 
possibility,  if  not  the  probability,  that  the  na- 
ture of  man  may  be  improved  to  absolute  per- 
fection in  body  and  mind,  and  his  existence  in 
this  world  protracted  to  immortality.  So  firm- 
ly does  he  seem  to  have  been  persuaded  of  the 
truth  of  this  unphilosophtcal  opinion,  that  he 
set  himself  seriously  to  consider  how  men 
should  conduct  themselves  when  the*  popula- 
tion should  become  too  great  for  the  quantity 
of  food  which  the  earth  can  produce;  and  the 
only  way  which  he  could  find  for  counteracting 
this  evil  was,  to  check  population  bv  promis- 
cuous concubinage  and  other  practices  with 
an  account  of  which  we  will  not  wily  out- 
pages.  Resides  this  piece  he  has  left  a  tract 
on  calculation,  and  an  elementary  treatise 
on  arithmetic.  His  wife  and  daughter  are,  we 
believe,  now  living.  The  former  has  been 
long  admired  not  merely  for  her  bcautv,  but 
her  brilliant  wit,  and  her  tender  and  amiable 
qualities. 

CON  DOR  R,  or  Plm.o  Condoue,  an  is- 
land in  the  Eastern  Indian  sea,  about  twenty 
leagues  from  the  coast  of  Cochin-china.  The 
island  is  fertile,  with  an  excellent  harbour, 
which  induced  the  English  East  India  com- 
pany to  form  a  settlement  here  in  the  year 
1702;  but  a  quarrel  happening,  most  of"  the 
factory  were  murdered  by  the  Coehin-chinese, 
and  the  rest  expelled  in  "the  year  1 705.  Lon 
105.  43  E.    Lat.  3.  40  X. 

Condoue,  in  ornithology,  the  vultur  gry- 
phus  of  l^atham. 

CON DRO IT E I U f i I A ,  or  r<>M.R„Pri:R,. 
Clous  FISHES.  The  Linneau  name  of  the 
sixth  order  of  the  class  lishes  :  distinguished 
by  their  cartilaginous  skeleton,  or  gill*, 
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To  CONDU'CK.  v.  n.  (condueo,  Latin.) 
To  promote  an  end  ;  to  contribute  (Tillot- 
son). 

To  CoNDu'ck.  t\  «.  To  conduct  (t rot- 
ton). 

COXDU'CIBLE.  a.  (conducildlus,  Latin.) 
Having  the  power  of  conducing  (lientley). 

COXDC'ClBLENESS.  *.  (from  condu- 
ciblc.)  The  quality  of  contributing  to  an  end. 

CONDU'CIVE.  a.  (from  conduce.)  Tbat 
may  contribute  (Roger*). 

COX  UC'Cl  V  EN  ESS.  *.  (from  conducive.) 
The  quality  of  conducing  (lioyle). 

COX'DUCT.  «.  (conduit,  l-  r.)  1.  Manage- 
mcnt ;  economy  (Bacon).  2.  The  act  of  lead- 
ing troops  (li'alU  r).  '6.  Convoy  ;  escorte  ; 
guard  (Shakspeare).  A.  A  warrant  by  which 
a  convoy  is  appointed.  5.  Exact  behaviour ; 
regular  life  (Swift). 

To  Condu'ct.  v.  a.  (conduirc^  French.) 
1.  To  lead  ;  to  direct :  to  accompany,  in  order 
to  shew  the  way  (JWHon).  2.  J  o  usher,  and 
to  attend  in  civility  (Shakspeare).  3.  To  ma- 
nage :  as  to  conduct  an  aj/'air.  A.  To  head 
an  army. 

CONDUCTI'TIOUS.  «.  (conductitiut, 
Latin.)  Hired  ;  employed  for  wages  (jitfliffc), 

COXIH  'CTOR,  in  electricity,  a  term  first 
introduced  in  this  science  by  Dr.  Desa  gutters, 
and  used  to  denote  those  substances  which  arc 
capable  of  receiving  and  transmitting  elec- 
tricity ;  in  opposition  to  electrics,  in  which  the 
matter  or  virtue  of  electricity  may  be  excited 
and  accumulated,  or  retained.  The  former 
arc  also  called  non-electrics,  and  the  latter 
nonconductors.  And  all  bodies  are  ranked 
under  one  or  other  of  these  two  classes,  though 
none  of  them  are  perfect  electrics,  nor  perfect 
conductors,  so  as  wholly  to  retain,  or  freely 
and  without  resistance  to  transmit  the  electric 
fluid. 

To  the  class  of  conductors  belong  all  metals 
and  semi-metals,  or«s,  and  all  fluids  (except 
air  and  oils),  together  with  the  substances 
containing  them,  the  cflluvia  of  flaming  bodies, 
ice  (unless  very  hard  frozen),  and  snow,  most 
saline  and  stony  substances,  charcoals,  of  which 
the  best  are  those  that  have  been  exposed  to 
the  greatest  heat,  smoke,  and  the  vapour ot  hot 
water.  , 

It  seems  probable  that  the  electric  fluid 
passes  through  the  substance,  ana  not  merely 
over  the  surfaces  of  metallic  conductors;  be- 
cause, if  a  wire  of  any  kind  of  metal  be  covered 
with  sunn-  electric  substance,  as  resin,  sealing- 
wax,  See,  and  a  iar  be  discharged  through  it, 
the  charge  will  he  conducted  .is  Well  as  with- 
out the  electric  coating. 

It  has  also  been  alleged,  that  electricity  will 
pervade  a  vacuum,  and  be  transmit  ted  through 
it  almost  as  freely  as  through  the  substance  of 
the  best  conductor:  but  .Mr.  Walsh  found, 
that  the  electric  spark  or  shock  would  no  more 
pass  through  a  perfect  vacuum,  than  through  a 
stick  of  solid  class.  In  other  instances,  hour* 
ever,  whin  the  vacuum  has  been  made  with 
all  possible  can-,  the  experiment  has  not  sue- 
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It  may  also  be  observed,  that  many  of  tl*e 
fore-mentioned  substances  are  capable  of  being 
electrified,  and  that  their  conducting  poww 
may  be  destroyed  and  recovered  by  different 

Srocesses :  for  example,  green  wood  is  a  con- 
uctor;  but  baked,  it  becomes  a  nou-conduc- 
tor ;  again,  its  conducting  power  is  restored  by 
charring  it ;  and  lastly,  it  is  destroyed  by  re- 
ducing this  to  ashes. 

Again,  many  electric  substances,  as  class, 
resin,  air,  &c.  become  conductors  by  being 
made  very  hot:  however,  air  healed  by  glass 
must  be  excepted. 

See  on  this  subject,  Priestley's  History  of 
Electricity,  vol.  i. ;  Franklin's  Letters,  "&r. 
p.  %  and  262,  edit.  176i>i  Cavallo's  Complete 
Treat,  of  Electr.  chap.  ii. ;  Henley's  Exper. 
and  Obser.  in  Electr.;  also  Philos.  Trans,  vol. 
lxvii.  p.  122;  and  elsewhere  in  the  d liferent 
volumes  of  the  Transactions. 

Conductor  (Prime),  is  an  insulated  con- 
ductor, so  connected  with  the  electrical  ma- 
chine, as  to  receive  the  electricity  immediately 
from  the  excited  electric. 

Mr.  Grey  first-  employed  metallic  condur- 
tors,  in  this  way,  in  IJ34;  and  these  wcrv  se- 
veral pieces  ot  metal  suspended  on  salkeii 
strings,  which  be  charged  with  electricity. 
Mr.  l)u  Fay  fastened  to  the  end  of  an  iron 
bar,  which  he  used  as  his  prime  conductor,  a 
bundle  of  linen  threads,  to  which  he  applied 
the  excited  tube  :  but  these  were  afterwards 
changed  for  small  wires  suspended  from  a 
common  gun-barrel,  or  other  metallic  rod. 

In  the  present  advanced  state  of  the  science, 
this  part  of  the  electrical  apparatus  has  been 
considerably  improved.  The  prime  conduc- 
tor is  made  of  hollow  brass,  and  generally  of  a 
cylindric  form.  Care  should  be  taken  that  it 
be  perfectly  smooth  and  round,  without  ix.duU 
ami  sharp  edges.  The  ends  of  the  conductor 
are  spherical ;  and  it  is  necessary,  that  the  part 
most  remote  from  the  electric  should  be  made 
much  larger  and  rounder  than  the  resr,  is 
order  to  resist  the  effort  of  the  electric  matter 
to  escape,  which  is  always  the  greatest  at  ttr 
greatest  distance  from  ttlC  electric:  and  the 
other  end  should  be  furnish- d  with  several 
pointed  wires  or  needles,  either  suspends 
from,  or  fixed  to,  an  open  metallic  ring.  anJ 
pointed  to  the  globe  or  cylinder,  in  ordrr 
to  collect  the  tire.  The  prime  conductor,  in. 
stead  of  hanging  OH  silken  strings,  which  are 
liable  to  continual  motion,  should  be  sap- 
ported  by  pillars  of  solid  glass  covered  with 
sealing-wax  or  good  varnish.  The  electrieiao 
should  be  provided  with  several  metallic  in- 
ductors of  different  sizes,  which  may  be  u^rd 
as  occasion  requires.  Prime  conductors  of  a 
larger  si/.e  an*  usually  made  of  piste-Inland, 
Covered  with  tin-foil  or  gilt  paper;  and  these 
are  useful  for  throwing  "if  a  longer  and  drtmr 
spark  than  tho-eof  a  smaller  size  :  they  *bouUl 
terminate  in  a  smaller  knob  or  obtuse  edge.  *r 
which  the  sparks  should  he  solicited.  Mr 
Nairne  prepared  a  condu<  tor-six  feet  in  length, 
and  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  from  widt  h  he 
drew  electrical  sparks  at  the  distance  of  *ixU* B, 
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seventeen,  or  eighteen  inches.  Dr.  Van  Ma- 
rum  still  farther  exceeded  this,  with  a  con- 
ductor of  eight  inches  diameter,  and  upwards 
of  twenty  feet  long,  funned  of  different  pieces, 
and  applied  to  the  larger  electrical  machines  in 
Teyler's  museum  at  Haerlem,  the  most  power- 
ful machine  of  the  kind  yet  constructed.  Hnt 
the  size  of  the  conductor  is  always  limited  by 
that  of  the  electric,  their  being  a  maximum 
which  the  size  of  the  former  should  not  ex- 
ceed ;  for  it  may  be  so  large,  that  the  dissi- 
pation of  the  electricity  from  its  surface  may 
be  greater  than  that  which  the  electric  is  ca- 
pable of  supplying. 

Dr.  Priestley  recommends  a  prime  conduc- 
tor of  polished  cop  per,  in  the  form  of  a  pear, 
supported  by  a  pillar  and  a  firm  basis  of  baked 
wood :  this  receives  its  fire  by  a  long  arched 
wire  of  soft  brass,  which  may  be  easily  bent, 
and  raised  or  lowered  to  the  globe ;  it  is  ter- 
minated by  an  open  ring,  in  which  arc  hung 
some  sharp-pointed  wires.  In  the  body  of 
this  conductor  are  holes  for  the  insertion  of 
metalline  rods.  This,  he  says,  collects  the 
fire  perfectly  well,  and  retains  it  equally  every 
where.  Phil  Trans,  vol.  lxiv.  part  i.  art.  7. 
Hist.  Elect,  vol.  ii.  sect.  2. 

Mr.  Henley  has  contrived  a  new  kind  of 
prime  conductor,  which,  from  its  use,  is  called 
tin'  luminous  conductor.  It  consists  of  a  glus^ 
tube  IS  inches  long,  and  two  inches  diameter. 
The  tube  is  furnished  at  both  ends  with  brass 
caps  and  ferules  about  two  inches  long,  ce- 
mented and  made  air-tight,  and  terminated  by 
bra**  balls.  In  one  of  these  caps  is  drilled  a 
sin. ill  h»»lo,  which  is  covered  by  a  strong  valve, 
and  serves  for  exhausting  the  tube  of  its  air. 
Within  the  tube  at  each  end  there  is  a  knob- 
bed  wire,  projecting  to  the  distance  of  two 
inches  and  a  half  from  the  brass  caps.  To 
one  of  the  balls  is  annexed  a  fine-pointed  wire 
for  receiving  and  collecting  the  electricity,  and 
to  the  other  a  wire  with  a  knob  or  bail  for 
discharging  it.  The  conductor,  thus  prepared, 
is  supported  on  pillars  of  sealing-wax  or  gla<s. 
Beside  the  common  purposes  of  a  prime  con- 
ductor to  an  electrical  machine,  this  apparatus 
serves  to  exhibit  and  ascertain  the  direction  of 
the  electric  matter  in  its  passage  through  it. 
Sec  a  figure  of  this  conductor  in  the  Philos. 
Trans,  with  a  description  of  experiments,  &c. 
with  it,  vol.  lxiv.  pa.  4i)3. 

Conductors  op  lightnino,  arc  point- 
ed metallic  rods  fixed  to  the  upper  parts  of 
buildings,  to  secure  them  from  strokes  of  light- 
ning. These  were  invented  and  proposed  by 
Dir.  Franklin  for  this  purpose,  soon  after  the 
identity  of  electricity  and  lightning  was  ascer- 
tained ;  and  they  exhibit  a  very  important  and 
useful  application  of  modern  discoveries  in  this 
science.  This  ingenious  philosopher,  having 
found  that  pointed  bodies  are  better  fitted  for 
receiving  and  throwing  oh*"  the  electric  fire 
than  Mich  as  are  terminated  by  blunt  ends  or 
flat  iturfaces,  and  that  metals  are  the  readiest 
and  best  conductors,  soon  discovered  that 
lightning  and  electricity  resembled  each  other 
iu  this  aud  other  distinguishing  properties .  he 


therefore  recommended  a  pointed  metalline 
rod,  to  he  raised  some  feet  above  the  highest 
part  of  a  building,  and  to  be  continued  down 
into  the  ground,  or  the  nearest  water.  The 
lightning,  should  it  ever  come  within  a  certain 
distance  of  this  rod  or  wire,  would  be  attracted 
by  it,  and  pass  through  it  preferably  to  any- 
other  part  of  the  building,  and  be  conveyed 
into  the  earth  or  water,  aud  there  dissipated, 
without  doing  any  damage  to  the  building. 
Many  facts  have  occurred  to  evince  the  utility 
of  this  simple  and  seemingly  trifling  apparatus. 
And  yet  some  electricians,  of  whom  Mr.  Wil- 
son was  the  chief,  have  objected  to  the  point 
cd  termination  of  this  conductor ;  preferring 
rather  a  blunt  end :  because,  they  conceive  a 
point  invites  the  electricity  from  the  clouds, 
aud  attracts  it  at  a  greater  distance  than  a  blunt 
conductor.    Philos.  Trans,  vol.  liv.  pa.  23 1 ; 
vol.  lxiii.  pa.  41) :  and  vol.  Ixviii.  pa.  232. 

This  subject  has  indeed  been  very  accurately 
examined  and  discussed  ;  and  pointed  conduo 
tors  are  almost  universally,  and  for  the  best 
reasons,  recommended  as  the  most  proper  and 
eligible.  A  sharp-pointed  conductor,  as  it  at- 
tracts the  electric  fire  of  a  cloud  at  a  greater 
distance  than  the  other,  draws  it  olf  gradually  : 
and  by  conveying  it  away  gently,  aud  in  a 
continued  stream,  prevents  an  accumulation 
and  a  stroke ;  whereas  a  conductor  with  a 
blunt  termination  receives  the  whole  discharge 
of  a  cloud  at  once,  and  is  much  more  likely  to 
be  exploded  whenever  a  cloud  conies  within  a 
striking  distance.  To  this  may  be  added  ex- 
perience ;  for  building!  guarded  by  either  na- 
tural or  artificial  conductors  terminating  in  a 
point,  have  very  seldom  been  struck  by  light- 
ning; but  others,  having  flat  or  blunt  termi- 
nations, have  often  been  struck  and  damaged 
by  it. 

Due  of  the  best  conductors  for  this  purpose 
is  a  rod  of  iron,  or  rather  of  copper,  as  being  a 
better  conductor  of  electricity,  and  less  liable 
to  rust,  about  three  quarters  "of  an  inch  thick, 
which  is  either  to  be  fastened  to  the  walls  of  a 
building  by  wooden  cramps,  or  supported  by 
wooden  posts,  at  the  distance  of  a  toot  or  two 
from  the  wall ;  though  less  may  do :  the  upper 
end  of  it  should  terminate  in  a  pyramidal 
form,  with  a  sharp  point  and  edges;  and,  when 
made  of  iron,  gilt  or  painted  near  the  top,  or 
else  pointed  with  copper  ;  and  be  elevated  five 
or  six  feet  above  the  highest  part  of  the  build- 
ing, or  chimneys,  to  which  it  may  be  fastened. 
The  lower  end  "is  driven  five  or  six  feet  into  the 
ground,  and  directed  away  from  the  foun- 
dations of  the  buildings  or  continued  till  it 
communicates  with  the  nearest  water:  and  if 
this  part  be  made  of  lead,  it  will  be  less  apt  to 
decay.  When  the  conductor  is  formed  of 
different  pieces  of  metal,  care  should  be  taken 
that  they  are  well  joined  :  and  it  is  farther  re- 
commended, that  a  communication  be  made 
from  the  conductor  by  plates  of  lead,  eight  or 
ten  inches  broad,  w it'll  the  lead  on  the  ridirea 
and  gutters,  and  with  the  pipes  that  carry 
down  the  rain  water,  which  should  be  eon- 
tiuued  to  the  bottom  of  the  building,  and  bo 
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made  to  communicate  either  with  water  or 
moist  earth,  or  with  the  main  pipe  which 
serves  the  hon  e  with  water.  It'  the  building 
be  lame,  two,  three,  or  more  conductors 
should  he  applied  to  different  parts  of  it,  in 
proportion  to  its  extent,  Philos.  Trans,  vol. 
Ixiv.  pa.  403. 

Among  the  various  contrivances  which  have 
heen  made  to  increase  the  power  and  effect  of 
these  lightning  conductors,  we  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  any  which  seem  preferable  to 
one  invented  by  Mr.  Koberi  Paterson,  of  Phi- 
ladelphiawe*  shall  descrihe  it  in  his  own 
wonU. 

"  From  the  instances  which  now  and  then 
occur  of  houses  heinir  struck  with  lightning 
that  are  furnished  with  metallic  conductors, 
and  the  frequent  instances  of  these  conductors 
having  their  tops  melted  off  hy  a  stroke  of 
lightning,  it  appears  that  this  admirable  con- 
trivance for  guarding  houses  against  the  dan- 
gerous effects  of  lightning  is,  in  some  degree, 

still  imperfect.    S  e  improvement  seems  yet 

to  he  wanting  at  both  extremities  of  the  rod  : 
at  the  upper  end,  to  sec  ure  it  against  the  ac- 
cident of  being  melted,  which  renders  it  after- 
wards unlit  to  answer  its  original  intention, 
viz.  drawing  off  the  electric  fluid  or  lightning, 
from  the  passing  cloud,  in  a  silent,  impercep- 
tible manner,  for  it  is  only  pointed  conductors 
that  possess  this  property:  and  at  the  lower 
extremity,  to  afford  a  more  ready  passage  for 
the  fluid  into  the  surrounding  earth. 

"  The  first  of  these  intentions  would,  I  am 
persuaded,  he  effectually  answered  hy  insert- 
ing in  the  top  of  the  rod  a  piece  of  hlack-lead, 
of  about  two  inches  long,  taken  out  of  a  good 
pencil,  and  terminating  in  a  fine  point,  pro- 
jecting hut  a  very  little  above  the  end  of  its 
metallic  socket:*  so  th.it,  if  the  black-lead 
point  should  happen  to  be  broken  off  (of 
which,  however,  I  think  there  can  be  but 
little  danger),  still  the  point  of  the  rod  would 
be  left  sharp  enough  to  answer  the  purpose  of 
a  metallic  conductor. 

This  suhs'anre  is  well  known  to  he  infu- 
sible hy  the  greatest  heat,  and  hence  its  use  in 
making  crucibles;  nor  is  it  evaponrablc,  as 
remarked  by  I'ronstedt,  in*  his  Mineralogy 
(sect.  23l.),"exeepi  by  a  slow,  calcining  he.it> 
t»  which  it  would  never  be  exjwsed  on  the  top 
of  a  lightning  tod. 

11  At  the  same  time  its  power  as  a  conduc- 
tor of  electricity  is. perhaps  equal,  or  but  little 
inferior,  to  that  of  any  of  the  metals.  A  hue 
drawn  on  a  piece  of  paper  by  a  black-lead  pen- 
cil  will,  as  I  have  olten  experienced,  conduct 
an  electric  «  xplosioii  seemingly  as  nell  as  a  si- 
milar line  of  gilding  would  do,  ami  that  with- 
out ever  losing  its  conducting  power,  \\  h  eh  is 
not  the  case  mrh  gilding. 

M  The  second  iuTntion  is.  to  facilitate  the 
t scape  of  the  electric  flniil  faun  the  lower  part 
of  the  roil  into  the  surrounding  earth.  It  is  i^ 
nvwy  cases  impracticable,  from  the  interrup- 
tion of  rocks  or  other  obstacles,  to  sink  the  rod 
so  deep  as  to  reach  moist  earth,  »r  any  other 
substance,  which  is  a  tolerably  good  conductor 


of  electricity.  Xor,  even  if  this  were  prac- 
ticable, would  it,  I  presume,  be  alone  suf- 
ficient to  answer  the  desired  intention.  Iron 
buried  in  the  earth,  especially  in  moist  earth, 
will  presently  contract  a  coat  of  rust,  which 
will  continually  increase  till  the  whole  is  con- 
verted into  rust ;  hut,  rust  of  iron,  and  indeed 
the  calx  of  all  metals,  is  a  non-conductor,  or 
at  most,  but  a  very  imperfect  conductor  of  the 
electric  fluid.  Hence  it  is  very  easy  to  srr, 
that,  in  a  few  years  after  a  lightning  rod  has 
been  erected,  that  part  of  it  which  is  under 
ground  will  contriiuite  little  or  nothing  towards 
the  safety  of  the  huiklinir.  Besides,  the  surface 
of  this  part  of  the  rod  is  too  small  to  afford  an 
easy  and  copious  discharge  of  the  electric  t'uid 
into  the  surrounding  earth,  w  hen  this  is  hut  an 
imperfect  conductor. 

"  As  a  remedy  for  these  defects,  I  would 
propose  that  a  part  of  the  rod  under  ground  be 
made  of  tin,  or  copper,  which  are  far  less 
liable  to  corrosion  or  rust,  by  lying  under 
ground,  than  iron.  Or,  which  perhaps  would 
answer  the  purpose  better,  let  this  part  of  the 
rod,  of  whatever  metal  »t  he  made,  he  coated 
over  with  a  thick  crust  of  black  dead,  previous- 
ly formed  into  the  consistence  of  paste,  by 
being  pulverized  and  mixed  with  melted 
sulphur  (  is  in  the  manufactory  of  the  ordinary 
kind  of  hlack-lead  pencils),  and  then  applied  to 
the  rod  while  hot.  Hy  this  mean  the  lower 
part  of  the  rod  would,  1  apprehend,  retain  its 
conducting  power  for  ages  without  any  dimi- 
nufion. 

M  In  order  to  increase  the  Rurfare  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  conductor,  let  a  hole  or  pit, 
of  sufficient  extent,  be  dug  as  deep  as  con- 
venient, and  into  this  pit  let  there  be  put  a 
quantity  of  charcoal  round  the  lower  extre- 
mity of  the  rod.  Charcoal  possesses  two  pro- 
perties; which  in  a  peculiar  manner  fit  it  for 
answering  the  purpose  here  in  view.  First,  it 
is  a  very  good  conductor  of  electricity;  and, 
secondly,  it  will  undergo  little  or  no  change  of 
property  by  lying  ever  so  long  in  the  earth. 
Thus  might  the  surface  of  that  part  of  the  con- 
ductor in  contact  with  the  earth  he  increased, 
with  little  trouble  or  expence,  to  anv  extent  at 
pleasure;  a  circumstance  which  every  one  ac- 
quainted with  electrical  experiments  must  ac- 
knowledge to  be  of  great  importance  to  the 
end  here  proposed."  Kepertorv  of  Arts,  Sec. 
vol.  i.  pa.  1  I  I.     See  farther  Ele<  jricitt 

and  Galvanism, 

(.'on  hit  tor.  s.  (from  conduct.)  1.  A 
leader;  one  who  shows  another  the  way  by 
accompanying  him  (Dryiltti).  2.  A  chief:  a 
general  {Slinkx/a  urr).  *  3.  A  manager:  a  di- 
rector (Addison),  f.  An  instrument  to  direct 
the  knife  in  cutting  for  the  stone  (Qaiacv). 

C<  >M)f  'I  I  H  KSS.  .v.  (from  conduct!)  A 
woman  that  directs. 

CU'XDUT.  .v.  (fondttit,  French.)  1.  A 
canal  of  pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  waters  :  an 
aqueduct  (l)</ci,.s).  '2.  fin*  pipe  or  cock  at 
which  water  is  drawn  (Shakspeart). 

COX Dr PLICATE,  lu  botany,  doubled 
together.    Conduplicata  vernatio  foliatio.  A 
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term  in  vernation  or  leafing;  signifying,  tliat 
in  the  bml,  the  two  sides  of  the  leaf  are  dou- 
bled over  each  other  at  the  midrib  As  in 
rose,  ash,  walnut,  almond,  cherry,  oak,  beech, 
fee.  It  is  used  also  in  the  sleep  of  plants  (con- 
daplicans  somnns)  in  the  same  sense :  when 
the  leaves,  during  the  night,  fold  together,  like 
the  leaves  of  a  book. 

COX  DUPLICATION.  *.  (conduplicatio, 
Latin.)   A  doubling ;  a  duplicate. 

GONDII K,  orCoNDoRE.   See  Vulture. 

CONDYLE,  (condyltti,  *e»&tAof ;  from  *o»8v, 
an  ancient  cup  shaped  like  a  joint.)  A  round* 
ed  eminence  of  a  bone  in  any  of  the  joints. 

CONDYLOMA,  (condyloma,  xovJyXa^a ; 
from  *«t?t/Xo,s  a  tubercle  or  knot.)  Sarcoma. 
A  soft,  wart-like  excrescence,  that  arises  about 
the  anus  and  pudendum  of  both  sexes.  There 
are  several  species  of  condylomata,  which 
have  received  names  from  their  appearances,  as 
6cu«,  crista?,  tytnus,  from  their  resemblance  to 
a  6g,  &c. 

CONE,  a  kind  of  round  pyramid,  or  a  solid 
body  having  a  circle  for  its  base,  and  its  sides 
formed  by  right  lines  drawn  from  the  circum- 
ference of  the  base  to  a  point  at  top ;  being 
the  vertex  or  apex  of  the  cone. 

P.uclid  defines  a  cone  to  be  a  solid  figure, 
whose  base  is  a  circle,  and  is  produced  by  the 
entire  revolution  of  a  right-angled  triangle 
about  its  perpendicular  leg,  called  the  axis  of 
the  cone.  If  this  leg,  or  axis,  be  greater  than 
the  base  of  the  triangle,  or  radius  of  the  circu- 
lar base  of  the  cone,  then  the  cone  is  acute- 
angled,  that  is,  the  angle  at  its  vertex  is  an 
acute  angle  ;  but  if  the  axis  be  less  than  the 
radius  of  the  base,  it  is  an  obtuse-angled  cone ; 
and  if  they  are  equal,  it  is  aright-angled  cone. 

But  Euclid's  definition  only  extends  to  a 
right  cone,  that  is,  to  a  cone  whose  axis  is  per- 
pendicular or  at  right-angles  to  its  base  ;  and 
not  to  oblique  ones,  in  which  the  axis  is  ob- 
lique to  the  base,  the  general  definition,  or  de- 
scription of  which  may  be  this  :  If  a  line  VA 
(PI.  46.)  continually  pass  through  the  point 
V.  turning  upon  that  point  as  a  joint,  and  the 
lower  part  of  it  be  carried  rounu  the  circum- 
ference A  HC  of  a  circle;  then  the  space  in- 
closed between  that  circle  and  the  path  of  the 
line  is  a  cone.  The  circle  ABC  is  the  base  of 
the  cone ;  V  is  its  vertex ;  and  the  line  Vi>, 
from  the  vertex  to  the  centre  of  the  base,  is  the 
axis  of  the  cone.  Also  the  other  part  of  the 
revolving  line  produced  above  V,  will  describe 
another  cone  A  acb,  called  the  opposite  cone, 
ami  having  the  same  common  axis,  produced 
DV</,  and  Vertex  V. 

Properties  of  the  Cone. — 1.  The  area  or 
surface  of  every  right  cone,  exclusive  of  its 
base,  is  equal  to  a  triangle  whose  base  is  the 
periphery,  and  its  height  the  slant  side  of  the 
cone.  Or,  the  curve  superficies  of  a  right  cone 
is  to  the  area  of  its  circular  base,  as  the  slant 
side  is  to  the  radius  of  the  base.  And  there- 
fore, the  same  curve  surface  of  the  cone  is  equal 
to  the  sector  of  a  circle  whose  radius  is  the 
sUnt  side,  and  its  arch  equal  to  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  base  of  the  cone. 


2.  Every  cone,  whether  right  or  oblique,  is 
equal  to  one-third  part  of  a  cylinder  of  equa,l 
base  and  altitude  ;  and  therefore  the  solid  con- 
tent is  found  by  multiplying  the  base  by  the 
altitude,  and  taking  one  third  of  the  product ; 
and  hence  also  all  cones  of  the  same  or  equal 
base  and  altitude,  are  equal. 

3.  Although  the  solidity  of  an  oblique  cone 
be  obtained  in  the  same  manner  with  that  of  a 
right  one,  it  is  otherwise  with  regard  to  the 
surface,  since  this  cannot  be  reduced  to  the 
measure  of  a  sector  of  a  circle,  because  all  the 
lines  drawn  from  the  vertex  to  the  base  arc  not 
equal.  (See  a  Memoir  on  this  subject,  by  M. 
Euler,  in  the  Nouv.  Mem.  de  Petersburgh, 
vol.  i.)  Dr.  Barrow  has  demonstrated,  in  his 
Lectiones  Geometries?,  that  the  solidity  of  a 
cone  with  an  elliptic  base,  forming  part  of  a 
right  cone,  is  equal  to  the  product  of  its  sur- 
face by  a  third  part  of  one  of  the  perpendicu- 
lars drawn  from  the  point  in  which  the  axis  of 
the  right  cone  intersects  the  ellipse  ;  and  that 
it  is  also  equal  to  one-third  of  the  height  of 
the  cone,  multiplied  by  the  elliptic  base:  con- 
sequently that  the  perpendicular  is  to  the 
height  of  the  cone,  as  the  elliptic  base  is  to 
the  curve  surface. 

4.  The  curve  surface  of  the  frustum  of  a  cone, 
is  found  by  multiplying  half  th  eeum  of  the  cir- 
cumferences of  the  two  ends  by  the  slant  side. 

5.  The  solidity  of  a  conic  frustum,  is  found* 
by  adding  into  one  sum  the  arrears  of  the  two 
ends,  ana  the  mean  proportional  between  them  ; 
then  multiply  that  sum  by  the  perpendicular 
height,  and  one-third  of  the  product  will  be 
the  solidity. 

Cones  op  the  higher  kinds,  are  those 
whose  bases  are  circles  of  the  higher  kinds ; 
and  are  generated  by  supposing  a  right  line 
fixed  in  a  point,  on  high,  though  conceived  ca- 
pable of  being  extended  more  or  less,  on  occa- 
sion ;  and  moved  or  carried  round  a  circle. 

Cone  op  ravs,  in  optics,  includes  all  the 
several  rays  which  fall  from  any  point  of  a  ra- 
diant, on  the  surface  of  a  glass. 

Cone,  or  Spindle,  (Double),  in  mechanics, 
is  a  solid  formed  of  two  equal  cones  joined  at 
their  bases.  If  this  be  laid  on  the  lower  part 
of  two  rulers,  making  an  angle  with  each 
other,  and  elevated  in  a  certain  degree  above 
the  horizontal  plane,  the  cones  will  roll  up- 
wards towards  the  raised  ends,  and  seem  to 
ascend,  though  in  reality  the  centre  of  gravity 
is  descending  lower. 

Cone,  (conui.)  In  botany,  the  fruit  of 
several  ever-green  trees,  as  hr,  pine,  cedar, 
cypress.  Linneus  has  discarded  this  term,  and 
has  adopted  that  of  Strobilus,  which  however 
is  of  more  extensive  signification;  compre- 
hending fruits,  as  of  magnolia,  not  called 
cones  in  common  language.    Sec  Strobilus. 

A  cone  is  broadest  at  the  base,  or  next  the 
point  of  union  with  the  branch,  and  tapers 
moie  or  less  to  the  end.  It  is  composed  of 
woody  scales,  usually  opening,  and  has  a  seed 
at  the  base  of  each  scale.  Though  Linneus 
has  discarded  the  term  cone,  he  has  retained 
an  order  of  coniferous  plants. 
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CONESSI  BARK.  See  Consssi  cortex. 

Conessi  cortex,  (roaetst,  Malahreus). 
Codago-pala.  Cortex  profluvii.  The  bark  of 
the  nenum  antidyscntericum ;  f « » 1 M s  ovatis, 
acuminatis,  petudatis,  of  Linneus.  It  prows 
on  tfit*  coast  of  Malabar.  It  is  of  a  dark  black 
colour  externally,  and  generally  covered  with 
a  white  moss  <»r  ><  iirf.  It  is  very  little  known 
in  the  shops;  has  an  austere,  bitter  taste;  and 
is  recommended  in  diarrhoeas,  dysenteries,  fccc. 
as  an  adstringent.    See  Xerium, 

PoCOXFA'BULATE.  o.  «.  (confabulo, 
Latin.)    To  talk  easily  together;  to  chat. 

COXF.M'.t  LA'  J  ION.  ».  (coHfttbulatiOt 
Latin. )    Flasv  conversation. 

CO.VFA'BULATOKY.  a.  (from  confabu- 
late.')   Belonging  tofalk  or  prattle, 

COXFAUKK  ATIOX,  a  ceremony  among 
the  ancient  Romans  used  in  tin*  marriage  of 
persons  whose  children  were  destined  f>>r  the 
priesthood.  It  consisted  in  the  olfering  up  of 
some  pure  white  wheaten  bread,  and  rehearsing 
r  certain  formula  in  the  presence  of  ten  wit- 
nesses. 

'/©COXFE'CT.  a.  (eonfectui,  Latin.) 
To  make  up  into  sweetmeats. 

Co'nfect.  v.  A  sweetmeat  (Harvey). 

I'OM'KM  1 'H»\.  «.  (rott/ictio,  Latin.)  I. 
A  preparation  of  fruit,  or  juice  of  fruit,  with 
sugar;  a  sweetmeat  (Jldditou),  2.  A  compo- 
sition ;  a  mixture  (ShakMpeitre), 

L'ONFECTIO  AIM  KM  ATI  C  A.  Confectio 
cardiacs.  This  is  an  excellent  medicine,  pos- 
scssing  stiinulani,  antispasmodic,  and  ad  strin- 
gent virtues;  and  is  exhibited,  with  these  views 
to  children  and  adults  in  a  vast  variety  of  dis- 
eases mixed  with  other  medicines. 

CoXFECTIO  CAUD1ACA.  Sec  Co.NFECTlO 
A  ROM  A  Tie  a. 

1'onfectio  on ata,  Philonium  Londi- 
nense.  This  very  warm  and  stimulating  con- 
fection is  admirably  calculated  to  relieve  diar- 
rhoeas, spasms  of  the  stomach  ami  bowels,  and 
is  frequently  ordered  us  a  nervine,  stimulant 
and  adstringent. 

COXFE'C TIOXARY.  s.  (from  confec- 
tion.) One  whoso  trade  is  to  make  sweetmeats 

(Shakapeare). 

(  UM'lv'l TIONLR.  s.  (from  confection.) 
One  whose  trade  is  to  make  sweetmeats 
(Boyle). 

i  \i  )  .\  FE4"N  >R,  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
a  gladiator  hired  to  fight  with  beasts  in  the 
amphitheatre. 

<  <  >X  FE'DEBAOY.  9.  (confederation,  Fr.) 
A  league;  a  contract  bv  which  several  engage 
'  to  support  each  other ;  union  ;  federal  compact 
(S/mks/  >  tt  n  ). 

To  L'OXFE' DERATE,  v.  </.  (confederer, 
French.)  Tojoin  in  a  league;  to  unite  ;  to 
ally  (Kunlles). 

*To  (Jonke'dbratb  v.  n.  To  league;  to 
unite  in  a  league  (South). 

Cox  fb'dr  rate,  a.  (from  the  verb.)  United 
in  a  league  (  fxuhns). 

Confederate,  f.  (from  the  verb.)  One 
who  engages  to  support  another:  an  ally 
(Dry  U  n). 


CONFEDERATION.  $.  (confederation, 
French  )    League  ;  alliance  (liacon). 

To  i  <  >XK'RR.  v.  n.  (cn„/,  f».  Latin.)  To 
discourse  with  another  upon  a  M  i  m  ject  ; 
to  converse  solemnly  (Clarendon). 

To  L'onf'er.  v.  a.  1.  To  compare  (Boyle), 

2.  To  give;  ti»  bestow  (Ctarfn'/tiii).  3.  To 
contribute:  to  conduce  (GlannlU  ). 

(  '<  >'N  FEREXCE.  t.  (conft  r<  itce,  French.) 
1.  F  ormal  discourse;  oral  discussion  of  any 
Question  (Sidney).  2.  An  appointed  meeting 
for  discussing  some  point  by  personal  debate. 

3.  Comparison  (•■hehnut). 
COXFE'RREK.  s.  (from  confer).    1.  He 

that  converses.   2.  He  that  bestows. 

COXFERYA.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
class  cryptogamia,  order  alga*.  Herbactoai 
tuhes  or  fibres,  mostly  separated  internally  by 
transverse  positions ;  seeds  scattered  through 
the  joints  or  produced  in  solitary  closed  tuber- 
«  Irs  attached  to  the  fibres.  A  hundred  atol 
six  species,  chiefly  found  on  stones,  in  slow 
streams,  on  the  sides  of  cisterns,  «>r  the  surface 
of  ponds.  Some  of  these  have  simple  filaments; 
some  branched.  C.  rivularis  has  heen  recom- 
mended in  some  dispensatories  in  cases  of  spas- 
modic asthma,  phthisis,  \c.  on  account  of  the 
great  quantity  of  oxygen  it  contains. 

Numerous  as  is  the  family  of  the  confervas, 
there  is  scarcely  an  individual  that,  upon  mi- 
nute examination,  does  not  appear  to  be  highly 

elegant  and  beautiful.  We  have  selected  the 
following,  which  are  all  natives  of  our  own 
country,  as  the  subject  of  a  distinct  plate  which 
the  reader  will  find  marked  Botany  LXIX. 

1.  C.  biddulphiana  ;  so  named  by  Dr.  Smith 
in  honour  of  Miss  S.  Biddulph,  who  discovered 
it  towards  the  close  of  1M»7  near  Southampton, 

entangled  with  every  marine  production  of  t)i«- 

season.  Colour  pale-green;  filaments  capillary, 

simple,  somewhat  compressed  :  joints  quadrm- 

gular,  longitudinally  striated  ;  at  length  sepa- 
rating at  one  of  their  edges  and  devaricated. 

2.  C.  castanea.  Creeping-  chcsnut-colournl 
conferva.  For  the  first  notice  of  this  species 
we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Oil  I  wyn,  who  discover- 
ed it  on  hedge  banks  in  a  lane  on  a  high  hill 
between  the  (lower  and  Zongher  roads,  about 
four  miles  from  Swansea.  It  has  also  hecu 
found  by  Miss  S.  Biddulph  near  Southampton 
growing  among  hypnum  Jbolluicum,  I'* 
colour  chcsiiut-hrown :  filaments  weeping, 
branched,  entangled,  alternately  bipinnste, 
branches  divaricated,  tapering,  acute :  joint> 
elongated,  even.  It  creeps  in  loose  entangled 
patches,  not  only  among  mosses,  but  over  dead 
stalks,  and  sticks,  stones  and  earth.  The 
creeping  stem  throws  off  many  alternate,  pro- 
cumbent, curved  branches,  which  are  twice  or 
thrice  subdivided  in  a  pinnate  but  alternate 
manner,  their  ultimate  divisions  being  teste, 
and  all  of  them  standing  nearly  at  right  angle* 
with  the  branch  from  which  they  spring. 
Fructification  unknown, 

li.  C.  nigrescens.  IMackish,  compound  pout- 
ed conferva  Blackish;  much  ami  alternately 
branched  ;  the  ultimate  branches  short,  cr*ffo« 
cd  awl-shaped  :  joints  broad  rather  than  lout. 
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compound.  Common  to  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall,  and  mauy  parts  of  the  British  coast. 
Fructification  in  small  lateral  nodules. 

4.  C.  lichenicola.  Ked  lichen  conferva.  Red : 
filaments  upright,  crowded, alternattdy  branch- 
ed, roughish:  joints  swelling,  nearly  as  broad 
as  they  arc  long.  1 1  is  doubly  parasitic  ;  being 
found  on  the  lichen  Turneri  inclusu*,  (whence 
its  specific  name)  which  lichen  is  itself  para- 
litic  to  the  beech  trees  of  the  New  Forest.  It 
appears  to  the  naked  eye  like  brick-dust  scatter- 
ed over  the  crust  of  the  lichen.  No  fruit  has 
jet  been  detected.  * 

ToCONFE'SS.  v.  a.  (con/ester,  French.) 
I.  To  acknowledge  a  crime  (Shakspeare).  2. 
To  disclose  the  state  of  the  conscience  to  the 
priest  (ff'ake).  3.  To  hear  the  confession  of  a 
penitent,  as  a  priest.  4.  To  own ;  to  avow ; 
not  to  deny  (Matthew).  5.  To  grant ;  not  to 
dispute  (Locke).  6.  To  show  ;  to  prove  ;  to 
attest  (Pope). 

To  L'onfe'ss.  v.  n.  To  make  confession  ;  to 
disclose :  to  reveal. 

CONFESSEDLY,  ad.  (from  confessed.) 
Avowedly;  indisputably ;  undeniably  (South). 

COXFE'SSIOX.  #  (fromron/c-M.)  1.  The 
acknow  ledgment  of  a  crime  (Temple).  2.  The 
act  of  disburdening  the  conscience  to  a  priest 
{Wake).  3.  Profession;  avowal (Shakspeare). 
4.  A  formulary  in  which  the  articles  of  faith 
are  comprised. 

COXFE'SSIONAL.  *.  (French.)  The  seat 
or  box  in  which  the  confessor  sits  to  hear  the 
declarations  of  his  penitents  (Addison). 

CON  F  E'SS ION  All  Y .  s.  (confessionairet 
French.)  The  seat  where  the  priest  sits  to  hear 
confessions. 

COXFE'SSOR.  *.  (confesseur,  French.)  1. 
One  who  makes  professions  of  his  faith  in  the 
face  of  danger  (Stillingflcet).  2.  He  that  hears 
confessions,  and  prescribes  rules  of  penitence 
{Taylor).    3.  He  who  confesses  his  crimes. 

In  erclesiastial  history,  we  frequently  find 
the  word  confessors  used  for  martyrs :  in  after 
times  it  was  confined  to  those  who,  after  hav- 
ing been  tormented  by  the  tyrants,  were  per- 
mitted to  live  and  die  in  neace.  And  at  last  it 
was  also  used  tor  those  who,  after  having  lived 
a  good  life,  died  under  an  opinion  of  sanctity. 

COXFE'ST.  a.  Open;  known;  not  con- 
ccalrd  ;  apparent  (Howe). 

COXFE'STLY.  ad.  Indisputably;  evi- 
dentlv  ;  without  concealment  (Decay  of  P.). 

COXFl'CiEXT.a.  (conficienst  LaU)  That 
causes  or  procures  ;  effective. 

CONFIDANT.  *.  {confident,  Fr.)  A  per- 
son trusted  with  private  affairs  (Arbuthnot). 

roCOXFI'DE.  v.n.  (confido,  Latin.)  To 
trust  in  ;  to  put  trust  in  {Congrt  ve). 

CONFIDENCE.  #.  (confidential  Latin.) 

1.  Finn  belief  of  another ;  reliance  (South). 

2.  Trust  in  his  own  abilities  ;  security  (Clar.). 

3.  Vilnius  boldness  ;  false  opinion  of  his  own 
excellencies  (Hooker).  4.  Consciousness  of 
innocence;  honest  boldness;  firmness  of  in- 
tegrity (Milton).  5.  That  which  gives  or 
causes  confidence. 

CONFIDENT,  a.  (from  confide.)    I.  At- 
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sured  beyond  doubt  (Hammond).  2.  Positive* 
affirmative ;  dogmatical.  3.  Secure  of  success 
(South.)  4.  Void  of  suspicion ;  trusting  with- 
out limits (Shakspeare).  5.  Bold  to  vice;  im- 
pudent. 

Cc'npident.  $.  (from  confide.)  One  trust- 
ed with  secrets  (South). 
CONFIDENTLY,  ad.  (from  confident.) 

1.  Without  doubt;  without  fear  of  miscarriage 
Uitterbury).  2.  With  firm  trust  (Dryden). 
3.  Without  appearance  of  doubt;  positively ( 
dogmatically  (lien  Jonson). 

CONFIDENTNESS.  #.  (from  confident.) 
Assurance. 

CON FI CU RATION.  (configuration, 
French.)  I.  The  form  of  the  various  parts 
adapted  to  each  other  (Woodward).  2.  The 
face  of  the  horoscope. 

To  CONFI'tiURE.  v.  a.  (from  figure 
Latin.)  To  dispose  into  any  form  (Ilcnttey). 

CONFINE.  *.  (cpnfims,  Latin.)  Common 
boundary;  border;  edge  (Locke). 

Co'nfine.  a.  (confinitt  Latin.)  Bordering 
upon. 

To  Confi'ne.  v.  n.  To  border  upon;  to 
touch  on  other  territories  (Milton). 

To  Confi'ne.  v.  a.  (confiner,  French.)  L 
To  bound;  to  limit  2.  To  shut  up;  to  im- 
prison (Shakspeare.)  3.  To  restrain ;  to  tic 
up  to  (Dry den). 

CoXFl'NELESS.«.(fromcon/?«c.)Bound- 
less;  unlimited  (Shakspeare). 

CONFINEMENT.  *.  (from  confine.)  Im- 
prisonment; restraint  of  liberty  (Addison). 

CONFINER.  s.  (from  confine.)  I.  A 
borderer;  one  that  lives  upon  confines.  2.  A 
near  neighbour  (/Cotton).  3.  One  which 
touches  upon  two  different  regions  (Bacon). 

CONF'INITY.  *.  (confinitas,  Lat.)  Near- 
ness ;  neighbourhood ;  contiguity. 

To  CONFIRM,  v.  a.  (confirtno,  Latin.)  1. 
To  put  past  doubt  by  new  evidence  (Addison). 

2.  rIo settle;  to  establish  (Shakspear,  ).  3.  To 
fix  ;  to  radicate  (fFiseman).  4.  To  complete; 
to  perfect  (Shakspeare).  5.  To  strengthen  by 
new  solemnities  or  ties  {Swift).  0.  To  settle 
or  strengthen  in  resolution,  or  purpose,  or 
opinion  (.Milton).  7.  To  admit  to  the  full 
privileges  of  a  christian,  by  imposition  of  hands 
(Hammond). 

CONFORMABLE,  a.  (from  confirm.)  Ca- 
pable of  incontestable  evidence  (Drown). 

CONFIRMATION.  s.  (from  confirm.)  I. 
The  act  of  establishing  any  thing  or  person  : 
settlement  (Shakspeare).  2.  Evidence;  ad- 
ditional proof  (Knvlles).  3.  Proof ;  convinc- 
ing testimony  {South).  4.  An  ecclesiastical 
rite  (Hammond). 

In  the  latter  sense  the  word  is  used  to  de- 
note the  ceremony  of  laying  on  of  hands  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Among  the  ancients  in  the  time  of  Tertul- 
lian  (for  we  have  no  mention  of  it  earlier),  it 
was  conferred  upon  adults  immediately  after 
their  baptism ;  and  was  esteemed,  in  some 
measure,  to  be  a  part  thereof:  whence  the  fa- 
thers call  it  the  accomplishment  of  baptism. 
The  ground  of  the  practice  was  an  opiuion  of 
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the  imperfection  of  baptism,  which  in  their 
apprehension  only  prepared  persons  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
were  actually  conferred  in  confirmation.  Ter- 
tttll.  de  Rapt,  p.  *»!»!»,  ice.  and  Lord  King's 
Hist,  of  the  Prim.  Church,  chap.  v.  p.  w, 
&c. 

Amonir  the  tl reeks,  and  throughout  the 
Fast,  it  still  accompanies  baptism;  but  the 
Romanists  make  it  a  distinct  independent  sa- 
crament. 

It  has  been  alleged,  that,  as  confirmation 
always  succeeded  baptism,  and  made  a  neces- 
sary part  of  if,  and  several  of  the  primitive 
<  hristiansesteemed  both  necessary  to  salvation, 
it  must  have  been  performed  by  presbyters  as 
well  as  by  bishops  ;  because  the  bishop  of  a 
church  might  be  absent  for  a  very  considerable 
•  time,  as  was  the  case  with  Cyprian,  or  the  see 
might  be  vacant :  and  as  presbyters  baptised, 
it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  they  also  con- 
firmed. Lord  King  has  shewn  that  confirma- 
tion and  absolution  were  the  same  thing;  and 
that  presbyters,  sometimes  with  the  bishop, 
and  sometimes  without  the  bishop,  did  absolve 
by  imposition  of  hands:  and  he  has  cited  several 
ancient  authorities  in  order  to  prove,  that 
confirmation  was  frequently  repeated  with 
respect  to  the  same  persons.  Hist.  Prim. 
Church,  p.  II 1,  ice. 

The  text  usually  urged  in  favour  of  confirma- 
tion is  Acts,  \iii.  I -I.  Yet  this  is  by  no  means 
a  sufficient  authority  for  the  practice  :  for,  as 
Dr.  Whitby  justly  observes,  if  the  apostles  laid 
Rot  their  bauds  on  all  who  were  baptised,  it 
makes  nothing  for  confirmation:  if  they  did, 
then  Simon  .Mai: us  :ils'>  was  confirmed,  and 
received  the  Holy  tihost,  which  none  will 
admit  very  readily.  The  principal  arguments 
in  favour  of  the  rite  are  adduced  bv  bishop 
Pretyman  in  his  Elements  of  Christian  Theo- 
logy, vol.  ii.  p. -110:  the  chief  objections,  in 
Towgood's  Dissenting  Cuntlcinan's  Letters, 
pp.  30,  141. 

Confirmation,  in  rhetoric,  the  third  part 

of  an  oration,  wherein  the  orator  undertakes  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  proposition  advanced  in 
his  narration;  and  is  either  direct  or  indirect. 

Direct  confirms  what  he  has  to  urge  for 
strengthening  his  own  cause.  Indirect,  pro- 
perly  called  confutation,  tends  to  refute  the 
arguments  of  his  adversaries. 

CON]' I  KM  A 'TOIL*.  An  attester;  be  that 
puts  a  matter  past  doubt  (llroicn). 

CONFIRMATORY,  a.  (from  confirm.) 
(living  an  additional  testimony. 

C<  iS  Kl'R.M  K I  )X  ESS.  s.  (flow  confi r m erf.) 
Confirmed  stite;  radicatioii  (/>.  of  Piety). 

COXFI'IUIKK.  a.  (from  confirm.)  One 
that  confirms ;  an  attcster ;  an  c&tablisher 
(SAaUapcnre). 

t  OXFI'SCAIILE.  a.  (from  confiscate.) 
Liable  to  forfeiture. 

JToCOXPI'SCATE.  ».a.  (ronft*tucr%  Fr.) 

To  transfer  private  property  to  the  public,  by 
way  of  penalty  for  an  oli'euce  (llmon  ). 

CONFISCATE.  >!.  (from  the  verb.)  Trans- 
ferred to  the  public  as  forfeit  {Sltakspeurc). 
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COXFISCA'TIOX.  Jt.  (from  confiscate.) 
The  act  of  transferrins'  the  forfeited  goods  of 
criminals  to  public  use  (liacon). 

COWFITKXT*.  (confito,*,  Latin.)  (hie 
confessing  (/hint/  of  Pitt  if). 

CtVXITlTRK.  *.  (French.)  A  sweetmeat; 
a  confection  ;  a  comfit  (Bacon). 

To  COXFI'X.  r.  a.  (confixnm,  Latin.)  To 
fix  down  ;  to  fasten  (S&aktpeare). 

COX FLA'liRAXi.  a.  (confiagranMi  Lat.) 
Involved  in  a  general  lire  (Mi/tun). 

COXFLAtiKA'llOX.  *.  (conflagratio, 
Latin.)  A  general  fire.  This  word  is  com- 
monly applied  to  that  grand  period  or  catas- 
trophe of  our  World,  when  it  is  to  be  destroy- 
ed by  fire,  according  to  the  predictions  of  Scrip- 
ture! When,  as  St.  Peter  expresses  it,  44  The 
day  of  the  Lord  will  come  as  a  thief  in  the 
night  ;  in  the  which  the  heavens  shall  pass 
away  with  :i  great  noise,  and  the  elements 
shall  melt  with  fervent  heat,  the  earth  also  and 
the  works  that  are  therein  shall  be  burned  up." 
2  Peter  iii.  10. 

COXFLA'TIOX.  9.  (conflatttm,  Latin.)  I. 
The  act  of  blowing  many  instruments  together 
(Bacon),    2.  A  casting  or  melting  of  metal. 

COXFLE'Xl  KK.  (conjlcxura,  Lat.)  A 
bending. 

To  COXFLI'CT.  r.  n.  (con/tigo,  Latin.) 
To  strive;  to  contest;  to  fight;  to  struggle 
(Til/otson). 

Co'xplict.  *.  (conflicting  Latin.)  1.  A. 
violent  collision,  or  opposition  of  two  sub- 
stances (BoyU  ).  2.  A  combat  ;  a  fight  be- 
tween two  (Shaktpcare).  3.  Contest ;  strife; 
contention  (Shakspeure).  4.  Struggle ;  agony ; 
pang  (/{otfers). 

(  O'XFLLKXCK.  *.  (confiuo,  Latin.)  I. 
The  junction  of  several  streams  ( Haleigh).  2. 
The  act  of  crowding  to  a  place  (bacon).  3.  A 
concourse;  a  multitude  (Temple).  4.  Collec- 
tion ;  concurrence  (lioy(e). 

COWFLI  FAT.  a.  (confines,  Latin.) 
Running  one  into  another;  meeting  (/Muck- 
more). 

Confluent  small-pox.    Sec  Variola 

COXFLUKN8. 

CoNFM  KNT    LEAVES.      Ill    botany  (folk 

conflitentia).  Thronging;  united  at  the  l>a>e: 
growing  in  tufts,  so  as  to  leave  the  intermediate 
parts  of  the  stem  bare.  Confluent  lobes 
running  one  into  another:  in  opposition  to 
distinct. 

CO'.XFLl  X.     (confiaxio,  Latin  )  1.  Tbc 
union  of  several  currents  (C/arendon). 
Crowd  ;  multitude  collected  {Mi/ton). 

COX'FOK.M.  a.  (conformis,  Lat.)  Assum- 
ing the  same  loan;  resembling  (Macon). 

To  Conpo'km.  c  a.  (conjbnna,  Latin.)  To 
reduce  to  the  like  appearance,  shape,  or  man- 
ner with  something  else  (/looker). 

To  Uonfo'mm.  v.  n.  To  comply  with 
(Ihydrn\ 

COX  FO' KM  ABLE,  a.  (from  conform,)  L 
Having  the  same  form  :  similar  ( llu'>k>r).  -. 
Agreeable;  suitable;  consistent C^iddifOH).  3, 
Compliant;  ready  ti»  follow  directions;  MH>- 
missive  ;  obsequious  (Sprat). 
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COX FO'RM ABLY.  ad.  (from  conform- 
able.)   With  conformity  :  suitably  (Locke). 

COXFORMA'TIOX".  *.  (confirmatio,  Lat.) 
I.  The  form  of  things,  as  relating  to  each  other 
(IJolder).  2.  The  act  of  producing  suitable- 
nrM,  or  conformity  to  any  thing"  (IVatts). 

(  OXFO'RMIS'T.  *.  (from  conform.)  One 
ihat  complies  with  the  worship  of  the  church 
of  Kngland  :  not  a  dissenter  (Dunton). 

COXFO'RMITY.  *.  (from  conform.)  1. 
Similitude:  resemblance  (Hooker).  2.  Con- 
?h>tenry  (Jlrbuthnot). 

COXFORTA'TIOX.  *.  (from  conforto, 
latin.)  Collation  of  strength  ;  corroboration 
(Bacon). 

JToCONFO'lJND.  v.  a.  (confondre,  Fr.) 
I.  To  mingle  things  so  that  their  several  na- 
tures cannot  be  discerned  (Genesis).  2.  To 
perplex  ;  to  compare  or  mention  without  due 
distinction  (Locke).  3.  To  disturb  theappre- 
bmnon  by  indistinct  words  or  notions  (Locke). 
4.  To  throw  into  consternation:  to  terrify  ;  to 
utoni$h;  to  ituptfv  (Milton).  5.  To  destroy; 
to  overt  h row  (Da.tiel). 

WXFWVNDEl). part.  a.  Hateful ;  detest- 
aMe:  enormous;  odious  (Gretc). 

COXPO'UXDRDLY.  ad.  Hatefully; 
shamefully:  a  low  word  ([/Estrange). 

COXFiVUXDER.  *.  (from  confound.)  He 
who  disturbs,  perplexes,  terrifies,  or  destroys. 

COXFRATE'RNITY.  s.  (con  and  frater- 
nitas,  Latin.)  A  brotherhood  ;  body  of  men 
united  for  some  religious  purpose  (Stilting.). 

DON  F  R I C  A 'T 1  OX .  s.  (con  and  frico, 
Utin.)  The  act  of  rubbing  against  any  thing 
(Bacon). 

ToCOXFKO'XT.  v.  a.  (confronted  Fr.) 
1.  To  *tand  against  another  in  full  view;  to 
face  (Dryden).  2.  To  stand  face  to  face,  in 
opposition  to  another  (Hooker).  3.  To  oppose 
one  evidence  to  another  (Sidney).  4.  To  com- 
pare one  thing  with  another  (Addison). 

COXFROXTA'TION.  #.  (French.)  The 
act  of  bringing  two  evidences  face  to  face. 

CONFUCIUS,  or  Kong-fu-T8E,  a  Chi- 
nese philosopher,  who  lived  about  500  years 
l*fore  our  Saviour's  birth,  in  the  kingdom  of 
1.0.  now  called  the  province  of  Xan-tung. 
His  wit  and  judgment  got  him  a  reputation 
from  his  very  youth  ;  and  being  a  mandarin, 
and  employed  In  the  government  of  the  king- 
dom of  Lu,  his  profound  knowledge  of  morals 
and  politics  made  him  be  greatly  admired. 
Notwithstanding  his  care,  his  prince's  court 
was  much  disordered ;  and  Confucius  finding 
the  king  would  not  listen  to  his  advice,  quitted 
the  court,  and  taught  moral  philosophy  with 
»uch  applause  that  he  soon  had  above  3000 
scholars,  whereof  72  surpassed  the  rest  in 
learning  and  virtue,  for  whom  the  Chinese  have 
•till  a  particular  veneration.  He  divided  his 
•loctrine  into  four  parts,  and  his  scholars  into 
four  classes:  the  first  order  was  of  those  who 
studied  to  acquire  virtue;  the  second  those 
who  learned  the  art  of  reasoning  well ;  the 
third  studied  the  government  of  the  state  and 
the  duty  of  magistrates ;  the  fourth  were 
wholly  taken  up  iu  noble  discourses  of  all  that 


concerned  morals.  In  spite  of  all  bis  pains  to 
establish  pure  morality  and  religion,  he  was 
nevertheless  the  innocent  cause  of  their  corrup- 
tion. 1 1  is  said,  that  when  be  was  compliment* 
ed  upon  the  excellency  of  his  philosophy,  he 
replied,  that  he  fell  greatly  short  of  the  perfect 
degree  of  virtue  :  but  that  in  the  west  the  most 
holy  was  to  be  found.  This  made  a  strong 
impression  on  the  learned ;  and  in  the  66th 
year  after  Christ's  birth,  the  emperor  Mon-tt 
sent  ambassadors  toward  the  west  to  seek  this 
holy  man.  They  stopped  at  an  island  near  the 
Red  sea,  and  found  a  famous  idol  named  Foht, 
representing  a  philosopher  that  lived  500  years 
before  Confucius.  They  carried  this  idofback 
with  them,  with  instructions  concerning  the 
worship  rendered  to  it;  and  so  introduced  a 
superstition  that  abolished  in  several  places  the 
maxims  of  Confucius.  His  tomb  is  in  the  aca- 
demy where  he  taught,  near  the  town  Xio  fu, 
upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Xu.  This  philo- 
sopher has  been  in  great  veneration  in  China 
above  2000  years ;  and  is  still  so  esteemed, 
that  each  town  has  a  palace  consecrated  to  his 
memory. 

ToCOXFl'SK.  v.  a.  (confusus,  Latin.)  I. 
To  disorder ;  to  disperse  irregularly  (Milton). 
2.  To  mix,  not  separate  (Milton).  3.  To  per- 
plex ;  to  obscure  (tVatts).  4.  To  hurry  the 
mind  (Pope). 

CONFU'SRDLY.  ad.  (from  confused.)  1. 
In  a  mixed  mass  ;  without  separation  (Hal). 
2.  Indistinctly;  one  mixed  with  another 
(Pope).  3.  Xot  clearly ;  not  plainly  (Claren.). 
4. 1  umiiltuously  ;  hastily  (Dryden). 

CONFC'SEDXESS.  s.  (from  confused.) 
Want  of  distinctness;  want  of  clearness 
(Norris). 

COXFC'SIOX.  *.  (from  confuse.)  I.  Ir- 
regular mixture  ;  tumultuous  medley.  2.  Tu- 
mult;  disorder  (Hooker).  3.  Indistinct  com- 
bination (Locke).  4.  Overthrow;  destruction 
(Shakspearc).  5.  Astonishment;  distraction 
of  mind  (Spectator). 

Confusion  op  languages,  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  a  memorable  event,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  10 1st  year  (according  to  the  He- 
brew chronology)  after  the  flood :  B.  C.  2247, 
at  the  overthrow  of  Babel,  in  order  to  make 
mankind  separate  and  divide  themselves  into 
different  nations. 

It  has  been  much  disputed  whether  there  were 
more  languages  than  one  before  the  flood ;  and 
many  arguments  have  been  adduced  bv  learned 
men  on  both  sides.  This  question,  however, 
it  is  easy  to  see,  can  never  be  determined  ;  but 
whether  it  was, so  or  not,  it  is  plain  there  must 
have  been  but  one  for  some  time  after  the  flood, 
as  all  mankind  were  descended  from  one  fa- 
mily.   As  to  the  confusion  of  tongues  and  dis- 

Iiersion  of  mankind,  it  is  an  event  mentioned 
>y  profane  as  well  as  the  sacred  historians. 
1  hey  write  that  mankind  used  one  and  the 
same  language  till  the  overthrow  of  the  tower 
of  Babylon;  at  wflieh  time  the  multiplicity  of 
tongues  was  introduced  by  the  gods :  where- 
upon wars  ensued,  and  those  whose  speech 
happened  to  be  intelligible  to  one  another, 
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joined  company,  and  netted  the  countries  they 
chanced  to  light  upon. 

With  regard  t«»  the  manner,  however,  in 
which  thi >  confusi6n  was  effected,  there  is  a 
great  variety  of  sentiments.  Several  learned 
iih'ii,  prepossessed  with  an  opinion  that  all  the 
different  idioms  now  in  the  world  did  at  lirst 
arise  from  one  primitive  language,  to  which 
they  may  be  reduced,  ami  that  the  variety 
which  we  find  among  them  is  no  other  than 
what  must  naturally  have  taken  place  in  SO 
long  course  of  time,  have  thence  been  induced 
to  believe  that  there  were  no  new  languages 
font  «•<!  at  the  confusion,  hut  that  the  must  that 
vv.is  done  at  that  time  was  only  to  set  the 
builders  of  Habcl  at  variance  with  one  another 
by  creating  a  misunderstanding  among  them. 
'J  his  some  imagine  to  have  been  effected  with- 
out any  immediate  influence  on  their  language ; 
which  seems  contrary  to  the  words  and  obvious 
iutention  of  the  sacred  historian.  Others  have 
imagined  it  brought  about  by  a  temporary 
cou fusion  of  their  speech,  or  rather  of  their  ap- 
prehensions, causing  them,  while  they  conti- 
nued together,  ami  spake  the  same  language, 
yet  to  understand  the  words  dilferently.  A 
third  opinion  is,  that  a  variety  of  inflexions 
was  introduced,  and  perh  ips  some  new  words, 
which  disturbed  and  preveuted  the  former  man- 
ner of  expression.  Hut  this,  though  it  might 
occasion  different  dialects,  vet  could  not  create 
new  languages;  and  seems  not  to  answer  the 
intention  of  Moses,  which  was  to  inform  us 
not  only  I  tow  mankind  were  at  first  dispersed 
into  so  many  nations,  hut  to  account  lor  their 
different  languages ;  a  thing  very  difficult  if 
nut  impossible  to  In*  done,  without  having  re- 
course ti»  the  immediate  interposition  of  divine 
■tower.  For  though  tune,  intercourse  with  fo- 
reign nation-,  commerce,  the  invention  ami  im- 
provement of  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  differ* 
dice  of  climates,  cause  very  considerable  alter- 
ation in  languages,  yet  the  utmost  effect  we 
can  imagine  tlieni  to  have  will  not  come  up  to 
the  poim  in  question.  Upon  the  whole, there- 
fore, it  Minis  most  probable,  that  on  the  Co  il- 
lusion at  liabel  there  were  new  languages 
formed  ;  and  that  these'  languages  were  the 
roots  of  all  others  that  are,  that  have  been,  or 
that  will  he  spoken  while  the  world  remains. 

In  what  manner  thoe  new  languages  were 
formed,  is  a  matter  not  easy  to  be  determined. 
Krom  the  manner  in  which  this  event  is  re- 
lated by  Moses,  some  have  concluded  (Jod  ef- 
fected it  by  immediately  inducing  an  oblivion 
of  their  former  tongue,  ami  instantaneously 
infusing  others  into  their  minds.  The  Jews 
imagined  this  to  he  done  by  the  ministry  of 
angels,  seventy  of  whom  descended  with  (iod, 
and  were  each  of  them  set  over  a  nation,  to 
whom  they  taught  a  peculiar  language;  but 
that  the  ancestors  of  the  Jewish  nation  retained 
the  primitive  language.  Others  have  supposed 
lh.it  (iod  did  no  more  than  cause  them  to  for- 
pet  their  old  language,  leaving  them  to  form 
new  ones  in  it.r  best  manner  they  could;  but 
this  must  have  taken  up  some  time,  ami  could 
hut  ill  have  answered  the  necessities  of  man- 


kind ;  and  the  way  in  which  Moses  expresses 
himself  seems  to  imply  that  it  was  done  instan- 
taneously. See  farther  on  this  subject  M. 
Sauriu's  tenth  Dissertation,  ami  Deiany's  hV 
velation  examined  with  Candour. 

Some  writers,  however,  contend  that  it  doe* 
not  appear  from  Scripture  that  there  w.in  any 
contusion  of  tongues  at  all  at  Battel.  This 
opinion  is  defended  by  the  learned  Vitriuga  in 
the  lirst  vol.  of  his  <  Ibscrvatinnes  Sacrae,  cap.  J». 
and  in  his  Disquisitions.  Also  by  Hutchinson, 
and  bv  -Mr.  Parkhurst  the  lexicograplter  in  an 
ingenious  letter  preserved  in  t'';<"  Uentlcmaa** 
Magazine,  for  August  1 7 1' 7 .  Yet  to  support 
this  hypothesis,  it  appears  to  us  necessary  to 
put  an  unnatural  force  on  tin-  construction  of 
lite  Hebrew  text.  The  contusion  of  t>>,t^¥(t 
seems  to  be  the  first  idea  that  would  strike  the 
mind  of  a  reader.  The  novel  interpretation  may 
obviate  some  difficulties  :  hut  it  creates  others 
which  in  our  estimation  are  more  formidable. 

CONFUTABLE.  (from confute.)  Ho*- 
sihle  to  he  disproved  (Itrotcn\ 

CONFUTATION*.  *  (confutation  Latin.) 
The  act  of  confuting  ;  disproof  (IfaftfYetr). 

To  (  '( >\  FU'TB.  v.  a.  (confute*  Latin.)  To 
convict  of  error  ;  to  disprove  (Uttdibrat). 

CONU,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  the  province  of  Honan;  fifteen  miles  & 
Hoai-king. 

Cong,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  the  province  of  Se-tchuen  ;  twenty-five  pules 

S.  Soiu-tchroU. 

CO'KUK.  a.  (congi,  French.)  I,  Act  of 
reverence;  how;  courtesy  (Xwift).   i.  I.eave; 

farewell  (Sj,,  uxt  r). 

CoNGK,  in  architecture,  a  moulding  in  form 
of  a  quarter  round,  or  a  cavetto,  serving  t»  se- 
parate two  members  from  one  another;  su*  ft  >>. 
th.it  which  joins  the  shaft  of  the  column  to  the 
cincture,  called  also  apophyge. 

Congk  d'elirb,  is  the  king's  permtssioi 
royal  to  a  dean  and  chapter,  in  time  of  a  va- 
cancy, to  choose  a  bishop.  See  C.WoN,  anil 
COLLA  TtON. 

tlwyn  observes,  that  ti  e  king  of  England, 
ad  sovereign  patron  of  all  bishoprics  and  other 
benefici  s,  had  anciently  the  free  appointment 
of  ail  ecclesiastical  d  ignites;  investing,  first, 
per  haculum  et  annnlmn  ;  and  afterwards  by 
letters  patent:  hut  that,  in  process  of  time,  lie 
math'  the  election  over  to  others,  under  certain 
forms  and  conditions;  as,  that  they  should  at 
every  vacancy,  before  they  chose,  demand  of 
the  king  conge  d'clire,  i.  e.  leave  to  proceed  to 
election;  and  after  election  to  crave  his  royal 
assent,  &C.  He  adds,  that  king  John  was  the 
first  who  granted  this;  which  was  afterwards 
confirmed  by  stat.  Westm.  3  Edw.  I.e.  I.  ami 
again  in  the  Articuli  Cleri,  25  Edw.  IK. c  I. 

As  the  matter  now  stands  we  believe  the  dean 
and  chapter  have  leave  to  choose,  but  not  to 
refuse,  the  peison  recommended  to  them  to  till 
the  vacant  bishopric 

SToCo'ngk.  r.  «.  To  take  leave  (Shak.). 

To  COXtiE'AL.  r.  a.  (rongvio,  Latin.)  I. 
To  turn,  by  frost,  from  a  thud  to  a  sulid  state 
(JSpvmer).     To  bind  or  fix,  as  by  cold  (&.). 
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To  Conge'al.  v.  n.  To  concrete  ;  to  gather 
into  a  mass  by  cold  (  Hum*  t). 

CONGE'ALMBNT.  *.  (from  congeal.) 
The  clot  formed  l»v  convolution  (S/mkspcarc). 

OONGE'LABLE.  a.  (from  congeal.)  Sus- 
cfptiblc  of  consolation  (ilacon). 

lOMi  ELATION,  s.  (from  congeal.)  I. 
Act  of  turning  fluids  to  solids  by  cold  (slrb.). 
2.  State  of  being  congealed  (lirvicn). 

Congelation  may  be  defined  the  transi- 
tu of  a  liquid  into  a  solid  state,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  abstraction  of  heat ;  thus  metals, 
oil,  water,  &c.  are  said  to  congeal  when  they 
}us>  from  a  fluid  into  a  solid  state.  With  ra- 
pid to  fluids  congelation  and  freezing'  mean- 
ing the  same  thing.  Water  congeals  at  32°, 
and  there  are  few  liquids  that  will  not  congeal, 
if  the  temperature  he  brought  sufficiently  low. 
J 'he  only  difficulty  is  to  ohtain  a  temperature 
Mjual  to  the  effect :  hence  it  has  been  inferred 
t!i<»t  fluidity  is  the  consequence  of  caloric.  (See 
Fuiuitv.)  Every  particular  kind  of  sub- 
Manor  require*  a  different  degree  of  temperature 
f<-r  its  congelation,  which  affords  an  obvious 
reason  why  particular  substances  remain  al- 
ways fluidj  while  others  remain  always  solid, 
in  the  common  temperature  of  the  atmosphere, 
nd  why  others  are  sometimes  fluid,  and  at 
■•'Iters  solid,  according  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
M*a«ons,  and  the  variety  of  climates.  See  Cold, 
Freezing,  Ice. 

Koran  interesting  history  of  the  congelation 
"f  quicksilver,  by  sir  Charles  Blaguen,  sec 
i'liil.  Transac.  v«d.  Ixxiii.  p.  or  new 

Abridgment,  part  59,  p.  331 — 153. 

CONGE'NER.  *.  (Latin.)  A  thing  of  the 
».ame  kind  or  nature  (Miller). 

LONGE'NEROUS.  a.  (congener,  Latin.) 
Of  the  same  kind  (Arbttthnot). 

CONG  R'NEROUSN  ESS.  *.  The  quality 
of  he^ng  from  the  same  original. 

CONGE'NIAL.  a.  (con  and  genius,  Lat.) 
Partaking  of  the  same  genius;  cognate 
(Pope). 

CONGENIA'LITY.  s.  (from  congenial.) 
Cognation  of  mind,  or  nature. 

CONG&NTi'E.  a.  (congenital,  Latin.)  Of 
the  same  birth  ;  connate  (Hale). 

CONGER,  in  ichtbvologv.  See  Muu.ena. 

CONGE'RIES.  s.  (Latin!)  A  mass  of  small 
bodiei  heaped  up  together  (lioyle). 

To  CONGE'ST.  v.  a.  (congestum,  Lat.)  To 
heap  up ;  to  gather  together. 

CONGE'STIBLE.  a.  (from  congest.)  That 
u»v  Ik:  heaped  up. 

CONGESTION,  s.  (congestio,  Lat.)  A  col- 
lection of  matter,  as  in  abscesses  (Quincy). 

CCNGIARY.  *.  (eongiarium,  Latin.}  A 
giftdistrihuted  to  the  Roman  people  or  soldiery. 

CONU1US,  an  ancient  Roman  liquid  mea- 
gre, containing  six  sextarii,  or  about  seven  of 
oar  wine-measure  pints.  Half  this  was  called 
conpitella. 

To  COKGLA'CIATE.  v.  n.  (conglaciatus, 
Latin.)  To  mm  to  ice  (Drown). 

CONG  LACTATION.  *.  (from  congla- 
ci<ilr.)  Act  of  changing  into  ice  (Itrotcn). 

tONGLKTON,  a  town  of  Cheshire,  hav- 
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ing  a  market  on  Saturdays,  and  3862  inhabit- 
ants.   Lat.  53.  8  N.    Lon.  2.  10  W. 

To  CO'NGLOBATE.  v.  a.  (conglobatus, 
Lat.)  To  gather  into  a  hard  firm  ball(Greie). 

CoNULOllATE  GLAND,    (glundula  COMglo- 

bata;  conglobata  from  conglobo,to  gather  into 
a  ball.)  Lymphatic  gland.  Globate  gland.  A 
round  gland  formed"  of  a  contortion  of  lym- 
phatic vessels,  connected  together  by  cellular 
structure,  having  neither  a  cavity  nor  an  ex- 
cretory duct :  sucli  arc  the  mesenteric,  inguinal, 
axillary  glands,  &c.  See  Glanos. 

CO'NGLOBATELY.  ad.  Jn  a  spherical 
form. 

CONGLOBATION.  s.  ((torn  conglobate.) 
A  round  body;  acquired  sphericitv  (lirotcn). 

To  CONGLO'BB.  v.  a.  (congl'obo,  Latiu.) 
To  gather  into  a  round  mass  (Pope). 

To  Conglo'dk.  p.  w.  To  coalesce  into  a 
round  mass  (.Milton). 

Y'oCONGLO'.U  EllATE.  v.  a.  (conglomero, 
Latin.)  To  gather  into  a  ball,  like  a  ball  of 
thread  (Greta). 

Conglomerate,  a.  (from  the  verb.)  I. 
Gathered  into  a  round  ball,  so  as  that  the  fibres 
are  distinct  (Chcync).  2.  Collected  ;  twisted 
together  (Bacon). 

Conglomerate  gland,  (glandula  eoit- 
glomerata  ;  conglotncrata  from  cow*lomcro, 
to  heap  upon  one.)  A  gland  composed  of  a 
number  of  glomerate  glands,  whose  excretory 
ducts  all  unite  into  one  common  duct;  such 
are  the  salival,  parotid  glands,  &c. 

Conglomerate  flowers,  or  pedun- 
cles. In  botany.  When  a  branching  pe- 
duncle bears  flowers  on  very  short  pedicles, 
closely  heaped  and  compacted  together,  with- 
out order ;  as  in  dactylis  glomeratu.  Opposed 
to  diffused.    See  Glomerate. 

CONGLOMERATION,  s.  1.  Collection 
of  matter  into  a  loose  ball.  2.  Intertexture  ; 
mixture  (Bacon). 

To  CONGLL'Tl  N  ATE.  9.  a.  (conglutino, 
Latin.)  To  cement ;  to  reunite. 
%  To  Conglu'tinate.  v.  n.  To  coalesce;  to 
unite  by  the  intervention  of  a  callus. 

CONGLUTINATION.  (from  conglw 
tinate.)  The  act  of  uniting  wounded  bodies ; 
reunion  ;  healing  (Jtrbuthnot). 

CONGLI  'TINATIVE.  a.  (from  congla- 
tinate.)  Having  the  power  of  uniting  wounds. 

CONGLUTINA'TOR.  *.  (Uom  eongtnti- 
nate.)  That  which  has  the  power  of  uniting 
wounds  (IPoodicard). 

CONGO,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Jxxtngo,  on  the  S.  by  Angola,  on 

the  E.  by  Tim-  and  jHctamba,  and  on  the 

W.  by  the  Etbiopic  sea.  The  Portuguese  have 
many  settlements  on  this  coast,  which  were 
beprun  soon  after  its  discovery,  in  NH4.  The 
natives  are  Pagans,  worshipping  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  besides  various  kinds  of  animals.  The 
trade  of  this  country  is  chiefly  in  slaves,  ivory, 
cassia,  and  tamarinds.  It  extends  from  the 
equinoctial  line  to  18  deg.  of  S.  lat. 

Congo  tea,  in  commerce.    See  Tiiea. 

CON  t  i  R  A  TU  LA  NT.  a.  (from  congratu- 
late.)  Rejoicing  in  participation  (Milton). 
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To  COXGRA'TCLATE.  t\  a.  (gratulor, 
Latin.)  To  compliment  upon  any  happy  event 
(Sprat). 

To  Congra'ti/late.  v.  n.  To  rejoice  in 
participation  (Swift). 

COXGRATULA'TIOX.  *.  I.  The  act  of 
professing  joy  for  the  happiness  or  success  of 
another.  "  2.  The  form  in  which  joy  for  the 
happiness  of  another  is  professed. 

CONGRA'TCLATORY.  a.  (from  con- 
gratulatc.)  Expressing  joy  for  the  good  of 
another. 

7oCOXGRE'E.  v.  n.  To  agree:  to  join 
(Sfiakspeare). 

To  COXGRE'ET.  t\  n.  To  salute  recipro- 
cally. 

To  CO'XGREGATE.  v. a. (congrego,  Lat.) 
To  collect  together  ;  to  assemble ;  to  bring  into 
one  place  (Newton). 

To  Co'ngregate.  v.  n.  To  assemble ;  to 
meet ;  to  gather  together  (Denhutn). 

Co'ngreoate.  a.  (from  the  verb.)  Col- 
lected ;  compact  (If neon). 

CONG R EG  A'T  1  OX .  (from  congregate.) 
1.  The  act  of  collecting  (liacon).  2.  A  collec- 
tion ;  a  mass  brought  together  (Shakspcare). 
3.  An  assembly  met  to  worship  God  in  pub- 
lic, and  hear  doctrine  (Swift), 

Congregation,  signifies  also  an  assembly 
of  several  ecclesiastics  united,  so  as  to  consti- 
tute one  hodv  ;  as  an  assembly  of  cardinals,  in 
the  constitution  of  the  pope's  court,  met  for  the 
dispatch  of  some  particular  business.  These 
assemblies,  being  sixteen  in  number,  are  dis- 
tributed into  several  chambers,  after  the  man- 
ner of  our  offices  and  courts  :  the  first  where- 
of is  the  pope's  congregation,  whose  business  it 
is  to  prepare  the  most  difficult  beneficiary  mat- 
ters to  be  afterwards  debated  in  the  consistory : 
the  second  is  the  congregation  of  the  holy 
office,  or  the  inquisition  :  the  third  is  the  con- 
gregation tie  propaganda  fide :  the  fourth  is  the 
congregation  for  explaining  the  council  of 
Trent ;  the  fifth  is  the  congregation  of  the 
index,  deputed  to  examine  into  pernicious  and 
heretical  books  :  the  sixth  is  the  congregation 
of  immunities,  established  to  obviate  the  diffi- 
culties that  arise  in  the  judgments  of  such  suits 
as  are  carried  on  against  churchmen :  the 
seventh  is  the  congregation  of  bishops  and  re- 
gulars :  the  eighth  is  the  congregation  for  the 
examination  of  bishops,  fcce. 

COXGREGA'TIONAL.  a.  (from  congre- 
gation.) Public;  peitaiuing  to  a  congrega- 
tion. 

COXGREGATIONALJSTS.  See  Inde- 
pendents. 

CtVXGRESS.  g.  (eongrcssux,  Latin.)  1.  A 
meeting;  a  shock;  a  conflict  (Drgdcn).  2. 
An  appointed  meeting  for  settlement  of  affairs 
between  different  nations. 

Congress,  Congresses,  is  used  for  an 
assembly  of  commissioners,  deputies,  envoys, 
ice.  from  several- courts  or  provinces,  meeting 
to  concert  matters  for  their  common  good. 

The  congress  at  the  Hague,  which  held  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  war  terminated  in  I6i'7, 
by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  was  composed  of  the 
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envoys  of  all  the  princes  in  the  confederal 
against  France. 

Congress,  in  America,  denotes  that  bo4v 
in  which,  by  the  constitution  of  the  I'nitH 
States^all  lejjislative  powersare  vested.  Uevt. 
sists  of  a  senate  and  hou»e  of  representatives 
both  chosen  from  anions:  the  i  euple. 

COXG  RE'SSi  VE.  a.(from  con grets.)  >Itr% 
ins  ;  encountering  (llrown). 

COXGREYE  (William),  an  English  <b> 
matic  poet,  born  in  Staffordshire  iu  1072,  bu 
brought  up  in  Ireland,  first  at  Kilkenn 
and  then  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin;  afin 
which  he  went  to  the  .Middle  Temple;  tail 
does  not  ajmear  that  he  was  ever  called  to  tk 
bar.    His  first  literary  production  was  a  ro- 
mance, called  Incognita,  or  Love  and  I)>itr 
reconciled,  written  at  the  age  of  1/.   In  Ifili, 
appeared  his  comedy  of  the  Old  Kacbtbr, 
which  was  received  with  applaud,  and  rmo- 
mended  the  author  to  the  earl  of  Halifax,  «Lj 
made  him  a  commissioner  in  ti.t:  H&ck&tv- 
coach-office,  to  which  he  afterwards  a*i.k 
some  other  places.    His  next  pcrt'onnanc**.* 
the  Double  Dealer ;  and  in  161)3  he  lirutifk 
out  his  Love  for  Love.    He  was  next  msrunl 
in  a  controversy  with  Jeremy  Collier  rrsperir; 
the  immorality  of  his  pieced.    Here,  bowm:. 
the  poet  had  much  the  worst  of  the  arfunrfc. 
as  the  immoral  tendency  of  some  of  his  wtm 
is  incontrovertible.    From  this  qaarrrl  C«e- 
greve  took  some  distaste  to  the  stage ;  ut  'r 
afterwards  brought  on  the  coined v  of  the  Hi. 
of  the  World,  which  not  succeeding  complrtN 
his  disyust  to  the  theatre.    He  died  in  b*3. 
and  left  a  large  fortune  behind  hiui.  Hi«  re- 
mains were  interred  in  Westminster  Abirv. 
Besides  the  pieces  above  mentioned,  l»r  nn* 
the  Mourning  Bride,  a  tragedy,  and  »« 
poems. 

To  CCNGRUE.  v.  n.  (from  euvr*. 
Latin.)  To  agree  ;  to  be  consistent  with;  k) 
suit  (Shakspcare). 

CO'XGRl  EXCE.  *.  (eongrurntia,  to: 
Agreement ;  consistency. 

CO'XGRCEXT.   a.   (congruent,  to) 
Agreeing;  correspondent  (Cheymr). 

UONORU'ITY.t.  (from  eongTHt.)  LS* 
ableness;  agrecableness  (GtanvUie).  t¥- 
ness  ;  pertinence  (Sidney).  3.  Conx-quernr* 
argument ;  reason  :  consistency  (tlook<T\ 

COX'GIU  A1EXT.     ((wmeo*gn<.)  I'- 
ness  ;  adaptation  ;  not  in  use  (Be*  Jow>> 

CO'XGRl  OLS.  a.  (cong  rtttts,  Latin  )  I 
Agreeable  to  ;  consistent  with  (Loekf).  i 
Suitable  to;  accommodated  to  (Chty»<)-  * 
Rational ;  fit  (/ittetbury). 

CO'XGRl'OLSLV.  ad.  (from  co»frtm> 
Suitably;  pertinently;  consistently  (% 

CO'XICAL.  Co'nic.  a  (content,  to) 
Having  the  form  of  a  cone  (Prior). 

Conic,    or  Conical  receptacic. 
botany.    Iu  shape  of  a  cone,  round  aim 
at  the  base,  but  drawing  to  a  point  at  uW 
As  in  bellis  (the  common  daisy),  »ntuf»*i: 

Conic"  sections,  as  the  naow  urj^ 
are  such  curved  lines  as  are  produced  fonV»* 
tual  intersection  of  a  plane  and  the  surfer^' 
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solid  cone-  From  the  different  positions  of  the 
plane  there  arise  five  diflerent  figures  or  sections,  viz. 
a  triangle,  a  circle,  an  ellipse,  a  parnbola,  and  an 
hyperbola.  The  last  three  of  these  are  peculiarly 
called  conic  sections,  and  the  investigation  of  their 
nature  aod  properties  is  geneiaily  denoted  by  the 
term  conies. 

I.  If  the  cutting  plane  pass  through  the  vertex  of 
the  cone,  aod  any  part  of  the  base,  the  section  will 
evidently  be  a  triangle. 

'1.  If  the  plane  cut  the  cone  parallel  to  the  circular 
base,  the  section  will  be  a  circle,  the  cone  being  a  right 
cone. 

3.  The  section  is  a  parabola  when  the  cone  is  cut 
by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  side  ;  or,  when  the  cutting 
plane  and  the  side  of  the  cone  make  equal  angles  with 
the  base. 

A.  The  section  is  an  ellipse,  when  the  cone  is  cut 
obliquely  through  both  sides,  or  when  the  plane  is  in* 
clined  to  the  base  in  a  lets  angle  than  the  side  of  the 

5.  The  section  is  as  hyperbola  when  the  cut. 
ting  plane  makes  a  greater  angle  with  the  base 
than  the  side  of  the  coue  makes.  And,  if  the 
plane  be  continued  to  cut  the  opposite  cone,  this 
latter  section  is  called  the  opposite  hyperbola  to  the 
former. 

&  The  vertices  of  any  section  are  the  points 
where  the  cutting  plane  meets  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  cone.  Hence,  the  ellipse  and  the  opposite  by|>er- 
bolas  have  each  two  vertices;  but  the  parabola  only 
oae;  unless  we  consider  the  other  as  at  an  infinite 

A  plane,  however,  posited  so  that  it  does  not 
pass  through  the  vertex  of  the  cone  itself,  we  call 
a  secant  plane ;  and  another  plane  which  does  pass 
through  the  vertex,  and  is  every  where  parallel  to 
the  secant  plane,  may  be  called  the  vertical  plane. 
If,  now,  the  secant  and  the  vertical  plane  be  m> 
moved  round,  in  a  parallelism  each  to  the  other, 
that  the  vertical  plane  doth  sometimes  cut  the 
base,  sometimes  touch  the  conic  superficies,  and 
sometimes  is  placed  wholly  without  the  cone ;  it  is 
manifest,  that  by  these  conical  superficies,  divert 
species  of  hyperbolas,  divers  parabolas,  and  divers 
species  of  ellipses,  will  be  delineated  in  the  secant 
plane.  And  moreover,  the  near  affinity  there  is 
between  all  these  lines  may  be  plainly  seen.  For 
if  the  section  be  parallel  to  the  base,  or  even  in 
a  scalene  cone,  if  it  be  subcontrarily  posited,  it 
will  be  a  circle;  this  is  one  of  the  extremes  of 
tne  ellipse.  From  this,  proceeding  by  a  gradual 
change  of  the  inclination  of  the  secant  plane,  there 
will  be  produced  infinite  species  of  ellipses;  until, 
at  length,  the  inclination  becoming  parallel  to  the 
side  of  the  cone,  the  other  extreme  of  the  ellipse 
gun  ofi;  and  the  figure  passes  iuto  a  parabola. 
And  then,  the  inclination  of  the  cutting  plane  being 
never  so  little  changed  farther,  there  will  arise 
tn  hyperbola;  of  which  there  are  infinite  species, 
at  cording  to  the  different  inclinations  of  the  ver- 
tical plane  within  the  cone.  So  that  the  ellipses 
do  on  one  side  end  in  a  circle,  on  the  other,  in 
a  parabola :  the  parabola,  on  one  side,  in  an  ellipse ; 
on  the  other,  in  an  hyperbola:  the  hyperbola,  on 
(me  part,  io  a  parabola  ;  and  on  the  other,  in  a  straight 
be. 

Here,  therefore,  we  may  note,  I.  That  the  conic 
sections  are  in  themselves  a  system  of  regular  curves 
allied  to  each  other;  and  that  one  is  dunged  into 
another  perpetually,  when  it  is  either  increased  or 
dwiciiJaed,  in  infinitum.    Thus,  the  curvature  of 
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•  circle  being  ever  so  little  increased  or  diminished, 
passes  into  an  ellipse;   and  again,  the  centre  of 
the  ellipse  going  off  infinitely,  and  the  curvature 
being  thereby  diminished,  is  changed  into  a  para- 
bola ;  and  lastly,  the  curvature  of  a  parabola  being 
ever  so  little  changed,   there  ariseth  the  first  of 
the  hyperbolas;  the  innumerable  species  of  which 
will  all  of  them  arise  orderly  by  a  gradual  dimi- 
nution of  the  curvature;  till  this  quite  vanishing, 
the  last  hyperbola  ends  in  a  right  line.    From  whence 
it  is  manifest,  that  ever)-  regular  curvature,  like 
that  of  a  circle,  from  the  circle  itself  to  a  right 
line,  is  a  conical  curvature,   and  is  distinguished 
with  its  peculiar  name,  according  to  the  divers  de- 
grees of  that  curvature.    '2.  That  all  diameters  iu 
a  circle  and  ellipse  intersect  one  another  in  the 
centre  of  the  figure  within  the  sec  tion :  that  in  the 
parabola  they  arc  all  parallel   among  themselves, 
and  to  the  axis:   but  in  the  hyperbola,  they  in- 
tersect one   another,  without   the   figure,  in  the 
common  centre  of  the  opposite  and  conjugate  sec- 
tions.   3.  In  the  circle,  the  latus  rectum,  or  para- 
meter, is  double  the  distance  from  the  vertex  to  the 
focus,  which  is  also  the  centre.    But  in  ellipses, 
the  parameters  are  in  all  proportions  to  that  di- 
stance,  between  the  double  and  quadruple,  accord, 
ing  to  their  different  species.    While,  in  the  pa- 
rabola, the  parameter  is  just  quadruple  that  distance. 
And,  lastly  in  hyperbolas,  the  parameters  are  in  all 
proportions  beyond  the  quadruple,  according  to  their 
various  kinds. 

We  may  also  add  farther,  that  a  parabola  is  every- 
where equidistant  from  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
and  a  right  line  passing  through  its  centre,  or  from  a 
point  and  a  right  line  giveu  in  position.  An  ellipse  is 
every-where  equidistant  from  the  circumferences  of 
two  unequal  tangent  circles,  which  touch  one  the 
other  within ;  or  from  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
and  a  point  within  it.  An  hyperbola  is  every-where 
equidistant  from  the  circumferences  of  two  unequal 
tangent  circles,  which  touch  one  the  other  without ; 
or  from  the  circumference  of  a  ci'cle  and  a  point  with- 
out it. 

The  more  ancient  mathematicians,  before  the 
time  of  Apollonius  Pergacus,  admitted  only  the  right 
cone  into  their  geometry,  and  they  supposed  the 
section  of  it  to  be  made  by  a  plane  perpendicular 
to  one  of  its  sides;  and  as  the  vertical  ungle  of  a 
right  coue  may  be  either  right,  acute,  or  obtuse, 
the  same  method  of  cutting  these  several  cones,  viz. 
by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  one  side,  produced  all 
the  three  conic  sections.  The  parabola  was  .died 
the  section  of  a  right-angled  cone;  the  ellipse, 
the  sectiou  of  the  acute-angled  cone;  and  the  hyper- 
bola, the  section  of  the  obtuse-angled  cone,  lint 
Apollonius,  who,  on  account  of  his  writings  on  this 
subject,  obtained  the  appellation  of  Magnus  C.Juiiuira, 
the  Great  Geometrician,  observed,  that  tbe.-c  three 
sections  might  be  obtained  in  every  cone,  both 
oblique  and  right,  and  that  they  depended  on  the 
different  inclinations  of  the  plane  of  the  section  to 
the  cone  itself.  Apollon.  Con.  Ilalley's  edit  lib.  L 
p.  9. 

The  doctrine  of  the  conic  sections  is  of  great 
use  in  physical  and  geometrical  astronomy,  as  wrll 
as  in  the  physico-matliematical  sciences:  it  has  been 
much  cultivated  by  both  ancient  and  modern  geo- 
metrician*, who  have  left  many  good  treatises  on  the 
subject-  The  most  ancient  of  these  is  that  of  Apol- 
lonius Pergseus,  containing  eight  books,  the  first  lour 
of  which  have  rtftcn  been  published;  but  Dr.  Ilalley's 
edition  bos  all  the  eight.    Pappus,  in  his  Collect. 
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Mathem.  lil>.  vti.  »ays.  ili.it  the  liist  four  of  these 
were  written  by  Euclid,  though  perfected  by  ApoW 
l<>i:i«i>,  wlio  a  ''.Jed  ti.e  i»th«*r  lo.ir  to  ll.tin.  .Anion;* 
the  modern s  the  chief  aie  M\ <!"":_i'is  de  SertiooiluiS 
Conicis;  Greyory   St.  Vimcnt's  Quadrature  Cir- 
t  uh"  et  S  i  ti»:nuin  Coni;  De  la  Lire  de  Seetns 
1 1  lius    Conies;    Trev'iytir    Kh-ri.    Section.  Con.; 
De  \\  iii's  Klein  en  la  Curvarutn;  Dr.  Wallis's  Co- 
nic Sections;  De  I' Hospital's  Anal.  Treat,  of  Conic 
Sections;  Dr.  Simpson*!  Section.  Con  ;  Milnc*a 
Klemcnta  8r*etU*n.   Conicarum;    MulLr*s  Conic 
«  u  i. us;  Jack's  Conic  Section*'  Kim  t  son's  Conic 
S   ciofls;  Sled's  Conic  Sections;  Dr.  Hamilton*! 
tlcgaui  treatise;  Dr.  Hutton**,  Mr.  '1'.  Newton's, 
Mr.  Vince*S|  Mr.  Walker**!  ati '  Dr.  Abtara  Ro- 
1  i-r  (son's. 

Theio  are  three  methods  of  investigating  and  de- 
monstrating the  vaiiuus  properties  ol  tlie  conic  tec* 

li'-ni.  Tin;  ti r st  is  to  consider  them  as  they  are 
really  cut  from  the  con:-  itself.  which  is  the  way 
inhj-t-i!  by  iill  the  ancients;  aid  is  pursued  eery 

•  itly  by  Dr.  Hamilton,  Dr  Huttnn,  and  others 
among  tins  moderns.  In  tlie  second  method  the 
jiojmties  arc  deduced  from  arbitrate  descriptions 
of  the  curves  in  piano |  the  pro|H'rties  belonging 
to  these  Curves  being  shown  to  apply  t'l  th<  se  actually 
■  lit  from  the  cone:  this  nn  thi  d  h:;s  led  to  ;d>lj 
treatises  from  l»o-<  ovu  h,  Dr  Simpson,  and  Dr. 
lt'd>  rtsoo.  In  the  third  method  the  chief  properties 
are  inferred  Iron;  the  diliercnt  n  odilieatioi.s  of  thr 
general  algebraic  et|uation  of  lin<  s  of  the  neeond 
.ii.h  r.  and  the  establish,  d  analogies  b«twi.n  li  e 
p-operti''s  of  equation*  a  :id  those  uf  curvet,  Thii 
n.etliod  has  been  admirably  elucidated  by  Ruler, 
I'.onv.  and  I.acroix.    Bach  of  lbt'.*C  modes  of  pro- 

•  •  c  h  is  its  advantages:  l>ut  on  the  wouij  we  aie 
i.  i  lined  to  ]  n-l V  r  the  latter;  and,  tli<-«  f  rf,  a*  we 
aie  not  acquainted  with  any  wotk  in  the  English  lan- 
guage in  which  lh«  properties  of  the  conic  section* 
have  been  iuve  ligated  in  this  numm  i,  *c  si  all  pre- 
>  nt  tl.  •  n-  <i.r  with  the  follow 'to/. 

I.  I.  ;  es  consider,  tl.i  n.  this  general  equation: 

0  «»  +  ?J+  ji/  +  ii1  +  »>.»/  +  t>/.y, 

which  comprehends  all  the  lines  of  th*»  «ccoud  order, 
wh.itov.  r  be  the  inclination  und<  r  which  th .:  applicatt  1 
lotet  the  axis.  (Sec  the  ankle  Ctavrs  )  Lot  us 
i.-vj  to  tho  equation  this  I  -mi 

i  f-      ♦•  ■» 


(  .  4  ;_V 


■  0 


same  pu  —  i»"  =  — -,    By  subtracting  this 

equation  from  the  former,  the  rcsuit  will  be  I'M  + 

pm  +  PN  -  pn  -  ■      y         =  -~.  If  tbrougfa 

tlie  point*  m  and  >i  two  ri^ht  lir.es  l<e  drawn  pi- 
rall-.l  to  the  avis,  and  meeting  the  homer  nppli- 
cate  in  the  points      and  »,  wc  shall  have  Mu  + 

t .  p/> 

N>  =  —  ■  or  the  sum  of  M/u  -|-  Ki  in  the  con- 
stant ratio  of  >  to  «  with  P/\  Win,  or  »/'.  Therefore 
this  ratio  will  always  be  the  san  e  through  what 
ever  points  of  tin-  curve  the  rifhl  lines  MN  and  "in 
may  be  drawn,  provided  that  they  make  a  constant 
angle  with  the  ax;s,  and  the  right  lines  tn  and  mp  be 
parallel  to  it. 

A.  If  the  applicale  PMN  be  supposed  to  trove 
until  tlie  two  points  M  an<l  N  eoincidci  ihea  it 
will  tom  b  the  curve .  for  when  the  tWO  pt>uits  ot 
inter>ei  t;oii  coim  idc  the  soetint  becomes  a  un^'.rt. 
Tiun  let  KC'I  (PL  -47,  fig.  'J.)  Ih>  such  a  tangent, 
parallel  t<»  which  as  n  any  ri^ht  lines  MN,  ss 
p!e.i«<*  may  Le  diawn.  to  cut  the  curve  in  t»o 
p.nts.  These  arc  generally  called  right  Chords aaJ 
t><  lin.ttes.  From  the  p<'iiits  M,  N.  m,  u.  In 
the  ri^ht  lines  MI.  NK.  and  vu.  nk,  be  drawn  la 
tlie  langcntf  and  parnlb-1  to  the  axis  first  chosfn. 
rJ  h-  ti  as  the  intervals  CK.  Cfr.  Call  at  present  en  the 
oppns  te  side  of  she  point  C.  they  oiiyht  to  be  re* 
-..!.'.» d  as  it  jrativc.  We  sh.jll  therefore  have  CI — 
CK  :  MI  tt  i  I  ti  and  Ui  -  C  : 
lik'refure,  CI  —  CK  :  all  ::  Ci  —  tl  t  mi,  ox 
Ml  :  mi  :  :  CI  -  CK  :  Ci  -  Cfr. 

A-  The  pcsitli'ii  of  the  axis  with  respect  to 
curve  being  arbitrary^  the  right  lines  Ml,  NK. 
wi,  uf;,  may  be  drawn  at  pleasure,  provided  ti.it 
they  b  -  parallel  t<>  each  other;  and  we  shall  always 
h  ive  Ml  :  mi  :  :  CI  -  CK  :  Ci—  C*.  Therefore, 
if  the  parallels  Ml  and  NK  be  so  drawn  tr.ii 
CI  ~  CK.  aid  th  s  will  alwaxs  U*  tlie  c.i<e  ■ben 
the  lines  MI  ami  NK  are  parallel  to  CK.  which 
e.imuioiiring  at  the  point  of  couu<t  C,  divides 
ilu-  tmi.n.ite  MN  ii, to  two  equal  parts  in  tlie  paint 
L    tlien,  because  CI  —  CK  ™  0,  we  shall  also  ha»e 

Ci  _  C/.  -         tCI  -  CK)  =  0.    If  the  line  CL 
I\l  I 


tlwn  n  is  obvious,  that  for  evor.  i.l»*h*a  r  we  shall 
cthtr  have  two  applieates  or  ilenoil  I-  inn", 
airord<i.g  as  the  two  riots  of  ft  arc  real  i>r  lma< 
!  i i  v.  '  If  —  o.  there  will  tli«u  1"*  only  ••!«•• 
ai-i'l-.-vH*  wl.'tch  will  answer  to  ea'h  ;.'.^<i>sa;  tlo- 
u, her  tv  ii  hem.'  infinite :  thus,  tin .  rase  cntm  m.i 
into  lit.-  iflvesiigation  about  nbkh  wc  aie  now  to  be 
pccupii  d. 

S<»  h»ng  as  the  two  values  of  ii  ate  real, 
•  .  ih  obt.iirs  when  the  applir.it.-  PMN  interred* 
I  he  emve  in  two  points  M  am!  N  (PL  47.  fig,  I.), 
we  i hall  have  tin*  sum  of  the  ri*ots     •    •    •  • 


PM  [-  PN 


—  <j  —  ■/     —  i.  All- 


;  by  taking  the 


<  i 
i  -lit  line  AKF  for  the  axis  of  the  abscissas,  .\ 
■'■■{  ile.ir  origin,  and  the  arbitrary  angle  APN  to 
denote  the  inclination  of  the  a]>|dicatcs  with  respect 
t.  I  ..  ,i.\is.  If  we  draw  any  other  applicate  what- 
<\'!,..:  »/>»«.  makinp  an  equal  ,  in  whiih  the 

v*\w  of  i'M  is  negative,  we  shall  have  from  the 


I  e  prolonged  tn  then  since  the  lines  tn'i  and  sft 
are  parallel  to  CI#,  and    •'  ~  C/r.  anil  like* 

wi*«  mt  /-/.  Prom  whiHi  it  follows,  that  an^-ii 
I      <  \J  which,  drawn  trom  th.-  point  of  contact 

(.'.  dividis  ;m  or  in  t--  MN  pa:aihl  to  ih»*  t»nj;.rt 

ittto  two  equal  patts,  irl»o  bisects  all  the  ordinate!  *oi 
|iarallcl  to  the  ..one  tai  gi  nt  in  a  s-imi.ir  manner. 

.■'>.  Iteeaus'j  ine  ri'^hl  line  CL.'  divides  all  the 
dinaaes  lhat  are  drawn  parallel  to  the  tor.L.'«:n  1CK 
into  tw  o  equal  i^irts,  it  is  generally  called  the diattctcf 
o!  iho  hue  of  the  s>>rond  or.ler,  or  of  ihe  conic  scs-t:«ai. 
We  may  th.  n  fore  draw  within  eaih  line  o!  the  secorJ 
ordt-r  an  iulinite  muj.ler  of  diameters,  since  there  is 
no  point  ol  the  CUrVC  to  which  we  cannot  SUpfOMS 
tangent  to  be  drawn.  In  eflect,  whatever  m«\  be  tha 
point  <d  cutitncl  of  the  given  tan«tnl  1CK,  it  is  >  nty 
ner  isaary  to  draw  an  ordinate  MN  parallel  to  the  tan- 
gent, and  to  bisect  in  L,  then  the  right  line  CLwtH 
be  a  diameter  of  the  line  of  the  second  order,  which 
will  biset  t  all  the  ordinate*  parallel  to  the  tangent  IK. 

<i.  It  also  follows  from  what  precedes,  lhat  n 
a   right    hue   U  bisect  any  two  paialhl  ordinatn 
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ututever,  AIN  and  mm,  it  will  bisect  io  the  same 
manner  all  other  ordinate*  that  are  parallel  to  these  ; 
for  the  curve  may  have  a  tangent  parallel  to  these 
orrhnates,  and  consequently  the  right  line  by  which 
they  arc  bisected  will  be  a  diameter.  An  indefinite 
number  of  diameters  may  therefore  be  found  to  any 
conic  section  or  line  of  the  second  order,  by  drawing 
any  two  ordinatesor  chords  MN,  and  ro/i,  at  pleasure 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  bisecting  them  in  the 
points  L  and  /;  tbe  right  line  which  pass?!  through 
these  points  will  also  bisect  all  other  ordinates  which 
are  parallel  to  these,  and  by  that  means  will  b.\  a 
diameter;  and  if  through  the  point  C,  where  the 
diameter  produced  meets  the  curve,  the  right  line  IK 
be  drawn  parallel  to  the  ordinates,  it  will  touch  the 
curve  in  the  point  C. 

7.  We  have  been  led  to  this  property  by  the 
simple  consideration  of  the  sum  of  the  roots  of  y  in 
the  equation : 

tX+t        lxx+$x  +  a 
yy  +  -j-y  +   -   t=  0. 

But  it  is  evident,  from  this  equation,  tbat  the  pro- 
duct  of  the  two  roots  (Jig.  1 .)    PM  .  PN  - 

Ixx  +  £r  +  «     ,_, .             .     Ixx  +  Cr  ■*-  «  , 
 .    Tins  expression   -  has 

either  two  real  simple  factors,  or  it  has  none.  The 
first  case  obtains  when  the  axis  intersects  the  curve 
m  two  points  E  and  F;  for,  as  at  these  two  points 

»  »  0,  we  shall  have  also  =  0  ;  the 

roots  of  x  will  be  AE  and  AF,  and  the  factors 

[*  -  AE)  (r  -  AF) ;  so  that  -— I— =  — 

0-AE)  (x-AF)  -       PE.PF,  because      A  P. 

We  shall  then  have  PM  .  PN  =  -j-  PE.  PF,  or 

rectangle  I'M  .  PN  will  be  to  the  rectangle 
HE.  PF  in  the  constant  ratio  of  c  to  f,  wherever 
the  applicate  VMS  be  drawn,  provided  that  the  an^le 
N'PF  U>  equal  to  that  which  expresses  the  imliiuiton 
<<  the  apjihcat.  s  to  the  axis.  If  therefore  we  suppose 
-a  ord  uate  mu,  such  that  the  quantities  Ep  and  pm 
tv-cotne  negative,  tre  shall  have  in  a  similar  manner 

I  m.pu-  —  v/;E.;.F. 

fl.  Having  ih.n  drawn  any  right  line  whatever 
l'EF(Pl.  47.  fig.  3.)  which  intersects  a  line  of  the 
second  order  in  two  points  E  and  F ;  if  we  draw  to 
that  line  any  ordinates  NMP,  nptn*  parallel  to  each 
other,  we  shall  always  have  PM  .  PN  :  PE  .  PF  :  : 
p"f  •  pn  :  pE  •  pV ;  for  the  two  ratios  of  this  pro- 
portion are  each  equal  i  :  In  like  manner,  its  the 
position  of  the  axis  is  arbitrary,  by  taking  the  ri^ht 
tine  PMN  for  the  axis,  and  drawing  parallel  to  PEF 
•nv  other  right  line  cqf,  we  shall  have  PM  .  PN  : 
HE  .  PF  :  :  9M  .  </N  :  qe .  qf :  :  pm  .  pn  :  pE  .  t»F, 
ind  alternately  as  qe  .  qf  :  pE  .  pY  :  :  //M  .  pS  : 
.  pn.  Having  therefore  given  any  two  parallel 
ordinates  ef  and  EF,  if  we  suppose  any  two  others  to 
he  drawn  as  MN,  and  win,  also  parallel  to  each  other, 
»ad  cutting  the  former  in  tbe  points  P,  p,  q,  r,  we 
*a*ll  have  this  series  of  equal  ratios,  PM  .  PN  : 
HE .  PF  :  :  pm  .  pn  :  pE  .  pV  :  :  </M  .  </N  :  qf  .  qf 
'•t  m  .  m  l  re.  rf.  This  is  a  second  general  pro- 
perty of  lines  of  the  second  order. 

a  When  the  two  point*  M  and  N  of  the  curve 
fuiocide,  the  light  line  PMN  Incomes  a  tangent 
«t  the  point  of  concourse  of  the  two  points,  and  the 
reetugh  PM  .  PN  becomes  the  sqnare  of  PM  i»t 


PN ;  which  gives  a  new  property  of  tangents.  Let 
us  suppose  the  right  line  CPp  (PI.  47,  fig.  6.)  which 
touches  a  line  of  tbe  second  order  in  the  point  C. 
and  let  us  draw  any  other  lines  PMN,  pm»,  parallel 
to  each  other,  and  which  therefore  make  the  same 
angle  with  the  tangent,  we  have  by  the  property 
already  found : 

PC*  :  PM  .  PN  :  :  /;C»  :  pm  .  pn ; 
that  is,  wherever  the  ordinate  be  which  is  drawn  to 
tbe  tangent  under  a  given  angle,  the  ratio  of  the 
square  of  the  right  line  CP  to  the  rectangle  PM  .  I  N 
will  be  constant. 

10.  It  follows  from  this  at  the  same  time,  that 
if  in  a  line  of  the  second  order  any  diameter  CD 
(PI.  47,  fig.  2.)  be  drawn,  bisecting  all  the  chords 
MN,  win,  and  meeting  the  curve  in  two  poiuts  C  and 
D,we  shall  have 

CL  .  LD  :  LM  .  LN  :  1  Cl .  ID  :  Im  .  In. 
But,  as  LM  -  LN  and  Im  m  In,  we  shall  have  LM1 
:  Im9  :  :  CL  .  LD  :  Cl .  /D,  or  the  square  of  the 
seroi-ordiuate  LM  will  be  always  to  the  rectangle 
CL  •  LD  in  a  constant  ratio.  Thus,  by  tiling 
the  diameter  CD  for  the  axis,  and  these  senti-or- 
dinates  LM  for  applicatea,  we  may  find  the  equa- 
tion for  lines  of  the  secoud  order ;  for,  let  the 
diameter  CD  a,  the  abscissa  t'L  =■  x,  and  the 
applicate  LM  =•  y,  LD  will  be  equal  a  —  .r,  and  we 
shall  have  yy  to  ax  —  xx  in  a  constant  ratio,  which 
wc  shall  suppose  that  of  h  to  it;  then  we  have 
for  lines  of  the  second  order  tbe  equation  yy 

■^(ox  -  *•). 

11.  The  two  properties  of  fines  of  tbe  second 
order  which  we  have  already  found  will  conduct  us  to 
tbe  discovery  of  several  others.  Let  us  suppose  in  a 
line  of  the  same  order  two  ordinates  AB  and  CD 
(PI.  47.  fig.  4.)  parallel  to  each  other,  and  complete  the 
quadrilateral  ACDB;  if  through  any  point  M  of  the 
curve  we  draw  an  ordinate  MN  parallel  to  AB  aud 
CD.  and  which  cuts  the  right  lines  AC  and  BD  in 
the  points  1'  and  Q.  the  parts  PM  and  QN  will  be 
equal  to  each  Other,  For  the  right  line  bisecting  the 
two  ordinates  AB  and  CD,  which  are  parallel  to  each 
other,  will  bi)»ect  the  ordinate  MN,  in  like  maimer; 
but,  the  right  line  which  bisects  the  two  sides  AB 
and  CI),  will  also  bisect  the  part  PQ.  Tbtrefoie, 
since  tbe  lines  MN  and  PQ  arc  bisected  in  the  Mine 
point,  it  necessarily  fallows  that  MP  =  NQ,  and 

«=  NP.  We  can  therefore,  having  given  besides 
the  four  points  A,  B,  C.  ami  D,  in  the  cuive,  a  fifth 
point  M,  find,  by  means  of  this  last,  a  sixth  N,  by 
taking  NQ.  -  MP. 

12.  Since  MQ .  QN  is  to  BQ  .  QD  in  a  constant 
ratio,  because  QN  -  MP,  MP  .  MQ  will  also  be  to 
BQ  .  QD  in  the  same  ratio  ;  that  is,  if  wc  take  any 
other  point  in  the  curve,  as  r,  and  through  this  point 
suppose  the  right  line  (Ml  to  be  drawn  parallel  to  the 
lines  AB  and  CD,  and  to  meet  the  sides  AC  and  BD 
produced  in  the  points  G  and  H,  we  shall  have,  in 
like  manner  the  same  constant  ratio  for  the  rectangle 
of  cG  .  cli  to  B1I  ■  DII.  and  consequently,  cG  .  ell 

:  BH  •  DH  :  :  MP  .  MQ  :  BQ  .  DQ.  But  if  we 
draw  through  tbe  point  M,  parallel  to  the  base  BD.  a 
line  KMS,  meeting  the  parallel  ordinate*  AB,  CD, 
in  R  and  8.  because  BQ  =  MR,  and  DQ  =  MS,  lbs 
ratio  of  MP  .  MQ  :  MR  .  MS  will  also  be  constant. 
Therefore,  if  through  any  point  M  of  tbe  curve  we 
diaw  two  right  lines,  the  one  MPQ  parallel  to  the 
sides  AB,  CD,  and  the  other  RMS  parallel  to  the 
base  BD,  the  intersections  P,  Q,  R,  and  S  will  l** 
ili«p>Md  in  such  a  manner  that  the  tatio  of  MP.  MQ 
to  MP  .  MS  will  be  cons- ant. 
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1 1.  It  instead  of  the  ordinate  CD,  which  is  iup« 
p.»sej  parallel  to  AH,  we  draw  any  other  1)  from 
the  point  D.  Md  join  Ac:  from  the  manner  which 
tin:  r  ^t  t  line*  MQ  and  BM>.  drawn  as  before, 
tlirou _ fi  U.e  point  M.  parallel  to  the  sides  AB  and 
BD,  ilit'  TScft  the  Sid.  s  r,f  the  q'»adr:'.;:!er,il  ABi'r  ill 
the  j>  >:nts  l\  Q.  K,  and  a  similar  prop  rlv  is  ob- 
tained.  In  effect  we  have  MP.  MQ:  BQ.  I)Q  ;  : 
.(;  .  <H  :  BII  .  DH.  or  MP  .  MQ  :  MR  .  MS  : 
rG  .  « II  :  BII  .  1>H,  because  the  right  line  US  is 
pamll  1  at.d  equ;:l  to  BI)  ;  l.nt  t he  similar  triangles 

APp,  AGr,  and  DSi,  rHD,  give,  viz.  in  the  former 
two,  the  proportion  P/>  :  A  I*  :  :  Gc  :  AG,  or 
because  AP :  AG  : :  BQ  s  BII,  this ;  P/i  :  BQ  :  t 
(ir  :  BII,  and  in  the  latter  two  triangles,  the  pro- 
portion DS  (MQ)  :  S>  :  :  rlf  :  1>II  ;  by  multiplying 
th<m  in  order,  we  shall  have  MQ.  B/>  :  MR  •  S*;: 
rG.rH  :  BH  .  DH. because  BQ  »  MR.  Tim  last 
proportion  compared  with  that  which  has  been  found 

above,  gives 

M  V  .  .MQ  :  MR  .  MS  :  i  P/i .  MQ  :  MR  . 

wIm  n  e,  taking  the  I  ..m  of  the  antect  dctits,  and  that  of 
the  con  * '|mi  n:s,  we  have 

MP  .  MQ  :  MB  .  MS  : :  M/> .  MQ:  MR  .  M<; 
so  that,  in  whatever  part  of  the  curve  we  take  the 
p  inl*  r  and  M,  the  ratio  of  M//  .  MQ  to  MB  .  Ms, 
will  always  he  the  urnc,  provided  that  the  right  hues 
MQ  and  Hj».  which  pass  through  M,  are  parallel  to 
the  chords  AB,  and  BD.  It  follows  from  tin  pre- 
ccding  proportion  that  Ml' :  MS: :  M/j  :  Mj;  tbi  n  - 
Fore,  since  by  varying  tlie  point  c  we  only  change  the 
point  ,  fi  and  v,  1 1 » *_-  rati"  of  My»  to  M.v  will  l»e  constant  ; 
whatever  may  be  the  position  of  the  point  <,  provided 
tl  a'  the  point  M  remain  lixrd. 

I  ) .  It  we  take  lour  points.  A,  B,  C,  1)  (PI.  47. 
lifj-  •*>-)  upon  a  line  of  the  second  order,  and  join 
them  bv  ri^ht  lines,  so  as  to  form  the  inscribed  trape- 
zium AB1)C,  we  may  deduce  a  much  mote  general 

I  ropcrly  of  the  conic  .sections  from  what  precedes. 
It  is  this;  if  from  any  point  M  of  the  curve  we  draw 

to  each  of  the  sides  of  the  trapezium,  under  yi*<n 
angles,  the  right  lines  MP,  MQ.  MB,  and  MS 
•  fig.  .r>.).  tin:  f  elanules  of  the  two  hi  es  which  are 
drawn  to  the  oppoftitC  sides  of  the  trapezium  will 
always  be  to  each  other  in  the  same  ratio;  that  is. 
MP.  MQ  will  be  to  MR  .  MiS  in  a  constant  ratio, 
whatever  may  be  the  position  ol  the  point  M  in  the 
curve,  provided  that  the  angles  at  P,  Q.  It,  nnd  S, 
do  not  change.  To  prove  this,  draw  through  Ihe 
point  M  two  right  linos  My  and  rs,  the  former 
parallel  to  the  side  AB,  and  the  latter  to  the  side 
BD;  and  mark  the  points  of  intersection  ;>.  </,  r, 
and  <.  with  the  sides  of  the  trapezium  ;  then,  nc- 
rordtng  to  what  we  have  seen,  M/» .  My  will  be  to 
Mr  .  Mi  in  a  constant  ratio;  but,  as  the  angles  are 
all  given,  the  ratios  MP:  M/»;  MQ:  My;  MR  : 
Mr;  and  MS  :  M>  «  11  also  Le  given t  whence  it 
follows  that  MP  .  MQ  be  to  MR  .  MS  also  in  a 
constant  ratio. 

15.  As  we  have  s<w»n  above  that,  if  wi  produce 
the  parallel  ordinates  MN,  win  (Pi  47,  fig.  f>.)  until 
they  meet  the  tangent  CP/i  In  I'  and  /•.  we  slnl!  have 
I'M  .  PN  :  CP*  ::  /" '  •  /"'  :  C/»* :  if  we  assume 
the  points  L  and  /  Mich  that  PL  rnav  be  a  mean  pro- 
portional between  I'M  and  PN,  and  the  same  with  nl 
in  respeit  to  and  pa,  we  shall  have  PL*  :  CP* 
:  :  pi*  :  C/»*  ;  ami  consequently,  PL  :  CP  :  :  /«"  : 
t '  :  whence  it  follows,  that  all  the  points,  L,  /,  are 
nt  .  it.  el  in  th"  right  line  which  passes  through  the 
pom.  of  contact  C.  If.  therefore  an  appliratc  PMN 
be  so  divided  in  the  point  L,  that  PL*  =  PM  .  PN, 
the  right  lino  CLP,  drawn  through  the  points  ('  and 
I..  will  likewise  divide  any  other  applkalc pmn  in  /, 


so  that  pi  shall  be  a  mean  pr<  purtional  between  p'-s 
ar.d  /"/ :  or  il*f*.  if  wv  divide  two  srpbeates,  PN  and 
yu,  in  the  p,,  i,'s  B  am!     ro  thai  Pi,2  —  PM  .  PN. 


and 


I" 


t!i<*  right 


i»e  which  pi«ses 


through  B  and  '  \mu»  produced  will  pass  through  i he 
pr  int  of  roi  tart  (  .  an  i  w  li  tiivi  !e  every  other  applicatc 
which  is  par.i,lel  to  these  in  ihe  same  ratio. 

If).  Att-r  hn:nrj  unfolded  these  prcperties  of 
lines  of  the  |OCO»,d  order,  which  Mowed  imrnediatilv 
from  the  primi'ive  form  of  the  equation,  «e  ihall 
proceed  t  »  the  research  of  other  properties  »hich 
arc  not  so  evident.  And  to  this  end,  let  us  again 
recur  to  the  general  equation  for  lines  cf  these.or.J 
order : 


i  + 


y  + 


r  + 


-  0; 


as  there  answers  to  every  ab*Ct«ta  AP  —  .1  (P..  V, 
tig.  ?.)  two  aj-p'.ieates  //,  viz.  PM  and  PN.  we  may 
determine  the  position  of  the  diameter  which  bi- 
sects every  ordinate  MN.  For  let  IG  be  the  dia- 
meter which  ought  to  intersect  the  ord-nate  MS 
in  the  middle  point  B,  and  which  will  therefore 
fail  upon  the  diameter  required.      .Make  PL=:: 

 >  v  —  J 

since  s  ~  l»PM  +  fVPN,  we  sliaU  have  r«o   , 

- 1 

or  1".z  +  •  i  +  y  •»  0,  which  is  the  equation  required 
to  determine  the  position  of  the  diameter  IG. 

I".  From  this  the  length  of  the  diameter  IG 
may  lie  deduced,  which  indicates  the  two  places 
in   the  curve   where  the    two   points    M   and  N 


coma* 


boo  g»vi  s 


that  is  in  which  PM  —  1  N. 

-  it— y 


I'M  +  I'N 


The  equa- 
and  P.M  .  PN  - 


"     '  -     and  therefore  (PM  -  PN  » 


(PM 


PN)2  -  4PM  .  PN  -  .... 

-is»-fv(  +fyy~ 


0,  ora2- 


2(^:-.y) 

-  •«*  H — 


ss 


— .  0  ;  the  roots  of  this  cqoa- 


But  IG»« 


,  -4'£       '  «-4i{ 
tion  are  therefore  AK  and  All.  so  that  AK  -j-  AH 

=  tJzll and  AK.  AH  =  .     Whence  it 

n-4-:  m— 4*, 

follows  thai  (AH  -  AK)*  -  II KJ  —  •  •  •  • 
4  ( ;  -  f  y  i»  —  4(M-4-rv(-/y-4rt:) 

vr._4<,J!, 

'  --KII-,  whenever  the  Bpplicates  are  perpec- 

dicular  to  the  avis. 

IX.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  applicates  which 
we  have  considered  here  are  perpendicular  to  tbe 
axis,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  the  equation  which 
answers  to  oblique  applicates.  For  this  purpo»c, 
suppose  from  any  point  M  of  the  curve  an  apph- 
cate  M/'  to  be  drawn  to  the  axis,  making  with  it 
the  oblique  angle  My>H,  whose  sine  is  denoted  by 
H  and  cosine  by  j.    Let  the  new  abscissa  Ap  - 


and  we  shall  have  — 
a 


the  new  applicale  ;>M  =  u, 
Pj> 

=-  u,  and  — —  =  :  ;  whence  y  =  mi  and  X  =  !+  '»• 
// 

These  values  being  substituted  in  the  equation  between 

.»  and  »/ : 

0 = «  +4Sr+yy + 1*  r + •  J-.v + tlfjft  eWe 
0  + >n«  44»«+2»tt« 

+/if»** 


or  w 


/A/x^-f-ni-f-r.iy 
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19.  Each  appliratc  will  have  in  this 
t*o  values  pM  and  pn;  therefore  we  may  deter-    ("  ~~  = 
mine,  as  before,  the  diameter  ilg  of  the  ordinate*    a  >_g 

Urn.    For,  having  bisected  the  ordinates  Mm  in  /,    -1  J,    As  the  quantities 

tbe  point  /  will  be  in  t 


r,  and  h  = 
11  —  4?? 

u  and  »,  upon  which 


ton,  pi  =  v,  we  shall  have  v  = 

—  (uf  -f  2>3)/— «y  —  »£ 


2  : 


Let  fall  from  the  point  / 
upon  the  axis  AH  the  perpendicular  ff,  and  make 
Aq=p,  ql=q ';  so  will  ^  =  X,  and ,  zz  &=£j9 

and,  consequently,  v  =  — ,  and  t  =  />  —  »r  = 

P  -  — .    By  substituting  these  values  in  the  equa- 


tion between  /  and 


we  shall  have  —  =  •   •  • 

—  txtp  -  2»Jp+»ig+¥nfy  :  u  — ^y — »n 

2Ku£+V„+27i  '  or  '  *  *  * 

W  lastly, 


the  obliquity  of  the  applicate  />M«  depends,  do  not 
enter  into  these  expressions,  it  evidently  follows  that 
the  point  C  remains  tbe  same  whatever  be  the  obli- 
quity of  tbe  applicate. 

22.  Since  all  the  diameters  IG,  ig  mutually  inter- 
sect  in  tbe  point  C ;  when  that  is  once  determined,  we 
shall  have  a  point  through  which  all  the  diameters 
will  pass ;  and  reciprocally,  all  the  right  lines  drawn 
through  this  point  will  be  so  many  diameters,  which 
will  intersect  all  the  ordinates  under  a  certain  angle  ; 
and  as  there  is  only  one  point  in  a  line  of  the  second 
order,  where  all  tbe  diameters  intersect  each  other, 
it  is  termed  the  centie  of  the  conic  section.  We 
may  find  it  by  means  of  the  proposed  equation  between 
x  and  y, 

0  -a  +€r  -fry  +ix*+«.ry  ; 

23.  We  bare  found  above  that  AK  +  AH  = 


iion^whiVh^dttemints2^  "posUioVof  thV'diam^"    ^jl'i       IK  and  GH  are  perpendiculars  let 


ter  tg. 

20.  The  former  diameter  IG,  the  position  of  which 
is  determined  by  this  equation 
^+.i-fy=0,  being  produced,  will  meet  the 

axis  mo,  and  we  shall  have  AO  =  — , 


fore  PO  r  —  - 
i 

L0PwaibC  =  P^  = 
of  the  angle  MLO 


fall  from  the  extremities  of  the 
the  axis,  which  shows  that  AD  = 


IG  upon 

AK+AH 
  :  and 


x.    The  tangent  of  tbe  angle 


»*+•/ 


«— ,  and  tbe 


whicl 


the  diameter  IG 
the  ordinate  MN  will  be  =  Tbe  other 

ig  produced  will  meet  tbe  axis  mo,  and 

we  shall  have  Ao  =  ~hy~y    and  tbe  tangent  of 

/ui-t-2»?  e 

the  angle  Ao/  will  be  = 


As  the  tangent  of 


the  angle  AOL  =»  -1 ,  the  two  diameters  intersect 

each  other  in  a  certain  point  C  and  comprise  be- 
them  an  angle  OCo  -  Ao/  —  AOL,  the 
it  of  which  is,  therefore, 

But  the  angle 


4,.K+*J,+2„£-r-,x„• 
rich  the  other  diameter  rr, 


180°  -  Ipo  -  Ao/.  tbe 


the  ordinates  is  M/o~ 
of  which  is 


mhi  +2f*T?— Sfasac—  m 

21.  Let  us  now  determine  the  point  C,  where 
these  two  diameters  mutually  intersect  each  other. 
And  in  order  to  this,  suppose  a  perpendicular  CD 
let  fall  from  this  point  upon  the  axis.    Put  AD  a  - 
CD  =  h :  fir 


irst,  if  the  point  C  be  considered  as  ap- 
pertaining to  the  diameter  IG,  we  shall  have  2th  + 
ig  +  y  =  0,  and  when  it  belongs  to  the  diameter  ig, 
we  shall  have 

Subtracting  tbe  Utter  equation  from  the  former, 
Multiplying  by  m  there  will  remain 

=  0,  or  iA-f-21^-r-<r  =  0 ; 


therefore  the  point  D  will  be  equidistant  from  the 
points  K  and  II.  Thus  we  see  why  the  centre  C 
will  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  diameter  IG  ;  and 
as  the  same  will  equally  obtain  in  every  other  diameter, 
it  follows,  not  only  that  all  diameters  intersect  each 
other  in  the  point  C,  but  also  that  they  reciprocally 
bisect  each  other  in  the  same  poinL 

24.  Let  us  now  take  any  diameter  AI  (PL  47, 
fig.  8.)  for  the  axis,  to  which  the  ordinates  MN 
are  applicatcs  under  an  angle  APM  —  q,  whose 
sine  =  tn  and  cosine  =  n.  Let  the  abscissa  =  x, 
and  the  applicate  P.M  —  y ;  as  there  are  here  two 
equal  values,  one  positive  and  the  other  nega- 
tive, and  therefore,  their  sum  =  0,  the  general 
equation  for  a  line  of  the  second  order  will  take 
this  form  :  yy  —  a  -)-  £r  +  yrx,  which  will  give,  by 
making  y  =  0,  the  two  points,  G  and  1,  where 
the  curve  crosses  the  axis.     Therefore  the  roots 

of  the  equation  x«  +  —  x  +  —  =  0.  will  be  x  = 

y  y 

AG,  and  x  =  AI ;  and  consequently,  we  shall  have 

AG  +  AI  =  — ,  and  AG  •  AI  =  — .  Hence  as 

y  7 
the  centre  C  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  dia- 
meter GI,  we  can  easily  find  the  centre  of  a  conic 

section ;  for  we  shall  have  AC  —  AG+Al  =  ~. 

2  «y 

25.  The  centre  C  of  the  conic  section  being 
now  known,  it  may  be  taken  for  the  origin  of  the 

Therefore,  let  CP  =  r,  and  as  PM  =  y 

he  same,  and  x  —  AC—  CP  =  ~-tt  the 
tbe  co-ordinates  /  and  y  will  be 


Therefore,  by 


»t  obtain  h  -  :^-y=  .nd,  therefore, 

■«>  i  '    any  diameter  bei 


„.=.__+,* 

for  /,  we  shall  obtain  the 
for  lines  of  the  second  order, 
being  taken  for  the  axis,  and  tbe 


uniting 
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abscissas  being  computed  from  ilie  centre;  and  if 
ml-  change  the  form  of  t lie  constant  quantities  it 
will  becon  c  ;.  </  —  n  —  -         By  making  >;  —  0,  we 

!s':all  bave  CG  —  CI  —  -^J  -x  and  therefore,  the 

whole  diameter  f'l  will  be  JN/ 

If  wc  nr.kv  r  =«),  an.l  lind  the  ordinate  EF 
v. ! i it -Is  passes  through  the  <  <■ ; > t r<j ;  we  shall  have 
CE  =•  l-'F  —  y/»y  and  tbcre.ore  every  ordinate 
EF  —  Jy/*',  arul  as  it  pa  so  through  the  centre, 
it  will  also  Ic  a  diaineur,  and  will  make  with  the 
former  diameter  C»l  an  anje  ECG  =:  7.  Uut  the 
diameter  EF  will  bisect  all  the  ordinate*  parallel  to 
the  diameter  GI ;  for.  having  made  the  abscissa  CP 
negativd  the  applicate  uM'  which  will  f.dl  upon  the 

le  of  I  will  be  njiial  to  the  former  P.W  :  and  as  it  is 
at  the  same  time  parallel  to  it,  the  two  points  .M,  M'§ 
joined  together)  will  give  a  line  p:ir.illel  to  the  diameter 
GI,  and  which  OUghti  therefore,  V>  be  bisected  by  the 
diameter  EF.  Tin  *>e  two  diameters  <il  and  I  F,  are 
therefore  so  disposed  with  regard  to  each  other,  tl  at 
the  one  bisects  all  the  ordinate's  th.it  are  parallel  to 
the  other]  and  reciprocally :  and  from  this  property 
the.-e  two  diameters  are  called  t  «  KJ  I*  GATES*  If 
therefore  we  draw  two  r iylit  lines  through  the  ex- 
tremities G  ami  I  of  the  diameter  (J I.  and  par..ilel  to 
the  diameter  EF.  they  *ill  touch  the  curve;  and  in 
like  manner,  if  through  the  points  E  and  F  we  draw 
ri^ht  lines  parallel  to  the  diameter  GI.  they  will  touch 
the  curve  in  the  points  E  and  F. 

'J".  Let  us  now  draw  any  oblique  applicate 
MQ,  making  the  angle  AQ.M  =  the  sine  of  which 
—  ,.,  and  its  cosine  =  v  ;  let  the  abscissa  CQ  —  /, 
and  the  applicate  MQ  —  u  ;  ns  the  angle  PAIQ  = 
;  -  q,  and  therefore  th<  s:n.  PMQ  —  <>.■■;  —  »«r,  we 
shall  have  in  the  triangle  P.MQ,  y  :  u  :  PQ  :  : 

•i  :  in  :  <j.u  —  i  ut  ;  w  hence  >/  =  — ,  and  PQ  = 

in 

(all — ;hi)it  , 

.  and,  consequently,  x  ~  t  —  rtj  ~  f  — 

(  ixM  — 


rn 


Substituting  these  values  in  the  yi\m 


equation  above  >i'J  —  «  —  -  1  t.  or  n>j-\—  rr— ; 
we  shall  have 

{fiu+£{fAn  —  \m)tf>ia — 2?w(/a»-      M»-r  "'»«•• 1 

=  0;  an  equation  which  gives  for  the  applicate  u  two 

values,  Q.M  and  -  Quj  and  therefore  QM— QN= 

'2'iii(ij.it  -.m)t  .. 

— — .    If  we  bisect  the  ordinate  31.7 


diameter, 


(U.ia  +  ^jxM  —  yw)1 

ill  p.  the  right  line  Cpg  will  be  a  Ri  a 
which  will  bisect  all  the  ordinates  parallel  to  Mn, 

fjn'  uN  —  \ht)t 
and  we  shall  have  Qfi  —   —  

28.  Hence  it  appears  thai  the  tangent  of  the 
<*Ql' 

angle  GQr  -  (^t-  or  tang.  = 

tm{u.n—  \tn)       .  .  .r  t*  ■  CQ 

—  v~  '-.  and  that  tang,  topg  -  7777 

-f  II -J  Ull  —:in)  *  *■* 


■(fj.ll— »«») 


CQ 


is,    the  angle 


under  winch   the    new  ordinaUs    Mj;  arc  cut  by 
the  diameter  gi.    Farther,  C/  '  =  CQ1-  Q/*  +  • 
a*  -|-  -Jfu  n(uii  —        -f-  ttuHuit—  >//»  fl 

and  C/*  —  /xt 

>A^1^^ -»jr^±ffj-«"  -•  w):>.  if  we  make 
Cp  -     and  j>M  —  »,  wc  shall  bavc  /  ~ 


»J  -2tu;/(  y.«— : iWj  +  r^n- >r///) 

?Hf(vfl — -.r'fjr 

« v/77«-*- •_'?.«.■»*(.«/«— >i/i)+ti('.M—  »m  :j 
The -c  values  gi»e  : 

us       f(tf« — -.r;»  >r 
.7  r  ,  and 


(cm— >W)5 


ur 


;  whence  an 


s/;  ) 

may  conclude,  by  substituting  in  the  equation, 


lxy.  +  '2-iun( urn  — )-f--2(f».ri  —  1  f/i)1 

.'.'».  Let  u>  now  make  the  semi. diameter  CG  = 
and  the  senn-conjugate  tE  =  CF  =  p  ;  then/ a 

and     =  ^/i,  or  a  =  g*,  and  6  =  whecot 

results  the  equation  1J1  +  y^.-*'*  *  £2,    "  iP8,'<* 

GQg  bo  supposed  =;>,  then  tang.  p  = 

 ;  Put  localise  the  an-Ie  dCE  =  f. 

if  we  make  the  angle  ECf  =      we  shall  have  AQM 
—  T  —  ij-+-  r.  and  therefore  ^  —  fin.  cos. 
(?+*■)»    —airit  <7,  and  k~cos.  7.   Then  tan. 
t .  sin.  y  .  sin.  t 

'      sin. (7  -f- 11 )  "f*5 •  cos.  tj  •  sin.  t 
? .  lan     .  tan.  n 

tan.  fyt-tan.  ^-r-~.  tan.  t  * 

?  sin.  7  sin.  s: 
sin.  />  =  ■ ; 

and  ix u  -)-  u»  —  rwi)1  (tin.  (7 -\-r.  1  +  *  ' sin.  ')'• 
Hy  the  substitution  of  these  values,  «  shJl  obtain 
for  the  cipjation  between  r  and  r, 


(  (im.  '/-f- sin.  »)*  jj 
(sin.  7)-' 

f(  (sin.  7+r"i1-r-?.(sin.  t)11/  ,J(sin.  p V1 
^(sin.f/)-,(sin.T^ 
tan.  ]> .  sin. 


—  a  -  0 :  hut 


K  — 


(  sin.  7  —  cos.  7  .  tan.  />)sin.  n 
tan.  y;  (tan.  y-ftan.  «■)       ^      cot.  *  .  tan.  7  +  I 
tan.  t  (tan.  7  — tan./»)      J'f      cot.  /i  .  tan.  7  —  1 

or  tang,  a  —   '--   ,  whence  ininy 

gg.  cot.  p-ff.  cot.  * 

corollaries  might  hv  deduced  :  besides,  we  shall  b»»e 

gg  _  s'»i./>  .  sin,  jq+w) 

J'f  ~~  «in-  T  ■  sin.<7-/>)' 

30.  If  the  semi-diameter  Cg  —  a,  and  its  semi- 
conjugate  C(  =  b,  we  may  find  from  the  given  equa- 
tion above,  «  — 

sin.  7  sin.  *  .  *J 


sin./;.  ^  (sin.  7-*-ir),-|-(s(sin.  b)1) 
pg .  sin,  7  .  sin.T 


,  and 


fg  sin.  7 


  ;  wc  shill 

N/(y/(*'n-  (g+«))*+«(«to-  *>2) 

therefore  have  <i  :  b  :  1  g  .  sin.  «•  :  f  .  sin.  /«.  But 

ZTtr  .     .      sin.(<7+ir) .   ,  . 
(sin.  (7-f-^r)  )3  +  ■**(ain.«)»=-T-7^-!- .««.  «-/) 

(sin.  (7-4-f  )  +  sin.y».  bin.  *))  — 


)OgI« 


C  O  N  I  C  S  E  C  T  I  O  N  S. 


mo.  q  ■  sin.  (7  +  )  si 
■in.  if— /') 

KZ  >=n-  *  »">.g  >in.  /» 

/sin.  /> 


therefore  «  = 


or  be- 


sin.  (7  -f-  *)  *in.  (7  4-  t  —  p) ' 
_  »in.  p  .  gin.(?-f  »•) 
//      sin.  «■ .  sin.  (7— j>) 

un.  {q-p) .  s:n.  (7 +*•_/>) 

tin.  7  .  sin.  (7  — ») 

bzzpj-—  \  .    y   *'        ;  therefore  a  : 

MO.  {q  —  7r)  bin.  (n  +  x—p) 

b  ::  /.  sin.  (</-(-<:)  :  £• .  sin.  (7— /»),  and  aft  = 

■«.<•+»— •)* 

31.  Hence,  if  in  any  conic  section,  we  conceive  the 
conjugate  diameters  CI,  EF  and  giy  r/,  to  be  drawn, 
*e  sliall  hare  first 

Cg  :  Cc  : :  CE  .  sin.  EGe  :  CB  .  sin.  OCg. 
Secondly, 

sin.  GCg  :  mo.  EO  :  :  CE  .  Cc  :  CB  •  Cg; 
and  if  we  suppose  the  chords  Jv  and  Cg,  the  tri- 
augle  CGjrwill  be  equal  to  the  triangle  CEe;  we 
shall  then  have  Cg :  Ce  : :  Cr  •  sin.  GCE  :  CE  •  sin. 
*-CE,  or  O  •  CO  •  sin.  GCt  =CE  .  Cg  •  sin.  gCE ; 
therefore,  if  wc  draw  the  chords  Ge  and  gV.,  the 
triangles  GG:  and  gCE  will  be  equal  to  each  other, 
or  otherwise,  by  taking  those  that  are  opposite,  the 
triangle  I C/ will  be  equal  to  the  triangle  iCF.  The 
last  equation  ah  •  sin-  lq+*—p)~fg  •  sin-  q<  will 
prel£  •  Ce  •  siru^Cc  —  CG  .  CE  •  sin.  GCE.  If. 
therefore,  the  chords  EG  and  eg  are  drawn,  or  their 
opposites  FI  and  ft,  the  triangles  ICF  and  icf  will 
likewise  be  equal ;  whence  it  follows  that  all  paral- 
lelograms con-tructed  about  two  corjugate  diameters 
we  equal  to  each  other. 

32.  We  hare  therefore  three  pairs  of  triangles 
equal  to  each  other;  viz. 

L  The  triangle  FC/equal  to  the  triangle  ICi ; 

II.  The  triangle  /CI  equal  to  the  triangle  FCi ; 

III.  The  triangle  FCI  equal  to  the  triangle/ Ci : 
»hence  it  follows  that  the  trapezia  Fy  CI  and  ilC/ 
will  le  equal  to  each  other ;  if  the  triangle  J'Cl  be 
subtracted  from  each  of  them,  the  triangle  FI/  will  be 
equal  to  the  triangle  Iff  ;  and,  as  they  have  the  same 
base /I.  the  chord  Fi  is  necessarily  parallel  to  the 
chord /I.  Again,  we  shall  have  the  triangle  Fli  — 
the  triangle  i/F ;  and  if  there  be  added  to  them  the 
equal  triangles  ECI  and  /C»,  the  result  will  be  two 
equil  trapezia,  FCIi  —  iCj  F. 

31.  From  this  also  a  method  of  drawing  a  tan- 
gut  MT  (PI.  47,  fig.  9)  to  any  point  M  of  a  line 
cf  the  second  order  may  be  obtained.  For  huv- 
ing  taken  for  an  axis  a  diameter  GI,  the  semi- 
conjugate  of  which  is  EC,  from  the  point  M  to 
tlie  axis,  parallel  to  CI,  draw  the  line  Ml',  which 
will  be  a  semi-ordinate,  and  which  will  give  PN  — 
I'M;  then,  having  drawn  the  scmi-diametcr  CM, 
and  obtained  the  semi  conjugate  CK,  the  re- 
quired tangent  MT  will  be  parallel  to  it.  Put 
the  angle  GCE  =  7,  GCM  =  />,  and  ECK  =  x,  and 

FC9 

wc  shall  have,  as  has  been  found  above 


are  given,  we  hare  CM  :  CT  :  MT  :  sin.  (7  +  *)  : 
sin.  (q+x—p)  :  sin.  p.  Therefore,  by  exterminating 
the  angles,  we  shall  obtain  MC  =  CG 

^MC^V  or  CG*=CP  •  CT;  hence  CP  :  CG 

:  :  CG  :  CT  ;  which  gives  a  ready  method  of  finding 

the  position  of  the  tangent.    This  proportion  will  also 

give,  dividends,  CP  :  PG  :  :  CG  :  TG,  and  com- 

poneuuo,  because  CG  — CI,  CP  l  IP  Si  CG  :  TI. 

CE9      sin.  p  •  sin.  (</  +  *) 

34.  Siuce  wc  have  -~-  —  ~.  ; — -  -ri 

CG2      sin.  it  ♦  stu.  (7 — p) 

CK9       sin.  p  •  sin.  (7  —  />)  CM9 

CM*  " 


>in.^.in.(,-f^andMC  =  CG 

sin.  is  -  sin.  {q—J>t 
sin.  7  -  sin.  (7  +  *) 


GC9 


sin.  Kq—p)i\i\.  (q  +  t—p) 
But  in  the  mangle  CMP  we  have  MC9  -  CP2  + 
MP»-|-iPM  •  CP  •  cos.  q  ;  moreorer,  MP  :  MC  : : 
*    p  :  sin.  7,  and  MP  :  CP  :  :  sin.  p  :  sin.  (q—p). 
Be^des,  in  the  triangle  CMT,  the  angles  ..f  which 


sin.  *  •  sin.  (7+*)  '  CG9 
sin  q  .  sin.  (q+x)  #  ^  CK9 

sin.  (q-p)(q 
sin.  7  .  rin.  [q—p) 


CE2 

it   follows  that 
sin.  (7  -f- ~.)  sin.  (q  -f-  k  —  p) 

CEa-|-CG9  _s:n.;;  .  i\n.(q-\-x  4-sin.T  •  sin.(</—  p) 

CG9  sin.-jr  .sin.(e-^/0       '  * 

CKa-hCM9 

CM9 


and 


sin.^  •  sin.(//— /O-f*'"' T  •  *in.  (7— it) 
sin.  n  •  sin.  + 
But  sin.  A  •  sin.  B^*oos,(A-B)-$cos.(A+B)  ; 

A  -f-  B 

and  reciprocally  £  ccs  A  —  J  cos.  B  —  sin.  — ~ — 
B-A 

sin.  .    Wc  sliall  therefore  have  sin.  p  •  sin. 

(ff+*)+«K>'  *  '  *'n.  (q  —  »)  =  i  cos.  (<;+*—  p)  —  $ 
cos.(7-f  *  +/  )-t-.\cos.(7-r  —  p)  -  Jcos.(7-f  * -p)  = 
^  cos  (7  -  t  pj  ^  cos.  (y-f-^-f-/'"  ~  si«-  7  •  si"- 
K-f**/4  ^n  ^K  n,annert  rin.  p  sin.  (7  —  ;>)+sin. 
*  •  sin.  (v-f-5v)~4  cos.  (7  —  Jp)  —  h  cos.  f+J  cos. 
7  —  4  cos.  (q+'-ii)^  —  cos.  (7— ^  eo«.  (q+'2z) 
=sin.  (7-f-  —  v)  sin-  (/'+*)•  We  shall  have  there- 
fore 

CK94-CG«     sin.  7  •  sin.r/>4-r) 

CG3  sin.  x  '  sin.  (7-h-s)' 

CKH<  M  -  _sin.  (7  -f  *-p)  sin.  (  p+?) 

811    "~CM9       ~       sin.  r  .&in.  (7  +  1) 
from  whirh  we  obtain, 

CEH-CG2  _CG2       sin.  7  •  sin.  (7-f-) 

CK9-r-CM3  -C.M9'kin.  (7-/.;  mh.  ^y-fr -T^)  ~ 
CG2  CM3 

CM9*  CG2"  TherL'r°,t%  CK2  +  CG2=CR9  +  CM2; 
and  consequently  the  sum  oi  the  squares  of  two  con- 
jugate diameters  is  always  constant  in  the  same  line 
of  the  second  order. 

.'35.  The  two  sen:i-conjugate  diameters  CG  and 
CE  being  given,  if  we  take  at  pleasure  a  semi- 
diameter  CM,  we  find  at  once  its  semi-eoiiju»alo 
CK,  by  taking  CK  =:  ^/CE^-fCG2—  CM2.  But 
bv  the  properties  of  the  conic  sections,  before 
found,  TG  •  TI  :  TM2  :  :  CG  •  CI  :  CK2  :  :  CG2  : 
CK'  :  :  CG*  :  CE'  +  CG'  -  CM*;  and  therefore, 

TM=^^(TG  •  TI  (CE*  -f  CG*  -  CM*>  ). 

If,  from  the  extremities  of  MX,  two  tingenti  MT 
and  NT  be  drawn,  they  will  meet  cr.ih  other  in 
the  same  point  T  of  the  axis  Ti  ;  for  we  shall 
have  for  each  this  proportion,  as  CP  :  CG  :  :  CG 
:  CT-    But  if  the  right  line  CN  be  drawn,  TN  - 

~.    VCTG  •  TI  •  (CE*  +  CG«  -  CN*)  ),  and 

U.ereforc  TM*  :  TN*  :  :  CE*  -f  CG*  -  CM*  : 
CK*  -f  CG*  —  CN* ;  and  as  MN  is  bisected  in  P, 
we  shrill  have  sin.  CTM  :  sin.  CTN 
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:  :  s/'CCE'  +  CG*  -  CN*)  :  v^CE*  +  CG*  - 
CM'). 

36'.  If  from  the  extremities  of  the  diameter  A  B, 
(PI.  47,  fig.  JO)  the  tangents  AK  and  BL  be  drawn, 
and  any  other  tangent  MT  produced  both  ways 
to  meet  the  two  former  in  the  points  K  and  L  ; 
also  if  the  conjugate  diameter  ECF  be  drawn,  to 
which  the  applicate  MP,  and  the  tangents  AK 
and  BL  are  parallel.  Then,  by  the  nature  of  the 
tangent  CP  :  CA  :  :  CA  :  CT ;  because  CB  - 
CA,  we  shall  have  CP  :  AP  : :  CA  :  AT,  and 
CP  :  BP  :  :  CA  :  BT ;  therefore,  CP  :  CA  :  : 
CA  :  CT  :  :  AP  :  AT  :  :  BP  :  BT;  whence 
AT  :  BT  ::.AP  :  BP;  but  AT  :  BT  ::  AK  : 
BL;  therefore  AK  :  BL  :  :  AP  :  BP.    We  have 

.hen  AT=?A^,BT  =  FT  =  — VAP 


CP 


CP 


CP 

+  AP  =  ^^-;  therefore  AT:  PT  :  :  CA  :  BP:: 
AK  :  PM.  In  like  manner,  BT  :  PT :  :  CA  :  AP  :  : 
BL  :  PM;  whence  we  obtain  AK-  —  *      ,  BL 

=  — AP"  °nd  *  ~  APTBP- '  But  AP  ' 
BP  :  PM4  :  AC*  :  CE  .  whence  is  obtained  this  ele- 
gant property,  AK  •  BL  =  CE2  :  from  this  it  also 

follows,  that  A  K  =CE\/ £f  ;  and  BL  =  CE 


AP* 


AP:  BP 


BP 

:  AK2  :  CE* 


CE3  :  BL* 


: :  KM  :  ML;  and  AK  :  BL  :  ;  KM  :  LM 

37.  Hence,  if  a  tangent  be  drawn  to  any  point  M 
of  the  curve,  and  meet  two  «>ther  parallel  tan- 
gents AK,  BL,  in  the  points  K  and  L,  the  semi- 
diameter  CE,  parallel  to  the  tangents  AK  and  BL, 
will  always  be  a  mean  proportional  between  AK 
and  BL,  "or  CE2  =  AK  •  BL.  Therefore,  if  a  tan- 
gent km  I  be  drawn  in  a  similar  manner  to  any  other 
point  of  the  curve  m,  we  shall  aho  have  CE*  = 
A/.  -B/;  ami  consequently.  AK  :  AA : :  B/ :  BJ :  BL, 
and  AK  :  KA  :  :  B/  :  iJ.  If  the  tangents  intersect 
each  other  in  0,  we  shall  have  AK  :  lit  :  :  A/.-  :  BL 
:  :  KA  :  L/  :  :  ho  :  fa  :  :  Ko  :  L  ».  Suc  h  ore  the 
principal  properties  of  the  conic  sections,  by  means  of 
which  Newton  has  resolved  a  gnat  number  of  re- 
markable problems  in  his  Principia. 

3W.  Since  we  have  AK  :  lit  :  :  K«  :  Lo,  if  the 
tangent  LB  be  produced  to  I,  so  that  BI  =  AK, 
the  point  1  will  be  the  place  where  the  tangent 
d  awn  from  the  other  ;ide  parallel  to  KL  ought 
to  meet  the  tangent  LB,  as  the  point  K  in  the 
tangent  LK  is  that  where  it  is  cut  bv  the  tangent 
AK,  parallel  to  BL  The  right  line  iK  will  there- 
fore pass  through  the  centre  C,  where  it  will  be 
bisected.  Hence,  if  any  two  tangents  BL,  M  L, 
are  produced,  as  above,  to  I  and  K,  and  are  inter- 
sected by  a  third  lino  in  the  poi.its  /  and  o,  we 
•hat)  have  BI  :  lit  :  :  K<>  :  Lf>,  ar.d,  COinponendOj 
IB  :  1/  :  :  Ko  :  KL;  so  that,  whatever  may  be 
the  point  through  which  the  third  tangent  Into 
may  pais,  we  shall  always  have  IB  •  KL  =.  1/  •  Ko. 
Having  then  drawn  a  fourth  tangent  X/a*,  which 
intersects  the  two  former  IL  and  KL,  in  x  and  a, 
we  shall  likewise  have  IB  •  KL  =  Ix  •  K-,  and 
therefore  1/ .  K  >  —  Ix  .  K*,  or  1/  :  Ix  :  :  K :  Kr>. 
Hence,  if  we  suppose  the  two  right  lines  and  >  <>,  di- 
vided in  any  given  rat:o,  the  right  line  which 
passes  through  the  points  of  division  will  divide 
IK  in  the  same  ratio,  consequently,  if  the  right  lines 
Av  and  >o  are  bisected,  the  right  line  which  pisses 
ugh  the  points  of  bisection  will  a'so  bisect  IK, 


and  will  therefore  pass  through  the  centre  of  there,? 
section. 

3,9.  We  may  also  demonstrate  by  geometry,  tha:  i 

It :  Ix  : ;  Km  :  Ko,  or  Ix  :  x/  :  :  Ko  :  <*»,  (PUte  V. 

fig.  12),  the  right  line  nmH,  which  divide*  if*  viL.\ 

lines  A*  and  xo  in  a  given  ratio,  roust  divide  the  fat 

IK  in  the  same  ratio.    Let  us  suppose  that  the  b>* 

mn  divides  the  other  two  lines  Jar,  and  xo  in  the  r»jc 

of  m  :  n,  or  that  xm  i  mo  :  :  In  t  Urn  t  s  m  :  »;  ni 

that  mn  when  produced  meets  the  tangents  ILr..: 

KL  in  Qand  It;  we  shall  have  sin.  Q :  sin  B:: 

lit      tiw     xm     mo     m  n 
-      :  — :  :-- —  :  — — :  :-  —  ]    — .  1  hcrefore  (J. :  h- 
Ql    IU    Qx     Ro     Q<  Ru, 

: :  Qx :  Ro,  and  dividendo,  /x :  ox  : :  Q>  :  R>:: Qf :  R_; 

but,  as  we  have  Ax  :  Ox  : :  Ix  :  Ko,  we  shall  al>o  han> 

»n  * 

QI  :  KR  : :  />.  :  o*,  and  sin.  Q :  sin.  R  :  :  -    :  — 

If  iV 

•     ^       •      o       111      HK  Hl 

But,  we  also  have  sin.  Q  :  sin.  R  :  :  —  :  — : 


UK 


Ql     KK  fc 
whence  it  follows  that  III  :  UK  ::  ■ 


■SXm  :  mo  :  :  In  :  nw. 

40.  Therefore,  having  given  two  co;  i". 
semuliameters  CG,  CE  (Plate  47,  tu-  9  '«  tD&Sg, 
with  each  other  any  oblique  angle  GCK  ~~  y, 
may  always  find  two  others  CM  and  CK,  wl« 
include  a  right  angle  Ml  K.  Let  the  angle  GDI 
~p ;  and  by  supposing  ECK  —  z,  we  slal.  Iu>; 
y-f  m  —  «=<>U°,  and  therefore  sin.     =:  cos.  { e  - • 

C£< 

and  sin.  (j  -4-  t)  —  cos.  p. ;  whence  ^art.  3-4;.  ^  . 


sn 

sin.  (q  —  p) 


p  .  cos.  p 


sin. 


cos.  (q  -/;) 
sin.  2/> 


sin.  '1  (9  -  p) 
u      c  GG'- 

 :  : — ~  »  therefore  - 

sin.  2q  cos.  'Jp  —  cos.  Jq  sm.  Jp  LL' 

sin.  2q  •  cot.  'Jp  —  cos.  2y ;  from  which  we  o'a.i 

CG* 

coL  2GCM  =  cot.  'Jq  +  —  —  ,  an 

CF.* .  sin.  2q 

which  presents  a  solution  alwavs  jx««lle;  bot  as 

CM*     sin.  q.  cos.  v       ,  ~Cii*      t     Ur$.  t 
,  and  — — _■  =1—  . 


have 


CGa     sin.  (y-;>) 


CM" 
CGa 

therefore,  tang.  /»- tang/y—  — j  .  tang. 

wehareCM*+CRa=CGa+CE*,  and  CK  CM- 
CG  CE-sin.  q,  we  shall  have  CM  4-CK  =z^\  CG3  - 
•2  CG  •  CE  sin .  q + CE-  ;,  and  CM  -  CK  =  SA  CG :  - 
UCG  •  CE  sin  q  -f  CR«)i  by  means  of  which  f*1 
conjugate  diameters  as  are  perpeudicular  to  each  cti< 
may  be  formed. 

41.  Let  CA  and  CE  (Plate  47.  fig.  l}\ 
conjugate  semidiameters  of  a  cooic  section,  rfc^ 
make  with  each  oilier  a  right  angle  at  the  OB* 
C ;  they  are  called  principal  diameters.  I*t  t* 
abscissa  CP  =  r,  the  applicate  PM  and  w< 
have,  as  we  have  already  seen,  yu  =  i  —  fjr:  ^ 
by  supposing  the  principal  scmidiameurrs  AC  -  - 

I* 

CE-b,  we  shall  find  «  =  bb,  and  C  =  —  ; 

a* 

gives  yy  —  bb  —  — Thi*  equation,  which  ccoy 

nnes  the  same  whether  we  take  x  and  y  positive  car- 
gative,  thowi  that  the  curve  will  be  conipo*e«i  u  «« 
parts  all  injual  to  ^ach  other,  and  similariy  U  oaw' 
about  the  diameters  AC  nnd  LF ;  that  is  to  uy.  t*5* 
the  part  ACE  will  be  similar  and  e<pi»l  to  Uwi*1 
ACF ;  and  the  other  two  parts  will  be  similar  if 
and  Situated  on  the  opposite  side  «>f  the  diamettt  F.i 

42.  If  frem  the  tuitre  C.  which  »c  h>t^  ^ 
for  the  origin  of  the  absctssaa,  the  rij;ht  U*  Oi 
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bedrtwn.it  willbe  =  J  (.1* =   + 

•  a" 
x»);  which  shows  that,  if  b  —  a,  or  CK  =  CA,  we 
•hall  have  CM  ~^/b'd—b  —  a;  in  this  ease  all  right 
lines  drawn  through  the  centre  to  the  curve  will 
be  equal  to  each  other;  and  as  this  is  the  property  of 
the  circle,  it  is  evident  that  the  eonic  section,  whose 
two  principal  conjugate  diameters  are  equal  to  eich 
other,  is  a  circle,  the  equation  of  which  referred  to  the 
perpendicular  co-ordinates  will  be,  by  making  CP  =4", 
and  PM  =  y,  yv  =  a"  -  x»,  and  the  radius  of  the 
circle  will  be  CA  —  a. 


when  the  distance  from  the  focus  to  the  vertex 
AD=d,  and  the  semi- parameter  DG-C  aregivtn, 
the  conic  section  is  determined.    I^»'t  us  nov.-  put 

(u-d)v      dd  (c—dx 

PC = j.  DM  will  be  =a  — = 

a 

Also  let  DP=f,  a-  will  be  =CD-< 


therefore  DM  becomes 


If  we  maku 


the  angle  ADM=r,  we  shall  have  — —  —  —  cos.  r, 


d  .  DM=cd+(d-f)DM  •  M*  *i 
cd  d(DM-DG) 
,  and  cos.  v  — 


d— (r/  —  c)zo%.  v 


Kd-c)-m\ 


43.  But  if  6  be  not  equal  to  a,  we  can  never 
have  for  CM  a  rational  expression  in  x.    And  yet    DM  — 
there  will  be  in  the  axis  another  point  D,  whence 
all  right  linea  DM  drawn  to  the  curve  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  a  rational  manner,     rn  order  to  find    Subdivision  of  Lines  of the  Second  Order  into  Kindt. 
this,  let  us  make  CD=/;  then  because  DP  =/-x, 

we  shall  hare  DM»  =ff-'2fs  +  r«  +  b*   =  b* 


+/•-  2/x  +  (-^^-r^->  ;  »n  expression  which  will 


become  a  square,  if /•  = 


(oa~bh)(i 


7) 


of  o  = 


aa-lb—ffx  which  gwnf—  ±  ^/n'-b2.  The  axis 
AC  will  therefore  have  in  it  two  points  which 
possess  this  property,  and  both  of  them  will  be  at 

We 

,  and 


from  the  centre,  CD  =  ^/u*  -  bl. 

 (aa—bb).i* 

here  have  DM*=a«-2xvf'fl»-t*+v- 


ita 


DM 


CD.CP 


If  we  make 


a  AC 
CP=o,  DM  will  become  =  DE  =  a  =  AC;  but,  if 

the  abscissa  CP  be  made  =  CD,  or  r  =  Ua*  -  6*, 
the  right  line  DM  will  become  the  apphcate  DG, 

b*  CK« 

and  we  shall  have  DG  =  —  =  ;— ,  or  DG  a  third 

a  At 

proportional  to  AC  and  CB. 

44.  This  remarkable  property,  which  belongs  to 
the  points  D,  determined  as  in  the  preceding  article, 
has  appeared  worthy  of  attention  ;  and  as  these  points 
of  the  principal  diameter  alto  possets  many  other  pro- 
perties which  distinguish  them,  they  have,  for  that 
reason,  received  particular  names.  They  are  called 
foci  of  the  conic  section,  and,  because  they  are 
situated  in  the  principal  axis  a,  it  is  distinguished 
from  its  conjugate  A,  by  calling  the  former  the  prin- 
cipal and  frumrrrr  axis,  and  the  latter  simply  the 
conjugate  an'/.  The  perpendicular  applieate,  which 
passes  through  either  of  the  foci,  is  named  the  semi- 
parameter  ;  for  the  whole  parameter  ia  the  ordinate 
which  pisses  through  D,  or  the  double  of  DG. 
This  is  also  called  the  lot  us  rectum.  The  scroi- 
ronjugate  axis  CE  is  therefore  a  mean  proportional 
between  the  semi-parameter  DG,  and  the  semi-trans- 
Terse  axis  AC.  The  extremities  of  the  transverse 
axis,  where  it  meets  the  curve,  are  called  the  summits 
or  vertices;  such  is  the  point  A;  and  the  tangents 
drawn  through  these  two  points  of  the  curve  arc 
perpendicular  to  the  transverse  axis  AC. 

4.i.  Let  us  suppose  the  semi -parameter  DG  =  c, 
the  distance  from  the  focus  to  the  vertex  AD  =  d ; 
we  shall  have  CD  =  a  -  d  =  ^a*-b*.  and  DG  = 


4G\  The  properties  which  hive  been  previously 
developed,  appertain  equally  to  all  lines  of  the  second 
order,  and  no  mention  h.»s  been  made  of  a:iy  variety 
which  distinguishes  them  from  each  o  l.er.  But, 
although  these  properties  arc  common  m  n'.l  lines 
of  the  second  order,  yet  they  differ  BMICh  from  each 
other  with  regard  to  figure  :  beoce  it  becomes  nect  ssary 
to  distribute  theni  into  kinds,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  m<  ans  of  distinguishing  their  different  figures,  and 
of  discovering  the  properties  that  belong  to  each  kind 
iu  particular. 

47.  We  have  given,  by  only  chang'ng  the  axis 
and  the  origin  of  the  abscissas,  such  a  for :n  to  the 
general  equation  of  lines  of  the  second  cider,  that 
they  are  all  comprised  in  the  tquntiou  vy  —  n.  4-  *r 
-f->J  r,  in  which  .r  and  y  represent  the  perpendicular 
or  rectangular  co-ordinates ;  ar.d  since  for  each  ob- 
scissa  x,  the  applieate  .y  has  two  va'ues,  the  one 
positive  and  the  other  negative,  that  axis.  In  which 
the  abscissas  x  are  taken,  will  divide  the  curve  into  «we 
equal  and  similar  parts;  there  will  consequently  I* 
an  orthogonal  diameter;  therefore  we  may  say  that 
every  come  section  has  an  orthogonal  diameter,  which 
U  indeed  nothing  else  than  the  axis  whereon  the 
abscissas  are  taken. 

48.  There  enters  into  this  equation  three  con- 
stant quantities  *,  ?,  and  y.  which,  being  cap-aide 
of  an  infinite  number  of  variation*,  Indicate  an  in- 
finite variety  of  curves,  which  in  figure  differ  more 
or  less  from  each  other.  For  the  same  figure  may 
result  an  infinite  number  of  times  from  the  proposed 
equation  ffg  —  a  -j-  £r  -f- yXXJ  it  being  only  neces- 
sary to  change  the  origin  of  the  abscissa*,  which  is 
done  by  augmenting  or  diminishing  the  axis  by  a 
given  quantity.  Farther,  the  same  figure  comprised 
in  the  equation  may  be  greater  or  less,  so  that  there 
is  au  infinity  of  curve  lines,  which  differ  from  each 
other  in  magnitude  only  ;  suc  h  are  circles  described 
with  different  radii.  It  follows,  hence,  tl.ut  every 
variation  in  the  letters  «,  and  >,  beM  not  produce 
a  variety  of  species  or  kinds  iu  tinea  of  the  second 


— -r,  whence  M=at\  and  a-d  =  *Ja* -or;  there- 

I  =  JL.  and  ft  =  d y/  .Thus, 
•2d—  c  'ld-^t 

vol.  m. 


49.  The  greatest  difference  of  curve  lines  con- 
tained in  the  equation  yy  —  a  +  ix  -f  yxx,  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  coefficient  y,  according  aa 
it  is  positive  or  negative.  For  if  y  have  a  positive 
value,  by  making  x  infinite,  the  term  y  i  r  will  be- 
come infinitely  greater  than  the  other  l-rmsn  -f  it, 
and  consequently  the  expression  n  -f- «»x  -f-  ob- 
tains a  positive  value;  the  applieate  y  will  like- 
wise have  a  double  value  infinitely  great,  the  one 
positive  and  the  other  negative ;  the  same  thing 
takes  plate  if  we  make  r  =S  —  «  (infinity).  In 
this  last  case,  the  expreasic  n  ■  +Cr  «f  jM«  will  again 
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I<a v«  an  infinite  and  positive  value.  Wherefore, 
when  y  is  a  positive  quantity,  the  curvo  lias  tour 
branches,  each  of  which  is  infinitely  extruded:  two  of 
them  conespond  to  the  abscissa  r  zz  x  ,  ami  two 
to  the  abscissa  x  —  —  *  .  These  curves  which  have 
tour  infinite  branched  conslitule  one  class  of  lines  cif 
the  second  order,  ami  arc  known  ly  the  name  of 
hyperbola*. 

50.  But  if  the  coefficient  y  have  a  negative  value, 
by  m  iking  x  —  x  ,  the  expression  t-f-^r  -f-  \dx 
will  have  a  Negative  value,  ami  therefore  the  applicatc 
y  will  become  imaginary.  In  this  case,  neither  the 
abscissa  nor  the  applicatc  can  be  infinite,  ami  con- 
sequenlly  no  part  of  the  curve  can  be  infinitely  ex- 
tended; but  it  will  be  wholly  included  in  a  finite  and 
determinate  spare.  This  second  species  of  lines  of 
the  second  order  bns  obtained  the  name  of  ellipsis,  and 
they  are  comprised  in  this  equation  uy  =  a-f--.t +7.1.1, 
y  In  ing  supposed  a  negative  quantity. 

51 .  Since  the  value  of  y.  according  as  it  is  positive 
cr  negative,  intioduccs  inlo  lines  of  the  second  order 
80  great  a  difference,  as  to  distinguish  them  into  two 
kinds  :  if  we  make  y  ~  o,  which  holds  the  middle 
place  betwet  n  positive  and  negative  values,  the  curve 
which  will  result  from  it  will  also  constitute  a  mean 
s|H-c:cs  between  hyperbolas  and  ellipses;  this  class 
is  named  p«taliolu*%  the  nature  of  which  will  be  cx- 
press,  d  by  the  equation  yy  —  a  -\-  (x.  It  is  in- 
different here-  whether  6  be  a  positive  or  a  negative 
quantity,  because  the  nature  of  the  curve  does  not 
change  when  we  make  the  abscissa  negative.  Let 
then  fore  ^  be  a  positive  quantity;  it  is  evident  that, 
it  the  absi  issi  .r  increase  to  infinity,  the  applicate  y 
may  also  be  ail  infinite  quantity,  both  positive  and 
negative;  whence  it  follows  that  the  parabola  has  two 
infinite  branches;  but  it  cannot  have  more  than  two, 
because,  by  making  x  =  —  op,  the  value  of  the  ap~ 
plicate  //  becomes  imaginary. 

fi2<  We  have,  therefore,  three  species  of  lines 
ort|„.  second  order,  the  ellipse,  the  pantMn,  and 
the  Itypriljttla,  which  differ  from  each  other  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  is  impossible  to  confound 
them  together.  For  their  essential  difference  c«»n- 
s'--ts  in  the  number  of  their  infinite  branches  ;  the 
ellipse  has  none,  but  is  wholly  comprised  in  a 
finite  space;  the  parabola  has  two;  and  the  hy- 
perbola lour.  Thus,  having  considered  in  gene- 
ral, in  the  former  pait  of  this  treatise,  the  pro- 
perties of  the  conic  sections,  there  remains  for  us 
to  consider  the  properties  that  are  peculiar  to  each 
specie*. 

.V..  Let  us  begin  with  the  ellipse,  the  equation 
of  which  is  ;iy  —  *  +  £e  —  -,  "»  the  abscissas  being 
taken  in  the  orthogonal  diameter.  As  the  origin 
of  the  abscissas  is  arbitrary,  if  we  supposed  it  to 

be  removed  by  an  interval  of  — ,  wc  shall  have 

an  equation  of  this  form  yy  —a  -  >.i r.  in  which 
the  abscissas  are  computed  from  the  centre  of  the 
figure.  Therefore,  let  ('  be  the  centre  (Plate  -17, 
fig.  13),  and  AB  the  axis,  the  abscissa  will  be  (  V 
:2  j",  and  the  applicate  PAI  -  .'/•    We  shall  then 

have  y  -  u,  by  taking  x  -  ±  ;  and  il  t  exceed 

these  limits  •  -  >/"     lhe  ■PPlicaU:  wil1  l*- 

/  7 

come  imaginary;  which  shows  that  the  entire 
curve  is  contained  within  those  limits.    Hence  wc 

shall  have  CA=CB=s/~-;  then,  if  x=o,  CD  = 


CB  —  >/**•  Let  it  bu  supposed,  therefore,  that  the 
semi- diameter,  or  the  temi-axis  major  CA  =  CB=:a, 
and  the  conjugate  scmi-axis  Ct)—VE=^b,  thena= 


bb  .  rf 

bb,  and  y  =  — ;  whence  results  this  equation1  "for 

ca 

bbxx  bb 
the  ellipse  yy  =  /.6  -  —  -  =  —  {aa-xx). 

54.  When  the  conjugate  semi-axes  a  and  b  be- 
come equal  to  each  other,  then  the  ellipse  i» 
transformed  into  a  circle,  because  it1*  —  u*  —  j*  c r 
y*  -\-  i*  zz.  i,*  ;  for  we  shall  have  CM  —  ^/j*  -  y* 
—  a;  and  consequently  all  the  points  M  of  the 
curve  will  be  equally  distant  from  the  ceutre  C ; 
which  is  the  property  of  the  circle.  But  if  the  semi- 
fixes  it  and  b  be  unequal,  the  curve  will  Le  lengthened  ; 
and  either  AB  will  be  greater  than  DE,  or  BE 
greater  than  AB.  But  as  we  may  change  the  con- 
jugate ones  AB  and  DE,  and  as  it  is  indifferent  ht 
which  of  the  two  we  lake  the  abscissas,  let  us  suppose 
AB  to  be  the  gi eater,  or  that  a  is  greater  than  b,  we 
shall  find  in  this  axis  the  foci  of  the  ellipse  F  and  G, 
by  taking  CF=CG  zzy/u*—b*\  the  scmUpanunety 
bb 

will  be  =  —  ;  which  expresses  the  magnitude  of  th» 

applicate  drawn  to  either  of  the  foci  F  or  (i. 

bb,  Il  we  draw  from  each  focus  to  a  point  M 
of  the  curve  the  two  right  hues  FM  and  G.VI ;  we 

CF.CP 

have  seen  already  that  FM  =  AC  — 


AC 


-6« 


—  ,  and  GM  =a-\ — -  ;  and  therefore 

a  a 

FM  -f-  GM  =  2a.  Therefore1,  if  to  any  point  M  of 
the  curve,  there  be  drawn  two  right  linea  FM  and  GM 
from  the  foci,  their  sum  will  always  be  equal  to  the 
greater  axis  AB  =  2a  ;  which  makes  known  a  re- 
markable property  of  the  foci,  and,  at  the  same  dote, 
furnishes  us  with  an  easy  mechanical  method  of  de- 
scribing the  ellipse. 

5G.  If  to  the  point  M  there  be  drawn  the  tan. 
gent  TM/  which  meets  the  axes  in  the  points  T 
and  t,  wc  shall  have,  as  demonstrated  above,  CP: 


ua 


CA  :  :  CA  :  CT  ;  therefore  CT  =  —  p  am!,  fcv 

x 

bb 

changing  the  co-ordinates,  Ct  =   .  Whence 


(i<i 


an 


TP  =  x,  TF  =  vA,'-/.',  and  TA  =  - 

x  x  * 


—  a.    TV  will   therefore  become  5= 

a  a  if  i/ 

,  ana  i  ,>i  r_  — ; —  — 

bbx 

Ibx 


aa  —  xx 


CTM  =  —  ;  sin.  CTM  = 

aay 

ami 


;  and  cot 


CTM  = 


Consequently,  if  AV  U 


raised  from  the  point  A  perpendicular  to  the 
axis,  and  touching  the  curve,  we  shall  have  AV  = 

a{n—.D    bhx    bb(a—x)  fl—X 

 •       =  =  V-?-.  because  <.*y  = 

x  aay        ay  a-|-.t 


57.  Since  FT  = 


,  and  EM 
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,  ...  ,  nn,  _  eA+Xy/a*-^  and  CX  =  v/CQ5      t7.    Therefore,  the  minor  axis 

••  manner,  because  Ul  —         ,  and    being  given,  we  find  upon  the  perpendicular  CQ  the 

a*±x  /a*— is*  P°int  *  w,,ere  the  perpendicular  ought  to  be  raised  that 

OX  =         ^  ,  GT  :  GM  : :  a  :  x;  there-  P««  through  the  locus  F. 

fore  FT  :  FM*: :  GT  :  GM.    But,  FT  :  FM  ::  ^  *fter  havin«                  properties  relative 

sio.  FMT:  sin.  CTM,  and  GT  :  GM  :  :  sin.  GMt :  lo  .,he  f°C1?.  we  W,U  V™**  t0  t,ho*e  °f,  a,ny  two 

sin  CTM:  therefore,  sin.  FMT  -  sin.  GMt,  and    conWtJ  dwmelers'  k»ow  tl,at  C»I 

semi-diameter,  Us  conjugate  may  be  formed,  by 


58.  As  we  have  GT  :  GM  :  :  a  :  x,  because  CT    =j«-j-y»— ^-j-^  — — ,  and  g*=a»+6»-/,«=<i« 


«-  — ,  we  shall  also  have  CT  :  CA  ::au;  whence  (a*  -  &nr*  „ 

*  -   — =FM  •  GM ;  in  like  manner    =  FK  • 

we  obtain  GT  :  GM  :  :  CT  :  CA.    Therefore,  if  *  1 

from  the  centre  C  the  line  CS  be  drawn  parallel  to  r.v     ti.,.',u  „•    „  rr»  —   i  ■■ 

GM,  to  meet  the  tangent  in  S,  CS  =  CA  =  a.    In  GK*               ,,DCe  CQ  "  ^f^f'  %hM 

£ke  manner,  if  from  the  point  C  a  line  be  drawn  vflj 

parallel  to  FM,  and  terminating  in  the  tangent,  it  have  sin.  CJIQ=sin.  S  =  — -  ■    We  shall 

v  ii*/FM-GM 

•HI  also  be  equal  to  CA  -  a.   Since  TM  -  -f-  f/  a*)fl 

 H                                         Mr  then  have  TM  :  TP  : :  4-,/FT.GT  .  tlL  .  . 

</bix*  +  ai,j*,  we  shall  hare,  because  ay  -  «*"  -    *  ^ 

fla-(  tm  -  J^/f*-^-**);    pt  •  or-  >/FM- GM :  t  : :  CK  :  CR;  thmtm  CR  = 

£2;  therefore  TM  =  -|-v^FTTGT.   As  IT'  KR  =  V  a°d'  co08cnueol,>'  CR.KR=CP. 

TM  CF  ^oreove«'»  we  *hall  find  that  sin.  F.MS  = 

TG  i  TC : :  TM  :  TS,  TS  will  be  =      '      ;  and  b              b  a^/p^T* 

1C*  —  ° — :  and  as  .r  =  CP  —  —  - 

fOD_,]v  rpa  _y>CT   FT  .  j^CT  .FT        V(CM.FM)  ?   ^1^7 

™2  J       '    b            -&*r^  «*  V  =  6"«=PM,  CK=  and  KR 

tSEH.    Then  FT  =  — ^  =  2-£l*! j  therefore  V*-* 

PT.FT        rftnMnu|intlv  TM  •  PT  •  •  FT  •  =      ,-T-TV  and  WC  ,ha11  baVe  tan*  ACM  =  ~ 

"     TM-'       consequently,  tjn  :  rl      ri  :  ^fla — (,«  .c 

TS  ;  which  shows  that  the  triangles  TMP  and  TFS  d  u     2ACM ,  gg  _  ««Vt,  (  Fgj 

s/e  similar,  and  therefore  the  right  line  FS  drawn  *»'             a»  —  y*  (a*+b*)(p*—Ua*b*)' 

from  the  focus  to  the  tangent  is  perpendicular  to  it.  But  ab  =  pq  sin.  *,  a*  -f-  ba  —  />*      Ya>  8,1  J 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  from  these  results,  _p,>(  f9  _6«)  =        .  cos.  *  ;  therefore  tang. 

,  •                  c  v  —  A  ^''^            *  «  .  _„    2tf«  sin.  #  cos.  $ 

Utat  in  every  case  P>V  —  —         .  2ACM=  „  ,   „  ,  as  the  cos.  /  is  negative. 

vsl  p8-f-y2  cos.  2s 

59.  Hence,  if  from  one  of  the  foci  F  a  right  line  So  that  CKt  -  MT*.  Mt .  but  from  the  preceding 

FS  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  at  S,  *  p 

and  the  point  8  and  the  centre  C  be  joined,  the  we  obtain  MV  =  q  ^/— ,   and   AV  =  by/-—  ; 

right  line  CS  will  always  be  equal  to  the  semi-  ai  "l 

isverse  axis  AC  =  a ;  but  as  TM  :  y  : :  TF  :  FS,  therefore  we  have  AV  :  M  V  : :  b  :  q  :  :  CE  :  CK  ; 

„Tn       atp            y\Ft'  whence  if  the  right  lines  AM  and  EK  be  drawn,  they 

-  =y-if  =  —  -      -  =6V  *  '    Therefore  GT  :  will  be  parallel  to  each  other. 
TM       /FT  ( '  T  GT 

PT::  OM  :  FM  :':  CD-  :  FS"  ;  but  the  perpen-  „f  !l!SflPJL^ 

dkrular  let  fall  from  the  other  focus  upon  the  tan.  and  *fP*+1*  -  «*+*"'  *l,C  ^ua.ut,,,ef  P  an.d  *  BPf 

wwc             »  proath  more  to  the  ratio  of  equality  than  those  of 

ital  will  be  =  b>/~ :  consequently,    the    less  a  and  *;  therefore,  of  all  conjugate  diameters, 

FT  those  which  are  perpendicular  to  each  other  differ 

semi-axis  CD  =  b  will  be  a  mean    proportional  most:   hence  there  will  be  two  conjugate  diame- 

bctween   these    perpendiculars.     Now    demit   the  tcrs  which  are  equal  to  each  other.    In  order  to 

perpendicular  CQ  from  the  centre  C  to  the  tan-  determine  them,  let  q  —  py  and  we  shall  have  '-»/>■  = 

gent  at  Q,  and  we  shall  have  TF  :  FS  :  :  CT  :  ,               a*-\-l*    .  'Jab 

CQ.   Therefore  CQ=  4^  =  -^==  -^^V'       *  ** 

-»         Wk  nn           ftCF    _ov  co,•4-    a^H*1  * 


.  t»pcu«:CQ-FS=-=  =  CX, 

s/P*fTGM  ^FT.GT  cos,  i,  -   /JL.,   which  give.  tang.  Js  = 

being  drawn  parallel  to  the  tangent.    It  may  "         o«-+-ta  » 

l-Urtn^taCa^-^L^-d  =ung.CEB,^MCK=2CEB=AEB.  AhoCP 

.   ^/tT.Gl  =         PM  =  -r.    Consequently  the  Uo  conju- 

CQ+CX=  — *         ;  whence  CQa- CX*=&8,        ^2  ^ 

^/FT.liT  gate  semi-diauicters  CM,  CK,  which  are  equal  to 
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each  other,  will  be  parallel  to  ilie  chords  AE  anJ 

i  E. 

G'J.  If  the  origin  of  tl»e  abscissas  be  taken  at  the 

vertex  A.  and  we  put  AP  =  .r,  and  I'M  =:  t/,  as  be- 

lore,  X  will  row  zs.  u  —  x,  an.l  we  shall  have  this 

b-  21*  /,« 

equation  «*= —  (Jtor— i5}  = — t  = — 1«,  in  which 
<i«  a  a- 

2^ 


a  v 


-  ;  but  since  a  is  an  infinite  quantity,  the  absciua 

a  —  x 

.i  will  disappear  with  respect  to  this  last  quantity  a, 
ami  we  shall  have  dt  —  x  —  O  \  and,  consequently, 
AT  —  v  —  A 1* ;  which  may  be  demonstrated  oiher- 

</.r 

wise  as  follows;  sit.ee  AT  =   .weshallhave 

u  —  x 


it  is  evident  that  —  expresses  the  parameter  of  AT— 
a 

the  c'.lipe.  Let  us  suppose  the  s<  mi-parameter 
or  the  appleate  to  the  bans  —  r,  and  the  distance 
A  V  front  the  focus  to  the  vertex  —  d,  then  we  shall 

It     

have  —  —c,  and  a  —       —I.f—d —u  —  y/<r  —  «<-, 


but  because  the  denominator  of  the 


u hence  we  rlt.it;  'A/./- ..'-=:,/<•,  ami  «  — — ■ — .  We 


shall  therefore  !.nv         :,.  — 


for  the 


equation  between  the  perpendicular  co-ordinates, 
•••  an.l  ■/  <-l'tii"  <•         when  the  abscissas  arc  udo-n 


iit  the 


-.1  axii  A  J  J,  and  commence  at  the 


vertex  A;  li.kutg  idso  the  distance  AF  ~  d  from 
the  locus  to  the  vertex,  and  the  semi-parameter  —  e, 
Iv.t  Constant  quantities.  It  is  necessary  to  rcnit.rk 
lu  re,  that  *d  must  always  he  greater  than  r,  bec  ause 

AC  —  «  —  — ,  -«  and  CD  —  b  ~  d  U— — . 

('•',.  If  M  rr  r,  <\e  sh;  II  have  >r;t~  iV-,  an  equation 
*h;eh  we  have  alieady  ?oen  belongs  to  the  para- 
bola; for  the  equation  which  is  j-iven 
above,  asMttnej,  ihis  f«. tin  by  removing  lite  origin 

a 

of  th->  nbsril  as  by  a  quantity  =  -y,  .  Therefore, 

o 

bt  MAN  [Plate  IT.  f,  ».  i  5),  tw  a  parabola,  |hc  i.a- 
lure  of  which  is  expit's*td  by  this  equation  •■;(  ~ 
"Jr-,  bcUie-  'i  th*  al,le'* *ai  A!'  —  r.  and  the  applicatc 
I'M  .;  i  he  distai.ee  fn  m  i 5i focus  to  the  vertex 
will  U-AF  :=  i!  -■..». .  ami  the  semi -par;:  tmUr  FII  - 
r  ;  anil  f.)f  every  other  point  «tf  the  curve,  PMJ  ~ 
iVll  •  A  l*;  whence  it  h'ISows  that  by  supposing 
the  !.|jr<  is- a  AP  to  he  infinite,  the  appl  catc  P.M  and 
PN  will  also  he.  onu'  iufimi,:;  and  const qucntly  the 

curve  w.;l  he  infinitely  r  ,a>  i.ded  Cti  both  AleS  nt  ti  e 
RXi«  A  P.  But  IfWM  >:  »l.e  the  i  1-M'issH  ncg'.lUv,  the 
Bppliratw'  b  i-ot.i'  S  imr.;;  n  :iy.  arid,  con  ci|Uclttty,  no 
pei-.ion  of  the  enrve  answers  t->  the  axis  oji  that  s'u'e 
ut  tin?  point  A  t«»w. i  d«  1". 

til.  Th  •  I'ptit'im  ef  ::n  ellipse  cxprcssii^'  a  pj- 


frsetion  is  infinity,  the  numerator  being  finite,  the 
value  of  the  fraction  becomes  nothing,  and,  c»nkr- 
quenily,  AT  =  A  P  =jr. 

b'»  II  from  any  point  M  in  the  curve  to  the  centre 
C  of  a  parabola  inl'tnitilv  distant  a  line  MC  be  drawn, 
it  will  be  paiallel  to  the  axis,  and  it  will  aUo  be  a 
ei.ii!. iter  ot  tin  curve  wl  th  will  bisect  all  tlie  cbordt 
that  are  pirallel  to  the  tangent  MT.  Forcxamph*,  if 
we  suj  pose  the  chord  cr  the  ordinate  mn  parallel 
to  the  tangent  MT»  it  will  he  bisected  in  /<  by  the  di- 
antetcr  M/».  Every  ri;;ht  line  drawn  in  the  parabola 
ptiraliel  to  the  axis  AP,  will  therefore  le  an  obli'jue 
angled  diameter     In  order  til  determine  its  intur. , 


let  Mp  U 
to  the  axis  the  j 


r,  /<» 


ami  d. aw  in '"ti  the 


iHculur  mtr%  l*ci 


PT 


am!  MT  -  v  4  >  "  t  -'<  rt  we  shall  have  >,/  (4.'  .*  •*■  '.'a ) 


2 1  :  v/_'i  t  ::      :  ps:  ms;  which gives^j 
'2r  c 


—  it,J-— — ,  and  ms  —  "n/t  .     Therefore  Ar 

vaa+c'  V2t  -fc 

S  i  —  c 

-iH-Z-fMv/^  ,  and  mr  =  y/'2cx  -f-  u  s/ — — : 


hut  »t'  3     '2c  -  Ar ;  therefore  2r.r  +  2f»>/~-j-^  + 

curt  2t 

 —V,  -2ct+2cuJ—  — ,  and  u*  =  H(2x  + 

L'i  fc  2r+e 

e)  -  4  FM  •/,  or         -  -1  F.M  ..M/>.    The  sine  of  the 

r  AF 

ollitpic  r.ngle  ?  ?/•*  will  be  —  *J   =  N^'C-iT  ; 

2 1  +  c  r 

2 ,  \  p 

its  cosine  =       — ■  -  Vp'Vl ;  '"'^  consequerrtl; 


=  -V^'1  .sin.  MFr.  Paertforc 

rMFr. 


•.j-  F.M 


laliola  wli"ii  we 


*.'<«'  :t  r,  it  is  •  villi  III 


ial  the 


pra'.ol.i   is  i..  t!.i:t;  tut  an  ellipse  of  whitb  the 

iU 

semi-axis  ci  —   Leeotncn  hifiultc!  whtitfore  all 

2" 

th  •  pieprrli-s  w3i;!i  hive  In  e:l  fcbt  lined  fcr  th-e 
ellipse  apply  »t»  the  paialnli  .i!::o,  ly  rot.fclnp  the 
fixis  ./  inliaite.  And  a>  .'.  F  i  A  ,  Fi*  will  he:  x— 
and  by  drnivrg  'r»»m  ti.  •  locus  F  to  a  point 
M  if  the  "curve  the  iij.1  line  F.M.  we  shall  have 
V  M  ~  >  *  -r.f  +  1  •  -'  •  i-  v  -  . 3  '  -f  '. -  -.  .: " there- 
fore F.M  ss  r  +  -  A  P  +  AF ;  wh'ieli  is  tho  chief 
focal  property  of  the  parabola- 

f;.».  Smce  the  psrabola  is  o.  ly  an  ellipse,  whose 
diameter  is  infinitely  prolonged,  we  s!k.I!  treat  this 
cur  ve  as  if  it  were  really  an  ellipse ;  an  I  ior  this 
purpose,  let  the  ?e:itj-axis  AC  —  "  beinp  i  n  ititi- 
nite  qutntily»  that  the  eenire  C  may  he  at  an 
Infinite  distance  from  the  vertex  A  Let  there  he 
a  taii-'i  nt  MT  drawn  to  the  point  M.  to  movt  the 
cxis  in  T ;  as  CP  :  CA  : :  CA  :  CT.  CT  will  be  = 

because  CP  —  a  —  \,  and  iherx-foic  AT  - - 


sin.  Stnps 

the  angle  i  ija  -  MTP 
(Jr.  A»  MF  =»  AP  +  AF,  because  A  P  =  AT.  »e 

Shall  have  F.M  =  FT;  the  triat.L-te  MF1"  « U 
iso.«elts,  and  the  angle  MFr  will  be  =  vMTA: 
which  lias  been  already  proved  i  ami  'ince  MT  ■ 

?vm(.-,A  h  MT  will  he  t»«2>/AP.FiM;  if  there- 
fore a  pi  rp-  n.licnlar  FS  be  let  fall  from  the  foots 
F  to  tliMnn  ;ent  at  S,  MS  »  TS  «  v'At'  •  K.vi  - 
,/A T  •  t  I* ;  whence  this  pro]  ortion  is  rhtainril, 
AT  :  TS  ::  TS  :  TF,  which  shows  that  the  pftW 
S  is  in  the  nt-dil  line  AS,  perpendicular  to  ihc  avis 
at  the  vertex  A.  But  AS  ^l'M,  and  AS  :  TS  :  ■ 
AF  t  FS.  Therefore  FS=^AF*FM.  and  FSwtH 
It  a  mean  prorartional  between  AF  a»al  FM. 
Beshlcs,  AS  :  MS  : :  AS  :  TS  ::  FS  :  FM  s: 
s  AK  :  v'  FM-  If  st  the  point  M  a  perpmdicidsr 
M\V  be  raUetl  upon  the  tangent  to  meet  the  a.vs 
in  W  we  si.  !1  have  PT  :  P.M  *: :  PM  :  VW\  or  e.  : 
V'.,  :  :  ...;<•(  :  PU\  whence  PW  -  e .  Thcrvfore 
the  part  PW  of  the  axis  intercepted  between  de 
applioate  P.M  and  the  normal  \\"M,  i*  every 
where  of  a  constant  magnitude,  beine  equal  to  IM 
semi-paiamctcr,  or  the  applicale  FII.  ^  ' 
:.]y>  have  F\V  _  F  V  —  I  .M .  and  MW_2V  At"r.w- 
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f?.  Let  us  now  treat  of  the  hyperbola,  the  nature  it  Ss  their  difference  which  is  equal  to  the  Mine 

of  which  is  expressed  by  this  equation  yy  —  o  -f-  axis. 

&  +  yjr,  the  abscissas  being  taken  in  the  ortho-       70.  The  position  of  the  tangent  MT  may  like, 

gonal  diameter.    If  the  origin  of  the  abscissas  be  wise  be  hence   obtained;  for  we  have  always  in 

-  .  =  f,  ,be  ^ta  „i„  ...    »""  0"ler•  'UP  '  CT' 

whence  CT«— ,  ami  PT  =-rf-  ;  it  fol- 


sunie  this  form  yy  —  n  +  yxx,  In  which  the  abscissas 
are  reckoned  from  the  centre.  But  h  is  necessary 
that  y  be  a  positive  quantity ;  as  to  the  value  of  « 
it  is  indifferent  whether  it  be  a  positive  or  nega- 
tive; for  by  changing  the  co-ordinates  x  and  y, 
the  quantity  «  changes  from  positive  to  negative, 
and  the  contrary.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  a  is  a 
negative  quantity,  and  yy  —  yzx  —  „ ;  it  is  evident 
that  the  applicatc  y  becomes  nothing  in  two  places, 

tii.  when  x  —  and  i  ~        — .    Let  C 

y_  v 


lows  that  MT  =  ^->/Hi8  +  <  V 


^/a*x*+bW-a*.    But  FM.GM 


".V 


therefore  MT  -      «/FM  •  GM. 

OX 


m±  .  .  . 

bx 

<r»i*-f  /.««»— u«  . 

We  have  then 

a* 


FT  =  ^u*  +   ,  and  OT  =  Va'-HH 

.t  x 

Therefore  FT  :  FM  :  :  a  :  x,  and  GT  :  GM  : :  « 


\*  the  centre,  A  and  B  the  points  where  the  axis  is  x;  whence  it  follows  that  FT  :  GT  ::  FM  :  GM, 

art  by  the  curve  (Plate  48,  fig.  1);  having  made  a  proportion  which  shows  that  the  angl.-  KMC  is 

the  semi-axi*  CA  =  CB  =  e,  we  shall  have  a  =  bisected  by  the  tangent  MT,  and  that  FMT  =  GMT. 

a  The  right  line  CM  produced  will  be  an  oblique  angled 

v  —i  *nd  *  —  7°  i  whence  results  yy—yix—yaa.  ,jjameler  which  bisects  all  the  ordinate*  parallel  to  the 

Thus,  whenever  xx  is  less  than  oa,  the  applicatc  be-  ^"ge"1  MT. 

comes  imaginary,  which  shows  that  no  part  of  the  7U  Let  £e  perpendicular  CQ  be  let  fall  from 

cwve  corresponds  to  the  whole  of  the  axis  AB.    But  the  cenlre  C  to  lhe  l«ngent  4t  Q«  we  »,,a11  then 

if  *,  b*  taken  greater  than  aa,  the  applicates  increase  have  TM  ;  PT  :  PM  : :  CT  :  TQ  :  CQ,  or  ^ 

more  and  more  until  they  become  infinite.    1  here-  ox 

fare,  the  hyperbola  has  four  branches  AI,  Ai,  BK,  **u*          a*     „_  , 

Bit,  which  extend  to  infinity,  and  are  equal  and  similar  >/FM»GM  :  —  :  y  . :  —  i  TQ  :  CQ,  whence  u 

to  each  other ;  this  is  the  principal  property  of  the  fl3» 

hyperbola.  obtained  TQ  «    '  and  CQ  =  •  • 

09.  Since  by  making  x  =o,  we  shall  have  yy  —  ix^FM-GM 

-yea,  the  hyperbola  will  not  have,  like  the  el-   ab   ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  pcrpendicu. 


drawn  from  the  focus  F  to  the  tangent 


like- 


upse,  a  conjugate  axis,   because  the  applicate  to  /FM .  (JJJ 

the  centre  C  is  imaginary.     This  conjugate  axis  ^f  y$  ^  j 
will,  therefore,   be  imaginary;   but  in  order  to 

preserve  some   analogy  with   the  ellipse,  let  us  at  3,  and  TM  :  PT  :  PM  : :  FT  :  T8  :  FS,  or  ^ 

make  it  =  V-i,  so  that  yc»  =  6«,  and  y  =    a.FM 

~.    Having  made  the  abscissa  CP  =  x,  and  the  >/FM»GM  :  — . :  y  ::           :  TS  :  FS ; 

plicate  PM  =  y,  we  shall  have  „•  =  -(x«-a-;  TS  °  J^T^M  and  ™  ~  ^TgI| 

which  shows  that  the  equation  for  the  ellipse,  be-  wi*c'  if  the  perpendicular  Gs  be  hrt  fall  from  the 

0a  focus  G  to  the  tangent  at  s,  we  shall  have  1  s  = 

fire  treated,  viz.  y*  -  —  (<ia  -  i*) ,  becomes  an  a«»/.GM                         *-GM         w  . 

a*  "   g   ;  and  Gs  =  — -  We  have 

equation  of  the  hyperbola,  by  putting  -i*  for  69.  bXy/kM-GU  ^/FM-GM 

By  reason  of  this  affinity,  the  projierties  of  the  el-   -     to  t      fl4^'    a"(iJ-a')      —  _„ 

lip«.  whieh  have  been  already  deduced,  are  easily  thcrtfore  n'Ts  m  jj^T*  ~  ~ —  eU'r1'  *"a 

ftpplit-d  to  the  hyperbola.     For  example,  the  dis-  TS  :  CT  : :  PT  :  Ts ;  then  FS-Gt  =  Ifl.    And,  as 

unce  from  tlie  foci  to  the  centre  of  the  ellipse  was  TS-fTs 

sja*-t*;  for  the  hyperbola,  it  will  be  CF  =  CG=    QS  «  Q*.  wc  shall  have  QS  -   •  • 


Ja*+b*.    Tl.erefore,  FP=x-v/fl3-r-^a,  and  GP    o*i/(FM+GM)  flf*/«y+P) 


then,  because  y*-—b»-\  ,  FM    ttr«/Jttt*GiH  K/FM.GAI 


Qj  ;  whence  it  fol- 


—  a,  and  GM  =  v^-fx"-! 


A*x2 


lows  that  CS1-  CQ  -f-QS*- 
a*bi  +  (a'  -r-^)(67.t3  - 


i*.FM.UM— 


4-2x  ^.FM-GM  FM'GM 

Hence,  as  in  the  ellipse,  the  right  line  CS  =  a  =  CA  ; 

+  6*  =  *^**+iJ  +  fl.    Therefore,  having  therefore  CQ4-  FS  -  -—^"t^T^  and 

<irswn  from  each  focus  to  anoint  M  of  the  curve  ,          ,                   *9x,(a,  +  /»J)  — 

the  too  right  lines  FM,  GM,  we  shall  have  FM  +  1ucnt1y  (CQ+FS)«-CQ-.    fl>>r^.GM—  "  *  ' 

AC=— —  and  GM    AC— CP,CF     The  dif  Therefore,  if  from  the  focus  F  the  right  line  FX  be 

CA   '                          CA  drawn  parallel  to  the  tangent,  and  intersecting  the 

fcnmce  GM  -  FM  of  these  two  lines  is  therefore  perpendicular  CQ  produced  in  X,  we  shall  have 

«|«a1  to  i AC.    From  this  it  is  seen  that,  if  in  the  CX  =N/(fr'+  CQ'),  a  property  similar  to  thai  which 

ellipse  the  sum  of  these  two  lines  is  equal  to  the  has  been  !nund  for  the  ellipaft 

l«UK.pai  axis,  in  the  hyperbola,  on  the  contrary,  TJ.  If  frunt  the  vertices  A  and  B,  p* rpendku- 
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tors  to  trW  a\U  be  raised  and  meet  the  tangent  In  V 
*.d  l  tUcMiue  AT  -  -i_  ,andBT«=  v  J  \  the 
PT  :  PR 

6«(j-o) 


j  a- 
proportion  PT  :  PM  :  :  AT  :  AV  :  :  BT  :  Br,  will 


give  A V 
AV.Bv- 


,  and  Br  — 


/4(  i*-<:*) 


therefore 


»£•  or  AV.By  =  FS.Gs.  We 


have  then  PT  :  TM  :  :  AT  :  TV  :  :  BT  :  Tv ; 
therefore  TV  ^  ^Ji-ZiLV™  .  GM,  and  Tv 


r>-.7_'_i  /rM  .  GM ;  whence  is  obtained  TV-Tv  = 

"*  KM  -  GM  -  FT-GT.    From  this  may  also  be 

drawn,  in  a  similar  manner,  several  corollaries. 

on 

7.1.  From  CT  being  =  — ,  it  evidently  follows 

that,  as  the  abscissa  CP  =  i  increases,  the  interval 
(,T  will  decrease ;  also  that  the  tangent  which 
touches  the  curve  produced  to  infinity  will  pass 
through  the  centre  V,  and  GT  will  become  —  o; 

or,  since  tang.  PTM  =  |^  =  ~ ,  if  the  point  M 


be  infinitely  distant,  or  if  x  =  53  j  then 

bi 


b 

9'H 


curve  infinitely  produced  will  pass  through  the 
centre  C,  and  will  make  with  the  axis  an  angle 

ACD,  the  tangent  of  which  =■  — .    Hence,  if  from 

the  vertex  A  a-  perpendicular  to  the  axis  AD  =  b 
be  drawn,  and  infinitely  produced  both  ways,  it  will 
not  touch  the  cur%-e  in  any  point ;  but  the  curve  will 
approximate  more  and  more  to  the  right  line  CK, 
until  they  become  one  at  an  infinite  distance  The 
name  thing  will  take  place  with  respect  to  the  part  CA-, 
which  will  in  a  similar  manner  be  compounded  wilh 
the  branch  BA-;  and  if,  on  the  other  side,  the  right  line 
KCi  be  drawn,  making  the  same  angle,  it  will  co- 
inci'le  with  the  branches  BK  and  Ai  infinitely  pro- 
duced. This  kind  of  right  lines,  to  which  a  curve 
continually  approaches  without  reaching,  except  at 
an  infinite  distance,  arc  called  asymptotes  ;  thus  the 
two  right  lines  ICfr,  KC»,  are  two  asymptotes  of  the 
hyperbola. 

74.  The  asymptotes,  therefore,  intersect  each 
other  in  the  centre  C  of  the  hyperbola,  and  form 
with  the  axis  an  angle  ACD  =  ACd,  whose  tan- 
gent -  — ,  and  the  tangent  of  its  double  DCd  =» 

;  which  shows  that  if  b  =  a,  the  angle  DCJ 

under  which  the  asymptotes  intersect  each  other 
will  l>e  a  right  angle.  In  this  case  the  hyperbola 
is  said  to  be  equilateral ;  but,  since  we  have  AC  — 
«,  AD  =  ft,  we  shall  have  CD  =  Cd  =  K/u>  -f  6' ; 
will  re  for*>  if  from  the  focus  G  upon  either  of  the 
ukvinptotes  a  periendicular  GU  be  let  fall,  because 

CO =CD,  we  shall  have  CH=AC=BC 
a.  andGH=*. 

7&.  Let  the  ordinate  MPN  =  2//  be  produced 
both  ways,  until  it  meet  the  asymptotes  in  the 

|wii«»  -»  Pm  -  Vn  -  — ,  and  Cm  -  C*  an 


1^±^~FM+AC  =  GM-AC;  we  shall  v* 
have  Mm=Na  =  ^,  and  N*=Mn=*-i±3  ; 


therefore  Mm.Nm  =Mw.Mu  — 


b*x*__a*y* 


=i«,hp. 


cause  a"y*  —  b*x*  —  a-b*.  We  shall  therefore  km 
every  where  }lm.Nm=Mm.MN  =  N«.Nn  =N«  Ma 
=i«=AD«.  Let  Mr  be  drawn  from  the  point  M 
parallel  to  the  asymptote  Cd,  and  25  :  ^far»-H*  :: 
Mm  :  mr(Mr);  therefore  mn  =  Mr  = 


(hi -ay)  y/^-ffi* 
~Lab 


,  and  C»i  —  mr  =  Cr  = 


Wc,  therefore,    may  cocci 


2u  b 

Aai'j*  4 
drawing  from  A  the  line  AE  parallel  to  Ibe 


a*  «■  — .    Therefore  the  tangent  of  the  4 


ptote  Cd,  wc  shall  have  AE  =  CE  =  t  *• . 

and,  consequently,  Mr .  Cr  ^AE.CE,  the  etc? 
property  of  the  hyperbola  in  respect  to  its  asva- 
ptotes, 

76.  Hence,  if  we  take  the  abscissa  CP  =  *  (PUfc 
4H,  fig.  2),  upon  one  asymptote,  reckoning  frees 
the  centre,  and  suppose  the  applicate  PM  =  pa- 
rallel to  the  other  asymptote ;  we  shall  have  ya  = 

1-69  by  making  AC =BC=a,  and  AD=Ad=l. 


or  else,  by  making  AE  =  CE  =  A,  yr=A«,  and  j- 

~.    Therefore,  by  supposing  x  —  o,  y  beccmn  = 

cd  ,  and  reciprocally,  by  making  x  =  00  r 
comes  —  o.    Let  there  now  be  drawn  through  a 
point  M  of  the  curve  a  right  line  QMNR,  p*ra3o 
to  a  right  line  GH  taken  at  pleasure,  end  soppe* 
CQ=*.  QM=u,  then  GH  :  CH  :  CO  : :  u  :  PQ: 

PM;  therefore  PQ=  ~«;  PM  -  ^  »  ; 


Gil 


CG 


CH 


givesy  =  —  K.andirrf-^ 


GH 


GH 
we  shall  hare. 


CG 


by  the  substitution  of  these  value*,  — -  tm  —  •  . 

oil 


CH.CG      fca  GH  GH* 

applicate  u  will  therefore  have  two 
QM  and  QN,  the  sam  of  which 

OH1 


o.  TSr 


the  rectangle  Q.M-QN  =  A*. 

77.  Since  QM+QN  =  QR.  we  have  QM  — RN 
and  QN  =  RM.  Consequently,  if  the  poirts  M 
and  N  coincide,  in  which  case  the  line  QR  br» 
comes  a  tangent,  it  will  be  bisected  iu  the  pvr. 
of  contact.  For  example,  if  the  right  lene  XT 
touch  the  hyperbola,  the  point  of  contact  7.  »J 
be  situated  iu  the  middle  of  the  line  XY.  Henct 
if  from  the  point  Z  there  be  drawn  ZV,  para!  ; 
to  the  other  a>ymptote,  we  shall  have  CV  =  \ Yi 
which  furnishes  a  ready  nulhod  cf  dr.wirg  1 
tangent  to  any  point  Z  of  the  byprjUva.  Br 
takfng  VY  =  CV,  the  rght  line  which  pa***  V 
and  Z  will  touch  the  bypcibota  iq  U.c  pii*;  2. 

Tlie  equality  CV.ZV=A'=  will  gi>T  CI . 

CY  =  «:  +  i'CD-  =  CD  •  C/,  Which   ill.Sr9lrs  l-Vt 

if  the  twa  lines  DX  and  d\  be  drawn  tUy  wi  br 
paralkl  to  each  other,  and  «t»cs  tlcriTore  »a  «i»> 
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CON 


i 


I 


.C  CN 


to  th«  curve  as 


78.  Since  the  rectangle  QM  •  QN  =  ^  QQ 

h*,  it  it  evident  that  wherever  the  line  QR.  naral- 
lei  to  HG  be  drawn,  the  rectangle  QM  .  QN  will 
alwtyi  be  of  the  same  magnitude.  Therefore, 

QM  .  QN=QM  .  MR=QN  .  NR=—^  -'  -  h*. 

CH  •  CG 

Hence,  if  we  conceive  a  tangent  to  be  drawn 
parallel  to  QR,  because  the  part  between  the 
asymptotes  will  be  bisected  in  the  point  of  con- 
tact, by  supposing  half  of  this  tangent  to  be  denoted 
bv  q,  we  shall  always  have  QM  .  QN  =QM  •  MR= 
RN  •  RM  =  RN  •  N'Q  =-  9«  ;  a  remarkable  pro- 
perty of  the  hyperbolas  described  between  the  asym- 
ptotes. 

79.  As  the  hyperbola  is  composed  of  two  parts 
diametrically  opposite  to  each  other,  IAJ  and 
KB*,  these  properties  not  only  bold  good  for  the 
right  lines  situated  between  the  asymptotes  which 
interject  the  same  portion  of  the  curve  in  two 
points,  but  also  for  those  which  meet  the 

site  hyperbolas.  Thus,  let  there  be  drawn  through 
the  point  M  parallel  to  GA,  the  right  line  Mqrn  to 
the  Oppoiite  hyperbola :  and  make  Cq  -  l,  and 
pM  -  w,  then  because  of  the  eimilar  triangles  CGh 

acd  |PMS,  we  shall  have  PM=j,  =  ££  *,  and  ?P 

Ch  ,   .  ,  CA 

—jc—t  —  — —  u ;  whence  we  obuun  1  =1  -f  — -  u; 
OA  itn 

CG 

and  since  we  have  jy=AA,  we  shall  hate       tu  + 


OA1 


h*=o. 


C(i .  Ch  4_  Gh 

(iA*    *»*-*,^to«4-  c/jr»     co  .  QA- 

BO.  The  applicate  u  will  therefore  have  two 
values,  viz.  qM  and  —qn  ;  of  which  qn  is  taken  ne- 
gative, because  it  falls  on  the  other  side  of  the 
asymptote  CP  which  has  Ucn  taken  for  the  axis. 
The  sum  of  these  two  roots  qM  —  qn  will  there- 

fore        —  t  —  —  qn  and,  consequently,  qn—  qM 

~qr\  whence  it  follows  that,  qM  —  tu,  and  qn=qM. 
The  equation  also  shows  that  the  product  of  the 

Gtt* 


roots  -qM  .qn=-Ci 
tM  =  rn  .  qn~rn  •  rM- 


CA 
Gh* 


h\  or  qM  •  qn=qM. 


.A*. 


CO  .  CH 

angles,  wherever  the  parallel  lines  Mn  and  GA  be 
drawn,  are  always  of  a  constant  magnitude.  Such 
are  the  principal  properties  of  each  species  of  lines  of 
the  second  order;  which,  united  with  those  which 
were  found  to  belong  to  the  conic  sections  in  general, 
present  almost  an  infinite  variety  of  properties  worthy 


UVMt  ALLY.  ad.  In  form  of  a  cooe. 

I 'IK  N IC  A  LX  ESS.  s.  (from  conical.)  The 
state  or  quality  of  being-  conical. 

To  COXJE'CT.  v.  n.  (conjectuni,  I  .arm.) 
Tojnirss;  to  conjecture:  not  in  use  (Shak.). 

COXJE'CTOK.  *.  (from  conject.)  A 
guesscr;  a  coujecturer  (Swift). 

COM  J  E'CT  U  HA  HLE.  a.  (from  conjee 
tare.)  Possible  to  be  guessed. 

COXJE'CTLRAL.  a.  (from  conjecture.) 
Depending  on  conjecture  (Broome). 

COXJKCTURA'LITY.  *.  (from  conjec- 
tural.) That  which  depends  upon  guess  (Bro.). 


CfMWB'CTLRALLY,  ad.  (from  tonjee 
turn!  )  Bv  guess;  by  conjecture  (Hooker). 
COXJfc'CTUKK.  #.  (conjectara,  Latin.) 

1.  Guesa,  imperfect  knowledge  (South).  5f. 
Idea;  notion  :  not  in  use  (Ska ks pea re). 

To  Conjr'cture.  t?.  a.  (from  the  noun.) 
To  guess;  to  judge  by  guess  (South). 

COXJtfCTUREK.  s.  (from  conjecture.) 
A  guesser;  one  who  forms  opinions  without 
proof  (Addison). 

COXIKEKJ2.  In  botany,  the  fifteenth 
order  in  Linneus's  fragments  of  a  natural  me- 
thod :  and  the  fifty-first  of  the  natural  orders, 
at  the  cud  of  Genera  Plantarum.  Containing 
the  cone-bearing  trees,  as  fir,  pine,  cypress, 
thuja,  8cc. 

COXl'FEROL'S.  a.(co»ti*,aml/cro,Lat,) 
Such  trees  are  coniferous  as  bear  a  fruit  of  a> 
figure  approaching  to  that  of  a  cone  (Quincy). 

To  COXJO'BNLE.  v.  n.  To  concert;  to 
settle;  to  discuss:  a  low  word  (L' Estrange). 

TbCOXJO'lX.  v.  a  (conjoindre,  Fr.)  I. 
To  unite;  to  consolidate  into  one  (Dryden). 

2.  To  unite  in  marriage  (Shakspcare).   3.  To 
associate;  to  connect  (Tat/lor). 

To  Conjo'in.iui.  To  league;  touniteYSA.). 

CONJOINT,  a.  (conjoint,  Fr.)  United; 
connected  ;  associate. 

Conjoint,  or  Conjunct,  in  the  ancient 
music,  is  applied  to  two  or  more  sounds  heard 
at  the  same  time.  •  • » 

COXJO'IXTLY.  ad.  In  union;  together^ 
in  association  ;  jointly  (Brown). 

CO'XJUGAL.  m.  (conjugate,  Lat.J  Matri- 
monial ;  belonging  to  marriage  (Swift). 

ClKXJUGALLY.  ad.  (from  conjugal.) 
Matrimonially  ;  connubially.  '  , 

To  CtKXJL'GATE.  v.  a.  (conjugo,  UWn.j 
\.  To  joiu ;  to  join  io  marriage  (Jrotton).  1* 
To  inflect  verbs. 

Co'njuoats.  a.  (conjugal  at,  Latin.) 
Agreeing  in  derivation  with  another  word 
(Bramhall). 

Conjugate  axis,  or  diameter,  in  the 
conic  sections,  is  the  axis,  or  a  diameter  parallel 
to  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  the  vertex  of  an- 
other axis,  or  diameter,  to  which  that  is  a  con- 
jugate. Indeed  the  two  arc  mutually  conju- 
gates to  each  other,  and  each  is  parallel  to  the 
tangent  at  the  vertex  of  the  other. 

Conjugate  hyperbolas,  also  called  Ad- 
jacent hyperbolas,  are  such  as  have  the 
same  axes,  but  in  the  contrary  order,  the  first 
or  principal  axis  of  the  one  being  the  second 
axis  of  the  other,  and  the  second  axis  of  the 
former,  the  first  axis  of  the  latter. 

Conjugate  leaf,  (folium  tonjugatum). 
In  botany.  A  pinnate  leaf  which  has  only  one 
pair  of  leaflets.  Conjugate  raceme :  having 
two  racemes  only,  united  by  a  common  pe- 
duncle. 

COXJUGA'TION.  *.  (conjugal™,  Latin.) 
1.  A  couple;  a  pair  (Brown).    2.  The  act  of 

uniting  or  compiling  things  togcther(J3(Af/ey). 

3.  Union  ;  assemblage  (Taylor). 
Conjugation,  in  grammar,  a  regular  dis- 
tribution of  the  several  intiexions  of  verbs  in 
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their  different  voices,  moods,  tense*,  numbers, 
and  persons,  so  as  to  tii^tiii&r tbeni  from 
one  anotheri 

The.  Latins  have  four  ronjniration<,  distin- 
guished hy  the  terminations  of  the  infinitive 
are,  ?re,  Sre,  and  ire;  the  vowels  l»efore  re  of 
tin*  infinitive  in  the  lir>t,  second,  and  fourth 
conjugations,  being  lonfj  rowels,  and  that  be- 
fore re  in  flu-  infinitive  of  the  third  being  a 
short  one.     St  ir  Vu\v  i.  L, 

The  Bngriish  have  scarcely  any  natural  in- 
flcxions,  deriving  all  their  variations  from  ad« 
ditional  particles,  pronouns,  Jse.  whence  there 
is  scarcely  any  such  tiling  as  strict  conjugation 
in  thai  laiitpiaire. 

CONII  Al.  Hemlock.  In  botany,  a  genus 
of  tli**  class  pentandria,  order  digynia.  Partial 
involucres  halved,  generally  three*leaved :  fruit 
ovate,  jrihhou*,  tivc-rihhed'  each  side;  tlie  rihs 
curled  before  maturity;  petals  equal.  Four 
species;  three  of  the  Cape;  one  common  to 
the  ditches  of  our  own  country.  Of  these  the 
chief  are, 

1.  ( '.  Africanum:  named  in  some  herbals 
caucalis,  with  murtcate  seeds ;  smooth  petioles 
and  peduncles;  leaflets  not  channelled.  An 
herbaceous  (.'ape  plant,  reaching1  ahont  nine 
inches  in  height,  with  umbels  of  white  dowers. 

2.  C.  macu latum.  Common  hemlock,  with 
unarmed  striate  seeds;  stem  much  hunched, 
shining-,  spotted.  It  rises  from  a  lour,  taper, 
parsnip-like  root,  to  the  height  of  about  six 
feet,  the  stalks  terminated  hv  umbels  of  white 
flowers.  In  the  phartnacopu'ias  it  is  still  more 
generally  known  under  its  officinal  name  of 
ricuta,  and  hence  for  its  medical  virtues  see 

Chut  a. 

CONJCNCT.  a.  (cotyunetus,  Lat.)  Con- 
joined ;  concurrent;  united  ( Shah,  juart). 

CONJUNCTION,  s.  (conjuncth*  Latin.) 
I.  Union;  association;  league  (Bacon), 

Conjunction,  in  astronomy,  the  meeting 
«»f  tiio  or  more  stars  or  planets  in  the  same 
decree  of  the  zodiac. 

(  injunction  may  be  considered  as  either  true 
or  apparent*  When  the  two  bodies  meet  in 
the  same  point  of  both  longitude  and  latitude, 
the  conjunction  is  true:  when  they  agree  in 
longitude,  but  differ  in  latitude,  the  conjunction 
is  apparent. 

Conjunction  is  either  heliocentric  or  geocen- 
tric, litlioccntric  conjunction  is  that  which 
would  appear  to  an  observer  at  the  sun:  i.'"'- 
centric*  that  which  would  appear  to  one  upon 
the  earth. 

Geocentric  conjunctions  are  either  .superior 
or  inft  rion  thus,  n  hen  a  planet  is  seen  on  the 
same  circle  of  latitude  w  itll  the  sun  hut  beyond 
him,  the  conjunction  is  called  eupcriort  when 
the  planet  is  seen  between  the  earth  and  sun, 

the  conjunction  is  inferior. 

Grand  Conjunction**  are  those  wherein  se- 
vcral  of  the  planets  are  seen  near  together.  M. 
de  la  Lande  informs  us,  that  on  Mav22d,  1702, 
Jupiter  and  Saturn  were  within  1"  V  of  each 

other:  on  February  11,  1524,  Venus,  Mars, 
Jupiter, and  Saturn,  were  very  near  each  other, 
and  Mercury  nor  above  It)0  from  them:  on  No- 


vetidwr  II.  loll,  Mercury,  Vrnus,  Jui/itrr, 

and  Saturn,  were  within  the  spue  of  It":  an 
March  1J,  lj'2't,  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars, and 
Jupiter,  were  so  near  e..ch  other,  as  to  he  ail 
seen  through  the  same  telescope  u  ithout  clunk- 
ing it>  position:  on  December  23,  I7t>'.». 
Venus,  Mars,  and  Jupiter,  were  within  l«  of 
each  other.  The  conjunctions  of  tlie  planets 
among  theuisel » cs,  sat  s  this  veteran  astronomer} 
are  sometimes  attended  to  by  the  public, especi- 
ally when  connected  with  other  events.  Thus 
Messi.  r  has  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  re- 
mark  that  the  cannon  announced  the  hippy 
return  of  peace  on  the  3d  of  October,  l&tfi, 
when  the  Moon,  Venus,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn, 
were  near  tlie  beautiful  star  in  tbe  Lion's  heart. 
We  ar-  no  longer  under  the  in  fine  rice  of 
opinions  which  attach  to  this  kind  of  ci.(  mn- 
stanccs  any  importance;  but  in  the  year  llttfi, 
astronomers  foretold  terrible  revolutions  in  run- 
sequence  of  the  conjunction  of  all  the  planets. 
M.  (Jaugergues  has  found  by  calculation,  thai 
on  the  15th  ot  September,  I  I8fi,  at  two  minutes 
alter  .*>,  .ill  the  planets  were  between  six  sijrr.s 
and  six  signs  and  ten  degrees  of  longitude. 
(History  of  Astron.  for  I  NIL) 

Conjunction,  in  grammar,  an  indeclina- 
ble word  or  particle,  which  serves  to  join  words 
and  sentences  together, and  thereby  snows  tbeii 
relation  or  dependence  upon  one  another.  See 
Grammar. 

CONJUNCTIVE.*,  (conjunctiva**  Lat.) 

1.  Closely  united :  not  in  use  (Shaktpeare). 

2.  (In  grammar.)  The  mood  of  a  verb,  ustJ 
subsequently  to  a  conjunction. 

(  own  nc  riVE  HBMttRANK.  In  anatomy. 
Membra iu  conjunctiva.  The  thin,  transps. 
rent,  delicate  ineaihrane  that  lines  the  internal 
superficies  of  one  eyelid,  and  is  reflected  from 
thence,  over  the  anterior  part  of  the  llttlb,  to 
the  tarsus  of  the  other  eyelid.  That  portion 
which  covers  the  transparent  cornea  cannot, 
without  meat  difficulty,  he  separated  from  it. 
Inflammation  of  this  membrane  is  called  oph- 
thalmia. 

CONJU'NCTIVBLY.«d  In  union  (Dr.). 
(  <  tNJU'NCTIVENESS.     (from  eo*j«»C- 

five.)  The  qnality  of  joining  <»r  uniting. 

CONJUNCTLY,  ad.   (from  conjunct.) 
Jointly  ;  together;  not  apart. 

CONJUNCTURE.  (conjuncture*  Kr.) 
1.  Combination  of  many  circumstances  (A". 
<'lnirl>x)  'J.  Occasion  ■  critical  time  (Clar.). 
li.  Mode  of  union;  connexion  (lluldtr).  i 
Consist  ncv  ( A".  Charh  *). 

(  ONJlTllA'TION.  .v.  (from  conjure.)  I. 
The  tornt  or  act  of  summoning  another  in  sotns 
sacred  name  (Shaktpeare).    2.  An  in.  , 
tion;  an  enchantment  (Sidney). 

Conjuration.  To  use  conjuration,  witch* 

craft,  6tc*  was  made  felony  by  the  1st  Jar.  I. 
c  \'J, ;  nut  that  superstitious  statute  lut- 
ing produced  many  pernicious  effects,  it  wi$ 
wisely  repealed  b*  the  9th  (ico.  II.  r.  5., 
wherein  it  is  enacted,  that  no  prosecution,  *u:t, 
or  proceeding,  shall  be  commenced  or  carnrd 
on  against  any  person  for  witchcraft,  sorcery, 
enchantment,  or  conjuration,  or  for  c barfing 
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another  with  any  such  offence,  in  any  court 
whatsoever.  But  by  the  same  statute,  if  any 
person  shall  pretend  to  exercise  or  use  any  kinil 
of  witchcraft,  sorcery,  enchantment,  or  con- 
juration, or  undertake  to  tell  fortunes,  or  pre- 
tend from  bis  skill  or  knowledge  in  any  occult 
or  crafty  science  to  discover  where  or  in  what 
manner  any  goods  or  chattels  supposed  to  have 
been  stolen  or  lost  may  be  fouud  ;  every  person 
so  offending,  being  convicted  on  indictment  or 
information,  shall  suffer  imprisonment  for  a 
rear  without  bail  or  mainprise ;  and  once  in 
each  quarter  of  the  year,  in  some  market-town 
oftbe  proper  county,upon  the  market-day  there, 
stand  openly  on  the  pillory  for  one  hour ;  and 
shall  also  (if  the  court  by  which  such  judg- 
ment shall  be  given  shall  think  fit)  be  obliged 
to  give  sureties  for  his  good  behaviour,  in  such 
snm  and  for  such  time  as  the  court  shall  judge 
proper,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
olfence ;  afid  in  such  case  shall  be  further 
imprisoned  till  such  sureties  shall  be  given.  4 
Hack.  60. 

To  CONJ  U'RE.  v.  a.  (conjure,  Latin.)  1 . 
To  summon  in  a  sacred  name  (Clarendon).  2. 
To  bind  many  by  an  oath  to  some  common 
design  (Milton).  3.  To  influence  by  magic; 
to  charm  :  pronounced  conjure  (K.  Charles). 

To  Co'njure.  v.  n.  To  practise  charms  or 
enchantments;  to  enchant  (Shakspeare). 

CO'NJURER.  *.  (from  conjure.)  1.  An  en- 
chanter (Donne).  2.  An  impostor  who  pre- 
tends to  secret  arts ;  a  cunning  man  (Prior). 
3.  A  man  of  shrewd  conjecture  (Jtddison). 

CONJU'KEMENT.*.  (from  conjure.)  Se- 
rious injunction ;  solemn  demand  (Stilton). 

COtfNARUS.  Ceylon  sumach.  In  bo- 
tany, a  genus  of  the  cfass  monadelphia,  order 
decandna.  Calyx  five-parted ;  petals  five ; 
style  one  ;  capsule  two-valved,  one-celled,  one- 
seeded.  Seven  species;  uatives  of  Asia  and 
Africa. 

CONNA'SCENCE.  s.  (con  and  nascor, 
Lat.)  1.  Common  birth;  community  of  birth. 
2.  The  act  of  uniting  or  growing  together. 

CONNA'TE.  a.  (from  con  and  not us,  Lat.) 
Uom  with  another  (South). 

Connate  leaf,  (folium  connatum).  In 
botany.  When  two  opposite  leaves  are  so 
united  at  their  bases  as  to  have  the  appearance 
of  one  leaf ;  as  in  the  garden  honeysuckle. 
This  term  is  applied  also  to  filaments  and  an- 
thers, united  into  one  body  ;  as  in  the  classes 
monadelphia  and  syngencsia. 

CONNA'TURXL.  a.  (con  and  natural.) 
1.  C ni ted  with  the  being;  connected  by  nature 
(basics).  2.  Participant  of  the  same  nature 
(Milton). 

CONNATURA'LITY.  s.  (from  connatu- 
ral.) Participation  of  the  same  nature  (Hale). 

CONN  A'TU  RALLY,  ad.  (from  connatu. 
rat.)  By  the  act  of  nature  ;  originally  (Hale). 

CONN  A'TU  HA  LNESS.*.  (from"co»n«/«- 
ral.)  Participation  of  the  same  nature ;  natural 
union  (Hale). 

CONNAUUHT,  oue  of  tlie  four  provinces 
of  Ireland,  having  Mu lister  on  the  S.  and  E. 
I'kter  and  part  of  the  ocean  on  the  N.  and 
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N.W.  Lcinster  on  the  E.  and  the  Atlantic 
ocean  on  the  W.  It  is  about  130  mile*  long, 
and  84  broad.  It  contains  one  archbishopric. 
5  bishoprics,  6  counties,  7  market  towns,  10 
boroughs,  and  330  parishes. 

To  CONNE'CT.  v.  a.  (connecto,  Utin.)  I. 
To  join  ;  to  link  ;  to  unite  (Boyle).  2.  To 
unite,  as  by  a  cement  (Locke.)  3.  To  join  in 
a  just  series  of  thought:  as,  the  author  con- 
nects his  reasons  well. 

To  Conne'ct.  v.  n.  To  cohere;  to  have 
just  relation  to  things  precedent  and  subse- 
quent. 

CONNECTICUT,  one  of  the  five  states 
of  New-England  in  North  America.  It  is  b2 
miles  long  aud  ">7  broad,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  bvMassachusetts,  on  the  E.  by  Rhode- 
Island,  on  the  W.  by  New- York,  and  on  the 
S.  by  the  Sound,  which  divides  it  from  I*ong 
Island.  Though  subject  to  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  in  their  seasons,  and  to  frequent 
sudden  changes,  this  country  is  very  healthful. 
It  is  the  most  populous,  in  proportion  to  its 
extent,  of  any  of  the  United  States.  Its  prin- 
cipal rivers  are  the  Connecticut,  the  Housa- 
tonik,  the  Thames,  and  their  respective 
branches.  It  contains  the  counties  ot  Hart- 
ford, New-Haven,  New  London,  Fairfield, 
Windham,  Litchfield,  Middlesex,  and  Tol- 
land. In  1700  its  inhabitant*  amounted  to 
237  1)46 

CON  N  E'CT  I V  ELY.  ad.  (from  connect.) 
In  conjunction  ;  in  union  ;  jointly. 

To  CONNE'X.  v.  a.  (connexum,  Lat.)  To 
join  or  link  together  (Philips). 

COXNE'XION.  v.  (from  connex.)  1. 
Union  ;  junction  (Attcrbury).  2.  Just  rela- 
tion to  something  precedent  or  subsequent; 
coherence  (Hlackmore). 

Connexion  of  iionek.  See  Anatomy 
and  Articulation. 

CONNEXIONS,  a  game  at  cards  played 
by  either  three  or  four  persons.  If  the  former 
number,  ten  cards  each  are  to  be  dealt  ;  if  the 
latter  only  eight  each,  which  are  dealt  in  the 
same  manner  as  at  whist,  and  bear  the  same 
import,  excepting  that  diamonds  are  here 
always  trumps. 

The  connexions  are  formed  as  follows  : 

1st  by  the  two  black  aces. 

2d— —  ace  of  spades  and  king  of  hearts. 

3d  ■  clubs  and  king  of  hearts. 

For  the  first  connexion  two  shillings  are  drawn 
from  the  pool ;  for  the  second,  one :  and  for 
the  third  aud  the  winner  of  the  majority  six- 
pence each.  These  sums  are  supposing  guineas 
staked ;  but  when  only  silver  is  pooled,  only 
pence  are  drawn. 

A  trump  played  in  any  round  where  there  is 
a  connexion  wins  the  trice,  otherwise  it  is 
gained  by  the  player  of  the  first  card  of  con- 
nexion,  and  after  a  connexion  any  following 
player  may  trump  without  incurring  a  revoke, 
and  also  whatsoever  suit  may  be  led,  the  person 
holding  a  card  of  connexion  is  at  liberty  to 
play  the  same,  but  the  others  must,  if  possible, 
folfow  suit,  unless  one  of  them  can  answer  tho 
connexion,  w  hich  should  be  d«»ne  in  preference. 
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No  money  can  be  drawn  till  the  hands  arc 
finished ;  then  the  possessors  of  the  connexion* 
arc  10  take  ti:si  according  to  precedence,  and 
those  limine  the  majority  of  I  rick*  take  last. 

I'OXXE'XIVE.  a  (from  connex.)  Having 
i  i  •  force  of  connexion  ;  conjunctive  (ff'atts). 

COXXICTA'TIVE.  #.    (from  tottnicto, 

L  'i".)  A  n  inking. 

COXXl'VAXTE.  v.  (from  connive.)  I. 
The  act  of  winking.  m»l  in  use.  -  Voluntary 
blindness;  pretended  igtiotaticc;  forbearance 
(South). 

'/'o  CON  X  I'VE,  p.  »  (romtieeo,  Lat.)  I. 
To  wink  (Spectator.)  2.  To  pretend  blind' 
tiejs  or  ignorance;  to  forbear;  to  pass  unecn- 

MIT." I  (  H  t£4  r*  ) 

COXX1VEXT.  In  botany,  converging; 
applied  either  to  the  corol  or  tin*  anthers. 

COXXOISSEUR,  a  French  term  much 
used,  of  late,  among  us :  it  literally  denotes  a 
person  well  versed  in  anything;  being  formed 
of  tin*  verb  connoitre,  to  know,  to  understand, 
Hence  it  comes  to  lie  used  in  our  language  for 
a  critic,  or  thorough  judge,  especially  in  mat- 
ters of  painting  ami  sculpture. 

('( >.\  M  Mi, a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Antrim,  with  a  bishop's  Bee.  Lat.  51.  5l) 
\.    Lou.  »*».  ti  E. 

To  CONNOTATE,  e.  a.  (ran  and  note, 
Latin.)  To  designate  something  beside  itself; 

to  implv  ;  to  inter  (Haat/UOltd). 

COXiXOTA'riOX.  k.  (from  connotate.) 
Implication  of  something  beside  itself  (Hale). 

T»  l  OXMl'  l  R  r.  a.  (<•'///  and  nota,  Lat.) 
To  imply  ;  to  betoken;  to  include  (South). 

<  OXM  'ltlAL. (connttbiali*%  Lat.)  Ma- 
trimonial :  nuptial ;  conjugal  (Pope.) 

COXO,  iii  commerce,  a  Florence  wine 
mi  isure  of  10  barrels,  each  barrel  being  about 
1 2  gallons. 

LOXOBEA.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
class  didynamia,  order  angiospermia.  Calyx 
live. i  it-it :  corol  two-lipped ;  capsule  one-celled ; 
four-vulved,  many-seeded.  One  species  oulv : 
an  herbaceous,  rrceping  plant  of  tiiiiana,  with 
axillary  one-flowered  pedum  ies :  the  colour  of 
the  Hon  its  blue. 

COXOCAIIPCS.  Button  tree.  A  genus 
of  the  rlasa  pentandria,  order  nionogyuia. 
Corol  with  five  petals  or  none;  calyx  campa* 
nulate;  seeds  naked,  solitary,  inferior ;  flowers 
mostly  aggregate.  Three  species;  natives  of 
the  \\  est  Indies.  One  a  shrub  procumbent, 
with  roundish  leases,  without  petals.  The 
oilier  two  tall  trees,  one  with  alternate  and  one 
with  opposite  leaves:  this  last  is  railed  by  the 
Carihbces  white-mangroi  e. 

COXOID,  is  a  figure  resembling  a  cone, 
rxcepl  that  the  slant  sides  from  the  base  to  the 
vertex  are  not  straight  lines  as  in  the  cone,  but 
curved.  It  is  generated  by  the  revolution  ofa 
conic  section  about  its  axis;  and  it  is  therefore 
threefold,  answering  to  the  three  section*  ol  the 
cone,  viz.  the  Elliptical  Conoid,  or  spheroid, 
the  Hyperbolic  Conoid,  and  the  Parabolic 
Conoid. 

[fa  conoid  be  cut  by  a  plane  in  any  position, 
the  lection  will  he  ot  the  figure of  *omc  one  of 


the  conic  sections  :  and  all  parallel  sections,  of 
the  s;tnie  conoid,  are  like  and  similar  figure! 
When  the  section  of  the  solid  returns  into  it* 
self,  it  is  an  ellipse  ;  which  is  always  the  rase 

in  the  sections  of  the  spheroid,  except  when  it 
is  perpendicular  to  the  axis;  which  position  i* 
also  to  he  excepted  in  the  other  solids,  the  sec- 
tion being  always  a  circle  in  that  position.  In 
the  parabolic  conoid,  tin*  section  is  alwa\s.m 
ellipse,  except  when  it  is  parallel  to  the  axi* 
And  in  the  hyperbolic  conoid,  the  section  is  an 
ellipse,  when  Its  axis  makes  with  the  avis  of 
the  solid,  an  ancle  greater  than  that  uiaile  by 
the  s.iid  axe  of  the  solid  and  the  asymptote  of 
the  generating  hyperbola;  the  section  bein? 
an  hyperbola  in  all  other  cases,  but  when  those 
angles  are  equal,  and  then  it  is  a  parabola. 

Hilt  when  the  section  is  parallel  to  the  turd 
axis,  it  is  of  the  same  kind  with,  and  similar  to, 
the  generating  plane  itself;  that  is,  the  section 
parallel  to  the  axis,  in  the  spheroid,  is  an  ellipse 
similar  to  the  generating  ellipse :  in  the  para- 
bolic conoid  it  is  a  parabola,  similar  to  the 
generating  one;  and  in  the  hyperbolic  conoid, 
it  is  an  hyperbola  similar  to  the  am  era  ting  ""»* 

The  section  through  the  axis,  which  i*  the 
generating  plane,  is  in  the  spheroid  the  greatest 
of  the  parallel  sections,  but  in  the  hypcrboloid 
it  is  the  least,  and  in  the  paraboloid  thus* 
parallel  sections  are  all  equal. 

The  analogy  of  the  sections  of  the  hyper- 
boloid  to  those  of  the  cone,  are  very  remarkable, 
all  the  three  conic  sections  being  formed  by 
cutting  an  hvpcrboloid  in  the  same  positions  a* 
the  cone  is  cut.  Thus,  let,  an  hyperbola  anl 
its  asymptote  be  revolved  together  about  the 
transverse  axis,  the  former  describing  anhv  per- 
boloid,  and  the  latter  a  cone  circumscribing 
it:  then  let  it  be  supposed  that  they  are  both 
cut  by  one  plane  in  any  position  :  so  shall  the 
two  sections  be  like,  similar,  ami  concentric 
figures:  that  is,  if  the  plane  cut  both  the  sides 
of  each,  the  sections  will  be  concentric  and 
similar  ellipses;  but  if  the  cutting  plane  be 
parallel  to  the  asymptote,  or  to  the  side  of 
the  cone,  the  sections  will  be  parabolas;  and 
in  all  other  positions,  the  sections  will  be 
similar  and  concentric  hyperbola.  (  HhUuh's 
M'ttlt.  Diet.) 

COXOl'illCAL.  a.  (from  conoid.)  Ap- 
proaehing  to  a  conic  form. 

COXOX,  a  famous  general  of  Athens,  son 
of  Timotheus,  was  made  governor  of  all  the 
islands  of  the  Athenians,  and  was  defeated  it 
a  naval  battle  by  Lysander,  near  the  /Egosopo- 
tamos.  He  retired  in  voluntary  banishment 
to  Evagoras  king  of  Cyprus,  and  afterwards  to 

Ai  taxerxes  king  of  Persia,  by  whose  assistance 
he  freed  his  country  from  slavery.  He  defeated 
the  Spat  tans  near  Cnidos,  in  an  engagement 
where  IVander,  the  enemy's  admiral,  was  kill- 
ed. By  his  means  the  Athenians  fortified  their 
city  with  a  strong  wall,  and  attempted  to  re- 
cover Ionia  and  .  Kolia.  He  was  pcrftdioasljr 
bet  raved  by  a  Persian,  and  died  in  prison.  IVt'- 
li*VA.  '(('.  AVp.  6cC.)  2.  A  tireek  astronomer 
of  Si imos,  who  was  intimate  with  Archimedes 

and  flourished  237  years  B.C.  (CataU.  Fir?.) 
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3.  A  Grecian  mythologist,  in  tlie  age  of  Julius 
Ciesar,  who  wrote  a  book  which  contained  10 
fables,  still  extant. 

CONOPEA.  SeeCoxoBEA. 

CONOPEUM.  (from  a  fly.)  A  sort 

of  net- work  made  by  the  ancients  to  keep 
away  flies. 

CONOPS.  In  zoology,  a  genus  of  the  class 
insecta,  order  diptera.  Mouth  with  a  pro- 
jecting, geniculate  proboscis  ;  antennas  cla- 
vate  and  pointed  at  the  end.  These  insects 
extract  blood  and  other  juices  from  animals. 
The  genus  comprises  twenty-two  species,  thus 
conveniently  bisected: 

A.  Sucker  geniculate  near  the  base,  with  a 
single  valved  abbreviated  sheath  inclosing 
a  single  bristle. 

B.  Sucker  geniculate  at  the  base  and  middle, 
the  sheath  with  two  equal  valves.  The 
following  are  the  two  chief  species : 

1.  C.  macrocephale.  Blue-black,  four  of 
the  segments  of  the  abdomen  edged  with 
yellow ;  thorax  variegated.  Found  largely  in 
the  meadows  of  our  owncountry  and  of  Europe 
generally,  and  offering  some  resemblance  to  a 
wasp. 

2.  C.  ferruginea.  Ferrnginous ;  abdomen 
cylindrical  incurved:  front  yellowish.  In- 
habits Europe  generally  ;  and  in  the  autumn 
troublesome  to  horses  and  other  quadrupeds. 

CONOSPERMUM.  In  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  class  tetrandria,  order  monogynia."  Calyx- 
less  ;  corol  one-petallcd,  ringent,  bearing  the 
stamens ;  the  upper  lip  vaulted  lower,  three 
cleft ;  stigma  obtuse ;  seeds  single,  naked, 
crowned  with  down.  One  species  only ;  a 
rigid  Australasian  shrub,  with  scattered  leaves, 
aud  spiked  flowers. 

To  CONQUA'SSATE.  v.  a.  (conauasso, 
Lat.)  To  shake ;  to  agitate ;  not  in  use  (Harv.). 

CONQUASSA'TION.  *.  (from  conquas- 
Mate.)  Agitation;  concussion. 

To  CONQUER,  v.a.  (conquerir,  French.) 

1.  To  gain  by  conquest ;  to  win  (Pope).  "I. 
To  overcome ;  to  subline  (Smith).  3.  To 
surmount ;  to  overcome ;  as,  he  conquered  his 
reluctance. 

To  Co'nqukr.  v.  n.  To  get  the  victory  ;  to 
overcome  (Decay  of  Piety). 

CO'NQL'ERABLE.  a.  (from  conquer.) 
Possible  to  be  overcome  (South). 

CO'NQUEROR.  *.  (from  conquer.)  I.  A 
man  that  has  obtained  a  victory;  a  victor 
(Shakspeare).  2.  Une  that  subdues  and  ruins 
countries  (Milton). 

CO'NQU EST.  * .  (conq ueste,  French.)  1 . 
The  act  of  conquering  ;  subjection  (Duvies). 

2.  Acquisition  by  victory  ;  thing  gained.  3. 
Victory;  success"  in  arms  (Addison). 

CONSANGUINEOUS,  a.  (consangui- 
•em,  Latin.)  Near  of  kin ;  of  the  same  blood  ; 
related  by  birth,  not  affined  (Shakspeare.) 

CONSANGUINITY,  the  relation  subsist- 
ing between  persons  of  the  same  blood,  or  who 
are  sprung  from  the  same  root. 

Consanguinity  terminates  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh  degree,  except  in  the  succession  of  the 
crown,  in  which  case  it  is  continued  to  infinity. 
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Marriage  is  prohibited  by  the  church  to  the 
fourth  degree  of  consanguinity  inclusive;  but 
by  the  law  of  nature,  consanguinity  is  no  ob- 
stacle to  marriage,  except  in  the  direct  line. 

The  civilians  call  fratrcs  consanguinei, 
those  born  of  the  same  father,  in  opposition  to 
fratres  uterini,  who  arc  only  born  of  the  same 
mother.  It  is  the  common  opinion  that  the 
former  was  not  allowed  to  complain  of  an  in- 
officious testament,  that  is,  of  being  disinhe- 
rited without  cause,  except  from  the  turpitude 
of  the  person  appointed  heir  in  their  place. 

CONS  ARC  I  NATION,  s.  (from  consar- 
cino,  Latin.)  The  act  of  paiching  together. 

CONSCIENCE.  $.  (coiucientia,  Latin.)  1. 
The  faculty  by  which  we  judge  of  the  goodness 
or  wickedness  of  ourselves  (Spenser).  2.  Jus- 
tice ;  the  estimate  of  conscience  (Swift).  3. 
Consciousness;  knowledge  ofourown  thoughts 
or  actions  (Hooker).  4.  Real  sentiment ;  pri- 
vate thoughts  (Clarendon).  5.  Scruple  ;  prin- 
ciple of  action  (Taylor).  6.  Reason ;  reason- 
ableness (S'cift). 

We  must  beware  how  we  confound  the 
terms  consciousness  and  conscience;  for  though 
in  a  lax  sense  one  may  sometimes  be  used  tor 
the  other,  and  though  the  Latin  include  them 
both  in  the  word  conscientia  ;  yet  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  difference  between  them  in  strict 
language.    Consciousness  is  confined  to  the 
actions  of  the  mind,  being  nothing  else  than 
that  knowledge  of  itself,  which  is  inseparable 
from  every  thought  and  voluntary  motion  of 
the  soul.  Conscience  extends  to  all  our  actions 
bodily  as  well  as  mental.    Consciousness  is  the 
knowledge  of  the  existence,  conscience  of  the 
moral  nature  of  actions.    Consciousness  is  the 
province  of  metaphysics,ro;j«cic;»rcof  morality. 
Conscience,  as  defined  by  Mr.  Grove,  M  is  a 
man's  reason  or  understanding,  considered  in 
the  relations  it  bears  to  his  actions,  in  their 
moral   nature,  and  most  important  conse- 
quences."   Or  it  is  a  secret  testimony  or  judg- 
ment of  the  soul  whereby  it  gives  its  approba- 
tion to  things  it  does  that  are  naturally  good, 
and  reproaches  itself  for  those  that  aie  evil. 
As  the  objects  of  conscience  are  human  actions 
considered  in  their  moral  nature,  by  which  it 
is  distinguished  from  common  or  worldly  pru- 
dence, which  looks  not  to  the  internal  beauty 
or  turpitude  of  actions,  but  to  their  influence 
on  the  quiet  and  happiness  of  this  life,  and 
the  welfare  of  society.    Conscience,  says  Mr. 
Grove,  has  a  double  respect ;  one  of  them  more 
immediately  to  those  practical  principles  by 
which  it  guides  its  judgment  of  all  actions,  the 
other  to  actions  themselves.    In  the  former 
respect  it  is  called  synteresis,  the  repository  of 
moral  principles  and  rules,  a  kind  of  jurispru- 
dence or  guardian,  and  interpreter  of  the  law. 
In  relation  to  actions  themselves,  if  they  are 
not  yet  done,  it  is  a  preceptor  or  monitor,  com- 
mands the  doings  or  forbearance  of  the  action, 
persuades  to  it,  if  good,  and  dissuades  from  it, 
if  evil.    If  they  are  done,  it  is  a  witness,  which 
may  beexprewed  by  syncidesis,  a  knowledge  of 
the  fact ;  a  judge  whose  acts  are  comprehended 
in  the  term  crisis,  pronouncing  the  action  to 
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Ik  well  or  ill  il.nn',  conformable  to  law,  or 
the  contrary,  ami  a  rrtcarder,  filling  si  man 
w  itki  satisfaction  and  hope  when  lie  lias  dis- 
charged hi*  dntv  :  with  remorse,  anil  shame, 
and  tear,  after  he  hath  done  what  he  ou^ht  not. 
Mural  Philos,  vol.  ii.  p.  10. 

(  OXSCIE'XTTOI  >.^.(t'r..m*  o>/.vr /, /,<  -.) 
Scrupulous;  exactly  juft  (t*  Estrange), 

COXSt  I  K'.NTh  H  >  LY.  off.  According  to 
the  direction  of  conscience  ( V Extranet ). 

COXSClEOTIOCSXESS.  a.  (from  co». 
*.  irntimi ».)  Exactness  of  justice  ;  tenderness 
ot  i  on-.,  ii'isce  ( l.ix'k' ). 

CO'XSCIOXAHLB.  a.  (from  const  ience.) 
Reasonable;  just  (Sshakxpeare). 

nyXSriOXABMSXESS.  *.  (from  com- 
.««  itnml.lt  .)  Equity;  reasonableness, 

t  O'XM  loXA'RLY  at!,  (from  contviou* 
ahl*  )  Reasonable  ;  justly  (7«y/or). 

CO'NSCIOl'S.  a. (eoiuc/t/^ "  Latin.)  I.  Kit- 
dowcd  with  the  power  of  knowing  oue*s  own 
thoughts  and  art:. .us  ( BentlcyY  '2.  Knowing 
from  memory  (Dry  den),  '.i.  Admitted  to  the 
knou  Ird^cof  any  thing  (  li>  ntli  //).  I.  Rearing 
witness  by  the  dictate  of  conscience  to  any 
thing  (Clarendon). 

(  u'XSCHH  SLY.  ad.  With  knowledge  of 
one's  own  actions. 

CO'XSCTOISXESS.  *.(i>om  consriou*.) 
I.  The  perception  of  what  passes  in  a  man's 
own  mind  (ft'oft*).  '2.  Internal  sense  of  guilt, 
or  innocence  (P"f>< ).    See  Conscience. 

CONSCRIPT,  iii  Roman  antiquity,  an  ap. 
pcliation  given  to  the  senators  of  Rome,  who 
were  called  conscript  fathers,  on  account  of 
their  names  being  all  entered  in  one  register. 

t  ii.Nsrmi'Ts  also  denote  men  raised  to  re- 
cruit the  Imperial  and  French  arini  -s. 

COXSCRI'PTIOX. «.  (eorttn  ijitio,  Latin.) 
An  enrolling  or  registering. 

To  CO'XSBCRATB.  r.  «.  (r««*cero,  Lat.) 
I.  To  make  sacred  :  to  appropriate  to  sactcd 
uses  (Hi  hints).  2.  To  dedicate  inviolable  lo 
seme  p.u  t:rularpurposr,ni  pei  vm  (  XttUiVCm). 
3.  To  ration! ye. 

Co'vskcrate.  a.  Consecrated  :  sat  red  ;  de- 
voted ;  dedicated  (Drayton). 

C<  f'XSEf  'RATER.  *.  (from  ro*f*<  rntie.) 
One  that  perform*  the  rile*  by  which  any  thing 
is  devovd  lo  sai  led  purposes  (.ttfryliurtf). 

i  t  >XS  E<  15  A  TIOX\  the  act  of  devoting  any 
I  In  no  to  the  service  and  worship  ofli.nl.  The 
Mosawal  law  ordained,  that  all  the  tirst-hoin, 
hoth  ot  man  and  beast,  should  be  sanctified  or 
consecrated  to  (iod.    We  find  also,  that  Joshua 
consecrated  the  (iihcon'ites,  as  Solomon  and 
David  did  the  Xethinims,  to  the  sen  ice  of  the 
temple  ;  and  that  the  Hebrews  sometimes  con- 
seriated  their  fields  and  cattle  tothe  Lord, alter 
which  they  were  no  longer  in  their  power. 
Among  the  ancient  Christian',  the  consecra- 
tion of  churches  was  performed  with  a  great 
deal  of  pious  solemnity.  The  Romanists  lia\e 
a  great  deal  of  fopperv  in  the  ceremonies  of 
consecration  ;  which  they  bestow  mi  almost 
everything,  «s  hells,  candles,  hooks,  water, 
oil,  Ashes,  palms,  swords,  banners,  pictures, 
rrus>e>,  ..n  mu.  dei's,  roses, children's  clouts, kc. 


In  England  churches  have  been  always  con «.«. 
crated  with  particular  ceremonies,  the  form  at 
which  Has  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  bishop. 
That  ohscrved  by  bishop  Laud,  in  consecrating 
Sr.  Catherine  (  reed  church,  in  London,  gave 
great  offence.  See  Towgood's  Letters,  and 
Land's  Trial. 

Consecration  is  particularly  used  for  the 
benediction  of  the  elements  in  the  euoharisf. 

Consecration,  among  medalists,  is  tie* 
ceremony  of  the  apotheosis  of  an  emperor,  ul 
his  translation  into  heaven  and  icceptimi 
among  the  god$.  On  medals  the  consecration 
is  often  thus  represented:  on  one  side  is tbr 
emperor's  head,  crowned  with  laurel,  some- 
times  veiled  ;  and  the  inscription  gives  him  the 
title  of  iii'  /'*  :  and  on  the  reverse  is  a  temple,  .t 
bustum,  an  altar,  or  an  eagle  taking  it*  flight 
towards  heaven,  either  from  off  the  altar,  or 
from  a  rippus. 

CO'\SK(  I'AKY.  (from  conieeteriw, 
Lat.)  Consequent ;  consequential  (Hratrn). 

(  o'\  sect  art.  s.  I  deduction  from  premises . 

cons,  queiire  ;  cotollarv  (ft'oodn'ird). 

C'OXSECI 'TIO.V*  *.  (consrcitio,  Latin  ) 
I.  Train  of  consequences ;  chain  of  deduction* 
(H'i/<),  2.  Succession  (Newton).  3. (In  as- 
tronomy.)  The  mouth  of  eottstcutioni  is  the 
spare  between  one  conjunction  of  the  mooil 
w  ith  the  --nil  unto  another  (Ifiotcn). 

t'o.Nsci  i  i  ion,  in  the  composition  of 
music,  is  when  two  or  more  similar  intervals, 
or  distances  from  the  moving  bass,  follow  each 
Other;  either  in  one  part,  as  the  tenor  re- 
latively to  the  bass,  or  mote.  Suppose,  to  the 
bass  iii  C,  is  set  the  tenor  in  C,  and  the  counter- 
tenor in  E ;  the  next  note  of  the  bass  being  I). 
the  tenoi  ii,  and  counter-tenor  I):  here  there 
is  a  consecution  of  octaves  between  the  upper 
parts  and  the  bass,  which,  according  to  S'.mr 
authors,  is  not  to  he  allowed,  neither  is  the 
consecutions  of  fifths  allowable:  but  that  o*. 
m  ij  o  thirds  and  minor  sixths  is  allowed.  It 
is  now  most  common  to  restrain  the  accepta- 
tion and  rules  of  consecution  lo  each  separate 
part  as  compared  with  the  bass. 

CO.XSFM  L"TlV8.«r.  (eon*eemtif%Vt.)  I. 
Following  in  train  :  successive  (Arbv(hnot).  '2 
Consequential :  regularly  succeeding (Lorkt). 

ybKIXSE'JiJiXA'rtS.  v.  «.  (eon4cmLo% 

Latin.)  To  sow  different  seeds  together. 

(  <  JXSE'XSH  >X.  *.(cv>w,v*  M.«io,Lat.)  Agree- 
ment ;  accord  ( Uentleu) 

COXSK'AT".  *.  (toHxcniUS,  Latin.)  LThr 
act  of  yielding  «m  consenting  (AT.  Charlf*).  - 
Concord;  agreement;  accord  (Cotettlf).  3. 
Ctdierence  with:  correspondence  (•Wt7/<»»). 
f.  Joint  operation  (Pope). 

T'>  Consent,  v.  n.  (run sentio,  Latin).  I. 
To  lie  of  the  same  mind  ;  to  agree  (Milton) 
'2  To  CO-operate  to  the  same  end.  3.  To  yield: 
to  allow  ;  to  ailmit  ((lent sis), 

(  onsent  of  carts.  In  physiology,  the 
same  as  sympathy.     See  SYMPATHY. 

COX  SEX  T.V.N  BO(  S.  a.  (contentancnt. 
Lat  )  Agreeable  to?  consistent  with  (Ham). 

COXSKNTA'NEOl'SLY.  ad.  Agreeably; 
consistently  :  suitably  (R-njlc). 
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CONSENTA'NEOUSNESS. s.  (from  con- 
sentaneous.)   Agreement;  consistence. 

CONSENTJES,  the  name  which  the  Romans 
gave  to  the  Dii  ma  jorum  gentium.  The 
word  signifies  consenticntes,  that  is,  consent* 
in?  to  the  deliberations  of  Jupiter's  council. 

CONSE'NTIENT.  a.  {consentient,  Lat.) 
Agreeing  ;  united  in  opinion. 

CONSEQUENCE.  *.  (consequential  Lat.) 
I.  That  w  hich  follows  from  any  cause  or  prin- 
ciple. 2.  Event ;  effect  of  a  cause  (Milton), 
li.  Deduction ;  conclusion  (Decay  of  Piety). 

4.  The  last  proposition  uf  a  syllogism  (Prior). 

5.  Concatenation  of  causes  and  effects  (South). 

6.  Influence;  tendency  (Hammond).  /.  Im- 
portance ;  moment  (Swijt). 

CONSEQUENT,  a.  (consequent*  Latin.) 
1.  Following  hv  rational  deduction.  2.  Fol- 
lowing as  the  effect  of  a  cause  (Locke). 

Co'nsbqi  ext.  *.  1.  Consequence  ;  that 
which  follows  from  previous  propositions 
(Hooker).  2.  Effect ;  that  which  follows  an 
acting  cause  (Davies). 

Consequent  op  a  ratio,  the  latter  of  tiie 
two  terms  of  a  ratio;  or  that  to  which  the  an- 
tecedent i»  referred. 

CONSEQUENTLY,  in  astronomy,  is  op- 
posed to  antecedentia;  and  a  motion'in  conae- 

ritia  is  a  motion  in  the  order  of  the  signs  of 
zodiac. 

CONSEQUENTIAL.  a.(from  consequent.) 
I.  Produced  by  the  necessary  concatenation  of 
effects  or  causes  (Prior).  2.  Conclusive  (Hale). 

CONSEQUENTIALLY,  ad.  1.  With  just 
deduction  of  consequences;  with  right  cor:- 
uexion  of  ideas  (Addison).  2.  Hv  consequence ; 
eventual  I  v  (Smith).  3.  In  a  regular  series  (sid). 

CONSEQUENT! ALNESS.  *.  (from  con- 
sequential.) Regular  consecution  oi  discourse. 
CONSEQUENTLY,  ad.  (from  consequent). 

1.  By  consequence;  necessarily  (Woodward). 

2.  Inconsequence;  pursuant!  v  (South). 
CO'NSEQUENTNESS.  s.  (from  conse- 
quent.)   Regular  connexion  of  propositions 

CONSERVA.  (conserva,  from  conscrvo,  to 
keep.)  In  medicine, a  conserve.  A  composition 
of  some  recent  vegetable  and  sugar,  beat  toge- 
ther into  a  uniform  mass  of  the  consistence  of 
honey  ;  as  conserve  of  hips,  orange  peel,  &c. 

Co.vsebva  absinth!!  MABITIMI.  For  its 
virtues,  see  Absinthum  maritimum. 

Conserva  ari.  This  is  occasionally  exhi- 
bited as  a  stimulant  and  diuretic. 

Conserva  aurantm  iiispalensis.  This 
is  well  calculated  to  form  the  basis  of  a  tonic 
and  stomachic  conserve,  and  may  be  given 
alone,  as  possessing  such  qualities. 

Consekva  cvnosbati.  Conserve  of  hips  : 
is  cooling  and  adstringent ;  it  is  seldom  given 
alone,  but  mostly  joined  to  some  other  medi- 
cine in  the  form  of  linctus  or  electuary. 

Conserva  LtJJULJB.  This  preparation  of 
wood  sorrel  possesses  sub-acid,  cooling  and 
antiseptic  qualities. 

Conserva  mentii.e.  This  preparation  of 
mint  is  given,  occasionally,  as  a  stomachic  in 
sickness  and  weakness  of  the  stomach. 
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Conserva  pruni  sylvestris.  Astringent 
virtues  are  ascribed  to  this  medicine,  which 
is  now  seldom  used  but  amongst  private 
formulae. 

Conserva  ros,*.  This  composition  affords 
a  very  excellent  wav  of  exhibiting  roses ;  rubbed 
down  with  water,  it  forms  an  excellent  drink, 
with  some  lemon  juice,  in  hamiorrhagic  com- 
plaints; it  may  also  be  given  with  vitriolated 
zinc  in  form  of  an  electuarv. 

Conserva  scill.e.  This  preparation  of 
squills  affords  an  excellent  basis  for  an  elec- 
tuary, possessing  expectorant  and  diuretic  qua- 
lities. 

CONSE'RV A  BLE.  a.  (from  conservo, 
Latin.)    Capable  of  being  kept. 

CONSE'KVANCY.  s.  Courts  held  by  the 
lord  mayor  of  London  for  the  preservation  of 
the  fishery  on  the  river  Thames  are  called 
Courts  of  Conservancy. 

CONSERVATION.  *.  (ron*rrr«rio,  Lat.) 
I.  The  act  of  preserving;  continuance;  pro- 
tection (Woodward)  2.  Preservation  from 
corruption  (Huron). 

CONSERVATIVE,  a.  (from  conservo. 
Latin.)  Having:  the  power  of  opposing  dimi- 
nution or  injury  (Peacham). 

CONSERVATOR,  an  officer  ordained  for 
the  security  and  preservation  of  the  privileges 
of  some  cities  and  communities,  having  a  com- 
mission to  judge  of  and  determine,  the  differ- 
ences among  them. 

In  most  catholic  universities  there  arc  two 
conservators :  one  of  whom  decides  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  regents,  students,  &c.  and 
the  other  takes  cognizance  of  spiritual  matters 
between  ecclesiastics  :  the  former  is  called  con- 
servator of  royal  privileges,  or  those  granted 
by  kings ;  the  latter  is  called  the  conservator  of 
apostolical  privileges,  or  those  granted  by 
the  pope. 

Conservator  of  the  peace,  in  our 
ancient  customs,  a  person  who  had  a  special 
charge  to  keep  the  king's  peace.  The  cham- 
berlain of  Chester  is  still  a  conservator  in  that 
county:  and  petty  constables  are,  by  the  com- 
mon law,  conservators,  &c.  of  the  king's 
peace. 

Conservator  op  the  truce  op  safe- 
conducts,  an  officer  formerly  appointed  by 
the  king's  letters  patent,  whose  business  it 
was  to  make  enquiry  of  all  offerees  committed 
against  the  king's  truce  and  safe-conducts  up- 
on the  main  seas  out  of  the  liberties  of  the 
cinque-ports. 

CONSERVATOUIOS  are  musical  schools 
established  for  the  instruction  of  children  in 
music.  There  are  four  of  these  at  Venice,  de- 
signed for  the  education  of  girls,  and  three  at 
Naples  for  the  instruction  of  boys. 

CONSERVATORY.  *.  (from  conservo, 
Latin.)  A  place  where  any  thing  is  kept  in  a 
manner  proper  to  its  peculiar  nature  (tf'ood.). 

Conservatory,  a.  Having  a  preservative 
quality. 

7'oCONSE'RVE.  v.  a.  (conservo,  Latin.) 
1.  To  preserve  without  loss  or  detriment.  2. 
To  candy  or  pickle  fruit. 
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Conse'rve.  *.  (from  the  verb.)  1.  A  sweet- 
meat made  of  the  inspissated  juices  of  fruit 
(Dennis).  2.  A  conservatory,  not  usual 
(Ecelt/n).    See  Conserv.%. 

CONSE'RVER.  *.  (from  conserve.)  1.  A 
layer  up  ;  a  repositer  (Hayward).  2.  A  pre- 
parer  of  conserves. 

CONSE'SSION.  *.  (conscssio,  Latin.)  A 
sitting  together. 

COXSE'SSOR.  *.  (Latin.)  One  that  sits 
with  others. 

To  COXSI'DER.  v.  a.  (comidero,  Latin.) 
1.  To  think  upon  with  care;  to  ponder;  to 
examine;  to  sift;  to  study  (Spectator).  2. 
To  take  into  the  view;  not  to  omit  in  the  exa- 
mination (Tan pit  ).  3  To  have  regard  to  ; 
to  respect  (Hebrew s).  4.  To  requite  ;  to  re- 
ward one  for  his  trouble  (Shakspeare). 

To  Consider  v.  «.  1.  To  think  maturely 
(Isaiah).  2.  To  deliherate ;  to  work  in  the 
wind  (Stcift).  3.  To  doubt:  to  hesitate  (Sh.). 

COXSI'DER  A  RLE.  a.  (from  consider.) 

1.  Worthy  of  consideration  ;  worthy  of  regard 
and  attention  (Tiilotxon).  2.  Respectable  ; 
above  neglect  (Sprat),  o.  Important;  valua- 
ble (Addison).  4.  More  than  little  ;  a  middle 
sense  between  little  and  meat  (Clarendon). 

COXSI'DERAIILENESK.  s.  (from  consi- 
derable.) Importance;  dignity;  moment; 
value:  desert  ;  a  claim  to  notice  (Boyle). 

CONSIDERABLY,  ad.  (from  consider- 
able.)  I  n  a  decree  deserving  notice  (Hoscom.). 

2.  H  i tli  importance;  importantlv  (Pope). 
CONSI'DERANCE.  *.  (from  consider.) 

Consideration ;  reflection  (Shafcspeare). 

CONSIDERATE,  a.  (consideratus,  Lat.) 
1.  Serious;  prudent;  not  rash (Tillotson).  2. 
Having  respect  to  ;  regardful  (U.  of  Piety). 

3.  Moderate;  not  rigorous. 
CONSl'DERAl  ELY.  ad.  (from  consider- 
ate.) Calmly;  coollv  ;  prudentlv  (llacon). 

COXSI'DERATftX ESS.  s.  (from  consi- 
derate.)   Prudence ;  calm  deliberation, 

COXSIDERA'TIOX.  *.  (from  consider.) 
1.  The  act  of  considering  ;  mental  view;  re- 
gard; notice  (Locke).  2.  Mature  thought; 
prudence  (Sidney).  3.  Contemplation  ;  medi- 
tation  (Sid.icy).  4.  Importance  ;  claim  to  no- 
tice;  worthiness  of  regard  (Addison).  5. 
Equivalent ;  compensation  (Hay).  (».  Motive 
of  action  ;  influence  (Clarendon).  7.  Reason  ; 
ground  of  concluding  (Hooker.) 

Consideration,  in  law,  the  material  cause 
or  ground  of  a  contract,  without  which  the 
party  contracting  would  not  he  hound.  Con- 
sideration in  contracts,  is  something  given  in 
exchange,  something  that  is  mutual  and  reci- 
procal ;  as  money  given  for  ^oods  sold,  work 
performed  for  wages.  And  a  consideration  of 
some  sort  or  other  is  so  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  forming  a  contract,  that  a  nudum  pactum, 
or  agreement  to  do  or  pay  any  thing  on  one 
Hide,  without  any  compensation  on  the  other, 
is  totally  void  in  law  ;  and  a  man  cannot  be 
Compelled  to  perform  it.  A  consideration  is 
necesr-    *•»  create  a  debt. 

**  '''EH.  s.    A  man  of  reflection; 
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CONSIDERING.  (A  kind  of  conjanr- 
tion.)    If  allowance  be  made  for  (Spectator). 

To  COXSIMi.V  v.  a.  (contigno,  J*atin.)  I. 
To  give  to  anotlier  any  thing  in  a  formal  way. 
to  transfer  (South).  '  2.  To  appropriate  :  r  » 
quit  for  a  certain  purpose  (Drydeu).  3.  Tj 
commit ;  to  entrust  (Addison). 

To  Consi'gn.  i'.  n.  I.  To  yield  ;  to  submit : 
not  in  use  (Shafcspeare).  2".  To  sign  ;  to  run- 
sent  to:  obsolete  (Shafcspeare). 

CONSIGNATION.  ».  (from  confirm  )  I. 
The  act  of  consigning  (Taylor).  2.  The  act 
of  signing  (Tat/lor). 

COXSl'liXMENT.  *.  (from  ro;i*»>ir.)  I. 
The  act  of  consigning.  2.  Tbe  writing  by 
which  any  tbimr  is  consigned. 

COXSI'MILAR.  a.  (from  consimitis,  Lat.) 
Having  one  common  resemblance* 

To  CONSIST,  v.  a.  (consixto,  Latin.)  I. 
To  subsist ;  not  to  perish  (Colostianf).  2.  To 
continue  fixed,  without  dissipation  (ffrcrctr  V 

3.  To  be  comprised  :  to  be  contained  (/f'altk). 

4.  To  be  composed  (Burnet).  5.  To  have  )**n 
concurrently  ;  to  coexist  (Bramhall).  6.  To 
agree  ;  not  to  oppose  (Clarendon). 

CONSISTENCE.  Consistency.  *.(co*.- 
sistentia,  low  Latin.)  I.  State  with  resprcl 
to  material  existence  (Bacon).  2.  Degree  t>: 
denseness  or  rarity  (Arbuthnot).  3.  Subs'anrr ; 
form  ;  make  (South).  4.  Durable  or  la>tiof 
state  (Locke).  5.  Agreement  with  itself,  or 
with  any  other  thing;  cougruity  ;  uniforinitv 
(Addison),  (i.  A  state  in  which  things  conti- 
nue for  some  rime  at  a  stand  (Chamber*}. 

CONSISTENT.*,  (consistent,  Iwit.n.)  I 
Not  contradictory  ;  not  opposed  (South).  2. 
Firm;  not  fluid  (ff'oodtcard). 

CONSISTENTLY,  ad.  \Yitbout  contra- 
diction: agreeably  (Broome). 

CONSLSTO'RIAL.  a.  (from  cnn*isf.rt,  ) 
Relating  to  the  ecclesiastical  court  (Ayl'jF'). 

CON  SI  STORY,  (consistoriom),  signifies  * 
much  as  pra'torium,  a  tribunal :  itlscommoidj 
used  for  a  council-house  of  ecclesiastical  per- 
sons, or  place  of  justice  in  the  spiritual  court; 
a  session  or  assembly  of  prelates.  And  every 
archbishop  and  bishop  ot  every  diocese  barb  * 
consistory  court  held  before  his  chancellor  or 
commissary  in  bis  cathedral  church,  or  otfVt 
convenient  place  of  his  diocese,  for  ecclesiasti- 
cal causes.  The  bishop's  chancellor  is  lb* 
judge  of  his  court,  supposed  to  be  skilled  in 
the  civil  and  canon  law  ;  and  in  placet  of  tar 
diocese  far  remote  from  the  bishop  s  consistory, 
the  bishop  appoints  a  commissary  toju.l^e  is 
all  causes  within  a  certain  district,  and  ..  re- 
gister to  enter  his  decrees,  Sec. 

Consistory,  at  Rome,  denotes  tbe  cotlrgf 
of  cardinals,  or  the  pope's  senate  and  council 
before  whom  judiciary  causes  are  pleaded.  IV 
Cange  derives  the  word  from  conrisionum : 
i.e.  focus  ubi  consistitur  ;  used  chiefly  for  a  »e*- 
tihule,  gallery,  or  antichamber,  where  thr 
courtiers  wait  for  admission  ;  and  called  v  <-'»• 
sisfente  multitudine.  Tbe  consistory  r»  tht 
first  court,  or  tribunal  of  Rome  ;  it  never  u»tu 
hut  when  the  pope  pleases  to  convoke  it : 
pope  presides  in  it  in  person,  mounted  on  * 
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magnificent  throne,  ami  habited  in  hi*  pontifi- 
calia ;  on  the  right  are  the  curd i  nal  bishops  and 
priests,  and  on  the  left  the  cardinal-deacons, 
f  he  place  where  it  is  held  is  a  large  hail  in 
the  apostolical  palace,  where  princes  and  am- 
bassadors of  kings  are  received.  The  other 
prelates,  prothonotories,  auditors  of  the  rota, 
and  other  officers,  are  seated  on  the  steps  of  the 
throne;  the  courtiers  sit  on  the  ground;  am- 
bassadors on  the  right,  and  consistorial  and 
fiscal  advocates  behind  the  cardinals.  Besides 
the  public  consistorVi  there  is  also  a  private 
one,  held  in  a  retired  chamber,  called  the 
chamber  of  pape gay  ;  the  pope's  throne  here 
being  only  raised  two  steps  high.  Nobody  is 
here  admitted  but  the  cardinals,  whose  opinions 
are  collected,  and  called  sentences.  Here  are 
first  proposed  and  passed  all  bulls  for  bishop- 
rics, abbeys,  &c.  Hence  bishoprics  and  abbeys 
are  said  to  be  consistorial  benefices ;  in  regard 
they  must  be  proposed  in  the  consistory,  the 
annates  be  paid  to  the  pope,  and  his"  bulls 
taken.  Anciently  thev  were  elective  ;  but  by 
the  concordat,  which  abolishes  elections,  they 
are  appointed  to  be  collated  by  the  poj>c  alone, 
ou  the  nomination  of  the  prince. 

Consistory  was  also  the  name  of  a  court 
under  Constantine,  where  he  sat  in  person,  and 
heard  causes  :  the  members  of  this  court  were 
called  cnmites. 

In  England,  the  archbishop  and  bishop  of 
every  diocese  has  a  consistory  court,  held  be- 
fore his  chancellor  or  commissary  in  his  cathe- 
dral church, *or  other  convenient  place  in  his 
diocese,  for  ecclesiastical  causes.  From  the 
bishop's  court  the  appeal  is  to  the  archbishop  : 
from  the  archbishop's  court  to  the  delegates. 

CONSCVCI  ATE.  «.(from  eonsoeio,  Lat.)  An 
accomplice;  a  confederate ;  a  partner  (Haytc.). 

To  Conso'ciatb.  v.  a.  (consocio,  Latin.) 
I.  To  unite;  to  join  (IV otton).  2.  To  cement; 
to  hold  together  (Burnet). 

To  Conso'ciate.  v.  n.  To  coalesce;  to 
unite  (Bent ley). 

CONSOCIA'TION,  *.  (from  consociate.) 
I.  Alliance  (Ben  Jonson).  2.  Union;  in- 
timacy *,  companionship. 

CONSO'LABLK.  a.  (from  contole.)  That 
admits  comfort. 

To  CONSULATE,  v.  a.  (consolor,  Latin.) 
To  comfort ;  to  console  (Brown). 

CONSOLATION,  s.  (consolatio,  Latin.) 
Comfort ;  alleviation  of  misery  (Baron). 

COXSOLA'TOR.  s.  (Latin.)  A  comforter. 

CONSCKLATOKY.  s.  (from  con*o!ate.)  A 
speech  or  writing  containing  topics  of  comfort 
(Milton). 

Conso'latory.  a.  (from  consolate.)  Tend- 
i»«r  to  give  comfort. 

CONSOLE,  in  architecture,  an  ornament 
rat  upon  the  key  of  an  arch,  which  has  a  pro- 
jector?; and,  on  occasion,  serves  to  support 
little  cornices,  figures,  busts,  and  vases. 

To  Conso'le.  v.  a.  (consolor,  Latin.)  To 
comfort;  to  cheer  (Pope). 

CONSO'LER.  *.  (Iroui  console).  One  that 
Hives  comfort  (IV  ar  hurt  on). 

CONSOLIDA.  (ronsolida,  so  called,  quia 
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consolidandi  et  conglutinandi  de  vi  pollet  \ 
named  from  its  power  and  use  in  agglutinating 
and  joining  together  things  broken).  Com- 
frev.    See  Sympiiitum. 

UONSOLIDi  MAJOR.     See  SyMPHITIM. 

Consolida  media.  Bugtila.  Upright 
bugloss.  Middle  consound.  This  plant,  ajuga 
pyramidalis,  tetragono-pyramidalis,  villosa, 
foliisradicalibusmaximis,  of  Linneus,  possesses 
suhadstringent  and  bitter  qualities:  and  is  re- 
commended in  phthisis,  aphthte,  ami  cynancbe. 
See  Ajcga. 

Con  so  li  da  minor.    See  Pnt  nklla. 

Consolida  keoali*.  Calcatrippa.  Many 
virtues  are  attributed  to  this  plant,  delphinium 
consolida  ;  nectariis,  moiiophyllis,  caule  sub* 
diviso,  of  Linneus.  The  flowers  are  bitter, 
and  a  water  distilled  from  them  is  recommend- 
ed in  ophthalmia.  The  herb  is  administered 
in  calculous  cases,  obstructed  menses,  and 
visceral  diseases. 

Consolida  sarac  enica.  Sec  Vine  a 
acrea,  and  Soli  DA  oo. 

CONSO'LIDANT.  a.  (from  consolidate,) 
That  has  the  quality  of  uniting  wounds. 

To  CONSOLIDATE,  v.  a.  (ronsolidcr, 
French.)  I.  To  form  into  a  compact  or  soliel 
holy;  to  harden  (Arbutlinot).  2.  To  combine 
two  parliamentary  bills  into  one 

To  Consolidate,  v.  n.  To  grow  firm, 
hard,  or  solid  (IVooiUcurd). 

CONSOLIDATION .  *.  (from  consoli- 
date.)   1.  The  act  of  uniting  into  a  solid  mass. 

2.  The  annexing  of  one  bill  in  parliament  to 
another.  3.  The  combining  two  benefices  in 
one  (Cotcltt/), 

CO'NSONANCE.  Co'nsonancy.  *. 
(consonance,  French.)  1.  Accord  of  sound 
(IVott.).  2.  Consistency;  congruence  (Ham.). 

3.  Agreement;  concord  ;  not  u>ed  (SUaks.). 
Consonance,  in  music,  a  chord  composed 

of  sounds  whose  union  or  coalescence  pleases 
the  ear:  ami  the  sounds  which  form  this  chord 
are  said  to  be  consonant  one  with  relation  to 
the  other.  The  reason  of  this  denomination  is, 
that  a  chord  is  found  more  perfect,  as  the 
sounds  which  form  it  coalesce  more  closely 
among  themselves. 

The  octave  of  a  sound  is  the  most  perfect 
of  consonances  of  which  that  sound  is  suscep- 
tible; then  the  fifth,  afterwards  the  third,  &C. 
This  is  a  fact  founded  on  experiment.  See 
Chord,  and  Concord. 

CONSONANT,  a.  (consonance,  French.) 
Agreeable;  acior  linir ;  consistent  (Hooker). 

Consonant,  a  letter  that  cannot  be  sound- 
ed without  some  tingle  or  double  vowel  befoie 
or  after  it.  Consonant*  are  first  divided  into 
single  and  double  ;  the  double  are  x  and  -a.  the 
rest  are  all  single  ;  and  these  are  again  divided 
into  mutes  and  liquids;  eleven  mutes,  6,  c,  d, 
f  *i  I'*  1*  '  »  a,,*i  t(Mlr  liquids,  /,  m,  w, 

r.  lint  the  most  natural  division  of  consonants 
is  that  of  the  Hebrew  grammarians,  who  have 
been  imitated  by  the  grammarians  of  other 
oriental  languages.  These  divide  the  con- 
sonants into  five  classes,  with  regard  to  the 
live  principal  organs  of  the  voice  ;  which  ail 
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contribute,  it  is  true,  but  one  more  notably 
than  tlif  rest,  to  certain  modifications!  w  hich 
make  five  general  kinds  of  consonants.  Each 
class  comprehends  several  consonants,  which 
result  from  the  different  degrees  of  the  same 
modification,  or  from  the  different  motions  of 
the  same  organs  :  these  organs  are  the  throat, 
palate,  tongue,  teeth,  lips;  whence  the  five 
classes  of  consonants  are  denominated  guttural 
palatal,  lingual,  dental,  and  labial. 

CO'XSOXAXTLY.  ad  (from  consonant.) 
'Consistently  ;  agreeably  (Tillotson). 

C<  >'NS<  >X  A  NTN  ESS.  *.  (from  consonant.) 
Agreeablencss  ;  consistency. 

CO'XSOXOl'S.  a.^con'sonus,  Lat  )  Agree- 
ing in  sound  ;  symphonious. 

CONSOPIA'TIOX.  *.  (from  cansopio, 
Lat.)  The  act.  of  lay  in  g  to  sleep  (Digby). 

CO'XSORT.  n.  (cousors,  Latin.)  I.  Com- 
panion ;  partner  (Ihnham).  2.  An  assem- 
iily;  a  divan;  a  consultation.  3.  Concur- 
rence ;  union  (Attcrbury). 

To  Conso'rt.  »'.  n.  (from  the  noun.)  To 
associate  with  ;  to  unite  with  (l)rydcn). 

To  Conso'rt.  v.  a.  I.  To  join;  to  mix; 
to  marry  (Locke.)  2.  To  accompany:  not 
used  (Shaksneart ) 

COXSO'RTAliLE  a.  (from  consort.)  To 
he  compared  with ;  suitable :  not  used 
{trot  ton). 

C(  »NSO'RTIOX.  *.  (contortion  Lat.)  Part- 
nership ;  society. 

CONSOIXD.  In  botany.  See  Sym- 
phytum. 

Consounu  (Lesser).    See  Belli*. 

Cox  sound  (Middle).    See  AjUGA. 

CoNSOUND  (Royal).    See  Delphinium. 

Consound  (Saracen's).  See  Solidac.o 
and  Senetio. 

COXSPE'CTAHLE.  a.  (from  conspectus, 
Lat.)  Easy  to  be  sren. 

CONSP'ECTl  'ITY.  s.  (from  conspectus, 
I«tt.)  Sense  of  seeing  (S/iakspeart). 

COXSPK'RSiOX.  *.  (conspcrsio,  Latin.) 
A  sprinkling  about. 

COXSIMCC'ITY.  *.  (from  conspicuous.) 
Brightness ;  favourableness  to  the  sight  (Ulan- 
villc). 

<  OXSPI'lTOl'S  a.  (couspicuus,  Latin.) 

1.  Obvious  to  the  sight ;  seen  at  a  distance. 

2.  Eminent;  famous ;  distinguished  (//c/eh**o«.) 
COXSPl'CrorSLY.  ad.  1.  Obviously  to 

the  view  (Watts).  2.  Eminently  ;  famously  ; 
remarkably. 

CONSPIM  COI  SXKSS.  3.  (from  conspi- 
cuous.) 1.  Exposure  to  the  view;  state  of 
being  visible  at  a  distance  (Ifoylt).  2.  Emi- 
nence ;  f.tme;  celebrity  (Hoylc). 

CONSPIRACY,  (conspiration  Latin  ) 
I.  A  plot;  a  concerted  treason  (Lryden).  2. 
An  agreement  of  men  to  do  any  thing  evil  or 
unlawful  (Coiceft).  3.  A  concurrence  ;  a  ge- 
neral tendency  ot  many  causes  to  one  event 
(Harvey). 

Conspiracy,  in  law,  the  unlawful  con- 
federation of  any  persons  by  oath  or  other  co- 
venant, that  eacii  of  I  hern  shall  aid  ami  bear 
the  o'"      "  Ucly  and  maliciously  to  indict  or 


cause  to  be  indicted,  or  falsely  to  move  or  rrui- 
tain  pleas.  From  which  it  seems  clearly 
follow,  that  not  only  those  who  actually  caase 
an  innocent  man  to  be  indicted,  and  also  to  \* 
tried  upon  the  indictment  (trhercupon  be  w 
lawfully  acquitted,)  are  properly  conspirators ; 
but  that  those  also  are  guilty  of  this  oH«n*< 
who  basely  conspire  to  indict  a  man  falv  r 
and  maliciously,  whether  they  do  any  art  n 
prosecution  of  such  confederacy  or  not  (1  H**. 
IfcW.)  For  this  offence  the  conspirator-  (•><■ 
there  must  be  at  least  two  to  form  a  conspire  ) 
may  be  indicted  at  the  suit  of  the  kin*,  a-i 
may  be  sentence  1  to  fine,  imprisonment,  *r»i 
pillory.  4.  Bluck.  loU 

COXSPl'RAXT.  a.  (couspiran*,  Latin.) 
Conspiring- ;  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  ;  plott»ai' 
(isliakspcarc). 

COXSPl  RATION'.  *.  (onspiratio,  Lat.) 
An  agreement  of  many  to  one  end  (Decay  of 
Piety). 

CONSPIRATOR,  s.  (from  conspiro,  ItfL) 
A  man  engaged  in  a  plot ;  a  plotter  (Somtk). 

To  COXSPl'RE.  v.  n.  (conspiro.  Latin.)  1. 
To  concert  a  crime;  to  plot  (ShaJespcare).  i 
To  agree  together;  as,  all  things  conspire  /» 
jnukc  him  happy. 

COXSPl'RER.  s.  (from  conspire")  A  con- 
spirator; a  plotter  (Shakspeare). 

COXSPI'RIXli  POWERS.  (In  meeh> 
nics.)  All  such  as  act  in  direction  not  oppo- 
site  to  one  another  (Harris). 

COXSPLRCA'TIOX.  s.  (from  conspnrtt, 
Latin.)  Defilement;  pollutiou. 

C< >XS  I  A BLE.  Lord  High  Constable,  is 
an  ancient  officer  of  the  crown,  now  disused  in 
England,  except  on  solemn  occasions,  as  ik? 
king's  coronation  and  the  like;  and  also  »np- 
pressedinFrancebyLouisXIl  Lin  IG27:  tbours 
the  office  has  been  exercised  in  the  command  ".' 
the  marshals,  by  the  first  officer  in  the  army. 

Some  derive  the  won!  from  the  Saxon,  aoJ 
make  it  originally  signify  the  stay,  or  hold,  it 
the  koning,  or  king :  others,  with  more  pro 
hability,  derive  it  from  comes  stalali,  ll* 
master  of  the  stables,  or  perhaps  of  the  how. 
and  suppose  that  the  dignity,  which  at  nr»: 
was  civil,  in  time  became  military,  and  ti» 
master  of  the  stables  was  made  genera]  of  ik* 
army. 

The  function  of  the  constable  of  Ensr'aoJ 
consisted  in  the  care  of  the  common  peace  vi 
the  land,  in  deeds  of  arms  and  matters  of  war. 
By  a  law  of  Richard  II.  the  constable  of  Eng- 
land has  the  determination  of  things  concermsr 
wars  and  blazonry  of  arms,  which  ranimtl* 
discussed  by  the  common  law.  The  first  cosh 
stable  was  created  by  the  Conqueror  :  tlw  otErr 
continued  hereditary  till  the  thirteenth  of 
Henry  VIII.  when  it  was  laid  aside,  at  beiof 
so  powerful  as  to  become  troublesome  to  t^ 
king.  We  have  also  constables  denom'uu'r  1 
from  particular  places,  as  constables  of  tl* 
Tower,  of  Dover-castle,  of  Windsor  cast  I  r.  of 
the  castle  of  Caernarvon,  ami  many  other 
the  castles  of  Wales. 

From  the  lord  high  constable  are  dentrJ 
those  infeiior  ones,  since  called  the  consul  • 
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of  hundreds  or  franchise*,  who  were  first  or- 
dained in  the  thirteenth  of  Edward  I.hythe 
statute  of  Winchester,  which,  for  the  conser- 
\ation  of  peace  and  view  of  armour,  appointed 
that  two  constables  should  he  chosen  in  every 
hundred.  These  ure  what  we  now  call  high- 
ronstables,  the  increase  of  people  and  offences 
having  made  it  necessary  to  appoint  others 
under  these,  in  every  town,  called  petty-con* 
stable*,  who  are  of  the  like  nature,  though  of 
inferior  authority  to  the  other.  The  high- 
cnnstable  over  the  whole  hundred  is  usually 
chosen  and  sw  orn  into  his  office  by  the  justices 
of  th«  peace  in  their  sessions  :  and  as  to  petty- 
constables  in  towns,  villages,  Sec.  the  right  of 
choosing  them  belongs  to  the  court- leet, 
though  thev  may  be  elected  by  the  parishioners. 
They  are  appointed  yearly,  and  ought  to  be 
men* of  honesty,  knowledge,  and  ability. 

There  are  many  persons  exempted  by  law 
from  serving  the  office  of  constable:  these  are 
the  ancient  officers  of  any  of  the  colleges  in  the 
two  universities,  counsellors,  attorneys,  and  all 
other  officers  whose  attendance  is  required  in 
the  courts  of  Westminster-hall,  aldermen  of 
London,  the  president  and  fellows  of  the  fel- 
lowship of  physic  in  London,  surgeons,  and 
apothecaries  in  London,  and  u  it  bin  seven  miles 
thereof,  being  free  of  the  company  of  apotheca- 
ries, and  licensed  teachers,  or  preachers  in  holy 
orders,  in  a  congregation  legally  tolerated, 
shall  be  exempted  from  the  office  of  a  con- 
stable. The  prosecutor  of  a  felon  to  con- 
viction, or  the  person  to  whom  he  shall  assign 
the  certificate  thereof,  shall  be  discharged  from 
the  office  of  constable. 

To  overrun  the  Constable.  To  spend 
more  than  what  a  man  knows  himself  to  be 
worth :  a  low  phrase. 

CO'NSTA  BLESH I  P.  $.  (from  constable.) 
The  office  of  a  constable  (Carew). 

CONSTANCE,  a  strong  town  of  Suabia,  in 
Germany,  and  the  see  of  a  bishop.  It  is  ren- 
dered famous  in  history  for  a  council  which 
was  held  here  in  1514,  when  there  were  three 
i»opes,  all  of  whom  were  deposed,  and  Martin 
V.  was  elected  in  their  room.  The  council 
caused  Jerome  of  Prague  to  be  burnt,  though 
the  emperor  Sigismund  had  given  him  a  safe 
conduct,  in  pursuance  of  the  maxim,  that  no 
faith  is  to  be  kept  with  heretics.  They  also 
condemned  the  doctrines  taught  by  Whit  gift, 
and  ordered  his  bones  to  be  burnt,  forty  years 
after  his  death.  But  the  inhabitants  are  Pro- 
testants at  this  time.  It  is  35  miles  N.  E.  of 
Zurich.    Lat.  17.  88  N.    Lon.  tf.  10  E. 

Constance,  a  lake  of  Germany,  between 
Suabia  and  Switzerland,  30  miles  long,  and  8 
broad.  The  town  of  Constance  above-men- 
tioned is  seated  on  its  banks. 

CO'NSTANCY.  s.  (eonstantia,  Latin.)  I. 
Immutability;  perpetuity;  unalterable  conti- 
nuance (Hooker).  2.  Consistency  ;  unvaried 
state  (Hay).  3.  Resolution  ;  firmness  ;  stea- 
diness (Prior).  4.  Lasting  affection  (South). 
5.  Certainty;  veracity;  reality  (Shakxprarc). 

CO'NSTANT.  a.  (constant,  Latin.)  I. 
Firm;  fixed;  not  fluid  (Boyle).     2.  I'nva- 


ried ;  unchanged  ;  immutable  (Cowley).  3. 
Firm;  resolute;  determined  (Shakspeare).  4. 
Free  from  change  of  affection  (Sidney).  5. 
Certain  ;  not  various ;  steady  (Addison). 

Constant  or  given  "quantities,  are 
such  as  remain  invariably  the  same,  while 
others  increase  or  decrease.  Thus,  the  diameter 
of  a  circle  is  a  constant  quantity ;  for  it  re- 
mains the  same  while  the  abscisses  and  ordi- 
nates,  or  the  sines,  tangents,  &c.  are  variable. 

CONSTANTINA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
Andalusia. fifty  miles  S.  W.  Cordova, and  forty- 
two  K,  N.  E.Seville. 

CoNSTANTINA,    or    CoSTHINAII,    a  town 

of  Africa,  and  capital  of  a  province  or  district 
of  Algiers,  situated  on  the  Kumnel,  formerly 
called  Cirta,  and  one  of  the  strongest  towns 
of  Xumidia:  abundance  of  ruins  give  evi- 
dence of  its  ancient  grandeur:  twenty  leagues 
E.S.E.  Boujeai.  Lon.  6.  15  E.  "Lat.  36. 
50  \. 

CONSTANT! XE.    See  Constantinus. 

CONSTANTINOPLE,  anciently  Byxan- 
tiim,  is  the  capital  of  the  empire  of  the 
Turks.    It  is  situated  on  the  European  side  of 
the  Bosphorus,  and  was  built  on  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Byzantium,  by  Constantine  the 
Great.     Its  situation,  in  point  of  trade  and 
prospect,  is  the  finest  in  the  world ;  and  the 
antiquities  it  contains  are  scarcely  to  be  paral- 
leled.   The  city  itself  is  twelve  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  the  suburbs  are  at  least  of 
equal  dimensions.    It  is  of  a  triangular  figure, 
and  contains  Iwtween  eight  and  nine  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants,  who  are  Greeks,  Arme- 
nians, Jews,  and  Turks.    The  seraglio  is  built 
upon  the  point  of  one  of  the  angles,  which 
runs  out  between  the  Propontis,  or  sea  of  Mar- 
mora, and  the  harbour.    Below  the  palace, 
upon  the  declivity  of  the  bill,  are  the  gardens, 
on  the  spot  where  it  is  supposed  Old  Byzan- 
tium stood.    Hence  is  a  charming  view  of  the 
delightful  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  seraglio 
of  Scutari.    The  mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  in 
this  city,  was  once  a  Christian  church,  and  is 
said,  in  many  respects,  to  excel  that  of  St. 
Peter's  at  Home.    Such  was  Constantinople; 
but  on  the  21st  of  August,  1/82,  a  fire  broke 
out  in  a  quarter  of  the  city,  situated  about  the 
middle  ot  the  harbour,  and  burned  without  in- 
termission for  sixty-two  hours,  and  with  such 
fury,  that  it  stopped  only  at  the  sea-side.  It 
spread  three  miles  in  length,  through  one  of 
the  richest  and  best  inhabited  streets,  so  that 
20,000  houses   were    destroyed,  and  near 
200,000  inhabitants  left  destitute.  Upwards 
of  54)  mosques,  300  corn-mills,  and  200  public 
ovens  were  destroyed.  The  grand  signior,  and 
all  the  ministers  of  the  Porte,  attended,  as  they 
usually  do  in  any  public  calamity,  in  order,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  alleviate  the  distress  of  the 
miserable  sufferers.    Since  this  time  no  ex- 
pence  has  been  spared  to  restore  this  part  of  the 
city  to  its  pi  inline  beauty.    Another  dreadful 
fire  broke  out  in  August,  1781,  which  con- 
sumed upwards  of  10,000  houses.  Constan- 
tinople is  7 00  mill  s  S.  E.  of  Vienna,  750  E.  of 
Home,  1500  S.  E.  of  Loudon,  1250  S.  E.  of 
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Pans,  1250  K.  of  Madrid,  and  I  IOCS.  s.  E. 
«»l  Stockholm.  Lat.  II.  1  X.  Lon.  2s. 
59  K. 

COXSTAXTIXl'S,  Constantixe,  a 
name,  very  couuutin  to  the  emperors  of  the 
Last,  the  most  celebrated  of  ivliom  was  I  * 
sum. mu  d  the  (ireat,  from  the  greatness  of  his 
exploits.  Hi-  w.i*  N,,ri  of  ( nii»tatttius  <  Ihlorus, 
..ml  Helena,  daughter  of  Cool,  king  of  tin-  Ro- 
mail  district  Colonia  Camulodunum,  including 
Colchester.  He  was  horn  at  Colchester  about 
lite  year  27  I.  A  circumstance  worth  bearing 
in  mind ;  since  it  thus  appears  that  tlie  first 
I  lliristiaii  pmperor  iras  by  birth  an  Englishman. 
We  shall  here  state  only  a  few  of  his  public 
arts.  tin'  death  of  liis  father  at  York  in 
IMM>,  \,v  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  Ro- 
man army  ami  by  the  English.  He  conquered 
Licinius  liis  brother-in-law  ami  colleague  on 
tlie  throne,  ami  obliged  liim  to  lav  aside  the 
imperial  power.     It  is  said,  that  as  he  was 

going  to  fight  against  Maxentius,  one  of  his 
rivals,  hi-  saw  a  cross  in  the  sky,  with  this  in- 
scription, n  t::tw  u*i,  in  hoc  VtnC€,  From 

this  circumstance  he  became  a  convert  to 
(  hristianity,  ami  obtained  an  easv  victory,  e»ei 
after  adopting  a  rp»ss  or  laharuni  as  his  $tan  |. 
ard.  Constauline  became  sole  euu>eror,  ami 
began  to  reform  tin-  state.  J l«-  founded  a  citv 
where  Byzantium  formerlv  stood,  and  called  it 
by  his  own  name,  Coiistantinnpolis.  Thither 
he  transported  pari  of  tin*  Roman  senate  :  ami 
by  hr«'|iin^  his  roiiit  there,  he  niadr  it  tin-  rival 
oi  lioiue,  in  population  ami  magnificence. 
From  that  lime  the  two  impcilal  citiea  began 
to  look  upon  each  other  with  an  eye  ol  envv  ; 
and  soon  alter  the  age  of  Constant i in*,  a  sepa- 
ration ii .is  made  of  the  Inn  empiiv>,  and  Home 
was  called  (he  capital  of  the  western,  ami  ( Ion- 
slantiiiopolis  was  called  the  capital  of  tlie  east- 
cm,  dominions  of  Home.  The  emperor  has 
been  distinguished  for  personal  courage,  and 
praised  for  the  protection  he  extended  to  the 
Christians  ;  hut  the  min  der  of  his  Mm  <  i  ispus 

has  been  deservedly  censured.  Consfantine 

was  learned,  and  preached,  as  well  as  composed, 
many  sermons,  one  of  which  remains.  He 
died  A.  I).  337i  after  a  rcipn  of  .'II  years  of  the 
greatest  ^  lorv  and  success.     |  |e  left  three  sons, 

Coostaniinus,   Comttans,  and  Constautius, 

among  whom  he  divided  his  empire. 

CONSTANT  I  Is  CHLORl'S,  son  ofEu- 
tropins,  and  father  of  the  great  Constantine, 
merited  the  title  of  Ca*bar,  which  he  obtained 
by  Ids  victories  in  Ihitain  and  (lermany.  He 
became  the  colleague  of  (lalcrius,  oil  the  ab- 
dication of  Dioclesian ;  and  after  bearing  the 
character  of  a  humane  and  benevolent  prince, 
he  died  at  York,  and  mad"  his  son  liis  succes- 
sor, A.  D,  5tM». — 2.  'I  he  second  son  of  Con- 
stantine the  (ireat. — if.  A  Roman  general  of 
Nyss.i,  who  married  Placidia,  the  sister  of 
Honoriu5,  ami  was  proclaimed  emperor,  an 
honour  he  enjoyed  only  seven  months.  He 
died,  universally  regretted,  A.  1>.  421,  ami  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Valentiliian  in  the  Wl  si. 

CIKXSTAXTLY,  I'nvariably;  pcrpc- 
tuallv  :  certainly  :  steadilv  (TUIoIsoh). 

•  •  •  * 


To  CONSTE'LLATE.  v.  ».  (contteilatm, 
Latin.)    To  join  lustre  :  to  shine  with  one  re« 

ller.il  light  (  It'  ill'). 

To  Co.vste'llaTE.  ».  To  nnite  sevrru! 
shining  bodies  in  one  splendour  (  Ur  titu  ). 

<  OXSTELLATIOX,  in  astronomy,  aa  as- 
semblage or  system  of  several  stars,  expressed 
ami  represented  under  the  name  arid  figure  id 
some  animal,  or  other  thing:  this  assemblage 
is  bv  some  called  also  an  a^terisin. 

'I  he  ancients  portioned  out  the  firmament 
into  several  p  o  t-, or  constellations  ;  re«lm  in.r  a 
certain  number  of  stars  under  the  representa- 
tion of  certain  image*,  in  order  to  aid  the  ima- 
gination, ami  the  memory,  to  conceive  and  re- 
tain  their  number,  disposition,  and  even  to  dis- 
tinguish the  virtues  which  they  attributed  to 
them;  in  which  sense  a  man  is  said  to  he  born 
under  a  happy  constellation,  i.  e.  under  a  happv 
configuration  of  the  heavenly  bodh  s.  Tlie  di- 
\  ision  of  the  heavens  into  constellations  is  very 
ancient;  ami,  probably,  as  old  as  astronomy 
itself  j  at  h  ast,  it  was  known  to  the  most  an- 
cient authors  extant,  whether  sacred  or  pro- 
fane. In  the  book  of  .lob,  mention  is  made  of 
the  names  of  some  of  them  •.  witness  that  sub- 
lime expostulation,  u  Canst  thou  restrain  the 
sweet  influence  of  the  Pleiades,  or  loosen  tbe 
hands  of  Orion?"  And  the  same  may  he  (ilk- 
served  «»f  the  oldest  among  the  heathen  wri- 
ters, Homer  and  Hesiod. 

The  ancient*,  in  their  division  of  the  firma- 
ment, took  in  only  so  much  as  came  under 
their  notice,  distributing  it  into  forty-eight 
constellations;  but  the  modern  astronomer! 
comprehend  the  whole  starry  firmament,  divid- 
ing it  into  three  regions.  The  names  of  the 
Constellations  are  here  given  :  and  those  which 

have  been  formed  by  the  moderns  are  distin- 
guished by  an  asterisk. —  I.  Vonttetlatiom ia 
the  Zodiac:  Aries,  Taurus,  Uemini,  Cancer, 
Leo,  Virgo,  Libra,  Scorpio,  Sagittarius,  t'a- 
pricornus,  Aquarius,  Pisces.  —  0.  Cou*t»  ll<iti<>ii» 
northward  in  (he  Zodi'ir  :  Draco,  Ursa  major, 

I  i  s, i  minor,  Perseus,  Auriga,  Bootes,  Ccpheus 

•Cam's  Yenatici,  *Cor  Carol!,  Triangulum, 
•Triangulum  minor,  *3flusca,  •Lynx,  'Ia-o 
minor,  •Coma  Berenices,  •Cainetopardaliu, 
'.Mons  Menelaus,  Corona  Borealta,  Serpens, 
•Scutum  Sobieski,  Hercules,  Serpentarins. 
•Taurus  l'oniatowski,  Lyra,  *Vulpecula  and 
A  user,  Sagitta,  Aquila,  Cassiopeia,  Delphinas, 
Cygnus,  Equnleus,  •Antinous,  •L.icerta,  An- 
dromeda, ami  Pegasus.  ContttUatioM 
southward  of  the  Zodiac:  Phoenix,  •Orhnui 
seulptoria,  Eridanus,  Hydra,  *Hydrus,  Cetat, 
•Pornejt  cheinica,  •Horologiuiu,  •Reticuhu 
Rhomhoidalis,  "Xiphtas,  •Celapraxitellis, 
L' pus,  •Columba  Noaehi,  Orion,  Argo  na*i», 
(  '.mis  major,  Cauis  minor,  •Equuleus  pictu- 
ring •Monoceros  •Cameleon,  •PVxis  nautica, 
*  I'iscis  volans,  'Sextans,  *•  Uobur  Carol  mom, 
•Machina  pneumatica,  Crater,  Corvus,  •Crax, 
•M  it  sea  indica,  'Avis  indica,  •Circinas,  Ccn- 
taurus,  Lupus,  'Quadra  Euclidis,  -Via.  •  I  rian- 
gnlum  australe,  •Telescopium,  Corona  auv 
trails,  *l'a\o,  ♦Cms,  •Indus,  V\|u rose  opium. 
*<  b  tans  Hadleianus,  *To»«  an,  Piscis  australifi 
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•Mons  memae,  and  •  Nubecula?  major  and 

minor. 

Resides  these,  some  astronomers  on  the  con- 
tinent have  a  few  other  constellations,  as  the 
Telescope  of  Herschel,  the  Harp  of  George, 
thr  Log-line,  the  Honour  of  Frederic,  the 
Reindeer,  tlie  (iuardian  of  Harvests,  the 
Quadrant,  the  Aerostadt  (between  the  feet  of 
Capricorn),  and  the  Printing-press,  east  of 
Sirius.  Some  6f  these  were  proposed  hy  La- 
Imde,  and  other  astronomers,  at  (iotl'a,  in 

Since  the  time  of  Bayer,  it  has  heen  custom- 
ary to  mark  the  several  stars  in  any  constella- 
tion, by  the  letters  of  the  (.Jreck  alphabet,  then 
those  of  the  Roman  alphabet :  as  mentioned 
under  Catalogue.  Hut  besides  this,  parti- 
cular stars  are  named  from  their  situation,  as 
Cauda  Cygni,  Cor  Leonis,  &c.  Others  again 
have  specific  names  peculiar  to  themselves,  as 
Arcturus,  Aldebaran,  Sirius,  Procyon,  fee. 
In  estimating  the  number  of  stars  in  any  con- 
stellation, it  is  best  to  arrange  them  according 
to  tlieir  magnitudes  ;  and  in  the  respective  ar- 
ticles in  this  dictionary  where  we  mention  the 
stars  in  a  constellation,  we  have  followed  this 
method.  Thus,  in  Bootes,  for  example,  the 
figures  1.  0.  7.  10.  12.  24,  denote  that  there  are 
1  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  0  of  the  second, 
7  of  the  third,  10  of  the  fourth,  12  of  the  fifth, 
and  24  of  the  sixth. 

The  (ireek  and  Roman  poets,  from  the  an- 
cient theology,  give  wild  and  romantic  fables 
about  the  origin  of  the  constellations,  probably 
ilerived  from  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  transmitted,  with  some  alterations, 
from  them  to  the  Greeks,  who  probably  ob- 
scured them  greatlv  with  their  own  fables. 
See  Hyginus's  Poeticon  Astron.;  Riccioli  Al- 
magest, lib.  6.  cap.  3,  4,  5;  Shelburnc's 
Notes  upon  Manilius;  and  Bailly's  Ancient 
Astronomy :  from  the  whole  of  which  it  is 
made  probable,  that  the  invention  of  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac,  and  probably  of  most  of  the 
old  constellations  ol  the  sphere,  is  to  be  as- 
cribed to  some  very  ancient  nation,  inhabiting 
the  northern  temperate  zone,  probably  what  ts 
now  called  Tartary,  or  the  parts  to  the  north- 
ward of  Persia  and  China;  and  from  thence 
transmitted  through  China,  India,  Egypt, 
Greece,  kc.  to  Europe.  For  a  probable  con- 
jecture respecting  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  see 
Mutton's  Diet.  art.  Constellation. 

CONSTERNATION,  (from  consterno, 
Ut.)  Astonishment;  amazement;  wonder 
(South). 

This  is  a  species  of  fear,  and  is  a  strong  fore- 
boding of  tremendous  evils,  which  are  likely 
to  follow  misfortunes  that  have  already  taken 
place.  It  may  seize  an  individual,  wlien  sur- 
prised hy  the  arrival  of  some  dreadful  disaster; 
or  at  the  instant  of  his  beinir  made  acquainted 
with  the  event:  but  it  chiefly  refers  to  alarms 
of  a  more  extensive  nature;  to  those  excited 
by  some  general  calamity,  which  threatens 
Will  beyond  the  power  of  calculation.  Earth- 
jaakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  inundations,  con- 
fl»gratious,  the  sudden  approach  of  an  incens- 


ed and  powerful  enemy,  are  of  this  kind. 
Here  the  danger  is  widely  diffused.  Fear  is 
rendered  contagious,  and  by  the  influence  of 
social  sympathy,  the  consternation  becomes 
universal,  without  having  any  particular  ten- 
dency, or  being  directed  to  any  particular  ob- 
ject." When  calamities  of  this  nature  arrive 
in  a  sudden  and  unexpected  manner;  particu- 
larly where  the  ideas  of  perfect  security  had 
been  indulged,  and  perhaps  were  triumphant 
and  insulting;  surprise,  wonder,  astonish- 
ment, manifest  their  powers  by  the  augment- 
ation of  misery  ;  while  a  troubled  imagination 
aggravates  every  possibility  of  horror.  In  all 
these  cases  the  expressions  of  fear  are  wild  and 
frantic.  We  should  by  a  good  conscience  la- 
bour to  fortify  ourselves  against  such  an  ama- 
zing dread  of  the  worstevent  that  can  heful  us. 
Even  an  heathen  poet  could  say,  speaking  of  a 
man  of  integrity : 

M  Sifractu$  illahatur  orbit, 
Ittipavidum  ferient  rwW." 

Horace. 

"  Should  the  whole  frame  of  nature  round 

him  break. 
In  ruin  and  confusion  hurl'd  ; 
lie  unconccrn'd  could  hear  the  mighty 

crack, 

And  stand  secure  amidst  a  falling  world." 

To  CONSTIPATE,  v.  a.  (from  eonstipo, 
Lat.)  I.  To  crowd  together  in  a  narrow  room 
(Ray).  2.  To  stop  by  filling  up  the  passages 
(Jlrbuthnot).    3.  To  hind  the  bcllv  (Brown). 

CONSTIPATION.  *.  (from  constipate.) 
I.  The  act  of  crowding  any  thing  into  less 
room ;  condensation  (liaitle'y). 

Consti  pa'tion.  (consttjtatio,  from  co/i- 
stipo,  to  crowd  together.)  Costiveness.  A 
person  is  said  to  be  costive  when  the  alvine  ex- 
cretions arc  not  expelled  daily,  and  when  the 
fwces  are  so  hardened  as  not  to  receive  their 
form  from  the  impress  of  the  rectum  upon 
them. 

CONSTITUENT,  a.  (constituent,  Latin.) 
Elemental ;  essential ;  that  of  which  any  thing 
consists  (Drydcn.  Bcntley.) 

Constituent,  s.  1.  The  person  or  thing 
which  constitutes  or  settles  any  thing  in  its  pe- 
culiar state  (Hale).  2.  That*  which  is  neces- 
sary to  the  subsistenccofanything^r^wfAnor). 
3.  He  that  deputes  another. 

To  CONSTITUTE,  v.  a.  (constituo,  Lat.) 
I.  To  give  formal  existence  ;  to  produce  (De~ 
cay  of  Piety).  2.  To  erect ;  to  establish 
(Taylor).  3.  To  depute ;  to  appoint  another 
to  an  office. 

CONSTITUTOR,  s.  (from  constitute.)  He 
that  constitutes  or  appoints. 

CONSTITUTION.  *  (from  constitute.) 
I.  The  act  of  constituting;  enacting;  de- 
puting; establishing;  producing.  2.  State  of 
being  ;  natural  qualities  (Xcicton).  3.  Cor- 
poreal frame  (yirhutknot).  4.  Temper  of  body 
(Dry den).  St.  Temper  of  mind  (Clarendon). 
ti.  Established  form  of  government ;  system  of 
laws  and  customs  (Daniel).     /.  Particular 
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law  5  established  usage  j  establishment:  insti- 
t it t ion  (Hooker). 

i  "onstiti  i  ion.  In  polities.  Archdeacon 
Palev  says,  a  constitution  is  m»  much  of  the 
laws  of  a  country  as  mark  tin*  designation  ami 
form  of  its  legislature,  the  rights  and  functions 
nf  fli»>  legislative  body,  and  the  nature  ami  ju- 
i  i  ^"1  ir  t  ii  >n  of  1 1  if  cuiuts  of  justice;  the  consti. 
t  ition  therefore  i*  the  principal  section  or  title 
of  the  rode  of  public  laws,  ami  the  terms  consti- 
tutional, ami  unconstitutional,  signify  in  this 
ra*e  legal  and  illegal.  Tin*  jurisprudence  of 
England  is  composed  of  ancient  usages,  acts  of 
parliament,  and  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of 
law  :  those  then  arc  the  sources  whence  the  na- 
ture and  limits  of  her  ("'institution  are  to  he  de- 
duced, and  the  authorities  to  which  appeals 
must  he  made  in  all  cases  of  doubt.  An  act  of 
parliament  c  an  he  considered  unconstitutional 
only  when  it  militates  against  other  laws, 
which  regulate  the  form  of  government. 

I5y  the  combination  of  three  species  of  go- 
vernment,  monarchv,  aristocracy,  anil  demo- 
cracy, in  king,  lords,  and  commons,  the  best 
properties  of  each  are  brought  into  effect,  at  the 
same  time  each  branch  operates  as  a  check 
upon  the  encroachments  ot  either.  The  prin- 
cipal excellence  of  this  venerable  fabric  is,  that 
every  citizen  may  become  a  senator,  and  when 
such  he  posse.-ses  the  right  of  proposing  what 
laws  he  pleax-s  to  the  legislature ;  ami  the  right 
ot  taxation  belonging  to  the  commons,  affords 
every  reason  for  patiently  acquiescing  in  their 
enactments,  particularly  as  the  national  dis- 
bursements are  annually  laid  before  the  public. 
The  nature  and  decrees  of  punishment  being 
fixed  hv  laws,  neither  tlie  monarch  nor  the 
magistrate  cm  vary  tiiem,  nor  can  a  man  be 
imprisoned  falsely  with  impunity,  through  the 
operation  of  the  habeas  corpus  act,  or  unjustly 
condemned  when  twelve  impartial  men  of  his 
own  class  decide  upon  his  guilt  or  innocence. 
The  power  of  framing  laws  vested  in  the  two 
houses  of  parliament  is  restrained  by  the  king's 
negative,  and  the  ahu.se  of  that  is  prevented  by 
their  ability  to  refuse  him  supplies.  In  addi- 
tion, all  acts  of  the  crown  are  illegal  without 
the  Subscription  of  its  great  officers;  besides 
which,  parliament  has  the  right  of  addressing 
the  king,  and  punishing  evil  advisers.  The 
appointment  id  obnoxious  ministers  may  he 
resisted  by  the  opposition  of  parliament  to  their 
measures,  and  the  prerogative  of  declaring  war 
may  be  checked  by  the  refusal  of  money  to 
carry  it  on,  and  by  t  he  same  means  no  improper 
use  can  he  made  of  the  regular  army.  On  this 
subject  we  would  refer  the  reader  to  Instance's 
Concise  View  of  the  Constitution  of  Eng- 
land. 

Constitutions  (Apostolical),  a  collection 

of  regulations  attributed  to  the  apostles,  ami 
supposed  to  have  been  collected  by  St.  Cle- 
ment, whose  name  they  likewise  bear.  It  is 
the  general  opinion, .however,  that  they  are 
spurious,  and  that  St.  Clement  had  no  hand 
in  them.  They  appeared  first  in  the  fourth 
age,  bnl  have  been  much  changed  and  corrupt- 
ed since  that  time.    They  are  divided  into 
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eight  book**,  consisting-  of  a  crv.it  number  >it 
rules  and  precepts  relating  to  the  duties  ot 
Christians,  ami  particularly  ti  e  ceremonies  ami 
discipline  of  the  church.  Mr.  Winston,  in 
opposition  to  the  general  opinion,  ,1^1  rts  tlu-m 
to  be  a  part  of  the  sacred  writings,  dictated  by 
the  apostles  in  their  meetings,  and  wrote  doun 
from  their  own  mouth  by  St.  Clement,  and 
intended  a>  a  supplement  to  the  New  Test.i- 
ment,  or  rather  as  a  system  of  Christian  faith 
ami  polity.  The  reason  why  the  constitutions 
are  susj  •  cti  d  by  the  orthodox,  and,  perhaps, 
the  reason  also  why  their  genuineness  i*u<- 
fended  by  Mr.  Winston,  is,  that  they  seem  to 
favour  Arianism. 

CON-SI  I  K  'TIONAL.  a.  (from  conttitu. 
tion.)  I.  Bred  in  the  constitution;  radial 
(Sharp).   *2.  Consistent  with  the  constitution; 

C%VXSTITLTIVE.  «.  (from  eoniiitmtt.) 

1.  Elemental;  essential;  productive  (Brown). 

2.  Having  the  power  to  enact  or  establish. 
VoCONSTKA'IN.  v.a.(constraimlr<,  Fr ) 

l.To  compel;  to  force  to  some  action  (Shak- 
speare).  2.  To  hinder  by  force;  to  restrain 
(Ihyitcn).  3.  To  necessitate  (Pops).  A.  To 
violate;  to  ravish  (Shaknpeare).  .">.  To  con- 
fine; to  press  (Gay).  (*,  Tocotistrtnge(Drjp* 
dm).    7.  To  tie  :  to  bind  ( Drydcn). 

I  ( >.\  S TRA'I  XA  BLE.  a.  (from  constrain.) 
Liable  to  constraint  (Hooker). 

CONSTRA'IXKR.  #.  (from  constrain.)  Ilf 
that  constrains. 

CONSTRAINT,  s.  (coniratnte,  Fr.)tW 
pulsion;  violence;  confinement  (f,ockc). 

To  CONS TKI'CT.  v.  a.  (constriction.  Lit.) 
1.  To  hind  ;  to  cramp.  To  contract :  to  cause 
to  shrink  (Arbnthnot). 

CONSTRUCTION,  s.  (from  eoiutrkt.) 
Contraction;  compression  (Iiitf). 

CONSTKl'C TOR.  (constrictor,  from  coh- 
.itrin^o,  to  bind  together.)  A  name  given  to 
each  of  those  muscles  which  contract  any 
opening  of  the  body. 

CoNSlHl'cTOR  ISTIIMI  FACCIl'M.  (ilosw 

staphilinns  of  Winslow  and  Douglas.  A 
muscle  situated  at  the  side  of  the  entry  of  tk 
fauces,  that  draws  the  velum  pendulum  palatt 
towards  the  root  of  the  tongue,  which  it  uiv« 
at  the  same  time,  ami  with  its  fellow  contrary 
the  passage  between  the  two  arches,  by  which 
it  shuts  the  opening  of  the  fauces. 
Constructor  oris.    See  Orhutlari* 

OISIS, 

CONSTRI'CTOR     PHARY'.VGIS  INFERIOR. 

( 'rico-pharyngeus.  Tiiy  ro-phary  ngeUS.  A 
muscle  situated  on  the  posterior  part  of  d<" 
pharynx.  It  arises  from  the  side  of  the  thy- 
roid cartilage,  near  the  attachment  of  the  sterna 
hyoidn-us  and  thyro  hyoidwus  muscles;  ai»J 
from  the  cricoid  cartilage,  near  the  criro-tliv- 
roidseus  ;  it  is  insertetl  into  the  white  line, 
where  it  joins  with  its  fellow,  the  superior 
fibres  running  obliquely  upwards,  covering, 
nearly  one-half  of  the  middle  constrictor, and 
terminating  in  a  point ;  the  inferior  fibres  run 
more  transversely,  and  cover  the  beginning  of 
the  o  sophagus."  Its  use  is  to  compress  that 
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part  of  the  pharynx  which  it  covers,  and  to 
raise  it  with  the  larynx  a  little  upwards. 

CONSTRUCTOR    "    PHARY'nCIS  MKDIUS. 

ryngeus.  Syndesmo-pharyngeus  of 
Douglas.  A  muscle  situated  on  the  posterior 
part  of  the  pharynx.  1 1  arises  from  the  appen- 
dix of  the  09  hyoides,  from  the  corner  of  that 
bone,  and  from  the  ligament  which  connects 
it  to  the  thyroid  cartilage  ;  the  fibres  of  the  su- 
perior part,  running  obliquely  upwards,  and 
covering*  a  considerable  part  of  the  superior 
constrictor,  terminate  in  a  point;  and  is  in- 
serted into  the  middle  of  the  cuneiform  process 
of  the  os  occipitis,  before  the  foramen  mag- 
num, and  joined  to  its  fellow  at  a  white  line  in 
the  middle  part  of  the  pharynx.  This  muscle 
compresses  that  part  ot  the  pharynx  which  it 
covers,  and  draws  it  and  the  os"  hyoides  up- 
wards. 

CONSTRUCTOR      PIIARV'nGIS  SUPERIOR. 

Cepbalo-pharyngcus.  Pterygo  -  pharyngeus. 
Mylo-pharyngeus.  G  losso-phary  n  g  e  u  s ."  A 
mn»cle  situated  on  the  posterior'  part  of  the 
pharynx.  It  arises  above  from  the  cuneiform 
process  of  the  os  occipitis,  before  the  foramen 
magnum,  from  the  pterygoid  process  of  the 
sphenoid  bone,  from  the  upper  and  under  jaw, 
near  the  roots  of  the  last  dentes  molares,  and 
between  the  jaws.  It  is  inserted  in  the  middle 
of  the  pharynx.  Its  use  is  to  compress  the 
upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  and  to  draw  it  for- 
wards and  upwards. 

To  CONSTKI'NGR.  v.  a.  (constrinpo, 
Lat.)  To  compress ;  to  contract  5  to  bind  (S/iak- 
tpeare). 

CONSTRINGENT,  a.  (const  ripens, 
Ut.)  Having  the  quality  of  binding  or  com- 
pressing (Bacon). 

To  CONSTRC'CT.  v.a.  (constructs,  Lat.) 
To  build  ;  to  form  ;  to  compile  (Boyle). 

CONSTRU'CTION.  s.  (constructs  Lat.) 
I.  The  act  of  building;  fabrication.  2.  The 
farm  of  building ;  .structure  (.irbuthnot).  3. 
The  putting  of  words  together  in  such  a  manner 
»  U>  convey  a  complete  sense  (Locke).  4.  The 
act  of  arranging  teruis  in  the  proper  order,  by 
disentangling  transpositions  (Shakspeare).  o. 
The  sense ;  interpretation  (Collier).  6.  Judg- 
ment ;  mental  representation  (Brown).  7. 
Tbe  manner  of  describing  a  figure  or  problem 
in  geometry. 

Construction  op  equations,  in  al- 
gebra is  the  finding  the  roots  or  unknown 
quantities  of  an  equation,  by  geometrical  con- 
struction of  right  lines  or  curves ;  or  the  re- 
ducing given  equationsintogeometricaljrigu  res. 
And  this  is  effected  by  lines  or  curves  according 
to  the  order  or  rank  of  the  equation. 

The  roots  of  any  equation  may  be  determin- 
ed, that  is,  the  equation  may  be  constructed, 
by  the  intersections  of  a  straight  line  with  an- 
other line  or  curve  of  the  same  dimensions  as 
the  equation  to  be  constructed  :  for  the  orui- 
natesof  the  enrve  at  the  points  of  intersection 
will  be  the  roots  sought.  Or,  if  instead  of  tbe 
right  line,  some  other  line  of  a  higher  order  be 
n»ed.  Then,  in  general,  an  equation  of  any 
bright  will  be  constructed  by  the  intersections 
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of  two  lines,  whose  dimensions,  multiplied  to- 
gether, produce  the  dimension  of  the  given 
equation.  Thus,  the  intersections  of  a  circle 
with  the  conic  sections,  or  of  these  with  each 
other,  will  construct  the  biquadratic  equatious, 
or  those  of  the  4th  power,  because  2x2=1; 
and  the  intersections  of  the  circle  or  conic  sec- 
tions with  a  line  of  the  third  order,  will  con- 
struct the  equations  of  the  5th  and  6th  power  ; 
and  so  on.    For  example, 

To  construct  a  Simple  Equation. — This  is 
done  by  resolving  the  given  simple  equation 
into  a  proportion,  or  finding  a  third  or  fourth 
proportional,  &c.    Thus,  I.  If  the  equation  be 

be 

ax  =  be  :  then  a :  b  :  :  c  ;  x  =  — ,  the  fourth 

a 

proportional  to  a,  b,  c. 

2.  If  ax  =-  b*  ;  then  a  :  b  : :  b  : x  ■■— ?.  a 

a 

third  proportional  to  a  and  b. 

3.  If  ax  =  69— c9 ;  then,  since  b*—c*  = 
b  -J-  c  X  b  —  c,  it  will  be  a  :  b  +  e  : :  b — c  :  x 

—  '  *  C  *  - ,  a  fourth  proportional  to  a,  b 

+  c  and  b  —  c. 

4.  l(ax=b*  +  c*  ;  then  construct  the  right 
angled  triangle  ABC, (fig.  7.  Plate  48),  whose 
base  is  b,  and  perpendicular  c  ;  tbe  square  of 
the  hypothenuse  is  b*-r  c«,  which  call  A9  :  then 

the  equation  is  <rr=A»,  and  x— — ,  a  third 

a 

proportional  to  a  and  h. 

To  construct  a  Quadratic  Equation.—  If  it 
be  a  simple  quadratic,  it  will  reduce  to  this  form 
x-=*ab  :  whence  a  :  x  :  :  x  :  b,  or  x  =  ab% 
a  mean  proportional  between  a  and  b.  There- 
fore, upon  a  straight  line  take  A  B  =»  a  (fig.  tf. 
Plate  4S),  and  1 U '  «  I,  ■  then  upon  the  dia- 
meter AC  describe  a  semicircle,  and  raise  from 
the  point  B  a  perpendicular  to  meet  it  in  D; 
so  shall  BO  be  the  root  sought. 

2.  If  tbe  quadratic  be  affected,  let  it  be  x9 
-r  2ax=>  b*  :  then  form  the  right  angled  trian- 
gle whose  base  A  li  is  a  (fig.  i».  Plate  4»),  and 
perpendicular  BC  is  b  :  with  the  centre  A  and 
radius  AC,  describe  the  semicircle  DCE  ;  then 
013  and  BE  will  be  the  two  roots  of  the  given 

quadratic  ;  x  being  =  J  b*  +  a9  ±  a. 

3.  If  the  quadratic  be  x9  —  "lax  ==  £9,  the 
construction  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 

preceding  one,  x  =  a  ±  »J  b*  +  a»,  having  one 
positive  and  one  negative  value. 

4.  But  if  the  form  be  x9 — 2<w=» — 4a,  or 
2ax — x9-=A9:  construct  a  right  angled  triangle 
whose  hypothenuse  FG  (tig.  8.  Plate  4^,  is  a, 
and  perpendicular  OH  is  * ;  with  the  radius 
FG  and  centre  F,  describe  a  semicircle  IGK  : 
then  shall  IH  and  HK  be  the  roots  of  the 

given  equation,  x  being  —  a  ±  uJ  —6*. 
In  this  form,  if  a  be  greater  than  A,  the  equa- 
tion will  have  two  positive  roots  ;  but  if  a  be 
less  than  A,  the  solution  *is  manifestly  impos- 
sible. 

To  construct  Cubic  and  Biquadratic  Equa- 
tions.—Cubic   eqautions  are  generally  con- 
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itrncted  by  meant  of  a  conic  section,  ami  a 
right  line  :  biquadratics,  l>y  the  intersections  of 
two  conic  sections.  When  one  of  the  inter- 
sections falls  upon  the  axis,  then  oiieof  the  or- 
dinatcs  vanishes,  and  the  equation  is  reduced  a 
decree  lower.  The  conic  sections  used  in  con- 
structing  should  he  those  which  are  most  easily 
described:  the  circle  and  parabola  are  com- 
monly chosen.  It  must  be  observed,  though, 
that  the  chief  or  only  use  of  these  constructions, 
is  in  furnishing"  ns  with  proper  data  to  com- 
mence an  approximation  with. 

For  more  on  this  subject,  we  refer  to  Simp- 
son's, Maclaurin's,  Newton's,  Wolfius's,  and 
Bossut's  Algebra,  1/ Hospital's  Conic  Sections, 
Lacroix  and*  Prony  on  the  Application  of  Al- 
gebra to  Geometry.   See  also  Expedient. 

Construction.  In  grammar.  See 
Grammar. 

Construction.  In  fortification.  See 
Fortification. 

CONSTRU'CTURE.  *.  (from  construct.) 
Pile;  edifice;  fabric  (Blaekmore). 

To  CO'NSTIUE.  v.  a.  (construo,  Latin.) 
I. To  arrange  words  in  their  natural  order  ;  to 
disentangle  transposition  (S/iaks/narc).  2.To 
interpret ;  to  explain  (/looker). 

To  CU'XSTUPRATB.  v.  a.  (contupro, 

Lat.)  To  violate;  to  debauch;  to  deli le. 

COXSTCPUA'TION.  *.  (from  con*tu- 
prate.)  Violation  ;  defilement. 

CONSl'ALIA,  feasts  held  among  the  an- 
cients, in  honour  of  the  god  Constis,  i.  e.  Nep- 
tune; different  from  those  other  feasts  of  the 
same  deity  called  Xcptunalia.  They  were  in- 
troduced with  a  magnificent  cavalcade,  or  pro- 
Cession  on  horseback ;  because  Neptune  was 
reputed  to  have  first  taught  men  the  use  of 
horses:  whence  his  surname  of  'i^t.o,-, 
Equestris. 

COXSCBSTA'XTLYL.  a.  (eonsuhstnntia- 
ft*,  Lat.)  I.  Having  the  same  essence  or  sub- 
stance (Hooker}.  2.  Being  0f  the  same  kind 
or  nature  (Breretcoad). 

CONSCBSl  ANTIA'LITY.  s.  (from  con- 
substantial.)  Existence  of  more  than  one  in 
the  same  substance  (Hammond). 

To  CONSl  BSTA'XTI  ATE.  v. a.  (ron  and 
substantia,  Latin.)  To  unite  in  one  common 
substance  or  nature. 

COXSL  INSTANTIATION',  a  tenet  of  the 
Lutheran  church  with  regard  to  the  manner  of 
the  change  made  in  the  bread  and  wine  in  the 
encharist.  The  divines  of  that  profession 
maintain  that  after  the  consecration,  the  body 
and  blood  of  our  Saviour  are  substantially  pre- 
sent, together  with  the  substance  of  the  bread 
and  wine,  which  is  called  consubstantiation,  or 
in  JM  nation. 

The  best  refutation  of  the  notions  of  consub- 
stantiation  and  transubstantiation,  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  are  in  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's 
learned  little  tract  on  the  Nature  and  Design 
of  the  Eucharist. 

CONSUL,  the  thief  magistrate  of  the  an- 
cient Itoman  commonwealth,  invested  with 
r-«.«t  authority  for  the  space  of  one  year. 

-re  two  in  number,  called  consuls  a 
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vonsulcndo,  and  annually  chosen  in  theCait  pn 
Martina. 

In  the  first  times  of  the  republic  the  l»u 
consuls  were  always  chosen  from  patriran  fa- 
milies or  noblemen,  hut  the  people  ohuinr: 
the  privilege  in  the  year  of  Borne  3h;<,  of  fitt- 
ing one  of'  the  consuls  from  their  own  b<>lr. 
and  sometimes  both  were  plebeians.  Thi»  jt^t 
consul  among  the  plebeians  was  L.  Sexit 
It  was  required  that  every  candidate  for 
consulship  should  be  13  years  of  Eg*,  c*'W 
legitimum  tern  pus.  He  was  always  to  appuf 
at  the  election  as  a  private  man  without  j  r»- 
tinue,  and  it  was  requisite  before  he  canv»W 
for  the  office  to  have  discharged  the  fundus 
of  quaestor,  edile,  and  pnetor.  Somelm^* 
these  qualifications  were  disregarded.  Val. 
Corvinus  was  made  a  consul  in  his  -3d  yttr, 
and  Scipio  in  his  21th.  Young  Mj/i.\ 
Pompey,  and  Augustus,  were  also  under  rlf 
proper  age  when  they  were  invested  with  tU 
office,  and  Pompey  had  never  been  quaestor  « 
praetor.  The  power  of  the  consuls  was  as- 
bounded,  and  they  knew  no  superior  hot  i!x 
gods  and  the  laws  ;  but  after  the  cxpirau-s 
of  their  office  their  conduct  was  minutely  scru- 
tinized by  the  people,  and  misbehaviour 
often  punished  by  the  laws.  The  hade* 
their  office  was  r lie  pruetexta,  a  robe  trior*: 
with  purple,  afterwards  exchanged  for  the  tt>r» 
picta  or  palmata.  They  were  preceded  »>r 
twelve  lictore  carrying  the  fasces  or  bun.iir*.^ 
sticks,  in  the  middle  of  which  appeared  ia 
axe. 

The  consuls  always  commanded  the  annir* : 
and  this  important  prerogative  was  so  al  unit: 
in  the  eyes  of  the  plebeians  that  th**y  iu±>. 
incredible  efforts  to  obtain  the  consulship. 

After  the  republic  was  destroyed,  rJMfa'i 
were  continued  under  the  emperors  :  hoi  tar 
office  retained  nothing  of  its  dignity  arid  sv- 
fulness,  and  sunk  into  a  mere  title. 

Consu  l,  at  present,  is  an  officer  e*taMi^ 
by  virtue  of  a  commission  from  the  kio;  *  «J 
other  princes,  in  all  foreign  countries  oi  *m 
considerable  trade,  to  facilitate  ami  d  is  pat  a 
business,  and  protect  the  merchants  of  ttir  a* 
lion.  The  consuls  are  to  keep  up  a  a>ry 
spondence  with  the  ministers  of  England  rrW 
ing  in  the  courts  whereon  their  eou»ubf  -im- 
pend*. 

CO'NSl'LAR.  a.  (consulates*  Lat. a.)  I. 
llelating  to  the  consul  (Spectator).     2.  l»* 
.si  lar  Man.      One  who  had  bevn  «  i  ■ 
(lien  Joiison). 

CONSULATE,  s.  (consuljtus,  LaL)  T* 
office  of  consul  (Addison). 

CO'NSl'LSHIP.     (from  consul)  Thr 
lice  of  consul  (Ben  Jonson). 

To  CONSULT,  v.  n.(co»s*lto,  LatuuT 
take  counsel  together  (Clarendon). 

To  Consi  'i.t.  r.  a.  I.  To  ask  »-1  ricr « 1 
as,  to  consult  a  friend.    2.  To  rrg»rO  ;  u».rf 
with  view  or  respect  to  (L'  Estraajr).   '4.  f* 
plan  :  to  contrive  (Clan  ndtm). 

CoNsr'i/r.  jr.  (from  the  verb.)   I.  V**' 
of  consulting  (Dryden).   2.  Thr  v.W\    <  •• 
suiting  ;  determination.     3.   \  council ;  I 
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number  of  persons  assembled  in  deliberation 
(Svift). 

COXSULTA'TION.  (from  consult.)  1. 
Tbe  act  of  consulting ;  secret  deliberation 
(Mark).  2.  A  number  of  persons  consulted 
together  ;  a  council  (Wiseman). 

Consultation,  in  law,  a  writ  by  which 
a  cause  being1  removed  from  tbe  spiritual  court 
to  tbe  king's  court,  is  returned  thither  again ; 
and  tbe  reason  is,  that  if  the  judges  of  the  king's 
court,  by  comparing  the  libel  with  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  party,  find  the  suggestion  false 
or  not  proved,  and  on  that  account  the  cause 
to  be  wrongfully  called  from  the  ecclesiastical 
court,  then  upon  this  consultation  or  delibera- 
tion they  decree  it  to  be  returned.  This  writ 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  procedendo;  yet  properly 
a  consultation  ought  not  to  be  granted,  only 
in  cases  where  a  person  cannot  recover  at  the 
common  law.  In  causes  of  which  the  eccle- 
siastical and  spiritual  courts  have  jurisdiction, 
and  they  are  not  mixed  with  any  temporal 
thing;  if  suggestion  is  made  for  a  prohibition, 
a  consultation  shall  be  awarded.  See  Prohi- 
bition. 

COXSL'LTRR.  s.  (from  consult.)  One  that 
consults,  or  asks  counsel  (Deuteronomy). 

CONSUMABLE,  a.  (from  consume.)  Sus- 
ceptible of  destruction  (Wilkins). 

To  CONSU'M  K.  v.  a.  (consumo,  Latin.)  To 
waste  ;  to  spend  ;  to  destroy  (Thomson). 

To  I'ovsu'me.  v.  n.  To  waste  away;  to  be 
exhausted  (Shakspeare). 

COXSC'M  BR.*,  (from  consume.)  One  that 
spends,  wastes,  or  destroys  any  thing  (Locke). 

To  COXSU'MMATE.  v.  a.  (consommer, 
Fr.)  To  complete  ;  to  perfect  (Shakspeare). 

Consummate,  a.  (from  the  verb.)  Com- 
plete ;  perfect  (Addison). 

CONSIMMA'TION.  s.  (from  consum- 
mate.) 1.  Completion;  perfection;  end  (Ad- 
dison).  2.  The  end  of  the  present  system  of 
things.  3.  Death  ;  end  of  life  (Shakspeare). 

COXSl/'MPTIOX. s.(consumptio,  Latin.) 

1.  The  act  of  consuming;  waste;  destruction 
(Locke).  2.  The  state  of  wasting  or  perishing 

Consumption.  In  medicine.  A  decline. 
See  Phthisis  pi  lmonalis. 

COXSl  'AIPriVE.  a.  (from  consume.)  1. 
Destructive;  wasting;  ex\mi*t\ng  ( Addison). 

2.  Diseased  with  a  consumption  (Ilarcey). 
COXSCMPT'IVEXESS.  s.  (from  con- 

sumptire)  A  tendency  to  a  consumption. 

COXSl'S,  the  Pagan  god  of  counsel. 

CONSU'TI  LE.  a.  (consutilis,  Latiu.)  That 
is  sewed  or  stitched  together. 

CONTABE'SCENf .  (from  contabesco,  to 
pine  or  waste  awav.)  Marcescent:  universally 
consuming;  wasting  away  in  every  organ  of 
the  animal  system. 

To  CONTA'BILATE.  v.  a.  (contabulo, 
Lat)  To  floor  with  boards. 

CONTABILA'TIOX.  *.  (contabulatio, 
Lat.)  A  Joining  of  boards  together. 

COW  I'AC'l .  s.  (contactus,  Latin.)  Touch ; 
close  union  (Newton). 

Contact,  is  when  one  line,  plane,  or  body 


is  made  to  touch  another,  and  the  parts  that  do 
thus  touch  are  called  the  points  or  places  of 
contact.  The  contact  of  two  spherical  bodies, 
and  of  a  tangent  with  the  circumference  of  a 
circle,  is  only  in  one  point 

It  has  been  much  disputed  whether  any  two 
bodies  can  possibly  be  brought  into  contact: 
but,  as  we  see  no  medium  between  admitting 
the  possibility  of  contact,  and  adopting  the 
opinions  of  either  Berkeley  or  Boscovich,  we 
shall  not  waste  either  time  or  space  by  detailing 
the  principal  arguments  that  have  been  adduced 
in  this  controversy. 

Contact  (Angle  of),  is  tbe  opening  be- 
tween a  curve  line  and  a  tangent  to  it. 

This,  also,  has  been  the  fruitful  theme  of 
many  disquisitions ;  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
works  of  Peletarius,  Clnvius,  Wallis,  Mac- 
laurin,  &c. 

COXTA'CTION.  *.  (contactus,  Lat.)  The 
act  of  touching  (Brown). 

CONTAGION,  (contagio,  from  contingo, 
to  meet  or  touch  each  other.)  EfHuvia. 
Miasma.  Virus.  Lues.  Infection.  The  very 
suhtile  particles  arising  from  putrid  or  other 
substances,  or  from  persons  labouring  un- 
der contagious  diseases,  which  communicate 
the  disease  to  others;  thus  the  contagion  of 
putrid  fever,  the  effluvia  of  dead  animal  or  ve- 
getable substances,  the  miasm  of  bogs  and  fen?, 
tbe  virus  of  small-pox,  lues  venerea,  ice.  &c. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  proper  dis- 
tinction between  contagious  and  infectious 
diseases  :  and  hence  an  indiscriminate  use  of 
these  terms,  which  are,  nevertheless,  at  time* 
employed  differently  by  some  practitioners,  has 
produced  much  misconception  and  confusion 
in  medical  terminology.  From  the  origin  of 
the  word,  contagion  ought,  perhaps,  to  be 
restricted  to  diseases  communicated  by  actual 
contact  alone,  as  the  venereal  disease,  itch,  &c: 
and  then  it  could  never  interfere  with  infection. 
But  if  we  allow  it  to  assume  a  broader  meaning, 
contagion  should,  at  least,  be  limited  to  those 
diseases  which  aro  propagated  by  the  miasm  of 
a  diseased  body,  and  which,  of  course,  do  not 
extend  their  influence  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
aroma,  or  affected  atmosphere  of  such  body,  as 
in  small-pox, scarlet-fever,  typhus, and  measles. 
While  infection  should  be  confined  to  diseases 
produced  by  a  pestilential  or  miasmic  state  of 
the  atmosphere  generally,  and  independently 
of  the  diseased  themselves;  and  may  hence 
be  synonymous  with  the  matter  of  epidemic 
or  endemic  disorders.  Upon  this  division, 
catarrhs  and  agues  may  result  from  infection; 
malignant  sore  throat  and  small-pox  from  con- 
tagion. And  so  of  the  rest.  For  the  most 
approved  modes  of  prevention  by  fumigations, 
&c.  see  Infection  and  Septon. 

CONTA'UIOL'S.  a.  (from  contagio,  Latin.) 
Infectious;  caught  by  approach  (Prior). 

CONTA'OIOI  SNESS.  *.  (from  conta- 
gious.) The  quality  of  being  contagious. 

To  COXTAI'N.  v.a.  (contineo,  Latin.)  1. 
To  hold,  as  a  vessel  (  John).  2.  To  compre- 
hend ;  to  comprise  (.ililton).  3.  To  restrain ; 
to  withhold  (Spenser). 
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To  Contain,  v.  n.  To  live  in  continence  or 
chastity  (drbuthnot). 

CONTAINABLE  a.  (from  contain.)  Pos- 
sible to  be  contained  (Boyle). 

To  CONTA'MINATE.  v.  a.  (contamino, 
Lat.)  To  defile;  to  coirupt  by  base  mixture 
(Shakspeare). 

CONTAMINATION.  *.  (from  contami- 
nate.) Pollution;  defilement. 

CON  TE'M  E HATE  I ).  a.  (contemeratae, 
Lat.)  Violated:  polluted, 

Tu  COXTE'MX.  p.  a  (eantemna,  Latin.) 
To  despise;  to  scorn;  to  slight;  to  neglect 
(  Dn/dcn). 

CONTEMNER.  #.  (from  contemn.)  One 
that  contemns;  a  despiser  (South). 

To  CONTE'MPER.  v.  a.  (contempero, 
Lat.)  To  moderate  by  mixture  (l{ai/). 

CO  N  T  E'  M PERA  M EXT.  ».  (from  cont  m- 
pero,  Latin.)  'J  he  decree  of  any  quality  as  tem- 
pered to  others  (Derham). 

To  CONTE'MPER  ATE.  v.  a.  (from  con- 
tempera,  Latin.)  To  moderate;  to  temper  by 
mixture  (Wiseman). 

CONT  EM  PE  R  A  T I O  N .  *.  (from  content- 
perate.)  1.  The  act  of  moderating  or  tempering 
(brown).  2.  Proportionate  mixture  ;  propor- 
tion (Hale). 

To  CONT  E'M  PLATE,  v.  a.  (contcmplor, 
Lat.)  To  study;  to  meditate  (Watta). 

To  Contemplate,  v.  a.  To  muse;  to  think 
studiously  with  lone  attention  (Dri/dcu). 

CONTEMPLATION,  s.  (Iron,  contem- 
plate*) I.  Meditation;  studious  thought  on 
any  subject ;  continual  attention  (Shukspeare). 

2.  "Holy  meditation;  a  holy  exeicUe  of  the 
soul,  employed  in  attention  to  sacred  things. 

3.  Study  :  opposed  to  action  (South). 
CONTEMPLATIVE,  a.  (from  contem- 
plate.) I.  (iiven  to  thought  or  study :  studious; 
thoughtful  (Den/tam).  2.  Employed  in  study; 
dedicated  to  study.  3.  Having"  the  power  "of 
thought  (Ray). 

CONTEMPLATIVELY,  ad.  Thought- 
fullv;  attentively;  with  deep  attention. 

COXTEM PLA'TOR.  *.  (Latin.)  One  em- 
ployed in  study  (Raleigh). 

CONTE'MPORARY.  a.  (con temporal 
Fr.)  1.  Living  in  the  same  age  (Dry  (ten).  2. 
Born  at  the  same  time  (Cowley).  S'  Existing 
at  the  same  point  of  time  (Locke). 

Conte'mpokarv.  s.  One  who  lives  at  the 
same  time  with  another  (Drydtri). 

roCONTE'MPORLSE.  t\  a.  (r0n  and 
tempus,  Latin.)  To  make  contemporary 
(Brown). 

CONTE'MPT.  *.  (conttmptus,  Latin.)  I. 
The  act  of  despising  others ;  scoi  n  (South).  2. 
The  state  of  being  despised  ;  vilcness. 

Contempt  directs  its  chief  attention  to  the 
character  and  disposition,  which  is  capable  of 
committing  unworthy  and  disgraceful  actions. 
Its  objects  are  radical  baseness,  and  radical  im- 
becility where  it  ought  not  to  exist.  Thus  the 
characters  which  are  sunk  below  the  common 
level  of  K,«nianity,  anil  those  which  arrogantly 
and  *lv  "attempt  to  rise  above  it,  are 

•*d  the  proper  objects  of  con- 
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tempt.  Both  indignation  and  contempt  »rc 
accompanied  with  a  certain  supposed  elrv.tuon 
of  mind.  The  observer  feels  and  enjovs  a 
conscious  superiority  when  he  compare*  mm- 
self  with  the  offender.  This  sense  of  supe- 
riority i*  strongly  marked  iu  contempt;  wbes 
it  arises  to  such  a  degree  as  precludes  a.uy  com- 
merce with  the  party  despised,  it  becomes  dis- 
dain.  (Cogamtp.  173), 

CONTEMPT,  in  law,  is  a  disobetlirme  x* 
the  rules  and  orders  of  a  court,  which  lun 
power  to  punish  such  offence:  and  as  this  u 
sometimes  a  greater,  and  sometimes  a  lessn 
offence,  so  it  is  punished  with  greater  or  In* 
punishment,  by  line,  and  sometimes  br  im- 
prisonment. 

CONTEMPTIBLE,  a.  (from  conte>»}.'. 
1.  Worthy  of  contempt;  deserving  scorn.  1 
Despised;  scorned;  neglected  (Locke).  3 
.Scornful ;  apt  to  despise  (Shakspeare). 

CONTE'MPTI BLEN  ESS.  *.  (from  con- 
temptible).   The  state  of  being-  conteuiptibw- 
vileness ;  baseness  (Decay  of  Piett/). 

CON TE'MPTIBLY.  ad.  (from  contc*.^ 
i>li.)  Meanly;  in  a  manner  deterring  co- 
tempt. 

CONTE'MPTrOUS.  a.  (from  cvntemy 
Scornful ;  apt  to  despise  ;  using-  word*  or 
tions  of  contempt;  insolent  (.lttcrbwn/\ 

COXTE'MPTLOI  SLY.  ad.  With  scr 
with  despite  (Tiilotson). 

CONTE'MPTI  OlSXESS.  (from  e  « 
tempt  nous.)  Disposition  to  contempt. 

3fV  CONTEND,  v.  n.  (eontendo,  Lam.) 
1.  To  strive;  to  struggle  in  opposition  (Sh,iA 
speare.)    2.  To  vie;   to  act  in  emulate* 
(Dry  den). 

To  Conte'nd.  v.  a.  To  dispute  any  thinr : 
to  contest  (Drydeii). 

COXTK'NDENT.  *.  (from  contend  )  Kr 
tagonist;  op|>oneut:  not  used  (L'  Estcmft  > 

CON TK'NDEK.  *.  (from  contend.)  1W 
batant  ;  champion  (Locke). 

CONTE'N  T.  a.  (content**,  Latin.)  1.  S» 
tislied,  so  as  not  to  repine;  easy  (Popt)  t 
.Satisfied,  so  as  not  to  oppose  (ShakspeareV 

To  Conte'nt.  v.  a.  (from  the  adjective  | 
I.  To  satisfy,  so  as  to  stop  complaint  (  Til'.<t- 
son).  2.  To  please:  to  gratify  (Shaksjwt  V 

Coxte'n  r.  *.  (from  the  verb.)  I.  Modern- 
happiness  (Shakspeare).  2.  Aqni»-*<  eoor 
satisfaction  in  a  thing  unexamined  (l*"p*  )  >> 
That  which  is  contained,  or  included,  in  *«• 
thing  (Woodward).  4.  The  power  of  «e«* 
taining;  extent;  capacity  ('haunt).  Z\  1\J 
ivhtch  is  comprised  in  writing  (.  idd't****)- 

Content,  in  geometry,  the  area  or  «ju*  r  < 
of  matter  or  space  included  in  certain  boumt' 
The  content  of  a  tun  of  round  timber  i*  L> 
solid  feet.  A  load  of  hewn  timber  GMi*«U« 
fiO  cubic  feet ;  iu  a  foot  of  timber  are  conumcJ 
172S  cubic  or  square  inches  ;  and  as  ohvo  n 
172*>  inches  are  contained  in  a  piece  of  tun1*-', 
be  it  round  or  square,  so  many  feet  of  tsnVi 
are  contained  in  the  piece.    See  ui*». 

Mensuration,  ke. 
CONTE N  T A 'T I  ON .  *.  (from  c.^n 

Satisfaction  ;  content ;  out  of  um-  (Sidiy) 
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CONTESTED,  part.  a.  (from  content.)  CONTIGW1TY.  s.  (from  contiguous  )  Ac- 

Sati&fied ;    at  quiet;    not   repining;    easy  tual  contact  (if town.  Hale). 

(Aw//m).  CONTIGUOUS.  a.(eo/iri^«u*,  Lat.)  Meet- 

COXTE'XTIOX.  *.  (content™,  Latin.)  1.  in*  so  as  to  touch  (Newton) 

Strife;  debate;  quarrel  (Decau  of  Piety).  2.  COXTIM»COl\SLY.arf.(from  contiguous.) 

Kaialation  ;  endeavour  to  excef  (Shakspeare).  Without  any  intervening  spaces  (Dryden). 

3.  Eagerness;  zeal;  ardour  (Rogers).  COXTI'CiUOCSXESS.  *.  (from  conti- 

COXTE'NTIOUS.  a.  (from    contend.)  guous.)  Close  connexion  :  coherence. 

Quarrelsome;  given  to  debate;  perverse  (Shok-  CO'XTIXEXCE.  Con'tinency.  *.  (con- 

speare).  tinentia,  Latin)   1.  Restraint;  command  of 

Conte'ntious  jurisdiction.     A  court  one's  self  (Dryden).    2.  Chastity  in  general 

which  has  a  power  to  judge  and  determine  dif-  (Shakspeare).      'J.   Forbearance  of  "lawful 

between  contending  parties  (Cham-  pleasure  (Grew).    4.  Moderation  in  lawful 


bers).  pleasures  (Taylor),    b.  Continuity  ;  unintcr 

CONTE'XTIOUSLY.  ad.  (from  conten-  rupted  course  (.tyliffe). 

thus.)  Perversely ;  quarrelsomely  (Brown).  CONTINENT,  a.  (continens,  Latin.)  I. 

COXTE'NTlOUSXESS.  s.  (from  conten-  Chaste;  abstemious  in  lawful  pleasures  (Sliak- 
tiotts.}  Froneness  to  contest;  perverseness ;  speare).  2.  Rest  rained  ;  moderate;  temper- 
turbulence;  quarrelsomeness  (Bentley).  ate  (Shakspeare.)    3.  Continuous;  connected 

COXTE'XTLESS.  a.  (from  content.)  Dis-  (Brerewood).  4. Opposing; restraining (Shak- 

contented  ;  dissatisfied  ;  uneasy  (Shakspeare).  speare). 

COXTE'NTiYlENT.  *.  (from  content.)   I.  Co'ntinent.  s.  (continens,  Latin.)  In 

Acquiescence,  without    plenary  satisfaction  geography,  a  great  extent  of  land,  containing 

(Hooker.  Gretc).  2.  U ratification  (If  "oft on).  several  kingdoms,  nations,  or  states,  not  sepa- 

Thia  word  expresses  the  acquiescence  of  the  rated  from  one  another  by  seas.    As  the  con- 
mind,  in  the  portion  of  good  we  possess.    It  tinent  of  Europe,  America,  &c. 
implies  a  perception  that  our  lot  might  have  The  same  word  is  also  sometimes  applied  as 
been  better,  or  that  it  is  inferior  to  what  a  substantive  to  denote  that  which  contains 
others  enjoy,  or  that  it  does  not  fully  answer  any  thing. 

the  expectations  we  had  formed.    An  effort  of  To  COXTI'XGE.  t\  n.  (contingo,  Latin.) 

reason,  or  of  prudence,  or  of  religion,  is  ne-  To  touch  ;  to  reach ;  to  happen. 

Canary  to  produce  it.    We  compare  our  pre-  COXTl'X'UEXCE  Contingency.*  (from 

sent  with  our  former  situation,  or  with  what  contingent.)  The  quality  of  being  fortuitous ; 

we  deserve,  or  with  the  inferior  lot  of  others  ;  accidental  possibility  (Brown). 

and  thus  learn  to  acquiesce  in  the  degree  of  ad-  COX Tl 'Mi EXT.  a.  (contingent,  Latin.) 

vantage  obtained.    Dr.  Harrow  has  some  tine  Falling  out  by  chance;  accidental  (South). 

Sermons  on  the  Duty  and  Advantage  of  Con-  Contingent.  *.  1.  A  thing  in  the  hands 

tentment.  of  chance  (Crew).    2.  A  proportion  that  falls 

COXTE'RMl  XOL'S.  a.  (conterminus,  Lat.)  to  any  person  upon  a  division. 

Bordering  upon  (Hale).  Conti ngent.  a  term  of  relation  for  the 

COX  1  ERRA'XEOCS.  a.  (conterraneus,  quota  that  falls  to  any  person  upon  a  division. 

Lat.)  Of  the  same  country.  Thus  each  prince  in  Germany,  in  time  of  war, 

To  COXTE'S  T.  v.  a.  (contester,  Fr.)  To  is  to  furnish  so  many  men.  so'much  money  and 

dispute ;  to  controvert ;  to  litigate  (Dryden).  ammunition  for  his  contingent. 

To  Contk'st.  v.  n.  1.  To  strive;  to  con-  Contingent  use,  in  law,  a  use  limited 

tend  (Burnet).  2.  To  vie;  to  emulate  (Pope),  in  a  conveyance  of  lands  which  may  or  may 

CVntbst.  s.  (from  the  verb.)  Dispute;  not  happen  to  vest,  according  to  the  contingency 

difference  ;  debate  (l)enham).  mentioned  in  the  limitation  of  the  use.   And  a 

COXTE'STABLK.  a.  (from  contest.)  Dis-  contingent  remainder  is,  when  an  estite  is  li- 

patable  ;  controvertible.  mited  to  take  place  at  a  time  to  come,  on  an  un- 

COXTE'STABLEXKSS.  s.  (from  contest-  certain  event. 

able.)  Possibility  of  contest.  Contingent  legacy,  is  a  legacy  which 

COXTESTA'TIOX.  *.  (from  contest  )  The  may,  or  may  not  happen.    If  a  legacy  be  left 

art  of  contesting ;  debate;  strife  (Clarendon),  to  one  when  he  shall  attain,  or  if  he  shall  attain 

To  COXTE'X.  v.  a.  (contero,  Latin.)  To  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  this  is  a  contingent 

weave  together  ;  not  in  use  (Boyle).  legacy,  and  if  the  legatee  die  before  that  time, 

CO*NTEXT.  s.  (contextus,  Latin.)  The  ge-  the  legacy  shall  not  vest.    But  a  legacy  to  one 

neral  series  of  a  discourse  (Uammond).  to  be  paid  when  he  attains  the  age  of  "twenty- 

Co'ntext.  a.  (from  contex.)  Knit  together;  one  years  is  a  vested  legacy ;  an  interest  which 

firm  (Oerham).  commences  in  prcesenti,  af though  it  be  solven- 

CONTE'XTURE.  s.  (from  contex.)  The  dum  in  futuro :  and  if  the  legatee  die  before 

disposition  of  parts  one  among  others ;  the  sys-  that  aire,  his  representatives  shall  receive  it  out 

tern ;  the  constitution  (BLtckmore),  of  the  testator's  personal  estate,  at  the  same 

CON'I  ICiNA'TiON.  s.  (cotttignatio,  Lat.)  time  that  it  would  have  become  payable  in  case 

1.  A  frame  of  beams  joined  together ;  a  storv  the  legatee  bail  lived. 

(fTotton).  2.  The  act  of  framing  or  joining  a  COX  IT'XGEXTLY,   ad.  Accidentally; 

tahric  of  wood.  without  any  settled  rule  (IVoodward). 
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I  ilM  I'XI.EXTXKSS.t.  Accidentalne« ; 

t  •  <  1  tilitOOMM  w . 

COXTI'XI'AL,  (cantint*w$t  Latin.)  I. 
Incessant:  proceeding  without  interruption 
(Pope).  2.  (lu  law.)  A  loutinual  claim  is 
made  from  1 1 ii**-  t.>  time,  within  every  year  and 
dav  ( ('oh  l<  >/). 

I  OXTfNI'AL  PROPORTION AI.8,  are  a  series 

of  t Iir*-<-  or  more  quantities  compared  together, 
sii  that  the  ratio  is  the  same  helwecn  every  two 
u.'.j.i.  ciit  term*.  \  iz.  between  tli"  1st  ami  2d, 
the  2d  .iii.I  .'hi.  the  .i.l  .iml  -J tit,  \c. 

«  ( >.VJ  T.N  I  'ALLY,  ad,  I.  Without  pause; 
uithout  interruption  (Huton).  2.  Without 
<  rasi  njr  f  /,'.  w/>  //) 

rOXTI'NI'AXI'R.  f.(from  continue.)  I. 
Sun  rssion  uninterrupted  (Jiddi*on),  2.  rer- 
iiiancuce  in  one  state  (South),  li  Abode  in  a 
place.  4.  Duration;  la-ting  ticss  (//oywarrf). 
."».  Pcrscvcrciice  (Ho)naim). 

t'oNTixt'ANCi:,  in  law,  is  the  rontinuinir  of 
a  <  .mim"  in  ronrt  by  an  entry  made  lor  that  pur- 
pose upon  the  records  there. 

Co.NTINL'ANCB  OP  A  WRIT  oil  ACTION, 
is  its  continuing  in  lorn"  from  one  term  to  an- 
other,  where,  the  sheriff  lias  not  returned  a 
former  hi  it  issued  out  in  the  same  action. 
Willi  respect  to  continuances,  the  court  of 
king**  hi-m  h  is  not  to  enter  them  on  the  roll 
till  after  issue  or  demurrer,  and  then  they  enter 
the  continuance  of  all  on  the  hack  before  jildg- 

mrnt. 

COXTIXUAXIM),  a  term  used  in  a  spe- 
cial declaration  ol  trespass,  where  the  plaintiff 
would  recover  damages  for  several  trespasses  in 
one  and  the  name  action.  To  avoid  multipli- 
city of  suits,  ;i  prison  may  in  one  action  of 
trespass  recover  damages  tor  manv  trespasses 
committed,  by  laying  the  same  to  be  done  with 
a  roiitinuando. 

COXTI'Xl'ATE.  a.  (continual ns,  Latin.) 
I.  Immediately  united  (llouhcr).  '2.  I  ninti  r- 
rupted  ;  unbroken  (Shukspatrr), 

CitMI'M  A'l  BLY.  nd. With  continuity  ; 
without  interruption  (II  iihins). 

(  <  ).\  1 1  .\  I 'ATIOX,  s.  (from  continnate.) 
Protraction,  or  succession  uninterrupted 
(llu,,). 

(  OXTl'M'ATIVK.  s.  ("from  continuate.) 
An  expression  noting  permanence  or  duration 

(Units). 

COXTINCA'TOtt.  $.  (from  continuatc.) 

I  le  that  continues  or  keeps  up  the  series  of  sue- 
cession  ( llrotrk). 

To (  <  iM  I'N  I  K.  v.  n.  (co»/i*«er,  French.) 

1.  To  remain  in  the  same  state  (Milton),  '2. 
To  last ;  to  he  durable  (  Brown).  3.  'J  o  pet  se- 
vere (.Milton), 

To  1'onti'nir.  e.  a.  I.  To  protract,  or 
hold  without  interruption  (Po/>c).  2.  To  unite 
without  a  chasm,  or  intervening  substance 
(Milton). 

COXTINCED  QlTANTITY,  or  nonv, 
is  that  whose  parts  aie  joined  ami  united  toge- 
ther. 

t  ontini  Kt)  proportion,  is  that  in 
w  hich  the  consentient  of  the  first  ratio  is  the 


c  o  \ 

fame  with  the  antecedent  of  the  second  :  as  in 
these,  3  :  ('.  12. 

COXTl'M  KDLY.  ad.  (from  cntintud.) 
Witliout  interruption:  uithout  ceasing  (A'or.) 

KiNTl'M  Kit.  *.  (from  continue.)  That 
which  has  the  power  of  perseverance  (Shak- 
pptare ). 

COXTIXC'ITY.  (continuity,  Latin.) 
Connexion  uninterrupted;  cohesion;  close, 
union  (  Uacon j. 

Continuity  (Law  of),  is  that  by  which 
variable  quantities  passing  from  one  magnitude 
to  another,  pass  through  all  the  intermediate 
magnitudes,  without  ever  passing  over  any  of 
them  abruptly.   Many  philosophers  and  nieta- 
physicians  have  asserted  the  probable  confor- 
mity of  natural  operations  to  this  law;  bat 
father  BosTovieh  goes  farther,  and  proves  that 
the  law  is  universal.    Thus  we  see  that  the 
distances  of  two  bodies  can  never  be  changed 
without  their  passing  through  all  the  interme- 
diate distances.   We  see  the  planets  move  each 
with  different  velocities  and  directions  in  the 
several  parts  of  its  orbit ;  but  still  observing 
the  law  of  Continuity.    In  heavy  bodies  pro- 
jected the  velocity  increases  and  decrease 
through  all  the  intermediate  velocities:  and  the 
same  happens  with  regard  to  electricity  and 
magnetism.    No  body  becomes  more  or  less 
dense  u  ithout  passing  through  the  intermediate 
densities.    The  light  of  the  day  increases  in 
the  morning  and  decreases  at  night,  through 
all  the  intermediate  possible  degrees.  And  thus 
if  we  go  through  nature,  we  shall,  if  all  things 
be  rightly  Contemplated,  see  the  law  of  conti- 
nuity strictly  to  take  place.  We  sometimes,  itii 
true,  make  abrupt  transition!  in  our  minds;  a> 
u  hen  we  compare  the  length  of  one  day  with 
that  of  another  immediately  following,  and 
say  that  the  latter  is  two  or  three  minutes  longer 
or  shorter  than  the  former,  passing  all  at  oncf, 
in  the  common  way  of  speaking,  completely 
round  tie*  globe;  but  if  we  consider  the  several 
intervening  longitudes,  we  shall  find  days  of 
all  the  intermediate  lengths.    Sometimes  also 
we  confound  a  (pick  motion  with  an  instanta- 
neous one  :  thus  we  are  apt  to  imagine  that  a 
ball  is  thrown  abruptly  out  of  a  gun  when  tired; 
hut,  in  truth,  some  space  of  time  is  required 
for  the  gradual  inflammation  of  the  powder, 
the  rarefaction  of  the  air,  and  the  communica- 
tion of  motion  to  the  ball.    In  like  manner  ail 
the  other  apparent  objections  to  the  law  may 
be  satisfactorily  solved. 

Hut  however  forcible  this  argument  from  in- 
duction may  be,  HoMOvich  goes  still  fartltfr 
and  maintains  that  a  breach  of  this  law,  in  tde 
proper  cases,  is  metaphysically  impossible. 
This  argument  he  draws  from  the  very  nature 
of  continuity.  It  is  essential  to  continuity  that, 
where  one  part  of  the  thing  continued  ends  and 
another  part  begins,  the  limit  will  be  common 
to  both.  Thus  when  a  geometrical  line  i*  di- 
vided into  two,  an  indivisible  point  is  the  com- 
mon  limit  of  both:  thus  time  is  continued; 
and  therefore  where  one  hour  ends,  another 
immediately  begins,  and  the  common  limit  M 
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an  indivisible  instant.    Now,  as  all  variations 
in  variable  quantities  are  accomplished  in  time, 
tbey  all  partake  of  its  continuity  ;  and  hence 
none  of  them  can  hasten  by  an  abrupt  transi- 
tion from  one  magnitude  to  another,  without 
passing'  through  the  intermediate  magnitudes. 
As  ire  cannot  pass  from  the  sixth  hour  to  the 
ninth  without  passing  through  the  seventh 
and  eighth  ;  because,  if  we  did,  there  would 
be  a  common  limit  between  the  sixth  hour 
and  the  ninth,  which  is  impossible ;  so  like- 
wise  yon  cannot  go  from  the  distance  6  to  the 
distance  9  without  passing  through  the  dis- 
tances 7  and  8  ;  because,  if  you  did,  in  the  in- 
stant of  passage  you  would  he  both  at  the  dis- 
tance 6  and  at  the  distance  9,  which  is  impos- 
sible.   In  like  manner,  a  body  that  is  con- 
densed or  rarefied  cannot  pass  from  the  density 
6  to  the  density  9,  or  vice  versa,  without  pass- 
ing through  the  densities  7  and  b  ;  because,  in 
the  abrupt  passage,  there  would  be  two  densi- 
ties, 6  and  9,  in  the  same  instant.    The  body 
must  pass  through  all  the  intermediate  densi- 
ties.   This  it  may  do  quickly,  or  slowly*  but 
still  it  must  evidently  pass  through  them  all. 
The  like  may  be  said  of  all  variable  quantities ; 
and  thence  we  may  conclude  that  the  law  of 
continuity  is  universal. 

Still,  however,  this  law  is  subject  to  diffi- 
culties :  for,  rigorously  taken,  it  supposes 
actual,  and  yet  infinitely  small  changes,  which 
some  philosophers  will  not  assent  to  ;  and,  if 
we  suppose  changes  onlv  imperceptible  to  our 
senses,  but  finite,  the  law  of  continuity  i* 
no  less  violated  than  if  the  universe  were  to  be 
suddenly  destroyed;  as  M.  Maupcrtuis  ob- 
served, Mem.  de  1'Acad.  de  Berlin,  torn.  ii. 
pa.  284. 

CONTINUOUS,  a.  (continue,  Latin.) 
Joined  together  without  the  intervention  of 
anv  space  {Newton). 

CONTOPiECT/E,  (*0»T0f,  pole,  and  t7i;xto;, 
compact,)  in  antiquity,  a  sort  of  artists  who 
supported  a  pole  on  their  foreheads  so  firmly, 
that  boy«  could  play,  dance,  and  wrestle  toge- 
ther on  it. 

To  CONTO'RT.  v.  a.  (contort**,  Latin.) 
To  twist ;  to  writhe  (Ray). 

CONTORTS,  in  botany  (contorqueo,  to 
twist  together.)  The  twenty-ninth  order  in 
the  fragments  of  a  natural  method,  in  the  Phi- 
losophia  Botanica,  and  the  thirtieth  of  the 
natural  orders  in  the  Genera  Plantarutn. 

CONTORTED.  In  botany,  applied  to  the 
corol  and  pericarp.  A  contorted  coral  has  the 
edge  of  oue  petal  lying  over  the  next,  in  an 
oblique  direction ;  as  in  vinca.  A  contorted 
pericarp  is  that  which  has  the  apex  in  a  differ- 
ent line  from  the  base.  It  is  nearly  synony- 
mous with  twisted. 

CONTORTION.  s.  (from  contort.)  Twist ; 
wry  motion ;  flexure  (Ray). 

Con  i'ortion,  in  medicine,  has  many  sig- 
nifications. 1.  It  denotes  the  iliac  passion.  2. 
An  incomplete  dislocation,  when  a  bone  is  in 
part,  bnt  not  entirely,  forced  from  its  articula- 
tion. 3.  A  dislocation  of  the  vertebrae  of 
the  back  sideways,  or  a  crookedness  of  these 


vertebra?.  And,  4.  A  disorder  of  the  head,  in 
which  it  is  drawn  towards  one  side,  either  by 
a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles  on  the 
same  side,  or  a  palsy  of  the  antagonist  muscles 
on  the  other. 

COXTORTUPLICATE.  In  botany.  See 
Writhbd. 

CONTOUR.*.  (French.)  The  outline ; 
the  line  by  which  any  figure  is  defined  or  ter- 
minated. 

COXTOURNI ATED,  a  term  applied  by 
antiquaries  to  medals,  the  edges  of  which  ap- 
peared as  if  turned  in  a  lathe,  having  a  broad 
rising  rim  on  each  side. 

CO'NTRA.  A  Latin  preposition,  used  in 
composition,  which  signifies  against. 

CONTRABAND.  «.  (contrabando,  Ital.) 
Prohibited;  illegal;  unlawful  (Dri/den). 

To  Contraband,  v.  a.  (from  the  adjec- 
tive.)   To  import  goods  prohibited. 

Contraband,  in  commerce,  a  prohibited 
commodity  or  merchandise  bought  or  sold, 
imported  or  exported,  in  prejudice  to  the  laws 
and  ordinances  of  a  state,  or  the  public  prohibi- 
tions of  the  sovereign.  Contraband  goods  are 
not  onlv  liable  to  confiscation  themselves,  but 
also  subject  all  other  merchandize  found  with 
them  in  the  same  box,  bale,  or  parcel,  together 
with  the  horses,  waggons,  &c.  which  conduct 
them.  These  are  contrabands  likewise,  which 
besides  the  forfeiture  of  the  goods,  are  attend- 
ed with  several  penalties  and  disabilities. 

The  principal  goods  prohibited  to  be  im- 

I lot  ted  into  (Jreat  Britain,  are  •alamodea  and 
nstrings,  except  in  the  port  of  London,  and 
by  licence ;  'ammunition,  without  licence  from 
the  king;  -arms,  without  licence  from  the 
king  ;  •bits  for  bridles  ;  *  popish  books  ;  bran- 
dy or  rum,  in  casks  less  than  60  gallons,  or  in 
ships  less  than  15  tons  burden  :  'buttons  of  all 
sorts ;  printed,  painted,  stained,  or  dyed  cali- 
coes ;  cards  for  wool,  and  playing  cards ;  •cho- 
colate ready  made,  or  cocoa  paste  ;  cinnamon, 
without  licence, except  from  India;  •woollen 
cloths;  Mice;  leather  gloves;  East  India, 
Persia,  and  China  wrought  silks,  Bengals, 
stuffs  mixed  with  silk,  or  herba,  except  into 
the  port  of  London,  and  under  special  regula- 
tions ;  •fringes  of  silk  or  thread  ;  gold  or  sil- 
ver thread,  lace,  fringe,  or  other  works  made 
thereof ;  *malt  from  beyond  sea ;  "salt  in 
ships  under  twenty  tons,  or  not  in  bulk  ;  *silk 
embroidered,  twined  silk ;  'wrought  silk 
mixed  with  gold,  silver,  or  other  materials  ; 
•tea,  except  by  the  India  company;  tobacco 
manufactured  ;  •utensils  of  war,  without  li- 
cence from  the  king;  •cut  whalebone. 

Goods  prohibited  to  be  exported  are,  boxes, 
cases,  or  dial-plates,  for  clocks  and  watches, 
without  the  movement  and  makers'  names; 
bullion,  without  proper  certificates,  lite. ;  frames 
for  Stockings  ;  metal  not  of  British  ore,  except 
copper-bars ;  wool ;  scouring  and  fuller's  clay  ; 
sheep  and  sheepskins  with  the  wool :  tallow  ; 
utensils  used  in  the  silk  and  woollen  manufac- 
tory ;  white  ashes,  ficc. 

N.B.  Such  goods  in  the  preceding  list  as 
have  an  asterisk  prefixed  before  them,  besides 
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the  forfeiture  in  common  with  the  rest,  are  at- 
tended v  ith  several  penalties  (Urcgury**  i'tf- 
cl<>.). 

To  ('( INTRA'CT.  v.  a.  (<o» tracts  Lat.) 
1.  To  draw  together  into  lc»>  eompa»s.  '2.  I  o 
lessen  ;  to  in. ike  less  ainnie  (ti.  -jf  T.)  li.  To 
draw  the  purls  of  any  thing  together  (.Milton). 
4.  To  make  a  bargain  (l)ryd*!U).  5.  To  he- 
troth  :  to  affiance  (Tatter).  B.  To  procure; 
to  bring;  to  incur;  to  draw;  to  i!et  (Kiag 
Charles).    1.  To  shorten ;  lo  abridge. 

To  ContmaVc  v.  a.  I.  To  shrink  tip  ;  to 
prow  short (•rtrbuthmot).  2.  To  bargain:  as, 
to  contract  for  a  anantity  of  provisions. 

Cont  ka'i  T.  part.  a.  (from  the  verb.)  Afti- 
a  need  ;  eontraeted  (Shakxpiare). 

CONTRACT,  s.  I,  A  bargain;  a  compart 
(Ton pi*').  2.  An  act  whereby  a  man  ami 
woman  are  betrothed  to  one  another  (N.Wc- 
speare).  3.  A  writing  in  which  the  terms  of  a 
bargain  are  included. 

CONTRACTED  VEIN,  in  hydraulics 
(vena  votitrtu  ta  of  Newton),  a  name  given  to 
the  contrac  tion  w  hich  has  been  observed  in  a 
stream  of  fluid  issuing  from  an  aperture.  See 

Hydraulics. 

Co.\TRA<  TKIl  PANICLE.  In  botany,  close 
and  narrow,  so  as  very  much  to  resemble  a 
spike.    As  in  festuca  calvcina. 

C(  INTRA'CT  RON  KSS.  *.  (from  contract, 
cd.)  The  state  of  being  contracted  ;  contraction. 

CONTRAC  rilll'LlTY.  v.  (from  coutrac 
tibie.)  Possibility  of  being-  contracted  (.^r- 
btttlinot). 

COM  K.VCTIRLK.  a.  (from  contract.) 
Capable  of  contraction  (Arbuthuot). 

CONTKA't TIKCK\K:SS.  s.  (from  con. 
tractihtc  )  The  t|iia) it v  of  suffering  contraction. 

CON  J  KATI  ILK".  a.  (from  contract.) 
Having  the  power  of  shortening  itself  (./r- 
bnthnot). 

CONTRA'C  T1LITY.  The  opposite  of  ex- 
pansive  elasticity.  A  property  in  bodies,  the 
effect  of  the  cohesive  power,  by  which  their 
particle*  resume  their  former  propinquity  when 
the  force  ceases  which  was  applied  to  separate 
them. 

CO\TRA'(  TION.  *.  (contraction  Latin.) 

1.  The  act  of  contracting  or  shortening  (Pope). 

2.  The  act  of  shrinking  or  shrivelling  (.7r- 
buthnot).  3.  The  state  of  being  contracted, 
or  drawn  into  a  narrow  compass  (A'»  icton).  4. 

(In  grammar).    'J  he  red  net  i  I  two  vow. Is 

or  syllables  to  one.  .">  Abbreviation :  as,  the 
Writing  is  full  ^/contractions. 

Co  nth  At;  l  ion  .  (contraction  from  rontrnho% 
to  draw  together)  Contracture.  A  riu'ul  con- 
traction of  the  joints.  It  is  a  gcuns  i»l  disease 
in  the  class  locales,  and  order  dyM'iiiesue  of 
Cnllen.  The  species  are,  I.  Contractu™  ah 
iuiiammationc,  when  it  arises  from  inll. limita- 
tion. '2.  Contractura  a  spu*mo,  called  also  tonic 
spasm  (an  absurd  but  common  term),  and 
cramp,  when  it  depends  upon  spasm.  3.  Con- 
tractura ub  anlagoiiistas  paralitit  os,  from  the 
antagonist  muscles  losing  their  action.  .J.  Con. 
tracitira  ah  acriuionia  iuitante,  which  is  in- 
ilin  ed  by  sonic  irritating  cause.    .">.  Contrac* 
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tura  articularis,  originating  from  a  disease  of 
the  joint. 

Contraction,  in  physics,  the  diminishing 
the  extent  or  dimensions  of  a  body,  or  the 
causing  its  parts  to  approach  nearer  to  each 
other,  in  which  sense  it  stands  opposed  to  dila- 
tation to/  expansion.    See  Expansion. 

Water  and  all  aqueous  fluids  are  gradually 
contracted  by  a  diminution  of  temperature,  un- 
til they  arrive  at  a  certain  point,  which  is 
about  5>"  above  the  freezing  point;  but  below 
that  point  they  begin  to  expand,  and  continue 
to  do  so  according  as  the  temperature  is  lowrr- 
ed.    Similar  effects  have  been  observed  with 
regard  to  some  metals.    Speaking  of  contrac- 
tion, a  remarkable  phenomenon,  of  consider- 
able importance  in  manufactures,  obtrudes  it- 
self on  our  notice.    It  is  the  hardness  which 
certain  bodies  acquire  in  consequence  of  a  sud- 
den contraction,  and  this  is  particularly  the 
case  with  irlass  and  some  of  the  metals.  Thus, 
glass  vessels,  suddenly  cooled  after  having  been 
formed,  are  so  very  brittle  that  they  hardly 
bear  to  he  touched  with  any  hard  body.  The 
cause  ot  this  effect  is  thus  properly  explained 
by  Dr.  Young.    *•  When  glass  in  fusion  is 
very  suddenly  cooled,  its  external  parts  become 
solid  first,  and  determine  the  magnitude  of  the 
whole  piece,  while  it  still  remains  fluid  within. 
The  internal  part,  as  it  cools,  is  disposed  to 
contract  still  further,  but  its  contraction  is  pre- 
vented by  the  resistance  of  the  external  parts, 
which  form  an  arch  or  vault  round  it,  so  that 
the  whole  is  left  in  a  state  of  constraint ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  equilibrium  is  disturbed  in  any 
one  part,  the  whole  aggregate  is  destroyed. 
Hem  e  it  becomes  necessary  to  anneal  all  glass 
by  placing  it  in  an  oven  where  it  is  left  to  cool 
slowly  :  for,  without  this  precaution,  a  very 
slight  cause  would  destroy  it.    The  Rologna 
jars,  sometimes  called  proofs,  are  small  thick 
vessels  made  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  this 
effect  ;  they  are  usually  destroyed  bv  the  im- 
pulse of  a  small  and  sharp  body  ;  for  instance, 
a  single  ^rain  of  sand,  dropped  into  them,  and 
a  small  body  appears  to  he  often  more  effectual 
than  a  larger  one  ;  perhaps  because  the  larger 
one  is  more  liable  to  strike  the  glass  with  an 
obtuse  part  of  its  surface."    (Hees's  Cyclo.). 
On  this  subject  see  also  Dalton's  Chemistry. 

CONTKA't  TOK.  «.(from  contract.)  One 
of  the  parties  to  a  contract  or  bargain  (Tagior). 

To  CONTKADI'CT.  v.  «.  (contradict), 
Latin.)  I.  To  oppose terbally  (Ihuden).  '2. 
To  be  contrary  to;  io  repugn  (Hooker). 

UONTRADI'C  I  KK.  .*.  (from  contradict.) 
One  that  contradicts;  an  opposer  (Stcijl). 

i  i  INTRA  I  Wi  TION.  s.  (from  contradict.) 
I.  Verbal  opposition;  controversial  assertioii 
{Milton).  '2.  Opposition  (Hebrews).  3.  In- 
consistency ;  incongruity  (South).  4.  Con- 
trariety, in  thought  or  effect  (Sidney). 

C(  tN'l  K  ADI'C  l  lOl  S.«.(froin  contradict.) 
I.  Killed  with  contradiction  ;  inconsistent.  2. 
1  nclined  to  contradict ;  given  to  cavil. 

CONTKADl'CTlOl  SNKSS.  s.  I.  Incon- 
sistency ;  contrariety  to  itself  (Norris).  i.  De- 
position to  cavil ;  disputations  temper. 
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CONTRADICTORILY,  ad.  Inconsist- 
eutlv  with  himself;  oppositely  to  others 
(Brown). 

CONTRADICTORY,  a.  (contradicto- 
ries, Latin.)  Opposite  to;  inconsistent  with 
(South). 

Contradictory  propositions,  are  op- 
positcs,  one  of  which  imports  a  mere  and  naked 
denial  of  the  other.  Seeming  contradictories 
an*,  when  the  member*  of  a  period  quite  dis- 
agree in  appearance  and  sound,  but  perfectly 
agree  and  are  consistent  in  sense :  thus,  Shak- 
» pea  re  says, 

"Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  death: 
The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once." 

CONTRADISTINCTION.  *.  Distinc- 
tion bv  opposite  qualities  (Glanmlle). 

To  CONTRAl)ISTI'N<iLISH.  v.  a.  {con- 
tra ami  distinguish  )  To  distinguish  by  oppo- 
»ite  qualities  (Locke). 

CONTRAFI'SSURE,  s.  (contra  and  Al- 
lure.) A  crack  of  the  skull  where  the  blow 
was  inflicted,  is  called  fissure;  but  in  the  con- 
tr irv  part,  contrafissure  (Wiseman). 

CONTRA-HARMONICAL  PROPOR- 
TION, that  relation  of  three  terms,  wherein 
the  difference  of  the  first  and  second  is  to  the 
difference  of  the  second  and  third,  as  the  third 
is  to  the  first. 

To  CONTRA  INDICATE,  v.  a.  (contra 
and  indico,  Lat.)  To  point  out  some  peculiar 
symptom,  contrary  to  the  general  tenour  of  the 
maladv  (Harvey). 

CON  1  R  A  INDICATION,  (contra  indica- 
tio,  from  contra,  against,  and  indico,  to  show.) 
A  symptom  attending  a  disease,  which  forbids 
the  exhibition  of  a  remedy  that  would  other- 
wise  be  employed. 

CONTRALTO.  (Italian.)  In  music,  the 
counter-tenor. 

CONTRA  ML' RE.  s.  (contremure,  Fr.) 
An  out-wall  built  about  the  main  wall  of  a 

CONTRANITENCY.  *.  (contra  andai. 
tens,  Latin.)  Reaction;  a  resistency  against 
pressure. 

CONTRAPOSITION.  #.  (contra  and  po- 
sition.)  A  placing  overagainst. 

CONTRAREliULA'RITY.  *.  (contra  and 
regularity.)  Contrariety  to  rule  (Norris). 

CONTkA'RIANT.  a.  (contrariant,  Fr.) 
Inconsistent;  contradictory  (Ayliffe). 

CONTRARIES.  *.  (from  contrary.)  In 
logic,  propositions  which  destroy  each  other. 

CONTRARIETY,  s.  (from  contrarictas, 
Latin.)  I.  Repugnance;  opposition (Wotton). 
2.  Inconsistency  ;  quality  or  position  destruc- 
tive of  its  opposite  (Shakspeare). 

CONTR'ARILY.  ad.  (from  contrary.)  1. 
In  a  manner  contrary  (Kay).  2.  Different 
ways ;  in  different  directions. 

CONTRA'RINRSS.  *.  (from  contrary.) 
Contrariety ;  opposition. 

CONTRA'RIOUS.  a.  (from  contrary.) 
Opposite :  repugnant  (Milton). 

CONTR.VRIOUSLY.  ad.  Oppositely 
(Shakspeare). 


CON 

CONTRA'RIWISB.  ad.  I.  Conversely 
(Bacon).^  2.  Oppositely  (Kalcigh). 

CONTRARY,  a.  (eontrarius,  Latin)  1. 
Opposite;  contradictory  (Davies).  2.  Incon- 
sistent; disagreeing  (TiilotsonY  3.  Adverse; 
in  an  opposite  direction  (Matt.). 

Co'ntrary.  *.  (from  the  adjective.)  I. 
A  thing  of  opposite  qualities  (Cowley).  2.  A 
proposition  contrary  to  some  other;  a  lact  con- 
trary to  the  allegation  (Locke).  3.  On  the 
Contrary.  In  opposition;  on  the  other 
side  (Stcijt).  4.  To  the  Contrary.  To  a 
contrary  purpose  ;  to  an  opposite  intent  (Stil- 
ling/lcet). 

'To  Co'ntrary.  v.  a.  (contraries  Fr.)  To 
oppose;  to  thwart;  to  contradict  (Latimer). 

CONTRAST,  s.  (contrasle,  French.)  Op- 
position and  dissimilitude  of  figures,  by  which 
one  contributes  to  the  visibility  or  effect  of  an- 
other. 

Contrast,  in  painting  and  sculpture,  ex- 
presses an  opposition  or  difference  of  position, 
attitude,  Sec.  of  two  or  more  figures,  contrived 
to  make  a  variety  in  a  painting,  &c.  as  where 
in  a  groupe  of  three  figures,  one  is  shown 
before,  another  behind,  and  another  side-ways, 
they  are  said  to  be  in  contrast.  The  contrast 
is  not  only  to  be  observed  in  the  position  of 
figures,  but  also  in  that  of  the  several  members 
of  the  same  figure:  thus,  if  the  right  arm  ad- 
vance farthest,  the  right  leg  is  to  be  hinder- 
most;  if  the  eye  be  directed  one  way,  the  arm 
is  to  go  the  contrary  way,  &c.  The  contrast 
roust  be  pursued  even  in  the  drapery. 

To  Contra'st.  v.  a.  (from  the* noun.)  I. 
To  place  in  opposition.  2.  To  show  another 
figure  to  advantage  (l)ryden). 

CONTKATE-tt'HEEL,  in  watch-work, 
that  next  to  the  crown,  the  tei'th  and  hoop  of 
which  lie  contraty  to  those  of  the  other  wheels, 
whence  it  takes  its  name. 

CONTRA VALLA'T ION.  s.  (contra  and 
vatlo,  Latin.)  The  fortification  thrown  up,  to 
hinder  the  sallies  of  the  garrison  (Watts). 

To  CONTRA VE'NK.  v.  a.  (contra  and 
pe/j/o,  Latin.)  To  oppose;  to  obstruct;  to 
baffle. 

CONTRAVE'NRR.  *.  (from  contravene.) 
He  who  opposes  another. 

CONTRAVENTION,  s.  (French)  Op- 
position  (SiciJI). 

Contravention,  in  law,  a  man's  failing 
to  discharge  his  word,  obligation,  duty,  or  the 
laws  or  customs  of  the  place. 

CONTRA YERVA.    A  term  of  Spanish 
origin,  and  derived  from  contra,  against  J  and 
yerca,  an  herb  or  plant ;  the  Spaniards  often 
exchanging  the  Latin  h  tor y,  as  again  in  yedra 
for  hedi  ra,  ivy  ;  in  the  same  manner  a*  they 
exchange  the  Latin  /"for  h,  writing  hcrmoso 
for  formosus,  higo  tor  Jicus.    An  antagonist 
herb,  an  antidote  to  poison.    The  officinal 
part  of  this  plant  is  the  root,  which  is  obtain- 
ed from  various  species  of  dorstenia,  c?*pecially 
the  dorstenia  contrayerva,  and  dorstenia  dri- 
hena.  It  has  a  peculiar  kind  of  aromatic  smell, 
and  a  light  adstringent,  warm,  bitteii>h  ta  «»•; 
and  on  being  long  chewed  discovers  some- 
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what  of  a  sweetish  sharpness.  Putrid  and 
nervous  fevers  are  the  diseases  in  which  this 
medicine  was  formerly  used.    See  Oorste- 

NIA. 

Contra verv a  of  Hernandel.  In  bo- 
tany.   See  Pa.ssi  flora. 

CONTRE,  in  combination  with  words. 
See  Counter. 

Contre,  in  heraldry,  an  appellation  given 
to  several  bearings,  on  account  of  their  cutting 
the  shield  contrary  and  opposite  ways:  thus  we 
meet  with  contre-bend,  eontre-chevron,  con- 
tre-pale,  &c.  when  there  are  two  ordinaries  of 
the  same  nature  opposite  to  each  other,  so  as 
colour  may  be  opposed  to  metal,  and  metal  to 
colour. 

Contre  cou.  A  species  of  fracture  of  the 
akull,  called  in  Latin  contraJissuray  in  which 
the  fracture  happens  in  that  part  of  the  hone 
opposite  to  where  the  blow  was  received. 

CONTRECTATION.  *.  (vontrcctatio, 
Latin.)  A  touching  or  handling. 

CONTRKyUANCE,  a  rural  dance  borrow- 
ed from  the  Freuch,  in  which  the  partners  are 

fdaced  opposite  to  each  other.  The  usual  name 
>y  which  this  kind  of  pleasing  exercise  is  dis- 
tinguished amonjr  us  is  country  dance. 

CONTRI'BCTARY.  a.  (con  and  trihn. 
tart/.)  Paving  tribute  to  the  same  sovereign 
(Glanville). 

7'y  CONTRI'BCTE.  t<.  a.  (contriOuo,  Lat.) 
To  give  to  some  common  stock;  to  advance 
toward  some  common  design  (Addison). 

To  Contri'hl-te.  v.  n.  To  bear  a  part;  to 
have  a  share  in  anv  act  or  effect  (Pope). 

CONTRIBUTION.  *.  (from  contribute.) 
1.  The  act  of  promoting  some  design  in  con- 
junction with  other  persons.  2.  That  which 
is  given  by  several  hands  for  some  common 
purpose  (Grattnt).  3.  That  which  is  paid  for 
the  support  of  an  army  lying  in  a  country 
(Shaksveare). 

CONTKI BUTIONE  FACIENDA/.n  law, 
a  writ  that  lies  where  tenants  in  common  are 
bound  to  do  the  same  thing,  and  one  or  more 
of  them  refuse  to  contribute  their  part ;  as 
where  they  jointly  hold  a  mill  pro  imiiviso, 
and  equally  sbarcthe  profits  of  it,  if  the  mill 
fall  to  decay,  and  one  or  more  of  the  persons 
refuse  to  contribute  to  its  reparation,  the  rest 
shall  have  this  writ  to  compel  them. 

CONTRI'BITIVE.  a.  (from  contribute.) 
That  has  the  power  of  promoting  any  purpose 
in  concurrence  with  other  motives  (Decau  of 
Pitty). 

CONTRIBUTOR.  *.  (from  contribute.) 
One  that  bears  a  part  in  some  common  design 
(Shakspearv). 

CONTRIBU  TORY,  a.  (from  contribute.) 
Promoting  the  same  end;  bringing  assistance 
to  some  joint  design. 

To  CONTRl'STATE.  v. a.  (rontristo,  Lat.) 
To  sadden  ;  to  make  sorrowful  (Macon). 

CONTRISTA'IION.  *.  (from  contri*. 
4atc.)  Sorrow;  sadness:  not  u>cd  (Huron). 

CONTRl'TE.  a.  (antriius,  Utin.)  1. 
Biuised  ;  much  worn.    2.  Worn  with  soirow; 


harassed  with  the  sense  of  guilt; 

(Rogers). 

CONTRl'TENESS.  *.  (from  contrite.) 
Contrition ;  repentance. 

CONTRI'TION.  s.  (from  contrite.)  1. 
The  act  of  grinding,  or  rubbing  powder 
(Newton).  2.  Penitence ;  sorrow  for  sin  ariv 
ing  from  the  desire  to  please  Cod  (Sprat). 

CON  TRl'V  ABLE,  a.  (from  contrin.) 
Possible  to  be  planned  by  the  mind  ;  possibtt 
to  be  invented  and  adjusted  (WiUcins). 

CONTRIVANCE.  *.  (from  contric.)  1. 
The  act  of  contriving;  excogitation;  the 
thinir  contrived  (Ifilkins.)  2.  Scheme;  pba 
(Glanville.)  3.  A  conceit ;  a  plot ;  an 
(si  iter  bury). 


iTo  COX  I  RI'VE.  v.a.  (eontrovrer,  Fr.) 

1.  To  plan  out ;  to  excogitate  (Tiltotson  )  1 
To  wear  awav:  out  of  use  (Spenser). 

To  Coxtri've.  v.  a.  To  form  or  design: 
to  plan  ;  to  srheme  ;  to  complot  (Shakspcar<). 

CON  TRl'V  E  M  EXT.  s.  (from  contrite) 
Invention. 

CONTRl'VER.  s.  (from  contrive.)  M 
inventer;  a  srhemer  (Denham). 

CONTRO'L.  s.  (controls  French.)  LA 
register  or  account  kept  by  another  officer,  thai 
each  may  be  examined*  by  the  other,  t 
Check;  restraint  (ff'altcr).  3.  Power;  au- 
thority; superintendence  (Shakspeare). 

7'o'Contro'l.  v.  a.  (from  the  noun.)  I. 
To  keep  under  check  by  a  counter  reckoning. 

2.  To  govern ;  to  restrain ;  to  subject  (Dtj- 
den).  .>.  To  overpower;  to  confute  (Bacor.). 

CON  TRO'LLA  BLE.  a.  (from  comtroi) 
Subject  to  control,  or  command  ;  subject  » 
be  overruled  (South). 

CONTROLLER,  or  Comptroller,  u 
officer  appointed  to  control  or  oversee  the  u- 
counts  ot  other  officers,  and,  on  occasion,  U 
certify  whether  or  not  things  have  been  con- 
trolled or  examined.  In  England  we  bare  se- 
veral oflirers  of  this  name;  controller  of  ti* 
king's  house,  controller  of  the  navy,  controller 
of  the  customs,  controller  of  the  mint,  &c 

Controller  of  the  hanaper*  an  otnctr 
that  attends  the  lord  chancellor  daily,  in  trm 
and  in  seal  time,  to  tnke  all  things  sealed  it 
leather  bags,  from  the  clerk  of  the  hamper  , 
and  to  mark  the  number  and  effect  thereoi, 
and  enter  tbem  in  a  book,  with  all  the  duties 
belonging  to  the  king  and  other  officers  for  tbr 
same,  and  so  charge  the  clerk  of  the  hanaprr 
with  them. 

Controller  of  the  pipc%  an  officer  of  tf< 
exchequer,  that  makes  out  a  summons  twnt 
every  year,  to  levy  the  farms  and  debts  of  tk« 
pipe'. 

Controllers  of  the  pcl/s,  two  officer*  of 
the  exchequer,  who  are  the  chamberUia*» 
clerks,  and  keep  a  control  of  the  pell  of  re- 
ceipt, and  iroings  out. 

CONTRO'LLERSHIP.  #.  (from  roatr- 
ler.)  The  office  of  a  controller. 

(  ONTRO'LMENT.  s.  (from  cor/ roi)  ' 
The  power  or  act  of  superintending  or  resti*  - 
inj;.    2.  Restraint  (Davits).    3.  Oppuvkpi. 
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refutation  (II nok,.  r).  4.  Resistance ;  hosti- 
lity (Shakspeare). 

CONTROVERSIAL,  a.  (from  controver- 
sy.} Relating  to  disputes;  disputations ( Lor Jce). 

CONTROVERSY.  s.  (controversial  Lat.) 
1.  Dispute;  debate;  agitation  of  contrary  opi- 
nions (Denham).  2.  A  suit  in  law  (Deute- 
ronomy). 3.  A  quarrel  (Jeremiah).  4.  Op- 
position ;  enmity  (Shakspeare). 

To  CONTROVERT,  v.  a.  (cont rover to, 
Latin).  To  debate ;  to  dispute  any  thing  in 
writing  (Cheyne). 

CONTROVE'RTIBLE.  a.  (from  contro* 
vert.)  Disputable  (Brown). 

COX  Til*  )V  E'RTI  ST.  s.  (from  controvert.) 
Dispntant  (Tillotson). 

CONTUMACIOUS,  a.  (contumax,  Lat.) 
Obstinate ;  perverse ;  stubborn  (Hammond.) 

COXTUMA'CIOUSLY.  ad.  Obstinately ; 
stubbornly ;  inflexibly;  perversely. 

CONTlJMA'ClOUSNESS.  s.  (from  con. 
tumaciou*.)  Obstinacy;  perverseness (Wise.). 

CO'XTUMACY.*:(fromcoi»<»fwari«,Lat.) 
1. Obstinacy ;  perverseness;  stubbornness;  in- 
flexibility (Milton).  2.  A  wilful  contempt 
and  disobedience  to  any  lawful  summons  or 
judicial  order  (Ayliffc). 

The  word  is  used  in  civil  as  well  as  criminal 
matters;  but  more  rarely  in  the  first,  wherein 
the  words  default,  and  contempt,  ordinarily 
supply  its  place :  tbe  refunding  of  the  charges 
of  a  contempt,  judged  at  the  hearing,  is  also 
tbe  penalty  of  contumacy.  In  a  criminal  sense, 
the  contumacious  is  condemned,  not  because 
the  crime  is  proved  on  him,  but  because  he  is 
absent. 

By  the  Roman  laws,  there  was  no  process  in 
rase  of  contumacy,  during  the  first  year  of  ab- 
sence: they  only  took  an  inventory  of  the 
goods  of  the  fugitive,  and,  if  he  died  in  the 
year,  he  died  intcgri  status ;  but,  after  the 
year  was  expired,  he  was  deemed  culpable. 

In  England,  contumacy  is  to  be  prosecuted 
to  outlawry. — In  Prance,  all  contumacies  are 
annulled,  if  the  accused  make  his  appearance 
in  five  years :  if  be  die  in  that  time,  Ids  rela- 
tions are  permitted  to  purge  his  memory. 

CONTUME'LIOL'S.  a.  (conlumeiiosus, 
Latin.)  1.  Reproachful;  rude;  sarcastic 
(Shakspeare).  2.  Inclined  to  utter  reproach, 
or  practise  insults;  brutal;  rude  (Shakspeare). 
3.  Productive  of  reproach ;  shameful ;  igno- 
minious (Decay  of  Piety). 

CON  I  UME'LIOUSLY.  ad.  Reproach- 
fully ;  contemptuously  ;  rudelv  (Hooker). 

CONTUME'LIOUSNESS.'  #.  (from  con- 
tumeliovs.)  Rudeness ;  reproach. 

CONT  CM  ELY.  s.  (contumelia,  Latin.) 
Rudeness;  contemptuousness ;  bitterness  of 
language ;  reproach  (Tillotsou). 

roCONTU'SE.  v.  a.  (contitsus,  Latin.) 
1.  To  beat  together;  to  bruise  (Bacon).  2. 
To  braise  the  flesh  without  a  breach  of  the 
continuity  (  Wiseman). 

CONTU'SION.  s.  (from  contusio,  Latin.) 
I.  The  act  of  beating  or  bruising.  2.  The 
state  of  being  beaten  or  bruised  (Boyle).  3. 
A  braise.    See  Surgery. 
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CONTY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Sommc,  and  the  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  district  of  Amiens,  on  theSelle : 
four  leagues  S.  Amiens. 

CONVALESCENCE.  Convale'scen- 
ct.  *.  (from  convalesco,  Latin.)  Renewal  of 
health  ;  recovery  from  a  disease  (Clarendon). 

CONVALESCENT,  a.  (convalescens. 
Latin.)  Recovering ;  returning  to  a  state  of 
health. 

CONVALL,  Lily,  in  botany,   See  Con- 

VALLARIA. 

CONVALLARIA.  In  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  class  hexandria,  order  monogynia.  Corol 
six-cleft;  calyx-less;  stigma  three-sided ;  berry 
superior,  three-celled,  spotted  before  it  is  ripe. 
Eleven  species,  scattered  over  the  globe ;  of 
which  several  are  natives  of  England.  They 
may  be  sub-divided  into  plants, 

A.  with  corols  campanulate,  and  called  lily 
of  the  valley. 

B.  corols  funnel-form ;  called  Solomon's 
seal. 

C.  corols  wheel-shaped. 

The  elegance  of  these  plants  is  well  known, 
as  also  the  ease  with  which  they  may  be  pro- 
pagatcd  by  their  creeping  roots.  See  Nat. 
Hist.  PI.  LXX. 

COXVE'XABLE.  a.  (convcnaUe,  Pr.) 
I.  Consistent  with:  agreeable  to  (Spenser).  2. 
That  may  be  convened. 

YV>C(>NVE'NE.  v.  n.  (convenio,  Latin  ) 
1.  To  come  together;  to  associate  (Boyle).  2. 
To  assemble  tor  any  public  purpose  (Locke). 

To  Conve'nb.  v.  a.  I.  To  call  together; 
to  assemble  ;  to  convoke  (Clarendon)^  2.  To 
summon  judicially  (^ylijfe). 

COXVK'XIEXCE.  Conve'niency.  *. 
(convenieutia,  Latin.)  1.  Fitness;  pro- 
priety (Hooker).  2.  Commodiousness ;  ease 
(CalamyY  3.  Cause  of  ease ;  accommo- 
dation (Ihydrn).  4.  Fitness  of  time  or  place 
(Shakspeare). 

CONVENIENT,  a.  (convenient,  Latin.) 
Fit;  suitable;  proper;  well  adapted  (Tillotsou). 

CONVENIENTLY,  ad.  1.  Commodi- 
ouslv;  without  difficulty  (Shakspeare).  2. 
Fitly  (ff'ilkins). 

CONVENT,  a  monastery  of  religious,  of 
either  sex.  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin 
couventus,  meeting;  of  convenire,  to  come  to- 
gether. 

To  Conve'nt.  v.  a.  (convenio.  Latin.)  To 
call  before  a  judge  or  judicature  (Shakspeare), 

CONVEX  !  MJLE,  a  diminutive  of  con- 
vent ;  denoting  properly  a  cabal,  or  secret  as- 
sembly, of  a  part  of  the  monks  of  a  convent, 
to  make  a  brigue  or  party  in  the  election  of  au 
abbot.  From  the  ill  use  of  these  assemblies 
the  word  is  come  into  disrepute ;  and  now 
stands  for  any  mischievous,  seditions,  or  irre- 
gular assembly.  The  terms  conventic  le  is  said, 
by  some,  to  have  been  first  applied  in  England 
to  the  schools  of  Wickliffe ;  and  has  been  since 
used  to  signify  tbe  religious  assemblies  of  all  in 
this  country  who  do  not  conform  to  the  esta- 
blished doctrine  and  worship  of  the  church  of 
England. 
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liv  'J 2  Car.  I!,  cap.  1,  it  is  enacted,  that  if 
any  persona  of  tin-  age  of  IH  years,  subjects  of 
this  kingdom,  shall  br  present  at  any  conven- 
tii  !e,  u  here  there  arc  f i \ «•  or  more  asse mhlcd, 
they  shall  I  if  limd  li\f  vJhI  lin^s  for  tin- IliNt  lit'- 
tf  IICC,  imI  tin  >h i  1 : i ii its  fur  tlie  second  ;  anil 
persons  preaching  incur  a  penalty  of  twenty 
pounds.  Also  suffering  a  meeting  to  he  held 
in  a  house,  ice  is  liable  to  twenty  pounds 
|M*nalty.  Justices  of  tl.f  peace  lent*  power  to 
enter  Midi  houses,  an  !  i/c  j  >  t  •  r  *• . » 1 1  s.  assembled, 
\<\  and  if  ihey  neglect  their  duty  thev  shall 
forfeit  one  hundred  poiuuls.  Ami  if  any  con- 
stable,  fxe.  Know  of  such  meetings,  ami  do 
not  inform  a  justice  of  peace,  or  chief  magis- 
trate, tee.  he  shall  fmfcit  li  f  pounds,  lint 
the  1st  N'ill  and  Mary,  cap.  I-,  ord..ius,  that 
|/rotrstant  dissenters  shall  be  exempt  from  pe- 
nalties :  though  if  thev  inert  in  a  house  with 
the  doors  locked,  barred,  or  bolted,  such  dis- 
senters shall  have  no  benefit  from  the  act. 
Officers  of  the  government,  Ike.  present  .it  any 
conrenticle,  at  which  there  shall  In-  ten  per- 
snn>,  if  the  royal  faintly  be  nol  prayed  for  in 
express  words,  shall  foifeil  forty  pounds,  and 
be  disabled.  Slat.  10  A  one,  cap]  2.  See  XoN- 
COXroKMlST,  and  ToLERATlOX. 

COX  V  K'iNTK IKK.  #.  (from  roun  »li>  /,.) 
One  thai  supports  or  frequents  private  and  un- 
lawful assemblies  (Dryth  n). 

(OXVKXTIOX,  a  treaty,  cotittacf,  or 
agreement  between  Iwo  oi  more  parties. 

Convention  i>  aUo  a  name  given  to  an 
extraordinary  assembly  <>f  parliament,  or  the 
states  of  the  realm,  held  without  the  hint's 
writ.  Of  this  kind  was  the  convention  par- 
liament w  hi<  h  restored  Charles  1 1  This  par- 
liament met  above  a  month  hrfore  his  return, 
ami  sat  full  seven  months  after  his  restoration, 
and  enacted  several  laws  still  in  force,  which 
were  continued  by  stat.  1.1  (  ar.  II.  e.  /•  and 
r.  I  I.  Such  also  was  the  convent'on  of  estates 
in  Ki>Mt  who,  upon  the  retreat  of  king  .lames 
II.  rame  to  a  COIirlusiou  that  he  had  abdicated 
the  throne,  and  that  the  right  of  succession  de- 
volved to  kin-;  William  ami  queen  .Maty  ; 
whereupon  their  assembly  expired  as  a  con- 
vention, and  w.is  couvi  rted  into  a  parliament. 

t  <  ).\  Vlv.\ 'I  It  >X  A  I/.  a.  (  from  roHe'utioH.) 
Stipulated:  agreed  on  hv  compact  (Unit). 

CO.X  V'EXTIOX  A  It  Y.  o.  (from  roiirai- 
li,  it.)  Actine;  upon  contract  ;  settled  by  stipu- 
lation (t  'tri  /'• ). 

(O.WI-Ml'Ah  a.  (coHvrHtttcI,  Fr.) 
Belonging  to  a  convent  :  monastic  (.  l>/'if/>  ). 

Co.\  vk'.n "It  a  L.  9,  (from  eon  vent.)  A 
monk;  a  nun;  one  that  lives  in  a  convent 
(Shnkspfctn  )■ 

To  tOXV  E'lUiK.  r,  n.(conrrir»,  Latin.) 
To  tend  to  one  point  from  different  places 
(yen-tony 

(  <>\\  E'lUiEXT.  Com  i  'ui.in.;.  a.  (from 

confctge.)  Tending  to  one  puiut  from  dilfereni 
place*. 

Con  \  k'hit. r.  ( et  n  liren t ,)  In  botany. 
Applied  to  the  rorol,  wlien  the  tipsofthe  petals 
meet  so  as  to  close  the  flower,  as  in  trollius: 
to  anther,  upproai  bing  or  inclining  towaids 


each  other,  as  in  the  class  didynainia :  to  tli*» 
sleep  of  plants,  when  two  opposite  leaves  are 
so  closely  applied  to  each  other  by  their  upper 
surfaces,  as  to  seem  one  leaf. 

Convlkoino  series,  in  mathematics 
series  whese  terms  decrease  the  farther  thty 
proceed. 

Cowkroinu  bavs,  in  optics,  those  rayi 
that  issuing  from  divers  points  of  an  object, 
incline  towards  another,  till  at  last  they  ineet 
and  cross,  and  then  become  diverging  rays. 
See  ( h'Tics. 

COXVE'RSABLR.  «.  (from  convene.) 
Qualified  for  conversation;  tit  for  company 
(jiddiaon). 

COXVK'BSABLEXESS  *.  (f.om  eon- 
veritable.)  The  quality  of  being  a  pleasing 
companion;  fluency  of  talk. 

C<  I.WI7KSA  IlLY.  att.  (from  conversable.) 
In  a  conversable  manner. 

COXVE'RSANT.  a.  (conrcraant,  Fr.) 
I,  Acquainted  with  ;  familiar  (Hooker).  2. 
Having  intercourse  with  any  (Joshua).  3. 
Relating  to;  concerning  (Addixon). 

C'ONVEKSATIOX.  a.  (converaaiio,  Ut.) 

1.  familiar  discourse ;  chat :  easy  talk  (Swift). 

2.  A  particular  act  of  discoursing  upon  any 
subject.  II  Commerce ;  intercourse ;  farm- 
liarity  (Drtjdt  h).  I.  Behaviour;  manner  of 
acting  in  common  life  (Peter).  5.  Practical 
habits;  knowledge  by  long  acquaiutan. $ 
( Woodward). 

(O.W  K'KSATIVE.  a.  (from  ronrtrtc.) 
Relating  to  public  life  ;  not  contemplative. 

To  COXVE'KSE.  v.  n.  (conrerser,  Fr.) 
I.  To  cohabit  with  ;  to  hold  intercourse  with; 
to  be  a  companion  to  (Locke).  2.  To  be  ac- 
quainted with  (Shakspearr).  3.  To  convey 
the  thoughts  reciprocally  in  talk  (.Villon).  1. 
To  discourse  familiarly  upon  any  subject,  b. 
To  have  commerce  with  a  different  sex. 

Co'nverse.  s.  (from  the  verb.)  I.  Con- 
versation ;  manner  of  discoursing  in  familiar 
life  (/'<;/,.  ).  2.  Acquaintance;  cohabitation; 
familiarity  (Hl'iuvilh  ). 

C'omveksk,  in  mathematics.  One  propo- 
Bttioil  is  called  the  converse  of  another,  wlien, 
after  a  conclusion  is  drawn  from  something 
supposed  in  the  converse  proposition,  that  con- 
clusion is  supposed;  and  then,  that  which  in 
the  other  was  supposed,  is  now  drawn  a*  a 
com  lmion  from  it  :  thus,  when  two  sides  ofa 
triangle  are  equal,  the  angles  under  these  sides 
are  equal;  and,  on  the  converse,  if  these 
angles  are  equal,  the  two  sides  are  equal. 

Converse  propositions  are  not  necessiriiy 
true,  but  require  a  demonstration  ;  and  Euclid 
always  demonstrates  snob  as  he  has  occasion 
tor.  An  instance  or  two  will  show  this.  If 
two  right-ltm  d  ligures  are  so  exactly  of  a  siie 
ami  form  (both  respecting  their  sides  and  an- 
gles) that  being  laid  one  on  the  other,  their 
boundary  lines  do  exactly  coincide  and  agree; 
then  no  one  doubts  that  these  figure  are  equal. 
Xow  trv  the  eomerse.  If  two  right hora 
figures  are  equal,  then  if  they  be  laid  the  one  on 
the  other,  their  boundary  lines  exactly  roincid* 
and  agree.  It  i>  manifest  that  this  proposiuolli 
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though  the  converse  of  the  former,  is  by  no 
means  true.  A  triangle  and  a  square  may 
have  equal  areas;  but  it  is  impossible  the  ridel 
of  the  former  can  all  coincide  with  those  of  the 
latter.  Again,  if  two  triangles  have  their  sides 
respectively  equal,  their  angles  will  also  be  re- 
spectively "equal,  by  Euc.  i.  8.  iiut,  if  two 
triangles  have  their  angle*  respectively  equal, 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  sides  will  be  re- 
spectively equal:  this  may  or  may  not  be  true, 
according  to  circumstances.  Converse  propo- 
sitions, therefore,  need  a  proof,  notwithstand- 
ing this  has  been  termed  superfluous  and  im- 
pertinent bv  Emerson  and  some  others. 

CONVERSELY,  ad.  (from  convene.) 
With  chance  of  order  ;  recipnicallv. 

CONVERSION.  #.  (convcrtio\  Latin.)  1. 
Change  from  one  state  into  another;  transmu- 
tation (Arbuthnot).  2.  Change  from  repro- 
bation to  grace.  3.  Change  from  one  religion 
to  another  (Acti).  4.  The  interchange  of 
terms  in  an  argument:  as,  »o  virtue  it  vice,  no 
eice  it  virtue. 

Conversion,  in  a  moral  sense,  a  return 
from  evil  to  g«>od ;  resulting  from  a  sense, 
either  of  the  natural  deformity  of  the  one,  and 
amiableness  of  the  other ;  or  of  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  that  spring  from  the  one 
and  the  other,  respectively. 

Or,  it  is  a  change  of  the  heart,  with  regard 
to  the  morals,  passions,  desires,  and  pursuits; 
and  of  the  mind,  with  regard  to  the  sentiments, 
ttc.  produced  by  a  suitable  knowledge  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  a  Saviour.  See  Regeneration. 

The  conversion  of  St.  Paul,  considered  as  an 
argument  for  the  truth  of  Christianity,  is  the 
subject  of  a  very  able  treatise  by  lord  Lyt- 
tleton. 

Whether  the  mind  be  entirely  passive  in  the 
first  moment  of  its  conversion,  or  whether  there 
be  anv  c<  >-operation  of  our  own  together  with 
the  influences  of  divine  grace  npon  our  heart, 
is  a  question  which  has  been  \erv  mncb  dis- 
puted. It  chiefly  depends  upon  wliat  is  meant 
b\-  conversion  :  if  a  man  is  then  oulv  said  to  be 
converted,  when  his  heart  is  in  a  prevailing 
degree  really  determined  for  the  service  of  God 
through  Christ,  he  is  plainly  active  in  such  a 
determination,  though  there  may  have  been 
some  preceding  scenes  in  which  he  has  been 
passive,  L  e.  while  God  has  made  those  im- 
pressions on  his  mind  whirh  have  led  to  this 
determination:  and  as,  according  to  the  na- 
tural constitution  of  our  mind,  some  motives 
must  precede  the  volition  leading  towards  this 
final  determination,  it  is  proper  to  own  Hod  as 
the  first  mover  in  this  blessed  work,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge that  in  this  sense  as  well  as  others 
M  we  love  him  because  he  first  loved  us."  Com- 
pare 1  Cor.  i.  30.  31.  Psal.  xcv.  7.  K.  Kph.  iv. 
»J.  Ittv.  iii.  20.  Phil.  ii.  13,  E/ek.  xi.  II*. 
with  Biek.  xviii.  31.  Dent.  xxx.  «.  with 
Jer.  iv.  4.    Acts  ii.  40.    1  Tim.  iv.  16. 

Conversion  op  equations,  in  algebra, 
is  when  the  quantity  sought,  or  any  part  or  de- 
gree thereof,  being  in  fractions,  the  whole  is 
reduced  to  one  common  denomination,  and 
then  omitting  the  denominators,  the  equation 


is  continued  in  the  numerators  only.  Tlnj£, 

suppose  a — b=  aa  +  tr  +h  +  b  ;  multiply  all 

d 

by  rf,  and  it  will  stand  thus,  da—db  =  aa+ 
cc  +  dh  +  db. 

Conversion  of  proportion,  is  when 
of  four  proportionals  it  is  inferred  that  the  1st 
is  to  its  excess  above  the  2d,  as  the  3d  to  its 
excess  above  the  4th. 

Conversion  (Centre  of),  in  mechanics. 
See  Centre  op  conversion. 

CONVEKS1VE.  a.  (from  converse.)  Con- 
versable;  sociable. 

To  CONVERT,  v.  a.  (comverto,  Latin.) 
1.  To  change  into  another  substance;  to  trans- 
mute (Burnet).  2.  To  change  from  one  reli- 
gion to  another.  3.  To  turn  from  a  bad  to  a 
good  life.  4.  To  turn  toward  any  point 
(Brotcn).  5.  To  apply  to  any  use;  to  appro- 
priate (Arbttthnot). 

To  Convk'rt.  r.  n.  To  undergo  a  change ; 
to  be  transmuted  (Shaktpeare). 

Co'nvert.  *.  A  person  converted  from  one 
opinion  to  another  (StMiniifleet). 

CONVE'RTER.  *.  (from  convert.)  One 
that  makes  converts. 

CONVERTIBILITY.  *.  (from  co»»er/i- 
ble.)  The  quality  of  being  possible  to  be  con- 
verted. 

Convertibility,  in  the  science  of  what 
has  been  called  vital  chemistry,  is  the  faculty  pos- 
sessed by  vegetables  of  being  converted  into  ani- 
mal substance,  so  as  to  afford  to  the  different 
organs  of  the  animal  frame  the  basis  of  homoge- 
neous nutriment  and  support,  or  vice  rerw,  the 
faculty  possessed  by  animal  matter  of  being  re- 
stored to  a  vegetable  nature  so  as  to  afford  to  ve- 
getables a  similar  mean  of  augmentation  and 
growth.  We  have  already  hinted  at  thia  power 
under  the  articles  Assimilation,  and  .\m\h- 
lization;  but  we  have  reserved  ourselves  to  the 
present  article  to  enter  upon  the  subject  iu 
detail- 
Convertibility,  in  this  sense,  is  a  very  import, 
ant  branch  of  natural  philosophy,  and  it  has  of 
late  been  treated  in  a  very  scientific  manner  by  Mr. 
Good,  in  the  course  of  his  "  Anniversary  oration 
delivered  March  8,  1808,  before  the  Medical  So- 
ciety of  London,  on  the  general  structure  and  phy- 
siology of  plants  compared  wilh  those  of  animals!" 
In  this  elaborate  work,  the  learned  author  first  of 
all  examines  the  general  structure  of  the  vegetable 
system;  he  then  proceeds  to  point  out  its  resem- 
blance to  the  animal  frame,  and  closes  with  va- 
rious striking  and  original  observations  on  the 
mutual  convertibility  of  their  organic  elements. 
He  commences  with  noticing  the  seed  of  the 
plant,  which  he  denominates  ita  egg;  examines 
the  structure  and  component  parts  of  this  vege- 
table egg,  in  what  manner  the  root  issues  from 
one  part  of  its  central  organ  or  corcle,  and  the 
trunk  from  another  part— the  structure  of  these 
derived  organs  respectively,  and  the  means  by 
which  in  several  planta  the  one  may  be  made  in. 
terchangeably  to  assume  the  functions  of  the 
other ;  he  unfolds  the  different  substances  of 
which  the  trunk  consists:  explains  the  princess  of 
its  annual  growth  and  signification,  discusses  the 
number  and  nature  of  the  different  systems  of 
vegetable  vessels,  and  investigates  the  questions 
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of  vegetable  circulation,  irritability,  and  ecu- 
trsrtility. 

He  proceeds  to  point  out  the  parallelism  and 
general  resemblance  of  habit  which  «-xist  between 
these  two  modifications  of  vascular  life ;  deduced 
chi<  tlv  from  their  mutual  necessity  of  sexual  con- 
nexion ;  th<*  similitude  of  the  vegetable  lap  with 
the  animal  {>'■■•  d  :  the  power  existing  in  both  of 
secreting  from  the  lame  comnion  current  of  vita- 
lity in  .Home  organs  id  the  same  individual  a  sub- 
Stance  highly  nutritive,  in  others  a  Aihstancc  me- 
dicinal, in  othera  poisonous,  to  animal  life;  he 
examine!  both  as  subject  to  various  distastes,  and 
often  to  disease*  of  the  same  orders  or  genera ; 
as  exfoliating  their  cuticle  annually  in  certain 
species  or  genera  ;  as  being  capable  of  rcs-st.ng 
either  extreme  heat  or  cold  in  the  surrounding  at- 
mosphere, and  of  Surmounting  astonishing  de- 
grees of  both  with  the  possession  of  lite  and 
liealth :  lie  compares  them  as  equally  capable  of 
a  division  into  the  sections  of  locomotive  or  mi- 
gratory, and  fixed  or  stationary;  or  as  terres- 
trial, submarine,  and  aerial  :  upon  which  sec  the 
article  PltystoLOCV. 

Having  sufficiently  dilated  upon  and  establish- 
ed these  points,  he  proceeds  as  follows:  M  >uch 
then  is  a  rapid  sketch  of  several  of  the  more 
curious  or  more  prominent  resemblances  that 
exist  in  the  physiology  of  animals  and  vegetables. 
Others,  and  in  great  numbers,  might  be  adduced; 
but  these  I  trust  are  sufficient.  And  it  next  be- 
comes  a  question,  not  merely   of  curiosity  but  of 

high  moment  and  importance)  what  is  the  mode 

by  which  Vegetable  matter,  possessing  these  and 
other  resemblances  to  animal  matter,  is  capable  of 
being  converted  into  animal  substance  so  as  not 
only  to  be  perfectly  assimilated  to  it,  but  to  be- 
come the  basis  of  animal  nutriment  and  increase? 

"  Now  to  be  able  to  reply  succinctly  and  di- 
rectly to  this  question,  it  is  necessary  first  of  all 
to  inquire  into  the  chief  feature  in  whieh  animal 
and  vegetable  substance  s  ajjrec,  and  the  chief  lea- 
turc  in  which  they  disagree. 

"  Animals  and  vegetables  then  agree  in  their 
equal  necessity  of  extracting  a  certain  sweet  and 
saccharine  Huid,  as  the  hssis  ol  their  support, 
from  whatever  substances  may,  for  this  purpose, 
be  applied  to  their  respective  organs  ol  digestion. 
Animal  chyle  and  vegetable  sap  have  a  very  close 
approximation  to  each  other  in  their  constituent 
principles,  as  well  as  in  their  external  appearance. 
In  this  respect  plants  and  animals  agree.  They 
disagree,  inasmuch  as  animal  substances  possess  a 
very  large  proportion  of  a/ot,  with  a  very  small 
proportion  of  carbon ;  while  vegetable  substances, 
on  the  contrary,  possess  a  very  large  proportion 
of  carbon,  with  a  very  small  proportion  of  a/.ot. 
And  it  is  hence  obvious  thai  vegetable  matter 
can  only  be  assimilated  to  animal  by  pa:  tin:;  with 
i's  excess  of  carbon,  and  tilling  up  its  deficiency 
of  azot  *. 


*  To  Halle  we  are  indebted  for  the  outlines  of 
this  theory,  which  is  founded  upon  the  disco- 
veries  of  Scheele,  Hergman,  Lavoisier  and  Piicst- 
ley  ;  and  owes  much  of  its  support  aed  confirma- 
tion to  the  observations  as  will  as  the  discoveries 
of  Berthollet  Compare  Halle's  Essaie  de  Tlao- 
ric  sur  I'Aoimalization  et  PAssimilalion  des  Ali- 
mens,  in  the  Annales  de  C'himie,  torn.  ii.  page 
l.V.  with  Humboldt's  Vcrsuch  cincr  Physischcii 
D-nulljpjf  dcr  I^bcnikraftt,  in  the  Physiologic 
Abtinalci  to»n.  xhiii. 


u  Vegetable  substsncei,  then,  part  first  of 
with  a  considerable  portion  of  their  excess  cf  car- 
bon, in  the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal,  dumg 
the  process  of  digestion  ;  a  certain  quantity  of 
the  carbon  detaching  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
oxygen  existing  in  these  organs,  as  on  element- 
ary  part  of  the  air  or  water  they  contain,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  closer  affinity  to  oxygen,  and  pro- 
ducing carbonic  acid  gas;  a  fact  which  has  bees 
clearly  ascertained  by  a  variety  of  experiments 
by  M.  J  urine  of  Geneva  t.  A  very  large  surplus 
of  carbon,  however,  still  enters  the  animal  svsUm 
through  the  medium  of  the  lac  teals,  and  con- 
tinues to  circulate  with  the  chyle,  or  the  blood, 
till  it  reaches  the  lungs.  Here  .-.gain  a  considerable 
portion  of  carbon  is  perpetually  parted  witb 
upon  every  expiration,  in  the  same  fonn  of  car- 
bonic gas,  in  consequence  of  its  union  with  a 
part  of  the  oxygen  introduced  into  the  lungs  with 
every  returning  inspiration ;  as  is  sufficiently  es- 
tablished by  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Davy,  and 
other  celebrated  chemists  \  ;  while  the  excess, 
that  yet  remains,  is  carried  of  by  the  skin,  io 
consequence  of  its  contact  with  atmospheric  air; 
a  fact  put  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  experiments 
and  observations  of  M.  Jurine,  although,  on  a 
superficial  view,  opposed  by  a  few  experiments 
ol  Mr.  Ingenhouz§;  and  obvious  to  every  one 
from  the  well- known  circumstance  that  the  purest 
linen  upon  the  purest  skin,  in  the  purest  atmo- 
sphere, soon  becomes  discoloured. 

'*  In  this  way,  then,  and  by  this  triple  co-one- 
lation  of  the  stomach,  the  lungs,  and  the  skin, 
vegetable  matter,  in  its  conversion  into  animal, 
paits  with  the  whole  of  its  excess  of  carbon. 

"  Its  deficiency  of  azot  becomes  supplied  in  t 
two-fold  method.  Pirst,  at  the  lungs ;  also  by  the 
process  of  respiration;  for  we  uniformly  nod, 
and  the  ox|>criments  of  Dr.  Priestlev  and  Mr. 
Daw  ||  are  fully  conclusive  upon  this  subject, 
that  a  larger  portion  of  azot  is  inhaled  upon 
every  inspiration,  than  is  returned  by  every  suc- 
ceeding expiration;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
portion  retained  in  the  lungs  must  enter  into  the 
system,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  retained  oxy- 
gen, and  perhaps  in  conjunction  with  it; — wink 
in  unison  with  this  action  of  the  lungs,  the  skia 
also  absorbs  a  considerable  quantity  of  azot,  and 
thus  completes   the  supply  that  is    uecessary  for 


In  filling  up  this  outline,  however,  M.  Halle 
api>ears  to  have  wandered  rather  too  frtely  into 
the  region  of  conjecture  and  mere  speculation ; 
and  the  system  has,  hence,  been  rcmodified  by 
M.  I'nurcrov,  and  placed  on  a  much  firmer  basis. 
It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  enter  minute- 
ly into  the  difference  between  the  two  theories, 
and  I  must  therefore  refer  the  reader  to  the 
Encyclo.  Method,  torn.  ii.  art.  Chimie;  Paris, 
1792. 

t  Detailed  by  M.  Halle  in  his  Essay  just  refer, 
ltd  to. 

|  See  Mr.  Daw's  Researches  Chemical  ini 
Phil  isophical,  \c.  and  Memoire  sur  la  Cbaleur, 
par  MM.  Lavoisier  ct  de  la  Place.  M«m.  dc 
I'Aend.  De  la  Combustion,  A».c. 

(j  Essaie  de  Theorie  sur  I'Ammalizati^n  et  Ml* 
limitation  des  Alimens,  &c-  Annales  de  Caur*. 
torn.  ii. 

||  S«-e  Mr.  Daw's  Researches  Chemical  sod 
Philosophical,  &c.  and  Dr.  Priestley's  Evpr- 
riment*  and  Onset  rations  on  uitfercut  Kini>  of 
An,  vol.  in. 


CONVERTIBILITY. 


tbe  animalization  of  vegetable  food  * :  evincing, 
hereby,  a  double  cocseot  of  action  in  tbeae  two  organs, 
and  giving  as  some  insight  into  the  mode  by  which 
iaaects  aod  worms,  which  are  totally  destitute  of 
lungs,  are  capable  of  employing  the  skin  as  a  substi- 
tute for  lungs,  by  breathing  through  certain  spiracles 
introduced  into  the  skin  for  this  purpose,  or  merely 
through  the  common  pores  of  the  skin,  without  any 
such  additional  mechanism.  It  is  by  this  mode  also 
that  respiration  takes  place  through  the  whole  vegeta- 
ble world,  offering  us  another  instance  of  resemblance 
to  many  parts  of  the  animal;  in  consequence  of 
which  insects,  worms,  and  the  leaves  of  vegetables, 
equally  perish,  bv  being  smeared  over  with  oil,  or  any 
other  viscous  fluid  that  obstructs  their  cutaneous 
orifices.  • 

w  But  to  complete  the  great  circle  of  universal 
action,  and  to  preserve  tbe  important  balance  of  nature 
ia  a  state  of  equipoise,  it  is  necessary,  nlso,  to  inquire 
by  what  means  animal  matter  is  reconverted  into 
vrgetable  ;  so  as  to  aflbrd  to  plants  the  same  basis  of 
nutriment  which  plants  have  previously  afforded  to 
animals. 

M  Now,  this  is,  for  the  most  part,  obtained  by  the 
process  of  putrefaction,  or  a  return  of  the  radical 
elements  of  animal  matter  to  their  original  affinities, 
from  which  they  have  been  inflected  by  the  superior 
control  of  tbe  vital  principle,  so  long  as  it  inhabited 
the  animal  frame,  and  coerced  into  other  combinations 
and  productionst*  Putrefaction  is,  therefore,  to  be 
regarded  as  a  very  important  link  in  the  great  chain  of 
universal  life  and  harmony. 

"  The  radical  elements  or  primordia  of  animal 
natter  are  usually  enumerated  as  follows  i  oxy- 
gen, ozot  or  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  carbon ;  lime, 
iron,  sulphur,  soda  and  phosphorus.  But  as  the 
last  five  are  all  compound  substances,  and  the  last 
four  dissolve  into  their  own  primordia  in  the  ge- 
neral dissolution  of  the  animal  frame,  the  only  princi. 
pies  it  is  necessary  to  notice  at  present  are  the  simple 
gases  of  animal  matter,  and  the  mode  of  their  sepa- 
ration. 

*'  Of  these  gasses  I  have  already  observed,  that 
nitrogen  is  by  far  the  largest  in  respect  of  quan. 
tity,  and  it  appears  also  to  be,  by  far,  the  most 
active.  Hence,  on  the  cessation  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple, the  azotic  corpuscles  first  make  an  advance 
towards  those  of  oxygeu,  and  generally  in  the 
softer  and  more  fluid  parts  of  the  system ;  the 
rootrol  of  the  vital  principle  being  here  looser 
and  less  severely  exerted.  A  union  speedily 
takes  place  between  the  two,  and  thus  combined 
they  fly  off  in  the  form  of  nitric  acid;  while  at 
the  same  time  another  portion  of  azot  combines 


*  M.  Jurine  is  chiefly  entitled  to  the  honour  of 
this  discovery  :  his  experiments  coincide  with  several 
of  Dr.  Priestley's  results  and  have  been  since  con- 
finned  by  other  experiments  of  MM.  Lavoisier  and 
Poureroy.  See  Premier  Memoire  sur  la  Transpira- 
tion des  Animaux,  par  A.  Seguiu  et  Lavoisier,  1792 ; 
a:d  compare  with  M.  Hasscnfratz's  Memoire  sur  la 
Combination  de  I'Oxygene,  &c.  Acad,  des  Scicn. 
1791. 

t  It  should  hence  appear  that  putrefaction  is 
the  only  positive  criterion  of  death,  or  the  total 
cessation  of  the  principle  of  life.  Galvanism 
bas,  indeed,  been  advanced  as  a  positive  proof  of 
the  same  by  Behrcnds  and  Creve;  but  Humboldt 
has  sufficiently  shown  it*  insecurity  as  au  infallible 
test. 


with  some  portion  of  hydrogen,  and  escapes  in  the 
form  of  ammonia  or  volatile  alkali.  A  spontaneous 
decomposition  having  thus  commenced,  all  the  other 
component  parts  of  the  lifeless  machine  arc  set  at 
liberty,  and  fly  off  either  separately,  or  in  different 
combinations ;  during  which  series  of  actions  from 
the  union  of  hydrogen  with  carbon,  and  especially  if 
conjoined  at  the  same  time  with  some  portion  of  ele- 
mentary phosphorus  or  sulphur,  is  thrown  forth  that 
offensive  aura,  which  is  the  peculiar  characteristic 
of  tbe  putrefactive  process  ;  and  which,  according  to 
the  peculiar  mode  in  which  the  different  elementary 
substances  combine,  appear  in  the  guise  of  the  fetor 
that  escapes  from  privies,  from  putrid  fishes,  or  from 
rotten  eggs. 

"  In  .iii<  manner,  then,  by  simple,  binary,  or  ter- 
nary attractions  and  combinations,  the  whole  of  the 
substance  constituting  the  animal  system,  when  desti- 
tute of  its  vital  principle,  its  rational  and  immortal 
spirit,  flies  off  progressively  to  convey  new  pabulum 
to  the  world  of  vegetables  ;  and  nothing  is  left  behind 
but  lime  or  the  earth  of  bones,  and  soil,  or  the  earth 
of  vegetables:  the  former  furnishing  plant*  with  a 
perpetual  stimulus  by  the  eagerness  with  which  it  im- 
bibes oxygen,  and  tbe  latter  offering  them  a  food 
ready  prepared  for  their  digestive  organs. 

*'  In  order,  however,  that  putrefaction  should 
take  place,  it  is  necessary  that  certain  septics  or 
accessories  to  such  a  process  should  be  present, 
without  which,  putrefaction  will  never  take  place 
at  alL  Of  these  the  chief  are  air,  moisture,  and 
heat. 

*'  Air  must  necessarily  coexist,  for  putrefaction  can 
never  be  induced  in  a  vacuum.  Yet  we  must  not 
only  have  air,  but  genuine  atmospheric  air ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  surrounding  medium  must  be  com- 
pounded of  the  gases  which  constitute  tbe  air  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  in  their  relative  proportions.  To 
prove  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  that  dead  animal 
substance  has  been  exposed  by  M.  Morveau  J,  and 
other  chemists,  for  five  or  six  years  in  confined  vessels, 
to  tbe  action  of  simple  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  carbon, 
and  various  other  gasscs,  without  any  change 
that  can  be  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  putrefac- 
tion. 

"  There  must,  also,  be  moisture ;  for,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  putrefaction  commences  in  the 
softer  and  more  fluid  parts  of  the  animal  system. 
On  this  account  it  rarely  takes  place  during  a  har- 
mattan  or  drying  wind  of  any  kind,  and  never  in 
a  frost  so  severe  as  to  destroy  aU  moisture  whatsoever; 
'the  power  of  frost  exercising  quite  as  effective  a  con- 
trol over  the  element*  of  animal  matter  as  the  living 
principle  itself. 

**  For  the  same  reason  there  must  be  heat ;  since 
in  the  total  absence  of  heat,  frost  must  ne- 
cessarily take  place,  together  with  a  perfect  pri- 
vation of  moisture.  On  this  last  account,  again, 
the  heat  made  use  of  must  ouly  be  to  a  certain 
extent  $;  for,  if  carried  much  higher,  the  rare- 
faction which  ial.es  place  in  the  aurrounding  at. 


J  Sec  Memoire  sur  la  Nature  des  Fluides  clas- 
tiques  neri  formes,  qui  se  degagent  de  quelques 
Matieres  animate*,  Ac.  par  M.  Lavoisier,  Mem. 
de  I'Acad.  1782;  as  also,  M.  Brugnatelli's  paper 
in  t'rell'*  Chemical  Annals  for  I70R,  Uber  die 
Faulting   thierischcr   theile   in   verschicden  Luf- 

$  About  6b"  of  Fahrenheit  is  the  degree  usually 
found  most  conducive  to  putrefaction. 
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mospherc  will  induce  an  ascent  of  all  the  fluids  in  tit  c 
animal  suhs'ance  towards  us  surface ;  whence  they 
will  lly  or!  in  the  form  of  vapour,  before  the  putrefying 
process  c:in  have  had  tin:**  to  commence,  and  leave 
nothing  behind  but  dry  indurated  fibres,  incapable  of 
putrefaction  because  destitute  of  all  moisture.  Our 
dinner  labLs  too  often  supply  u .  with  instances  i  f 
this  fact,  in  presenting  to  us  dishes  of  roast  or  boiled 
meat  too  long  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  fire  ;  — and 
hence,  reduced  to  juiteless  and  rigged  fibres  totally 
devoid  of  nutriment,  and  capable  of  keeping  for  we  ks 
or  months,  without  betraying  any  putrefactive  in- 
dication. 

"  In  like  manner  when  bodies  are  buried  be- 
neath the  hot  and  arid  sands  of  Kgypt  or  Arabia, 
with  a  vertical  sun  shining  almost  without  ceasing 
upon  the  sandy  surface,  the  heat  theicLy  engendered 
is  so  considerable  as  to  raise  the  whole  of  the  fluid* 
of  the  animal  system  to  the  skin,  whence  they  are 
immediately  ar.d  voraciously  drunk  up  by  the 
bibulous  sands  that  surround  it;  or,  pieicing  their 
pores,  arc  thrown  off  into  the  atmosphere  in  the 
form  of  insensible  vapour.  In  consequence  of  which, 
when  a  body  thus  buried  is  dug  up  a  few  weeks  after 
its  interment,  instead  of  being  converted  into  its 
original  elements,  it  is  found  changed  into  a  na- 
tural mummy,  altogether  as  hard  and  as  capable  of  pre- 
servation as  any  artificial  mummy,  prepared  with 
the  cost  lie  jt  soptics  employed  on  such  occa- 
sions. 

'*  When  dead  animal  organs  arc  deposited  in  si- 
tuations  in  which  only  a  very  small  portion  of  atmo- 
spheric air  is  capable  of  having  access  to  them,  a  change 
indeed  takes  place,  but  of  a  very  diflerent  description 
from  that  of  putrefaction,  and  which  is  altogether  of  a 
most  eurious  and  extraordinary  nature.  For,  in  such 
cases,  the  an  ma!  organs,  instead  of  being  converted 
into  their  original  elements,  will  be  transmuted  into 
tat,  wax  or  sjiormaM-ti  :  or  rather  into  a  substance 
sui  £t  iwr  i.*,  a;>d  partaking  a  middle  nature  between 
that  of  the  two  form  r,  whence  the  French  che- 
mists have  given  it  the  appellation  of  nlijuu-irc  ,  a 
term  not  strictly  classical,  but  for  whieh  the  chemists 
of  our  own  country  havt  not  hitherto  substituted  any 
other. 

"This  result  is  observed,  not  unfrequently.  in 
bodies  that  are  drowned,  and  rendered  incapable 
of  rising  to  the  surface  of  the  water  ;  for  in  such 
a  situation  but  very  little  air,  and  consequently 
very  little  oxygen  can  reach  them  from  the  ex- 
ternal atmosphere.  It  was  observed  ulso  in  I7*'i 
and  \7ii?,  on  owning  the  f>>ssrt  <<>ntnninrs,  or 
common  burial  caverns  in  the  churchyard  of  the 
Innocents  at  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  Ijying  the 
foundation  of  a  new  pile  ot  buildings:  for  the 
l*odics  that  on  this  occasion  were  dug  up,  instead 
of  having  dissolved  into  their  elementary  cor- 
puscles, were  found  for  the  most  part  converted 
into  this  very  substance  of  waxy-fat  or  odipoeiie. 
Tne  populace  were  alarmed  at  the  phenomenon, 
and  the  cheilitis  were  applied  to  for  an  expla- 
nation. M.  I'ourerov,  among  others,  attended 
upon  this  occasion  :  and  his  solution,  which  will 
npi  ly  to  all  cases  of  .-,  similar  find,  referred  the 
whole  to  the  extreme  difliculiy  with  which  ex- 
ternal air  obtained  any  communication  with  the 
inhumed  bodies,  in  consequence  of  the  close  odapta- 
lation  of  coffin  to  collin,  and  the  compactness 
with  winch  every  cavity  was  filltd  up.  Difficult, 
however,  as  this  communication  must  have  Ken. 
he  conceived  that,  fio:u  the  natural  elasticity  of 
e"T>--sphcric   air,   some  sikjII  pillion   of  it  must 


still  have  entered,  conveying  perhaps  just  oxygen 

enough  to  excite  the  new  action  of  decomposition. 
This  having  commenced,  the  constituent  oxygen  of 
the  dead  .n:ma|  organs  would  itself  be  progressively 
disengaged,  and  rapaciously  laid  hold  of  by  all  the 
other  i  onstitu  nt  principles  from  their  strong  and  gen*-, 
ral  affinity  to  it.  During  this  gradual  evolution,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  greatest  part  of  it  would 
bo  :ei'ed  by  the  predominant  nzot,  ■  very  consider- 
able part  by  the  carbon,  and  the  rest  by  the  hy- 
drogen ;  and  the  result  would  be  upon  the  tfttl 
but  very  slow  escape  of  the  constituent  and  dis- 
ongaged  oxygen,  that  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole, 
of  the  azot,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  carbon,  and 
a  certain  quantity  of  the  hydrogen,  would  hive 
cscap  d  also— leaving  behind  the  remainder  of  the 
carbon  and  the  hydrogen,  now  incapable  of  escape 
from  the  want  of  oxygen  to  give  wings  to  their  flight, 
together  with  the  residual  earth  of  the  animal  ma- 
chine. 

'  But  hydrogen  and  carbon,  though  in  this  case 
incapable  of  sublimation  from  the  want  of  oxygen, 
would  still,  from  their  mutual  attraction  and  juxta- 
position, enter  into  a  new  union  and  produce  a  new 
result,  and  this  result  must  necessarily  be  fat;  for  fst 
is  nothing  else  than  a  combination,  in  given  propor- 
tions, of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  And  heme,  what- 
ever the  respective  animal  organs  of  the  bodies 
deposited  in  these  burial  caverns  may  have  antece- 
dently consisted  of,  whether  muscle,  ligament,  tendon, 
skin,  or  cellular  substance,  when  thus  deprived  of 
their  oxygen  and  azot,  the  whole  must  uniformly  and 
of  necessity  be  converted  into  fat.  Pure  fed 
genuine  fat  it  would  have  been,  provided  there 
had  been  nothing  left  behind  but  mere  carbon 
and  hydrogen  ;  but  as  we  can  scarcely  conceive 
that  every  corpuscle  of  the  azot  could  be  carried 
off  before  the  total  escape  of  the  oxygen,  many 
parts  of  it  must  necessarily  have  assumed  a  flaky, 
soapy,  or  waxy  appearance,  from  the  union  of 
the  azot  left  behind  with  some  portion  of  the  hy- 
drogen, and  the  consequent  production  of  am- 
inonin  or  volatile  alkali ;  since,  by  ao  intermix- 
ture of  alkali  with  fat,  every  oue  knows  that  soap 
or  a  saponaceous  substance  is  uuiformly  pro- 
duced. 

'•  Hut  excepting  in  situations  of  this  kind,  in 
reality,  in  every  situation  in  which  dead  animal 
matter,  destitute  of  its  spirit  us  intus,  its  divine 
and  immortal  principle,  is  exposed  to  the  usuil 
auxiliaries  of  putrefaction,  putrefaction  will  ne- 
cessarily ensue,  and  the  balance  will  be  fairly  main- 
tained : — the  common  elements  of  vital  organisa- 
tion  will  be  set  at  liberty  to  commence  a  new  carter, 
nnd  the  animal  world  will  restore  to  the  vegetsble 
the  whole  which  it  has  antecedently  derived  fntn 
it. 

In  this  manner  is  it,  then,  that  nature,  or  ra- 
ther that  the  God  of  nature  is  for  ever  unfold- 
ing that  simple  hut  beautiful  round  of  acnoo, 
that  circulus  aterni  motiis,  as  Beccber  has  ele- 
gantly expressed  it,  by  which  every  system  ii 
made  to  contiibute  to  the  well-being  of  every 
system,  every  part  to  the  harmony  and  happVss 
«f  t'.ie  whole:  establishing  bis  perfections,  con- 
founding inlidelity,  and  overpowering  us  who- 
ever wc  contemplate  it  us  we  ought,  with  the 
sublimest  emotions  of  gratitude,  adoration,  *m 
love." 

COXVE'RTIBLE.  a.  (from  rpjirvr/  )  I. 
SiiMTplilMtf  of  change;  tr4n>uiutabli-(Jr**oV 
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not.)  2.  So  much  alike  as  that  one  may  be 
used  for  the  other  (Swi/l). 

CON VE'RTI  BLY.  ad.  (from  convertible.) 
Reciprocal  I  v  (South). 

COXVE'R  I  I  I  E  *.  (converts  French.)  A 
convert ;  not  in  use  (Donne). 

CiVMVEX.  a.  (convexus,  Latin.)  Rising 
in  a  spherical  form ;  opposite  to  concave. 

Convex  leaf.  (J'olium  convcnum.)  In 
botany,  rising  towards  the  centre;  or,  with 
the  edge  more  contracted  than  the  disk,  so 
that  the  disk  is  raised. 

This  term  is  sometimes  opposed  to  depress- 
ed, and  has  reference  to  tne  substance  of  a 
leaf;  at  others,  it  refers  to  the  mode  of  its  ex- 
pansion, and  is  opposed  to  concave.  It  is  ap- 
plied also  to  the  receptacle,  which  rises  to- 
wards the  middle:  ait  in  tansy,  chrysanthe- 
mum, matricaria,  buphthalmum. 

Co'nvex.  *.  A  convex  body  (Ticket). 

COXVE'XED.  particip  a.  (from  convex.) 
Protuberant  in  a  circular  form  (Brown). 

CON  VE>XEDLY.  ad.  (from  convex.)  In 
a  convex  form  (Brown). 

CONVEOUTY.  *.  (from  convex.)  Protu- 
berance in  a  circular  form  (Newton). 

Convexity,  the  exterior  surface  of  a  con- 
vex, i.  e.  gibbous  and  globular  thing;  in  op- 
position to  concavity,  or  the  inner  surface, 
which  is  hollow  or  depressed.  A  convex  mir- 
ror represents  its  images  smaller  than  the  ob- 
jects ;  as  a  concave  one  represents  them  larger : 
a  convex  mirror  reflects  the  rays  from  it,  di- 
verging; and  therefore  disperses  and  weakens 
their  effect:  as  a  concave  one  reflects  them 
converging ;  so  as  they  concur  in  a  point,  and 
have  their  effect  increased :  and  by  how  much 
the  mirror  is  a  portion  of  a  smaller  sphere,  by 
so  much  does  it  diminish  the  objects,  and  dis- 
perse the  rays  the  more.  (See  Mirror.)  A 
convex  lens  is  either  convex  on  both  sides, 
called  a  convexo-convex;  or  it  is  plane  on  one 
side  and  convex  on  the  other,  called  a  plano- 
convex ;  or  concave  on  one  side  and  convex  on 
the  other,  called  a  convexo-concave,  or  con- 
cavo-convex, as  the  one  or  the  other  surface 
prevails,  i.  e.  as  this  or  that  is  a  portion  of  a 
smaller  sphere. 

CONVE'XLY.  ad.  (from  convex.)  In  a 
convex  form  (Grew). 

CONVEX  NESS.  *.  (from  convex.)  Sphe- 
roidical protuberance ;  convexity. 

CONVEXO-CONCAVE,  a.  Having  the 
hollow  on  the  inside,  corresponding  to  the  ex- 
ternal protuberance  (Newton). 

To  CONVEX.  t>.  a.  (conveho,  Latin.)  I. 
To  carry ;  to  transport  from  one  place  to  an- 
other (kings).  2.  To  hand  from  one  to  an- 
other (Locke).  3.  To  remove  secretly  (Shak- 
ipean).  4.  To  brinjj ;  to  transmit  (Locke). 
6.  T o  transfer ;  to  deliver  to  another  (Spenser). 
£  To  impart ;  to  introduce  (Locke).  "J.  To 
manage  with  privacy  (Shakspeare). 
t  CONVEYANCE.  #.  (from  convey.)  I. 
The  act  of  removing  any  thing  (Shakspeare). 
~  Way  for  carriage  or  transportation  (Ha- 
Wfl).  3.  The  method  of  removing  secretly 
from  one  place  to  another  (Shakspeare).  4. 


The  means  or  instrument  by  which  any  thing 
is  conveyed  (Shakspeare).  5.  Delivery  from 
one  to  another  (Locke).  6.  Act  of  transfer- 
ring property  (Spenser).  7.  Writing  by  which 
property  is  transferred  (Clarendon).  8.  Secret 
management ;  juggling  artifice  (Shakspeare). 

CONVEYANCER.  *  (from  conveyance.) 
A  lawyer  who  draws  writings  by  which  pro- 
perty is  transferred. 

COXVE'YER.  *.  (from  convey).  One 
who  carries  or  transmits  any  thing  (Brere- 
wood). 

To  CONVI'CT.  v.  n.  (convinco,  latin.) 

1.  T  o  prove  guilty  ;  to  detect  in  guilt  (Bacon). 

2.  To  confute ;  to  discover  to  be  false  (Brown). 

3.  To  show  by  proof  or  evidence  (Hooker). 
Convi'ct.  a.  Convicted  ;  detected  in  guilt. 
Convi'ct.  s.  (from  the  verb.)  A  person 

cast  at  the  bar  (Ayliffe). 

CONVI'CTIO&V(fromcoji«ic7.)  I.  De- 
tection of  guilt  (Cowell).  2.  The  act  of  con- 
vincing ;  confutation  (Atterbury).  3.  State  of 
being  convinced  (Swi/l). 

Conviction,  in  law.  When  a  jury  has 
given  a  verdict  upon  trial,  finding  the  prisoner 
guilty,  he  is  said  to  be  convicted  of  the  crime 
whereof  he  stands  indicted.  (See  Trial.) 
When  the  offender  is  thus  convicted,  there  are 
two  collateral  circumstances  that  immediately 
arise.  1.  On  a  conviction  in  general  for  any 
felony,  the  reasonable  expences  of  prosecution 
are  by  statute  25  Oeo.  (I.e.  36.  to  be  allowed 
the  prosecutor  out  of  the  county-stock,  if  he 
petitions  the  judge  for  that  purpose ;  and  by 
statute  27  Oeo.  II.  c.  3.  poor  persons,  hound 
over  to  give  evidence,  are  likewise  entitled  to 
be  paid  their  charges,  as  well  without  convic- 
tion as  with  it.  2.  On  a  conviction  of  larceny 
in  particular,  the  prosecutor  shall  have  restitu- 
tion of  his  goods  by  virtue  of  the  statute 
21  Hen.  VII  I.e.  II.  It  is  now  usual  for  the 
court,  upon  the  conviction  of  a  felon,  to  order, 
without  any  writ,  immediate  restitution  of 
such  goods  as  are  brought  into  court,  to  be 
made  to  the  several  prosecutors.  Or  else, 
Hecondly,  without  such  writ  of  restitution,  the 

tiarty  may  peaceably  retake  his  goods  wherever 
le  happens  to  find  them,  unless  a  new  property 
be  fairly  acquired  therein.  Or,  lastly,  if  the 
felon  be  convicted  and  pardoned,  or  he  allowed 
his  clergy,  the  party  robbed  may  bring  his  ac- 
tion of  trover  against  him  for  his  goods,  and  re- 
cover a  satisfaction  in  damages.  But  such  ac- 
tion lies  not  before  prosecution  ;  for  so  felonies 
would  be  made  up  and  healed:  and  also  recap- 
tion is  unlawful,  if  it  be  done  with  intention 
to  smother  and  compound  the  larceny  ;  it  then 
becoming  the  heinous  offence  of  theft-bote. 

It  is  not  uncommon,  when  a  person  is  con- 
victed of  a  misdemeanour,  which  principally 
and  more  immediately  affects  some  individual, 
as  a  battery,  imprisonment,  or  the  like,  for  the 
court  to  permit  the  defendant  to  speak  with 
the  prosecutor,  before  any  judgment  is  pro- 
nounced; and  if  the  prosecutor  declares  him- 
self satisfied,  to  inflict  but  a  trivial  punish- 
ment. This  is  done  to  reimburse  the  prose- 
cutor his  expences,  and  make  him  some  pri- 
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vate  amends,  w  ithout  the  trouble  and  circuity 
of  a  civil  action. 

CONVl'CTIVE.  a.  (from  convict.)  Ilav- 
,ng  th»*  power  <if  convincing. 

To  (  O.WT'Xl K.  v.  a.  (ronrinro,  Latin.) 
I .  To  force  another  to  acknoM  ledge  a  contested 
position  (Tilfofsou).  2.  To  convict ;  topro\e 
guilty  of  (Hnlr.iifh).  3.  To  evince  ;  to  prove 
(Hhak$peart  ).  4.  To  overpower  ;  to  surmount 
(Shaktuean  ). 

CON  Vl'NCEMEXT.  *.  (from  convince.) 
Conviction  (Decay  of  Piety). 

C( >X  VI'XCI  BL Hi  «.  ( from  con vinct  )  1 . 
Capable  of  conviction.  2.  Capable  of  being 
evidently  disproved  (lirutcn). 

COXVI'XCIXHLY.  ad.  (from  convince.) 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
do.ibt ;  so  as  to  produce  conviction  (.'ittcr.). 

COXVI'XCIXGXKSS.  *.  (from  convinc- 
ing.)   The  power  of  convincing. 

To  COXVI'VK.  r.tf.  (conriru,  Latin.)  To 
entertain;  to  feast  (Shukxptarc). 

COXVI'VAL.  (  o.wi'vtAJ..  a.  (conviv«fisy 
Latin.)  Relating  to  an  entertainment;  festal; 
socia  I  ( Th  nh'im). 

(  (iM'MHii  .M.  v.  A  low  jest;  a  quibble. 

To  COWOUATK.  v.  n.  (cunroco,  Lat.) 
To  call  together  :  to  Munition  to  an  assembly. 

(  O.N  Vo<  A'TloX.  ,s.  (convocation  Lat*.) 

1.  The  act  of  calling  to  an  assembly  (Sit/nt  //). 

2.  An  assembly  (Leviticus). 
Convocation,  an  assembly  of  the  clergy 

of  I'* ii»  land,  by  their  i  epresentatives,  to  consult 
of  ecclesiastical  matters.  It  is  belli  during  the 
session  of  parliament,  and  consists  of  an  Upper 
and  a  lower  house.  In  the  upper  sit  the  bi- 
shops, and  in  the  lower  the  inferior  clergy, 
who  are  represented  by  their  proctors,  consist* 
ing  of  all  the  deans  and  archdeacons,  of  one 
proctor  for  every  chapter,  and  two  for  the 
clergy  of  every  iliocei  e,  in  all  one  hundred  and 
fort v- three  divines,  vi/.  twenty-two  deans, 
fifty-three  archdeacons,  twenty- tour  preben- 
daries, and  forty-four  proctors  of  the  diocesan 
clergy.  The  lower  bouse  chooses  its  prolo* 
CUtor,  whose  business  it  is  to  take  care  that  the 
members  attend,  to  collect  their  debates  and 
votes, and  to  carry  their  resolutions  to  the  upper 
house.  The  convocation  is  summoned  by  the 
king's  writ, directed  to  the  archbishop  of  each 
province,  rc(|uiring  him  to  summon  all  bi- 
shops, deans,  archdeacons,  Stc. 

'I  he  power  of  the  convocation  is  limited  by 
a  statute  of  Henry  VIII.  They  are  not  to 
make  any  canons  or  ecclesiastical  laws  without 

the  king's  licence;  nor  when  permitted  to 
make  any,  can  they  put  them  in  execution  but 
Uiuler  several  restrictions.  They  have  the  exa- 
mitiing  and  censuring  all  heretical  and  schis- 
matical  hooks  and  persons,  {*e.  but  there  lies 
an  appeal  to  the  king  in  chancery,  or  to  his 
delegates.  The  clergy  in  convocation,  and 
their  servants,  have  the  same  privileges  as 
members  of  parliament.    See  PARLIAMENT. 

To  I'OXV'OKK.  v.  a.  (roovoro,  Latin.) 
To  call  together  ;  to  summon  to  an  assembly 
(Pope). 

T-.  i  OXTOLYK.  v.  a.  (concolvo,  Latin.) 
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T»  roll  together ;  to  roll  one  part  upon  an- 
other  (Mi/ton). 

CONVOLUTED,  part.  Twisted ;  rolled 
upon  itself  (IFoodicard). 

Convoli'ted  leaf.  (convr.lntus.)  In  bo- 
tany, a  term  in  \ei  nation  or  foliat'ou,  signifv- 
iug  that  the  sides  of  the  nascent  leaves  are  roil- 
ed together  like  a  scroll  :  as  in  arum,  piper,  so- 
I  id  ago,  brassica,  prunus,  graruinaor  grasses.— 
Tliis  is  applied  also,  in  the  same  sense,  to  the 
petals  and  stigmas,  as  in  crocus. — Tendril 
(cirrus),  twisted  into  rings  or  spirals. 

COXVOLC'TIOX.  *:  (convolute  Latin.) 
1.  The  act  of  rolling  any  thing  upon  itself; tat 
state  of  being  rolled  upon  itself  (Grae).  2. 
The  state  of  rolling  together  in  company 
(Thornton). 

CONVOLVULUS.  Bindweed.  In  bo- 
tany,  a  genus  of  the  class  pentandria,  order 
nionogynia.  Corol  campanulate,  plaited  ;  nig- 
mas  two  ;  capsule  two  or  three-ceiled,  the  cells 
two-seeded.  A  hundred  and  twenty  species 
distributed  over  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe: 
of  which  the  follow  ing  are  chiefly  worth  no- 
ticing. 

1.  C.  sepinm  with  arrow-shaped  leaves,  the 
lobrs  acute;  dowers  generally  solitary,  of  a 
white  or  purplish  hue;  a  troublesome  weed  in 
the  gardens,  atid  found  wild  in  our  hedges,  in 
the  dispensatories  it  w  as  formerly  denominated 
convolvulus  major  albtis,  the  larger  white 
bindweed,  and  is  violently  purgative, ami  then 
in  dropsical  affections.  A  poultice  of  the  herb, 
mixed  with  oil,  is  recommended  in  w  hite  swell- 
ings of  the  knee  joint. 

2.  C.  scanmmnia;  w  ith  arrow-shaped  learev 
truncate  behind;  peduncles  round,  two  or 
three-flowered,  of  a  pale  yellow,  succeeded  by 
roundish  seed-vessels  three-seeded,  and  tilled 
w  ith  seeds.  The  branches  of  the  plant,  slen- 
der and  trailing  on  the  ground,  extending  on 
every  side  to  the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  feet. 
The  concrete  juice  of  the  root  is  the  scaiu- 
inony  of  the  shops.  It  is  a  native  of  Syria. 
See  the  article  Scammoniim. 

i.  C.  purpureus.  l'urple  bindweed.  With 
heart-shaped,  divided  leaves;  fruit  drooping; 
pedicles  thickened.  A  native  of  America  with 
white,  red,  or  purple  flowers;  and  annual 
steins,  about  eight  or  ten  feet  high. 

4.  C.  nil.  Blue  bindweed;  also  an  Ame- 
rican plant,  not  quite  so  high  as  c.  purpureas 
Leaves  heart-shaped,  tbree-lobed  ;  eorols  half 
five  cleft ;  peduncles  shorter  than  the  petiole, 
hearing  two  flowers  of  a  deep  blue  or  indigo- 
colour;  whence  the  name  of  nil  or  indigo.  It 
is  a  beautiful  plant,  and  flowers  all  the  Utter 
part  of  the  summer. 

5.  C.  turpethum.  Turpeth-plant  or  tor- 
peth  bindweed.  A  native  of  Ceylon,  with 
heart-shaped,  angular  leaves  ;  stem  with  tour 
membranaceous  angles ;  peduncles  many- 
flowered.  The  roots  shoot  forth  twining 
branches,  which  cling  round  any  kind  of  prop 
they  may  meet  with  ;  and  when  broken  they 
discharge  a  white  viscous  juice  that  soon 
hardens  into  a  resincus  substance.  See  Cct- 
pBTHVtf. 
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6.  C.jalapa.  Jalap-bindweed.  A  native  of 
Mexico,  with  twining  herbaceous  stem,  rising 
eight  or  ten  feet  high  from  a  root  that,  when 
bruised,  discharges,  like  the  preceding,  a  vis- 
cous, milky  juice.  Leaves  ovate,  somewhat 
heart-shaped,  obtuse,  obscurely  repand,  villous 
underneath :  peduncles  one-dowered,  resem- 
bling those  ot  the  common  greater  bind- weed. 
The  powdered  root  is  the  jalap  of  the  shop.-*. 
See  Jalapium. 

About  half  the  species  have  a  prostrate,  or 
untwining  stem,  of  which  the  soldanella,  or 
brassica  marina,  as  it  is  termed  in  the  dispen- 
satories, furnishes  an  example.  This  is  found 
on  the  sandy  shores  of  our  own  country,  with 
kidney-form  leaves;  peduncles  one-flowered, 
having  membranous  angles. 

Most  of  the  species,  whether  twining  or  pros- 
trate, may  be  propagated  with  care  in  our  own 
country,  either  from  seeds  or  layers,  except  the 
turbeth  and  jalap  bindweeds,  which  are  too 
tender  for  this  pun>ose.  Those  with  twining 
stems  should  be  furnished  with  props,  or 
planted  in  the  vicinity  of  trees  whose  stems 
they  may  climb  around,  as  they  require  such 
support. 

To  CONVO'Y.  v.  a.  (convoyer,  French.) 
To  accompany  by  land  or  sea  for  the  sake  of 
defence. 

Convoy.  #.  (from  the  verb.)  1.  Force 
attending  on  the  road  by  way  of  defence 
(Somth).  2.  The  act  of  attending  as  a  defence 
(Shakipeare). 

Convoy,  in  naval  affairs,  one  or  more  ships 
of  war,  employed  to  accompany  and  protect 
merchant  snips,  and  prevent  their  being  in- 
sulted by  pirates,  or  the  enemies  of  the  state  in 
time  of  war. 

Convoy,  in  military  matters,  a  body  of  men 
that  guard  any  supply  of  men,  money,  ammu- 
nition, or  provision,  conveyed  by  land  into  a 
town,  army,  or  the  like,  in  time  of  war. 

CO'XUS.  Cone.  In  zoology,  a  genus  of 
the  class  vermes,  order  testacea.  Animal  a 
Umax  ;  shell  univalve,  convolute,  turbinate ; 
aperture  effuse,  longitudinal,  linear,  without 
teeth,  entire  at  the  base ;  pillar  smooth. 
Eighty-one  species; found  in  Asia,  Africa, and 
America ;  rarely  in  Europe :  they  may  be  thus 
subdivided. 

A.  Spire  or  turban  nearly  truncate. 

B.  Pyriform,  with  a  rounded  base ;  the  cy- 
linder half  as  long  again  as  the  spire. 

C.  Elongated  and  rounded  at  the  base :  the 
cylinder  as  long  again  as  the  spire. 

D.  Ventricose  in  the  middle  and  contracted 
at  each  end.  Two  of  the  most  beautiful 
are, 

1.  C.  nobilis.  Shell  subcylindrical,  smooth, 
glabrous  and  finely  polished,  yellow  or  brown, 
with  sometimes  an  olive  shade,  spotted  with 
white,  and  marked  with  very  finely  punctured 
transverse  strise.  The  natural  resort  of  this 
elegant  worm  unknown :  the  shell  is  often  met 
with  in  cabinets. 

2.  C.  tulipa.  Shell  oblong,  gibbous,  smooth ; 
aperture  gaping:  without  tubercles;  white 
with  occasional  blueish,  brown,  yellow,  or  red 


clouds,  and  painted  with  chesnut  interrupted 
lines;  base  obsoletely  striate  obliquely :  spire 
acute,  smooth,  spotted,  with  very  fine  trans- 
verse stria;. 

CONUSANCE.  *.  (conoiisance,  French.) 
Cognisance ;  notice. 

To  CONVl/'LSE.  v.  a.  (convulsui,  Latin.) 
To  give  an  irregular  and  involuntary  motion 
to  the  parts  of  any  body  (Thomson). 

CONVULSION,  r."  {convuhio,  Latin  )  I. 
An  involuntary  contraction  of  the  fibres  and 
muscles,  whereby  the  body  and  limbs  are  pre- 
ternaturally  distorted  (Quincy).  2.  Any  irre- 
gular and  violent  motion;  tumult;  commo- 
tion (Temple). 

Convulsion,  (convulsio.)  In  medicine. 
Clonic  spasm.  A  diseased  action  of  muscular 
fibre*,  known  by  alternative  relaxations,  with 
violent  and  involuntary  contractions  of  the 
muscular  parts,  without  sleep.  (  alien  ar- 
ranges convulsion  in  the  class  neuroses,  and 
order  spasmi.  Convulsions  are  universal  or 
partial,  and  have  obtained  different  names  ac- 
cording to  the  parts  affected  or  symptoms ;  as 
the  risus  sardoricus,  when  the  muscles  of  the 
face  are  affected  ;  St.  Vitus's  dance,  when  the 
muscles  of  the  arm  are  thrown  into  involuntary 
motions,  with  lameness  and  rotations.  The 
hysteric  epilepsy,  or  other  epilepsies,  arising 
from  different  causes,  are  convulsive  diseases 
of  the  universal  kind:  the  muscles  of  the 

f'lobe  of  the  eye,  throwing  the  eye  into  invo- 
untary  distortions  in  defiance  to  the  direction 
of  the  will,  are  instances  of  partial  convulsion. 
The  muscles  principally  affected  in  all  species 
of  convulsions  are  those  immediately  under  the 
direction  of  the  will;  as  those  of  the  eyelids, 
eye,  face,  jaws,  neck,  superior  and  inferior  ex- 
tremities. The  muscles  of  respiration,  acting 
both  voluntarily  and  involuntarily,  are  not  un- 
frequently  convulsed  ;  as  the  diaphragm,  in- 
tercostals,  &c.  The  more  immediate  causes  of 
convulsions  are,  1.  Either  mental  affection,  or 
any  irritating  cause  exciting  a  greater  action 
in  the  arterial  system  of  the  brain  and  nerves. 
2.  An  increase  of  nervous  energy,  which  seems 
to  hold  pace  or  be  equi-potent  with  the  increas 
ed  arterial  energy  excited  in  the  brain.  3.  This 
iucreased  energy,  conveying  its  augmented 
effects,  without  the  direction  of  the  will,  to 
any  muscles  destined  to  voluntary  motion,  over- 
irritates  them.  4.  The  muscles  irritated  by  the 
increased  nervous  energy  and  arterial  influx, 
contract  more  forcibly  and  involuntarily  by 
their  excited  vis  insita,  conjointly  with  other 
causes,  as  long  as  the  increased  nervous  energy 
continues.  5.  This  increased  energy  in  the 
nervous  system  may  he  excited  either  by  the 
mind,  or  by  any  acrimony  in  the  blood,  or 
other  stimuli  sufficiently  irritating  to  increase 
the  arterial  carbon,  nervous  influence,  and  the 
vires  insittc  of  muscles.  6.  After  muscles  have 
been  once  accustomed  to  act  involuntarily, 
and  with  increased  action,  the  same  causes  can 
readily  produce  the  same  effects  on  those  or- 
gans. 7-  All  parts  that  have  muscular  fibres 
may  be  convulsed.  8.  The  sensations  in  the 
mind  most  capable  of  producing  convulsioMs 
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are,  timidity,  horror,  anger,  great  sensibility 
of  tlie  soul,  &c. 
CONVU'LSIVB.  «.  (eo*vul*¥%  French.) 

That  gives  twitches  or  spasms  (//>*/<•). 

CONWAY,  a  market  town  of  Caernarvon- 
shire, in  North  Wales.  Lat.  j.J.  20  X.  Lon. 
4.  I  W. 

CO'XY.  s.  (rv>uiil,  Frenrli.)  A  rabbit :  ;m 
animal  that  burrows  in  the  ground  {lien 
Jonwn). 

COX  Y  BE  A  HE  (John),  an  eminent  English 
bishop,  lie  was  horn  at  I'inhoe,  in  Devon- 
shire, in  Ifi92,  ami  educated  at  Exeter college, 
Oxford,  where  he  t< >« >]<  hi>  degrees,  ohtained  a 
fellowship,  and  in  I TM)  he  was  chosen  rector. 
In  1732  he  published  an  answer  to  Tindal's 
Christianity  as  old  as  tlie  Creation,  for  which 
lie  was  rewarded  the  same  year  with  the  dean- 
ery of  Christ  church,  Oxford.  In  1 750  he 
was  made  bishop  of  Bristol,  ami  died  in  I7*>"». 
His  remains  were  interred  in  Bristol  cathedral. 
Two  volumes  of  excellent  sermons  by  the 
bishop  were  published  alter  his  death. 

To  CO'XYCATCII.  v.  ft.  To  cheat;  to 
trick  :  a  cant  word  (ShakspeoFf). 

COXYZA.  Hea-baiif.  I n  hotany,  arenas 
of  the  class  syngenesis,  order  polygatnia  su- 
prrflua.  Receptacle  naked ;  down  simple, 
rough:  calyx  imbricate  roundish;  florets  of 
the  ray  three-cleft.  Xinety-one  species — scat- 
tered over  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe;  of 
which  one  or  two  are  of  our  own  country. 
They  may  he  subdivided  into 

A.  Herhaceous  ;  the  lea\  es  not  dci  urrent. 

B.  Shrubby  :  the  leaves  not  decurrent, 

C.  Shrubby  and  herhaceous;  stem  winded. 
COX Z A,  an  ancient  archicpiscopal  town  of 

Naples,  in  Italy.  Lat.  40.  .")()  X.  Lon.  15.35  E. 

/©COO.  v.  n.  (from  the  sound.)  To  cry 
as  a  <love  or  pigeon  {Thomson). 

COOlH-BAIIAK,  a  district  of  Bahar,  in 
the  province  of  Bengal,  separated  from  that  of 
Kuugpore,  by  the  river  Out  lap. 

COOK,  jr.  (cotjnus,  Latin.)  One  whose 
profession  is  to  dress  and  prepare  victuals  for 
the  table  (Shokwprarc). 

Cook  (Janus),  a  celebrated  navigator.  He 
was  born  at  Marton  in  Cleveland,  Yorkshire, 
in  17'2>.  His  father  was  a  cottager,  and  hind 
to  a  gentleman.  At  the  aye  of  17  be  was 
bound  apprentice  to  a  grocer  at  Suaith,  but 
having  a  strong  propensity  to  the  sea,  his  mas- 
ter gave  up  his  indentures,  and  in  1 7  Iti  lie 
bound  himself  to  Mr.  Walker,  a  shin-owner  of 
Whitby.  In  '7*»-  be  was  appointed  mate  of  a 
ship  in  the  coal  trade,  belonging  to  the  same 
merchant,  but  shortly  after  he  h  it  that  service 
for  the  navy.  I"  1 7<>W  he  obtained  a  lieutenant's 
commission,  and  distinguished  himself  greatly 
in  America  and  the  West  Indies.  So  much, 
indeed,  had  he  improved  himself  in  astronomy 
and  mathematics,  that  when  it  was  determined 
in  I7<»7  to  semi  out  persons  to  Otahcite,  to  ob- 
serve the  transit  of  Venus,  be  was  chosen  to 
command  the  vessel,  and  made  captain.  He 
hoisted  his  pendant  on  board  the  Endeavour, 
May  25,  I7«*»N  and  was  accompanied  in  the 
voyage  by  sit  Joseph,  then  Mr.  Banks,  and 
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Dr.  Solauder.  This  voyage  took  up  nearly 
three  years,  and  so  great  was  the  commander  s 
reputation  increased  by  his  skill  and  conduct 
in  it,  that  he  was  pitched  upon  to  make  an- 
other voyage  to  complete  the  discovery  of  the 
southern  hemisphere.  He  sailed  with  two 
ships,  the  Kesolution  and  Adventure,  April 
I7J2,  and  arrived  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
October  30,  From  the  22d  of  November  tdl 
the  17th  of  January  following,  they  continued 
cruising  with  a  view  to  discover  the  supposed 
southern  continent,  but  were  obliged  to  give 
up  the  object,  after  running  the  greatest  risk 
from  the  immense  fields  of  ice  which  cover  those 
seas.  The  ships  returned  to  England,  after 
making  several  discoveries  of  islands,  July  N, 
177 L  having  lost  but  one  man  during  this 
long  voyage.  It  was  now  resolved  upon  to 
make  a 'trial  for  discovering  a  north-west  pass- 
age, and  captain  Cook  readily  undertook  the 
arduous  task.  He  sailed  on  this  last  expedi- 
tion in  July,  1770,  ami  a  few  months  after  his 
departure  the  Royal  Society  voted  biui  their 
gold  medal,  in  return  for  the  account  which  he 
had  sent  them  of  the  means  by  which  be  pre- 
served the  health  of  his  crew.  He  never  had 
the  pleasure  of  receiving  this  honourable  mark 
of  esteem,  for  while  the  nation  was  anxiously 
waiting  to  hear  of  his  success,  news  arrived  by 
way  of  Kamtschatka  of  bis  having  fallen  in  a 
skirmish  with  the  inhabitants  of  Owhyhee, 
February  1-1,  1771'.  His  body  was  treated  in 
the  most  brutal  manner  by  the  enraged  savage*, 
but  some  of  the  remains"  weie  afterwards  de- 
livered up,  and  committed  to  the  deep  with 
the  most  affecting  solemnity.  Captain  Cook 
left  a  willow  and  several  children  :  on  each  of 
the  latter  his  majesty  settled  a  pension  of  251. 
a  year,  and  on  the  widow  2001. 

Captain  Cook  was  a  man  of  a  plain  addres* 
and  appearance,  but  well  looking,  and  up- 
wards of  six  feet  high.    His  head  was  small, 
and  he  wore  his  hair,  which  was  brown,  tied 
behind.     His  face  was  full  of  expression;  hi* 
nose  exceedingly  well  shaped  ;  his  eves,  wliich 
were  small  and  of  a  brown  cast,  were  quick  and 
piercing  ;  his  eye-brows  prominent,  which  five 
Ins  countenance  altogether  an  air  of  austerity. 
Notwithstanding  this,  it  was  impossible  for 
any  one  to  excel  him  in  humanity,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  whole  tenour  of  bis  behaviour 
both  to  his  own  people  and  the  many  savage 
nations  with  whom  he  bad  occasion  to  inter- 
fere.   This  amiable  property  discovered  itself 
even  in  the  final  catastrophe  of  bis  life;  hi* 
utmost  care  being  directed  to  the  preservation 
of  his  people,  and  the  procuring  them  a  safe 
retreat   to   their  boats.     And  it  cannot  be 
enough  lamented,  that  he  who  took  so  murh 
t  are  of  others,  should  have  perished  in  such  a 
miserable  manner  for  want  of  being  properly 
supported  by  them.    The  perseverance  with 
which  he  pursued  every  object  which  hap- 
pened to  be  pointed  out  as  bis  duty,  was  un- 
equalled.    Nothing  ever  could   divert  hint 
from  what  be  bad  once  undertaken;  and  be 
persevered  in  the  midst  of  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties  which  would  have  dishearteued  per- 
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sons  of  very  considerable  strength  and  firmness 
of  mind.  For  this  he  was  adapted  by  nature, 
baring  a  strong  constitution,  inured  to  labour, 
and  capable  of  undergoing  the  greatest  hard- 
ships. His  stomach  bore  without  difficulty 
the  coarsest  and  most  ungrateful  food  ;  and  he 
submitted  to  every  kind  of  self-denial  with  the 
greatest  indifference.  To  this  strength  of  con- 
stitution be  joined  an  invincible  fortitude  of 
mind,  of  which  the  circumnavigation  of  New 
Holland,  and  his  voyage  towards  the  south 
pole,  furnish  innumerable  instances.  He  was 
waster  of  himself  on  every  trying  occasion  ; 
and  tlie  greater  the  emergency,  the  greater  al- 
ways appeared  his  calmness  and  recollection  ; 
so  that  in  the  most  dangerous  situations,  after 
giring  proper  directions  to  his  people,  lie  could 
sleep  soundly  the  hours  that  he  had  allotted  to 
himself.  That  he  possessed  genius  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  cannot  be  questioned:  his  inven- 
tion was  ready,  and  capable  not  only  of  sug- 
Cesting  the  most  noble  objects  of  pursuit,  but 
the  most  proper  methods  of  attaining  them. 
His  knowledge  of  his  own  profession  ivas  un- 

rlled  ;  and  to  this  he  added  a  very  consider- 
_  pro6ciency  in  other  sciences.  In  astro- 
nomy he  became  so  eminent,  that  he  was  at 
length  enabled  to  take  the  lead  in  making  the 
astronomical  observations  during  the  course  of 
his  voyages.  In  general  learning  be  likewise 
attained  to  such  a  proficiency  as  to  be  able  to 
express  himself  with  clearness  and  propriety  ; 
and  thus  became  respectable  as  the  narrator  as 
w  ell  as  the  performer  of  great  actions.  He 
was  an  excellent  husband  and  father,  sincere 
and  steady  in  bis  friendship,  and  possessed  of  a 
general  sobriety  and  virtue  of  character.  In 
conversation  be"  was  unaffected  and  unassum- 
ing; rather  backward  in  urging  discourse,  but 
obliging  and  communicative  to  those  who  wish- 
ed for  information;  and  he  was  distinguished 
by  a  simplicity  of  manners  almost  universally 
the  attendant  of  truly  great  men.  With  all 
these  amiable  qualities,  the  captain  was  occa- 
sionally subject  to  a  hastiness  of  temper, 
which  "has  been  set  forth  in  its  utmost  extent, 
if  not  exaggerated  by  some,  though  but  few, 
who  are  not  bis  friends:  but  even  these,  as 
well  as  others,  when  taking  a  general  view  of 
his  character,  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  that 
be  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  men 
of  his  age. 

Froin'thc  numerous  poetical  tributes  offered 
t<»  the  memory  of  captain  Cook,  by  our  ele- 
gant female  writers,  we  must  confine  ourselves 
to  a  single  extract  from  Hannah  M ore's  poem 
oo  Slaven-. 

-—Had  those  advent'rous  spirits  who  explore 
Thro'  ocean's  trackless  waste,  the  far-sought 
shore, 

Whether  of  wealth  insatiate,  or  of  power, 
Conquerors  who  waste,  or  ruffians  who  de- 
vonr : 

Had  these  possess'd,  O  Cook!   thy  gentle 
mind. 

Thy  love  of  arts,  thy  love  of  human-kind  ; 
Had  these  pursn'd  thy  mild  and  liberal  plan, 
Ihtcoverers  had  not  been  a  curse  to  man ! 
VOL.  III. 
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Then,  bless'd  Philanthropy!  thy  social  hands 
Had  link'd  dissever'd  world's  in  brother's  bands; 
Careless,  if  colour,  or  if  clime  divide  ; 
Then,  lov'dand  loving,  man  had  liv'dand  died. 

For  a  more  full  and  satisfactory  account  of 
the  voyages  and  discoveries  of  this  most  cele- 
brated navigator,  we  refer  to  the  article  Cook 
in  the  English  Encylopwdia.  Or,  those  who 
have  much  leisure  will  employ  it  properly  in 
reading  the  account  of  the  first  voyage  written 
by  Dr.  Hawksworth,  and  of  the  second  writ- 
ten by  the  Captain  himself,  in  a  style  at  once 
clear,  natural,  and  manly. 

Cook,  in  ichthyology.  See  Labrus. 
Cook's  River,  a  river  of  North  America, 
which  runs  into  the  Northern  Pacific  Ocean, 
between  Cape  Elizabeth  and  Point  Banks,  that 
is,  between  Lon.  207. 9.  and  207.45.  E.  (Jreen- 
wich.  Lat.  58.  42.  and  59.  10  N.  Captain 
Cook  sailed  up  this  river  seventv  leagues,  as 
far  as  Lon.  210  E.  and  Lat.  61.  30  N.  without 
finding  any  appearance  of  its  source. 

Cook's  STRAIT,  a  strait  in  the  Southern 
Pacific  Ocean,  which  divides  the  two  islands 
of  New  Zealand.  The  islands  thus  divided 
lie  between  the  latitudes  of  34  and  18  S. ;  and 
between  the  longitudes  of  ISl  and  191  \l\ 

Cook-maid.  *.    (cook  and   timid.)  A 
maid  that  dresses  provisions  (Addison). 

Cook-room.  *.  A  room  in  which  provi- 
sions are  prepared  for  the  ship's  crew. 

To  Cook.  v.  a.  (coquo,  l*atin.)    1.  To  pre- 
are  victuals  for  the  table  (f)erau  of  Pitty). 
.  To  appear  for  any  purpose  (Shakxpeare). 
CO/OK ERY.  *.  (from  cook.)    The  art  of 
dressing  victuals  (Davics). 

COO'KIA.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
decandria,  monogynia.  "  Calyx  five-cleft,  in- 
ferior; corol  five-petallcd,  equal,  inferior; 
pome  five-celled  ;  the  cells  one-seeded.  One 
species  onlv:  a  native  of  China.  A  warty 
tree,  with  leaves  uncommonly  pinnate ;  leaf- 
lets, ovate,  pointed,  entire,  narrower  on  tin- 
inside;  panicle  vast,  terminate. 

COOKING,  the  art  of  dressing  or  prepar- 
ing food.  It  is  effected  by  various  methods, 
of  which  boiling  is  the  most  common,  but  also 
the  most  objectionable :  as  it  deprives  flesh  of 
its  nutritious  juice.  A  better  made  of  dress- 
ing animal  food  is  roasting,  by  which  its 
strength  is  less  dissipated  ;  because  a  crust  is 
soon  formed  on  its  surface,  that  more  effectual- 
ly preserves  the  nutritive  particles  from  eva- 
poration. Hence,  one  pound  of  roasted  meat 
is,  in  real  nourishment,  equal  to  double  that 
quantity  of  boiled  animal  food. 

Many  substances,  though  naturally  possess 
ed  of  salubrious  qualities,  are  rendered  un- 
wholesome by  the  refinements  of  cookery. 
By  compounding  several  incongruous  ingre- 
dients, to  produce  a  poignant  sauce,  or  rich 
soup,  the  cook  frequently  forms  compositions 
that  are  almost  poisonous.  Thus,  high  season- 
ing of  every  kind,  pickles,  and  the  like,  mere- 
ly stimulate  the  palate,  and  cannot  fail  to  in- 
jure the  stomach.  Hence,  the  plainest  dishes 
are  uniformly  the  most  conducive  to  health, 
while  they  are  most  easily  digested.  This  self* 
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evident  proposition  is  acknowledged  by  every  cask-huilding,   there  are  some  count  riv>  i 

reflecting  person,  but  «fives  the  least  satisfac-  which  even  now  it  is  wholly  unknown ;  uA 

fion  to  the  epicure,  who  consults  his  taste,  other*  where,  though  it  is  sufficiently  koosi, 

before  he  appeals  to  his  warped  understanding,  yet,  from  the  scarcity  of  wood,  or  some  otter 

Animal  food  is  generally  boiled  in  half-open  cause,  earthen  vessels,  and  skins  lined  vifi 

vessels,  instead  of  which,  cjose  utensils  only  pitrh,  are  preferred  to  wooden  barrels  for  uw 

ought  to  be  employed  fur  that  purpose.    We  holding  ami  transporting  of  liquors.  TbeLttc 

therefore  preferahly  reconuneud  tlie  process  word  dotinnty  wh.cli  we  translate  a  ca»k,  »a» 

called  stewing ;  as  it  is  not  only  the  most  employed  by  the  Romans  to  denote  evtbri 

wholesome  iimde  of  dressing  meat,  hut  at  the  vessels  used  for  tliis  purpose:  though  the**** 

same  time  well  adapted  to  retain  and  concern  do/are,  from  which  it  is  derived,  applies  ten 

Irate  the  most  substantial  parts  of  animal  food,  well  to  our  casks,  which  are  composed  uf  *» 

There  are  many  ingenious  contrivances  to  faci-  veral  pieces  of  wood  hewn  from  the  same  tree, 

litaJc  iii.it  i. iir  t'lis  process,  under  the  name  and  fitted  by  planes  hefore  they  are  joined  I 

of  pneumatic  kiti  1. ens,  portable  kitchens,  &c.  gether.    We  are  indeed  certain  that  cisi .*  tf 

which  are  now  well  known,  and  much  used ;  the  same  kind  with  our  own  were  in  useaono; 

and  therefore  need  not  be  described  here.  the  Romans  before  the  Christian  era ;  for  both 

COOL,  a*  (kotit  itt  Dutch. J    1.  Somewhat  Varro  and  Columella,  io  treating  of  the  rani 

cold ;  approaching:  to  cold  ('temple).   2.  Not  economy  of  their  days,  speak  of  vessels  fortni 

zealous;  not  indent;  not  fond.  of  several  staves  of  wood  bound  together fer 

Cool.  «.  Freedom  from  heat;  soft  and  re-  circles  or  hoops.    The  merit  of  having  itnni 

freshing  coldness  (»-lddi»on).  ed  such  vessels  is  given  by  Pliny  to  certain  (**■ 

To  Cool  v.a.  (koelen*  Dutch.)  1.  To  make  pie  who  lived  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  andesv 

cool ;  to  allay  heat  (Arouthrwt).  2.  To  quiet  in  his  days  lined  theii  casks  with  pitch, 

passion  :  to  calm  an^er  (Sirij't).  At  what  period  the  fabrication  of  cask*  a» 

To  Cool.  v.  n.  I.  To  grow  less  hot.    2.  introduced  into  Britain  is  unknown  to  «, 

To  grow  less  warm  with  regard  to  passion  or  though  it  is  probable  that  we  derived  the  art 

inclination  (Ihgdeti).  from  the  French,  who  might  have  itfroanv 

C'<  JOLEK.  $.  (from  coot.)    I .  That  which  Romans, 

has  the  power  of  rooting  the  body  (Harvey).  We  need  hardly  inform  any  of  onr  nu  1m, 

2.  A  vessel  in  which  an  v  thing  is  made  cool,  that  a  cask  has  the  appearance  of  two  truncal 
COOLIXO  MEDICINES.    See  Refri-  cones  joined  at  their  bases,  or  that  the psi 

okkants.  where  the  junction  appears  to  be  made  hds: 

CO'OLLY.  ad.  (from  cool.)    1.  Without  the  most  capacious,  or  that  of  which  tbed* 

heat,  or  sharp  cold  (Thomson ).    2.  W  ithout  meter  is  the  largest,  is  vulgarly  called  the  hrtiy 

passion  (*litert»ug).  of  the  cask.    These  cones,  however,  were  thry 

CO'OLNKSS.  *.  (from  root  )    1.  Gentle  completed,  would  not  be  regular,*  but  rati* 

cold  ;  a  soft  or  mild  degree  of  cold  (Bacon).  2.  conoids,  being  formed  of  pieces  of  timber.  « 

Want  of  affection  ;  disim  Tuialion  (Vlurenduu).  staves,  which  are  not  straight  lines  as  in  iW 

3.  Freedom  from  passion.  cone,  but  are  curved  from  the  vertex  to  u» 
COO.M.  *.  (teuMC,  French.)    I.  Soot  that  base. 

gathers  over  an  oven's  moot b  (Philips).    2.  In  choosing  this  wood,  if  he  can  kaiei 

That  matter  that  works  out  of  the  wheels  of  choice,  the  cooper  prefers  old  and  thiek  •** 

carriages  (flailep).  straight  trees,  from  which  he  hews  thtnplas*» 

C<  M  )Ai H.  m.  A  measure  of  corn  containing  to  be  formed  into  staves ;  and  in  France,  vtorre 

four  bushels  (Bailey),  this  art  is  practised  on  a  large  scale,  the  wi»*r 

COOP.  t.  (kvypc.  Dutch.)  1.  A  barrel ;  a  months  are  allotted  for  the  preparation  of  »i* 

vessel  for  the  preservation  of  liquids.  2..-\  cage;  staves  and  bottoms,  ami  thesiimnier  for  pntt-ar 

a  pen  for  an  una  Is,  as  poultry  or  sheep (Brotctt).  them  together,  or  mounting  the  ca*k.  T* 

To  Coop,  p.  a.  (from  the  noun.)  To  shut  author  of  the  article  iu  the  Encvcbpriv 

up  iu  a  narrow  compass ;  to  cage  (uryden).  Meihodique  directs  the  cooper,  when  drewia: 

COOl'E'E.  a.  (coupc%  French.)  Amotion  the  staves  with  a  plane,  to  cut  the  wood  altnii 

in  dauriiitr.  across ;  a  practice  which  we  doubt  not  is  p*> 

CO'OPER.  *.  (from  coop.)  One  that  makes  per,  though  we  think  it  would  not  be  ess?  t» 

coops  or  barrels  (Child).  assign  the  reason  of  it.    Planing  it  the  w* 

In  the  Encvclopedie  Methodique  there  is  a  laborious  and  difficult  part  of  the  work;  a* 
long  and  verlmse  account  of  the  tools  or  in*  there  arc  Hut  few  coopers  who  plane  a*"**' 
striiments  employed  by  the  cooper;  of  the  and  at  the  same  time  well.  In  shops srfart 
kimis  of  timber  proper* for  the  different  kinds  the  work  is  distributed  into  parts,  planiaf  s 
of  casks :  of  the  methods  of  preparing*  the  wood  reckoned  a  great  object ;  and  in  France,  hetuft 
for  its  various  purposes ;  of  the  manner  in  the  revolution,  a  good  planer  trained  tn» 
which  he  ought  to  hold  the  plane  when  dress-  three  shillings  and  threepence  sterling  to  fcer 
ing  the  staves  ;  and  of  the  time  when  it  is  pro-  shillings  and  three  farthings  a  day. 
per  to  put  the  staves  together,  or,  in  other  In  forming  the  staves,  it  most  never  Win- 
Words, to  mount  the  casts.  From  this  detail  gotten  that  each  is  to  constitute  part  of  ad»*»k 
we  shall  extract  such  particulars  as  appear  to  conoid  ;  that  it  must  therefore  be  bnwdrrfjtf 
us  to  be  least  generally  known,  though  per-  the  middle, hecoming gradually. though »*» 
baps  of  no  great  importance  iu  themselves.  straight  lines,  narrower  to\ranis  ihe  cxtm-^ 
^olwith*  landing  the  antiquity  of  the  art  of  tics ;  that  the  outside  across  die  ««od  oast  * 


COOPER. 

wrought  into  the  secernent  of  a  circle,  and  that  after  made  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  then 
the  stare  mu5t  he  thickest  near  the  middle,  a  commissioner  of  the  treasury  ;  in  ln7"2  he  Was 
growing  thinner,  by  very  gentle  degrees,  to-  created  earl  of  Shafteshtiry  ;  and  soon  after 
wards  the  ends.    To  adjust  accurately  these  raised  to  the  rank  of  lord  chancellor.   He  filled 
different  curves  (for  even  the  narrowing  of  the  this  office  with  great  ability  and  integrity; 
staves  must  he  in  a  curve)  to  the  size  and  in-  and  though  the  snort  time  he  was  at  the  helm 
tended  sliape  of  the  cask,  would  require  either  was  in  1>  tempestuous  season,  it  is  doing  him 
great  experience,  or  a  larger  portion  of  mathe-  justice  to  say,  nothing  could  either  distract  or 
matiral  science  than  we  hate  reason  to  think  affright  him.    The  great  seal  was  taken  from 
that  many  coopers  possess.    With  respect  to  him  in  1673,  twelve  months  after  he  received 
the  inside  of  the  stave,  it  is  of  little  conse-  it;  but,  though  out  of  office,  he  still  made  a 
qnence  whether  it  he  rounded  into  the  segment  distinguished  figure  in  parliament,  for  it  was 
of  a  cir  le  or  not,  and  therefore  the  cooper  very  not  in  his  nature  to  remain  inactive.    He  drew 
seldom  takes  that  trouble.  upon  himself  the  implacable  hatred  of  the  Duke 
The  staves  being  all  dressed  and  ready  to  be  of  York,  by  steadily  promoting,  if  not  origi- 
arranged  in  a  circular  form,  it  might  be  thought  nally  inventing,  the  famous  project  of  an  ex- 
necessary,  in  order  to  make  the  seams  tight,  to  elusion-bill.    When   his  enemies  came  into 
trim  the  thin  edges,  which  are  to  be  joined  to-  power,  he  found  it  necessary  to  consult  hi* 
gether,  in  such  a  manner  as  that  a  ray  passing  safety,  hy  retiring  into  Holland,  where  he  died 
from  the  outside  of  the  cask  through  a  scan)  to  six  week's  after  his  arrival  in  ltlKi.    He  was  a 
the  centre,  should  touch  the  contiguous  staves  man  of  strong  parts,  but  licentious;  and  Charles 
from  the  exterior  to  the  interior  side ;  in  other  II.  once  said  to  him,  "  1  believe,  Shaftesbury, 
words,  that  the  thin  edges  should  be  sloped  as  thou  art  the  wickedest  fellow  in  my  donli- 
the  archstones  of  a  bridge  are  sloped,  so  that  nions  ;"  to  which  his  lordship  gravely  replied, 
the  contiguous  staves  may  be  drought  into  "  May  it  please  vour  majesty,  for  a  subject,  I 
firm  contact  throughout  the  whole  joint.  This,  believe  I  am;"  "at  which  the  king  laughed 
however,  is  not  the  practice  of  the  cooper,  hea-tily:  though  it  would  have  been  more  be- 
With  great  propriety  he  brings  the  contiguous  coming,  and  not  disgraceful  even  to  this  king, 
staves  into  contact  at  their  inner  surfaces  only  ;  supposing  he  had  a  soul,  had  he  burst  into  a 
so  that  by  driving  the  hoops  hard,  he  can  maTke  Hood  of  tears. 

the  joints  much  closer  than  he  could  possibly       Cooper  (Anthony  Ashley),  earl  of  Shaftes- 
luve  done  had  the  edges  of  the  staves  been  so  bury,  the   grandson  of  the  above,  born  in 
sloped  as  to  permit  them  to  touch  each  other  1671.    He  was  educated  under  the  inspection 
throughout  before  being  drove  together  hy  the  of  his  grandfather,  and  then  went  on  his  travels, 
compression  of  the  hoops.   This,  together  with  In  IC!>3  he  was  elected  member  of  the  house  of 
giving  to  the  staves  the  proper  curvature,  seems  commons  for  Poole,  but  when  that  parliament 
to  be  the  only  part  of  the  cooper's  work  which  was  dissolved,  he  declined  bping  a  candidate 
deserves  the  name  of  art ;  for  the  driving  of  the  again,  owing  to  the  weakness  of  his  constitu- 
hoops  and  the  forming  of  the  bottoms  could  tion.    He  then  went  to  Holland,  where  he  pur- 
certainly  he  accomplished  hy  any  carpenter,  sued  his  studies  under  a  borrowed  name,  and 
we  had  almost  said  by  any  manj  though  he  contracted  a  close  intimacy  with  Ha  vie,  I^e 
had  never  seen  a  hoop  driven  or  a  bottom  Clerc,  and  other  learned  men.    Shortly  after 
formed.    The  timber  generally  employed  for  his  return  to  England  he  succeeded  to  the 
the  casks  is  oak,  and  that  for  the  hoops  ash  or  family  tide,  hut  rarely  attended  the  house  of 
hazel,  excepting  where  iron  is  used  instead  of  lords."    In  170*,  the  French  prophets  occasion- 
wood,  cd  so  much  disturbance,  that  steps  were  pro- 
Cooper  (Anthony  Ashley),  first  earl  of  posed  for  suppressing  them,  which  occasioned 
Shaftesbury,  a  most  "able  statesman,  was  the  ids  lordship,  who  was  a  great  enemy  to  perse- 
first  son  of  sir  John  Cooper,  hart,  of  Kockbtirn  cution,  to  write  his  letter  concerning  Knthusi- 
in  Hampshire,  and  was  born  in  1821 .    He  was  asm.    In  \JtfJ  appeared  his  Moralists,  a  philo- 
elected  member  for  Tewkesbury,  at  19  years  of  sophleal  rhapsody.    The  year  following  he 
age,  in  the  short  parliament  that  met*  April,  married,  and  in  1711  set  out  for  Italy.  He 
lo\  1610.    Heseems  to  have  been  well  affected  died  at  Naples  in  1/13.    His  lordship  left  one 
to  the  king's  service  at  the  beginning  of  the  son.    The  complete  edition  of  his  Characteris- 
es I  wars;  for  he  repaired  to  the  king  at  Ox-  tics  which  appeared  immediately  after  hisdeath, 
ford  with  offers  of  assistance:  hut  prince  Man-  comprises  ail  that  he  intended  for  the  press; 
rice  violating  his  pledge  to  a  town  in  Dorset-  but  in  17 It),  «  ante  out  his  Letters  written  to  a 
shire  that  he  had  got  to  receive  him,  furnished  young  Man  at  the  Cniversity;  and  in  I7-1» 
him  with  a  pretence  for  going  over  to  the  par-  Toland  published  Letters  from  the  earl  of 
liamenr,  from  whom  he  accepted  a  commission.  Shaftesbury,  to  Robert  Molesworth,  esq.  This 
When  Richard  Cromwell  was  deposed,  and  lord  Shaftesbury  shews  himself  in  ail  his 
the  Rump  came  again  into  power,  they  nomi-  works  a  zealous  advocate  for  liberty,  and  as 
nated  sir  Anthony  of  their  council  of  state,  steady  a  friend  to  virtue  as  can,  we  believe,  be 
and  a  commissioner  for  managing  the  army,  found  among  the  believers  in  natural  religion : 
At  that  very  time  he  had  engaged  in  a  secret  he  sometimes  professed  himself  a  christian,  but 
correspondence  for  restoring  Charles  II.  and,  many  parts  of  hit  writings  render  his  faith  ill 
upon  the  king's  coming  over,  was  sworn  of  his  thedivine  mission  of  Christ  very  questionable, 
privy  council.    He  was  one  of  the  cornmis-       Cooper's  Town,  is  situated  on  the  Susque- 
sioners  for  the  trial  of  the  regicides  ;  was  soon  hannab,  a  river  of  North  America.    In  the 
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\ nry  <>l  liiis  lown  a  !:ir»r»*  iilt-1i«>us«*, 
for  the  purpose  of  refining  maple  sugar,  wa* 
erecJed  in  t!i-  winter  .it"  l/l'-,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  William  Coop«*r,  esq  tlit?  lather  of  the 
noble  and  successful  enterprise  for  supplying 
tin*  I  nited  States  with  American  siojar. 

C<  W>PEK  AGE.*,  (from  cwjht.)  Thcpriee 
pant  for  eooprr*s  work. 

To  CO(Vl»KKATE.  t». ».  (con  and  opera, 
Latin.)  I,  To  labour  jointly  with  another  to 
tin-  same  mil  ( lhi<  t,n.  lioyh').  2.  To  concur  in 
producing  t ho  same  ehYct. 

COOPEKA'TIOX.  (from  cooperate.) 
The  art  «»f  contributing  or  concurring  to  the 
name  end  (  ilnrun), 

CCMKPBUATIVB.  a.  (from  cooperate.) 
Promoting  the  -aim-  end  jointly. 

COOPERA'TOR,  s.  (from  cooperate.)  He 
that,  by  joint  endeavours,  promotes  the  same 
end  with  others. 

COO'PTATIOX.  t.  (coopto,  Lat.)  Adop. 
tion  ;  assumption. 

COORDINATE,  n.  (con  and  ordinal hs, 

Latin.)    Holding  the  same  rank  (V/'m'/.v). 

COO'KMXATELY.  ad.  In  the  same  rank; 
without  suhonlin.ition. 

COO'KDINATFAESS.  ».  (from  eoordi- 

natc.)    Tin*  Mate  *»f  briny;  coordinate. 

COOKDI.NA'I  ES,  in  the  higher  geometry, 
an*  the  fixed  lines  intersecting  each  other  in  "a 
given  anirle,  that  arc  assumed  as  measures  or 
as  meat)'*  for  determining  the  equation  and  va- 
rioil*  pro|H*rties  of  a  curve.    Thus,  in  fig.  II. 
IN.  17.  At'  and  AS  are  coordinates,  of  which, 
as  is  usual,  one  of  them  AC  is  tlie  axe  of  the 
abscissas,  and  the  other  AS  is  parallel  to  the 
ordi nates  or  Hpplicates  I'M.  When  the  angle  A 
is  a  t  iirlit  angle,  then  the  co-ordinates  are  calted 
rectangular.  The  point  A  is  named  the  origin 
of  tin-  ciiordhiatrs.     Amelia  the  various  me- 
thods which  h.'ve  been  adopted  to  ascertain  the 
properties  o!  curves,  the  mo >t  usual  1-  to  si-arch 
into  the  relation  which,  in  virtue  of  the  law, 
accord i tig  to  which  the  point  M  supposed  to 
descrihr       indiv tdu.il  curve  moves,  must  r\ivt 
in  tween  tiie  distances  from  that  point  to  the 
Iwo  axes  or  co-ordinates.    Yet  this  method  of 
referring  the  curve  we  wish  to  examine  to  two 
fixed  axes,  is  not  exclusive  ;  for  frequently  it  is 
more  advantageous  to  choose  Other  fixed  ob- 
jects to  serve  as  terms  of  comparison.  Tims, 
we  sometimes  assume  two  fix-  d  points  for  terms 
ot  comparison,  and  we  ascertain  the  relation 
which  in  virtue  of  the  law  Recording  to  which 
the  describing  point  moves,  must  constantly 
exist  between  the  two  distances  from  that  point 
and  the  two  tixed  points;  sometimes,  we  en- 
quire  into  the  relation  existing  between  the  dis- 
tance from  the  describing  poiui  to  a  fixed  point, 
and  from  the  describing  point  to  a  tixed  line: 
at  others  the  ndatb«i  subsisting  between  the 
distance  of  tlits  describing  point  from  a  fixed 
point  or  pole,  and  the  angle  which  that  dis- 
tance makes  with  a  fixed  line:  the  variables 
assumed  in  these,  or  many  other  manners,  may 
be  termed  in  gctier  d  co-ordina'es.     If  has  af. 
ready  been  seen  (articles  t'ARIWoin  and  (  o\- 
choip),  and  will  farther  appeal  in  the  treat.se 


on  Curves,  that  much  i>  often  gained  in  point 
of  simplicity  by  a  judicious  assumption  ot  the 
co-ordinates  cmtdoved  in  an  investigation. 

COORDINATION,  s.  (from  coordinate.) 
The  >tate  of  holding  the  same  rank ;  collateral* 
uess  ( llmr,  I). 

(  ( M  >S,  an  island  in  the  Archipelago,  subject 
to  the  Turks,    Lat.  37.  1  X.    Lon.  *27-  O  K. 

COOT,  in  ornithology.    See  Fclica. 

COP.  s.  (fcop,  Dutch.)  The  bead;  the  top 
of  any  thing. 

COPAIVA  BALSAM.    See  Balsa  nun 

COPUV.K. 

COPAL,  (copal,  the  American  name  of  all 
clear  odoriferous  gums),  (iuin  copal.  'I  his 
resinous  .substance  is  imported  from  (iuine.i, 
where  it  is  found  in  the  sand  on  the  shore.  It 
i  -  of  a  ycl  low  colour,  faintly  glistening,  imper* 
fectly  transparent,  ami  apt  to  break  with  a  ron- 
Choidal  fracture.  It  is  tasteless,  and,  while 
cold,  inodorous.  It  is  used  dissolved  in  recti* 
Red  spirits  of  w  ine  or  other  volatile  solvents 
both  as  a  varnish  and  an  astringent  medicine. 
In  North  America  the  natives  obtain  a  very 
considerable  quantity  of  this  resin  from  the 
rhus  copallinum,  but  it  is  of  an  inferior  quality 
to  that  brought  from  Guinea  and  Spanish 
America  :  and  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  secrr- 
tion  from  the  eheocarpus  copalliferus.  See 
Ki«.eoc  wt  pt  s. 

The  specific  gravity  of  copal  varies  from  1  0  !•» 
to  |-|3!».  Mr.  Hatchet t  found  it  soluble  in  alka- 
lies and  nitric  acid  with  the  usual  phenomena. 

(  opal  varnish  used  by  the  English  japanners 
is  made  as  follows.  Four  parts  by  weight  of 
copal  in  powder  are  put  into  a  glass  matra<san<l 
melted  The  liquid  is  kept  boiling  till  the 
fumes,  condensed  Upon  the  point  of  a  tube 
thrust  into  the  matrass,  drop  to  the  bottom  ol 
the  liquid  without  occasioning  any  hissing 
noise  as  water  docs.  This  is  a  proof  that  ail 
the  water  is  dissipated,  and  the  copal  hasbeea 
long  enough  melted.  One  part  of  boiling  b«'t 
linseed  oil  (previously  boiled  in  a  retort  with- 
out any  litharge)  is  now  poured  into  it,  aii-l 
well  mixed.  The  matrass  is  then  taken  off  the 
lire,  and  the  liquid,  while  still  hot,  is  inivd 
with  about  its  own  weight  of  oil  of  turpentine. 
The  varnish  thus  made  is  transparent,  but  it 
has.  a  tint  of  yellow,  which  the  japanners  en- 
deavour to  conceal  by  giving  the  white  ground 
on  w  hich  tbev  apply  it  a  shade  of  blue.  It  1* 
with  this  v  o  nisi,  that  the  dial  plates  of  clock* 
are  covered  alter  having  been  painted  white. 

A  correspondent  in  the  17th  volume  of  the 
Transactions  for  the  Encouragement  of  Art*, 
iwc.  informs  us.  that  copal  may  be  dissolved  in 
spiiit  of  turpentine  by  the  following  process: 
1  laving  prepared  a  glass  vessel,  ot  sufficient 
capacity  to  contain  at  least  four  times  tlie  quan- 
tity intended  to  be  dissolved,  and  which  should 
he  high  in  proportion  to  its  breadth,  reduce  two 
ounces  of  •  opal  to  small  pieces,  and  put  theui 
into  the  vessel.  -Mix  a  pint  of  spirit  of  terpen- 
rine  w  ith  one-eighth  of  spirit  of  sal  ammoniac; 
si. . d»e  them  well  together;  pout  them  «n 
ttu  powder,  cork  the  glass,  and  tie  it  over 
with  a  string  or  wire,  nuking  a  small  hole 
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through  the  cork.  Set  the  glass  in  a  sand 
heat,  so  regulated  as  to  make  the  content*  hoi  I 
as  quickly  as  possible,  but  so  gently  that  the 
bubbles  may  be  counted  as  they  ascend  from 
the  bottom.  The  same  heat  must  be  kept  up 
exactly  till  the  solution  is  complete,    it  re- 

Suires  the  most  accurate  attention  to  succeed  in 
lis  operation ;  for,  if  the  heat  abate,  or  the 
spirits  boil  quicker  than  is  directed,  the  solu- 
tion will  be  impeded,  and  it  will  afterwards  be 
in  vain  to  proceed  with  the  same  materials  ;  hut 
if  properly  managed,  the  spirit  of  sal  ammo, 
niac  will  he  seen  gradually  to  descend  from 
the  mixture,  and  attack  the  copal,  which  swells 
and  dissolves,  except  a  very  small  quantity. 
It  is  of  much  consequence  that  the  vessel 
should  not  be  opened  till  some  time  after  the 
liquid  has  become  perfectly  cold  ;  as  it  frc- 
quently  happens  that  the  whole  of  the  con- 
tents are  blown  with  violence  against  the  ceil- 
ing. The  spirit  of  turpentine  should  be  of  the 
best  quality. 

Mr.  Sheldrake  has  lately  fa  von  ml  the  pub- 
lic with  another  and  easier  method  of  dissolv- 
ing copal.  This  method  is  as  follows  ■  Provide 
a  strong  vessel  made  of  tin  or  other  metal :  it 
should  he  shaped  like  a  wine  bottle,  and  capa- 
ble of  holding  two  quarts;  it  will  be  conve- 
nient to  have  a  handle  strongly  rivetted  to  the 
neck  ;  the  neck  should  he  long  and  have  a  cork 
fitted  to  the  mouth,  but  a  notch  or  small  hole 
should  be  made  in  the  cork,  that,  when  the 
spirit  is  expanded  by  heat,  a  small  portion 
may  force  its  way  through  the  hole,  and  thus 
prevent  the  vessel  from  bursting.  Dissolve 
half  an  ounce  of  camphor  in  a  quart  of  spirit  of 
turpentine,  and  put  it  into  the  vessel  ;  take  a 
piece  of  copal  the  size  of  a  large  walnut,  reduce 
it  to  a  coarse  powder  or  very  small  pieces,  put 
them  into  the  tin  bottle,  fasten  the  cork  down 
with  a  wire,  and  set  it,  as  quick  as  possible, 
upon  a  fire  so  brisk  as  so  make  the  spirit  boil 
almost  immediately ;  then  keep  it  boiling  very 
gently  for  about  an  hour,  when  so  much  of  the 
copal  will  be  dissolved  as  will  make  a  very 
good  varnish  ;  or  if  the  operation  has  been 
properly  begun,  but  enougli  of  copal  has  not 
bren  dissolved,  it  may  be  again  put  on  the  fire, 
and  by  boiling  it  slowly  for  a  longer  time,  it 
may  be  at  last  brought  to  the  consistency  de- 
sired. See  farther  Tingry's  Painter  s  and 
Varnishcr's  Guide. 
Copal-tree.  See  El.bocarpus. 
COPA'RCBNARY.  ».  (from  coparcener.) 
Joint  succession  to  any  inheritance  (Hale). 

COPA'RCBNER.  $.  (from  con  and  parti- 
reps,  Latin.)  Coparceners  are  such  as  have 
equal  portions  in  the  inheritance  of  the  ances- 
tor (Coteiey). 

COPARCENY.  #.  An  equal  share  of  co- 
parceners (Philips). 

COPA'RTNER.  s.  (from  eo  and  partner.) 
One  that  has  a  share  in  some  common  stock  or 
affair  ;  one  equally  concerned  (Milton). 

COPA'RTN  ERSHIP.  *.  ffroro  copartner.) 
The  state  of  bearing  an  equal  part,  or  possess- 
ing an  equal  share  (Hale). 

CCPATAIN.  a.  (frtni  cop.)  High  raised  ; 
pointed  {Hammer). 
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COPE,  is  the  name  of  an  ancient  tribute  of 
6d.  per  load  due  to  the  lord  of  the  soil  outo  of 
some  of  the  Derbyshire  lead  mines. 

Cope.  #.  (See  Cop.)  I.  Any  thing  with 
which  ihe  head  is  covered.  2.  A  sacerdotal 
cloak,  or  vestment  worn  in  sacred  ministration. 
3.  Any  thing  which  is  spread  over  the  head. 

To  Cope.  v.  a.  (from  the  noun.)  I.  To 
cover,  as  with  a  cope  (.  Iddieon).  2.  To  con- 
tend with  ;  to  oppose  (Shakspeare).  3.  To 
reward  ;  to  give  in  return  (Shakspeare). 

To  Cope.  v.  n.  1.  To  contend  ;  to  struggle ; 
to  strive  (Watts).  2.  To  interchange  kind- 
ness or  sentiment  (Shakspeare). 

COPENHAGEN,  the  capital  of  Denmark, 
with  a  university.  It  is  the  best  built  city  of 
the  North  ;  for,  although  Petersburg)!  excels 
it  in  superb  edifices,  yet,  as  Copenhagen  con- 
tains no  wooden  houses,  it  does  not  display 
that  striking  contrast  of  meanness  and  magni- 
ficence, hut  exhibits  a  more  uniform  appear- 
ance. It  owes  its  principal  beauty  to  a  dread- 
ful fire  in  1728,  that  destroyed  5  churches  and 
f>7  streets,  which  have  been  since  rebuilt  in  the 
modem  style.  The  new  part  of  the  town, 
raised  by"  Frederic  V.  is  very  lieautiful :  it 
consists  of  an  octagon,  containing  four  uniform 
and  elegant  buildings  of  hewn  stone,  and  of 
four  broad  streets  leading  to  it  in  opposile  di- 
rections. In  the  middle  of  the  area  is  an  eques- 
trian statue  of  the  king  in  bronze,  as  big  as  life. 
It  was  cast  by  Saly,  at  the  expense  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  cost  .t'SO.OOO  sterling. 
The  streets  are  well  paved,  with  a  footway  on 
each*,  but  narrow  ana  inconvenient  for  general 
use.  The  greatest  part  of  the  buildings  are  of 
brick  ;  and  a  few  are  of  freestone.  The  palaces 
of  the  nobility  are  in  general  splendid,  and  or- 
namented in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture. 
The  palace  erected  by  Christian  VI.  is  a  large 
structure  ;  but  its  external  appearance  is  more 
grand  than  elegant.  The  haven  is  always 
crowded  with  ships;  and  the  streets  are  inter- 
sected by  broad  canals,  which  bring  the  mer- 
chandise close  to  the  warehouses  that  line  the 
quays.  The  citadel  is  a  regular  fortification, 
with  five  bastions,  a  double  ditch  full  of  water, 
and  several  advanced  works.  The  city  is 
about  five  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  seated 
on  the  E.  shore  of  the  isle  of  Zealand,  300 
miles  S.W.  of  Stockholm,  and  500  N.  E.  of 
London.    Lon.  12.  36  E.    Lit  55.  UN. 

COPERMCAN  SYSTEM,  is  that  system 
of  the  world,  in  which  it  is  supposed  that  the 
sun  is  at  rest  in  the  centre,  and  the  earth  and 
planets  all  moving  around  him  in  their  own 
orbits.    See  PI.  111. 

Here  it  is  supposed,  that  the  heavens  and  stars 
are  at  rest ;  and  the  diurnal  motion  which  they 
appear  to  have,  from  east  to  west,  is  imputed  to 
the  earth's  diurnal  motion  from  west  to  east. 

This  system  was  maintained  by  many  of  the 
ancients ;  particularly  Ecphantus,  Seleucus, 
Aristarchus,  Philolaus,  (leant  ho  Samius, 
Nicetas,  Heraclides  Ponticus,  Plato,  and  Py- 
thagoras :  from  the  last  of  whom  it  was  anci- 
ently called  the  Pythagoric,  or  Pythagorean 
System. 

'This  system  was  also  held  by  Archimedes,  in 

/' 
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his  book  of  tin*  number  of  thc(  trains  ofSand  ; 
but  aft<*r  him  it  became  neglected,  ami  even 
forgotten,  for  many  ages ;  till  Copernicus  re- 
vived it;  from  whom  it  took  the  new  name  of 
the  Copernirati  System. 

In  this  syste ill  none  of  the  celestial  bodies 
shine  w  ith  "their  own  native  light,  but  only  the 
sun  ;  so  that  all  the  planets  both  primary  and 
secondary  are  opaque  bodies,  that  have  no 
other  light  but  what  they  receive  from  I  he  sun, 
and  reflect  it  back  towards  the  earth  and  other 
places.  This  is  evident  from  the  moon  :  h»r 
only  that  side  of  her  is  observed  to  shine  which 
is  directly  opposed  to  the  sun  ;  but  the  other 
side  which  is  from  the  sun  is  quite  dark,  except 
so  far  as  it  is  illuminated  by  reflection  from 
the  earth  ;  for  the  more  of  the  illuminated  side 
that  is  turned  towards  the  earth,  the  more  we 
see  her  enlightened,  the  rest  being1  dark;  and 
the  more  of  her  dark  side  that  is  turned  to- 
wards the  earth,  the  more  of  her  appears  dark. 
Thus  at  the  full  she  appears  all  enlightened, 
and  at  the  change  all  dark.  The  like  pheno- 
mena are  observed  in  Mercury  and  Venus, 
which  show  all  the  phases  of  the  moon, accord- 
ing- to  their  various  situations;  and  sometimes 
appear  like  a  black  spot  upon  the  body  of  the 
sun.  Mars  likewise  appears  gibbous  when 
near  the  quadratures  with  the  sun.  The  satel- 
lites of  Jupiter  are  eclipsed  when  they  are  be- 
hind his  body,  being  then  immersed  in  his 
shadow  ;  they  likewise  cast  their  shadows  up- 
on the  body  of  Jupiter.  And  in  .Saturn  the 
shadow  of  the  ring  upon  his  body  proves  his 
opacity.  And  the  weakness  of  the  light  of 
those  that  are  far  distant  from  the  sun,  shows 
that  it  is  not  innate  but  borrowed. 

All  the  planetary  bodies  are  nearly  spheri- 
cal, and  all  of  them  have  a  rotation  round 
their  axis.  These  motions  are  found  by  means 
of  certain  spots  upon  their  surfaces,  which 
give  us  the  time  oi  their  rotation.    In  some 

planets,  for  the  want  of  sue!  irks,  the  times 

of  their  rotation  have  not  yet  been  found. 
That  they  are  spherical  bodies  appears  from 
the  slow  "motion  of  the  spots  near  the  edges, 
and  their  swifter  motion  near  the  middle. 
Likewise  the  line  separating  the  illuminated 
part  from  the  dark  is  always  elliptical,  which 
proves  their  figure  to  be  spherical.  See  Pla- 
net, and  As  TltONflMV. 

COPKKMCl  S  (NicoTaus),  an  eminent  as- 
tronomer, was  born  at  Thorn  in  Pi u>s:a,  Jan. 
10,  1  l7-\   He  was  taught  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages  at  home;  and  afterwards  sent  to 
Cracovia  where  he  studied  philosophy  and  phy- 
sic.   Ilis  genius  in  the  mean  time  was  Data- 
rally  turned  to  mathematics,  which  he  pur- 
sued through  all  its  various  branches.    He  set 
out  for  Italy  when  he  was  23  years  of  age  ;  but 
staid  at  Bohemia  some  time,  for  the  sake  of 
being  with  the  celebrated  astronomer  ol  that 
place,  Domiuicus  Maria  ;  whose  conversation, 
however,  and  company,  he  affected,  not  so 
much  as  a  learner,  as  an  assistant  to  him  in 
making  his  observations.    From  thence  he 
passed  to  Rome,  where  lie  was  no  sooner  arriv- 
ed than  he  was  considered  an  not  interior  to  the 
r         Heg iomontanus :  and  acquired  in  short 
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so  great  a  reputation,  that  he  was  chosen  pr* 
feasor  of  mathematics,  which  he  taught  for  a 
long  time  with  great  applause.  He  also  m*Ar 
some  astronomical  observations  there  about 
the  year  IMJO.  Returning  to  his  own  coun- 
try some  years  after,  he  began  to  apply  lin 
vast  knowledge  in  mathematics  to  correct  tb» 
system  of  astronomy  which  then  prev-iufi 
He  set  himself  to  collect  all  the  book*  wkioi. 
had  been  written  by  philosophers  and  a*tn>t»»- 
mers,  and  to  examine  all  the  various  hypotl.r- 
ses  they  had  invented  for  the  solutiou  of  the 
celestial  phenomena;  to  try  if  a  more  syam 
trical  order  and  constitution  of  the  parts  of  U* 
world  could  not  be  discovered  :  of  all  the  hy- 
potheses of  the  ancients  none  pleased  him  v 
Well  as  the  Pythagorean,  which  made  tin*  >oi 
the  centre  ot*  the  system,  and  supposed  thf 
earth  to  move  not  only  round  the  sun  but  r.mad 
its  own  axis  also.  After  much  profound  e»o- 
temptation,  and  many  careful  calculations  t* 
removed  the  obscurities  of  this  old  sy»tfm, 
and,  in  fact,  much  improved  it.  His  discover- 
ies and  improvements  he  comprised  in  a  book, 
the  publication  of  which  he  prudently  »ds- 

Iiressed,  till  he  had  a  powerful  patron,  pop 
*aul  1 1 1,  a  lover  of  astronomy,  to  protect  him. 
Alluding  to  the  admonition  of  the  poet,  hetell« 
the  ponttir,  »•  he  had  suffered  that  fruit  of  Li* 
labours  to  ripen,  not  nine  years  onlv,  but  t'»u 
times  nine."  At  length  he  commuted  ther*rf 
of  the  impression  to  two  friends,  Schone r  ar^i 
Usiander,  in  a  distant  city.  The  work  wx» 
printed  in  lol3,  under  the  title  of  De  Kerolj- 
tionibus  Orhiiim  Cielestium,  and  the  author 
received  a  copv  of  it  a  few  hours  before  b.« 
death,  on  the  24th  of  May  1543,  be  being  lLn 
JO  years  of  age. 

hew  works  hue  destroyed  more  riveted  ft- 
rors,  or  established  more  important  truth*,  tbs 
this  great  work  of  Copernicus.  Ilis  uota 
theory  (see  (  oi'EK.mcan  system)  was  at  kr< 
Coldly  received,  or  utterly  rejected  :  but  thf 
labours  of  future  astronomers  at  length  »»>•- 
tained  it  a  complete  triumph.  Copernicu*  ua* 
also  the  lirst  who  demonstrated  the  doublet* 
bit  of  the  moon;  her  menstrual  mot  km  abv/;t 
the  earth,  and  her  annual  about  the  sun.  X* 
did  this  great  man  stop  here:  for,  alter  Uyia.* 
a  solid  foundation  of  the  celestial  physio,  h< 
began  the  superstructure  by  surmising  a  pr  c- 
ciple  of  attraction  to  be  inherent  in  all  martr 
Copernicus  also  wrote  a  tract  on  trigonometry . 
ami  has  exhibited  tokens  of  the  versatility  4 
his  talents,  as  it  is  acknowledged  that  be  t* 
considerable  skill  as  a  painter,  and  w&s  ci- 
tremely  well  acquainted  with  the  Luna 
(ireek  languages. 

Co I'F.k Mi  l  s,  the  name  of  an  astronouavii 
instrument  invented  by  Winston,  to  show  tie 
motion  and  phenomena  of  the  planets,  both 
primary  and  secondary.  It  is  founded  upoa 
the  Copernican  system,  and  therefore  cailrd 
by  his  name. 

COPHEXES,  in  ancient  geography,  srim 
of  India,  probably  the  same  Which  is  «*« 
called  Cow. 

COPHOS.(Kaf«:,dumb.)  hi  mrxiir ine.  ft*»f 
or  dumb :  also  a  dulness  in  any  of  the  srwc* 
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0UPHOS1S.  (cophotis,         ;  from 
deaf).    A  difficulty  of  hearing1.    It  is  often 
symptomatic  of  some  disease.  See  Dtsecoka. 

COPHTI,  CopiiTB.or  Copti,  a  name  given 
to  the  Christians  of  Egypt,  who  are  of  the 
sect  of  Jacobites.  The  critics  are  extremely 
divided  ahout  the  origin  and  orthography  of 
the  word  ;  some  write  it  Cophti,  others  Coph- 
ti tes,  Cophihc,  Copts,  &c.  P.  Sollier,  a  Jesuit, 
derives  the  word  from  Jacobitt.  retrenching 
thefirst  syllable;  whence,  Cohite,  Cobca,  Cop 
ta,  and  Cophta. 

The  Cophts  have  a  patriarch  who  resides  at 
Cairo,  but  he  takes  his  title  from  Alexandria  ; 
he  has  no  archbishop  under  him,  hut  11  or  12 
bishops.  The  rest  of  the  clergy,  whether  se- 
cular or  regular,  is  composed  of  the  orders  of 
St.  Anthony,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Macarius,  who 
have  each  their  monasteries.  Besides  the 
orders  of  priests,  deacons,  and  subdeacons,  the 
Cophts  have  likewise  archimandrites,  the 
dignity  whereof  they  confer  with  all  the  prayers 
and  ceremonies  of  a  strict  ordination.  This 
makes  a  considerable  difference  among  the 
priests  ;  and  besides  the  rank  and  authority  it 
gives  them  with  regard  to  the  religious,  it  com* 
prebends  the  degree  and  functions  of  arch- 
priests.  By  a  custom  of  600  years  standing,  if 
a  priest  efected  bishop  be  not  already  archi- 
mandrite, that  dignity  must  be  conferred  on 
him  before  episcopal  ordination.  The  second 
person  among  the  clergy,  after  the  patriarch, 
u  the  titular  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  who  also 
resides  at  Cairo,  becituse  of  the  Cophts  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  he  is,  in  effect,  little  more  than  the 
bishop  of  Cairo ;  only  he  goes  to  Jerusalem 
every  Easter,  and  visits  some  other  places  in 
Palestine  near  Egypt,  which  own  his  jurisdic- 
tion. To  him  belongs  the  government  of  the 
C'ophtic  church,  during  the  vacancy  of  the 
patriarchal  see. 

To  be  elected  patriarch,  it  is  necessary  the 
person  have  livcf!  all  his  life  in  continence:  it 
is  he  confers  the  hishoprirs.  To  he  elected 
bishop,  the  person  must  he  a  celibates  or,  if 
he  has  been  married.it  must  not  be  above  once. 
The  priests  and  inferior  ministers  are  allowed 
to  be  married  before  Ordination ;  but  are  not 
obliged  toit,asLudolphuserroneously  observes. 
They  have  a  great  number  of  deacons,  and 
even  confer  the  dignity  frequently  on  children. 

F.  Koderic  reduces  the  errors  and  opinions 
of  the  C'ophts  to  the  following  heads  :  1 .  That 
thev  put  away  their  wives,  and  espouse  others 
while  the  first  are  living.  2.  That  they  have 
seven  sacraments,  viz.  baptism,  the  eucharist, 
confirmation,  ordination,  faith,  fasting,  and 
prayer.  3.  That  they  deny  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
proceed  from  the  son.  4.  That  they  only  allow 
sf  three  ecumenical  councils;  that  of  Nice, 
Constantinople,  and  Epbesus.  5.  That  they 
only  allow  of  one  nature,  will,  and  operation, 
in  Jesus  Christ,  after  the  union  of  the  hu- 
manity with  the  divinity.  For  their  errors  in 
discipline,  they  may  be  reduced,  I.  To  the 
Practice  of  circumcising  their  children  before 
baptism,  which  has  obtained  among  them  from 
•be  12th  century.  2.  To  their  ordainintr  dea- 
cons at  five  years  of  age.  3.  To  their  allowing 
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of  marriage  in  the  second  degree.  4.  To  their 
forbearing  to  eat  blood :  to  which  some  add 
their  belief  of  a  baptism  by  lire,  which  they 
confer  by  applying  a  hot  iron  to  their  forehead 
or  cheeks.  For  further  particulars,  consult 
Savarv's  Letters  on  Egypt, vol. ii. and  Browne's 
Travels  in  Africa. 

COPHTIC,  or  Coptic  (corrupted  from 
(•optic,  Ciyptie,  *Egyptic):  the  language  of 
the  Copts,  or  descendants  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, who  employed  both  a  different  language 
and  character  from  the  Coptic  tribes.  A  very 
curious  specimen  of  both,  together  with  the 
Greek  translation,  is  to  be  found  on  the  Egyp- 
tian monument  captured  from  the  French  at 
Alexandria,  by  the  English  army  under  gene- 
ral Hutchinson,  and  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  Coptic  characters  and  many 
of  the  words  have  a  very  near  resemblance  to 
(ireek;  the  characters  it  is  written  in  being  all 
(ireek.  It  has  a  form  and  construction  peculiar 
to  itself :  it  has  no  inflections  of  the  nouns  or 
verbs ;   but  expresses  number,  case,  gentler, 

(>erson,  mood,  tense,  and  possessive  pronouns, 
>y  letters  and  particle?  prefixed. 

F.  Kircher  is  the  first  who  published  a  gram- 
mar and  vocabulary  of  the  Cophtic.  There 
is  not  known  any  book  extant  in  the  Cophtic, 
except  translations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or 
of  ecclesiastical  offices;  or  others  that  have  re- 
lation thereto,  as  dictionaries,  &c. 

The  ancient  Cophtic  is  now  no  longer  found 
hut  in  hooks;  the  language  now  used  through- 
out  the  country  is  Arabic. 

The  old  Cophtic,  which  Kircher  maintains 
to  he  a  mother  tongue,  and  independent  of  all 
others,  had  been  much  altered  by  the  (ireek: 
for  besides  that  it  has  borrowed  fill  its  charac- 
ters from  the  (ireek,  with  a  very  little  variation, 
a  great  number  of  the  words  aie  pure  Greek. 

Vossius,  indeed,  asserts,  that  there  was  no 
Cophtic  language  till  after  Egypt  became  sub- 
ject to  the  Arabs.  The  language,  according  to 
him,  is  a  mixture  of  (ireek  and  Arabic:  the 
very  name  thereof  not  being  in  the  world  till 
after  the  Arabs  were  masters  of  the  country. 
Hut  this,  M.  Simon  observes,  proves  nothing; 
except  that  what  was  anciently  called  Egyptian 
has  since  by  the  Arabs  been  called  Cophtic,  by 
a  corruption  of  speech.  There  are,  it  i?  true, 
Arabic  words  in  the  Cophtic;  yet  this  by  no 
means  proves  but  that  there  was  a  language 
before  that  time,  either  Cophtic  or  Egyptian. 
Pietro  de  la  Valle  observes,  that  the  Cophts 
have  entirely  lo*t  their  ancient  tongue  ;  that  it 
is  now  no  longer  understood  among  them ;  that 
they  have  nothing  extant  th  erein  but  some 
sacred  books ;  and  that  they  still  say  mass  in  it. 

Cophtic  LiTtmc.i  ks,  are  three";  one  attri- 
buted to  Basil,  another  to  St.  (ireirory,  and  the 
third  to  Cyril :  they  are  translated  into  Arabic 
for  the  use  of  the  priests  and  people. 

COPIA  LI  BELLI  DELI  BLKAXDA,  a 
writ  which  lies  in  case  where  a  man  cannot 
get  the  copy  of  a  libel  at  the  hands  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical ]udge. 

COPIA1A,  under  the  western  empire,  a 
grave-digger.  In  the  first  ages  of  the  church, 
there  were  clerks  destined  fortius  employment. 
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In  the  year  o«r>7,  Constantine  made  a  law  in 
favour  of  tin-  priests  co/jia/ti?,  i.  e.  of  those  who 
had  the  cutis  of  interment* ;  whereby  he  ex- 
empts t'lii'iti  from  the  lnsiral  contribution 
which  all  other  traders  paid.  It  was  ur.der 
him  also  thai  they  first  began  to  he  called  co- 
piuta-y  q.  d.  clerks  destined  for  bodily  labour, 
from  xeir:r,  of  xsxu',  acindo,  cado,  ferio,  I  cut, 
beat,  &c. 

COPIER.  *.  (from  copy.')  I.  One  that 
copies;  a  transeriber(//dt/i'*<//i).  2.  A  plagiary  ; 
an  imitator  (Ticket). 

COPING  OF  A  WALL,  the  top  or  cover 
of  a  wall,  made  slotting  to  carry  oil' the  water. 

CO'PlOl  S.  a.  (copia.  Latin.)  I.  Plentiful; 
abundant;  exuberant  (Thomson).  2.  Abound- 
ing in  words  or  images;  not  barren  ;  not  con- 
cise (Milton). 

CO'PlOl  SLY.  ad.  (from  copious.)  1.  Plen- 
tifully;  abundantly;  in  great  quantities.  2. 
At  large:  without  brevity  or  conciseness  ;  dif- 
fuselv  (Addison). 

i  cVPIOl  Si\  ESS.  t.  (from  copious  )  I. 
Plenty;  abundance;  great  quantity.  2.  Dif- 
fusion ;  exuberance  of  style  (Dryden). 

C(  >'PIST.  *.  (from  copy.)  A  copier ;  a  tran- 
scriber;  an  imitator. 

CO'PL.AM).  *.  A  piece  of  ground  which 
terminates  with  an  acute  angle. 

CO'PPED.  a.  (from  cop!)  Rising  to  a  top 
or  head  (Wiseman). 

COP  PEL.  SeeCuPPELL. 

(  OPPKLLlNti.     See  CfPPELLATloN. 

COPPER  (cuprum),  a  metal  of  a  pale  red 
colour  with  a  tinge  of  yellow.  For  its  J  liferent 
forms,  combinations,  and  uses,  see  Curiti'M. 

(  OPIMJK   I'VIMTKS.     See  Cci'RIM. 

Copper-plate*.   See  Engraving. 
Copper- i' la  re  pki.ntimu.     See  Print- 
in  c. 

IVPPER.  *.  A  vessel  made  of  copper;  a 
boiler  buyer  than  a  moveable  pot  (ilacon). 

CoPPERNOftE.  *.  (copper  and  nose.)  A  red 
nose  (//'i'jt'  man. J 

Copper- work.  s.  A  place  where  copper  is 
worked  or  manufactured. 

COPPKK  AS,  a  term  synonymous  with  pi- 
trioi,  imply  ing  a  salt  which  in  early  chemistry 
was  supposed  to  be  formed  from  copper  alone, 
or  at  lea-t  far  more  frequently  than  from  any 
other  metal.  It  is  now,  however,  well  known 
to  be  obtained  with  almost  equal  ease  from 
copper,  iron,  and  zinc,  and  in  commerce  and 
manufactures,  is  distinguished  into  blue  cop- 

fieras  when  obtained  from  the  lirst,  green  when 
rom  the  second,  and  white  when  from  the  third. 
Copperas  HI  the  sulpbat  or  metaibc  saltot  these 
metals,  produced  by  a  solution  of  them  in  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  a  "subsequent  crystallization 
of  the  compound. 

Yet  when  not  distinguished  by  any  of  the 
above  adjuncts  ot  colour,  the  term  copperas  is 
always  supposed  to  imply  sulpbat  or  copperas 
of  iron,  or  as  it  is  at  oilier  times  denominated 
green  vitriol. 

This  salt  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny  under  the  names  of  Mtfftf, 
son/,  ami  catcunthum  (l\xxi\ .  cap.  12.).  The 
ummI  mode  of  obtaining  it  is  by  moistening 
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iron  pyrites  which  are  found  nati»e  io  ib»c- 
dance,  and  exposing  them  to  the  open  i  t. 
They  areslowly  covered  with  a  crust  ot  vilpU 
of  iron  which  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  attrr 
wards  obtained  in  crystals  by  evaporation.  Tfc 
salt  is  sometimes  found  ready  formed  either  r 
a  state  of  solution  in  water,  or  mixed  with 
cay ed  py  rites.  I  n  some  cases  i t  is  found  wrr- 
sary  to  "roast  the  pyrites  before  they  can  K? 
made  to  undergo  spontaneous  decomposite 
Pyrite  is  in  fact  a  supersulphuret  of  iron.  T« 
roasting  reduces  it  to  the  state  of  sulphur*, 
which  decomposes  very  readily.  The  soluti  » 
always  contains  an  excess  of  acid,  whence  it  t» 
necessary  in  order  to  obtain  the  salt  in  cro- 
tals  to  throw  into  it  a  quantity  of  old  iron." 

Sulpbat  of  iron  has  a  very  tine  green  reta- 
ils crystals  are  transparent  rhomboidalpromv 
It  has  a  very  strong  styptic  taste,  and  alren 
reddens  vegetable  blues.  Its  specific  print? 
is  I  KJIW.  It  is  soluble  in  about  two  paroi 
cold  water  and  three-fourths  of  its  irrifht  ft 
boiling; water.  It  is  insolubleinalkohol.  Vhn 
exposed  to  the  air  its  surface  gradually  b 
comes  opaque,  and  is  covered  with  a  xtlkm 
powder;  because  it  absorbs  oxygen,  "and  a 
partially  converted  into  oxysulphau 

When  heated  it  melts,  gradually  low*  ia 
water  of  crystallization,  and  by  a  strong  has 
sulphuric  acid  is  driven  off,  ami  there  rctott-! 
behind  a  red  powder,  formerly  known  bv  t4* 
name  of  colcothar  of  vitriol,  which  iseiuWi 
mixture  of  red  oxvd  of  iron  and  oxvsolphaM 
pure  oxyd,  according  to  the  heat  applied. 

Sulpbat  of  iron  is  decomposed  by  toeslkafisi 
phosphats  and  borats,  and  by  the  greater  nca- 
ber  of  those  sal  ts  whose  base  "forms  an  instbW 
compound  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  as  nitn:  t 
silver,  of  lead,  of  baryte,  ficc. 

This  salt  is  the  basis  of  many  dyes.  Itrm 
a  fine  black,  though  it  weakens  the  fihm 
the  material  unless  used  with  great cantion.ii* 
least  excess  occasioning  the  cloth,  iu.  to  M 
very  soon.  Wool  is  more  affected  by  thb in- 
jurious property  than  skins  or  felt,  "as  i»  ^ 
PIOUS,  from  the  greater  duration  of  httt  dfH 
black  than  of  broad-cloths.  I  nk  owes  it»  rsrl 
blackness  principally  to  the  coppera*  it  con- 
tains; and  our  tine  black  leathers  are  rqtil.t 
indebted  to  its  powerful  qualities,  which  * 
firmly  fix  the  colour  on  all  occasions. 

CO'PPERSMJTII.  *.  (copper  and  smith) 
One  that  manufactures  copper  (£«•»/?). 

CO'PPERWORM.  *.  I.  A  little  irons  » 
ship?.    2.  A  worm  breeding  in  one's 
(Ainsirorth). 

CO'PPERY.  a.  (from  covper.)  Contour 
copper;  made  of  copper  (if'  uodtcard). 

CO'PPJCE.  *.  (coup  caux,  French.)  A  l"« 
wootl  cut  at  stated  times  for  fuel ;  a  place 
run  with  brushwood  (Mortimer). 

Ct  >'PPLE-IH  ST.  jr.  (or  coppet  </«//.) 
der  used  iu  purifying  metals  (bacon). 

CoiM'LE-hToNES,  are  fragments  of  *w. 
broke  from  the  adjacent  cliffs,  rounded  bj  Ix-u' 
bowled  and  tumbled  to  and  again  by  the  3 
of  the  water  (Woodward). 

CO'PPLEO.  a.  (from  cop.)  Risir.?  a  • 
roniti  form  (/f'oodtcard). 
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COPKOSMA.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
class  polygamia,  order  momecia.  Calyx  one- 
lcared,  five-toothed ;  coral  five  or  six-cleft ; 
stamens  from  five  to  seven.  Herm :  styles 
wo,  I  Mil:; ;  berry  two-seeded  ;  seeds  fiat  on  one 
iide,  concave  on  the  other.  Two  species  only ; 
natives  of  New  Zealand  ;  one  of  them  a  very 
fetid  shrub. 

COPSE.  #.  (abridged  from  coppice.)  A  place 
overgrown  with  short  wood  (Waller). 

To  Copse,  v.  a.  (from  the  noun  )  To  pre- 
serve underwood  (Su?i/i). 

COPT  IS,  in  botany.    See  Hellerorus. 

COFI'OS,  in  ancient  geography,  now 
Kepht,  a  city  of  Upper  Egypt,  three  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  Nile,  and  connected  with  it  by 
a  navigable  canal. 

IXyPULA.  *.  (Latin.)  The  word  which 
unites  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposi- 
tion :  as,  books  are  dear  (Watts). 

To  CO'Pt'LATR.  v.  a.  (copula,  Lat.)  To 
unite  ;  to  conjoin  (Bacon). 

To  Co'pulate.  v.  n.  To  come  together  as 
different  sexes  (Wiseman). 

COPULATION,  s.  (from  copulate.)  The 
congress  or  embrace  of  the  two  sexes  (Hooker). 

UJWLATIVE.  a.  (copulaticus,  Lat.)  A 
term  of  grammar.  Copulative  prepositions  are 
those  which  have  more  subjects ;  as,  riches  and 
ho  pour  a  are  temptations  to  pride. 

CtyPY.  *.  (copiey  French.)  I.  A  transcript 
from  the  archetype  or  original  (Denham).  "2. 
An  individual  book  :  as,  a  good  or  fair  copy 
(Hooker).  3.  The  autograph  j  the  original ; 
the  archetype  (Holder).  4.  An  instrument  by 
which  any  conveyance  is  made  in  \*w  (Shak.). 
5.  A  picture  drawn  from  another  picture. 

The  following  process  for  takiug  a  copv  of  a 
recent  M.S.  was  communicated  to  the  Philo- 
mathic  Society  at  Paris,  by  M.  Charles  Coquc- 
bert.  It  consists  in  putting  a  little  sugar  in 
common  writing  ink,  and  with  this  tbe  writing 
is  made  on  common  paper ;  and  when  a  copy 
is  required,  unsized  paper  is  taken  and  lightly 
moistened  with  a  sponge.  The  wet  paper  is 
then  applieU'to  the  writing,  and  a  flat  iron  of  a 
moderate  heat  being  lightly  passed  over  the 
unsized  paper,  the  copy  is  immediately  produc- 
ed. The  use  of  tKe  sugar  is  to  prevent  the  ink 
from  drying  too  soon. 

Co'py  book.  s.  (copy  &nd  book.)  A  book  in 
which  copies  are  writteu  for  learners  to  imitate. 

Copy  hold,  a  tenure  for  which  a  tenant 
has  nothing  to  show  but  the  cony  of  the  rolls 
nude  by  the  steward  of  the  lord  s  court.  It  is 
called  a  base  tenure  ;  because  the  tenant  holds 
the  land  at  the  will  of  the  lord.  However,  it 
is  not  simplv  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  hut  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  manor  by  which  such 
estate  is  descendible,  and  the  tenant's  heirs 
may  inherit  it ;  and  a  copy-holder,  so  long  as 
lie  does  bis  services,  and  does  not  break  the 
custom,  cannot  be  ejected  by  the  lord;  or  if 
he  be,  he  shall  have  trespass  against  him.  See 
the  articles  Tenure  and  Villbnage. 

Co pv-ii older,  one  who  is  admitted  te- 
nant of  lands  or  tenements  within  a  manor, 
which  lime  out  of  mind,  by  use  and  custom  of 


the  manor,  have  been  demisable,  and  demised 
to  such  as  will  Like  them  in  fee-simple  or  fee- 
tail,  for  life,  years,  or  at  will,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  manor  by  copy  of  court-roil ;  but 
is  generally  where  the  tenant  has  such  estate 
either  in  fee  or  for  three  lives. 

Copy-right,  the  right  which  an  author 
may  be  supposed  to  have  in  his  own  original 
literary  compositions ;  so  that  no  other  person, 
without  his  leave,  may  publish  or  make  profit  of 
the  copies.  When  a  man  by  the  exertion  of  his 
rational  powers  has  produced  an  original  work, 
he  has  clearly  a  right  to  dispose  of  that  identical 
work  as  he  pleases ;  and  any  attempt  to  take  it 
from  him,  or  varvthe  disposition  he  has  made 
of  it,  is  an  invasion  of  his  right  of  property. 
Now  the  identity  of  a  literary  composition  con- 
sists entirely  in  the  sentiment  and  the  langusge; 
the  same  conceptions,  clothed  in  the  same 
trortls,  must  necessarily  be  the  same  composi- 
tion :  and  whatever  method  be  taken  of  con- 
veying that  composition  to  the  ear,  or  to  the 
eye  of  another,  oy  recital,  by  writing,  or  by 
printing,  in  any  number  of  copies,  or  at  any 
period  of  time,  it  is  always  the  identical  work 
of  the  author  which  is  so  conveyed ;  and  no 
other  man  (it  has  been  thought)  can  have  a 
right  to  convey  or  transfer  it  without  his  con- 
sent, either  tacitly  or  expressly  given.  This 
consent  may  perhaps  be  tacitly  given  when  an 
author  permits  his  work  to  be  published  with- 
out any  reserve  of  right,  and  without  stamping 
on  it  any  marks  of  ownership;  it  is  then  a 
present  to  the  public,  like  the  building  of  a 
church,  or  the  laying  out  a  new  highway  :  hot 
in  ca*e  of  ■  bargain  for  a  single  impression,  or 
a  total  sale  or  gift  of  the  copy-right ;  in  the  one 
case  the  reversion  hath  been  thought  to  con- 
tinue in  the  original  proprietor;  in  the  other 
the  whole  property,  with  its  exclusive  rights, 
to  be  perpetually  transferred  to  the  grantee. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  urged,  that  though  the 
exclusive  right  of  the  manuscript,  and  all 
which  it  contains,  belongs  undoubtedly  to  the 
owner  before  it  is  printed  or  published  ;  yet, 
from  the  instant  of  publication,  the  exclusive 
right  of  an  author  or  his  assigns  to  the  sole 
communication  of  his  ideas  immediately  va- 
nishes and  evaporates,  as  being  a  right  of  too 
subtile  and  unsubstantial  a  naturo  to  become 
the  subject  of  property  at  the  common  law,  and 
only  capable  of  being  guarded  by  positive 
statute  and  special  provisions  of  the  magistrate. 

The  Itoman  law  adjudged,  that  if  one  man 
wrote  any  thing,  though  ever  so  elegantlv,  on 
the  paper  or  parchment  of  another,  the  writing  * 
should  belong  to  the  original  owner  of  the  ma- 
terials on  which  it  was  written  :  meaning  cer- 
tainly nothing  more  thereby  than  the  mere 
mechanical  otaration  of  writing,  for  which  it 
directed  the  scribe  to  receive  a  satisfaction  ; 
especially  as,  in  works  of  genius  and  inven- 
tion, such  as  a  picture  painted  on  another 
man's  canvas,  the  same  law  gave  the  canvas 
to  the  painter.    We  find  no  other  mention  in 
the  law  of  any  property  in  the  works  of  the 
understanding^  though  the  sale  of  literary  co- 
pies, for  the  purpose  of  recital  or  multiplier 
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tion,  is  certainly  as  ancient  a*  the  times  of 
Terence,  Martial,  and  Statins.  Neitlier  urith 
ns  in  Britain  liatli  there  been  (t'll  very  lately) 
any  final  determination  anon  the  right  of 
authors  at  the  common  law.  It  iras  deter* 
mined  in  the  case  of  Miller  v.  Taylor  in  II. 
It.  Puxeh.  1)  (ico.  III.  17«*»1>,  that  an  exclusive 
copy-right  in  authors  subsisted  by  the  common 
law.  Hut  afterwards,  in  the  case  of  limiulil- 
ton  v.  Beckett  before  the  house  of  lords,  which 
was  finally  determined  22d  February,  1 77  if 
was  held,  that  no  copy-ri<rht  subsists  in  au- 
thors after  the  expiration  of  the  several  terms 
created  by  the  statute  8  Ann,  r.  11*.  This 
statute  declares,  that  the  author  and  his  assigns 
shall  have  the  whole  liberty  of  printing  ami 
reprinting  his  works  for  the  term  of  I  f  years, 
and  no  longer  ■  and  also  protects  that  property 
by  additional  penalties  and  forfeitures  ;  direct- 
ing farther,  that,  if  at  the  end  of  that  term  the 
author  himself  be  living,  the  right  shall  then 
return  to  him  for  another  term  of  the  same 
duration.    See  Literary  property. 

To  Co'pt.  v.  «.  I.  To  transcribe;  to  write 
after  an  original  (Pope),  2.  To  imitate;  lo 
propose  to  imitation  (Su  iff)- 

To  Co'pt.  v.  ».  To  do  any  thing  in  imita- 
tion of  something"  else  (Drydek). 

COPYING  MACHINES,  or  Polt- 
GRAPHS,  for  the  transcription  of  letters  ami 
other  writings,  have  hern  proposed  hy  several 
persons,  as  Franklin,  Itochon,  Watt,  &c. 
We  shall  here  describe  a  polygraph,  for  which 
a  very  ingenious  mechanist,  Si  r.  J.I.  Hawkins, 
took  out  a  patent  in  1 003.  This  instrument 
makes  two  or  more  copies  at  the  same  time. 
The  upper  part  of  plate  49  fives  a  general 
view  of  the  instrument,  while  the  lower  por- 
tion exhibits  the  several  parts. 

The  principle  of  the  machine,  is  that  of 
several  parallel  rulers  combined :  AA,  BB, 
fig.  I,  are  two  parallelograms  connected  toge- 
ther and  suspended  on  pivots  at  the  end  of  the 
bar  (.'.  mi  which  it  can  turn  as  an  axis,  so  as 
to  swinjr  backwards  and  forwards.  The  lower 
bar  l>,  lig.  ?,  PI.  19,  of  this  double  parallelo- 
gram parallel  to  (',  has  a  pivot  at  each  end. 
which  enter  into  holes  made  in  two  pieces  of 
brass  at  the  ends  of  the  bar  K  :  d  is  a  bar  pi- 
voted into  two  other  arms  ot  the  same  brasses, 
which  constitute  part  of  a  similar  double  pa- 
rallelogram '/ '/  &  /*,  fig,  I,  whose  extreme  bar 
ff,  is  screwed  hy  two  pillars  to  the  bottom 

board  of  the  machine.  The  two  parallel  rulers 
which  compose  this  motion,  arc  ronnected  as 
shown  in  fig.  7-  the  hare  of  the  parallelogram 
nu,  is  connected  with /*by  pivots  at  its  ends, 
so  that  a  a  can  rise  up  independently  of  the 
other,  which  is  always  horizontal;  and  its 
Weight  is  supported  by  two  small  wheels  gtf, 

fig,  I,  running  on  the  bottom  board  :  by  this 
arrangement,  it  is  evident  that  the  bar  V.  will 
always  continue  parallel  to  itself,  and  may  he 
moved  in  any  direction  within  the  limits  of  the 
hoard  <i<i.  Each  pen  is  connected  with  the 
bar  I'  hy  means  of  a  hras>  frame,  fig.  3,  of 
which  T  is  a  tube  for  the  pen,  and  r  //  two 
arms  which  embrace  a  square  part  of  b,  and 


are  connected  hy  a  screw  \V  <roin<j  through  tin" 
bar.  in  a  hole  which  it  tits  so  as  to  turn  round 
easily  without  shake,  as  shown  in  rt^s.  |  and  -. 
The  arm  jt  is  longer  than  the  other,  and  is 
jointed  at  its  upper  end.  to  the  ends  of  a  small 
rod  /i,  fief.  I  and  2;  hv  these  means,  the  tun 
frames,  tubes,  and  pens,  are  always  kept  paral- 
lel to  each  other,  and  the  points  at  the*. sue 
distance,  being  at  liberty,  at  the  same  time,  t.i 
he  inclined  in  any  decree,  as  in  fig.  I.  The 
weight  of  the  bar  E  and  parallelograms,  i» 
suspended  by  three  small  spiral  springi  P, 
booked  to  a  ring  at  the  middle  of  the  bar  K : 

their  other  ends  fastened  to  a  jointed  lever. 

composed  of  two  bars  1  1\  jointed  together, 
and  turning  round  on  a  screw,  screwed  into 
the  frame,  as  a  centre:  so  that  the  end  of  K, 
where  the  springs  are  booked,  can  follow  the 
motion  ut  B,  and  keep  the  springs  nearly  up- 
right. The  combined  effort  of  these  spring! 
is  somewhat  greater  than  the  weight  they  bare 
to  hear,  so  that  the  pens  are  always  lifted  "ti 
the  paper  when  not  in  use,  and  by  that  means 
avoid  blotting.  The  papers  to  be  wrote  on 
are  held  to  the  board  (i  G  by  a  piece  of  brass 
spring  L.  lig.  6,  screwed  to  the  board  by  its 
middle:  each  end  has  an  oblong  bole  /,  through 
it,  which,  when  it  is  pressed  down,  contains  a 
spring  catch  »/;,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  it 
down,  and  fixing  the  paper  P  put  under  it.# 

The  pen*  are  supplied  with  ink  from  two 
inkstands  at  the  proper  distance  from  eat  a 
other,  into  which  both  pens  dip  at  the  mmm 
time.  When  the  machine  is  not  in  use,  the 
Upright  frame,  MNN,  liir.  I,  folds  down  on 
toe  hoard  o  o,  anil  is  fastened  thereto  hy  a 
spring  lock,  of  which  the  circle  r  represents 
the  thumb  sjiid.  In  this  state  the  instrument 
forms  a  shallow  box,  the  horizontal  and  ver- 
tical parallelograms  lyin^-  upon  one  another, 
and  the  two  pens  upon  the  bottom  board  <>» 
beneath  them  both:  the  front  board  te 
which  the  paper  is  fastened,  now  becomes  the 
lid,  and  tiie  lock  It  secures  the  whole. 

The  instrument  from  which  our  dra\\i::<: 
was  made,  when  thus  closed,  measured  one 
loot  nine  inches  long,  one  foot  wide,  and  four 
inches  deep.  In  using  the  machine,  no  other 
care  or  attention  is  requisite  than  in  writing 
with  a  common  single  pen,  and  the  machinery 
being  verv  light,  opposes  no  more  resistance 
than  must  he  expected  when  writing  with  two 
pens  instead  of  one.  The  pens  are  put  through 
a  small  brass  tube  S,  fig.  3,  which  thev  ""i*1 
tit  tightlv  :  and  this  cylinder  goes  stiffly  into 
the  til  be  T,  before  described  ;  the  proper  depth 
being  regulated  by  a  projecting  shoulder al  the 
upper  end  of  S.  When  the  jnm  require* 
mending,  it  is  taken  out  with  the  tube  S  upon 
it  and  repaired  in  the  common  way  :  bul  J-  11 
will  be  cut  shorter,  the  shoulder  of  the  lake 
must  he  applied  to  a  semicircular  hollow  in  a 
piece  of  brass  plate  W,  ti<r.  I,  screwed  to  the 
hoard  <•  and  the  pen  pushed  through  it  ml 
its  point  exactly  reaches  a  mark  made  on  the 
plate.  It  may  happen,  that  by  the  carved 
pieces  which  connect  the  pen  tubes  T  with  the 
bar  I'  being  betl I  a  little,  the  two  pew  may 
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not  both  touch,  though  gauged  as  above  de- 
scribed ;  this  will  be  adjusted  by  the  contriv- 
ui<  ■<•  of  one  of  the  pivot  holes  at  the  end  of  the 
liar  C.  It  is  shown  on  a  large  scale  in  fig*.  4  : 
r  *  is  a  brass  cock  screwed  to  the  wood-work, 
and  has  an  upright  screw  t  turning  round  be- 
r  w  een  its  two  arms.  This  screw  panes  through 
i  piece  of  brass  V,  which  will  be  raised  or 
lowered  by  turning  the  screw;  this  piece 
carries  another  »crew  at  right  angles  to  the 
former,  tapped  into  and  giving  motion  to  an- 
other upright  piece  X,  in  which  is  the  pivot 
bole  for  the  bar:  now  if,  when  the  pens  are  at 
the  top  of  the  paper,  the  perpendicular  screw 
be  turned  until  both  touch,  and  when  at  the 
bottom,  the  same  be  done  by  the  horizontal 
screw,  the  pens  will  write,  draw,  or  copy  with 
the  greatest  accuracy,  10  that  in  writing,  it 
cannot  afterwards  be  distinguished  which  copy 
was  made  by  the  pen  actually  in  the  writer  » 
hand.  The  patent  now  belongs  to  Mr.  Far- 
thing1, of  Cornhill,  by  whom  the  instruments 
are  manufactured.  It  is  evident  that  three  or 
more  pens  can  be  added  by  only  prolonging 
the  bar  K,  and  fitting  more  pen  tunes,  fig.  o. 
to  it ;  connecting  them  all  by  the  bar  h.  We 
have  seen  and  tried  one  of  five  pens,  which 
acted  as  well  as  the  others,  though  of  course 
more  fatiguing  to  the  hand. 

To  COQUET,  v.  a.  (from  the  noun.)  To 
treat  with  an  appearance  of  amorous  tender- 
ness (Swift). 

To  Coque't.  v.  n.  To  act  the  lover  ;  to  en- 
tice by  blandishments  (Sici/t). 

COQUCTRY.  m.  (coqucterie,  Fr.)  Affect- 
ation of  amorous  advances  (Addison). 

CO'Ql'KTTF.  *.  (coquette,  French.)  A 
gay,  airy  girl ;  a  girh  who  endeavours  to  at- 
tract notice,  or  who  after  having  gained  the 
attention  of  one  lover  casts  him  off  flirtingly, 
and  throws  herself  assiduously  in  the  way  of 
another. 

Mr.  Itisborne  in  bis  treatise  "On  the  Duties 

of  the  Female  Sex,"  cautions  his  young 
readers  against  coquetry  in  the  following 
descriptive  and  impressive  terms :  "Todelude 
a  young  man  by  encouraging  his  attentions 
for  the  pleasure  of  exhibiting  him  as  a  con- 
quest, tor  tin'  purpose  of  exciting  the  assidui- 
ties of  another  person,  or  from  any  motive  ex- 
cept the  impulse  of  mutual  regard,  is  a  pro- 
ceeding too  plainly  repugnant  to  justice  and 
to  delicacv  of  sentiment,  to  require  much  ob- 
servation. On  such  subjects  even  inadvertence 
i»  highly  culpable  ;  what  then  is  the  guilt  of 
her,  who  deliberately  raises  hopes  which  she 
is  resolved  not  to  fulfil !" 

The  iniquity  of  a  similar  conduct  in  men  is 
finely  pourtruyed  in  the  song  of  Fitz  Eustace 
iu  Mr.  Scott's  "Marmion." 

COR,  in  anatomy.    See  Heart. 

Cor  Carom,  Charles's  heart,  in  astrono- 
my, a  name  first  given  by  Dr.  Halley  to  a 
bright  star  between  Asterion  and  I'hara.  But 
the  name  is  now  applied  to  a  small  constella- 
tion in  the  same  situation,  containing  0.  1.0.0. 
0.  2,  in  all,  3  stars  of  the  first  six  magnitudes. 

Cor,  is  also  applied  to  stars  which  arc  situ- 


ated nearly  in  the  centre  of  constellations  re- 
presenting animals ;  as  Cor  Hydra,  Cor 
Leon  is.  Cor  Scorpii,  ice. 

CORA'CIAS.  Holler.  Io  zoology,  a  ge- 
nus  of  the  class  aves,  order  pica?.  Bill  sharp- 
edged,  bent  in  at  the  point,  the  base  naked  of 
feather*;  tongue  cartilaginous,  bifid;  legs 
short ;  feet  formed  for  walking.  Twenty-five 
species,  scattered  over  the  globe.  The  most 
worthy  of  remark  is 

C.  garrula.  Common  Roller.  Blue,  back- 
red  ;  quill  feather;  black  ;  behind  the  ears  a 
naked  spot:  primary  quill  feathers  beneath 
blue  ;  middle  tail-feathers  dirty  green,  the  rest 
blue,  dotted  with  black  on  the  outer  edge; 
legs  dirty  yellow.  1  nhabits  Africa,  Syria,  and 
Europe ;  size  of  t  he  jay  ;  is  sonorous,  grega- 
tious,  migratory  and  timid  ;  builds  in  trees, 
particularly  the  beech ;  feeds  on  insects, 
worms,  frogs,  nuts  and  corn  :  eggs  pale-green, 
with  innumerable  dusky  spots.  The  rest  dif- 
fer not  very  essential  1  v.    See  Plate  L1V. 

CXPRACLE.  «.  (clarwgie,  Welsh.)  A  boat 
used  in  Wales  by  fishers,  made  by  drawing 
leather  or  oiled  cloth  upon  a  frame  of  wicker 
work. 

tWRACO.BRAClIIA'LIS.(Ks»«.w^.x.«. 
ioc;  from  a  crow,  and  ty*x»«r,  the  ami.) 
Coraco-brac hiaeus.  A  muscle,  so  called  from 
its  origin  and  insertion.  It  is  situated  on  tlx* 
humerus,  before  the  scapula.  It  arises,  ten- 
dinous ami  fieshy,  from  the  fore-part  of  the 
roracoid  process  of  the  scapula,  adhering,  in 
its  descent,  to  the  short  heat!  of  the  biceps; 
inserted,  tendinous  and  fleshy,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  internal  part  of  the  os  humeri,  near 
the  origin  of  the  third  head  of  the  triceps, 
called  hrachiulis  ex  tenuis,  where  it  sends  down 
a  thin  tendinous  expansion  to  the  internal  con- 
dyle of  the  os  humeri.  Its  use  is  to  raise  the 
arm  upwards  and  forwards. 

Co'iiAco-nvoinE'us.  (coraco'hyoidevs  mus- 
CUIUS,  MSfoMvetttasr  ]  from  *<^»f,  a  crow,  and 
i/c»«liif,  the  bone  called  hyoides.)  See  Omo- 
BYOtJMtUS* 

CO'RACOII).  (coruroidcut,  w^ann^,  from 
kwj'<£,  a  crow,  and  »£•,•,  rccmhlance,  because 
it  is  shaped  like  the  beak  of*  crow.)  A  name 
given  to  a  process  on  the  upper  and  anterior 
part  of  the  scapula. 

CORAL,    in  helminthologv.    See  I  sir. 

Coral  fishery.  Red  coraf  is  found  in  the 
Mediterranean,  on  the  shores  of  Provence, 
from  Cape  de  la  Couronne  to  that  of  St.  Tro- 
pez  ;  about  the  isles  of  Majorca  and  Minorca  ; 
on  the  south  of  Sicily,  on  the  coast  of  Africa  ; 
and,  lastly,  in  the  Kthiopic  ocean,  and  about 
Cape  Xegro.  The  divers  say,  that  the  little 
branches  are  found  only  in  the  caverns  whose 
situation  is  parallel  to  the  earth's  surface,  and 
open  to  the  south.  The  manner  of  fishing  be- 
ing nearly  the  same  wherever  coral  is  found, 
it  will  suffice  to  instance  the  method  used  at 
the  bastion  of  France,  under  the  direction  of 
the  company  established  at  Marseilles  for  that 
fishery.  Seven  or  eight  men  go  in  a  boat  com- 
manded by  the  patron  or  proprietor  ;  and  when 
the  net  is  thrown  by  the  caster,  tlie  rest  work 
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the  vessel,  ami  help  to  draw  tin*  not  in.  The 
in* t  is  romposrd  of  two  rafters  of  wood  tied 
crosswise,  with  leads  fixed  to  them:  to  these 
t Km- v  fasten  a  quantitv  of  hemp  tw ■  i •*.!#-« I  loosely 
round,  ami  intermingled  with  some  large 1 » ** t- 
ting.  Tliih  instrument  is  let  down  where  they 
tliinli  then*  i*  coral,  ami  pulled  up  again 
when  tin-  roral  is  strongly  entangled  in  the 
hemp  ami  netting.  For  this  purpose,  six  hoats 
are  sometimes  required  ;  and  if  in  hauling  in, 
the  rope  happens  to  break,  the  fishermen  run 
the  hazard  of  being  lost,  Before  the  fishers 
go  to  »ca,  they  agree  for  the  price  of  the  coral, 
which  is  sometimes  more,  sometimes  le>s  a 
pouml  ;  and  they  engage,  <m  pain  of  corporal 
punishment,  that  neither  they  nor  their  crew 
shall  emhe/zle  at)V,  hut  deliver  the  whole  to 
the  proprietors.  When  the  fishery  is  ended, 
which  amounts  one  year  with  another  to 
twenty  five  quintals  for  each  hoat,  it  is  divided 
into  thirteen  parts;  of  which  the  proprietor 
hath  four,  the  casters  two,  ami  the  other  six 
men  one  each  :  the  thirteenth  belongs  to  the 

company  for  payment  of  the  hoat  furnished 
them. 

( 'oR  A  L-TREE.      In     botany.      See  Ery- 

7  II  KIN  A. 

COR  ALU  X  A,  Coralline.  In  zoology,  a 
genus  of  the  cla^s  vermes,  order  zoophyta. 
Animal  growing  in  the  form  of  a  plant  ;  stem 
fixed,  with  calcareous,  suhdmded  brunches, 
mostly  jointed.  Thirty-eight  species;  some 
of  them  on  the  coast  of  most  countries.  These 
were  formerly  supposed  to  be  vegetables;  hut 
they  (five  the  most  evident  tokensof large  por- 
tions of  ammonia,  the  common  test  of  animal 
substance,  and  have  been  often  traced  to  spon- 
taneous motion.  Every  tube,  vesicle,  or  arti- 
culation, is  probably  the  inclosureof  a  distinct 
animal,  so  that  the  entire  mass  or  tree  is  a 
family;  in  this  respect  resembling  the  vegeta- 
ble tree,  in  which  every  hud  may  also  be  re- 
garded as  an  individual  living  plant,  and  con- 
sequently the  entire  ttee  be  in  like  manner  con- 
templated  as  a  tribe  or  republic.  We  shall  se- 
lect a  few  specimens. 

I.  ('.  officinalis.  Common  coralline.  Dou- 
bly pinnate,  slid  sometimes  trichotoinous,  with 
the  joints  of  the  stem  somewhat  wedge-shaped, 
or  turbinate;  those  of  the  branches  round, 
Muue  of  the  terminal  ones  capitate.  Common 
<ui  almost  every  shore  :  "rowing  in  clustered 
tufts  from  two  to  five  inches  long,  about  the 
thickness  of  a  large  thread  ;  white,  greenish, 
yellowish,  purple,  or  reddish,  and  frequently 
a  mixture  of  all  the  colours.  This  species  is 
sometimes  used  in  powder  as  an  absorbent  ami 
vermifuge,  as  is  also  the  corallium,  coral,  or 
isis,  which  has  not  unlreqnciirly  been  eon- 
founded  with  ibis  genius.  Its  utmost  medici- 
nal merit  is  that  of  being  a  common  absorbent 
and  antacid. 

'2.  C.  granifcra.  Triehotomons  ;  with  the 
joints  of  the  stem  compressed,  wedge-shaped  ; 
those  of  the  branches  roundish,  ami  furnished 
with  opposite  ovate  ovaries,  seated  on  sin. ill  pe- 
dicles. Inhabits  the  .Mediterranean  and  A  fricall 
seas;  sea-grccil,  ami  of  a  line  slender  texture. 


3.  C.  lapideseens.  Picotomoiis ;  with  cy- 
lindrical, downy  branches.  Habitation  un- 
known :  appears  covered  with  short,  hair-like, 
vertieiilate  down,  of  a  reddish  colour,  as  if 
the  outer  calcareous  coat  were  eaten  off;  or  as 
if  another  calcareous  layer  were  about  to  be 
produced.  Stem  hi  some  varieties  triclio- 
tomous. 

4.  C.  flabellum.  Stein  simple,  inrrtistrd, 
with  the  branches  sticking  together,  in  a  t«>- 
liaceous,  fan-shaped  manner,  and  somewhat 
waved.  Inhabits  the  West  Indies  ;  of  varion* 
colours,  from  a  greenish-brown  to  milk-u  intr ; 
sometimes  of  a  fiat  kid uev-shaped  form,  ami 
about  an  inch  high  ;  sometimes  expanding  to 
a  large,  subdivided,  lohed,  and  undulated 
mass,  from  one  to  five  inches  high,  and  ai 
many  broad  :  stein  terminated  by  a  tuft  of  five 
radical  tubes. 

•i.  C.  terrestrts.  With  opposite  branches,  cy- 
lindrical joints,  and  lateral,  peduncled.  trans- 
vers"ly  wrinkled  fructifications.  Inhabilstue 
woods  of  Friesland  ;  a  few  lines  high;  and 
probably,  when  more  minutely  examined  than 
it  hitherto  appears  to  have  been,  will  be  div 
covered  to  be  a  shrubby  lichen. 

CO'KALLINE.  a.  (r„raltinus%  Latin.) 
Consisting  of  coral;  approaching  to  coral 
(//  'o'jtiwartiyt 

COKAIXO-DEXDKOX.  In  botany.  See 
Kn  r  TURIN  A. 

<  O'K  AMAH  !>,  or  CoRALLOIDAL.  ». 
(n'./^'.m'v.)    Resembling  ctiral  (Ilrtitrn). 

I'llllAM'.  (con  rant %  Fr.)  A  solemn  kind 
of  dance.  It  is  composed  in  the  time  marked 
5  :  and  the  number  of  bars  is  always  a  multi- 
ple of  >. 

C(  V  K  It  A  X.  *.  Co^p)  An  almsbasket ;  a  gift ; 
an  alms  ([King  Charfet), 

For  the  scriptural  meaning  of  the  word  uvsl 
as  an  oath,  we  refer  to  Doddridge's  Expositor, 
vol.  i.  p.  1(12.  note  g. 

Cor han  also  denotes  a  ceremony  in  use 
among  the  Mahometans,  yearly  performed  at 
the  toot  of  Mount  Ararat  in  Arabia,  near 
Mecca.  It  consists  in  slaying  a  great  number 
of  sheep,  aniT  distributing  them  among  lb? 
poor. 

CORBE.  a.  (cnur6t\  Fr.)  Crooked  (fy'a* 
*er). 

CO' MB  El  LS,  s.  Little  baskets  used  in  for- 
tifications, filled  with  earth. 

CORBEL,  in  architecture,  the  representa- 
tion of  a  basket,  sometimes  seen  on  the  boa  I* 
of  caryatides. 

CoRHEL,  or  CORBIL,  is  also  used  for  a 
short  piece  of  timber  projecting  six  or  eijlit 
inches  out  of  a  wall,  as  a  kind  of  shouldering 
piece  for  something  to  rest  on. 

CORCAXd,  or  Jlroants,  a  town  oi 
Asia,  seated  on  a  river  anciently  railed  (Km. 
which  ran  from  the  Caspian  sea  to  the  lak< 
Aral;  but  the  Tartars  have,  by  some  means, 
dried  up  its  channel.  It  is  1)0  miles  S.  oft!*" 
lake  Aral.    Lat.  40,  57  N.    Lon.  fio.o  K. 

CO'RCHORUS.  .lews-mallow.  In  b> 
i any.  a  genus  «if  the  rlasS  polyandry,  »rJei 
monogyuia.     Calyx  fi\e-lcavcd,  deciduous 
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petals  five;  capsule  many va! Ted,  with  cells. 
Fourteen  species  ;  natives  of  the  Bast  and  West 
Indies  and  Sou  ill  America.  The  plant  rises 
roamonly,  with  a  round,  striated,  upright 
item,  to  the  height  of  two  feet ;  the  flowers  are 
yellow,  anil  stand  on  short  axillary  peduncles. 

<  <  >IU  I  LI  M  In  hotany,  (dimin.  from 
for,  the  hearL)  The  corc'.e,  heart,  or  essence 
of  the  seed.  The  rudiment  of  the  future  plant. 
Attached  to  and  involved  in  the  cotyledons. 
Consisting  of  the  plume,  plumule,  or  scaly 
m-rnding  part;  and  the  rostel,  or  radicle,  the 
simple  descending  part. 

COllCYRA.    See  Corfu. 

CORD,  or  Chord,  an  assemblage  of  several 
threads  of  hemp,  cahled  or  twisted  together 
t<v  means  of  a  wheel.  (See  Cordage.)  The 
word  comes  from  the  Greek  x'fa  which  pro- 
perly signifies  an  intestine  or  gut,  of  which 
cord's  may  he  made.    See  Chord. 

C«»r  M  (.Magical),  an  instrument  in  great  use 
anion?  the  Laplanders,  and  hy  them  supposed 
to  be  endowed  with  extraordinary  virtues.  It 
is  a  cord  or  rope  with  three  knots  tied  on  it. 
They  use  many  magical  rites  and  ceremonies 
in  (lie  tying  of  this  cord;  and,  when  thus  pre- 
pared,  ft  is  supposed  to  have  power  over  the 
winds ;  and  they  will  sell,  hy  means  of  it,  a 
good  wind,  or  at  least  the  promise  of  one,  to  a 
«hip.  If  they  untie  only  one  of  these  knots,  a 
moderate  gate  succeeds  ;  if  two,  it  is  much 
stronger;  and  if  three,  a  storm  is  sure  to 
follow. 

Cord  op  wood,  a  certain  quantity  of  wood 
for  burning,  so  called  because  formerly  mea- 
sured with  a  cord.  The  dimensions  of  a  sta- 
tute cord  of  wood  are  eiyht  feet  long,  four  feet 
hiirh,  and  four  feet  broad. 

Cord  wood,  is  new  wood,  and  such  as,  when 
brought  by  water,  comes  on  hoard  a  vessel,  in 
opposition  to  that  which  is  floated. 

Lord-maker.  *.  (cord  and  maker.)  One 
nhnse  trade  is  to  make  ropes;  a  ropemaker. 

To  Cord.  r.  a.  (from  the  noun.)  To  hind 
with  rope>- :  to  close  hy  a  bandage. 

CORDAGE,  a  term  used  in  general  for  all 
sort*  of  cord,  whether  small,  middling,  or 
cr«-at.  (See  Rope.)  The  naval  cordage  of 
the  earlier  ages  was  in  all  probability  only 
thongs  of  leather.  These  primitive  rones  were 
retained  hy  the  Caledonians  in  the  third  cen- 
tury. The  nations  to  the  north  of  the  Baltic 
bad  them  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  centuries  :  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  western  isles  of  Scotland 
make  use  of  them  at  present ;  cutting  the  skin 
of  a  seal,  or  the  raw  and  salted  hide  of  a  cow 
into  long  pieces,  and  fastening  the  plough  to 
their  horses  with  them,  or  even  twisting  them 
into  strong  ropes  of  twenty  or  thirty  fathoms 
length.  But  these,  in  the  south  of  our  island, 
and  on  the  continent,  were  early  superseded  by 
the  use  of  iron  chains.  The  very*  maritime  anil 
commercial  nation  of  the  Vencti,  that  were  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  Belgae  of  Britain, 
used  iron  chains  for  their  cables  in  the  days  of 
CVsar.  But  in  the  more  distant  and  refined 
countries  of  the  south,  both  thongs  and  these 
had  given  place   to  the  use  of  vegetable 


threads,  and  the  arts  of  combining  them  into 
strength.  In  this  manner  the  Greeks  appear 
to  have  used  the  common  rushes  of  their  coun- 
try, and  the  Carthaginians  the  spartum  or 
broom  of  Spain.  And  as  all  the  cordage  of 
the  Romans  was  made  of  these  materials  at  their 
last  descent  on  our  island,  so  the  art  of  manu- 
facturing them  would  be  necessarily  intro- 
duced with  the  Roman  settlements  among  the 
Britons.  Under  the  direction  of  Roman  artists 
their  thongs  of  leather  would  naturally  be  laid 
aside,  and  thejunci,  or  rushes  of  the  plains, 
worked  up  into  cordage.  And  what  remark- 
ably coincides  with  this  opinion  is,  that  the 
remains  of  old  cables  and  ropes  are  still  dis- 
tinguished among  the  British  sailors  by  the 
name  of  old  junk. 

Huddart's  patent  for  the  manufacture  of 
cordage  is  given  in  the  Repertory  of  Arts,  &c. 
vol.  iv.  p.  87.  The  patents  of  Chapman  and 
Curr  are  described  in  subsequent  volumes  of 
that  work. 

CORDAX,  in  antiquity,  a  gay  sort  of 
dance. 

COR  DATED,  an  appellation  frequently 
given  by  naturalists  to  things  somewhat  re- 
sembling a  heart. 

CORDED,  in  heraldry.  A  cross  corded, 
some  authors  tike  for  across  wound  or  wrench- 
ed about  with  cords  :  others,  with  more  proba- 
bility, take  it  for  a  cross  made  of  two  pieces 
of  cord. 

CORDELERAS,  mountains  of  South 
America,  otherwise  called  Andes. 

CORDELIER,  a  Franciscan,  or  religious 
of  the  order  of  St.  Francis.  The  Cordeliers 
are  clothed  in  thick  grey  cloth,  with  a  little 
cowl,  a  chaperon,  and  cloak,  of  the  same ;  hav- 
ing a  girdle  of  rope  or  cord  tied  with  three 
knots :  whence  the  name.  They  are  other- 
wist;  called  Minor  Friars,  their  original  name. 

CO'RDIA.  In  botany.  A  genus  of  the 
class  pentandria,  order  monogynia.  Corol 
funnel-form;  style  forked;  drupe  with  a  two- 
celled  nut.  Eighteen  species  ;  scattered  over 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  The  following  are 
the  only  three  worth  particularising. 

1.  C  myxa;  with  ovate  leaves,  glabrous 
above:  corymbs  lateral;  calyxes  ten,  striate. 
Height  about  that  of  a  middling  plum-tree; 
flowers  white,  and  in  bunches;  eaih  consist- 
ing of  a  single  tubular  petal,  with  a  calyx  of 
the  same  kind,  nearly  of  an  equal  length,  and 
cut  into  five  segments  to  the  brim.  The  fruit 
is  eaten  in  Turkey;  and  the  wood  is  often 
used  to  promote  fire  by  friction. 

2.  C.  sebestena,  with  leaves  oblong,  ovate, 
repand,  rough  :  sending  forth  shrubby  stalks 
eight  or  tcn"feet  high.  The  flowers  are  termi- 
nal in  large  clusters,  of  the  shape  and  colour 
of  the  marvel  of  Peru,  and  are  highly  beauti- 
ful; the  stamens  sometimes  amount  to  six. 
The  fruit  is  also  eaten  as  that  of  c.  myxa  ;  and 
the  aroma  of  the  w  ood  in  burning,  perfumes  a 
room  with  an  agreeable  odour. 

3.  C.  collococca  :  a  native  of  Jamaica,  with 
leaves  oblong-ovate,  very  entire ;  flowers 
corymbed  ;  calyxes  downy  internally.    In  Ja- 
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rnaica  this  is  called  the  cbrnmv-cherrv,  or 
tu  t  K  V-beartUg«tree. 

(  O'RIMAK.  (from  eof,  the  heart.  Lit.  ) 
I.  A  medicine  thai  increases  ilir  f<»r<«*  ol  the 
heart,  or  qu  ckens  i r »«*  circulation.  2.  Any 
medicine  that  increase*  strength  (•■/rowAnof). 
3.  Any  thing  thai  comfort*,  gladdens,  ami 
exhilarates  ( ihrydt  n ). 

C'o'rdial.  '/.  I.  Reviving?  invigorating ; 
restorative.  (Shaktpearc).  2. Sincere;  hearty? 
proceeding  fiom  the  heart  ( Hammond), 

CORHIA'MTY.  t.(fwmeordifti.)  I.  Re- 
lation t<»  the  heart  (Itrovn).  2.  Sincerity  ; 
freedom  from  hvnocrisy. 

(  O'RDIAIXY.  u>l'  (from  r^-'Unl  )  Sin- 
rerelv ;  heartily;  without  hypocrial  (South). 

COM  1)1  KMS.  fl'r.)  Ropcuiakers. 

(  OHIMIJ  .Kit  AS.  See  A \ iu>. 

<  OKDINK'.MA.  (>■  .-.  **,  mm,  the 
head,  and  !»»•*»,  to  move  about.)  A"«-r t i ir« » ; 
head-ach  attended  with  a  swimming  or  turn* 
ing  round  of  circumjacent  objects. 

<  O'Khl.XKH.  *  A  shoemaker. 

COKIM  >\.  iti  fort  if  h  ation,  a  row  of  stone*, 
made  round  on  the  < >u t ^ ; •  i ••.  and  set  between 
tlx-  wall  of  the  fortress,  n  hit  h  lies  aslope,  and 
the  parapet  which  stands  perpendicular,  after 
sin  h  a  manner,  that  1 1 « i diffcrem  p  may  not  he 
offensn  e  to  th«'  eye  :  whence  the  cordons  sen  e 
only  a-»  an  ornament,  ranging  round  about  the 
place,  being  onlvitbcd  in  fortilication  of  stone* 
work.  For  in  those  made  vi  iih  earth,  the  void 
si>ace  is  ti  1 1 I  up  with  pointed  stakes. 

CORDOVA,  or  (-'or not' a,  ancientlv  (  !on« 
mut,  an  episcopal  tow'n  o(  Andalusia,  in 
Spain.  'I  In'  root  i>t  i r ■«  cathedral  is  supported 
hy  .'»•;.">  pillars  of  ililfen  nt  sorts  of  marble.  It 
is  I li~>  miles  S.  hv  IV.  of  Madrid.  Lat, 
52  \.    Iaw  I    I  IV. 

(  (HilHil  A  (New),  a  town  of  Tiicuman, 
in  S.  America.    Kit.  32.  10  S.  Lou.  li'i. 
\V. 

CO'llliU  AIX.  v.  (Cordovan  leather,  from 
( 'ordova  in  Spain.)  Spanish  leather  ($pt  imm  r ). 

< "OK  I>\V  A I N  KRS,  or  tom.iMits,  the 
term  whereby  the  statu  tea  denominate  shoe- 
makers. The  word  is  formed  from  tin*  Prench 
cordon/tier,  which  Menace  derives  from  cor- 
douan%  a  kind  ol  leather  drought  from  Cor- 
dotia,  whereof  they  formerly  made  the  upper 
leathers  of  tlirir  shoes,  I  Fillers  derive  it  from 
runfr,  rope,  because  anciently  shoes  were 
made  of  cords  :  as  they  Mill  are  in  some  parts 
of  Spain,  under  the  name  of  alpargates.  But 
the  former  etymology  is  better  warranted ;  for 
in  effect,  the  French  workmen  who  prepare  the 
corduas  are  still  called  cordonauniers. 

CORDYUH.ARPUS.  Inbotany.  A  ge- 
nus of  the  class  tetradynainia,  order  siliouosa. 
Silique  cylindrical,  swelling;  into  knobs,  loint- 
ed  :  the  uppermost  join!  distinct :  calyx  closed. 
Two  spn  jes  only,  natives  of  the  Mediterranean 
roast, 

CORK-  #.  (co-t/r.  Trench.)  1.  The  heart 
(Shftktpenre.)  2.  The  inner  part  of  any  thing 
f  Raleigh  ).  O,  The  inner  part  of  a  fruit  which 
contains  the  kernels  (Hart, a).  4. The  matter 
contained  in  a  sore  (Drydtn). 


i  OREA.  a  p*nin*ula  kins'  to  the  N.  E.  <>i 

China,  between  SKI  and  hh  degrees  of  E.  h»n 
and   between        ifid   4'»  dr^n-es  *»f  N.  lat. 
The  principal  town  i»  Handling,  where  tlx 
kirij  re.-.i.       It  i»  tributary  to  t  hint. 

t  « IRE1A.  in  ar  riqn  ty,  a 'festival  in  how  oi 
of  Fr"«»-r{iine.  named  Lore,  K:;-u  whicb  i'i 
the  Mol  -•Man  dialect  signifies  a  beautiful 
woman. 

<  ORELLI  (Arcangelo),  a  famous  musician 
of  It  i  v.  was  lH»rn  at  Fusignaeo,  a  town  ol 
Bologna,  in  I  "»*:3.  Hi*  tir*t  instructor  in 
music  wai  Simonelli,  a  singer  in  the  pope's 
chapel;  hut  hi*  genius  leading  htm  to  prefer 
secular  to  ecclesiastical  music,  he  afterwanh 
became  a  disciple  ol  Bassani,  who  excelled  in 
that  species  of  composition,  which  Corelli  sk 
iravs  delighted  in,  ami  made  it  the  business 
of  his  life  to  cultivate.  It  i*  presumed  that  la* 
was  taught  the  organ:  nevertheless,  he  had 
an  earlv  propensity  to  the  violin,  on  which  he 
made  so  great  a  ptoficieney,  that  some  have  nor 
scrupled  t.»  pronounce  him  then  the  first  per- 
former on  it  in  the  world.  About  I672hiscn- 
r  osity  led  him  to  visit  I'aii*;  but  tlie  jealous 
temper  of  Lully  not  brooking  so  formidablea 
rival,  he  soon  returned  to  Home.  In  ItWO  h< 
visited  Hermany,  was  received  by  the  prince* 
there  suitably  to  hi*  merit;  and  after  about 
live  years  stay  abroad,  returned  and  settled  at 

Home. 

While  thus  intent  upon  musical  pursuits  it 
Rome,  he  fell  underthe  patronage  ol  cardinal 
Ottoboni;  and  is  said  to  have  regulated  tl.«* 
musical  academy  held  at  the  cardinal's  palace 
every  Monday  afternoon.  Here  it  uas  that 
Handel  became  acquainted  with  him;  and  in 
this  academy  a  serenata  of  Handel,  entitled 
II  Trionfo  del  Tempo,  wis  performed:  the 
overture  to  which  was  in  a  style  so  new  anil 
singular,  that  Corelli  was  confounded  in  hi* 
first  attempt  to  play  it.  This  serenata,  trati-- 
lated  into  English,  and  called  The  Triumph 
of  Time  and  Truth,  was  performed  at  London 
in  I7"»  I.  The  merits  of  Corelli,  as  a  performer, 
were  sufficient  to  attract  the  patronage  of  the 
great,  and  to  silence,  a*  they  did,  all  compe- 
tition :  hut  tin'  remembrance  of  these  is  at  U>i> 
day  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  hi*  ex- 
CClle,iicicg  as  a  musician  at  large  ;  as  the  author 
of  new  and  original  harmonies,  and  the  fat  bet 
of  a  style  not  h  ss  noble  and  grand  than  ele- 
gant  ami  pathetic,  He  died  at  Rome  in  1713, 
aged  almost  (»0j  ami  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  the  Rotunda,  otherwise  called  the  I'audieoa  : 
where,  for  many  years  after  his  decease,  lie 
v\as  commemorated  by  a  solemn  musical  per- 
formance on  the  anniversary  of  his  death. 

In  the  opinion  of  Geminiani,  Corelli's 
♦'merit  was  not  depth  of  learning,  like  it.at 
of  A llesandro  Scarlatti ;  nor  great  fancy.  «t 
rich  invention  in  melody  or  harmony ;  hut 
a  nice  ear  and  most  delicate  ta>le,  which  led 
him  to  select  the  most  pleasing  harmonies 
and  melodies,  and  to  contract  the  parts  so  as 
to  produce  the  most  delightful  eifects  up'ti 

the  ear." 

COREOPSIS.    In  botany.    A  v'enus  of 
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the  class  syngenesia,  order  polygamia  fras- 
tranea.  Ileccptacle  chaffy ;  seeds  compressed, 
euu rjfinate,  with  a  two-horned  crown  ;  calyx 
double  ;  each  of  them  many-leaved.  Twenty- 
fit  e  species  ;  natives  of  the  East  or  West  Indies, 
or  South  America.  They  are  chiefly  herbaceous 
perennials,  rising  from  three  to  six  feet,  with 
clusters  of  yellow  terminal-flowers,  like  sun- 
flowers, but  not  so  large.  They  are  easily 
propagated  by  root  slips. 

CORETT.  In  ichthyology.  See  Scom- 
ber THYNNIS. 

CORFE-CASTLE,  a  borough  in  Dorset- 
shire, with  a  market  on  Thursday.  It  is  seat- 
ed in  a  peninsula  called  the  Isle  of  Purheck. 
It  sends  two  members  to  parliament.  Lat.  50. 
36  N.    Lon.  2.  4  IV. 

COIIFL',  anciently  Corcyra,  a  consider- 
able island  near  the  entrance  of  the  (iulph  of 
Venice,  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  belonging 
to  the  Venetians.  The  country  abounds  in 
vineyards,  lemons,  olives,  and  cypress-trees. 
Its  principal  town  is  of  the  same  name.  Lat. 
311.  40  N.    Lon.  20.  0  E. 

COKI A,  an  episcopal  town  of  Leon,  in 
Spain,  120  miles  SAV.  of  Madrid.  Lat.  40. 
OX.    Lon.  5.  30  W. 

COIII  A'CEOl'S.  a.  (roriftccus,  Latin.)  1. 
(  onsi>ting  of  leather.  2.  Of  a  substance  re- 
sembling leather  (Arbulhnot). 

Coriaceous.  In  natural  history.  Stiff 
like  leather  or  parchment.  Applied  to  the 
lejf,  calyx,  and  capsule  of  plants;  and  the 
w  iiiifs  of  insects. 

CORIAXDEil.    See  Coriandrum. 

CORI  AXDRl'M.  (coriandrum,  xog»a>3{<T, 
from  *o;-i,  a  .pupil,  and  «Wf,  a  man ;  because  of 
its  roundness  like  the  pupil  of  a  man's  eye.) 
Coriander.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
pentamlria,  order  digynia.  Fruit  spherical ; 
com!  radiate;  petals  inflected,  emaiginate;  ge- 
neral involucre,  one-leafed ;  partial,  halved. 
Two  species. 

1.  C.  testieulatum.  Fruit  double:  found 
in  the  south  of  Europe. 

2.  C.  sativum.  Fruit  globular;  seeds  he- 
mi-pheric.  Found  on  the  road-sides  and  other 
wastes  of  our  own  country.  Every  part  of  the 
plant  has  a  very  offensive  odour  ;  but  upon 
beinjr  dried  the  seeds  have  a  tolerably  grateful 
smell,  and  their  taste  is  moderately  warm,  and 
slightly  pungent.  They  possess  a  stomachic 
and  carminative  power,  and  are  directed  in  the 
ittfugttm  amaruiu,  injasum  senna  tartaric 
Mf-vm,  and  some  other  compositions  of  the 
pharmacopoeias. 

CORI A'RIA.  Samach.  In  botany,  a 
jrenus  of  the  class  dioecia,  order  dodecandria. 
Calyx  five-leaved,  petals  five ;  united  to,  and 
resembling  the  calyx.  Male :  anthers  two- 
parted.  Female :  styles  five ;  seeds  five,  co- 
vered ivith  the  succulent-berried  petals.  Three 
species;  south  of  Europe;  Chili:  New  Zea- 
land. 

COH  M  i;  I  M,  in  antiquity,  the  undressing 
room  of  the  Gymnasium. 
CORIDOR,  in  architecture,  a  gallery  or 
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long  aisle  around  a  building,  leading  to  several 
chambers  at  a  distance  from  each  other. 

Co r i dor.  In  fortification.  See  Co- 
vert way. 

CORIXE.    In  zoology.    See  Antilopb. 

CORINTH  (The  Isthmus  of),  is  that  neck 
of  laud  which  joins  the  Morea  to  Greece,  and 
reaches  from  the  Gulph  of  Lcpanto  to  that  of 
Egina.  Julius  Caesar,  Caligula,  and  Nero, 
made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  cut  a 
channel  through  it. 

Cokintii,  Corantho,  or  Gerame,  a 
very  ancient  town  of  the  Morea,  supposed  to 
have  been  founded  1514  years  before  Christ, 
by  Sisyphus,  the  son  of  Eolus,  and  grandfather 
to  Ulysses.  This  city  preserved  its  liberty  till 
the  year  before  Christ  146,  when  it  was  pillaged 
and  burnt  by  the  Romans.  Julius  Csesar  re- 
built the  town,  and  sent  a  Roman  colony  to  it. 
When  the  Roman  empire  was  divided,  it  fell 
to  the  district  of  Constantinople ;  and  on  the 
decline  of  that  empire,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Venetians,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by 
Mahomet  II.  The  Venetians  regained  it  in 
IliJS;  but  the  Turks  got  possession  of  it  in 
1/15,  and  have  kept  it  ever  since.  It  is  10 
miles  N.W.  of  Athens.  Lat.  3$.  14  N.  Lon. 
23  3  F 

COIllxTHIAN  ORDER,  the  finest  of  all 
architectural  compositions,  in  which  we  sec 
proportion,  simplicity,  elegance,  and  richness, 
combined  in  a  degree  almost  exceeding  imagi- 
nation, and  which  we  are  pursuaded  will  never 
be  surpassed,  whilst  architecture  has  an  exist- 
ence. This  order  is,  and  will  continue  to  he, 
a  perpetual  memorial  of  the  exquisite  taste  and 
genius  of  the  ancient  Grecians.  Scauiozzi 
calls  it  the  virginal  order ;  an  epithet  truly  cha- 
racteristic of  the  delicacy  and  tenderness  of  com- 
position apparent  in  the  whole.  Comformably 
to  the  whole  of  its  character,  the  ancients  em- 
ployed it  in  works  of  maguificence,  grandeur, 
and  delicacy. 

The  base  of  the  column  may  be  either  Attic 
or  Corinthian,  since  both  are  beautiful.  The 
entablature  is  generally  much  euriched,  parti- 
cularly by  the  ancients,  who  introduced  in  the 
frieze  representations  of  various  figures  (see 
Plate  4).  A  very  full  display  of  these  may  be 
found  in  Stewart's  Antiquities  of  Athens. 
When  the  entablature  is  thus  enriched,  the 
columns  are  fluted,  and  the  flutings  may  be 
tilled  with  cablings,  one  third,  from  the  bot- 
tom, of  the  whole  height  of  the  shaft,  as  in 
the  iu.dde  of  the  Pantheon.  In  most  of  the 
antiques  at  Rome,  the  capital  of  this  order  is 
decorated  with  olive-leaves;  the  acanthus 
beinir  seldom  employed  but  in  the  composite. 

The  general  proportions  of  this  order  are  as 
follow  :  The  whole  height  of  the  entire  order 
is  divided  into  fire  equal  parts,  and  one  is  given 
for  the  heitfht  of  the  pedestal.  The  remaining 
four  are  divided  into  six  equal  parts ;  one  is 
assigned  for  the  entablature,  and  tiie  remaining 
five  are  assigned  to  the  height  of  the  column, 
including  its  base  and  capital;  which  are  again 
divided  into  equal  parts,  one  of  which  is  for  the 
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inferior  diameter.  Tin-  hasp  is  .'50  minute*, 
and  tin-  capital  JO,  in  height.  The  cornice  is 
4s  minutes,  both  in  height  and  projection, 

The  soffit  hi  the  corona  is  worked  in  square 
compartments,  a*  in  the  composite;  but  the 
soffit  <»f  the  modi  I  Hon  is  ornamented  with  an 
olive-leaf,  the  same  as  in  the  capital.  Tin? 
breadth  of  the  inodillion  is  lit  minutes  and 
a  halt  ;  and  tin'  spare  lietwecn  each  modil- 
lion  twice  their  width.  See  Architec- 
ture. 

CORINTHIANS  (Epistles  to  the),  in  hi- 
hlical  history*  are  two  letters  addressed  by  the 
Apostle  Paul  to  the  inhabitants  of  Corinth,  in- 
«•  I u»l i n«r  both  tientile  and  Jewish  converts, 
and  comprehended  in  the  sacred  canon  of  the 
!\  ew  Testament. 

Tlie  first  of  those  epistles  was  written,  ac- 
cording*  to  the  best  critirs,  at  Rphcsus,  either  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  5t»  or  57.  St.  Paul  had, 
three  or  four  years  he  ton*,  planted  a  numerous 
Christian  chnrch,  chiefly  of  tientile  converts, 
at  Corinth  ;  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  which 
city  soon  tempted  them  into  vices  and  debauch- 
cries  of  various  sorts.  The  epistle  was  written 
to  answer  some  important  queries  proposed  by 
the  Corinthians ;  and  to  correct  some  abuses 
and  disorders  which  had  crept  in  among  them 
during  his  absence. 

As  to  the  abuses  :  the  lir-t  article  related  to 
the  parties  and  factions,  into  uhich  they  were 
fallen,  and  the  opposition  made  by  some  of 
them  to  Paul's  apostolical  mission  (ch.  i.  10. 
to  the  end  of  ch.  iv. )  The  second  related  to 
the  case  of  a  notorious  offender  in  the  Corinth- 
ian churrh,  who  dad  taken  to  him  in  marriage 
his  own  father's  wife  (ch.  v.)  The  third  arti- 
cle which  he  exhibits  againsi  them,  is  that  by 
a  Covetous  and  litigious  temper  tltey  were  led 
to  prosecute  tlieir  brethren  in  the  heathen 
courts  (ch.  \i.  I  —  II.)  In  the  fourth  the 
apostle  cautions  them  against  fornication,  to 
which  they  had  been  in  their  Uentile  state 
great  I  v  addicted :  and  it  should  seem  th.<t  there 
were  even  now  some  among  them,  who  reckon- 
ed it  anion-;  the  things  indifferent  (ver.  I"-,  to 

the  end). 

The  apostle  afterwards  proceeds  to  answer 
certain  questions,  which  it  seems  the  Corinth- 
ians had  proposed.  .And  here  he  determines, 
lirst,  those  which  related  to  the  marriage  state 
(ch.  vii.)  Secondly,  bow  far  they  might 
comply  with  their  heathen  neighboursw  eating 
things  >aciilii'ed  to  idols  (ch.  viii.— -xi.  I.) 
Thirdly,  in  what  manner  women  should  deliver 
any  thing  in  public,  when  by  a  divine  impulse 
called  to  it  Cch.  xi.  2.) ;  and,  beinp  ontbesiih. 
jeel  of  public  worship,  be  takes  notice  of  the 
abuses  uhich  attended  their  manner  of  role, 
brating  the  Lord'sSnpper  (ver.  17,  to  the  end) 
their  spiritual  gifts  (ch.  xii.  I  —  1 3.);  incul- 
cating humility  in  the  use  of  them  (ver.  15,  to 
the  end);  recommending  Christian  love  (ch, 
) ;  ami  cautioning  them  against  an  osten- 
tatious display  of  thou-  gifts,  especially  that  of 
tongues  (eh.  xiv.  1—20.)  And  lastly,  as  some 
ot  (he  Corinthian*  doubted,  and  others  denied 


the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  apostle  proves 
and  establishes  tliis  great  and  peculiai  article 
of  the  Christian  faith. 

The  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was 
written  somewhat  more  than  a  year  after  the 
former,  about  tin*  end  of  A.  1).  «r>7.  or  begin- 
ning of  5M.  I  pon  leaving  Ephcsos,  whence 
he  had  written  his  former  epistle,  Paul  re- 
linked to  Troas,  in  expectation  of  meeting 
Titus,  in  order  to  hear  what  success  that  epistle 
had  experienced;  hut  not  meeting  bim  there, 
he  proceeded  to  Macedonia,  where  he  received 
from  him  the  desired  intelligence;  in  COOSf- 
quence  of  which  be  wrote  bach  by  him  this  se- 
cond epistle.  The  intention  of  it  is,  in  gene- 
ral, to  illusf  i  ate  some  of  the  points  upon  which 
he  had  discoursed  in  his  first  Epistle, according 
to  the  light  which  Titus  had  given  him  into 
the  circumstances  and  temper  of  the  Corinthian 
church.  Thus,  be  again  considers  the  case  of 
the  incestuous  person. and  gives  fresh  directions 
how  to  proceed  with  regard  to  him  (ch.  ii.  I — 
!.">.)  He  offers  a  farther  vindication  of  his 
apostolical  character  against  the  insinuations 
and  objections  of  the  false  teachers  at  Corinth 
(oh.  ii.  14,  v\.c.)  lie  also  enforces  and  inter- 
sperses  such  other  occasional  reflections  anil  arl- 
vices,  as  he  thought  most  conducive  to  then 
instruction. 

'i  he  late  Dr.  Riley  has  made  some  excellent 
observations  in  his  "  lloric  Paulinte,"  on  the 
undesigned  agreement  or  conformity  that  may 

he  traced  between  these  letters  of  Paul  to  the 
Corinthians,  and  the  history  of  his  life  and 
travoU  in  the  hook  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostle*. 

Nee  also  Doddridge's  Expositor,  vol.  iv.  and 
Whitby's  Comment,  vol.  ii. 

COKIOLANL'S  (Cains  Martins),  an  illus- 
trious Roman,  who  obtained  th.it  name  from 

his  valour  at  Cotioli,  whore  from  a  private  sol- 
dier he  Has  raised  to  military  honour.  W'lien 
Itelo  king  of  Sicily  sent  a  quantity  of  train  t<» 
Kome  as  a  present,  Coriolaiius  imprudently  ad« 
vised  that  it  should  he  sold,  and  not  distributed 
gratis.  For  this  he  was  tried,  ami  banished. 
He  then  wont  to  Tullus  king  of  the  Volsrt, 
whom  he  advised  to  make  war  upon  the  Ko- 
m.iiis.  He  became  the  general  of  the  Volsrian 
army,  and  upon  his  march  was  met  by  several 
ambassadors  from  Home,  who  offered  him  li- 
beral terms  if  he  would  return  to  his  country; 
but  he  was  inexorable,  till  his  mother  and  sriftN 
attended  bv  the  matrons  of  Kome,  came  to  Inn 
in  deep  mourning.  Their  tears  and  entreaties 
prevailed,  and  he  marched  from  the  nei.'h- 
hourhiHid  of  Kome;  for  which  Tullus  had  liiui 
murdered,  B.C.  Is**. 

COKlS,  or  Couries.   In  commerce.  See 
!ii.«. 

Co'fUS.  In  botany.  A  genus  of  the  rla«< 
pentandria,  order  monogynta,  Corol  ooe-pe- 
tailed,  irregular;  calyx  spinous ;  capsule  rice- 
valved,  superior.  One  species  only ;  ananve 
of  Montpeilier,  and  other  places  in  the  smith  oi 
Europe  ;  with  red  stem;  linear,  altenute 
h  ives:  and  red  or  white  flowers.  It  giwn 
about  six  inches  high,  and  spreads  about  »ike 
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heath.  It  may  be  easily  propagated  by  seeds  ; 
and  when  in  flower  has  an  elegant  appearance. 

COKISPK'RMLM.  In  botany.  A  genus 
of  the  clans  monandria,  order  digy'nia.  Calyx- 
le>s ;  petals  two ;  seed  one,  oval,  naked.  J  ivo 
species;  natives  of  the  south  of  Kurope;  but 
not  possessed  of  any  particular  beauty. 

CORITANI,  inhabitants  of  ancient  Albion, 
being,  according  to  Camden,  the  inhabitants  of 
that  part  of  England  which  is  now  divided  into 
the  counties  of  Northampton,  Leicester,  Kut- 
land,  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  and  Derby. 

CORK,  a  county  of  Ireland,  having  Kerry 
and  the  sea  on  the'lV.  Limerick  on  the  N.  and 
the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  S.  and  S.  E.  It  is 
fertile,  rich,  and  populous;  it  contain*  232  pa- 
rishes, and  sends  2b  members  to  parliament. 

Cork,  the  capital  of  the  above  county,  is 
the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  ranks  next  to  Dublin 
for  magnitude,  wealth,  and  commerce.  It 
stands  17  miles  up  the  river  Lee,  is  120  miles 
S.VV.  of  Dublin,  and  contains  near  U000  houses. 
It  has  a  deep  well-sheltered  haven,  but  only 
itnall  vessels  can  come  up  to  the  city;  from 
which  more  beef,  tallow,  and  butter,  are  ship- 
ped off,  than  from  all  the  other  parts  of  Ireland 
together.    LaL  51.  54  N.    Lon.  8.  23  W. 

Cork,  a  stopple  for  a  bottle  or  barrel,  cut 
from  the  wood  of  the  quercus. 

Cork.  The  substance  from  which  the  above 
it  obtained.  The  bark  of  an  ever- green  oak : 
the  quercus  suber  of  Linneus  (See  Quxacos), 
that  grows  in  the  southern  parts  of  Kurope,  and 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  stripped 
off  every  three  years  in  large  masses,  from  two  to 
three  inches  in  thickness,  and  of  a  somewhat 
curved  figure,  corresponding  with  that  of  the 
trunk  of  the  tree.  The  only  preparation  which 
cork  undergoes,  is  that  of  being  flattened;  for 
this  purpose  it  is  scorched  on  both  sides  to  soften 
it,  and  in  this  state  is  laid  between  flat,  heavy 
planks,  till  it  is  cold.  Cork  is  of  a  light  brown 
colour,  and  a  very  fine  spongy  texture;  is  very 
soft,  but  requires  an  extremely  sharp  knife  to  cut 
it  smoothly,  a  dull  one  only  tearing  it.  It  is  con- 
siderably elastic,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  no 
more  than  0 ■  >  l  ;  hence  it  is  the  most  buoyant  in 
water  of  any  ligneous  substance.  It  has  a  faint 
peculiar  aromatic  odour,  and  little  or  no  taste. 
It  is  readily  inflammable,  burning  with  a  large 
flame,  which  however  soon  goes  out  of 
and  leaves  behind  a  bulky,  soft,  impalpably 
pulverulent  charcoal.  Water,  by  a  long  decoction 
with  cork,  acquires  a  brownuh  colour,  and  takes 
op  a  quantity  of  extractive  matter,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  40  grains  fiom  an  ounce ;  uf  the 
residue,  alcholol  takes  up  II  grains.  An  ounce  of 
cork,  digested  first  in  alcholol,  lost  42  grains;  and 
by  subsequent  decoction  in  water,  8  grains  more. 
From  the  spirituous  tinctures,  a  powdery  matter 
precipitated,  of  a  reddish  colour  when  the  cork 
had  not  been  previously  boiled  with  water,  but 
otherwise  of  an  ash-grey.  Cork  is  corroded,  and 
almost  entirely  dissolved  by  nitrous  acid;  and  in 
1787,  Brugnatrlli  repeating  this  experiment, 
thought  that  a  peculiar  acid  was  thus  produced. 
The  investigation  was  afterwards  taken  up  by  B. 
La  Grange,  with  the  following  result.  He  took 
finely  rasped  cork,  and  added  to  it,  in  a  retort, 
*ix  times  its  weight  of  moderately  strong  nitrous 
•rid.  By  digestion  at  a  moderate  temperature, 
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nitrous  gas  is  given  out,  the  cork  swells  and  he* 
comes  yellow,  and  finally,  is  almost  entirely  dis- 
solved. When  the  red  vapours  cease,  the  liquor 
is  to  be  transferred  into  a  glass  capsule,  and  is 
to  be  gently  evaporated  until  it  becomes  ihick,  and 
a  pungent  vapour  begins  to  be  disengagtd.  A 
substance  is  thus  procured  of  the  consistence  of 
thick  honey,  of  a  lemon  yelluw  colour,  and  lively, 
penetrating,  aromatic  odour.  In  order  to  sepa- 
rate the  acid  generated  in  this  process  from  the 
other  matters  with  which  it  is  mixed,  the  whole 
Is  to  be  dissolved  in  twice  its  weight  of  hot  dis- 
tilled water,  and  passed  quickly  through  a  filter, 
by  which  a  small  quantity  of  an  infiammtible  sub- 
stance, analogous  to  wax,  will  be  separated.  The 
clear  liquor  is  of  a  light  amb?r  colour,  with  an 
odour  approaching  to  that  of  prussic  acid.  By 
refrigeration  it  becomes  turbid,  and  deposits  a  pul- 
verulent sediment,  which  is  the  acid  of  cork,  or 
suberic  acid.  The  acid  yet  remaining  in  the 
mother  1  quor,  may  likewise  be  obtained  by  re- 
peated evaporation  and  cooling :  the  suberic  acid 
thus  prepared,  is  of  a  yellowish  brown  colour, 
but  may  be  whitened  by  being  boiled  with  fresh 
burnt  charcoal-  When  pure,  it  is  in  a  solid  form, 
but  not  crystallizable ;  it  is  acidulous,  and  bitter 
to  the  taste ;  is  volatilizable  by  a  moderate  heat ; 
decomposes  all  the  metallic,  and  many  of  the 
earthy  salts ;  and  combinea  with  the  alkalies  into 
crystallizable  aalts.  Hence  it  is  considered  by  La 
Grange  as  a  peculiar  acid;  and  Fuurcroy  has 
ranked  cork,  under  the  name  suber,  as  one  of  the 
vegetable  principles.  The  two  chemists,  however, 
above-mentioned,  appear  to  have  been  led  into  an 
error  from  not  having  examined  the  composition 
of  cork  previous  to  treating  it  with  nitric  acid  ; 
on  which  account  the  following  facts  may  not  be 
unacceptable  to  the  reader.  If  cork,  previously 
reduced  by  filing  to  extremely  fine  powder,  is  di. 
gested  with  alcohol,  a  brownish  yellow  tincture 
ia  produced,  possessing  the  faintly  aromatic  odour 
of  cork,  and  causing  a  slight  ochery  precipitate 
in  red  aulphat  of  iron:  thia  alcoholic  solution 
being  evaporated  to  dryness  by  a  very  gentle 
heat,  leaves  behind  it  a  brittle,  brownish  sediment, 
of  a  somewhat  astringent  taste,  and  considerably 
inflammable. 

By  digestion  with  water,  a  portion  of  it  is  dis- 
solved, consisting  principally  of  gallic  acid  and 
tannin ;  for  it  forms  a  black  precipitate,  with  red 
aulphat  of  ircn,  and  throws  down  a  curdy  inso- 
luble precipitate  from  a  solution  of  isingUn. 
The  portion  insoluble  in  water  appears  to  be 
chiefly  resinous,  and  this,  no  doubt,  it  is  which 
marks  the  peculiar  cbaraetera  of  the  gallic  ^eid  in 
the  alcoholic  solution.  After  alcohol  has  extracted 
from  cork  all  that  it  is  capable  of  taking  up,  the 
residue,  when  digested  in  a  weak  solution  of 
caustic  potash,  requires  a  deep  reddish  brown  eo. 
lour,  which   it  communicates  to  the  menstruum. 

Muriatic  acid,  added  to  saturation,  nearly  destroys 
tbis  colour,  without  occasioning  any  sensible  lur- 
bidnesa;  nor  does  the  neutralized  solution  pro- 
duce any  change  in  red  sulphal  of  iron,  so  that 
it  is  probable  that  the  alkali  dissolves  little  or 
nothing  but  a  small  quantity  of  carbon.  Hence 
it  appeara  likely  that  the  suberic  acid  of  La  Grange 
is  only  gallic  acid,  converted  by  nitrous  acid  into 
oxalic  acid,  and  combined  with  a  little  resinous 
extract ;  and  that  the  suber  of  Fourcroy  consists 
of  vegetable  fibre  in  a  very  loose  state,  mixed 
with  resinous  and  extractive  matter,  and  a  little 
tainin  asd  gallic  acid. 

This  tree,  as  well  as  the  uses  to  which  its  birk 
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is  put.  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans;  by 
the  runner  of  whom  it  was  called  4">  „,-.  and  Ly 
the  latter  tubfr.  By  the  Romans.  a.s  we  learn  frota 
Pliny,  it  was  even  employed  to  stop  vessels  of  every 
kind ,  but  its  application  to  this  use  seuus  nut  to  have 
been  very  common  till  the  invention  of  glass-bottles, 
of  which  professor  Betkman  finds  no  mention  before 
the  I  .-> 1 1 1  century. 

In  later  times,  some  other  vegetable  productioni 
have  been  found  which  can  be  employed  instead 
of  cork  for  the  last-mentioned  purpose.  Among 
thc-e  is  the  wood  of  a  tree  common  in  South 
America,  partie  ularly  in  moist  places,  which  is  called 
there  monb.n  or  monbain,  and  by  botanists  spon- 
dias  lutea.  This  wood  is  brought  to  England  in 
great  abundance  for  that  use.  The  spongy  root 
of  a  North  American  trie,  known  by  the  name 
of  uyssa,  is  also  used  for  the  same  end,  as  are 
the  roots  of  liquorice,  which  on  that  account  is 
much  cultivated  in  Sclavonic,  and  exported  to  other 
countries. 

Cork  is  applied  to  various  uses  by  different  na 
tions.  The  Egyptians  made  coffins  of  it,  which  being 
lined  with  a  resinous  composition,  preserved  dead  bo- 
dies from  corruption.  I  In  Spaniards  burn  it,  to  make 
that  k  nd  of  light  colour  we  call  Spanish  black,  used 
by  painters.  Tiny  also  employ  it  to  line  stone 
\>.,1K;  an  expedient  which  not  only  renders  them 
much  warmer,  but  also  corrects  their  moisture  in 
damp  weather. 

In  mcdicinet  the  bark,  as  well  as  the  acorn  of 
the  cork-tree,  are  reputed  to  be  astringent,  after 
being  burnt,  reduced  to  powder,  and  used  exter- 
nally, lint  in  Britain,  the  former  is  principally 
employed  for  stopping  bottles  and  casks,  and 
lining  the  inner  soles  of  shoes  and  slippers.  Cups 
made  of  cork  are  said  to  be  of  service  to  hectical 
persons,  when  used  as  their  common  diinkiug- 
vessels. 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  \~i<v,  we  meet 
with  the  following  curious  contrivance  of  a  coik- 
waislcoat,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  accidents 
by  drowning.  It  was  invented  by  Mr.  lHibourg, 
and  is  composed  of  four  pieces  of  cork,  two  for 
the  breasts,  and  two  lor  the  back,  each  being 
nearlv  of  the  same  length  and  breadth,  as  the 
quarters  of  a  common  waistcoat,  without  llaps ; 
the  whole  is  covered  with  coarse  canvas,  having 
two  hobs  to  put  the  arms  through.  There  are 
Spaces  left  between  the  two  back  pieces  and  each 
b.»ek  and  breast  piece,  that  they  may  the  more 
easily  be  adjusted  to  the  body.  Thus  the  waist- 
Coat  is  open  only  in  the  front,  and  may  be  fa.st- 
ened  on  the  wearer  with  strings;  or  if  it  should 
be  thought  more  secure,  with  buckles  and  leather 
straps. 

The  weight  of  this  cork-waisteoat  does  r.ot  ex- 
ce  d  twelve  ounce?,  and  may  be  made  at  a  very 
in  'l<  i ate  expeiice.  It  is  more  simple  in  its  form 
than  any  other  contrivance  lor  a  similar  purpose. 
Mr.  Dubourg  has  made  trial  of  its  clhcjcy  in  the 
Thames,  and  found  that  it  not  only  supported  him 
on  the  water,  but  that  even  two  men,  with  their 
ni  ost  cllorts  were  not  able  to  sink  him.  Hence 
it  is  eminently  calculated  for  mariners,  passenger!* 
at  sea  in  general,  and  likewise  for  all  those  who 
n  soit  to  bathing  places  for  the  benefit  of  their 
health;  as  the  most  timorous  and  delicate  person 
may,  with  perfect  safety,  boldly  venture  with  one 
of  these  waistcoats  into  a  rough  s.a.    See  B.oi- 
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C'okk     CUTTING,    or     the  manufacturing  of 

cotks.    This  business,  though  it  is  thought  one  of 

the  most  dirty,  is  not  one  of  the   bast  profitable; 


it  likwise  easy  in  the  acquirement.  The  ccrk, 
after  being  pressed  into  square  pieces,  is  received 
by  the  c.jrk-cutters,  and  if  not  sufficiently  flat  for 
their  purpose,  they  lay  it  again  over  &  fire  in  their 
burning-yard  turning  the  convex  part  to  the 
flame  J  the  heat,  by  twisting  the  edges  of  the 
bark,  counteracts  the  natural  bend,  and  compels 
it  to  receive  a  Hit  form.  During  this  operation, 
a  considerable  degree  of  attention  is  paid  to 
srnr*  thing  it,  and  particularly  again  to  cover  its 
defects.  It  is  next  cut  into  slips,  nar.-ow  or  wide, 
according  to  the  intended  cork,  bun;;,  or  tap.  for 
such  are  the  names  of  the  general  divisions  in  this 
business.  The  use  of  the  two  former  is  veil 
known;  the  latter  is  used  for  stopping  the  tap- 
holes  of  barrels,  as  the  name  implies.  These  slips 
.jr.  ;i„'iin  in;  into  squares,  cf  a  le  gth  proportion- 
ed to  the  use  they  are  intended  for.  This  opera- 
tion is  performed  by  one  man,  from  whom  they 
are  handed  forward  to  several  others.  A  further 
division  if  coiks  takers  place,  of  these  different 
sorts,  according  to  their  lengths,  and  are  deno- 
minated short,  >hort  long,  end  full  long.  The 
cork-maker  places  himself  before  the  table  or 
plank,  on  which  is  fattened  a  board  about  three 
inches  thick,  four  broad,  and  twelve  long  :  imme- 
diately on  a  line  with  his  left  hand  is  a  piece  of 
wood  rising  about  four  inches  from  the  board, 
and  fixed  about  the  middle  of  it,  on  which  the 
cork  is  laid  after  being  cut  as  above.  This  wood 
not  only  supports  the  cork,  ami  is  as  a  guide  to 
the  workman,  but  by  its  elevation  above  tbe 
board  gives  room  for  the  knife  to  cut  a  part  of 
the  cork  in  a  smooth  and  circular  manner,  with- 
out striking  on  the  table  below.  The  piece  is 
then  turned  to  where  the  last  cut  ceased,  ami  this 
is  continued  until  the  knife  has  gone  completely 
round ;  the  top  and  bottom  are  then  pared  level, 
and  the  cork  thrown  into  a  box  or  basket  with 
the  rest  ot  the  same  length.  As  the  bark  is  oct 
of  the  same  quality  throughout  each  piece,  tbe 
corks  are  sorted  by  a  boy  into  four  kinds,  su^r- 
fine,  tine,  common,  atid  coarse,  and  are  sold  ac- 
cordingly. The  only  tool  cmplojcd  by  the  ccrk. 
cutter  is  a  knife  about  three  inches  broad  10  tbe 
bladi-,  and  about  six  inches  long,  very  thin  ind 
sharp,  and  equal  in  breadth  from  the  handle 
nearly  lo  (he  end,  which  is  finished  by  a  gen' le 
curve.  This  knife  he  sharpens  upon  the  botnl 
where  the  guard  is  placed,  by  one  whet  or  stroke 
on  each  side,  after  every  cut,  and  now  and  then 
upon  a  common  whetstone.    (  Rccs's  Cychpe  J-J. 

A  very  ingenious  patent  apparatus  for  cork, 
cutting  is  now  employed  by  Redmond  and  Co. 

CO'RKING-t'IX.  *.  A  pin  of  the  latest 

size  (S'  -i/'l). 

LX >'RM U ItANT,  s.  (rortnoran,  French.)  I. 
A  bird  that  preys  upon  fish.  2.  A  glutton. 
See  I'KMi'tM  s. 

CORN.  jr.  (Yopn,  Saxon.)  I.  The  serdi 
which  grow  in  ears,  n«»t  in  p«>»ls;  $ufhas<irr 
made  into  bread  (Shakx/n-are).  2.  Grain  yet 
nnreaped  (A"«o//V/r).  3.  Grain  in  the  car,  ret 
tinthrashfd  (Jot*).  4.  An  excrescence  on  the 
feet,  haul  and  painful  (/f  'isciuan). 

To  Corn.  p. a. (from  the  noun.)  I.  To  salt; 
to  sprinkle  with  salt.   2.  To  grauulate. 

Ccikn,  in  rural  alFuirs,  the  grain  or  seeds  of 
plants  separatee!  from  the  sptca  or  ear,  and  used 
for  making  bread,  ivc.  Of  these  there  are*1- 
\eral  species,  as  wheat,  rye,  hurley,  fcc.  E°* 
rope,  in  every  part  of  it;  Egypt,  and  seine 
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other  cantons  of  Africa,  particularly  the  roasts 
of  Barbary,  and  many  parts  of  America,  pro- 
dace  corn  in  abundance.  Other  countries  have 
maize  and  rice  in  lieu  of  it ;  and  some  parts  of 
America,  both  in  the  islands  and  continents, 
simple  roots,  such  as  potatoes  and  minioc. 
Egypt  was  ancient! y  the  most  fertile  of  all  otlier 
countries  in  corn  ;  as  appears  both  from  sacred 
and  profane  history.   It  furnished  a  good  part 
of  the  people  subject  to  the  Roman  empire, 
and  was  called  the  dry  nurse  of  Rome  and 
Italy. 

With  regard  to  the  first  discovery  and  cul- 
ture of  corn,  authors  are  much  divided :  the 
common  opinion  is,  that  in  the  first  ages  men 
lived  on  the  spontaneous  fruits  of  the  earth ;  as 
acorns,  and  the  nut  or  mast  produced  by  the 
beech  ;  which,  they  say,  took  its  name  fagu»^ 
from  the  Greek  1  eat.    It  is  added,  that 

they  had  not  either  the  use  of  corn,  or  the  art 
of  preparing  or  making  it  eatable.  For  the 
methods  of  cultivating  grain,  &c.  see  Hus- 
bandry. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  relative  value  of 
different  species  of  grain,  corn-dealers  avail 
themselves  chiefly  of  the  combined  criterion  of 
weight  and  measure.  In  a  commercial  point 
of  view,  such  a  method  is  doubtless  the  most 
accurate ;  but  for  the  present,  we  shall  com- 
municate to  our  economical  readers  only  a  few 
practical  directions,  by  an  attention  to  which, 
they  may  be  sufficiently  guided  in  the  sale  or 
purchase  of  corn  in  general. 

1.  'J  ake  a  handful  of  grain  from  a  heap,  or 
sack,  and  compress  it  closely  for  a  minute ; 
then  pass  it  from  one  hand  into  the  other,  and 
attentively  examine  its  flavour,  whether  it  pos- 
sess any  peculiar  smell,  different  from  that 
which  is  natural  to  the  species  :  in  which  case 
you  may  conclude  that  it  has  been  repeatedly 
exposed  to  moisture,  and  undergone  a  slight 
degree  of  fermentation.  The  flour  obtained 
from  such  corn  is  deficient  in  measure,  of  an 
indifferent  quality,  and  affords  neither  nourish- 
ing nor  wholesome  bread. 

r.  If,  on  pressure  by  the  hand,  the  grains 
appear  so  solid  and  smooth  that  they  in  a 
manner  glide  through  the  Angers,  without 
having  any  foreign  smell  or  colour,  in  this  case 
it  may  be  pronounced  perfectly  dry,  and  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation. 

3.  Should,  on  the  contrary,  the  corn  feel 
rough,  or,  if  a  number  of  grains,  after  com- 
pressing them  by  the  dry  hand,  clog  together 
and  adhere  to  the  fingers,  it  may  be  justly  ap- 
prehended that  such  wheat,  rye,  &c.  is  damp, 
»nd  possessed  of  all  the  bad  properties  before 

As  the  nature  of  the  present  work  does  not 
permit  us  to  enter  into  a  minute  analytical  ac- 
count of  the  specific  gravity  of  different  kinds 
of  corn,  and  their  relative  proportion  to  each 
other  (which  properly  belongs  to  the  mercan- 
tile speculator),  we  shall  supply  this  apparent 
deficiency,  by  the  following  comparative  view. 

Every  attentive  observer  will  find,  that  fre- 
quently some  species  of  grain  bears  a  price  in 
the  market  far  exceeding  its  relative  value,  or 


proportion  to  other  kinds  of  grain,  which,  in 
many  instances,  may  serve  as  excellent  substi- 
tutes. From  the  prices  which  have  prevailed 
in  different  countries,  during  a  long  series  of 
years,  we  have  derived  the  following  result  of 
numbers : 

Wheat         ....  41 

Rye  32 

U«dey  03 
Oats  14 
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It  deserves,  however,  to  be  remarked,  that 
these  proportions  occasionally  vary,  accord- 
ingly as  the  soil  of  different  countries  is  more 
favourable  to  the  production  of  one  species  of 
grain  than  to  the  other;  and  likewise  as  there 
is  a  greater  or  less  demand  for  particular  kinds 
of  corn  in  the  market,  especially  in  barren  or 
unproductive  seasons.    Thus,  in  Britain,  the 

5 rice  of  barley  and  oats  is  almost  constantly 
isproportionale  to  that  of  wheat,  and  especially 
to  rye,  which  may,  consequently  be  considered 
as  the  cheapest  bread-corn.  The  immense 
quantities  of  malt-liquors  brewed  in  this 
country,  and  the  great  number  of  horses  kept 
for  pleasure,  are  sufficient  reasons  why  barley 
and  oats  are  sold  at  prices  comparatively  higher 
tlian  their  intrinsic  value,  in  relation  to  wheat 
and  rye.  But  if  the  rates  stated  in  the  pre- 
ceding table  be  adopted  in  the  computation  of 
prices,  and  the  farmer,  or  corn-dealer,  be  desir- 
ous to  know  what  proportion,  for  instance, 
the  price  of  oats  bears  to  that  of  rye,  let  him 
search  in  the  horizontal  line  for  oats,  and  in 
front  of  the  perpendicular  line  for  rye:  the  field, 
or  partition  where  both  meet,  'contains  the 
number  7:  16,  namely,  that  the  price  of  oats 
is  in  proportion  to  tha't  of  rye,  as  seven  to  six- 
teen; and  so  on,  with  respect  to  the  other 
species  of  corn  here  exhibited. 

Corn  flndian).    In  botany.    See  Zea. 
Corn  (Cockle).    See  Agrostkmma. 
Corn  (Flag).    See  Gladiolus. 
Corn  (Marigold).     See  Chrysantue- 

MUM. 

Corn  £  Parsley).    See  Siron. 

Corn  (Rocket).    Sec  Bunias. 

Corn  fRose).    See  Papavkr 

Corn  (Sal lad).    See  Valeriana. 

Corn  (Spumy).    See  Spergula. 

Corn-laws.  It  is  against  the  common 
law  of  England  to  buy  or  sell  corn  in  the  slieaf, 
before  it  is  thra>hed  and  measured ;  the  reason 
whereof  seems  to  be,  because  bv  such  sale,  the 
market  u  in  effect  forestalled.  "  3  Inst.  197. 

Every  person  who  shall  sell  or  buy  com 
without  measuring,  or  otherwise  than  by  th« 
Winchester  measure,  sealed  and  stricken  by 
the  brim,  shall  on  conviction  before  one  justice 
on  the  oath  of  one  witness,  forfeit  4(1*.  besides 
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the  whole  of  the  corn  so  sold  or  bought,  or  the 
value  (hereof,  Lilt  to  tin-  poor,  ami  half  to  the 
int'iirrinr. 

On  complaint  to  a  "ms'Icc,  that  corn  lias 
\>ft  u  l»«*ti 1 1 1,  s<»l<i,  or  delivered,  contrary  to 
tin-  act,  the  |»r i >• » I  shall  lie  upon  tl<e  defendant, 
to  make  appear  hy  o.iih  of  one  witness,  that 
he  sold  or  bought  the  same  lawfully  :  and  if  he 
shall  fail  therein,  he  shall  forfeit  as  before- 
mentioned,  to  he  levied  hv  distress  ami  sale. 
22  an.l  L>3  (  .  II.  r.  *  and' 12;  and  K.  v.  Ar- 
nold, T.  33  <i.  ill. 

And  if  any  mayor,  or  other  head  officer,  shall 
knowingly  permit  the  same,  he  shall  on  con- 
viction  at  the  county  sessions,  forfeit  507.  half 
to  the  prosecutor  and  half  to  the  poor,  by  dis- 
tress and  sale.  For  want  of  distress,  to  he  im- 
prisoned by  warrant  of  the  justices,  till  pay- 
ment he  made.    '22  (i.  III.  C.  8.  s.  3. 

The  last  acts  now  in  forte  to  regulate  the 
returns  of  the  prices  of  grain,  are  statutes  31 
<i.  III.  c  30,  33  G.  III.  c.  63.  Ilv  the 
former  the  statutes  I  .lac.  II.  c.  ID;  I  \V.  and 
M.  r.  12:  I  (i.  II.  c.  12.  10  (i.  III.  c.  3!»: 
13  (i.  III.  r.  4.1:  21  (i.  Ill  e.  5"  ■  and  29 
(i.  III.  c.  5*,  are  all  repealed  ;  as  also  every 
provision  in  any  other  act  retaliating  the  im- 
portation of  wheat,  kc.  except  such  as  relate 
to  the  making  of  malt  for  exportation,  ami  the 
exportation  thereof.    So  much  of  the  15  Car. 

II.  as  prohibits  the  buying  of  corn  to  sell  again, 
ami  the  laying  it  up  in  granaries,  is  also  re- 
pealed. 

Hv  the  statutes  of  31  (i.  III.  c.  30,  and  33 
(i.  ill.  v.  65, .bounties  are  granted  on  exporta- 
tion at  certain  prices,  ami  the  exportation  pro- 
hibited when  at  higher  prices  j  the  quantity  of 
corn  to  be  exported  to  foreign  rountries  is  set- 
tled: and  the  maritime  counties  of  Knglaud 
are  divided  into  districts.  The  exportation  of 
corn  is  to  he  regulated  in  I^ondon,  Kent,  Essex, 
and  Sussex,  by  the  prices  at  the  corn-exchange  ; 
the  proprietois  of  which  are  to  appoint  an  in. 
spector  of  corn-returns,  to  whom  weekly  re. 
turns  are  to  he  made  by  the  factors  ;  and  he  is 
to  make  weekly  accounts,  and  transmit  tin- 
average  price  to  the  receiver  of  the  returns,  to 
be  transmitted  to  the  ollicers  of  the  customs, 
and  inserted  in  the  London  (iazette.    The  ex- 

Iiortation  in  other  districts,  and  in  Scotland,  to 
>e  regulated  by  the  prices  at  different  appointed 
places,  for  which  mayors,  justices,  ice.  are  to 
elect  inspectors.  Declarations  are  to  he  truly 
made  by  factors,  of  corn  sold  hy  them.  Orders 
of  council  may  regulate  importation,  &c  such 
orders  to  be  laid  before  parliament.    32  (ieo. 

III.  c.  30.  and  33  (ieo.  lil  t.  3.  See  also  35 
(ieo.  III.  r.  4,  11  (ieo.  III.  c.  109,  15  (ieo. 
111.  c.  2(1,  4C  Geo.  III.  c.  !»7,  17  (ieo.  III.  c. 
7,  and  Machie's  Letters  on  the  Corn  Laws. 

Corn,  (clavut.)  In  anatomy.  A  hardened 
portion  of  cuticle,  produced  hy  pressure  ;  so 
called,  because  a  piece  can  he  picked  out  like  a 
corn  of  barlf  v.  Corns  arc  sometimes  connected 
with  the  periosteum 

Various  remedies  have  been  suggested  for 
the  cure  of  corns,  hut  their  removal  is  always 
Attended  with  considerable  difficulty.    A  co'r- 
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respondent  in  the  sixty-third  u.'.amf  of  the 
(ientiernan's  .Magazine  as*ert«,  tint  after  hiv- 
ing heeti  a  Hi:,  ted  with  corns  for  several  year*, 
he  ivaa  perfectly  relieved  from  them,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  bruu  u  paper  moistened  with  spit- 
tle. It  has  hNo  been  recommended  to  wrap  a 
clove  of  garlic  in  pip.  r.  and  cover  it  with  hot 
ashes  till  it  become  soft,  when  it  should  he  ap» 

Elied  to  the  parts  affected,  as  warm  as  they  can 
ear  it. 

Wrapping  a  leaf  of  t  limbing  try  about  a  toe, 
and  applying  a  fresh  one  every  day,  has  often 
been  found  exceedingly  serviceable.  But  iLe 
best  cure  for  these  painful  excrescences,  in  our 
opinion,  is  to  wear  constantly  easy  s|K,e*,  to 
bathe  the  feet  frequently  in  lukewarm  water, 
in  which  a  little  sal  ammoniac  and  pot-ashes 
have  been  dissolved,  and  to  apply  a  plaster 
marie  of  equal  parts  of  gum  galbanurn,  saffron, 
and  camphor.  By  persevering  in  this  treat- 
ment, the  complaint  may  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree be  alleviated,  and  at  length  totally  eradi- 
cated. But  wo  cannot  omit  to  caution  those 
who  are  troubled  with  corns,  never  to  cut  or 
pierce  them  with  any  sharp  or  pointed  instru- 
ment;  as  such  imprudent  attempt*  have  often 
been  productive  of  dangerous  consequence*. 
Nay,  it  should  be  remarked,  that  every  appli- 
cation w  hich  is  liable  to  occasion  pain  to  the 
foot  or  toes  ought  to  he  carefully  guarded 
against,  as  being  improper  and  unsafe.  Heme 
the  inefficaCT  of  operations  performed  by  pre- 
tender, who  are  unacquainted  with  the  struc- 
ture of  the  human  body  ;  and  such  expedients 
may  he  aptly  compared  to  periodical  blood- 
lettings, which  benefit  the  operator,  hut  im- 
poverish the  constitution  of  the  biassed  patient, 
w  hose  fluids  increase,  hut  progressively  become 
more  watery. 

CoRN-PIELO.  *.  A  field  where  corn  is 
g ro w i  u g  (Shakipca re). 

CORK-FLOOR.  *.  The  floor  where  com  is 
stored  (flo.na). 

Corn  flower,  s.  A  flower  that  grows 
only  among  corn  (linvon). 

Corn-land.  j».  Laud  appropriated  to  the 
production  of  grain. 

Corn-master,  t.  One  that  cultivates  coru 
for  sale  :  not  in  use  (Bacon), 

Corn-mill.  *.  A  mill  to  grind  corn  iuto 
meal  (Mortimer).    See  Flour-mill. 

Corn-impe.  #.  A  pipe  made  by  slitting  the 
joint  of  a  green  stalk  of  corn  (Ticket). 

Corn- kali,  a  P.  *.  An  herb,  whose  top 
leaves  arc  a  sal  lad  of  themselves  (Mortimer). 

COK\A(iK,  an  ancient  tenure,  the  service 
w  hereof  was  to  blow  a  horn  when  any  inva- 
sion of  the  Scots  was  perceived. 

UORX ARILS  or  Haguknbot  (John", 
a  celebrated  (ierman  physician,  born  at  Zwii'- 
kow  in  Saxony.  His  preceptor  made  bin 
change  his  name  of  Haguenbot  to  that  of  Cor- 
narius,  under  which  he  is  most  known.  At 
twenty  years  of  age  be  taught  grammar,  and 
explained  the  Greek  ami  Latin  poets  and  orators 
to  his  scholars;  and  at  twenty-three,  was  li- 
centiate in  medicine.  He  found  fault  with 
most  of  the  remedies  provided  by  the  apothen- 
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ries  ;  and  observing  that  the  greatest  part  of  demy,  and  of  that  of  Inscriptions.    He  w  rota 

the  physicians  taught  their  pupils  only  what  is  several  plays  which  were  well  received.  They 

to  be  found  in  Avicenna,  Rhases,  and  the  were  published  with  those  of  his  brother  in 

other  Arabian  physicians,  he  carefully  sought  173M,  in  II  volumes  l2mo.    He  died  in  l/"-', 

for  the  writings  of  the  best  physicians  of  aged  8-1.    He  likewise  wrote  a  Dictionary  of 

(vrecce,  and  employed  about  fifteen  years  in  «  Arts,  in  2  vols,  folio,  and  a  Geographical  and 

translating  them  into  Latin,  especially  the  Historical  Dictionary,  in  3  vols,  folio, 

works  of  Hippocrates,  Aetius,  JEginetus,  and  Corneille  (Michael),  a  French  painter, 

a  part  of  those  of  Galen .    Meanwhile  he  prac-  born  at  Paris  in  hi  12.    He  had  the  king's  pen- 

tised  physic  with  reputation  at  Zwickow,  sion,  and  went  to  Rome,  where  he  studied 

Prancfori,  Marburg,  Nordhausen,  and  Gena,  with  success.    On  his  return  he  was  chosen 

where  he  died  of  an  apoplexy  in  15.W,  aged  professor  in  the  academy  at  Paris,  and  wasem- 

tifty-eight.     He  also  wrote  some  medicinal  ployed  in  the  great  works  at  Versailles  and 

treatises;  published  editions  of  some  poems  of  Trianon.    I  ir  died  in  170$. 

the  ancients  on  medicine  and  botany;  and  CORNEL  THEE.    See  Cornus. 

translated  some  of  the  works  of  the  fathers,  CORNELI  A,  daughter  of  Scipio  Africanus, 

particularly  those  of  Basil,  and  a  part  of  those  was  the  mother  of  Tiberius  and  Caius  Grac- 

of  Knipha'nius.  chus.    She  was  courted  by  a  king,  but  she 

COKNARO  (Lewis),  a  noble  Venetian,  preferred  being  the  wife  of  a  Roman  citizen  to 

who  has  rendered  himself  remarkable,  not  only  that  of  a  monarch.    Her  virtues  have  been  dc- 

for  having  exceeded  a  century,  but  by  writing  servedly  commended,  as  well  as  the  whole- 

an  excellent  little  tract  on  Health  and  long  sume  principles  she  inculcated  in  her  two 

Life,  which  he  wrote  at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  sons.    When  a  Cauipanian  lady  made  once  a 

and  which  is  full  of  excellent  precepts.    He  show  of  her  jewels  at  Cornelia's  house,  and  en- 

diett  at  Padua,  in  1565.  treated  her  to  favour  her  with  a  sight  of  her 

Cornaku  (Helena  Lucretia),  a  learned  own,  Cornelia  produced  her  two  sons,  saying, 

lady  of  the  same  family,  who  was  educated  at  "  These  are  the  only  jewels  of  which  A  can 

Padua,  where  she  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor,  boast." 

She  divided  her  time  between  intense  study  CORNELIAN.    See  Ciialcedonius. 

and  the  most  mortified  devotion  ;  and  died  in  Cornelian  cherry.    See  Cornus. 

16s5.    A  funeral  solemnity  was  celebrated  in  CORNEL1SZ  (Lucas),  an  eminent  painter 

honour  of  her  at  Rome,  ot  which  a  pompous  of  Leydcn,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He 

description  was  printed  at  Padua,  in  16$6.  came  to  England  in  the  rqjgn  of  Henry  VII  I. 

CORNAVII,  in  ancient  geography,  a  pco-  and  was  appointed  principal  painter  to  that 

pie  of  Albion,  inhabiting  what  now  constitute  monarch.    At  Penshurst,  in  Kent,  are  the 

the  counties  of  Warwick,  Worcester,  Shrop-  portraits  of  the  constables  of  Quccnborough 

shire,  and  Cheshire.  castle,   from  the  reign  of  Edward   III.  to 

CO'RNCHANDLER.  *  (corn  and  chand-  Henry  VIII.  painted  by  him.  (Wat/tin*), 

ler.)    One  that  retails  corn.  CO'RNEML'SE.  *.  (French.)  A  kind  of 

CO'RNCUTTER.  *.  (from  corn  and  cut.)  rustic  flute. 

A  man  whose  profession  is  to  extirpate  corns  CO'RNEOUS.  a.  (corneus,  Lat.)  Horny; 

from  the  foot  (Wiseman),  of  a  substance  resembling  horn  (Brown). 

CORN E,  an  island,  ten  miles  long,  and  one  Corneous  mercury.  See  Hyoraruyrum 

wide,  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  near  the  coast  of  and  Mercury. 

West  Florida.   Lon.  $$.  32  W.    Lat.  30.  II  Corneous  silver  ore.    See  Argentum 

.\  and  Silver. 

Corne',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart-  CO'RNER.  *.  (cornel,  Welsh.)    f.  An 

ment  of  the  Mayne  and  Loire:  seven  miles  E.  angle.  2.  A  secret  or  remote  place  (Proverbs). 

Antrers.  3.    The    extremities;  the    utmost  limit 

CORNEA  OPACA.    The  sclerotic  mem-  (Dryden). 

braue  of  the  eye  is  so  called,  because  it  is  of  Co'rner-stone.  m.  The  stone  that  unites 

a  horny  consistence  and  opaque.    See  Scle-  the  two  walls  at  the  corner;   the  principal 

rotic  membrane  and  Eve.  stone  (Howeh. 

Cornea  transparent.   The  transparent  CORNERED  or  angular  stem.  In 

portion  of  the  sclerotic  membrane,  through  botany.    Three-sixth  cornered  trigonus,  &c. 

which  the  rays  oflic.ht  pass,  is  so  called  to  Having  three,   kc.   prominent  longitudinal 

distinguish  it  from  that  which  is  opaque.  See  angles. 

Sclerotic  membrane.  COMINERW1SE.  ad.  (corner  and  wise.) 

CORNEILLE  (Peter),  a  French  poet  of  Diagonally;  with  the  corner  in  front, 

eminence,  born  at  Roan  in  1606,  and  brought  CO'RNET.  s.  (cornette,  French.)    I.  A 

up  to  the  bar,  which  he  abandoned.    His  first  musical  instrument  blown  with  the  mouth 

dramatic  piece  was  called  Melite,  after  which  (Bacon).    2.  A  company  or  troop  of  horse 

he  produced  several  celebrated  performances,  (Clarendon).    3.  The  officer  that  bears  the 

the  most  famous  of  which  is  the  Cid,  in  1637.  standard  of  a  troop.    4.  Cornet  of  a  Uorse% 

In  1647  he  was  chosen  member  of  the  French  is  the  lowest  part  of  his  pastern,  that  runs 

Academy.    He  died  in  1881.  round  the  coftm.    5.  A  scarf  anciently  worn 

Corneille  (Thomas),  brother  of  the  above,  by  doctors, 

and  also  a  poet,  a  member  of  the  French  Aca-  Cornet.     A  wind  instrument  now  but 
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little  known,  having  more  than  a  century  since 
given  place  to  the  hautboy.  There  were  three 
hinds  of  cornets,  the  treble,  the  tenor,  and  the 
bass.  The  treble  and  tenor  cornets  were  sim- 
ple sjorvi  lineal  tubes,  about  three  feet  in  length, 
gradually  increasing  in  diameter  from  the 
mouth-piece  towards  the  lower  end.  The  bass 
cornel  was  a  serpentine  tube  four  or  five  feet 
long,  and  increasing  in  diameter  in  the  same 
manner.  The  figures  are  given  in  IMate  40. 
See  also  Serpent. 

Corn kt-stop,  on  an  organ,  is  a  compound 
treble  stop,  in  the  use  of  which,  each  finger- 
key  acts  upon,  and  occasions  five  pipes  to 
sound  at  the  same  time,  viz.  one  in  unison  with 
the  note  proper  to  that  finger  key  (and  also 
with  the  same  note  in  the  stop,  called  diapason), 
another  which  is  tuned  a  true  major  third 
above  it,  another  a  filth,  another  an  eighth, 
and  the  uppermost  a  true  major  seventeenth 
above  the  note. 

CCKRNBTTER.  *.  (from  cornet.)  A 
blower  of  the  cornet  (tfakctcili). 

CORN  I  CHE,  Cornish,  or  Cornice,  In 
architecture,  the  uppermost  member  of  the 
entablature  of  a  column,  or  that  which  crowns 
the  order.  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin 
coruttis,  a  crowning. 

The  corniche  is  different  in  the  several  or- 
ders. In  the  Tuscan  order  it  is  the  most 
plain,  consisting  of  an  ovum,  or  quarter  round, 
an  astragal,  the  fillet,  the  larmici  and  the 
taboo.  In  the  Dooic  we  have  capitals  to  the 
triglyphs  of  the  freeze  with  their  bandelettes, 
a  talon,  mutules,  or  dentils  ;  a  larmier,  with 
its  gutfae  underneath,  a  talon,  fillet,  cave.tto, 
and  reglet.  In  the  Ionic,  the  members  ate  in 
most  respects  the  same  as  in  the  Doric;  except 
that  they  are  frcquentlvenriched  with  carving, 
and  there  are  always  dentils.  In  the  Compo- 
site there  are  dentils  ;  its  mouldings  are  carved, 
and  there  are  channels  under  the  fossit.  The 
Corinthian  corniche  is  the  richest ;  and  is  dis- 
tinguished by  having  both  inodillions  and  den- 
tils: contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Vitruvius,  who 
looks  on  those  two  ornaments  as  incompatible  ; 
and  of  ||.  Ie  Clerc,  who  regards  the  dentils  as 
peculiar  to  the  Ionic. 

Corniche  is  also  used,  in  the  general,  for 
any  little  projecture,  either  of  masonry,  or 
joinerv  ;  even  where  there  are  no  columns. 

CO'K  N  H  !LE.  *.  (from  cornu,  Latin.)  A 
little  horn  (/frown). 

CO'RNICULA,  an  instrument  formerly 
made  of  hoi  u,  to  answer  the  purpose  of  the 
present  cupping-glass. 

(  OKMCL'LAKII  S,  in  antiquity,  an  of- 
ficer in  the  Roman  armv,  whose  busim  ss  was 
to  aid  and  assist  the  military  tribune  in  quality 
of  lieutenant. 

CORNICCLATE     FLOWERS.  BjM 

Fl.OWKRS.  . 

CORM'tiEKOl'S.  a.  (rorniger,  Latin.) 
Horned  ;  having-  horns  CDHWM). 

CORNISH  CHOUGH.  In  zoology.  Set 

Cor  a  ens. 

.rnpd  -.hu  <  ORItO.  (from  the  Italian.)  A  French 
CORNISH  lIOru. 

>R  AC  I  AS. 

<  ORNO.  (frit 


CCRNU.    In  botany.  A  horn  or  spar  at 

the  back  of  some  flowers.    See  Horn. 

Cornu  ammonis.  In  anatomy.  Coram 
arictis.  When  the  pes  hippocampi  of  the 
human  brain  is  cut  transversely  through.  tW 
cortical  substance  is  so  disposed  as  to  resemble 
a  ram's  horn.  This  is  the  true  cornu  amtwv 
nis,  though  the  name  is  often  applied  to  the 
pes  hippocampi. 

Cornu  arietis.    See  Cornu  ammonis. 

Cornu  cervi.  Hartshorn.  The  horns  of 
several  species  of  stag,  as  the  cervus  aire*,  eer- 
vus  dama,  cervns  elaphus,  and  cervus  tarandt, 
are  used  medicinally.  Roiled,  they  impart  Is 
the  water  a  natritious  jelly,  which  is  frequently 
served  to  the  table,  and  given  in  diseases  :  bat 
the  chief  use  of  the  horns  is  for  calcinatioi; 
to  afford  the  liquor  volatilis  cornu  cervi,  as* 
moniac,  the  carhonat  of  ammoniac,  etc.  which 
are  in  frequent  use  as  important  articles  in  the 
materia  medica. 

Cornu  cervi  Calcina'tum.    See  Coast 

CERVI  I'STI  M. 

Cornu  cbrvi  ustum.  Cornu  ceiviustma. 
Burnt  hartshorn  shavings  possess  absorbent, 
antacid,  and  adstringent  properties,  an<i  art 
given  in  form  of  decoction,  as  a  common  driak 
in  diarrhrras,  pyrosis,  &c 

CORN  CA.  (cornu,  cornua.)  Warti.  Horsy 
excrescences,  which  mostly  form  on  the  join* 
of  the  toes.  Similar  diseased  productions  \urt 
been  known  to  arise  on  the  head  and  otkr 
parts. 

CORNUCOPIA,  among  the  ancient  ports, 
a  horn,  out  of  which  proceeded  plenty  of  sli 
things  ;  by  a  particular  privilege  which  Jo  pit* 
granted  his  nurse,  supposed  to  he  the  psst 
Amalthca.  In  architecture  and  sculpture,  iht 
cornucopia  is  represented  under  the  figure  of  s 
large  horn;  out  of  which  issue  fruits,  flowers 
fee. 

CORNT'COPLE.  In  botany.  A 
of  the  class  triandria,  order  digynia.  Involom 
one-leaved,  funnel-form,  crenate,  aiiar- 
flowercd ;  calyx  tvvo-valved ;  corol  oae- 
valvcd.  Two  species :  natives  of  Italy  and  tW 
&wt, 

CORNCS.  Dogwood.  Cornel,  lubotasv. 
A  genus  of  the  class  tetrandria,  order  uMMf*> 
nia.  Calyx  four-toothed,  with  often  a  foor- 
leaved  involucre;  corol  four-petalled,  »openor; 
drupe  with  a  two-celled  nut.  ISvelve  ipecie*: 
natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  or  America;  of  wh*t 
one  or  two  species  are  indigenous  to  oar  o*s 
country.  Some  of  these  are  furnished  with* 
involucre,  and  umbelled  ;  others  are  cyiue-i  W 
devoid  of  involucre.  The  sj*ecies  chiefly 
wild  in  our  own  country,  and  occupying 
hedges,  is, 

1.  C.  sanguinca,  or  common  dogwood.  »nci 
an  upright  tree-stem,  ten  or  twelve  feet  higfc 
straight  branches  ;  ovate  leave*,  green  oc  W* 
sides  ;  cymes  naked  and  flat :  umbellate  afci*) 
flowers,  succeeded  by  black  berriea. 

Of  the  rest,  we  can  only  mention, 

2.  C.  mascula;  a  native  of  Europe.  As 
arboreous  plant,  with  umbels  equalling  U»o> 
volucres,  and  ycllowislt-grceu  doners.  Th» 
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stem  rises  twenty  feet  high;  aivl  the  flower* 
are  succeeded  hy  a  red,  cherry-like,  esculent 
fruit,  of  a  suhacid  taste :  whence  this  species 
is  called  cornelian-cherry. 

3.  C.  iaponica.  ArWeous  ;  umbels  ex- 
ceeding the  involucres;  leaves  serrate  :  white 
terminal  flowers. 

4.  C.  alternifolia:  a  North  American  plant, 
with  dark,  purple  branches,  with  a  few  white 
dots  or  lines  ;  leaves  ovate,  acute,  entire,  pale 
underneath  ;  stipulelcss,  calyxless ;  corymbed, 
white  panicle. 

Several  of  the  species  of  this  plant  are  ex- 
tremely beautiful  and  elegant;  especially  c. 
snecica,  and  c.  Canadensis,  of  which  last  we 
have  given  a  coloured  drawing.  See  Botany. 
Plate  LVI II.  It  was  introduced  from  America 
hy  Dr.  John  Fothergill,  in  1 77*4 ;  flowers  in 
August ;  is  propagated  by  its  creeping  roots  ; 
requires  a  shady  situation',  and  light  soil,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  bog-earth. 

CORXCTB.    In  botany.  Horn-shaped. 

To  Cornu'te.  v.  a.  (edrnutus,  Latin.)  To 
bestow  horns ;  to  cuckold. 

COKXU'TED.  a.  (cornutui,  Lat.)  Grafted 
with  horns ;  cuckolded. 

CORXCTIA.  In  botany.  A  genus  of 
the  class  didynamia,  order  angiospermia. 
Calyx  five-toothed  ;  stamens  longer  than  the 
corol ;  style  very  long ;  berry  one-seeded.  'l\vo 
species;  Caribbees  and  America. 

1.  C.  pyramidala,  with  naked,  elongated, 
terminal  panicle,  blue  flowers,  and  hoary 
leaves,  rising  ten  or  twelve  feet. 

2.  C.  punctata.  A' shrub  with  axillary  tri- 
cotomous  corymbs,  opposite,  ovate,  painted 
slightly;  serrate  leaves;  blue  flowers,  with 
small  white  dots. 

CORXC'TO.  m.  (from  cornutn,  Latin.)  A 
man  horned ;  a  cuckold  (Shnk»peare). 

CORNUTUM  AROlMENTLM.  Nee 
DlLEMMA. 

CORN  WALL,  a  county  which  forms  the 
S.W.  extremity  of  Great  Britaip.  It  is  bound- 
ed on  the  E.  by  the  river  Tamar,  which  parts 
it  from  Devonshire;  on  the  S  by  the  English 
channel,  and  on  the  N.W.  by  St.  George's 
channel.  Its  length  from  E.  to  W.  is  ninety 
miles;  its  breadth  next  to  Devonshire,  is  above 
fifty;  but  it  soon  contract-sand  at  St.  Ives 
does  not  exceed  five :  it  then  spreads  a  little  to 
theS.  and  S.W.  and  terminates  in  two  points, 
one  of  which  is  called  the  Lizard,  and  the 
other  the  Land's  End.  It  is  in  the  diocese  of 
Exeter,  and  contains  9  hundreds,  27  market- 
towns,  and  161  parishes ;  and  it  sends  4 1  mem- 
bers to  parliament.  The  air  is  sharp  and 
healthful  to  the  natives ;  yet  the  vicinity  of  the 
sea  exempts  this  country  from  hard  frosts,  and 
the  snow  never  lies  long  on  the  ground. 

This  county  contains  about  1)70,240  acres, 
nearly  257,000  of  which  are  uncultivated,  in- 
cluding woodlands.  The  inhabitants  amount 
to  188,270,  about  16,000  ot  whom  are  em- 
ployed in  the  mines.  It  furnishes  647  men  to 
Che  national  militia.  Cornwall  derives  its 
chief  importance  from  its  mines;  those  of  tin 
and  copper  are  very  numerous.   The  annual 


produce  of  tin  for  seven  years,  from  17^6  to 
1792,  both  inclusive,  was  about  22,000  blocks, 
valued  at  nearly  ten  guineas  per  block.exclusive 
of  duties;  affording  a  produce  of  330,000/. 
The  produce  of  the  whole  of  the  copper-mines 
is  about  40,000  tons  of  ore  annually;  and  these 
produce  about  4,700  tons  of  cop;>cr.  The  an- 
nual amount  is  stated  at  320,000/.  There  are 
also  some  lead  mines,  and  an  abundance  of 
iron  ore,  many  tons  of  which  have  been  lately 
sent  to  Wales.  Native  gold  has  been  found  in 
tome  stream- works,  and  likewise,  but  more 
minutely  blended,  in  some  mines  of  tin.  The 
king'seldcsl  3on  is  borndukeof  Cornwall,  and 
derives  a  revenue,  not  only  from  lands  apper- 
taining to  the  duchy,  but  from  the  mines  of 
tin  and  copper. 

OCRNl.  a.  (from  cornu,  horn,  Latin.)  I. 
Strong  or  hard  like  horn  ;  horny  {Milton).  2. 
(From  corn.)  Producing  corn  {Prior). 

CORODY,  Corrodt,  or  Corredv.  In 
law.  (eorrorfi'ifm,from  corrorfo.aiso  conredium 
ami  corrcdium.)  A  sum  of  money,  or  allow- 
ance of  meat,  drink,  and  clothing  due  to  the 
king  from  an  abbey,  or  other  house  of  religion, 
tvhereof  he  is  the  founder,  towards  the  reason- 
able subsistence  of  any  servant  he  thiuks  lit  to 
bestow  it  on. 

COROL,  or  Corolla.  In  botany,  (di- 
min.  from  corona,  a  crown.)  Liber  plantae  in 
flore  praesens.  Philos.  Bot.  et  Delin.  1*1. 
Tegmentum  interius  floris  e  libro.  Regn.  Veg, 
The  second  of  the  seven  parts  of  fructification  ; 
or,  the  inner  covering  of  the  flower,  formed, 
according  to  Linneus,  of  the  liber  or  inner  bark 
of  the  plant. 

It  may  commonly  be  distinguished  from  the 
perianth,  by  the  fineness  of  its  texture  and  the 
gayness  of  its  colours :  whereas  the  perianth  is 
usually  rougher  and  thicker,  and  green.  But 
there  are  many  exceptions ;  the  perianth  in 
bartsia  is  coloured  ;  trie  corol  in  daphne  lau- 
reola  is  green.  Linneus  makes  the  distinction 
between  the  corol  and  perianth  to  consist,  in 
the  former  having  its  segments  or  petals  alter- 
nate with  the  stamens  ;  while  the  latter  has  its 
parts  or  leaflets  opposite  to  them.  This  ap- 
pears from  the  inspection  of  the  classes  tetran- 
driaand  pentandria,  in  flowers  which  have  both 
parts;  and  of  chenopodium,  urtica,  parietaria, 
which  have  no  corol.  See  Philos.  But.  p.  57, 
§90. 

Adanson  however  observes,  that  in  the  li- 
liaceous plants,  what  is  called  a  corol,  is  in 
reality  a  perianth,  according  to  the  principles 
of  Linneus.  That  part  which  is  named  co- 
rolla of  rhamnus,  in  Linneus's  Genera,  is 
called  calyx  in  System*  Vegetabilium ;  and 
on  the  contrary,  the  calyx  or  perianth  of  po- 
lygonum in  Lin.  Gen.  is  the  corol  in  Syst. 
Veg. 

To  get  rid  of  tlie  difficulty,  which  sometimes 
occurs  in  distinguishing  the  corol  from  the  ca- 
lvx,  De  Necker  has  cut  the  knot,  and  culled 
them  by  one  name,  perigynanda;  which  sig- 
nifies the  envelope,  cover,  or  wrapper  of  the 
stamens  and  pistils  :  this  he  distinguishes  into 
inner  and  outer;  when  tlwre  are  two,  then 
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the  first  is  the  corol,  and  the  second  the  pe- 
rianth. 

Some  choose  to  translate  corolla  hy  blossom ; 
bin  hlos&nm  has  a  mori*  ron traded  signification 
in  English,  being  usually  applied  to  the  flowers 
of  fruit-tree*.  Resides  this  it  is  contrary  to 
trie  principles  that  ought  to  regulate  us  in  form- 
ing technical  terms. 

The  nectarium  or  nectary  is  considered  as 
a  part  of  the  corol. 

The  corol  is  frequently,  hut  inaccurately, 
called  the  flower,    See  Flow  KB. 

The  diminutive  corollet,  or  corrollulc  (co- 
Tollula),  is  used  in  speaking  of  the  florets  in 
aggregate  flowers. 

COROLLA  KY,  or  Con  sectary,  in  mathe- 
matics, is  used  for  a  consequence  drawn  from 
some  proposition  already  advanced  or  demon- 
titrated :  as  if  from  this"  theorem,  that  a  tri- 
angle which  has  two  equal  sides,  has  also  two 
equal  angles,  this  consequence  should  he 
drawn,  that  a  triangle,  which  hath  the  three 
sides  equal,  lias  also  its  three  angles  equal. 

L'OROMAXDEL,  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
western  peninsula  of  India,  in  Asia.  It  has 
(iolconda  on  the  N.  the  bav  of  bengal  on  the 
K.  Madras  on  the  S.  and  Risnagar  on  the  W. 
'J  he  inhabitants  are  in  general  (ientoos. 

L'OROMEIOX,  in  ancient  music,  a  hrazen 
bell. 

L'OROX,  a  Jewish  liquid  measure,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  with  the  homer. 

COKOXA.    In  botany.    See  Crown. 

Coro'na  olandis.  in  anatomy.  The 
round  prominent  margin  terminating  the  glans 
penis,  and  on  w  hich  the  odoriferous  glands  are 
situated. 

Coro'na  ve'neris.  Venereal  blotches  on 
the  forehead  are  so  termed. 

Corona,  Crow  n,  or  Cuownino,  in  archi- 
tecture, a  large,  flat,  massive  member  of  the 
corniche;  so  called,  hecause  it  crowns  not 
only  the  corniche,  hut  the  entablature,  and 
the'w  hole  order.  The  French  call  it  larmier, 
our  workmen  the  drip,  as  serving,  hy  its 
great  projecture,  to  screen  the  rest  of^the  build- 
ing from  the  rain. 

Corona  aistralis,  or  Meridionalis. 
In  astronomy.  The  southern  crown,  an  old 
southern  constellation,  containing  twelve  stars 
of  the  first  six  magnitudes,  i.e.  O.U.U.l.3.8. 

Corona  BORBALIS,  or  septentrionalis. 
The  northern  crown.  An  old  northern  con- 
stellation, containing  0.1.0.6.9.5,  in  all  twenty- 
one  stars  of  the  first  six  magnitudes. 

COKOX.K.    In  optics.    See  Ha  lop. 

t  ( »'  K(  >.\  A  L.  jr.  (corowt,  Latin.)  A  crown ; 
a  garland  (N/«vm  r). 

i  o'hon.u.  a.  Belonging  to  the  top  of  the 
he.id  ( $V is  cm  tin y. 

Coronal  suti'RE.  (voronalis,  from  corona, 
a  crown  or  garland  :  so  named,  hecause  the 
ancients  wore  their  garland*  in  its  direction.) 
Kntnro  coronalis.  hi  anatomy.  The  suture 
of  the  head,  that  extends  from  one  temple 
acre  Ui  the  other,  uniting  the  two  parietal 
1  the  frontal. 

^I.-E.    The  ninth  order  in  Lin- 
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neus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method  :  *rw 
the  tenth  of  his  Natural  Orders  ;  cootaininf 
part  of  the  liliaceous  plants;  such  as  forth** 
beauty  are  adapted  to  the  making  of  garlaok 
(corona*). 

CO'ROXARY  VESSELS.  In  anataory. 
Vasa  coronaria.  The  arteries  and  veins  of  tie 
heart  and  stomach.  The  term  coronary  »» 
here  given  from  corona,  a  crown,  surrounding 
anv  part  in  the  manner  of  a  crown. 

CORONATION,  the  public  and  solena 
confirming  the  title,  and  acknowledging  the 
right  of  governing  to  a  king  or  queen  hy  crows- 
ing  ;  at  which  time  the  prince  swears  recipe*, 
cally  to  the  people,  to  observe  the  laws,  cas- 
toms,  aod  privileges  of  the  kingdom,  and  t» 
act  and  do  all  things  conformable  thereto.  Set 
Crown  and  King. 

L'OROXELLI    (Vincent),    a  Veoetias 

feographer,  who  acquired  a  great  reputation 
y  making  globes.  In  1685,' he  became  co*. 
mographer  to  Lewis  XIV.  of  Prance;  asd 
died  at  Venice  in  1 7 18.  He  published  may 
geographical  books  and  charts 

L'OROX ER,  Coronator,  an  ancient  offi- 
cer in  England,  so  called  because  he  hita 
principally  to  do  with  pleas  of  the  crown,  m 
such  wherein  the  king  is  more  irnmedu>i» 
concerned.  And  in  this  light,  the  lord  ca*t 
justice  of  the  king's  bench  is  the  principal  ca- 
nnier in  the  kingdom;  anil  may,  if  he  pleases 
exercise  the  jurisdiction  of  a  coroner  in  at? 
part  of  the  realm.  But  there  are  also  parties- 
lar  coroners  for  every  county  of  England, 
usually  four,  but  sometimes  six(  and  sometuan 
more.  This  officer  is  of  equal  authority  with 
the  sheriff;  and  was  ordained,  together  vitfc 
him,  to  keep  the  peace  when  the  earls  gave  up 
the  wardship  of  the  counties. 

He  is  chosen  by  all  the  freeholders  of  ri» 
county  court;  and  by  the  statute  of  West- 
minster I.  it  was  enacted,  that  none  but  law- 
ful and  discreet  knights  should  be  chosen :  bet 
it  seems  now  sufficient  if  a  man  hare  Ur.d* 
enough  to  be  made  a  knight,  whether  he  be 
really  knighted  or  not :  for  the  coroner  oacb: 
to  have  an  estate  sufficient  to  maintain  tk» 
dignity  of  his  office,  and  answer  anv  fines  that 
may  he  made  upon  him  for  bis  misbehaviour; 
and',  if  he  hath  not  enough  to  answer,  ha 
tine  shall  he  levied  on  the  county,  as  a  punnft- 
ment  for  electing  an  insufficient  officer.  X*». 
indeed,  through  the  culpable  neglect  of  i*> 
tlemen  of  property,  this  office  has  hern  safternl 
to  fail  into  disrepute,  and  set  into  low  and  ie- 
digent  hands :  so  that  although  formerly  t> 
coroners  would  be  paid  for  serving  t borcaRR* 
trv,  and  they  were  by  the  aforesaid  statute  -  J 
Westminster  1.  expressly  forbidden  to  take  » 
reward  under  pain  of  great  forfeiture  to  tfe 
king  ;  yet  for  many  years  past  they  hare  oa.T 
desiied  to  be  chosen  for  the  sake  of  their  per- 
quisites; being  allowed  fees  for  their  attend 
ance  by  the  statute  3  Hen.  VII.  c.  I.  wb-ca 
sir  Edward  Coke  complains  of  heavily,  tb««ft 
since  his  time  those  fees  have  bceo  moca  en- 
larged. 

The  coroner  is  chosen  for  life  ;  but  may 
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removed,  either  by  being1  made  sheriff,  or 
chosen  verderor,  which  art*  offices  incompatible 
with  the  other;  and  hy  the  statute  25  Geo.  II. 
c.  29,  extortion,  neglect,  or  misbehaviour,  are 
also  made  causes  of  removal.  The  office  and 
power  of  a  coroner  arc  also,  like  those  of  the 
sheriff,  either  judicial  or  ministerial ;  but 
principally  judicial.  This  is  in  a  great  measure 
ascertained  by  statute  4  Edw.  I.  de  officio  co- 
mnatoris:  and  consist*,  first,  in  enquiring1, 
when  any  person  is  slain,  or  dies  suddenly,  or 
in  prison,  concerning  the  manner  of  his  death. 
And  this  must  be  super  visum  corporis ;  for  if 
the  body  is  not  found,  the  coroner  cannot  sit. 
He  must  also  sit  at  the  very  place  where  the 
death  happened.  A  nd  this  enquiry  is  made  hy 
a  jury  from  four,  five,  or  six  of  the  neighbour- 
ing towns,  over  whom  he  is  to  preside.  I  f  any 
he  found  guilty  by  this  inquest  of  murder,  he  is 
to  commit  to  prison  for  farther  trial,  and  is  also 
to  enquire  concerning  their  lands,  goods,  and 
chattels,  which  are  forfeited  thereby;  but  whe- 
ther it  he  murder  or  not,  he  must  enquire  whe- 
ther amy  deodand  has  accrued  to  the  king,  or 
the  lord  of  the  franchise,  hy  this  death;  and 
must  certify  the  whole  of  this  inquisition  to  the 
rourt  of  king's  bench,  or  the  next  assizes. 
Another  branch  of  his  office  is  to  enquire  con- 
cerning shipwrecks  ;  and  certify  whether 
wreck  or  not,  and  who  is  in  possession  of  the 
goods. 

CO'ROXET.  #.  (from  coronet  la,  Ital.)  I. 
An  inferior  crown  worn  hy  the  nobility.  2. 
An  ornamental  head  dress  (Sidney'). 

Coronet,  Crownet,  or  Cronet,  of  a 
home's  foot ;  thai  part  surrounding  the  upper 
part  of  it,  where  the  hair  grows  down  upon  the 
hoof ;  or  it  is  the  lowest  part  of  the  pastern, 
which  runs  round  the  coffin,  and  is  distin- 
guished by  the  hair,  which  joins  and  covers 
the  upper  part  of  the  hoof.  The  coronet 
should  be  no  more  raised  than  the  hoof,  nor 
make,  as  it  were,  a  ridge  or  height  round  it. 

COROWILLA.  In  botany.  A  genus  of 
the  class  diadelphia,  order  decandria.  Calyx 
two-lipped  ;  the  upper  lip  with  two  conjoined 
teeth,  lower  with  three  ;  banner  hardly  longer 
than  the  wings;  lomcnt  cylindrical,  jointed, 
straight.  Twenty-five  species,  chiefly  natives 
of  India,  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  or 
the  south  of  Europe;  and  may  be  conveniently 
divided  into  plants  with  flowers  racemed,  and 
plants  with  flowers  umbelled :  by  far  the 
greater  number,  however,  belonging  to  the  lat- 
ter division.  The  following  are  those  chiefly 
worthy  of  notice: 

I.  C.juncea.  Linear-leaved  coronilla,  ris- 
ing from  two  to  four  feet  high,  like  broom  in 
the  appearances  of  its  branches;  leaves  linear 
spear-shaped,  small,  and  somewhat  fleshy; 
flowers  peduncled,  of  a  bright  yellow.  A  na- 
tive of  the  south  of  France. 

%  C.  emerus.  Scorpion  senna.  Shrubby ; 
peduncles  two  or  three  flowered  ;  claws  of  the 
corol  tbrice  a*  long  as  the  calyx ;  stem  angular. 
Common  in  our  gardens,  and  easily  propagated 
by  seeds,  layers,  or  cuttings.  The  seeds  should 
be  sown  in  March,  in  a  bed  of  light  earth ; 
the  layers  of  the  young  shoots  should  be  laid 


down  in  autumn  or  [winter  with  a  gentle  twist  • 
the  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  should  be 
planted  in  the  spring-  or  autumn  in  shady 
borders,  and  should  Ibe  removed  when  wcfl 
rooted. 

3.  C.  seenridaca.  Hatchet- vetch.  Herba- 
ceous ;  leaflets  numerous,  oblong  wedge-form ; 
loments  compressed,  ensiform.  A  native  of 
Spain. 

•4.  C.  argentea.  Silver-leaved  coronilla. 
Shrubby ;  leaflets  eleven,  silky;  the  odd  one 
larger  than  the  rest:  flowers  yellow,  on  long 
slender  axillary  peduncles.  A  native  of  Crete. 

CO*  RON  O I  \).(coronoideu*,*op*m»ivt  from 
xof«tf»e,  a  cr->w,  and  i.!r.,,  likeness.)  Processes  of 
bones  are  so  called,  that  have  any  resemblance 
to  a  crow's  beak. 

CORONO'PUS.  Wart-cress.  A  genus  of 
the  class  tctradynia,  order  siliculosa.  Silicle 
kidney-form,  compressed,  wrinkled  ;  the  cells 
valveless,  one-seeded.  Two  species,  one  of 
which  is  common  to  the  wastes  of  our  own 
country,  with  a  projecting  style,  and  few  flow- 
ering corymbs. 

COKONCLE,  or  Coro'nula,  (dimin.  of 
corona.)  In  botany.  A  coronet  or  little  crowu 
to  the  seed. 

CORPORA  CAVRRNO'SA  PENIS.  In 
anatomy.  Two  spongy  bodies  that  arise,  one 
from  each  ascending  portion  of  the  ischium, 
and  form  the  whole  bulk  of  the  penis  above 
the  urethra,  and  terminate  obtusely  behind  its 
glans. 

Co'rpora  FtMBRi a'ta.  The  flattened  ter- 
minations of  the  posterior  crura  of  the  fornix 
of  the  brain,  which  turn  round  into  the  infe- 
rior cavity  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  and  end  in 
the  pedes* hippocampi. 

Co'rpora  oliva'ria.  The  two  exter- 
nal prominences  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
that  are  shaped  somewhat  like  an  olive. 

Co'rpora  pyh  amida'lia.  Two  inter- 
nal prominences  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
which  are  more  of  a  pyramidal  shape  than  the 
former. 

Co'rpora  quadrige'mina.      See  Tu- 

BBRCULA  QIADRIGE'MI.NA. 

Co'rpora  stria'ta.  So  named  from 
their  appearance.    See  Cer  ebrum. 

CORPORAL,  an  inferior  officer  under  a 
Serjeant  in  a  company  of  foot,  who  has  charge 
over  one  of  the  divisions,  places  and  relieves 
centinels,  and  keeps  good  order  in  the  corps  de 
garde  ;  he  also  receives  the  word  from  the  in- 
ferior rounds,  which  pass  by  his  corps  de 
garde.  This  officer  carries  a  fusee,  and  is 
commonly  an  old  soldier;  there  are  generally 
three  corporals  in  each  company. 

Co'rporai.  of  a  ship.  An  officer  that 
hath  the  charge  of  settling  the  watches  and 
sentries  {Harris). 

Co'rporal.  a.  (corporely  French.)  1.  Re- 
lating to  the  body;  belonging  to  the  body 
(Atterbury).  i.  Material ;  njt  spiritual 
(  Shakespeare). 

CORPORA'LITY.  #.<Trom  corporal.)  The 
quality  of  being  embodied  {Raleigh). 

CORPORALLY,  ad.  (iroui  corporal.)  Bo- 
dily. 
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CCRPORATB.  «.(from  corpus,  Latin.)  I. 
United  in  a  body  or  community  (Siri//)-  '2. 
General ;  united  (ShnksiiC&re). 

CO'IU'I  MAT  EN  ESS.  *.  The  Mate  of  a 
body  corporal*  :  a  community, 

CORPORATION,  a  body  politic,  or  in- 
corporate, SO  called  because  Hie  persons  or 
members  arc  joined  into  one  body,  ami  arc 
«jii.»!iiu  .l  to  take  and  grant,  ice.  Corporations 
arc  either  spiritual  or  temporal:  spiritual,  as 
bishops,  deans,  archdeacons,  parsons,  vicars, 
£».r.  Temporal,  as  mayor,  commonalty,  bailitf, 
burgesses,  6tc.  Ami  some  corporations  .ire  of 
a  mixed  nature,  composed  of  spiritual  ami 
temporal  persons,  sucb  as  beads  of  colleges  ami 
hospitals,  6tC  All  corporations  an-  -aid  to  lie 
ecclesiastical  or  lay:  ecclesiastical  are  either 
n-yular,  as  alleys,  priories  chapters,  \r.  or 
secular,  as  bishoprics,  tie  tmi ies,  archdeacon- 
ries, &c.;  lay,  as  those  of  cities,  towns  com- 
panies, or  communities  of  commerce,  8ce. 

Corporations  may  he  established  three  dif- 
ferent ways,  viz.  by  pres<  ription,  letters  patent, 
or  .wt  of  parliament;  but  are  most  commonly 
established  by  patent  or  chatter,  London  is  a 
corporation  by  prescription ;  hut  though  cor- 
porations may  he  by  prescription,  yet  it  shall 
be  intended,  that  it  did  originally  derive  its 
authority  by  a  grant  from  the  king. 

A  corporation  may  hi-  dissolved  :  for  it  is 
created  upon  a  trust,  and  if  it  he  broken,  it  is 
forfeited.  No  person  shall  bear  office  in  any 
corporation  but  Sttch  as  have  received  the  sa- 
crament, taken  oaths,  kc.  and  mine  are  to  exe- 
cute in  a  corporation  for  more  than  a  year. 
A  corporation  cannot  sue  or  appear  in  person, 
but  by  an  attorney. 

Ordinances  made  by  corporations,  to  he  ob- 
served on  [lain  of  imprisonment,  forfeiture  of 
goods,  \c.  are  contrary  to  Magna  Cbarta. 
Actions  arising  in  any  corporation  may  be 
tried  in  the  corporation  courts-,  hut  if  they  try 
actions  not  within  their  jurisdictions,  and  en- 
croach upon  the  common  law,  they  arc  liable 
to  he  punished  for  it.  The  corporation  of  the 
city  ol  London  is  to  answer  for  all  particular 
misdemeanors  committed  in  any  of  tin'  courts 
of  justice  within  the  city,  and  for  all  other  ge- 
neral misdemeanors  committed  in  the  City. 

COTiPORATL'RE.  *.  (from  corpus,  hsi.) 
The  state  of  being  irobodied. 

CORPO'REAL.  a.  (corporevs,  Lat.) 
Having  a  body;  material ;  not  spiritual  (3fYi- 
lutaoti). 

COKPORE'ITY.  *.  (trom  corporcus,  Lat.) 
Materiality;  hodiliness  (Stillingjlest), 

CORPORIPICA'TIOX.  i,  (from  corpo- 
rify.)  The  act  of  giving  body  or  palpability. 
*  V'o('< KRPORIKY.e.o.  (from  corpus,  Lat.) 
To  imhody  ;  not  used  (lioyle). 

(OKI'S.  CoRPSB.  S.  (' -J/..v,  Trench.)  1. 
A  body  (Spenser).  2.  A  carcase;  a  dead 
body  ;  a  corse  (Addison),  o.  The  body,  in 
opposition  to  the  soul.   4.  A  body  of  toru  s. 

Corps.  In  architecture,  (from  the  French). 
.\  ny  part  projecting  beyond  the  naked  front  ol  a 
wall,  ami  serving  a*  a  ground  for  an  ornament. 

<  uMUM  LKM  F.,  IVrpulbncy.  s.  (cot- 
mr/cn/ta, Latin.)  I.  Bnlhiut'ssof  body :  flesh- 


iness (Donne).  2.  Spissitnde ;  grossness  of 
matter  (Ray). 

(  ORPCLBXCY,  or  Oi«e<itv,  in  phy- 
sinloSTV,  is  the  accumulation  of  too  great  a 
quautitv  of  fat  or  animal  oil,  which  distends 
the  solids  to  an  unnatural  decree,  by  the  abund- 
ance of  granulated  matter  collected  in  the  cel- 
lular membrane. 

Corpulency  arises  from  a  variety  of  causes, 
which  may  operate  separately  or  conjointly  in 
the  same  constitution.     It  may,  however,  be 

principally  ascribed,  I.  To  the  introduction  of 
too  much  ml  into  the  habit,  through  the  ch  in- 
nels  of  nourishment,  by  which  means  it  is  re- 
tained in  too  large  a  quantity.  2.  An  over- 
laxity,  or,  perhaps,  t  >o  lanre  a  structure  of  the 
ceils  in  which  it  is  deposited,  so  as  to  .mn.it 
and  retain  an  immoderate  proportion  of  unc- 
tuous matter.  3.  To  a  peculiar  disposition  of 
the  blood,  which  renders  it  liable  to  separate 
too  easily  from  its  oleaginous  particles,  and  to 
admit  ol  their  being  strained  on  too  plentifully 
by  the  secretory  vessels  :  or,  lastly,  to  a  de- 
fective evacuation  or  ex  pulsion  of  oil  already 
absorbed,  separated  from  the  blood,  and  depo- 
sited in  its  cells,  instead  of  being  discharged 
through  the  different  emuuc tones  of  the 
body. 

Obesity  is  promoted  by  whatever  tends  to 
soften  the  blood,  and  render  it  less  sharp  and 
saline:  such  as  want  of  exercise  and  motion, 
an  indolent  life,  indulgence  in  too  much  sleep, 
ice.  It  may  he  removed  or  prevented  by  the 
contrary  causes,  ami  particularly  by  the  use  of 
saline  and  acid  food  and  drink. 

Castile  soap  has  often  been  employed  with 
sin  cess,  and  is  strongly  recommended  in  a  dis- 
course on  the  Causes,  Nature,  and  I'ure  of  Cor- 
pulency, by  I>r.  Flemyng,  5vo.  IJM;  who  di- 
rects from  one  to  four  drams  to  he  dissolved  in 
a  pill  or  more  of  soft  water,  and  to  be  takeu 
every  night  previously  to  g  <\nn  to  repose. 

CO'RPCLBXT.  tt.  (corpitlcntus,  Latin.) 
Flesh v  :  bulky  (Urn  Jonson). 

(  t )'  It  P  1  S  A  N  X I  LA'  R  K.  A  synonym 
of  pons  Varolii.    See  Pons  Varolii. 

Co*RPUS  CALLo'si'M.  t'ommissura  magna 
cerebri.  The  white  medullary  part  joining 
the  two  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  and  coining 
into  view  under  the  falx  of  the  dura  mater 
when  the  hemispheres  are  drawn  from  each 
Other.  On  the  surface  of  the  corpus  callosuio 
two  lines  are  conspicuous  called  the  raphe. 

Co'RPUS  LUTE i' M .  The  gratuitous  pa- 
pilla which  is  found  in  that  part  of  the  ovarium 
of  females;  whence,  upon  the  theory  of  evo- 
lution, an  ovum  is  supposed  to  have  proceeded : 
hence,  it  is  s  iid,  that  their  preser.ee  determines 
that  the  fern. tie  has  been  impregnated  ;  and  the 
number  of  the  corpora  lutea  corresponds  with 
the  number  of  impregnations.  It  is,  however, 
asserted  by  a  modern  writer,  that  corpora  lulea 
have  been  detected  in  young  virgins,  where  no 
impregnations  could  possibly  have  taken  place. 

(  OK  PUS  MtTo'sU.M.     See  RETE  MlCoSlM. 

Corpus  pa m pin i ku'rm e.  (jmrnpimtiof* 
mis,  from pampiuvs,  a  tendril, and jbrmu%  like- 
ness, reseillhllllg  a  tendril.)  Applied  to  the 
spermatic  chord,  and  thoracic  duct  also.  The 
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plexus  of  veins  surrounding  the  spermatic  ar- 
tery in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 
Corpus  reticula're.    See  Rete  muco- 

SUM. 

Corpus  spongiosum  urethra.  Sub- 
stantia spongiosa  urethras.  Corpus  spongio- 
sam  penis.  This  substance  originate  before 
the  prostate  gland,  surrounds  the  urethra,  and 
forms  the  bulb  ;  then  proceeds  to  the  end  of 
the  corpora  cavernosa,  and  terminates  in  the 
glans  penis,  which  it  forms. 

Corpus  Christi,  a  festival  of  the  church 
of  England,  kept  on  the  next  Thursday  after 
Trinity  Sunday,  instituted  in  honour  of  the 
eucharist ;  to  which  also  one  of  the  colleges  of 
Oxford,  and  one  at  Cambridge,  are  dedicated. 

CORPU'SCLB.  i.(corpu»culum,  Latin.)  A 
small  hotly;  an  atom  (Newton). 

CORPl'/'SCIJLAR.  Corpuscula'rian.  a. 
(from  corputculumj&tin.)  Relating  to  bodies ; 
comprising  bodies  (Boyle). 

Corpuscular  philosophy.  That  scheme 
or  system  of  physics,  wherein  the  phenomena 
of  bod i<  v  are  accounted  for,  from  the  motion, 
n«st,  position,  arrangement,  &c.  of  the  minute 
corpuscles,  or  atoms,  whereof  bodies  are  com- 
posed. 

The  corpuscular  philosophy,  which  has  of 
late  flourished  so  much  under  tin?  title  of  the 
nvchanical  philosophy,  is  exceeding  ly  ancient 
Lrurippns  and  Democritus  were  the  "first  who 
taught  it  in  Greece;  from  them  Epicurus  re- 
re  i  red  it,  and  improved  it,  insomuch  that  it 
came  at  length  to  be  denominated  from  him, 
and  was  called  the  Epicurean  philosophy.  Of 
this  an  admirable  account  has  been  given  by 
Mr.  Good  in  his  Translation  of  Lucretius  I. 
cviii — rxi.  See  also,  farther,  our  article  Epi- 
curean philosophy. 

Leucippus,  again,  is  said  to  have  received  it 
from  Moclius,  a  Phoenician  physiologist,  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  first 
who  philosophized  about  atoms  :  though  Gale, 
who  borrows  all  profane  philosophy  from  the 
«at  red  philosophy  in  the  books  of  Moses,  is  of 
opinion,  that  he  might  take  the  hint  from  the 
Mosaic  history  of  the  formation  of  man  out  of 
the  dust  of  the  earth. 

Indeed,  Casaubon  takes  Mj*ef,  or  Moyoc,  to 
be  the  name  of  a  Tyrian,  who  among  his  own 
countrymen  was  called  mo,  Mosche,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  method  of  writing  which  then  ob- 
tained, Moses  :  whence  it  is  conjectured  that 
the  Mosche,  or  Moschus  of  the  Tyrians,  was, 
in  effect,  the  Moses  of  the  Hebrews. 

This  appears  to  be  the  sentiment  of  Selden, 
Arcerius,  &c.  Hut  the  opinion  of  Bocbart  is 
more  probable,  who  from  Posidonius  and 
others,  takes  Morbus  for  an  inhabitant  of 
Sidon,  and  his  philosophy  to  he  nothing  else 
than  a  physiological  or  natural  history  of  the 
creation. 

Mr.  Hoyle  reduces  the  principles  of  she  cor- 
puscular "philosophy  to  the  tour  following 

I.  Tliat  there  is  but  one  catholic,  or  uni- 
versal matter,  which  is  an  extended,  impene- 
trable, and  divisible  substance,  common  to  all 
bodies,  and  capable  of  all  forms. 
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This  sir  Isaac  Newton  finely  improves  on  ; 
"  All  things  considered  (says  that  great  au- 
thor), it  appears  probable  to  me,  that  God,  in 
the  beginning,  created  matter  in  solid,  hard, 
impenetrable,  moveable  particles;  of  such 
sizes  and  figures,  and  with  such  other  proper- 
ties, as  most  conduced  to  the  end  for  which  he 
formed  them :  and  that  these  primitive  parti- 
cles, being  solids,  are  incomparably  harder 
than  any  of  the  sensible  porous  bodies  com- 
pound rtf  of  them  ;  even  so  hard  as  never  to 
wear,  or  break  in  pieces :  no  other  power  being1 
able  to  divide  what  God  made  one  in  the  first 
creation.  While  these  corpuscles  remain  en- 
tire, they  may  compose  bodies  of  one  and  the 
same  nature  and  texture  in  all  ages :  but  should 
they  wear  away,  or  break  in  pieces,  the  nature 
of  things  depending  on  them  would  be  chang- 
ed :  water  and  earth,  composed  of  old  worn 
particles,  and  fragments  of  particles,  would 
not  be  of  the  same  nature  and  texture  now, 
with  water  and  earth  composed  of  entire  par- 
ticles at  the  beginning.  And,  therefore,  that 
natnre  may  be  lasting,  the  changes  of  corporeal 
things  are' to  be  placed  only  in  the  various  se- 
parations, and  new  associations,  of  these  per- 
manent corpuscles." 

2.  That  this  matter,  in  order  to  form  the 
vast  variety  of  natural  bodies,  must  have  mo- 
tion in  some,  or  all  its  assignable  parts  ;  and 
that  this  motion  was  given  to  matter  by  (iod, 
the  creator  of  all  things  ;  and  has  all  manner 
of  directions  and  tendencies. 

**  These  corpuscles  (says  sir  Isaac  Newton), 
have  not  only  a  vis  inertia,  accompanied  with 
such  passive  laws  of  motion  as  naturally  result 
from  that  force  ;  but  also  are  moved  by  certain 
active  principles  ;  such  as  that  of  gravity,  and 
that  which  causes  fermentation,  and  the" cohe- 
sion of  bodies." 

3.  That  matter  must  also  be  actuallv  divided 
into  parts ;  and  each  of  these  primitive  parti- 
cles, fragments,  or  atoms  of  matter,  must  have 
its  proper  magnitude,  figure,  and  shape. 

-1.  That  these  differently  sized  and  shaped 
particles,  have  different  orders, positions,  situa- 
tions, and  postures,  from  whcnceall  the  variety 
of  compound  bodies  arises. 

Some  of  the  recent  discoveries,  especially 
those  in  chemistry,  crystallization,  fSte.  cast 
considerable  doubts  upon  the  guesses  of  New- 
ton and  his  contemporaries,  relative  to  this  in- 
tricate subject. 

Y'oCORRA'DE.  v  a.  (rorrado,  Latin.)  To 
rub  off ;  to  scrape  together. 

COR R A  I> I  A'Tl ON .  *.  (con  and  radi»*% 
Lfttin.)  A  conjunction  of  rays  in  one  point 
(Itacon).  . 

COR  RE  A.  In  botany.  A  genus  of  the 
class  octandria,  and  order  monogynia  :  calyx 
campanulate,  four-toothed ;  petals  four,  re- 
flected at  the  ends  ;  capsule  four-celled,  four- 
valved,  with  a  single  seed  in  each.  One  species, 
the  alba,  a  shrub,  is  a  native  of  Port  Jackson. 

To  CORRE'CT.  r.  a.  (rorreclum,  Latin.) 
1.  To  punish  ;  to  chastise;  to  discipline,  if. 
To  amend  ;  to  take  away  faults  (Koger*).  3. 
To  obviate  the  qualities  of  one  injjrcdieiit  by 
another  (Prior).    4.  To  remark  fault*. 
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Corre'ct.  a.  (rorrccttts,  Latin.)  Re vised 
Or  finished  with  exactness;  accurate  (Fcltoit). 

CORRE't TIOX.  *.  (from  correct.)  I.  Pu- 
nishment ;  itiscipline ;  chastisement.  2.  Act 
of  taking  away  faults ;  amendment  (On/den). 
3.  That  which  is  substituted  in  the  place  of  any 
thing  wrong  (//'«//*).  4.  Reprehension;  ani- 
madversion (lirown).  5.  Abatement  of  nox- 
ious qualities,  bv  the  addition  of  something 
contrary  (Donne). 

Correction,  in  printing",  the  pointing  out 
or  discovering  the  faults  of  a  printed  sheet,  in 
order  to  be  amended  by  the  compositor  before 
it  be  printed  off. 

The  corrections  are  placed  on  the  margin  of 
every  page,  against  the  line  in  which  the  faults 
are  found  ;  and  there  arc  different  characters 
used  to  express  different  corrections :  thus  *)  is 
put  for  dele,  to  intimate  that  something,  as  a 
point,  letter,  word,  &c.  dashed  in  that  line  is 
to  be  taken  out.  I  f  any  thing  is  to  be  inserted, 
the  place  is  to  be  marked  thus  a,  and  the  thing 
to  be  inserted  added  in  the  margin.  When 
there  are  two  or  more  corrections  in  the  same 
line,  then  they  are  all  separated  in  the  margin 
by  little  bars,  thus  J  .  if  a  space  is  omitted, 
its  place  is  marked  with  a  caret,  and  in  the 
margin  thus  When  a  letter  is  inverted,  it 
is  expressed  in  the  margin  thus?.  When  any 
thing  is  to  be  transposed,  it  is  directed  thus: 
Extraordinary  (scarce  ever  fail  offattaiiiinent-d 

exciting1  envv,  for  Extraordinary  attainments 
scarce  ever  tail  of  exciting  envy,  ami  in  the 
margin  is  added  fr.  I  f  Italic  characters  are  to 
be  changed  for  Unman,  or  vice  versa,  a  line  is 
drawn  thus  —  under  the  letters,  and  Rom.  or 
Ital.  is  written  in  the  margin.  If  a  space,  or 
an  m  or  it  quadrat,  stick  up,  and  print  black, 
it  is  marked  in  the  margin  with  a  dash,  thus  I  . 
If  a  word,  sentence,  or  paragraph  is  entirely 
omitted,  the  place  is  marked  with  a  caret,  and 
in  the  margin  is  put  the  word  out.  If  the  let- 
ters  of  a  word  stand  too  far  asunder,  a  line  is 
drawn  under  them,  and  in  the  margin  is  put  a 
crooked  line  or  hook,  thus  ^-/.  There  are 
many  other  marks  u>ed  in  correcting',  as*/  for 
superior,  cap.  for  capital,  /.  c.  for  jovver-casc, 
&c. 

Correction  of  a  fluent.  See  Flux- 
ions. 

CO  R  R  E'CT  I O  X  E  R .  #.  (from  correction.) 
A  jailbird  (Shaktpearc) 

UORRE'CTiVK.  a.  (from  correct.)  Hav- 
ing the  power  to  alter  or  obviate  any  bad  qua- 
lities (Ar hit  tit  not). 

Corrective,  jr.  I.  That  which  has  the 
power  of  altering  or  obviating  any  thing  amiss 
(South).    2.  Limitation  ;  restriction  (Hale). 

CORKE'CTLY.  ad.  Accurately  ;  exactly  ; 
without  faults  ( Locke). 

CORRF/CTXESS  *.  (from  correct.)  Ac 
curacv  ;  exactness  (Swift.) 

CORRE'CTOR.  *.  (from  correct.)  1.  He 
that  amends  or  alters,  by  punishment  or  ani- 
madversion (Sprat).  2. "lie  that  revises  any 
thing  to  free  it  from  faults  (Swift).  3.  Such 
an  ingredient  in  a  composition,  as  guards 
rainst,  or  abates  the  forte  id  another  (Quint-*/). 


CORRFASIO.    See  Ali.egri. 

Cohreuio,  a  town  of  Italy, capital  «»f  a  terri- 
tory of  the  same  name,  in  the  duchy  oi  M  »c- 
na,*witb  a  castle  nine  miles  X.  E.  of  Regi* 
Lon.  11.  12  R.    Lat.  II.  4H  X. 

CORREtilDOR,  the  name  of  an  officer  «f 
justice  in  Spain,  and  the  countries  subject  U 
the  Spanish  government.  He  is  the  chief judgr 
of  a  town  or  province. 

To  CO'R RELATE,  v.  n.  ((com  con  aad 
rclafus,  Latin.)  To  have  a  reciprocal  relalio*, 
as  father  and  son. 

Co'rrelate.  *.  One  that  stands  in  the  op- 
posite relation  (South). 

CORRELATIVE,  a.  (con  and  relating 
Lat.)  Having  a  reciprocal  relation  (Suntk). 

CORRE'LA'I  1  VEX  ESS.  *.  (troiti  correc- 
tive.) The  state  of  being  correlative. 

CORRUPTION. 9.  (torreptum,  Lat.)  Ob- 
jurgation; reprehension;  reproof  (Gocers- 
mcnt  of  the  Tongue). 

To  CORRESPOND,  r.  n.  (con  and  rerpn*- 
deot  Latin.)  I.  To  suit;  to  answer;  to  fa 
(Locke").  2.  To  keep  up  commerce  with  a> 
other  bv  alternate  letters. 

Ct )  ft  R  ES  PO'X  DE  X  C  E.  Cor res  roxie 
ency.  *.  (from  corresjH/nd.)  I.  Relation  ;  n-c- 
procal  adaptation  of  one  thing  to  atiotl<-r 
(Locke).  2.  Intercourse;  reciprocal  ioto.t- 
gence  (A'i»£-  Charles).  3.  Friendship ;  inter- 
change of  offices  or  civilities  (Bacon). 

CORRESPONDENT,  a.  (from  r»/rre- 
*pond.)  Suitable ;  adapted  ;  agreeable ;  anan^r- 
aide  (Hooker). 

Correspondent.  *.  One  with  whom  in- 
tcltii>ence  or  commerce  is  kept  up  by  mutual 
messages  or  letters  (DenJiam). 

COKRESPO'XSlVE.a^fromrr/rrc*^^ 
Answerable;  adapted  to  any  thing  ( Sink- 
ipeare). 

CORREZE,  a  department  of  France,  co*. 
taining  the  late  province  of  Limosin.  Talin 
is  the  capital. 

CO'RRIDOR.  *.  (Fr.)  I.  The  covert  war 
lying  round  the  fortifications.  2.  A  gallery©,- 
long  isle  round  about  a  building  (Harrit). 

CO'RRKilBLE.  a.  (from  corrigo.  Lama.) 
I.  That  may  be  altered  or  mended.   2.  Punish- 
able (Howe'l).  3.  Coircctive ;  not  in  u**  (&uk 
speare). 

CORRICIOLA.  Strapwort.  In  botapr 
A  genus  of  the  class  pentandria,  order  digvr.u 
Calyx  inferior,  five  lraved  ;  petal*  five;  »-eJ 
one,  obscurely  three-sided.  Two  specie*  ;  ont 
common  to  oiir  own  sea-coasts,  with  peduncle! 
(lowers  ;  calyxes  with  a  membranaceous  ed^e ; 
the  other,  a* Cape  plant,  with  sessile  £o»ro; 
calvves  entirely  gn-eu. 

CORRI'RA.  Courier.  In  zoology.  \ 
genus  of  the  class  aves,  order  grallw.  Ril 
short,  straight,  without  teeth  ;  thighs  \<<u^: 
than  the  body;  feet  tour-toed,  palmate;  :w 
hind-toe  not  connected.  One  specie*  mdr . 
inhabits  Italy;  is  less  than  the  curlew,  ai-«i 
runs  swiftly. 

CORRI'VAL.  *.  (eon  and  rival.)  Ri*a!; 
comiM'titor  (Spenser). 

CORRl'VALRV.  *.  (from  corriralM^ 
petition ;  opposition. 
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CORRO'BORANT.  *,(from  corroborate.) 
Having  the*  power  tueive  strength  (Bacon). 

CORROBORANTS,  (corroborantia  tnedi- 
c amenta.)  Medicines,  or  whatever  gives 
strength  to  the  bodv,  as  bark,  wine,  beef,  cold 
bath.  Sec. 

To  CORROBORATE,  v.  a.  (con  and  ro- 
Aoro,  Latin.)  1.  To  confirm;  to  establish 
(Bacon).  2.  To  strengthen ;  to  make  strong 
(ff'otton). 

CORROBORATION.  #.  (from  corrobo- 
rate.) The  act  of  strengthening  or  confirming 
(Bacon). 

CORROBORATIVE,  a.  (from  corrobo- 
rate.) Having  the  power  of  increasing  strength 
(Wiseman). 

7oCORRO'DE.  v.  a.  (corrodo,  Latin.)  To 
eat  away  by  degrees,  as  a  menstruum ;  to  con- 
sume ;  to  wear  away  gradually  (Boylt). 

CORRO'DKNT:a.(fromc(wrt,de.)Having 
the  power  of  corroding  or  wasting  awav. 

CORRODIBI'LITY.  *.  (from  corrodible.) 
Possibility  to  be  consumed  by  a  menstruum. 

CORRCFDIBLE.  a.  (from  corrode.)  Possi- 
ble to  be  consumed  or  corroded  (Brown). 

CO'RRODY.  *.  (enrrodo,  Latin.)  A  defal- 
cation from  an  allowance  or  salary  (Ayliffr). 

c.)  Pus 


CORRCVSl  RLE.  a.  (from  corrode. 
ble  to  be  consumed  by  a  menstruum. 

CORROASl  BLEN  ESS.*.(froni  corrosible.) 
Susceptibility  of  corrosion. 

CORRCSION.  s.  (corrodo,  latin.)  The 
power  of  eating  or  wearing  away  by  degrees 
(Woodward). 

CORRCSI VE.  a.  (from  corrodo,  Latin.)  1. 
Having  the  power  of  wearing  away  (GretcY 
2.  Having  the  quality  to  fret  or  vex  (Hooker). 

Corro'sive.  $.  I.  That  which  has  the  qua- 
lity of  wasting  any  thing  away  (Spenser).  2. 
That  which  has  the  power  of  fretting,  or  of 
giving  pain  (Hooker) 

CoRROSIVK    SIURIAT   OF    MFRCl'RY.  See 

Htprargyrus  and  Hydrargyria's  ml- hi- 
atus. 

Corro'sive  sublimate .  See  HYDRAR- 
GYRUM NtmiATtfS. 

Corro'sive.*.  (corroiiva,  from  corrodoy 
to  eat  away.)    See  Escharotics. 

CORRlVSIVF.LY.at/.  (from  cor rosive.)  I. 
Like  a  corrosive  (Boyle).    2.  With  the  power 

CORRO'Sl  VEXESS.  t.The  quality  of  cor- 
roding or  eating  away  ;  acrimony  (Donne). 

CORRCDA.   See  Asparagus. 

CO'RRUOANT.  a.  (from  corrugate.)  Hav- 
ing the  power  of  contracting  into  wrinkles. 

To  CO'RRUGATE.  v.a.  (corrugo,  Latin.) 
To  wrinkle  or  purse  up.  (Bacon). 

CORRLGA'TION.  *.  (from  corrugate.) 
Contraction  into  wrinkles  (Fluyer). 

CORRUOATOR  SUPERC1LII.  (corru- 
gator,  from  corrugo,  to  wrinkle.)  Musculus 
tnpercilii  of  Wir.slow.  Musculus  frontalis 
verus,  seu  corrugator  of  Douglas.  A  small 
muscle  situated  on  the  forehead.  When  one 
muscle  acts,  it  is  drawn  towards  the  other,  and 
projects  over  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye. 
When  both  muscles  act  they  pull  down  the 


skin  of  the  forehead,  and  make  it  wrinkle,  par* 
ticularly  between  the  eyebrows. 

To  CORRU'PT.  v.'a.  (corruptus,  Latin.) 
I.  To  turn  from  a  sound  to  a  putrescent  state; 
to  infect.  2.  To  deprave ;  to  destroy  integrity  ; 
to  vitiate ;  to  bribe  (Pope).  3.  To  spoil ;  to  do 
mischief. 

To  Corru'pt.  v.  n.  To  become  putrid  ;  to 
grow  rotten ;  to  lose  purity  (Bacon). 

Corru'pt.  a.  ffrom  to  corrupt.)  I.  Spoiled  ; 
vitiated  in  its  qualities  (Knolles).  2.  Unsound; 
putrid  (Spenser).  3.  Vitious;  tainted  with 
wickedness  (South). 

CORRUPTER,  s.  (from  corrupt.)  He  that 
taints  or  vitiates  (Addison). 

CORRUPTIBILITY.  *.  (from  corrupti- 
ble.) Possibility  to  he  corrupted. 

CORRU'PtflBLE.  a.  (from  corrupt.)  I. 
Susceptible  of  destruction  (Tillotson).  2.  Pos- 
sible to  be  tainted  or  vitiated. 

CORRU'Fii  BLEN  ESS  *.  (from  corrup- 
tible.)  Susceptibility  of  corruption. 

CORRUPTIBLY,  ad.  (from  corruptible.) 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  be  corrupted  (Shak- 
speare). 

CORRUPTION.  s.(corruptiot  Latin.)  I. 
The  principle  by  which  bodies  tend  to  the  se- 
paration ot  their  parts.  2.  Wickedness  :  per- 
version of  principles  (Jlddison).  5.  Putres- 
cence (Blackmore).  4.  Matter  or  pus  in  a  sore. 
5.  The  tendency  toa  worse  state  (Shakspeare). 
G.  Cause,  or  means,  of  depravation  (lialeigh). 

Corruption  op  blood,  in  law,  an  in- 
fection accruing  to  a  man's  state,  attainted  of 
felony  and  treason,  and  to  his  issue ;  for  as  he 
loses  all  to  the  prince,  &c.  his  issue  cannot  be 
heirs  to  him,  or  to  any  other  ancestor  by  him ; 
and  if  he  were  noble  his  heirs  are  rendered 
ignoble. 

CORRUPTIVE,  a.  (from  corrw/>/.)Having 
the  quality  of  tainting  or  vitiating  (Hay). 

CORRU'PTLESS.a.(frotn  corrwi>/.)lnsns.. 
ceptible  of  corruption  ;  undecayiug  (Dryden). 

CORRU'PTLY.  ad.  (from  corrupt.)  I. 
With  corruption  ;  with  taint  (Shakspea re).  2. 
Vitiously  ;  contrary  to  purity  (Camden). 

CORRU'PTNESS.  s.  (from  corrupt.)  The 
quality  of  corruption  ;  putrescence  ;  vice. 

CORSA.  In  architecture.  See  Plat- 
band. 

CORSAIR,  a  pirate  or  person  who  scours 
the  seas,  especially  the  Mediterranean,  with  a 
vessel  armed  for  war,  without  commission 
from  any  prince  or  power,  to  plunder  mer- 
chant vessels.    The  word  comes  from  the  Ita- 


lian corsare,  of  corsot  or  d  cursibus,  by  reason 
of  their  courses  or  excursions.  The  name  is 
commonly  riven  to  the  piratical  cruisers  of 
Barbary,  who  had  their  rise  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  16th  century. 

CORSE.  *.  (corpse,  French.)  I.  A  body: 
not  in  use  (Spenser).  2.  A  dead  body  ;  a  car- 
case (siddison\ 

CORSELET,  a  little  cuirass:  or,  according 
to  others,  an  armour  or  coat  made  to  cover  the 
whole  body,  anciently  tvorn  by  the  pike- men, 
usually  placed  in  the  front  and  flanks  of  the 
battle,  for  the  better  resisting  the  enemy's  as- 
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saulls,  and  guarding  the  soldiers  placed  behind 
them. 

CORSEPRESENT,  in  ancient  writer*,  a 
mortuary. 

CORSHAM,  or  Cos  ham,  a  town  in  Wilts. 
The  Saxon  king  Ellielred  had  a  palace  here. 
Edmund,  earl  of  Cornwall,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  1.  obtained  a  charter  fur  a  market; 
aud  the  inhabitants  still  enjoy  some  privileges 
granted  them  by  Richard,  his  predecessor. 
Their  chief  support  is  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture, here  being  some  considerable  clothiers. 
This  place  is  four  miles  S.  \V.  of  Chippen- 
ham. 

CORSICA,  an  island  of  the  Mediterranean 
sea;  it  is  situated  between  II  deir.  20  min. 
and  42  deg.  min.  of  N.  lat.  and  between  5 
deg.  38  min.  and  J)  deg.  37  min.  of  E.  Ion. 
The  air  of  this  island  is  more  wholesome  than 
that  of  its  neighbour  Sardinia  ;  but  its  soil  is 
rather  barren.  It,  however,  produces  suffi- 
cient quantities  of  corn  and  wine  for  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  natives.  The  language  is  the 
I  talian.  The  Corsicans  were  greatly  oppressed 
during  the  time  that  the  island  was  subject  to 
the  Genoese.  Every  governor  the  republic  of 
Genoa  sent  into  the  several  provinces  of  this 
island,  used  to  condemn  the  C  orsicans  to  death 
without  any  legal  trial,  laying',  that  they  did  it 
informata  contcietitia.  On  account  of  the  op- 
pression of  the  Genoese,  the  Corsicans  revolt- 
ed, and  put  themselves  under  general  Paoli, 
under  whose  government,  justice  was  impar- 
tially administered ;  commerce  with  all  parts 
of  Italy,  and  with  other  nations,  was  revived, 
and  made  to  flourish  ;  agriculture  was  encour- 
aged ;  education  carefully  cultivated  ;  and  the 
proud  city  of  Genoa  itself  was  attached  almost 
at  the  entrance  of  its  ports.  All  these  circum- 
stances determined  the  Genoese  to  give  up  to 
France  what  they  themselves  no  longer  pos- 
sessed. Notwithstanding  this,  the  Corsicans 
had  still  the  courage  to  defend  themselves 
agait.st  so  powerful  a  nation  during  thirteen 
months,  and  were  most  frequently  victorious 
in  the  several  actions  they  fought  with  their 
new  usurpers.  After  the  French  revolution, 
in  1/89,  Corsica  was  admitted  as  an  eighty- 
third  department  of  France,  at  the  particular 
request  of  a  deputation,  of  which  Paoli  was  at 
the  head.  In  consequence,  however,  of  some 
events  which  followed  the  revolution  of  171*2, 
Paoli  revolted  ;  the  French,  by  the  assistance 
of  tlie  English,  were  expelled  tiom  the  island  ; 
and  Corsica,  on  June  li>,  1 71*  was  declared 
annexed  to  the  crown  of  (treat  Rritain,  accord- 
ing to  a  new  constitution  which  had  been  pre- 
viously formed.  In  October  1796,  however, 
the  English  found  it  expedient  to  evacuate  the 
island,  of  which  the  French  immediately  took 

fiossession,  and  again  united  it  to  their  repub- 
ic,  dividing  it  into  two  departments,  Gols 
and  Liamone,  of  the  former  of  which  Rastia  is 
the  chi«»f  town,  and  of  the  latter  Ajaccio. 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the  present  emperor  of 
France,  is  a  native  of  this  island. 

COUSIN  I  (Edward),  an  Italian  monk, 
born  at  Fanano  iu  1/02,  and  died  in  1765,  at 


Pisa,  where  he  was  professor  of  philosophy 
He  wrote,  1.  Philosophical  ami  Matheaiaue*. 
Institutions,  six  vols.  ttvo.    2.  Elements 
Practical  Geometry,  two  vols.  tfvo.    3.  Fa.*:, 
of  the  Archons  of  Athens.    4.  A  Courx 
Metaphysics.    5.  Some  Tracts  ou  Grecua 
Antiquities. 

CORSNED,  or  Morsel  of  Extm 
tion,  a  species  of  trial  or  purgation  anc^enm 
in  use  among  us.  It  consisted  of  a  piere  d 
cheese  or  bread,  about  an  ounce  in  weig-it, 
which  was  consecrated  with  a  forui  of  exor- 
cism ;  desiring  of  the  Almighty  that  it  mi»M 
cause  convulsions  and  paleness,  and  find  ^ 
passage  if  the  man  was  really  guilty  :  be: 
might  turn  to  health  and  nourishment  if  t* 
was  innocent.  This  corsned  was  then  gi»*^ 
to  the  suspected  person,  who  at  the  *au*r  t  iu 
also  received  the  holy  sacrament.  Our  histo- 
rians assure  us,  that  Godwin,  earl  of  Kent,  w 
the  reign  of  king  Edward  the  Confessor,  ob- 
juring the  death  of  the  king's  brother,  ai  !*>! 
appealed  to  his  corsned,  M  ver  Oucccllam  dr^.-- 
ttendam  abjurai'it"  winch  stuck  in  his  thou; 
and  killed  him.  This  custom  has  been  ktc: 
since  gradually  abolished,  though  the  mrett 
hrancc  of  it  still  subsists  in  certain  phrase*  oi 
abjuration  retained  among  the  romruou  pee. 
pie:  as,  "  I  will  take  the  sacrament  upon  it; 
May  this  morsel  be  my  last !"  and  the  like. 

CORTAN,  in  commerce,  a  Spanish  mrs- 
Bure,  sixteen  of  which  make  a  larga  of  wise 
or  brandy,  or  about  thirty  gallons  English. 

CORTES  OF  SPAIN,  a  term  purely  Sott- 
ish, signifying  the  courts,  i.  e.  the  states  or 
assembly  of  the  states,  at  Madrid. 

Cortes,  or  Cortez  (Ferdinand),  a  Span- 
ish general,  famous  for  the  conquest  ct 
Mexico,  and  other  victories  over  the  native**: 
South  America  :  but  infamous  for  the  crneUm 
he  committed  upon  the  vanquished,  writta* 
regard  to  rank,  age,  or  sex.  It  probably  ni* 
on  this  account  he  was  but  coolly  received  on 
his  return  to  Europe  by  his  royal  m*5Ur 
Charles  le  Quint:  it  is  even  asserted  that  t> 
emperor  asked  him  who  he  was?  To  wa»ci 
Cortez  replied  ;  "1  am  the  man  who 
yon  more  provinces  than  your  ancestors  kiw 
left  you  towns."    He  died  in  loo  t,  aged  tsV 

CORTEX,  (from  coriwm,  a  hide,  and  fVr*. 
to  cover.)  In  a  looser  sense,  implies  b»rk  at 
any  kind :  but  in  a  more  strict  botanieaJ  im- 
port, the  outer  bark  of  a  vegetable,  or  tfw  se- 
cond integument  within  the  epidermis;  pUrn. 
lax,  dry,  hard,  ofteu  in  chinks. 

Cortex  angeli'.ve.    Tlie  hark  of  a  tm 
growing  in  Grenada.    A  decoction  uf  it  i*  r*> 
commended  as  a  vermifuge.    It  excite^  tv* 
min  a,  similar  to  jalap,  and  operates  by  per? 
ing. 

Cortex  angustu'r^s.    Sec  Axci-frrsjr 

CORTEX. 

Cortex  he  la-ay  b.    See  Dela-att  c©»- 

TEX. 

Cortex  canell.k  sialab»u\«.  S« 
Cassia  lignea. 

Cortex  cardinalis  de  Lirco.  Tar 
Peruvian  bark  was  so  called,  because  tlx  c-tf- 
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dinal  Logo  bad  testimonials  of  above  a  thou- 
sand cures  performed  by  it  in  the  year  1653. 
Cortex  china  reuius.    See  Cinchona 

CORTEX  PERUVIANAS  FLAVUS. 

Cortex  china  surinamensis.  This  bark 
is  remarkably  bitter,  and  preferable  to  the  other 
species  in  intermittent  fevers. 

Cortex  ciunchin.e.    Sec  Cinchona. 

Cortex  ellthe'bi.e.  See  Cascarilla 
cortex. 

Cortex  geoffiio'y*  jamaicenhis. 
liulge-water-tree  bark.  The  bark  of  the  (Jeof- 
froyajamaicensis ;  inermis  foliolis,  lanceolatis, 
of  Swartz.  It  is  principally  used  in  Jamaica, 
and  with  great  success  as  a  vermifuge.  See 
Gefproya. 

Cortex  lavola.  The  bark  bearing  this 
name,  is  supposed  to  be  the  produce  of  the  tree 
which  affords  theanisutn  stellatura.  Its  virtues 
are  similar. 

Cortex  magellanicus.  See  Winter- 
anus  CORTEX. 

Cortex  massoy.  The  produce  of  New 
Guinea,  where  it  is  beaten  into  a  pultaceous 
mass  with  water,  and  rubbed  upon  the  abdomen 
to  allay  tormina  of  the  bowels.  It  partakes  of 
the  smell  and  flavour  of  cinnamon. 

Cortex  pbruvianus.  See  Cincho- 
na. 

Cortex  peruvianus  ruber.  See  Cin- 
chona CORTEX  PERUVIANUS  RUnER. 

Cortex  poccereda.  This  bark  is  sent 
from  America;  and  is  said  to  be  serviceable  in 
diarrhoeas,  dysenteries,  and  hepatic  fluxes. 

Cortex  winteranus.  See  Winter- 
anus  CORTEX. 

CO'RTICAL.  a.  (cortex,  bark,  Latin.) 
Barky  ;  belonging  to  the  rind  (Chet/ne). 

Co'rtical  hud.  (corticali*  fretmna.}  Hav- 
ing its  origin  from  the  scales  of  the  bark — 
«*  corticis  ramentis. 

Co'rtical  substance.  Substantia  cor- 
ticalis.  Cineritious  substance.  The  external 
substance  of  the  brain  is  of  a  darker  colour 
than  the  internal,  and  surrounds  the  medullary 
substance,  a*  the  bark  does  the  tree  ;  hence  it 
is  termed  cortical.    See  also  Kionev. 

CORTICATED,  a.  (from  corticatut,  Lat.) 
Resembling  the  bark  of  a  tree  (Brown). 

CO'KTICOSE.  a.  (corticoiit,  Latin.)  Full 
of  bark. 

COKTOXA,  a  town  of  Tuscany,  in  Italy. 
It  is  the  sec  of  a  bishop,  and  the  seat  of  a  fa- 
mous academv.  Lat.  43.  20  N.    Lon.  12.  0  E. 

CO'RTLSX.  Bear's-ear  sanicle.  In  bo- 
tany, a  genus  of  the  class  pentandria,  order 
monogynia.  Corol  wheel-shaped,  with  an 
elevated  ring  in  the  throat ;  capsule  one-celled 
oval,  five-valved  at  the  top :  stigma  simnle. 
Two  species  only ;  one  a  native  of  the  Alps, 
the  other  of  Siberia :  both  low  herbaceous  per- 
ennials, the  former  with  umbelled.red  flowers  ; 
the  latter  with  white  flowers.  They  may  be 
propagated  by  slips  in  October. 

LORVET,  or  Curvet,  (from  the  Italian 
corbcttoy  a  crow) ;  in  the  manege  an  air,  re- 
sembling the  hops  of  a  crow,  in  which  the 
horse's  legs  arc  raised  higher  than  in  the  demi- 
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volt ;  being  a  kind  of  leap  up  and  a  little  for- 
wards, wherein  the  horse  raises  both  his  fore* 
legs  at  once,  equally  advanced  (when  he  is 
going  straight  forward,  and  uot  in  a  circle);  and 
as  his  forelegs  are  falling,  he  immediately  raises 
his  hindlegs,  equally  advanced,  and  not  one 
before  the  other:  so  that  all  his  four  legs  are 
in  the  air  at  once  ;  and  as  he  sots  them  down, 
he  marks  but  twice  with  them. 

CORCNDL'M.  See  Adamantinus  and 
Gemma. 

CORUNNA,  called  by  the  English  sailors 
the  liroyn,  a  sea-port  town  of  4 ialicia,  in 
Spain.  Lat.  43.  13  N.  Lon.  8.  Hi  W.  This 
place  is  now  rendered  memorable  by  the  death 
of  that  excellent  general  sir  John  Moore,  on 
Jan.  16,  1801);  after  an  able  retreat,  in  which 
with  consummate  ability  be  delivered  30,000 
British  soldiers  from  the  snare  and  grasp  of 
Bonaparte,  into  which  they  had  been  pre- 
cipitated by  blind  and  incapable  counsels  at 
home. 

CORVO,  the  most  northerly  of  the  Aiore 
islands  in  the  Atlantic,  about  tour  leagues  in 
circumference,  with  a  small  port ;  and  con- 
taining about  500  inhabitants.  It  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  the  number  of 
crows  found  there  on  the  first  discovery.  Lon. 
31.  6  W.    Lat.  39.  42  X. 

CORVORANT.  In  ornithology.  See  Pe- 
LICANUf. 

Corvorant's-poot.    See  Strom  rub. 
COKL  NDUM,  in  mineralogy.    See  Ada- 

M  K  N  T I N  IS 

CORUS,  Omer,  Homer,  or  Chomer,  in 
the  Jewish  antiquities,  a  measure  containing 
10  baths,  or  75  gallons  and  5  pints,  as  a  mea- 
sure for  things  liquid,  and  32  pecks  and  one 
pint,  as  a  measure  for  things  dry. 

CORl  'SCANT,  a.  (corusco,  Latin.)  Glit- 
tering by  flashes  ;  flashing. 

CORUSCATION,  a  glittering  or  gleam  of 
light  issuing  from  any  thing.  It  is  chiefly 
used  for  the  electrical  fluid  when  rendered  vi- 
sible, as  in  a  flash  of  lightning,  &c.  There 
are  methods  of  producing  artificial  corusca- 
tions, or  sparkling  fiery  meteors,  which  will 
be  visible  not  only  in  the  dark  but  in  the  day- 
time. 

CORVUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  military 
engine,  or  rather  gallery,  moveable  at  pleasure 
by  means  of  pulleys  ;  chiefly  used  to  cover  the 
men  in  boarding  the  enemy's  ships.  An  ac- 
count of  the  construction  of  the  corvus  may 
be  found  in  Polybius's  History 

Corvus.  Crow.  In  zoology,  a  genus  of 
the  class  aves,  order  pices.  Bill  convex,  sharp- 
edged  ;  nostrils  covered  with  setaceous  recum- 
bent feathers;  tongue  cartilaginous,  bifid ;  feet 
walkers.  The  greater  part  of  this  tribe  are 
found  in  every  climate.  They  are  prolific, 
social,  clamorous  ;  build  in  trees,  and  lay  six 
eggs;  their  food  is  mixed  animal  and  vege- 
table ;  bill  with  a  small  tooth-like  process  on 
each  side  near  the  joint ;  middle  toe  joined  to 
the  outer  as  far  as  the  first  joint.  Forty-eight 
species,  scattered  over  the  globe.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  chief; 
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1.  C.  enrax  Raven,  of  which  there  are  the 
following  varieties: 

a.  Black  j  bark  blueish  black  ;  tail  roundish. 
S.  With  a  few  scattered  white  feathers. 
V.  Kuti rely  white. 

1.  Variegated  with  hlack  and  white. 
Inhabits  Kurope,  Siberia,  North  America 

as  far  as  New  Spain  :  two  feet  two  inches  long  ; 
feeds  on  carrion,  small  birds,  weak  lambs, dead 
sheep,  Cggs,  li  !•<•»,  herries,  and,  when  pressed 
by  hunt;*  r,  dried  shins  and  excrements;  is 
thievisli  and  noifcVi  and  may  Ik*  taught  to 
speak;  builds  in  high  trees  or  rocks;  eggs 
blueish  preen,  spotted  with  brown,  which  the 
male  sits  on  by  day  and  the  female  by  night  ; 
js  long  li\eil,"  and  has  an  exquisite  sense  of 
smell.  The  (Jreenlandera  eat  the  flesh,  make 
tlie  shin  into  garments,  tlie  wings  into  brushes, 
and  the  split-leathers  into  fishin<r  lines. 

2.  C.  roronc.  Carrion-crow.  Kntirely  black 
with  a  violet  blue  gloss;  tail  rounded  :  leathers 
pointed  at  tlie  ends.  Two  other  varieties  ;  one 
variegated  with  white  ;  the  other  entirely 
white.  Inhabits  Kurope,  Siberia,  North  Ame- 
rica^ New  (iuinea,  New  Holland,  and  Ma- 
deira; eighteen  inches  lung,  feeds  on  (anion, 
at:d  small  weak  animals;  alsu  on  fruit  and 
grain  ;  veiy  troublesome  to  corn  laud*;  builds 
lti  lofty  trees;  the  female  is  of  a  duller  co- 
lon r. 

3.  C.  frugile<.'iis.  Hook.  Hlack;  front  some- 
what cinereous ;  tail  roundish;  colour  mixed 
with  a  purplish  shade  ;  tail  above  with  a  dull 
preen  tinge.  Inhabits  Kurope  and  Western 
Siberia;  eighteen  inches  lung;  Hirs  abroad 
morning  and  evening  in  great  tlocks,  perches 
by  night  on  trees  in  vast  numbers,  and  builds 
in  larire  communities  called  rookeries  ;  is  very 
noisy  and  feeds  on  worms,  the  larva*  of  insects, 
particularly  beetles,  and  corn;  flesh  when 
young  very  good. 

4.  ('.  cornix.  Hooded  crow.  Dark  ash; 
bead,  throat,  wings  and  tail  black.  Inhabits 
Europe  and  Asia;  twenty-two  inches  long; 
migrates  in  winter  to  more  southerly  parts; 
feeds  on  almost  every  thing,  and  in  Sweden 
purges  the  lands  of  those  mvriads  of  lan a? 
which  annually  threaten  to  destroy  thcirentire 
hai  vests  of  fruits;  sits  with  its  face  towards 
tlie  wind;  eggs  blueish  green  with  blackish 
brown  spots. 

5.  C.  monedula.  .lack-daw.  The  varieties 
are  numerous : 

0.  Brown:  hind-head  hoary;  front,  wings 

and  tail  hlack. 
€.  White  collar  round  the  neck. 
/.  White  with  a  yellowish  bill, 

1.  Bright  black  :  eyes  surrounded  with  white 

dots. 

t.  Black  :  bill  and  legs  red. 

Wings  white;  bill  subcurved. 
I  Bill  forked. 

6.  Black:  hind-head  hoary. 

t *  Brownish  with  white  shoulders, 
Inhabits  Kurope  and  Western  Siberia — the 
variety  i  Persia  ;  feeds  on  insects,  grain  and 
seeds;  breeds  in  old  turrets  or  lofty  rocks  ;  is 
very  grcgai  ious,  easily  tamed  and  thievish: 
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eges  paler,  le<s,  and  not  so  much  spotted  as 
those  of  the  hooded  crow :  thirteen  inches  lone ; 
irids  white. 

t>.  C  glandarius.  Jar.  Wing  coverts  bhv 
with  transverse  black  and  white  lines  :  boiv 
pale  rusty  purple,  mixed  with  j»rrey.  Another 
variety  white  with  reddish  irids.  I  nhabits  the 
Woods  of  BurODC  and  Siberia  ;  thirteen  inches 
long  :  is  very  docile,  restless,  easily  tamed,  and 
taught  to  speak  :  forms  its  nest  of  small  stick* 
and  iihrous  roots;  lays  si\  eggs  of  the  si*?  of 
a  pigeon's,  dull  olive,  -.potted  with  pale  brown; 
collects  nuts  and  other  fruits,  and  bides  whit 
it  cannot  eat :  feeds  also  on  corn,  small  bink 
and  eg^s. 

7.  L  .  caryoratactcs.  Nut-cracker.  Brown 
dotted  with  white  ;  wings  ami  tail  black  ;  tail 
feathers  black  at  the  tip,  the  middle  ones  .is  if 
norn.  Inhabits  Kurope  and  Siberia :  thirteen 
inches  long;  lives  chiefly  in  pine  forests; 
collects  and  feeds  on  insects,  berries  and  nut*.. 

f.  I',  pica.     Magpie.    Kour  varieties; 

«.  Variegated  black  and  white;  tail  wedged. 

£.  Variegated  sooty  black  ami  white:  eyes 
red. 

y.  Body  longitudinally  streaked  with  black 

and  white. 
5.  Totally  white. 

Inhabits  Europe, North  America  and  Asia: 
about  eighteen  inches  long:  is  crafty,  resiles*, 
noisy,  quarrelsome  ;  and  may  be  easily  tamed 
ami  taught  to  imitate  tlie  human  voice  ;  builds 
in  trees  :  covers  its  nest  over  with  thorns 
leavinga  narrow  entrance;  very  destructive  to 
gardens  and  orchards  ;  egirs  greenish  with  nu- 
merous black  or  dusky  spots. 

!h  ('.  graculus.  Ked4rgged  crow.  Violet- 
blackish;  bill  and  le/s  red.  Inhabits  the  Alp, 
Norway,  Kngland,  Kgypt,  and  Persia:  sixteen 
inches  long;  is  restless,  clamorous,  voracious 
thievish, and  gregarious;  flies  in  acircle:  builds 
in  rocks  ami  feeds  on  juniper  berries  and  in- 
sects; is  much  pleased  with  glitter,  and  apt  to 
catch  up  bits  of  lighter!  slicks,  by  which  means 
mischief  is  often  produced  :  ej^gs  four  or  tire, 
while,  spotted  with  yellow. 

Colo  rs,  the  raven,  in  astronomy,  an  old 
southern  constellation.  It  consists  ot  ninestar* 
of  the  fust  six  magnitudes,  i.  e.  0.  0.  2.  '2.  2  H. 

COUYBANTKS,  in  antiquity,  priest*  of 
Cybele,  who  danced  and  capered  to  the  sound 
of  flutes  and  drums. 

(  OK  V  BANTICA,  a  festival  held  in  Krefe. 
in  memory  of  the  Cory  haute*,  tvho  educated 
Jupiter  when  he  was  concealed  in  that  island, 
from  his  father  Saturn,  who  would  ha*e  de- 
voured him. 

(  (>KV(  KI'.M.    See  Cork  rt  M. 
CoKYCCS,     whence     Corvcomachi », 
among  the  (Jreeks  a  kind  of  exercise  with  tin* 
hand-ball,  which  wassuspended  from  a  ceiling, 
and  made  to  swing. 

COKY'DALKS.  (from  «,*./,,  a  helmet.)  In 
botany.  The  twenty-eighth  order  in  Liiineu.*'* 
fragments  of  a  natural  method,  and  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  his  natural  orders. 

CO'HYl.rS.  In  botany,  (corytui,  den- 
ration  uncertain;  according  to  some,  tro" 
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Mpa,  a  walnut.)  The  hazel  tree.  In  botany,  a 
jrenus  of  the  class  monoecia,  order  polyandria. 
Male,  anient  with  three-cleft  scales  ;  corolless  ; 
cijrlit  stamens.  Female.  Calyx  bifid,  variously 
nit ;  corolless ;  3tyles  two;  nut  ovate,  smooth, 
one-relled  with  the  coriaceous  swelling  calyx. 
Three  species : 

1.  C.  avcllana,  possessing  two  varieties.  The 
one  the  common  hazel-nut,  found  wild  in  the 
woods  of  our  own  couutry,  with  ovate,  obtuse 
stipules  ;  rounded  heart-like,  pointed  leaves  ; 
hairy  branchlets.  The  other,  the  cultivated 
filbert  with  a  calyx  larger  than  the  ripe  nut. 
The  fruits  of  both  varieties  are  much  eaten  in 
England  :  they  are,  nevertheless,  hard  of  di- 
gestion, and  often  pass  the  bowels  very  little 
altered  ;  if,  however,  they  are  well  chewed, 
tliey  give  out  a  nutritious  oil.  An  oil  is 
also  obtained  from  the  wood  of  this  tree, 
which  is  efficacious  against  the  tooth-ach,  and 
is  said  to  kill  worms. 

2.  C.  rostrate.  A  native  of  North  Ame- 
rica; but  met  with  not  unfrequently  in  our 
nu  n  gardens  ;  with  lanceolate  stipules ;  ob- 
long, heart- like,  acute  leaves ;  glabrous  branch- 
lets  ;  calyx  of  the  fruit  beaked. 

3.  C.  colui  na.  Found  wild  about  Constan- 
tinople, with  linear,  acute,  stipules ;  roundish 
nuts. 

CORYMB,   (corymbus.)    In  botany,  a 
head  or  spike  of  distinct  flowers,  whilst  each 
flower  in  furnished  with  its  proper  petiole  (pe- 
duncle), in  an  elevated  proportional  situation. 
In  Lee's  Introduction  it  is  thus  expressed — 
"  C'orymbus  is  a  kind  of  spike,  the  flowers  of 
which  have  each  its  proper  pedicellus,  or  par- 
tial foot-stalk  raised  to  a  proportional  height." 
In  Rose's  Elements  it  stands  thus — 11  The 
corytnbus,  where  the  lesser  flower-stalks  of 
unequal   lengths  are  produced  along  the 
Common  peduncle  on  both  sides,  and  rise  to 
the  same  height,  so  as  to  form  a  flat  or  even 
sarfare  at  top." — Berkenhout  says,  11  Ltnucus 
makes  it  a  species  of  inflorescence,  in  which 
the  flowers  grow  in  clusters,  each  upon  a 
separate  pedunculus,  as  in  the  siliquose  plants 
in  general."— Rose's  explanation  is  the  most 
intelligible,  but  it  is  not  Linneus's. — There  is 
plainly  a  reference  to  the  spike  for  the  general 
similitude,  with  two  distinctions. —  I.  That 
t*ach  flower  is  not  sessile,  hut  on  its  proper 
pedicle.    2.  That  instead  of  the  flowers  being 
ranged  along  a  common  simple  peduncle  alter- 
nated, as  in  the  spike ;  each  pedicle  is  of  a 
length  proportioned  to  its  situation,  so  that  all 
the  flowers  form  nearly  a  flat  surface  at  top. — 
After  all,  the  meaning  of  the  term  will  be  best 
understood  by  attending  to  the  manner  of* 
flowering  in  tlie  plants  referred  to  by  Linneu*. 
Spinea  opulifolia.  ledum,  and  those  of  the 
siliquose  or  tetradynauiia  class.    A  corymb 
may     either  simple  or  compound.  C«>rymbus, 
in  Pliny,  signifies  a  cluster  of  ivy  berries— 
"  he dene  racetuus  in  orbem  circiimactus." 
Columella  puts  it  lor  the  bead  of  the  artichoke. 
"  I  lax-  inndo  purpureo  surgit  glomerata  co- 
rvinho." 
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It  is  a  Creek  word  (xogw^jf),  from  xe^f  a 
helmet,  and  that  from  x«f«  the  head. 

This  and  two  other  kinds  of  inflorescenre, 
namely,  the  cyme  and  umbel,  which  hear 
some  resemblance  to  each  other,  may  be  thus 
distinguished: 

1.  In  the  corymb,  the  peduncles  take  their 
rise  from  different  heights ;  but  the  lower  ones 
being  longer,  they  all  fot-m  nearly  an  even  sur- 
face at  top. 

2.  In  the  cyme,  the  peduncles  take  their 
rise  from  the  same  centre ;  but  the  subdi- 
visions arc  irregular. 

3.  In  the  umbel,  the  peduncles  take  their 
rise  from  the  same  centre,  and  the  whole  is 
disposed  with  a  striking  regularity. 

CORY'MBIATED.  a.  '(corymb***  Lat.) 
(iarnished  with  branches  of  berries. 

CORYM BIFERiS.  In  botany.  The  name 
of  one  of  Kay's  classes;  and  of  the  third  sub- 
division in  the  order  of  compound  flowers,  in 
Linneus*!  Natural  Arrangement. 

UORYMBI'FEROCS.  a.  (coryntbu*  and 
/cro,  Latin.)  Bearing  fruit  or  berries  in 
branches. 

CORYMBIUM,  in  antiquity,  an  ornament 
of  hair,  in  form  of  a  corymbus,  worn  by  the 
women. 

Cortmrium.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
class  pentandria,  order  mouogynia.  Calyx 
two-leaved,  prismatic  ;  corol  funnel  form,  su- 
perior; seed  solitary,  invested  with  wool. 
Four  species :  all  natives  of  Africa— three  of 
them  of  the  Cape. 

CORYXOCARPUS.  In  botany,  a  genus 
of  the  class  pentandria,  order  mouogynia. 
Calyx  five  leaved,  inferior :  corol  five  petal  led  ; 
nectaries  five  petal-form,  alternating  with  the 
petals,  with  a  gland  at  the  base;  nut  one- 
seeded,  clavate.  One  species  only;  a  native 
of  New  Zealand,  with  terminal,  sessile  pa- 
nicle ;  alternate  obovate  leaves. 

CORYPHA.  Fan-palm.  In  botany, a  genus 
of  the  class  hexamlria, order  mouogynia.  Calyx 
three-1  raved,  corol  three  Detailed:  berry  one- 
seed'-d  ;  seed  globular,  large  berry.  Two 
species;  natives  of  the  East  Indics  and  Mo- 
luccas. 

1.  C.  umhraculifera.    Umbrella-tree:  with 
pinnate  palmate  fronds,  with  a  thread  between 
the  segments  ;  spadix  erect,  the  stem  straight, 
and  as  tall  as  a  ship's  mast :  leaves  the  largest 
of  all  vegetables,  lining  able  to  cover  twenty 
men  :  each  when  dry  they  become  folded  like 
a  fan;  blossoms  yellow,  smelling  very  strongly. 
The  pith  of  the  trunk  is  beaten  into  a  kind  of 
flower,  and  baked  into  cakes.    The  plums  or 
fruit  have  a  pleasant  flavour,  and  are  much 
esteemed  by  the  natives.     The  leaves  also 
serve  tor  covering  their  houses,  aud  for  writing 
on  with  an  iron  style.    Most  of  the  books 
which  are  shown  in  Europe  for  the  Egyptian 
papyrus  are  made  from  the  leaven  of  this 
palm. 

2.  C.  rotund i  folia.  This  species  was  con- 
founded with  the  preceding  by  Linneus,  in  op- 
position to  Rumphius  himself,  who  thought 
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hi*  sarihus  distinct  from  the  coddapana  of 
iIm'  hoi  lus  malaharicu*. 

CORYPHiE.N  A.  In  zoology,  a  genus  of 
the  class  pisce*,  order  thoracica.  "Head  sloping 
suddenly  downwards ;  gill-membrane  with  five 
rays ;  dorsal  (in  as  loot;  as  the  bark.  Nineteen 
cies,  inhabit  nts  of  the  seas  ol  Kuropc,  At ia, 
ami  one  or  two  species  of  America.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  chief: 

1.  C.  hippuri*.  Sea-green,  spotted  with 
orange  ;  tail  forked  :  dorsal  fin  with  sixty  rays. 
Inhabits  the  .Mediterranean;  from  four  to 
live  feet  long ;  is  sometimes  erroneously  called 
tin-  dolphin;  very  swiit,  vigorous,  and  vora- 
cious, following  ships,  and  greedily  devouring* 
whatever  is  thrown  o\  erhoard.  W'  hen  alive  in 
the  water  it  has  a  fine  golden  splendour,  which 
vanishes  when  it  is  dead;  body  thick,  com- 
pressed, covered  with  thin  strongly  fixed 
scales ;  hack  blue,  belly  silvery ;  flesh  tole- 
rably good. 

2.  C.  brlifera.  Silvery-ash ;  dorsal  and  anal 
fins  very  large ;  ventral  very  small.  Inhabits 
the  southern  Indian  ocean;  body  small,  flat, 
thin,  eipially  tapei  ing  towards  the  tail :  cover- 
ed on  each  side  with  eleven  rows  of  large  thill 
scales,  finely  striate,  deeply  notched  at  the  top, 
and  arnud  at  the  base  with  a  short  recumbent 
spine. 

3.  C.  psittacus.  Parrot-fisb.  Lateral  line 
intercepted  ;  tins  with  longitudinal-colotired 
lines.  A  very  beautiful  lish,  inhabiting  the 
roast*  of  Carolina — but  which  soon  loses  its 
colours  on  death.  Head  finely  variegated ;  iris 
flame-colour,  surrounded  with  blue:  in  the 
middle  of  the  body  towards  the  back  a  purple 
rhombic  spot,  varied  with  green,  yellow,  and 
blue. 

CORYIMLKCS,  the  name  given  by  the 
ancient  <j  reeks  to  the  chief  conductor  of  the  r 
chorus,  who  beat  the  time.  \c. 

In  the  ancient  tragedy,  the  roryplneus  spoke 
for  all  the  rest,  whenever  the  (  horns  took  part 
in  the  action.  Coryphaeus  is  now  often  used 
lor  the  chief  of  an  opinion,  or  sect. 

CORYZA.    In  medicine,  (rorys'r, 
from  xtr-«,  the  head,  ami        to  boil).  An 
increased  discharge  of  mucus  from  the  no.<e. 
Sec  (   ir  \  II  i;  ii . 

^  CO  H  ZOLA,  an  island  in  the  gulpli  of 
Venice,  separated  from  I >almatia  by  a  narrow 
channel.    Lat.  43.  16  N.    Lon.  17!  0  E. 

COS,  in  geography.    Sn-  Coos. 

COSCIVoMANCY,  the  art  of  divination, 
by  means  of  a  sieve. 

The  word  comes  from  xmtkoo.,  cril*r«m%  a 
sieve;  and  u«.T'n,  divination. 

The  sieve  being  suspended,  after  rehearsing 
a  formula  of  words,  it  is  taken  between  two 
lingers  only ;  ami  the  names  of  the  parties  sus- 
pected, repeated:  he  at  whose  name  the  sieve 
turns,  trembles  or  shakes,  is  reputed  guilty  of 
the  evil  in  question. 

I  bis  uuisi  !„•  a  \  cry  ancient  pra<  ti<  e  :  Theo- 
c.iims,  in  bis  third  Idyllion,  mentions  a  woman 
very  skilful  in  it. 

roSR'CA.YI".  s.  (in  geometry.)   The  si- 


cant  of  an  arch,  which  is  the  complement  m 
another  to  ninety  degrees, 

COS  EX  AGE,  in  law.  a  writ  that  b*r% 
where  the  tresail,  that  is,  the  tritavus,  thr  U 
ther  of  the  hesail,  or  great  grandfather,  »  "  ; 
seised  in  fee  at  his  death  of  certain  land*  or  ir 
nements,  dies;  a  stranger  enter*,  and  .«hu  - 
then  shall  this  heir  hare  this  writ  of  ctwiw: 
the  form  of  which  see  in  FiU.  Nat,  Br.  U*\.  S2J. 

<  OSKNl.Mi,  in  law,  an  otf.  n.  e  u  !,.-r>- 
any  thing  is  done  deceitfully,  in  or  oat  of  at- 
tracts, which  cannot  be  fitly  termed  by  ut 
especial  name.    In  the  civil  law  it  is  cJ.r, 
atcllionatu*.    See  Stbllionatb. 

COSENZA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Italy,  h 
is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  is  defend*.!  Irj 
a  strong  castle.  It  is  105  miles  S.B.  of  Xapki 
Lat.  M.  •_»<»  \.    J.on.  hi.  -JO  K. 

C(  >SH,  in  agricultuie.    See  IN.d. 

(  OSHK'KIXti,  in  the  feudal  r.^to  :> 
kind  of  right  of  the  lords  to  lie,  and  feast  thru- 
selves,  ami  their  followers,  at  their  ten  . - 
houses. 

CO'SIER.  .v.  (from  eow.ver,  old  French. 
sew.)  A  botcher  (Shakgpearc). 

CO'SIXK.  s.  (in  geometry.)  The  right  v 
of  an  arch,  which  is  the  complement  >i  i. 
other  to  ninety  degrees. 

CO'SMEA.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  d*» 
syngcuesia,  order  poly  garni  a  fntstrane*.  Re- 
ceptacle chaffy ;  seeds  four-sided,  with  a  t»»«* 
four-awned  crown  ;  calyx  double,  ouch  ><:  tW» 
of  one  eight-parted  leaf.  Three  species— *i!> 
ii  « t i \ » •  >  of  Mexico. 

COSMETIC,  a.  Having  tir 

power  of  improving  beauty  ;  beautifying. 

COSMETICS.  (ro*/nefira,  m«7**t»m  I  »*••« 
X9?f**v%  to  beautify.)  Washes,  or  any  lo- 
cations that  preserve  the  beauty  and  summO.* 
ness  of  the  skin.    See  Water. 

CO'SMICAL.  a.  (^•c.)  I-  Rebifis 
to  the  world.  2.  An  astronomical  tens  «• 
pressing  a  poetical  rising  or  setting  of  a  stir 
Thus,  when  a  fixed  star  rises  cosuiirally,  a 
rises  with  the  sun  :  when  it  sets  cosmicdlv.  i 
sets  when  the  sun  rises. 

COSMO'iULNY.  $.  and  yi*i.)  TV 

rise  or  birth  of  the  world ;  the  creation. 

C<  JSMO'tiRA PHER,  #.  (*^,- and  wif-  » 
One  who  writes  a  general  description  ot  • 
world,  (Itrotcn) 

COSMOGRAPH1CAL.  a.  (from 
graphy.")  Relating  to  the  general  descri;^* 
of  the  world. 

COSMOGRA'PHICALLY.  «</.  Inaau. 
ner  relating  to  coMiiographv  (/Irw***) 

COSMOGRAPHY.  ♦  (.o*^  and 
The  science  of  the  general  system  or  anVrUi^ 
of  the  world.    It  comprises  astronomy  *»J 
geography. 

(  OSMO'LAUE.  t.  (from  morU: 
and  kapFxTx*  I  take.)  An  ancient  i««trs*r«<' 
serving  to  measure  distances,  both  crlr^tuJ  *>J 
terrestrial. 

COSMOLOGY,  (from  at«fts*t  world :  **J 
xo/o;,  discourse.)  The  science  of  the  »on«  «» 
general.  This  Wolfius  calls  general,  or  trai»- 
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cendcntal  cosmology,  and  lias  written  a  treatise 
on  the  subject,  wherein  he  endeavours  toexplain 
how  tl»e  world  arises  from  simple  substances. 

COSMOPOLITAN.    COSMOPOLITE.  «. 
and  n«x/Tnf.)    A  citizen  of  the  world  ; 
one  who  is  at  home  in  every  place. 

COSS,  a  measure  of  length  used  in  II  in- 
(luston,  of  which  about  10  go  to  a  degree  on 
the  meridian. 

COM  (Rule  of),  in  mathematics.  See  the 
history  of  Algebra. 

COSSACKS,  a  people  inhabiting  the  con- 
fines of  Poland,  Russia,  Tartary,  and  Turkey. 
They  are  divided  into  Kosakki-sa-Parovi,  the 
Kosakki-Donski,  and  the  Uralian  Cossacks. 
These  people  ;i re  large  and  well  made,  ha\e 
blue  eyes,  brown  hair,  and  aquiline  noses; 
the  women  are  handsome,  well  shaped,  and 
romplaisant  to  strangers.  The  Uralian  Cos- 
sacks  dwell  in  villages,  along  the  banks  of  the 
Ural,  and  their  chief  town  is  Uralsk.  They 
profess  the  (Jreek  religion ;  but  there  is  a  kind 
of  dissenters  from  the  established  religion, 
whom  the  Russians  called  Koskolniki,  01* 
Separatists,  and  who  style  themselves  Staro- 
vmki,  or  Old  Believers.  They  consider 
the  service  of  the  established  church  as  pro- 
fane  and  sacrilegious,  and  have  their  own 
priests  and  ceremonies.  The  Uralian  Cos- 
sacks are  all  enthusiastics  for  the  ancient  ritual, 
and  prize  their  beards  almost  equal  to  their 
lives.  The  country  which  the  Kosakki-sa- 
Parori  inhabit  is  called  the  Ukraine,  and  their 
tonus  are  built  of  wood,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Russians.  The  Kosakki-Donski  dwell  on  both 
sides  of  the  [Ion  ;  are  under  the  protection  of 
Russia,  and  profess  the  same  religion. 

COSSART  LA. MB,  or  Cosset,  in  rural 
economy,  a  lamb  which,  having  lost  its  dam, 
is  brought  up  by  hand. 

COSSMihXA.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
class  hexaudria,  order  monogynia.  Calyx  in- 
ferior, five-parted  ;  corol  four  or  live  petal  led  ; 
capsule  three-celled,  opening  at  top  ;  the  cells 
about  three  seeded.  Two  species — natives  of 
the  isle  of  Bourbon  and  the  Mauritius. 

COSSUS.  A  tribe  of  the  genus  phalrena 
of  lepidopterous  insects.    See  Ph  a  LjBNA. 

COSSiPH  US,  in  the  Fabrician  system  of 
entomology,  a  tribe  of  the  coleopterous  genus 
kunpvris.    See  Lamptms. 

COST.  *.  (W,  Dutch.)  I.  The  price  of 
any  thing.  2.  Sumptuonsness ;  luxury  (//*«/- 
ler).  3.  Charge ;  expence  (Crashaw).  4. 
Loss;  fine;  detriment  (Knolles). 

To  Cost.  v.  n.  (couster,  French.)  To  he 
bought  for,  to  be  bad  at  a  price  (Dryden). 

COS  TA.  (cotta,  a  cuttodiendo  ;  because  the 
ribs  surround  and  defend  the  vital  parts.)  A 
rib.  The  ribs  are  fotir-and-tweuty  in  number, 
twelve  on  each  side  of  the  thorax. 

Costa  Rica,  a  piovince  of  New  Spain, 
bounded  on  the  X.  K.  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
<»ii  the  S.  W.  by  the  Pacific  ocean, on  theX.W. 
by  .Nicaragua,  and  on  the  S.S.F.  by  Ver.igua. 
.New  Carlhage  is  the  capital. 

CO'STAL  a.  (coata,  Latin,  a  rib.)  Belong- 
ing to  the  ribs  (Brown). 


COSTARD,  m.  (from  rotter,  a  head.)  I. 
A  head  (Shakspearc).  2.  An  apple  round 
and  hulky  like  the  head  (Burton). 

COST  ATE  LEAF.  In  botany,  (folium 
rostatum.)  A  ribbed-leaf  as  in  echites  siphi- 
litica. 

COSTE  (Peter),  a  learned  French  protec- 
tant, who  translated  into  French,  Locke  on 
the  Human  Understanding,  on  the  Reason- 
ableness of  Christianity,  and  Newton's  Optics. 
He  also  wrote  the  Life  of  the  great  Comic, 
and  other  works,    lie  died  at  Paris  iu  17^7. 

COSTIVE.  a.(eottipit  French.)  I.  Bound 
in  the  body  ;  having  the  excretions  obstructed 
(Prior).  2.  Close  ;  impermeable  (Mortimrr). 

COSTIVENESS.  The  state  of  the  body 
iu  which  excretion  is  obstructed.  See  Con- 
stipation. 

In  many  families,  costiveness  is  hereditary. 
1 1  may  also  arise  from  a  debilitated  state  of 
the  intestinal  canal,  occasioned  by  diseases, 
but  more  frequently  from  the  habitual  use  of 
lean  meat,  game,  red-port  wine,  strong  malt 
liquors,  and  similar  articles  of  food  and  drink. 
From  whatever  cause  it  may  originate,  conti- 
nual exercise  iu  the  open  air,  and  abstinence 
from  heating  or  intoxicating  liquors,  will  be 
found  very  beneficial. 

In  those  cases,  however,  where  inveterate 
costiveness  has  once  taken  place,  and  the  usual 
simple  remedies  have  proved  abortive,  carbon, 
or  charcoal  (divested  of  its  oxygen  by  heat), 
has  been  administered  with  uncommon  suc- 
cess. Nor  has  it  iu  any  instance  failed  to  pro- 
cure the  desired  relief;  though  its  operation 
has  sometimes  been  rather  too  violent :  to  ob- 
viate this  inconvenience,  we  would  recommend 
three  drams  of  carbon  finely  levigated,  to  be 
mixed  with  three  ounces  of  "lenitive  electuary, 
and  two  drams  of  carbonate  of  soda.  Of  this 
mixture,  from  half  an  ounce  to  one,  and  even 
two  ounces,  may  be  taken  twice,  thrice,  or 
oftener,  iu  the  course  of  the  day,  as  circum- 
stances may  require. 

COSTLINESS.  *.  (from  cost  I,/.)  Sump- 
tuousness  ;  expeusiveness  (Glnnvillc). 

COSTLY,  a.  (from  cost.)  Sumptuous; 
expensive  ;  of  a  high  price  (JJruden). 

COSTMARY,  in  botany.  'Sec  Tanace- 

TUM. 

COSTREL.  $.  A  bottle. 

COSTUME,  a  rule  or  precept  in  painting, 
by  which  the  artist  is  enjoined  to  make  every 
person  and  thing  sustain  its  proper  character, 
and  not  only  observe  the  story,  butthe  circum- 
stances, the  scene  of  action,  the  countiy  or 
place,  and  take  care  that  the  habits,  arms, 
manners,  proportions,  and  the  like,  exactly 
correspond. 

Commonly  the  term  is  restricted  to  the  gar- 
ments, robes,  &c  of  a  people:  thus,  the  seve- 
ral peculiarities  in  the  dresses  of  doctors,  mas- 
ters of  arts,  bachelors,  undergraduates,  fctc. 
constitute  what  is  usually  called  the  costume 
of  a  university.  Those  antiquaries  who  have 
treated  of  the  ancient  Irish  costume  should 
have  consulted  the  old  French  satirist,  the 
sicur  d'Auvrav,  in  whose  work,  entitled  the 
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Kamput  dcs  Mu^'s  on  llccueil  ile  toutes  Irs 
Sat  y  res.  Yailthes,  Mar  .trades,  Jvc.  (Koucn, 
duod.  Hi •_!.'>),  among  many  o»her  curious  pass- 
ages, arc  the  following  allusions  t(»  the  man- 
tles of  the  line  or  unoriginal  Hibernians  : 

"  lljugfeo-t  a  To  il  ct  an  pas 

Ces  lilies  il'atiioreux  appas, 

Cornice  h  s  Laquais  anx  mandilles, 

Anx  manti  s  !es  vrays  Irelandois, 

Anx  chape  mx  longs  les  Alhanois, 

El  Ira  Espagnols  anx  roupilles."— p.  .'{21. 

"  Cn  chapelet  pour  avoir  honne  grace, 
I'n  pcHsson,  an  capot  d'lrlandois,"  &c. — 

p.  m. 

On  the  subject  of  onr  ohl  Bullish  dresses, 
one  of  the  nio!4t  curious  passages  we  recollect 
is  to  he  found  in  a  work  where  few  readers 
would  expect  it — Puller's  Pisgah-Sight  of 
Palestine:  folio,  l("<r»*J;  hook  iv.  eh.  l».  Speak- 
ing1 of  the  various  habits  and  ornaments  of  the 
Jew*,  he  notices  the  changes  they  underwent, 
and  in  a  digression.  says,  "For  instance,  it 
would  pose  a  (food  antiouary  to  describe  the 
exact  fashion  of  harlots,  nhs,  haketons,  p;t|. 
lorb,  taliards,  court  pies,  cheves ailes,  and  -ri  j>- 
sers :  barbarous  names  which  may  seem  to 
carry  a  spell  or  eon  juration  in  the  mention  of 
them.  Vet  all  these  were  kinds  of  garments 
commonly  nsed  in  Km: land,  some  four  hun- 
dted  years  ago.  Yea,  pride,  playing'  in  all 
ages  upon  conceited  opinions  of  decency,  hath 
infinitely  varied  the  fashion  of  all  apparel; 
custome  of  our  ancestors  appearing;  antiek  to 
ns,  as  onr  fashion  (perchance)  will  seem  in- 
credible to  posterity.  V.'ho  would  believe 
that  ever  onr  English,  some  four  hundred 
vearrs  since,  wore  shoes  snouted  and  picked 
none  than  a  finder  long,  crooking  upwards 
(called  ciackowes),  resembling*  the  devil's 
clawes,  which  were  fastened  to  the  knees  with 
chains  of  ffold  and  silver?  Or,  that  about  the 
reign  of  king  Henry  the  Fifth,  men  g  rew  so 
excessive  in  that  kind,  that  it  was  fain  to  he 
ordered  bv  proclamation,  that  none  should 
wear  their  shoes  broader  at  the  toes  than  six 
inches  ;" 

Some  entertaining  particulars  on  this  suh- 
ject  niav  he  read  in  Malcolm's  Anecdotes  of 
t he  Fifteenth  Century,  pp.  127 — VA'2. 

COSTCS.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
and  order  monandria,  moilOi! V«ia.  Calyx 
t luce-cleft,  gihhous  ;  corol,  three-parted,  rin- 
Sfrnt :  nectary  two-lipped,  the  lower  very  large, 
and  till"  e  lohed.    'I  lin  e  species  : 

1.  ('.  Arahicns.  Arabian  rostus,  hut  also 
common  to  India.  Leaves  glabrous  on  each 
side;  spike  few-liowered,  the  scales  folia  ceous 
at  the  tip,  the  topmost  fastigiate.  The  root 
of  tbe  tree  possesses  hitter  and  aromatic  vir- 
tues, and  is  considered  as  a  good  stomachic, 
in  maiiy  dispensatories  W  is  civon  under  the 
name  of  co-Ms  dulcis. 

2.  ('  spii-.tlus,  A  ho  a  native  of  India  ;  dis- 
tim.'oishcd  from  c.  Arabirtis  by  having  iis 
•pike  ntaiiy-llowerctl,  sub-ovate  imbricate, 
wi'h  ovate,  simple  :e.ilc, 

>.  C.  s|nm iv^u.%    Also  an  Indian  plant,  and 


deriving  its  specific  name  from  it*  Wjutr.  I 
leaves  are  silky  beneath  ;  p«-tall  flntauW 

CO  T,  ("on:,  Coat.  At  the  rod  ol  tr«  1 
names  ©f  places,  from  the  .Saxon  cot,acotL<(  ; 
(Gibson). 

t  o  r.  s.  (cot,  Saxon.)  A  vuall  h>\-  > 
cottage;  a  hut;  a  mean  habitation  (fYtfu). 

Cot.  *.  An  abridgment  ol  fotattn, 

UOTA'XUBXT.  *.  (In  geometry.)  TV 
tangent  of  an  arch,  which  is  the  cunplw 
of  another  to  ninety  degrees,  or  to  a  qtulrj'. 

COTI  ICS,  a  strong  town  of  Itfrnn  r, 
Lower  Cusat-a,  subject  to  the  kintr.tf  Pre-; 
hat.  51.  36  N,    Con.  II.  12  E 

7'oCOTE.  ".a.  To  leave  behind  ('  v 
man). 

Cotk  n'oa.  a  department  of  Frtntt,  ob- 
taining part  of  the  late  province  of  llurg  *  '■'[ 
Dijon  is  the  capital. 

COTES  hr  N'OKD  (North  «wf\  * 
part  men  t  of),  one  of  the  new  fl,iriswi«i' 
France,  bounded  on  the  nortii  hy  the rr: 
channel,  on  the  east  by  the  departine nt  >•' " 
Hie  and  Villainc,  on  the  south  hythitUH 
hihan,  and  on  west  by  that  of  Pinistffw  i 
the  sea,  forming  a  part  of  what  was  W* 
called  Bretagne  :  about  sixty-five  miles  foi 
east  to  west,  from  twenty-seven  to  f^r-*-e*- 
from   north  to  south.  "  .St.  Brieuc  :>  ^ 
capital. 

COTELERIL'S  (John  Baptist),  a  karri 
Frenchman,  and  professor  of  (in-ck  at  Pi" 
He  was  horn  at  Xismes  in  162/,  anJ  Ho- 
noured with  the  degree  of  M.A.  at  tbr  arf  * 
1<>,  in  consideration  of  bis  uncommon  tato 
In  1649  he  became  a  member  of  the  Sort** 
Ih-  applied  himse  If  chiefly  to  the(irrf>> 
t hers,  and  published  the  works  of  thjse  * 
lived  in  the  apostolic  age,  in  2  to!*.  W* 
HS72.    1  n  |t>75  appeared  the  first  voIwh 
t  J  reek  work,  entitled,  Monumrnta  Ec." 
tirecie  ;  but  he  did  not  live  to  fbi*b  iU^'f 
carried  off  by  an  inflammatory  il>**">!^ 

COTE'MPOKARY.  «.  (<''■*  «6  Mr* 
hat.)  Living  at  the  same  time ;  corf a* * 
(LoeXrV. 

CO  I  CUE  LLCS,  in  ancient  r.i>tmrv 
vile  tenant,  who  held  in  mere  rilbBH?;" 
wbose  jMTSon,  issue,  and  go»nl>  «vrr  >'  1 
lord's  ifisposil. 

COTE U IE,    a   term  adopted  hm 
French  trading-  associalinm  or  parttrt*" 
«  here  each  person  advance*  lii> «|'Jt>ta 
and  receives  bis  proportion  of  ffaia 
u<-d  to  signify  a  (dub  of  ladies, 

UOTES  (Ko-er),  an  emincal  * 
tlieiiiatictan,  bom  in  1' '»*'-'.  at  W**  , 
Ijeiceatersliire.    After  rcceivinir  a"  ^' ' 
preparatory  education  be  wasrrtao^: 
utty  college,  Cambridge;  of  ' 
was  chosen  fellow.    I  le  was  at  tbc  «f 
tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  marquis  of  n** 
which  family  he  was  allied.  Tb**#l* 
was  chosen  Vlumian  proft  *sor  ot  "f^  . 
and  experimental  philosophy,  an^„ u 
year  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  #' . 

ordained,  and  published  a  iww  c,i,H,n  J 
Isaac  Newton's  I'rir.cipi..,  withaku^ 
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statical  ami  Pneumatical  Lectures,  in  English,  FC,  &e.  or  PH»,  PC*,  PD»,  &c.    Wc  haw 

wbich_were  published  also  by  Dr.  Smith,  in  in  this  individual  example  PAsa^r,  whicl 

bvo.  1737,  and  are  held  in  great  estimation.  is  the  first  divisor  sought  of  aa — x\    The  an 

So  high  an  opinion  had  sir  Isaac  Newton  of  AC  being  7-°,  its  sine  Ce  is  given  as  Ifell  a: 


COT  COT 

face.    He  died  in  17U>,  and  was  buried  in  the  ferenec  into  10  equal  parts,  and  the  point  P 

chapel  of  Trinity  college.    Mr.  Cotes  left  be-  bein«  within  the  circle,  then 

hind  him  some  very  ingenious,  and  indeed  ad-  will  OA3 -j-OP*  =.  liPx  DPxFPxHPx  KP 

Durable  tracts,  part  of  which,  w  ith  the  Logo-  and  OAa  —  OP*«A  Px  Cl»x  EPX  <iPx  I  P. 

inetria,  were  published  in  17:22,  by  Or.  Robert  In  like  manner,  if  h  n \n*  divided  the 

Smith,  his  cousin  and  successor  in  his  proles-  circumference  into  \  >  equal  parts"*,  then  will 

sor>hip,  afterwards  master  of  Trinity  college,  OA"  +  OPa  =  BP  x  DP  *  KP  x  IIP  x  KPx  MP 

under  the  title  of   Harmonia  Mcnsurarum,  OA°_OP«  =»  AP  x  CP  x  EP  x  GP  x  IP  x  LP. 

which  contains  a  number  of  very  ingenious  C*r,  to  be  a  little  more  particular,  in  the  case 

and  learned  works.    Me  wrote  also  a  Com-  where  /i=f> ;    here  supposing  OA=a,  and 

f endium  of  Arithmetic ;  of  the  Resolution  of  OP=x,  since  the  circle  is  div  ided  into  ten 

Jquations;  of  Dioprries ;  and  of  the  Nature  equal  parts,  we  shall  know  the  sines  and  co- 

of  Curves     Besides  these  pieces,  he  drew  up,  sines  of  each  of  the  arcs,  as  A  B,  AC,  AD,  fcc. 

in  the  time  of  his  lectures,  a  course  of  Hydro-  and  shall  obtain  the  expressions  of  PA,  Pit, 

statical  and  Pneumatical  Lectures,  in  English,  PC,  &c.  or  PH»,  PC»,  PD«,  &c.    We  have. 

which 
arc 
.  .1  as 

our  author's  genius,  that  he  used  to  say,  41  If  its  cosine  ()c,  and  consequently  Pr  will  he 
Cotes  had  lived  we  had  known  something."  — 001.  T2n.  Therefore  PC^Ce*  +  x* — 2x 
Mr.  Coles's  preface  to  the  Principia  has,  de-  72°  + cos.  a72°.  Hut  the  squares  of  anv 
servedly,  obtained  him  much  celebrity:  it  is  sine  ami  its  corresponding  cosine  are  together 
written  with  great  eloquence  and  force*  and  in  e*|«»al  to  the  square  of  the  radius  ;  so  that  the 
the  main  ably  refutes  the  objections  of  the  expression  becomes  transformed  into  this, 
Cartesians  and  other  philosophers  against  the  PCa  =  «a —  2x  cos.  72°  +  xa.  In  like  man- 
Newtonian  philosophy.  Hut  it  has  been  too  ner,  we  shall  have  PR  =«a_p>x  COs>  H  Jo  + 
hastily  concluded,  particularly  on  the  con-  ;  but  cos.  UJ°=—  cos.  3G«,  which  will 
tinent,  that  this  preface  was  composed  under  give  PE8=tfB — 2x  cos  3f>°  +  xa.  The  three 
Newton's  inspection,  ami  received  his  entire  factors  of  a  — x*  are,  therefore,  a— x,  «a — 2x 
approbation  ;  this  was  not  the  case :  Newton  eos.  72° +  x2,  and  «*—  2*  cos.  3r>w+xa.  Of 
himself  informs  us  in  the  preface  to  Comm.  these  the  two  latter  are  manifestly  quadratic; 
Epistol.  44  Quae  nova?  Principiorum  editioni  but  they  cannot  be  divided  into  any  other 

firaemissa  sunt,  Newtonus  non  vidit  autequam  than  imaginary  simple  factors:  for,  on  resolv- 

iber  in  lucem  prodiit;"  and  it  is  pretty  certain  ing  this  equation  xa — 2x  cos  -fa2,  we 

tliat  he  was  far  from  satisfied  with  many  parts  shall  find  it  to  become  finally,  x — cos  = 

of  this  preface,  and  that  he  once  intende'd  pub-    y  (eos  — «») ;  which  is  always  an  iraa- 

lishing  auother  edition  of  his  work  without  it:  ginary  expression,  whatever  be  the  arc  whose 

but  the  death  of  Mr.  Cotes  induced  him  to  cosine  enters  it,  because  the  cosine  is  always 

change  his  intention  ;  he  suffered  the  preface  less  than  a  the  radius.    From  this  example 

to  be  published  with  the  3d  edition  of  the  our  readers  will  see  the  method  of  applying 

Principia,  out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  his  the  theorem  to  other  cases, 

deceased  friend ;  and,  that  no  opinion  might  This  theorem  may  be  deduced  from  Vieta's 

be  attributed  to  himself,  on  this  account,  which  theory  of  angular  sections,  in  which  we  have, 

he  never  held,  he  excellently  explains  his  own  as  is  well  known, 

riews  and  method  of  philosophising  in  the  when,  cos.  Ix  =  i 

Phil.  Trans.  No. 3 12.  cos.1 

COTBSIAN  THEOREM,  in  the  higher 

geometry,  an  appellation  distinguishing  aii  ele-  « '<•>. 

gant  property  of  the  circle  discovered  by  Mr.  cos. 

Cotes,  and  of  great  use  in  the  integration  of  Or  generally, 

differentials  by  rational  fractions.    The  theo-  '                   m  or 

rem  is  this:  2  cos.  ntx  =  ('2p)  _  m(*p)m~~  +  wP"-3) 

If  the  factors  of  the  binomial  a»  +  X"  be  2 

required,  the  index  n  being  an  integer  mimbcr.  («P)        -  ?Cm~fi (2p)m~*  +  tee. 

2VPL  ^Z^^t^^.  F"  -W*  *~  *— -  by  2,  and  sup- 

conference  into  as  many  equal  parts  as  there  p°«ng  P  =  y  +  - ,  thev  w  ill  reduce  to  this 
are  units  in  2ft,  at  the  points  A,  H,  C,  D,  &c. 

then  n  the  radius,  produced  if  necessary,  take  sm,p'1'  f°r"' 

**?jr.*fmnf  fromthe  point ■  1\  toallthe'points  2  cos  I  r  =  1/  +  L 

of  division  in  the  circumference,  draw  the  lines  y  ' 

PA,  PH,  PC,  fiec.  so  shall  these  lines  taken  al-  a       a        _  *l 

ternately  be  the  factors  sought :  viz.  1  cos-  2x  =  ,J   +  -  • 

PKxPDxPl  ,  &c.  =a»-f-x»,  9\ 

and  PAxPCxPE,  &c.  =  a»>5x",  viz.  q*—x*  2  cos.  3.r=  t/a  + 

or  x  -«»,  according  as  the  puint  P  is  within  !/*' 

or  without  the  circle  g\m  no  1 

For  instance,  if  „  =  5,  divide  the  circunv  '  "  l'°S-  "'x  =  r  +  p 


s.  lx=p  -v 
s.2x=  2^.-1  I 
s.  3x=4p  — 3p  V 
n.  4x=  h/>  —S;^  +  1  i 
s.  nx  =  1  b>»  —  2(l/>  +  bp ) 
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A  theorem  n'luch  is  equivalent  to  ('otto's, 
and  is  at  tin-  same  time  a  branch  of  a  more 
universal  theorem  triven  hy  Dcmoivrc  in  the 
Phil.  Trans,  for  1722.  Tin-  reader^nav  farther 
consult  mi  the  subject  of  tin*  C.Uesian  theo- 
mn,  and  its  applications,  Dr.  lYmberion*s 
Kpist.  ill-  (Jotesri  invent!*,  Dr.  Smith's  Then, 
rcmata  I .ogometi  ica ami  'I'ri ti"<»in>ii>«*ti ica,  added 
tu  Cotes'*  Harm.  Mens,  pa.  Ill;  Dcnndvrc 
Misccl.  A n;i|y t.  p;i.  17:  Waring's  Letter  t>» 
Dr.  Powell,  pa.  .'!!>;  Simmon's  K>»ays  pa. 

ami  Lagrange,  la-con  sur  le  Calcul  des 
Konctinns,  pa.  I  13, 

(  OTF.SWOLD,  a  hilly  plain,  with  several 
sheep-cotes,  ami  sheep  feeding.  I'  conies  from 
the.  Saxon  mtr.  a  cottage;  and  wold,  .1  place 
ivhere  there  tin  wood.  It  is  generally  ap- 
plied, hy  us,  to  a  Ions  tract  of  high  ground  in 
tin"  east  patt  of  HlouccsfertJiirc. 

(Ol  III  KM  S,  liuskin,  a  very  high  si  

or  patten  raised  on  soles  of  cork,  worn  hy  the 
ancient  actors  in  tragedy  to  make  them  appear 
taller  ami  more  like  the  heroes  they  repre- 
sented, 

UOTIt  I  LA,  in  thn  natural  history  of  the 
ancients  the  won!  hy  which  the  Komans  ex- 
pressed  the  -"  »  i  of  the  (ireeks  ;  a  stone  of  very 
great  hardness,  brought  from  Armenia,  ami 
used  on  many  occasions;  one  of  which  was 
the  working  on  sm  h  of  the  hauler  stones  as- 
iron  instruments  would  not  touch. 

COTILLON,  a  lively,  brisk  dame,  gene- 
rally written  in  the  rime  of  §.  The  term  ori- 
ginally *- i it  1  j  lies  ;in  nadrr  nettirottf, 

(U'  |  L.\.M>.  sr.  (cat  and  luwl. )  Land  ap- 
pendant  to  a  cottage. 

CU'  K^M  T.A  .V  (probably  from  ro<y/<///, 
French.)  A  man  who  busies  himself  with 
women's  affairs  (jiddiaon), 

COTT,  in  naval  alfairs,  a  parlirnlar  sort  of 
hed -frame,  suspended  from  the  beams  of  ;» 
ship  for  the  officers  to  sleep  ill  It  is  made  of 
canvas,  sewed  in  the  form  of  a  chest,  ahont  six 
feet  long,  one  foot  deep,  and  two  or  three 
wide,  ami  is  extended  hy  a  square  wooden 
frame  with  a  canvas  holtom,  on  which  the  hed 
or  mat  trass  is  laid.  It  is  reckoned  much  more 
c  iiiveniental  sea  than  either  the  hammocks  or 
fixed  cabins.  The  name  is  now  often  yiven 
to  su  ing-cradh'*-  for  ehihlrcn. 

C'O'TTAtiK.  x.  (from  cot.)  A  hilt  :  a  mean 
habitation  j  ;i  little  house  (f'o/ir). 

(  i>ri.ii;i:.  in  law,  a  little  house  for  habi- 
tation, without  lands  helongiug  to  it.  stat. 
IKdw,  I.  Hut  by  u  later  statute,  ,'!l  KU/.  r.J. 
no  man  may  build  a  cottage  unless  he  lays  four 
acres  of  land  to  it,  except  in  cities  or  market* 
towns,  or  within  a  mile  of  the  sea.  or  for  the 
habitation  ot  miners,  sailors,  foresters,  shep- 
herds, t\r.  ;  excepting  also  cottages  erected  hv 
justice. sot  the  peace  tor  po.ir  impotent  persons. 
The  ;ilio\  e  lour  ai  res  of  land  must  he  freehold, 

and  laud  of  inheritance;  copyhold,  or  base 
for  years,  are  not  sulfieienl  tenure  hy  I  he  sin. 
lute. 

COTTAURR.  ((rum  rntttigc.)  I.  One 
w!io  live*  in  1  but  t%t  cottage  (Su-i/n.   -2.  Dm 


who  lives  on  the  common,  without  paying  rent 
(Huron), 

C'O'TTIKR.  s.  (from  rut.)    One  who  in 
habits  a  cot. 
(O'iTOX.  g.  (cottone,  Ital.  rotton,  Fr.) 

1.  The  down  of  the  cotton  tree  (ff'isi man). 

2.  Cloth  made  of  cotton. 

Cotton,  in  botany.    See  Dossyimim. 
(  01  ion  LAVENDER.     See  SaNTOLIXa. 

Cotton  it. ki:  silk.    See  Bomb  ax, 

CoTTo.n  GRASS.     See  ERtRPHORI'M. 

CoTIon  THISTLE.    See  ONOl'OR in  M. 

Cotton  WEED.     See  Pi  LA  AO. 

V<*  IVTTON.  V.  m.  I.  To  rise  with  a  nap 
2.  To  cement  j  to  unite  with  (S«-tf't). 

Cotton,  in  commerce,  is  the  produce  of  the 
gossypiuni  herhaceuni,  a  plant  about  the  size 
of  a  currant  hush,  a  native  ot  the  torrid-Zone, 
though  it  is  produced  in  parts  of  Turkey,  a» 
far  as  |.j°  of  mo  th  latitude. 

Cotton  is  separated  from  the  seeds  of  tin- 
plant  by  a  mi'l,  and  then  spun  and  prepared 
for  all  sorts  of  line  work,  as  stocking's  waist* 
coats,  ipliUs,  &C.  Calico  and  muslin  are  like- 
w  ise  made  of  cotton,  and  sometimes  it  is  mixed 
with  wool,  sometimes  with  silk,  and  even  wita 
gold  itself.  The  finest  sorl  comes  from  Hen- 
gal  and  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  Cotton 
makes  a  \  cry  considerable  article  in  commerce, 
and  is  distinguished  into  cotton-wool  and  cet« 
ton-thread.  The  tirst  is  brought  mostly  from 
the  West  India  i>lauds,  and  Smyrna:  tlir 
most  esteemed  i>  white,  long,  and  soft.  Those 
who  huv  it  in  bales  should  see  that  it  ha* 
not  been  wet,  moisture  being  very  prejudiiid 
to  it. 

Of  cotton-thread,  that  of  Damas,  called 
cotton  il'ounce,  and  that  of  Jerusalem,  called 
ha/as,  have  been  the  most  esteemed;  as  ab«i 

that  of  the  West  India  islands.    Hut  nritn  the 

help  of  the  machines  now  in  general  use  in 
Uritain,  we  are  able  to  spin  it  of  almost  any 
decree  of  linenesl.  Cotton  of  Si  am  is  a  kitel 
of  silky  cotton  in  the  Antilles,  so  called  lo- 
calise the  grain  was  brought  from  Siam.  It  U 
of  an  extraordinary  fineness,  even  surpassing 
silk  in  softness.  They  make  hose  of  it  there, 
preferable  to  silk  for  their  bistre  and  beauty 
They  sell  at  from  10  to  12  and  15  crown- .1 
pair*  hut  there  arc  very  few  made  unless  for 
curiosity. 

The  generality  of  cotton  is  white;  hut  sum.- 
is  of  a  nankeen  colour,  ami  is  invaluable  in  the 
manufacture  of  that  article,  as  it  fade*  very 
little,  even  with  long  use  and  frequent  mut- 
ing. Tlie elasticity  of  cotton  is  inconceivable. 
It  may  be  pressed  into  a  *»0th  part  of  the  spiff 
into  which  the  strongest  packers  can  reduce  i; 
by  personal  exertion:  large  sciews  are  erected 
a?  many  sea-ports  where  cotton  is  shipped,  for 
I  he  purpose  of  bringing  the  bales  into  the 
hlualh'st  compass,  so  as  to  save  freight.  Cot- 
ton can  only  be  imported  as  a  raw  material, in 
which  form  it  comes  to  us  from  the  Levant, 
the  IVcat  Indies,  South  America,  and  tin' 
Easl  Indies. 

The  spinning  n(  cotton,  01  the  process  of 
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converting  cottonwool  into  yarn  or  thread, 
has  been  variously  performed.  The  most 
simple  method  fur  this  purpose,  ami  the  only 
i»»e  in  nw  for  a  long  time*  in  this  country,  was 
by  the  hand,  upon  the  well-known  domestic 
machine  called  a  one-thread  wheel.  Hut  as 
the  demand  for  cotton  goods  began  to  increase, 
other  inventions  were  thought  of  for  expedit- 
ing this  part  of  the  manufacture.  About  fiO 
year*  ago,  one  Paul,  and  others,  of  London, 
contrived  an  engine  for  a  more  easy  and  expe- 
ditious method  of  spinning1  cotton,  and  for 
which  they  obtained  a  patent  ;  but  the  under- 
taking did  not  prove  successful.  Some  years 
after,  various  machines  were  constructed  by 
different  persons  for  facilitating  the  spinning 
of  cotton,  hut  without  producing  any  very 
material  or  lasting  advantage.  At  length, 
about  the  year  17G7,  Mr.  James  Hargrave,  a 
weaver  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Blackburn,  in 
Lancashire,  constructed  a  machine  by  which 
a  great  number  of  threads  (from  20*  to  80) 
might  be  spun  at  once,  and  for  which  he  ob- 
tained his  majesty's  letters-patent.  This  ma- 
chine  is  called  a  jenny,  and  is  the  best  con- 
trivance for  spinning1  woof  or  shoot  that  has 
hitherto  appeared.  It  is  now  commonly  con- 
structed for  ?*4  threads;  and  with  it  one  per- 
son can  spin  KM)  Knglish  hanks  in  the  day, 
«-ach  hank  containing  8  10  yards. 

Cotton  (Carding  of),  as  a  preparation  for 
•pinning",  used  formerly  to  be  performed  by 
the  hand,  with  a  single  pairof  cards  upon  the 
knee:  but  this  being  a  tedious  method,  ill- 
suited  to  the  rapid  operations  of  the  new  spin- 
ning-machines, other  methods  were  contrived 
for  affording  a  quicker  and  more  adequate 
supply  The  first  improvement  for  this  pur- 
pose was  likewise  made  by  Mr.  Hargrave; 
ami  consisted  in  applying  two  or  three  cards 
to  the  same  board,  and  fixing  them  to  a  stool 
or  stork  ;  whence  thev  obtained  the  name  of 
Mock-cards.  With  these,  one  woman  could 
perform  two  or  three  times  as  much  work  as 
she  could  do  before  in  the  common  way.  A 
still  more  expeditious  method  of  carding, 
however,  by  what  are  commonly  called  cylin- 
der card*,  was  soon  afterwards  invented,  and 
is  that  which  is  now  most  commonly  practis- 
ed: but  as  several  persons  lav  claim  to  this 
invention,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  to  whom 
in  particular  the  merit  of  it  is  due. 

The  next  and  most  capital  improvements 
which  this  branch  of  manufacture  received 
were  from  .Mr.  Arkwright,  a  native  of  Lanca- 
shire, aftewards  sir  Hie'  Arkwright,  of 
Ooinford,  in  Derbyshire.  He  first  brought 
forward  his  new  method  of  spinning  cotton  in 
I76>,  for  which  he  obtained  a  patent  in  IJI't'.h 
he  afterwards,  in  1 77 obtained  a  patent  for 
engines  which  he  had  constructed  to  prepare 
t fie  materials  for  spinning  ;  though  one  of  these 
patents,  being  challenged  at  law,  was  set 
aside  some  years  before  it  expired.  The  result 
•d"  Mr.  Arkwright's  different  inventions  and 
improvements  is  a  combination  of  machinery, 
by  which  cotton  is  carded,  roved,  and  span, 
with  the  utmost  exactness  and  equality;  aud 
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such  a  degree  of  perfection  attained  in  spinning 
warn,  as  is  not  to  he  equalled  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  To  these  improvements  this 
country  isentirely  indebted  for  the  great  extent 
of  its  cotton-manufactures ;  large  buildings 
having  hern  erected  for  tliat  branch  both  in 
England  and  Scotland,  many  of  which  con- 
tain several  thousands  of  spindles,  each  driven 
by  one  or  more  large  water-wheels  ;  ami  some 
of  such  extent  as  to  spin  at  the  rate  of  one 
thousand  yards  of  twist  or  warp  yarn  in  a 
minute. 

Other  machines  have  been  invented  at  dif- 
ferent times,  aud  a  variety  of  improvements 
made  by  different  mechanics  and  manufac- 
turers; one  of  uditrh  in  particular  we  must 
not  omit  to  mention.  It  is  called  a  mule, 
being  a  kind  of  mixture  of  machinery  between 
the  warp-machine  of  Mr.  Arkwright  aud  the 
woof-machine  or  hand-jenny  of  Mr.  Har- 
grave ;  and  was  also  invented  in  Lancashire 
This  machine  promises  to  be  of  great  use  in 
spinning  cotton-yarn  for  muslins  to  a  degree  of 
fineness  never  before  known  in  this  countrv, 
hcing  nearly  equal  in  qudity  to  those  usually 
brought  from  India. 

I'oi  ton-mi  li.s,  are  large  buildings  with 
peculiar  machinery  for  carding,  roving,  and 
spinning  cotton :  see  the  preceding  article. 
These  were  entirely  unknown  in  this  country 
before  the  different  inventions  and  improve- 
ments of  Messrs.  Arkwright  and  Hargrave  ; 
since  which  time  great  numbers  have  been 
ererted  in  England,  and  several  in  Scotland. 
The  fir>t  erections  of  the  kind  were  by  Messrs. 
Arkwright  and  Hargrave,  both  in  the  town  of 
Nottingham,  and  both  nearly  at  the  same  time. 
The  engines  were  then  driven  by  horses:  but 
since  that  time  they  have  been  chiefly  erected 
upon  watei-falls  in  different  parts  of  the 
country;  particularly  the  warp  machines, 
which  are  better  adapted  for  being  driven  by 
water  than  any  other.  The  most  extensive  of 
these  is  in  the  village  and  neighbourhood  of 
Cromford,  in  Derbyshire,  and  under  the  im- 
mediate inspection  of  sir  Hichard  Arkwright. 
The  first  that  was  erected  in  Scotland  was  for 
Mr.  Peter  Hrotherston,  under  tllC  inspection 
and  direction  of  Mr.  John  Hackett,  from  Not- 
tingham; aud  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pennycuick,  near  Edinburgh.  Since  which 
time  several  have  been  erected  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Glasgow,  Paisley,  Lanark,  Perth,  &c. 

The  cotton-mills  at  New  Lanark,  in  the 
county  of  Lanark,  in  Scotland,  are  situate  on 
a  beautiful  and  roiuantfc  amphitheatre,  near 
the  high  road  between  Cat  I  isle  and  Glasgow. 
The  rapid  stream  of  the  Clyde  supplies  that 
abundance  of  water,  which  is  the  powerful 
operator  of  the  machinery.    For  the  purpose 
of  conveying  ami  directing  its  power,  a  sub- 
terraneous aqueduct  is  cut  for  many  hundred 
yards  through  the  solid  rock.    The  first  mill, 
in  length  15 1  feet,  was  originally  erected  in 
I7^"> ;  and,  having  been  burnt  down,  was  re- 
built in  17S!>.    The  second  is  exartly-of  the 
same  dimensions;  the  third  is  130  feet,  and 
the  fourth  166  feet,  in  length. 
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The  two  first  irriMs  contain  12*000 spindles 
for  spinning  water-twist;  the  other  two  ire 
occupied  hy  jennies,  for  spinning  muh'  yarn. 
The  village  of  New  I  .anai  1.  owes  its  existence 
to  the  erection  of  these  mills.    It  consists  of 
neat  substantial  houses  :  forming  two  streets 
ahoiit  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  hf  oad,  regular, 
ami  elean.    Near  the  ecntre  of  the  village  are 
the  mills  ;  niul  opposite  to  them  a  neat  man- 
sion, the  occasional  residence  of  Mr.  Dale, 
the  proprietor,  ami  of  his  principal  manager. 
The  village,  consisting  chic fly  of  Highlanders 
from  the  counties  of  Argyle,  Caithness,  and 
Inverness,  contains  ahout  lt.r>()0  inhabitants; 
of  whom  all  who  are  capable  of  work  are  em- 
ployed in  and  ahont  the  mills.     Of  these, 
there  are  5(10  children  who  aie  entirely  fed, 
clothed,  and  educated  hy  Mr.  Dale.  The 
others  lodge  with  their  parents  in  the  village, 
and  have  a  weekly  allowance  for  their  work. 
Such  was  the  state  of  New  Lanark  before  it 
was  occupied  hy  the  present  proprietor,  Mr. 
DwCB,    What  it  has  become  in  his  time  may 
be  learned  from  his  puhlications. 

Having  given  these  particulars  relative  to  the 
manufactory  of  cotton,  we  will  now  present 
the  reader  with  a  general  sketch  of  the  mode 
of  procedure  with  regard  to  this  important 
article  of  commerce  pursued  by  the  Lanca- 
shire manufacturers. 

Cotton  comes  to  us  without  any  farther 
preparation  than  having  been  tolerably  care- 
fully picked  out  of  the  pod  in  which  it  grows  ; 
but  still  much  dirt,  husk,  and  other  impuri- 
ties, remain  in  it.  This  is  first  separated  by 
women,  who  heat  the  cotton  with  sticks  upon 
hurdles,  and  pick  out  the  more  gross  im- 
purities with  their  fingers.  It  is  then  taken 
to  the  carding  engine,  where  it  is  first  scrib- 
bled,  as  the  wool-carder  would  say,  and  af- 
terwards, by  a  contrivance  of  much  ingenuity, 
divided  into  perpetual  cardings,  which  are 
caught  by,  and  coiled  round  the  sides  of  long 
tin  cylinders.  These  coils  are  taken  to  the 
mules,  first  to  be  roved,  which  answers  to 
stubbing,  and  afterwards  to  be  spun  into 
threads  of  any  requisite  fineness.  The  inven- 
tion of  the  mules  forms  quite  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  cotton  trade.  A  vast  improve- 
ment had  been  made,  about  forty  vears  ago, 
by  the  introduction  of  the  spinning  jennies,  by 
which  from  twenty  to  forty  spindles  were 
turned  at  a  time.  Still,  however,  the  rovittgs, 
or  coarse  half-twisted  threads,  partaking  some- 
what of  the  nature  of  cardings,  though  ap- 
proaching in  some  degree  to  spun  twist,  were 
obliged  to  be  prepared  by  the  hand-wheel. 
The  invention  of  mules  entirely  supplied  this 
defect ;  and,  while  it  enabled  the  spinner  to 
prepare  her  rovings  as  fast  as  she  before  could 
spin,  ut  the  same  time  it  put  her  in  a  nay  of 
performing  her  farther  work  much  more  ex- 
peditiously and  completely.  The  machine  is 
called  a  mule,  because  it  is  a  sort  of  mongrel, 
partaking  of  the  nature  both  of  carding  and 
spinning,  or  uniting  together  the  action  both 
of  the  roller  and  spindle.  It  consists  of  three 
sets  of  Anted  buss  rollers,  the  flutes  of  which 


turn  into  each  other:  the  first  set  goes  Into 
than  the  second,  and  the  second  faster  than  tar 
third,  between  which,  when  the  roll  of  cart- 
ed cotton  enters,  it  is  a  little  lengthened  cm. 
still  more  by  the  second,  and  fartlier  still  hy 
the  first,  after  passing  which,  it  is  sligish 
twisted  by  the  rapid  circular  motion  on  iiitxu, 
communicated  by  a  leather  hand  to  a  perpea- 
dicular  tin  cylinder,  into  which  it  fails.  If 
the  roving  be  not  made  thin  enough  by  tat 
first  operation,  it  is  made  to  undergo  a  Par- 
tition of  it,  and  it  is  then  carried  to"  thesfav 
ning  mules  ;   which  differ   from  the  fonaer 
only  in  this,  that  when  the  threads  hate  paa> 
ed  the  rollers,  they  are  drawn  out  and  tm'umi 
by  a  course  of  spindles,  which  are  set  is 
motion  altera  sufficient  quantity  of  the  rurisf 
has  passed  the  rollers,  which  are  theutsrlra, 
at  this  time,  stopped.    The  advantage  of  tau 
mode  of  preparing  the  threads  we  understac  i  w 
be,  that  the  fibres  of  the  cotton  are  all  Lv« 
longitudinally,  and  in  as  small  a  number  ate 
wan'e.l,  before  they  are  begun  to  be  astk 
twisted,  by  which  means,  threads  of  any  re 
quired  fineness  are  made  much  stronger  uua 
they  were  from  rovings  prepared  upon  tfc» 
spindle,  which  twisted  them  too  much  in  tu 
first  instance;  and  in  the  subsequent  proconn 
for  rendering  them  finer,  many  of  the  tmm 
were  necessarily  broken.     On  one  of  tier 
mules  '.MO  threads  are  often  spun  at  ouce,  sW 
two  of  them  may  be  managed  hy  one  vomM, 
with  a  child  to  each,  to  tie  the  threads  »h..a 
may  occasionally  break.    A  large  factory  a* 
these  operations  usually  consists  of  a  vast  cr'.hr 
to  hold  the  raw  material,  of  a  ground  flour  a* 
the  pickers  and  beaters;   and  in  thr  span 
floors,  first  teazing  and  carding  entities,  thr* 
roving  machines,  afterwards  mules,  and  U»ur, 
machines  for  winding  the  thread  or  twist:  tbr 
whole  occupying  a  building  of  six  or  teres 
stories,  and  all  moved,  either  bv  a  ure* 
water-wheel, or  by  a  small  steam  eng'i  iK-,wlik* 
if  of  ISolton  and  Watts'  construction,  •era- 
■tons  very  little  inconvenience  to  the  nrx*- 
bourhood,  as  it  consumes  nearly  all  its  smakr. 
For  winding  the  thread  regularly  off  tat 
spindles  upon  bobbins,  various  contrivaam 
are  in  use  :  none,  however,  appears  nur. 
simple  than  a  heart-shaped  axis,  which  mmmm 
the  bobbin  to  the  right  or  left,  according  to  ia# 
position  of  the  apex  or  the  ba.se  of  the  heart 
Other  portions  of  the  thread  are  nourvi  a 
quills  for  the  shuttle;  and  others,  again,  a* 
formed  into  hanks,  some  of  which  arc  bgh:  • 
bound  at  certain  intervals,  previous  to  tin 
being  dyed,  in  order  to  preveut  tlie  p*rt?  w 
tied  from  taking  the  colour.    This  b  doar. 
that  the  threads  may  be  disposed  in  the  *ara> 
so  as  to  produce  the  clouds  which  are  see©  a 
various  species  of  the  cotton  go«»d»,  particular 
ly  ginghams.    The  only  colours  which  ta» 
cotton  manufacturer  has  hitherto  been  able  at 
render  so- permanent  as  to  withstand  the  iff  ci 
of  bleaching  are,  the  Turkey  red,  the  dxxi- 
blue,  and  the  buff.    A  durable  green  ao*W 
certainly  make  the  fortune  of  any  chemist  wmt 
should  discover  it. 
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COTTON 

The  warp  being1  fixed  in  tlie  loom,  or,  in  the 
language  of  the  country,  gaitcd,  is  divided  to 
give  passage  to  the  weft  in  the  shuttle,  either 
by  two,  three,  or  more  treadles;  or,  if  the 
pattern,  or  course  of  changes  in  the  order  of 
raising  and  depressing  the  threads  of  the 
warp,  be  various,  so  that  the  weaver  could  not 
manage  the  requisite  number  of  treadles,  by  a 
great  number  of  strings  which  pass  over  pulleys 
above  the  loom,  and  are  drawn,  one  after 
another,  by  a  little  boy,  above  whose  head 
they  are  orderly  disposed  in  two  rows,  by  the 
side  of  the  looms.  These  looms  are  therefore 
called  drawboys.  These  boys,  however,  will 
shortly  be  set  aside  for  machinery,  which  is 
rapidly  introducing  as  a  substitute. — For  the 
formation  of  sprigs,  &c.  of  various  colours, 
there  are  often  as  many  shuttles  as  colours;  or 
a  number  of  little  swivel-looms,  such  as  they 
use  for  the  weaving  of  tapes,  are  introduced 
occasionally,  as  many  as  there  arc  sprigs  in  the 
breadth  of  the  piece.  Quillings  appear  to  be 
two  distinct  cloths,  tied,  as  it  were,  together, 
by  stitches  which  go  through  both  cloths; 
and  in  some  cases,  as  in  bed-quilts,  there  is  a 
third  shuttle,  which  throws  in  a  quantity  of 
coarsely  spun  cotton,  to  serve  as  a  kind  of 
wadding.— The  counterpanes  are  woven  with 
two  shuttles,  one  containing  a  much  coarser 
weft  than  the  other;  the  coarser  weft  is 
thrown  over  at  certain  intervals,  and  the  thread 
is  picked  up  with  an  iron  pin,  rather  hooked 
at  the  point,  so  as  to  form  knobs  disposed  in  a 
sort  of  pattern. 

When  the  goods  are  come  from  the  loom, 
most  of  the  sorts  of  them,  previously  to  their 
being  bleached,  are  dressed  or  tired, "by  being 
drawn,  and  that  not  very  quickly,  over  very 
red-hot  cylinders  of  iron,  by  which  the  super- 
fluous nap  is  burnt  off.  To  see  such  an  oper- 
ation performed  upon  so  combustible  a  sub- 
stance, naturally  fills  the  stranger  with  the  ut- 
most astonishment.  They  are  then  washed  in 
a  wheel  with  soap  and  water,  and,  having 
been  well  scoured  with  an  alkaline  lixivium, 
are  dipped  in  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid 
diluted  to  its  proper  strength.  These  opera- 
tions are  repeated  alternately,  till  the  goods 
have  attained  the  requisite  degree  of  whiteness ; 
and  between  each  dipping,  they  are  laid  out 
upen  the  ground,  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
son  and  air.  When  completely  bleached, 
they  are  either  smoothed  upon  long  tables, 
with  smoothing-irons,  or  calendered,  that  is, 
stretched  and  pressed  between  a  course  of 
rollers,  by  which  they  acquire  a  fine  gloss. 
Calicoes  are  printed  exactly  in  the  same  way 
as  the  kersymeres  in  Yorkshire;  but  the  works 
are  usually  upon  a  much  larger  scale. — Thick- 
sets, corduroys,  velveteens,  &c.  are  cut  upon 
long  tables,  with  a  knife,  of  a  construction 
somewhat  like  the  sting  of  a  wasp,  terminating 
in  a  very  sharp  point,  defended  on  each  side 
by  a  sort  of  sheath.  This  point  is  introduced 
under  the  upper  coutse  of  threads,  which  are 
intended  to  be  cut,  and  with  great  ease  carried 
forward  tlie  whole  length  of  the  table. 

The  manner  of  manufacturing  cotton  in 


-MILLS. 

India  forms  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  Eu- 
ropean method.  In  Europe,  a  vast  apparatus 
of  machinery  is  used  in  every  part  of  trie  pro- 
cess, while  in  India  the  simplest,  instruments 
are  m;ule  to  produce  fabrics  of  that  exquisite 
fineness,  which  it  is  the  boast  of  our  manufac- 
turers to  imitate,  and  which  as  yet  they  can 
scarcely  equal.  The  cottou  wool  in  India  is 
prepared  for  the  spinner  without  cards,  is  spun 
for  the  weaver  without  wheels,  and  is  woven 
in  looms  without  any  frame-work,  which  the 
weaver  can  move  from  one  place  to  another 
with  as  much  facility  as  the  web  itself. 

The  operation  which  our  manufacturers 
perform  by  carding  engines,  is  executed  by 
the  Indian  with  nothing  more  than  a  bow; 
the  percussions  of  whose  string  snapped  over 
the  cotton  wool  in  repeated  vibration?,  raises 
it  to  a  tine  downy  fleece;  in  this  same  way 
our  hatters  prepare  their  furs  for  felting ; 
an  operation  which  may  be  seen  in  most 
towns. 

The  fine  thread,  or  yarn,  from  which  the 
choicest  muslins  are  made,  are  spun  from  cot- 
ton thus  prepared,  by  the  distaff  and  spindle,  u 
mode  which  it  is  evident  was  practised  by  tin' 
Romans,  (ireeks,  and  Egyptians,  from  their 
history,  their  fables,  and  their  sculptures,  and 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  simple ;  this 
yarn  is  then  wove  on  the  loom.  .See  Indian 
loom. 

For  a  valuable  account  of  the  manufactures 
carried  on  at  Bangalore,  and  the  processes  used 
for  dying  silk  and  cotton,  which,  we  regret, 
is  too  long  to  be  inserted  here,  we  refer  to 
Buchanan  s  Journey  through  the  Mvsore,  &c. 
or  A'os.  119,  120,  of  Tillocll'l  Philosophical 
Magazine. 

The  following  will  show  the  progressive  in- 
crease of  the  importation  of  cotton  into  Great 
Britain  since  the  year  1 7S« : — 

Iu  the  year   1 781  imported  5,101,920  lbs. 
1 7*2  11,306,810 
1783  9,5  01, 1 79 

17*4  11,280,238 
17»5  17,992,838 
I7N5  19,151,807 
1787  22,000,000 

From  1 780  to  1 790  average  23,4 13,073  per ann. 

In  the  year  1799  40,000.000 
1800  56,010,732 
1802  05,850,395 
1800  75,000,000 

The  cotton  imported  for  the  manufacture  of 
1787  was  of  the  tollowing  growth: — 

British  West  Indies,  about  6,600,0001  bs. 
French  and  Spanish  settlements  6,000,000 
Dutch  settlements  .  .  1,700,000 
Portuguese  ditto  .  .  2,500,000 
East  Indies,  via  Ostend  .  100,000 
Smyrna  and  Turkey    .       .  5,700,000 

22,600,000 

The  application  of  this  cotton  to  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  manufacture  was  supposed, 
according  to  the  statement  of  Dr.  Kees,  to  l»e — 
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hi  tlie  branches  applicable  to  muslin  and 
caliro  alone,  it  was  calculated  that  employ* 
incnt  was  given  in  Rnglaiid  and  Scotland  to 
I. "MUM HI  men  and  women,  and  at  leas)  r,f),INH) 
children.  Front  the  latest  accounts,  it  appears 
that  the  cotton  manufacture  of  these  realms 
gives  employment  to  HMM><H>  persons,  and  that 
its  annual  value  is  upwards  ot  30  millions  of 
pounds  sterling. 

Loudon  and  Liverpool  are  the  great  marts 
for  cotton,  and  of  these  London  was  long  the 
principal;  hut  the  situation  of  Liverpool,  in 
the  centre  of  the  cotton  manufactures  of  the 
north,  lias  rendered  it  the  principal  market  in 
the  kingdom :  and  indeed  great  part  of  the 
cotton  belonging  to  the  merchants  in  London 
is  now  consigned  there. 

I'nrrox  I'U'kh.    See  P.M'KK. 

COTTONIAN  LI  HILARY,  consisting  of 
curious  manuscripts,  &c.  was  founded  by  sir 
Kohert  Cotton,  wlio  was  forty  t  ears  in  collect, 
ing  tt;  and  at  his  death,  in  fmll,  left  the  pro- 
perty of  it  to  his  family,  though  designed  for 
public  use.  A  large  accession  was  made  to 
this  library  by  private  benefactions  before  the 
death  of  the  founder,  and  afterwards  by  the 
purchases  of  his  loirs,  and  donations  of  others, 
who  added  to  it  a  great  number  of  books, 
chiefly  relating  to  the  history  and  anti.ptilics 
of  our  own  nation.  An  act  oi  parlian  eut  w  as 
obtained,  at  the  request  of  sir  John  Cotton,  in 
l/Wt,  for  preserving  it  after  his  decease,  under 
tli<'  ahow  denomination,  for  public  use.  It  is 
now  fixed  in  the  Hritish  Museum.  I'.»i  sta- 
tutes relating  to  if,  see  Li  and  l.'l  \V.  1 1 1.  c.  .">. 
ami  o  Aline,  cap.  JO. 

miTI  S.  Hullhead.  In  zoology,  a  ge- 
mis  of  the  class  pisccs,  order  thoracica;  head 
broader  than  the  body,  spinous;  eyes  ver- 
tical, furnished  with  a  nictitant  membrane: 
gill  membrane  six  rayed  :  body  round,  with* 
out  scales;  tapering  (..wauls  (he  tail;  doisal 
fins  or  more.  Ten  species,  childly  inhabit- 
ants «,f  the  European  or  Indian  seas.  The 
following  are  the  chief.  See  Nat.  Hist. 
Plate  I. 

I.  C.cataph  Kiel  us.  Armed  bullhead.  Pog- 
ga.  Ilody  octangular,  mailed  ;  upper  jaw  with 
tuo  upright  bifid  spines ;  throat  with  numer- 
ous cirri :  head  large,  bony,  ragged  ;  rye-  la- 
teral, round,  pupil  black,  trts  yellow;  mouth 
beneath  lunate ;  upper jau  longer;  teeth  nu- 
merous, small,  both  in  the  jausaud  palate; 
tongue  broad,  thin;  aperture  of  the  gills  large, 
the  covers  ot  one  piece;  body  covered  uith 
strong  bonv  crusts,  divided  into  scries,  the  ends 
of  which  project  info  a  sharp  point,  forming 
prick  I  v  lines  down  the  sides  and  back  :  back 
with  tltree  or  four  black  spots,  latent)  line  in 
•be  middle  of  the  body  straight ;  vent  nearer 
Vad  ;  dorsal  litis  two,  the  ravs  of  the  first 


spinous,  of  the  second  soft,  borfi  cinem>u- 
with  square  black  spots:  pectoral  fins  ronn,J;«aV 
hoary,  large,  spotted  with  black  ;  ventral  i»< 
narrow,  long;  and  fins  black  at  the  ha«e;  dor- 
sal rounded,  the  rays  branched.  Inhabits  tt* 
Europeati  coast;  six  inches  lonr ;  feeds  ** 
small  crabs  and  other  aquatic  meat* ;  t*>..>\ 
brown  :  beneath  n  bite. 

2.  C.  quadricornis.  Four  horned]  hull  he?,  j 
Four  bony  protuberances  in  the  middle  of  ttW 
head.  Inhabits  the  Baltic  and  (ireenland  \n* 
ascends  rivers,  and  feeds  on  worms  and  is 

sects;  i>  a  hold,  voracious  lislt  ;  h>  •<  i  y  d 'i-k  . 
clouded  with  brown;  beneath  dirty  yellow; 
pectoral  (ins  very  large,  which  it  is  perpetually 
agitating. 

3.  C.  scorpius.  Father  lasher.  Head  an> 
ed  with  numerous  large  spines  :  upper  jaw.  a 
little  longer.  Inhabits  deep  places  near  lie 
shores  of  Burope,  Newfoundland,  and  Greeo* 
land;  is  very  fierce  and  swift;  seldom  with  m 
exceeds  nine  or  ten  inches;  follows  shark* 
ami  other  large  predacious  fishes  lashing  thus 
with  its  spines,  which  it  is  able  to  distend  in  . 
formidable  manner,  till  they  are  forced  to  abut, 
don  its  haunts.  Hody  comprc-sed,  t..p  i  : 
towards  the  tail,  covered  with  small  -p.<i~. 
above,  brown  with  white  dots  and  line*.;  I'- 
neath,  whitish;  the  flesh  is  eaten  by  rf- 
<  i  recti  landers. 

4.  C.  gobio.  River  bullhead.  Millrr  • 
Thumb.  Smooth;  gill  covers  with  a  crooks 
spine,  turning  inwards.  Inhabits  clear  brook* 
of  H u rope,  especially  Siberia;  grows  to  **.ri 
inches  long;  conceals  itself  either  among  ttr 
gravel  or  ebe  under  a  stone  :  feeds  on  a«|u.iU 
insects  and  the  spawn  or  voung  fry  of  b* .'•<*♦. 
is  like  the  others  of  its  triW,  a  very  voct.  ;  * 
fish.  Hody  mucous,  tapering,  covered  witt 
small  round  tubercles,  brown,  spotted  wits 
b lark,  (male  cinereous  spotted  with  brown  I: 
beneath,  white ;  flesh  good  and  whole*oi:-r. 
and  obtaining  a  red  hue  bv  boiling. 

WW  LA.  May-weeJ.  A  genus  of  rhr 
i  lass  syngenes'ta,  order  polvg.unia  >upfrr  . 
Receptacle  naked  or  villous;  seeds  erowaed 
with  a  margin;  florets  of  the  centre  foor- 
cleft,  of  the  ray  hardly  any.  Twenty-two  ne- 
cies:  widely  scattered  over  the  globe,  bi» 
chiefly  Cape-plants  or  of  the  south  of  Europe: 
they  are  all  herbaceous  annuals,  about  rigH» 
incites  high,  and  adorned  commonly  with  \r. 
low  flowers. 

C  otiti.a  r»j;nn\.  (cotrl.,  dim.  of  col,  1 
whetstone,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  \c^r* 
to  a  whetstone:  or  from  k«7i»*s,  a  hollow.)  i'ha* 
imemebmi  hetidum.  Mayweed.  Stinkts* 
camomile.  This  plant,  anthemis  cotnta,  tr» 
ceptaculis  conicis,  puleis  setaceis,  seminibas 
nudis,  of  Linneus,  has  a  very  disa^reeiM' 
smell  ;  the  leaves,  a  strong,  acrid,  bitVn-4 
taste;  the  flowers,  however,  are  almost  ta««- 
pid.  It  is  said  to  have  been  useful  in  hy*fe- 
t  ied  affections,  but  is  very  seldom  employed 

See  A  N  Til  KM  IS. 

COXY  LA,  or  Coti'la,  a  dry  and  Iwe  .1 
meat: lire  among  the  ancients:  it  was  equal  U 
half  a  sextarv. 
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COTYLE.  Sim'  Cotyloid  cavity. 

COTYLE'DON.  fen**  a  cavity.)  In 
botany,  the  lobe,  or  placenta  of  the  seed,  de- 
stined to  nourish  the  heart,  and  then  to  perish. 
— Corpu*.  Iater.de  semi nis,  hihulum,  caducum. 
The  lateral  body  of  the  seed,  bibulous  or  im- 
bibing moisture,  and  caducous  or  falling  off 
quickly,  Uiseke  defines  it  to  be — folium  pri- 
inum  germinantis  seminis,  but  this  is  properly 
the  seed-leaf.  In  English  we  commonly  call 
this  part  the  cotyledon  or  seed-lobe  when  we 
speak  of  it  as  a  portion  of  the  seed,  in  a  qui- 
escent state,  and  the  seed-leaf,  when  the  seed 
is  in  a  growing  state.  The  greater  part  of  seeds 
hare  two  lobes ;  some,  however,  have  more ; 
others  only  one,  and  others  are  said,  hut  per- 
haps erroneously,  to  have  none.  Hence  a 
distinction  of  all* plants  into  acotyledones,  mo- 
nocotyledones,dicotyledones,polycotyledones; 
which  forms  the  basis  of  Jussieu's  Natural  Ar- 
rangement. Placenta,  or  cotyledon,  is  tlie 
name  of  the  entire  suhstanceof  the  seed,  except- 
ing the  parts  of  the  corcle,  and  integuments. 

Cotyledon.  Navel- wort.  A  genus  of 
the  class  decandria,  order  pentagynia.  Ca- 
lyx five-cleft;  corol  one  petallcd  ;  nectarifer- 
ous scales  five,  at  the  base  of  the  germ  ;  cap- 
sules five,  superior.  Twenty-four  species, 
chiefly  Cape-plants ;  but  two  of  them,  c.  um- 
bilicus and  c.  lutea,  found  wild  on  the  moist 
rocks  of  our  own  country.  The  rest  must  he 
preserved  in  the  green-house — where  thry  ri>c 
to  different  heights  according  to  the  species, 
from  a  foot  to  a  yard  and  a  half  high,  com- 
monly adorned  with  yellow,  but  sometimes 
with  red,  flowers ;  and  "often  in  terminal  cymes 
or  corymbs. 

COTYLOID  CAVITY.  In  anatomy.  (co- 
tyloideut;  from  *otiA»i,  the  name  of  an  old 
measure,  and  n?«;,  resemblance.)  The  aceta- 
bulum is  so  termed  by  some. 

COTYTTA,  the  goddess  of  all  debauchery. 
Her  festivals,  called  Cotyttia,  were  celebrated 
by  the  Athenians,  Corinthians,  &c.  during  the 
night :  they  were  infamous  for  debauchery  and 
wantonness.    Her  prices  were  called  hapten. 

To  COUCH,  v.  n.  (coucher,  French.)  I. 
To  lie  down  on  a  place  of  repose  (Dryden). 
2.  To  lie  down  on  the  knees  (Drydeit).  3. 
To  lie  down  in  ambush  (/fat/ ward).  4.  To 
lie  in  a  bed,  or  stratum  (Deuter.).  5.  To 
stoop,  or  bend  down  (Genesis). 

To  Couch,  v.  a.  I.  To  repose;  to  lay  on  a 
place  of  repose  (Shaksptare).  2.  To  lav  down 
in  a  bed,  or  stratum  (burton).  3.  To  bed  ;  to 
hide  in  another  body  (Bacon).  4.  To  involve  ; 
to  include;  to  comprise  (fitter  Imry).  5.  To 
include  secretly  ;  to  hide  (South'),  ti.  To  lay 
close  to  another  (Sptnser).  7.  To  fix  the 
spear  in  the  rest  (Dryden).  8.  To  depress  the 
film  that  overspreads  the  pupil  of  the  eye 
(Dennis). 

Coucu.  *.  (from  the  verb.)  I.  A  seat  of 
repose,  on  which  it  is  common  to  lie  down 
dressed  (Drydcn).  2.  A  bed  ;  a  place  of  re- 
pose (Addison).  3.  A  layer,  or  stratum  (Mor- 
timer). 

COUCH,  ill  malting.    See  Flook. 
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Cot'cii-cRAss.  See  Gramrm  caninum, 
COUCHAXT,  in  heraldry,  is  understood  of 
a  lion,  or  other  beast,  when  lying  down,  but 
with  his  head  raised  ;  which  distinguishes  the 
poslureof  couchant  from  dormant,  wherein  he 
is  supposed  quite  stretched  out  and  asleep. 

COl'CHE',  in  heraldry,  denotes  any  thing 
lying  along:  thus  chevron  eouche  is  a  chevron 
ly  ing  sideways,  with  the  two  ends  on  one  side 
of  the  shield',  which  should  properly  rest  on 
the  base. 

CO'lCHEE.  s.  (French.)  Bedtime;  the 
time  of  visiting  late  at  night  (Drydcn). 

CO'l'CHElt.  #.  (from  couch.)  He  that 
couches  or  depresses  cataracts. 

C(VLTCH FELLOW,  s.  (couch  and /<•//<**.) 

Bedfellow;  companion  (Shakspeare). 

COlCHIXti  OF  A  ('ATA  It  ACT,  in 
surgery,  one  of  the  two  chief  methods  of  cur- 
ing a  cataract,  by  couching  with  the  needle. 
See  SuROBRT. 

COUCO,  a  country  of  Africa,  in  Algiers, 
governed  by  an  independent  king  or  chief:  the 
country  is  mountainous,  but  fertile,  and  is  si- 
tuated between  Algiers  and  Ihiujeiah. 

COLCOC-TCIIACSAC,  a  town  of  Asia, 
in  the  country  of  Thibet :  four  leagues  X. 
Chatchcou. 

COCCI  It  R-HOTCX,  a  town  of  Asia,  in 
the  country  of  Thibet :  seventy  leagues  \V. 
Tourfan     Lon.  102.  3'J  E.    Lat.  12.  56  X. 

COUCOURON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Aveinm,  and  chief  place  of 
a  canton,  in  the  district  of  Tanargue ;  nine 
leagues  W.  I'riv.is. 

COVE.  *.  I.  A  small  creek  or  hay.  2.  A 
shelter ;  a  cover. 

COVENANT,  in  law,  is  the  consent  ami 
agreement  of  two  or  more  persons  to  do,  or  not 
to  do,  some  act,  or  thing,  contracted  between 
them.  Also  it  is  the  declaration  the  parties 
make,  that  they  will  stand  to  such  agreement, 
relating  to  lands  or  other  things;  and  is  creat- 
ed by  deed  in  writing,  sealed  and  executed  by 
the  parties,  or  otherwise  it  may  he  implied  in 
the  contract  thereto.  And  if  the  persons  do 
not  perform  their  covenants,  a  writ  or  action 
of  covenant  is  the  remedy  to  recover  damages 
for  the  breach  of  them. 

Covenant,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  de- 
notes a  contract  or  convention  agreed  to  by  the 
Scotch  in  the  year  lfi3)s  for  maintaining  "their 
religion  free  from  innovation.  In  l.r»M|,  the 
general  assembly  of  Scotland  drew  up  a  confes- 
sion of  faith,  or  national  covenant,  condemn- 
ing episcopal  government,  under  the  name  of 
hierarchy,  which  was  signed  by  James  I.  and 
which  he  enjoined  on  all  his  subjects.  It  was 
again  subscribed  in  1590  and  I  .Vjti.  The  sub- 
scription was  renewed  in  IG3>,  and  the  sub- 
scribers engaged  by  oath  to  maintain  religion 
in  the  same  state  as  it  was  in  15*0,  and  to 
reject  all  innovations  introduced  since  that 
time.  This  oath  annexed  to  the  confession  of 
faith  received  the  name  of  the  covenant :  as 
those  who  subscribed  it  were  called  cove- 
nanters. 

Covenant,  in  theology,  is  much  used  in 
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connection  with  other  terms;  as,  I.  The  Co- 
venant of  Grace  is  that  which  is  made  be- 
tween Clod  and  those  who  believe  the  gospel, 
whereby  they  declare  their  subjection  to  him, 
and  he  declares  ins  acceptance  of  them  and  fa- 
vour to  them.  The  g>spel  is  sometimes  deno- 
minated a  covenant  of  urace,  in  imposition  to 
the  Mosaic  law.  2.  Covenant  of  Redemption 
denotes,  a  mutual  stipulation,  tacit  or  express, 
between  Chi  island  the  Father,  relating  to  the 
redemption  of  sinners  by  him,  previous  to  any 
act  on  Christ's  part  under  the  character  of  Me* 
diator.  3.  Covenant  of  Works  signifies,  in  the 
language  of  some  divines,  any  covenant  where- 
by God  requires  perfect  obedience  from  his 
creatures,  in  such  a  manner  as  t.»  m.d.e  no  ex- 
press provision  for  the  pardon  of  offences  to  be 
committed  against  the  precepts  of  it,  on  the 
repentance  of  such  supposed  offenders,  hut 
pronounces  a  sentence  <>!  death  upon  t  f : •  •  m . 

To  Co'venant.  v. n.  (from  the  uouu.)  To 
bargain  ;  to  stipulate  (South'). 

COVEXAN T E'E.  *.  (from  covenant.)  A 
party  to  a  covenant ;  a  stipulator ;  a  bargainer 

^  ('()f  KXA'XTK It.  (from  covenant.)  One 
who  takes  a  covenant.  A  wort)  introduced  in 
the  civil  wars  {Oxford  Itcaxons). 

tOVBNTUS.  a.  (from  covin.)  Fraudu- 
lent; collusive;  trickish  (/{«(■»«). 

COVENTRY,  a  town  of  Warwickshire, 
which,  with  Litchfield  (see  Litciivir-ld), 
is  a  bishop's  see.  Its  market  is  on  Friday. 
It  is  a  city  and  county  of  itself,  containing 
nineteen  villages  and  hamlets,  and  is  governed 
hy  a  mayor,  two  baililfs,  sheriffs,  ten  alder- 
men, amf  other  ollicers.  This  town  was  sur- 
rounded with  strong  walls  which  were  three 
miles  in  circumference,  and  twenty-six  towers, 
which  were  demolished  by  order  of  king 
Charles  II.  in  |fif»2.  A  parliament  was  held 
here  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  called  par- 
liamentutn  indoctum,  or  the  unlearned  parlia- 
ment, because  the  lawyers  were  excluded  ;  and 
another  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  called  par- 
liamentum  diabolicum,  or  the  devil's  parlia- 
ment, from  the  attainders  of  the  duke  of  York, 
the  earls  of  Salisbury,  Warwick,  and  March, 
and  their  adherents.  In  l£01,  the  number  of 
inhabitants  in  Coventry  was  |»i,K'JI:  there 
were,  then,  'i'.KiO  inhabited,  and  *20 1  uninh  i- 
bited houses.  When  the  cathedral  was  M  ind- 
ing, Coventry  possessed  a  matchless  group  of 
churches,  all  standi within  <»tir  i  emctery. 
St.  Michael's,  at  present,  has  probably  the 
most  beautiful  steeple  in  Europe :  every  part 
of  it  is  so  finely  proportioned,  that  sir  Christo- 
pher Wren  spoke  of  it  as  a  masterpiece  of 
architecture.  Lat.  52.  28  N.   Lon.  1.28V. 

Coventry  hells.  In  botany.  See  Cam- 
panula. 

'/V#  COVER.  v.„.(rfJ,fr;;r,  French.)  1.  To 
overspread  any  thing  with  something  rise 
(Shakspeare).  2.  To  conceal  under  something 
laid  over  ( Ihyden ).  J.  To  bide  by  superficial 
appearances.  I.  To  overwhelm;  to  bury 
(/flse*-*  To  conceal  from  notice  or  pu- 
p*  To  shelter:  to  protect  (Cute. 
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ley).  7.  To  incubate ;  to  brood  on  (•iddittn) 
H.  To  copulate  with  a  female,  t*.  To  wear  ta- 
hat  (!),'<, <ln ). 

Co'veu.  *.  (from  the  verb.)  I.  Any  tbu>r 
that  is  laid  over  another  (Hat/).  rwf- 
cealment ;  a  screen ;  a  veil  ("/** Ktttram^e).  3 
Shelter;  defence  from  weather  (C*nr<ttdua). 

Co'versiiame.  *.  Some  appearance  tod*- 
ceal  irifainv  (/h  i/  !u  ). 

COVERDALE  (Mile*),  an  KmrlUb  <f 
vine;  born  in  Yorkshire,  ami  educated  « 
Cambridge,    Edward  VI.  made  him 
of  Exeter,  but  in  the  reign  of  Mary  he 
abroad.   At  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  he  re- 
turned to  England,  but  refused  the  bUhaprk. 
However,  he  accepted  the  living  of  St.  Mi£- 
nus,  London,  but  was  at  last  deprived  of  it  kv 
nonconfonnitv.    He  died  in  l«r>*»7,  aged  M. 
He  assisted  l*indal  in  his  translation  of  the  B*< 
ble,  and  the  edition  of  1510  g**v%  under  la* 
name. 

CO'VERING.*  (from rover.)  Dress;  »e- 
ture  ;  any  thing  spread  over  another  (Soittkl 

CCVERI,ET.#.(co«erf/n\  French.)  It* 
outermost  of  the  bedclothes ;  that  nuder  wbirSi 
all  the  rest  are  concealed  (Spenser}. 

CO-VEKSEL)  SINE,  in  trifroiiouietrj.  a 
term,  denoting  the  versed  tine  of  the  conn/1** 
incut  of  an  arc  to  a  opiadraiit.  That  « 
in  most  encyclopaedias  is  called  the  co-v*n*<l 
sine,  namely,  the  remaining  part  of  the  da- 
meter  after  "the  vereed  sine  is  taken  from  it 
(ftces's  Cycto.  art.  Co-versed  sine)  is  not  tar 
co-versed  sine,  hut  the  snn-ver>4*dl  sine,  tfce 
versed-sine  of  the  supjdeinenf.il  arc. 

<  O'VEUT.  s.  (concert,  French  )  I.  \ 
shelter;  a  defence  (Isaiah).  2.  A  thicket,  - 
hiding  place  (Addison). 

Co'vert.  a.  (convert*  French.)  1.  Stov 
tered ;  not  open ;  not  exposed  (Pope).  2. 
Secret;  hidden;  private;  insidious  (Miit\ 

Co'vert.  a*  (convert*  French.)  The  ft** 
of  a  woman  sheltered  by  m.trri.tjre  under  Hrr 
husband  ;  as  covert  baron,  feme  covert.  S*» 

Cov  tKTl'RB. 

Covert  way,  or  Corridor,  in  fortincatio*. 
a  space  of  ground  level  with  the  field  or  tat 
edge  of  the  ditch,  three  or  four  fathoms  hro*i, 
ranging  quite  round  the  half  moons,  and  oti»« 
works  toward  the  country.  It  Ins  a  parapi 
raised  on  a  level,  together  with  its  l.n.ni 
and  glacis.  The  greatest  effort  in  siege*,  * 
to  make  a  lodgment  on  the  covert-way,  be- 
cause the  besieged  usually  pallisade  it  aloof 
the  middle,  and  undermine  it  on  all  sides. 

tXVVEKTLY.  ad.  (from  covert.)  Seemly ; 
closely;  in  private  (Ihydtn). 

CO'VERTNKSS.  ».  Secrecy ;  privacy. 

CO'VEKTCUE.  .v.  (from  covert.)  l.'Snel 
ter;  defence;  not  exposure  (ff'oodtrard). 

Coverture,  in  law,  is  applied  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  married  woman,  who  by  the  Lur* 
of  this  realm  is  sub  potestate  vtri,  and  there* 
fore  disabled  to  make  bargain  with  any,  t*»  tie 
prejudice  of  herself  or  her  husband,  witto? 
liis  assent  and  privity,  or  at  least  withoat  L» 
allowance  and  confirmation. 

To  CO* VET.  r.  a.  (eomvoitcr*  French.)  I 
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To  desire  inordinately  ;  to  tl«*>» re  beyond  due 
bounds  (Sfmk*]irart).  *2.  'J'o  desire  earnestly 
(Hooker). 

To  (  o'vet.  r.  n.  To  have  a  strong  desire. 

CO'VETAHLE.  a.  (from  covet.)  To  he 
wished  for;  to  he  coveted. 

(O'VETISE.  s.(ronvoitite,  French.)  Ava- 
rice  ;  covetousness  :  not  used  (Xpe*i.u  r). 

COJVKTOUS.  a.  (convoitevx,  French.)  I. 
Inordinately  desirous;  eager  (Drylcn).  2. 
Inordinately  caeer  of  money;  avaricious.  H, 
l>esiro:'s  :  ea«rerj  in  a  good  sense  (Taylor). 

<  O'V  BTOCSLY.  fft/.(from  covctou's.)  Ava- 
rictouslv  ;  eajferlv  (Sh'tk.y>eore). 

CO'YEIOFSXK.SS.  *.  (from  rorfforf*.)  1. 
Avarice;  eagerness  of  gain  (TiHutsun).  2. 
Eagerness  ;  desire  :  in  a  neutral  sense  (Sfiafc.), 

COVEY.  In  sporting  language,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  a  family  of  patridges,  consisting  of  the 
cock,  hen,  and  their  produce  of  the  year  :  when 
the  covey  or  family  is  broken,  they  are  then 
denominated  according  to  their  number,  a 
leavb,  implying  three;  two  brace,  four;  or  a 
single  brace,  two. 

COFtiH,  (tussis.)  A  sonorous  concus- 
sion of  the  thorax,  produced  by  the  sudden 
expulsion  of  the  inspired  air. 

Coughs  are  excited  by  any  acrid  suhstanee, 
either  chemically  or  mechanically  applied  to 
those  passages  through  which  the  air  enters. 
These  are  lined  with  a  memhrane  so  exceed- 
ingly sensible,  that  it  cannot  hear  the  mildest 
stimulus,  such  as  a  drop  of  cold  water,  with- 
out throwing  the  muscles  serving  tor  respira- 
tion into  a  violent  convulsion.  Hence  the 
air  is  expelled  with  a  force  sufficient  to  carry 
along  with  it  the  irritating  substance;  and 
thus  a  cough  often  becomes  not  only  useful, 
but  indispensahlv  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  life  ;  as  this  effort  frees  "the  lungs  from  every 
kind  of  stimulating  matter,  or  foulness,  whicii 
might  otherwise  he  attended  with  suffocation. 
A  cough  is,  then-fore,  an  almost  inseparable 
companion  of  every  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
as  well  as  every  difficulty  of  breathing;  nay, 
it  frequently  takes  place,  when  the  purest  air 
enters  an  excoriated  sore,  or  too  sensible  wind- 
pipe, ami  its  tender  hranches.  It  may  also 
arise  from  t«K)  great  an  irritability  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  or  even  of  some  particular  part, 
such  as  the  ear ;  from  worms  and  impurities 
in  the  first  passages  ;  obstructions  of  the  abdo- 
minal viscera;  acrimony  clogging  the  glands, 
and  originating  frequently  from  a  catarrhal 
and  scrophulous  disposition  ;  hysteric  weak- 
ness ;  accumulation  of  sharp  humours  in  the 
lun^s,  Sec. 

From  this  view  of  the  causes  which  pro- 
duce coughs,  it  will  not  he  expected  that  we 
should  expatiate  on  the  treatment  of  the  com- 
plaint, under  every  form  and  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances :  it  will  come  more  regularly  under 
view  in  the  treatise  on  Meoicinb. 

We  may  just  remark  here  that  it  is  a  pre- 
vailing error,  that  all  coughs  may  he  cured  by 
the  usual  mode  of  administering  oily,  diluent, 
j nd  demulcent  remedies.  At  first,  indeed, 
such  medicines  may  be  serviceable,  to  sweeten 


the  acrid  humours  then  secreted,  and  to  allay 
the  irritation.  Hut,  as  the  compounds  of  oil, 
Spermaceti,  &C.  easily  turn  raucii^and  even  in 
a  fresh  state  impair  the  appetite,  and  affect  the 
hreavt,  we  consider  them  atf  extremely  preca- 
rious :  hence  we  would  prefer  the  chewing  of 
the  extract  of  liquorice,  gum  arahic,  and  simi- 
lar substances,  to  a II  liquid  preparations.  If, 
however,  the  cough  has  made  such  progress  as 
not  to  yield  to  the  treatment  here  alluded 
to,  in  this  case  we  can  confidently  recommend 
the  use  of  the  following  acid  julep :  Three 
ounces  of  sweet  olive  oil.  two  ounces  of 
syrup  of  capillaire,  one  ounce  of  conserve, 
of  roses,  and  thirty  drops  of  strong  oil  of  vi- 
triol;  mix  them  properly,  and  take  a  tea- 
spoonful  or  two,  frequently.  These  ingredi- 
ents form  an  excellent  medicine  for  adults; 
but,  for  children,  we  would  prefer  a  julep 
prepared  of  eight  ounces  of  rose-water,  four 
ounces  of  syrup  of  dry  roses,  and  six  drops  of 
vitriolic  acid;  to  be'  taken  by  spoonfuls,  as 
often  as  occasion  may  require,  especially  if  the 
cough  he  accompanied  with  thirst  and  febrile 
heat.  In  the  latter  cases,  the  julep  should  be 
diluted  with  sweet  whey,  which  of  itself  is  an 
incomparable  beverage  in  catarrhal  affections. 

C'oi'OU  (Chin).    See  Hooi'lNC  COUOH. 

To  Colgii.  v.  m.  (ktivheity  Dutch.)  To 
have  the  lungs  convulsed  ;  to  make  a  noise  in 
endeavouring  to  evacuate  the  peccant  matter 
from  the  lungs  (Pope). 

To  Cocmi.  v.  a.  To  eject  by  a  cough  ;  to 
expectorate  (Wiseman). 

iXm.HBll.  *.  (from  cough.)  One  that 
coughs. 

CO'VIN.  Co'vi.ne.  s.  A  deceitful  agree- 
ment between  two  or  more,  to  the  hurt  of 
another.  (Coicefl). 

CCVIwtl.  *.  (from  cotw.)  A  term  in 
building,  used  of  houses  that  project  over  the 
ground-plot  (Harris). 

COVIN  US,  in  the  middle  ages,  a  kind  of 
war-chariot,  in  which  the  Gauls  and  Britons 
fought. 

COFFf),  the  imperfect  preterit  of  can. 

COFLTEK,  in  husbandry,  an  iron  instru- 
ment fixed  in  the  beam  of  a  plough,  and 
serving  to  cut  the  edges  of  each  furrow.  Sec 
Plough, 

COUNCIL,  or  Counsel,  in  a  general 
sense,  an  assembly  of  some  considerable  per- 
sons to  concert  measures  relative  to  the  state. 
In  Britain,  the  law,  in  order  to  assist  the  king 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  the  maintenance 
of  his  dignity,  and  the  exertion  of  his  prero- 
gative, hath  as*igncd  him  different  councils 
to  advise  with. 

I.  The  high  court  of  parliament.    Sec  Pak- 

Ll  A  ME  NT. 

The  peers  of  the  realm  are  by  their  birth 
hereditary  counsellors  of  the  crown  ;  and  may 
he  called  together  by  the  King-,  to  impart  their 
advice  in  all  matters  of  importance  to  the 
realm,  either  in  time  of  parliament,  or,  which 
hath  been  their  principal  use,  when  there  is 
no  parliament  in  being.  Accordingly  Brac- 
ton,  speaking  of  the  nobility  of  his  time,  savs, 
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they  might  properly  be  called  cousulcs  u 
consulcndo  ;  reges  enim  talcs  si  hi  assonant  ad 
consulcudum."    Ami  in  llie  law-books  it  is 

I.  iiil  down,  tltat  the  peers  are  created  for  iwo 
reasons:  I.  AM  consufcmlum ;  2.  Ad  defenden- 
dum,  rcgem :  for  which  reason  the  law  gives 
them  certain  great  and  high  privileges;  such 
h>  freedom  from  arrests,  &c.  oven  when  no 
parliament  is  sitting;  became  the  law  intends, 
thai  thev  arc  always  assisting  the  kinit  with 
their  counsel  for  the  commonwealth,  or  keep- 
ing the  realm  in  safety  l»y  thrir  prowess  ami 
\  aloitr. 

2.  I  nstancesof  conventions  of  thepeei  >.  to  ad- 
vise  the  king,  hive  been  in  foriwr  times  very 
frequent  ;  though  now  fallen  into  disuse,  by 
reason  of  the  more  regular  meetings  ol  pania- 
ment.  Sir  l'«lw  .iiij  Coke  «;i\es  us  an  extract 
nt*  .1  record,  [leury  IV.  concerning  .:;>  ex- 
change ol  lands  between  tin-  king  and  the  earl 
of  Northumberland,  wherein  the  value  of 
each  was  agreed  •<>  In?  settled  hv  advice  ol  par- 
liamcut  (ii  any  should  he  railed  before  the 
feast  of  St.  Lucia),  or  otherwise  hv  ailviccof 
tlir  grand  council  of  peers,  which  the  king 
promises  f<»  assemble  before  tiie  said  feast,  in 
case  m>  parliament  shall  l»e  railed. 

.'!.  A  third  council  belonging  to  the  king, 
are,  according  to  sir  Kdward  Coke,  his  judges 
of  ihf  ruitrts  of  law,  for  law-matters.  Ami 
this  appears  frequently  in  thr  Knulish  statutes, 
particularly  I  I  Kdward  III.  c.  "».  and  in  other 
books  of  law.  So  that  w  hen  the  king's  coun- 
cil is  mentioned  generally,  it  must  be  defined, 
particularized, and  understood,  secundum  sub- 
lectam  materiein:  " according  ii»  the  subjeet- 
niaiirr:"  and  if  the  subject  In*  of  a  legal  na- 
ture, then  l»v  tlie  king's  council  i->  understood, 
his  council  for  matters  ol  law  :  namelv,  his 
judges.  Th<  rofuro,  ivheu  bj  statute  l<»  Kichard 

II.  c.  •"».  it  was  made  a  high  olVencc  to  import 
into  England  anv  papal  hulls,  «ir  other  pro- 
cesses from  Koine;  ami  it  was  enacted,  that 
the  offenders  should  be  attached  by  their  hn« 
dies  and  brought  lu'fore  the  king  and  his  coun- 
cil to  answer  for  such  oftVnre;  heie,  by  the 
expression  of  king's  council,  were  understood 
I  he  king's  judges  of  his  courts  of  justice,  I  he 
subject-matter  licing  legal:  this  being  the 
getieral  wav  of  interpreting  the  word  council. 

I  I '.nt  tin'  principal  council  belonging  to 
ih>*  king  is  his  privv  council,  which  is  gene- 
rally*  by  way  of  eminence,  called  the  council, 
for  -Hi  account  of  its  constitution  and  powers, 
see  the  article  Put vv-r.ii  x<  II.. 

I.m  il  rhaucellor  Itacon  in  his  admirable  V.s. 
sav  on  Counsel,  says,  M  A  long  table  and  a 
square  table,  or  seats  about  the  walls  seem 
tin ngs  of  form,  but  are  things  of  substance; 
for  at  a  long  table  a  few  at  the  upper  end,  in 
effect,  sway  .'II  the  business;  hut  in  the  other 
form  there  is  more  use  of  ilie  counsellors'  opi- 
nions that  sir  lower.  A  king,  when  he  pre- 
sides in  conneil,  let  him  beware  how  in;  opens 
bis  own  inclination  too  much  in  that  which 
be  pronoundcth :  foi  else  counsellor*  w  ill  hut 
take  the  wind  ol'  htm,  ami  instead  ol  giving 
fieecuunsct,  will  sing  him  a  song  ol  placebo." 


t  hi  Nci I.  (Auiii  ).  See  Ari.n  . 
<  ouncil  (Cabinet).  Sec  (  a nis kt. 
Cot  m  ii.  (Common),  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, is  a  court  wherein  is  made  all  bee-lairs 
which  hind  the  citizens.  It  consists,  like  the 
parliament,  of  two  houses;  an  upper,  row- 
wscd  of  the  lord-in  tyor  and  aldermen  :  and  j 
ower,  of  a  numlier  ol  couunon-council  men, 
chosen  by  the  several  wards,  .is  representatives 
of  tlte  body  of  the  ritizen*. 

t'or.M  iL  ok  an   assembly  of  the 

principal  officers  of  an  army  or  fleet,  occasion- 
ally  called  by  the  general  or  admiral  to  concert 
measures  for  their  conduct  with  regard  bi 
sieges,  retreats,  engagements,  etc. 

Coir  mil,  in  church  history,  an  asseinblv 
ol  prelates  anil  doctors,  met  for  the  regulation 
matters  relating  to  the  doctrine  or  discipline 
of  the  church. 

Coir  vet  l  (National),  is  an  assembly  of 
;  relates  of  a  natiou  under  their  primate  or 
patriarch. 

Councils  ((Ecumenical  or  (icucral),  are 
assemblies  which  represent  (be  whole  body  of 
the  universal  church.  The  Romanists  rec- 
kon eii.  litem  nt  them;  I  in  I  ]  i  ti  lt«t,  in  hi*!: 
tisr  de  Coneiliis,  si\ ■  Dr.  Prideaux,  seven; 
ami  bishop  Uevendge  h,is  increased  the  num- 
lier to  eight,  which,  he  s.iys.  are  all  the  general 
councils  which  have  ever  been  held  since  the 
time  ol  the  lir>t  Christian  emperor.  Thev 
are  as  follows;  I.  Tin-  council  of  Nice,  luiil 
in  the  lei^n  ol  Ctuistantine  the  Great, on ac- 
ciNint of  the  heresy t,f  Arius.  2.  Thecowneil 
of  Constantinople  called  under  the  reiyn  and 
by  the  command  of  Theodosius  theiireat,  t"i 
much  the  same  end  that  tin  forme  coancil 
was  summoued.  ii.  Tins  council  of  Bphesos, 
convene<l  hv  Theodosius  the  younger  at  the 
suit  of  Xcstorius.  I.  The  council  of  Cake- 
don,  held  in  the  reign  of  Martianus,  which 
approved  of  the  Butychian  heresy.  5.  The 
second  council  of  Constantinople,  assembled 
by  the  emperor  Justinian,  condemned  ihe 
three  chapters  taken  out  of  the  book  of  Theo- 
dores of  Mopsnestia,  having  first  decided  thai 
it  u.ts  lawful  to  anathematize  the  dead.  Nunc 
authors  tell  us,  that  they  likewise  condemned 
the  set  eral  error-  of  Ol  igen  about  the  Trinity, 
the  plurality  of  worlds,  and  pre -existence  of 
souls,  ii.  I  he  thiid  council  of  Constant!- 
noj>le.  held  by  the  command  of  Constantios 
Pogonatus  the  emperor,  in  which  thev  receif- 
ed  the  definitions  of  the  five  lirst  general  coid- 
cilv,  and  particularly  that  against  Origenand 
'I  hcoiloru!  of  Mopsuestia,  7.  'J'lic  second 
Nicene  council.  SI,  The  fourth  council  nt 
Constantinople,  assembled  when  Louis  II. 
was  emperor  of  the  W  est.  The  regulation! 
which  they  made  are  contained  in  twenty- 
■  even  canons,  the  heads  of  which  are  set  <h'«ii 
by  M.  du  Pin,  to  whom  the  reader  i»  leter- 
rcd. 

Coi'xciL-ROAnn.  -v.  Council-table;  tahk 
w  here  matters  of  state  aredeliberated  (( (<tn  »■  )■ 
CO'l'XSKL.  a.  (ronai/itTM,  Latin.)  I-Ad- 

\  in  •  din  t  lion  {Clnrcttdvii).     2.  Consultation 

(Shah/tcari').  3.  Deliberation  (Uookc*)-  C 
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Prudence;  art;  machination  (Proverbs.)  5. 
Secrecy  (Shukspeare  )  f».  Those  that  plead  a 
cause  ;  the  counsellors  (Pope). 

l/ord  Bacon,  iu  I  lie  essay  cited  ahove,  says, 
"  The  greatest  trust  between  man  and  mail  is 
the  trust  of  giving  counsel;  tor  in  other  con- 
fidences men  commit  t.'ie  parts  of  life,  their 
lands,  their  goods,  their  children,  their  credit, 
some  particular  affair  ;  hut  to  such  as  they 
make  thei  i  counsellors  the v  commit  the  whole : 
hv  how  much  the  more  are  they  obliged  to 
all  faith  and  integrity.  The  wisest  princes 
need  not  think  it  any  diminution  to  their 
greatness,  or  derogation  to  their  sufficiency, 
to  rely  upon  counsel.  Cod  himself  is  not 
without,  hut  hath  made  it  one  of  the  great 
names  of  his  blessed  Son,  4  The  Counsellor.' 
Solomon  hath  pronounced  that  *  in  counsel 
is  stability.'  Things  will  have  their  first  or 
second  agitation  ;  if  they  he  not  tossed  upon 
the  arguments  of  counsel,  they  will  he  tossed 
upon  the  waves  of  fortune;  ami  be  full  of  in- 
constancy, doing  and  undoing,  like  the  reeling 
of  a  drunken  man." 

To  Co'unsel.  v.  a.  (consilior,  Latin.)  I. 
To  £ive  advice  or  counsel  to  any  person  (S/i.). 
2.  To  advise  anv  thing  (I  try  den). 

^UNSELLABLE.  «.  (from  counsel.) 
Willing'  to  receiveand  follow  ad\  ice  (Clarcnd.) 

CO'CXSELLOR  *.  (from  counsel.)  I. 
One  that  gi  ves  ad  vice  (f)  'isdom).  2.  Confi- 
dant ;  bosom  friend  (Waller).  3.  One  whose 
jrovince  is  to  deliberate  and  advise  upon  pub- 
ic affairs  (Hacou). 

Coi.n8ei.lor,  at  law,  a  person  retained 
by  a  client  to  plead  his  cause  in  a  public  court 
of  judicature.  See  Advocate,  Barrister, 
Counsel,  and  Serjeant. 

Counsellor  (Privy.)  See  Privy  Council. 
CO't/XSELLORSilIP.  .t.  (from  counsel, 
tor.)    Tiie  office  or  post  of  a  pi  ivy  counsellor 
(Bacon). 

To  COUNT,  v.  a.  (compter,  French.)  I. 
To  number;  to  tell  (South).  2.  To  preserve  a 
reckoning  (Locke).  3.  To  reckon;  to  pi  ice 
to  an  account  (Locke).  4.  To  esteem  ;  to 
account;  to  consider  as  having  a  certain  cha- 
racter (Hooker).  5.  To  impute  to  ;  to  charge 
to  (Hotce). 

To  Count,  p.  n.  To  found  an  account  or 
scheme  (Swift). 

Count,  s.  (eompte,  French.)  1.  Number 
(Spenser).  2.  Reckoning  (Shuk*ptare). 

Count,  a  nobleman  who  possesses  a  do- 
main erected  iuto  a  county.  The  dignity  is  a 
medium  between  that  of  a  duke  and  a  baron. 
(See  Earl.)  Counts  were  originally  lords  of 
the  court,  or  of  the  emperor's  retinue,  and  had 
their  name  comites  a  cotnitando.  Eusebius 
tells  us,  that  (>>nstantinc  divided  them  into 
three  classes,  of  the  two  first  the  senate  was 
composed;  those  of  the  third  had  no  place  in 
the  senate,  but  enjoyed  several  other  privi- 
leges of  senators.  There  were  counts  that 
served  on  land,  others  at  sea;  some  in  a  civil, 
and  some  iu  a  legal  capacity.  The  quality 
of  count  is  now  no  more  than  a  title  which  a 
king  grants  upon  erecting  a  territory  into  a 
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county,  with  a  reserve  of  jurisdiction  and  sove- 
reignty to  himself.  A  count  has  a  right  to 
bear  on  his  arms  a  coronet  adorned  with  three 
irecious  stones,  and  surmounted  with  three 
arge  pearls,  whereof  those  iu  the  middle  and 
extremities  of  the  coronet  advance  above  the 
rest.    See  Crown. 

Count,  in  law,  signifies  the  original  decla- 
ration of  complaint  in  a  real  action,  as  a  decla- 
ration is  in  a  personal  one. 

Count  wheel,  in  the  strikin-r  part  of  a 
clock,  a  wheel  which  moves  round  once  in 
twelve  or  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  sometimes 
called  the  locking-wheel.    See  Clock. 

COUNTABLE.  a.  (from  count.)  That 
may*  be  numbered  (Spentcr). 

CO'CX  I  EX  A  ACE.  s.  (countenance,  Fr.) 
I.  The  form  of  the  face.  2.  Air:  look  (Sh  ). 
3.  Calmness  of  look  ;  composure  of  face  (Sic). 
-1.  Confidence  of  mien  ;  aspect  of  assurance 
(Clarendon.  Spratt)  b.  Kindness  or  ill-will, 
as  it  appears  upon  lite  face  (Spenser).  <*>.  Pa- 
tronage ;  appearance  of  favour ;  support;  ap- 
pearance on  any  side  (Davie*).  7.  Superficial 
appearance  ;  show  (Ascham). 

To  Co'u ntenanck.  v.  a.  (from  the  noun.) 
I.  To  support;  to  patronise  (Addison).  2. 
To  make  a  show  of  (Spenser).  3.  To  act 
suitably  to  any  thing  (Shakspeare).  4.  To 
encourage  ;  to  appear  iu  defence  (H'ot.). 

CO'  I f  X  T EX  A ' X C E R.  s.  (from  eonnle- 
nance.)  One  that  countenances  or  supports 
auother. 

CO'UXTER.  *.  (from  count.)  I.  A  false 
piece  of  money  used  as  a  means  of  reckoning 
(Swift).  2.  The  table  on  which  goods  are 
viewed,  and  money  told,  in  a  shop  (Dryden). 
3.  Counter  of  a  Horse,  is  that  part  of  a 
horse's  forehand  that  lies  between  the  shoulder 
ami  under  the  neck  (Farrier  s  Diet.). 

Co'unter.  ad.  (contre,  French.)  I.  Con- 
trary to;  iu  opposition  to  (South).  2.  The 
Wong  way  (Shakspeare).  3.  Contrarywise 
(Locke). 

To  COl'XTERA'CT  v.  n.  (counter  and 
act.)  To  hinder  any  thing  from  its  effect  by 
contrary  agency  (South). 

To  C*Ol  XTEK  BA'LA  XCE.  v.  a.  (counter 
and  hulance.)  To  act  against  with  an  oppo- 
site weight  (tloyle). 

CoUnterha'lance.  Opposite  weight; 
equivalent  power  (Locke). 

COCXTER  BARRY,  or  Contre  uarre, 
iu  heraldry,  is  the  same  as  our  bendy  sinister 
per  bend  connterchanged. 

COCXTERBOXD,  a  bond  of  indemnifi- 
cation, given  to  one  who  has  given  his  bond 
as  a  security  for  another's  payment  of  a  debt, 
or  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  office  or  trust. 

To  COUXTERBC'FF.  v.  a.  (counter  ami 
buff.)    To  impel;  to  strike  back  (Itrydcu). 

Counteriiu'kf.  *.  A  stroke  that  produces 
a  recoil  (Sidneu). 

t  O'L  X  I  ERCASTER.  *.  (counter  and 
caster.)  A  book  keeper;  a  caster  of  accounts 
(Shakspeare). 

CO'CYI  ERCHAXCE.  s.  (counter  and 
change.)  Exchange:  reciprocation  (Shaks.). 
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To  Uo'LNTERCHANCE.  v.  a.  To  give  and 
receive. 

CTirXTEHCIIAXC.ED,  in  heraldry,  is 
when  any  f t*-l«l  or  charge  is  divided  or  parted 
by  any  line  or  lines  of  partition,  Consisting  all 
interchangeably  of  the  same  tinctures. 

COUXTERCHA'RM.  .v.  (counter  and 
charm.)  That  by  which  a  charm  is  dissolved 
(Pone). 

To  Coin  i  erc  iia'rm.  v.  a.  To  destroy  the 
effect  of  an  enchantment  (Dn-ay  of  Piety). 

Jo  COCXTERcilE'CK.  v.  a.  (counter 
ami  du  ck.)    To  oppuse. 

Coiwterchec'k.    Stop;  rebuke (Sh.). 

UOCViERDKEl),  a  secret  writing  cither 
before  a  notary  or  under  a  private  seal,  which 
dc-trovs,  invalidates,  or  alters  a  public  one. 

To  GOl'NTERDR  A'lV.  v.  a.  (from  eottn- 
ter  and  draw.)  To  copy  a  design  ny  means  of 
an  oiled  paper,  whereon  the  strokes,  appear- 
in::  through,  are  traced  with  a  pencil  (Cham- 
ber*). 

COLXTERERMINE,  in  heraldry,  is  the 
contrary  to  ermine,  being  a  black  held  with 
white  spots. 

COl/XTERE'VIOEXCE.  *.  (counter  and 
i  videHce.)  Testimony  by  which  the  deposition 
of  some  former  witness  is  opjn»sed  (Bern). 

To  CO'IXTERFKIT.  v.  a.  (contrefmre, 
l"'r.)  1.  To  copy  with  an  intent  t*>  pass  the 
copy  for  an  original ;  to  forge  (fFaller).  '2. 
To  imitate;  to  Copy;  to  resemble  (TilfotMon). 

C'o'i'NTuni'EiT. "  a.  (from  the  verb.)  I. 
That  is  made  in  imitation  of  another;  forged  ; 
fictitious  (Locke).  2.  Deceitful ;  hypocritical 
(  Hotcommon). 

Co'in tkrkkit.  j.  (from  the  verb.)  1.  One 
who  personates  another:  an  impostor  (Bacon). 
"2.  Something  made  in  imitation  of  another ;  a 
forgery  (Tiffotsun). 

CGI M  ERI'EITS,  in  our  law,  arc  per- 
sons that  obtain  any  money  or  goods,  by  coun- 
terfeit  letters  or  false  tokens,  who,  being  con- 
victed before  justices  of  assize,  or  of  the  peace, 
Sec.  are  to  suffer  such  punishment  as  shall  be 
thought  fit  to  be  inflicted,  under  death,  as  im- 
prisonment, pillory,  &c. 

V{yV^TElWKirFM.s.((vouxco>fntcr/eit.) 
A  forger;  one  who  contrives  copies  to  pass 
for  originals  (Camden). 

COMJNTERFEITLY.  a((.  (from  counter- 
/lit.)  Falsely;  with  forgery  (Shak.). 

("orXTRRFE'RMEXT.  *.  (countermd 
ferment  )  Ferment  opposed  to  ferment  (Add.). 

COrXTKRFK'SANCR.  *.  (counter/at. 
.sauce.  Fr.)  The  act  of  counterfeiting  ;  for- 
»erv  (Sin  r). 

COI.'XTEUFISSCRR,  a  surgical  term, 
denoting  a  fissure  or  fracture,  produced  by  a 
blow  or  fall,  in  a  part  of  the  hotly  (suppose  the 
occipital  bone)  quite  remote  from,  or  even 
opposite  to,  that  which  had  been  exposed  to 
the  mechanical  violence.  This  accident  may 
happen  in  many  parts,  but  it  occurs  most  fre- 
quently in  the"  head,  where,  also,  it  is  the 
most  dangerous. 

COUNTER-FORTS,  in  fortification,  are 
bodies  of  masonry  built  behind  walls,  fioin 


distance  to  distance,  and  cemented  wY 
them,  in  order  to  strengthen  them,  and  1~ 
sen  the  pressure  of  the  earth  behind  tli-. 
't  here  are  commonly  eighteen  feet  benm-. 
the  centre  of  one  counterfort  and  that  o!  iL* 
next. 

COCXTERFL'GL'B,  in  music,  a  fugae  i 
which  the  subjects  move  in  contrary  dirw- 
tions. 

COUNTERGA'G B.  *.  (from  ovnt'r  v 
gage.)   A  method  used  to  measure  the  joints 
by  transferring  the  breadth  of  a  mortis**  t>»  t  / 
place  where  the  tenon  is  to  be  (Chamber*). 

CO  I  XTERGUA'RD.  s.  (from  counter^ 
guard.)  A  small  rampart  with  parapet  ad 
ditch  (Military  Diet.). 

CorXTKItLI'GHT.  *.  (from  eo««fcr»J 
light)  A  window  or  light  opposite  to  a*j 
thing  (Chambers). 

To  I OCXTKRMA'XD.  r.  a.  (contra 
dcr%  Fr.)    1.  To  order  the  contrary  to 
was  ordered  before;   to  repeal   a  comma™ 
(South.)    2.  To  contradict  the  orders  of  i> 
other  (Hold.)  3.  To  prohibit  (Hareey). 

Coi  nterma'nd.  *.  (contre/nantt  Fr.)  Ki- 
jieal  of  a  former  order  (Shakxpeai  t). 

To  COl  XTERMA'RCII.  v.  ».  (cwi j 
and  march.)  To  march  backward!. 

Coi  ntkrmarch.  I.  Retrocession ;  tW'.'J 
backward  (Collier).  2.  Chang-e  of  lucxMirn  . 
alteration  of  conduct  (Burnet). 

CO  1' X T E R- M  A  R K ,  a  second  or  ttu.% 
mark,  put  on  any  thing  marked  before. 

The  word  is  applied,  in  commerce,  t<»  t&f 
several  marks  put  on  a  bale  of  goods  belongs* 
to  several  merchants;  that  it  may  not  l-coe**- 
ed  but  in  the  presence  of  them  all,  or  tier 
agents. 

I  n  goldsmiths'  irorks,  &c~  the  counter -mart 
is  the  mark,  or  punchion  of  the  ball,  or 
pany,  to  show  the  metal  is  standard,  adJ«i  » 
that  of  the  artificer  who  made  it. 

Counter-mark  of  a  horse,  isanarthW 
cavity,  which  the  jot  keys  make  in  the  teeth  M 
horses  that  have  outgrown  the  natural  uark; 
to  disguise  their  age,  and  make  them  appear 
as  if  they  were  not  above  eight  years  old. 

CoUNTER-IUARK   OP  A    MEDAL,   IS  a 

added  to  a  medal,  a  long  time  after  its  beici 
struck. 

COC XTER-.M I X E,  in  war,  a  mbteflW 
ous  vault,  running  the  whole  length  of  aswft 
three  feet  broad,  and  six  deep,  with  «rm»; 
holes  and  apertures  therein  :  contrived  U>  pre- 
vent the  effect  of  mines,  in  ease  the  encs' 
should  make  any  to  blow  up  the  walL 

This  kind  of  counter-mine,  however,  ii  »,# 
of  little  use. 

The  modern  counter-mine  is  a  well,  or  j»' 
and  a  gallery,  sunk  ou  purpose,  till  it  W*1 
the  enemy's  mine,  and  prevent  the  efiVt:  s 
being  first  pretty  well  known  wberrAb«:» 
that  is. 

CorNTERMlXB  signifies  also,  1.  Mean* 
Opposition  ;  mean*  of  counteraction  (Sid*  i1 
2.  A  stratagem  by  w  hich  any  coulnvancr  * 
defeated  ( IS  Estrange). 

To   Coi  N  CERMINE.    V.    a.    \.  T«>  dr!»*  • 
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passage  into  an  enemy's  mine.    2.  To  counter-  were  harmony  in  the  preceding  fifth  must  he 

work  ;  to  defeat  by  secret  measures  {Decay  of  continued  on  the  fourth;   thirds  and  fifths 

F*iety).  may  follow  one  another  as  often  as  one  has  a 

COCXTERMO'TION.  *.  (counter  and  mind.    Now  to  dispose  the  concords,  or  the 

motion.}  Contrary  motion  (Digby).  natural  notes  and  their  octaves,  in  any  key  in 

COL'NTERMl''RE.  *.  (contrtmure,  Fr.)  a  simple  counterpoint,  observe,  with  regard  to 

A.  wall  built  up  behind  another  wall  (Knolles).  the  distinction  into  perfect  or  imperfect  har- 

COUNTERNA'TURAL.  a.  (counter  and  mony,  this  general  rule:  to  the  key,  to  the 

natural.)    Contrary  to  nature  (Harvey),  fourth  and  the  fifth,  perfect  harmony  must  he 

COUXTERXOl'SE.    s.    {counter    and  joined  ;  to  the  second,  third,  and  seventh,  an 

noire.)    A  sound  hy  which  any  other  noise  it  imperfect  harmony  is  indispensable;  to  the 

overpowered  (Calamy).  sixth,  either  a  perfect  or  imperfect  harmony  ; 

COUNTERO'PEN  INli.  ».  (counter  and  but  when  the  key  is  flat,  an  imperfect  hiir- 
opening.)  An  aperture  or  vent  on  the  con-  mony  given  to  the  sixth.  Figurative  coun- 
fcrary  side  (Sharp).  terpoint  is  of  two  kinds  :  in  one,  discords  are 
Counter-opening,  (contra  apertura.)  introduced  occasionally,  as  passing  notes,  serv- 
In  surgery.  An  opening  made  in  any  part  of  ing  only  as  transitions  from  concord  to  con- 
an  abscess  opposite  to  one  already  in  it.  This  cord  :  in  the  other,  the  discords  have  a  con- 
is  often  done  in  order  to  afford  a  readier  egress  sidcrablc  part  in  the  harmony,  but  must  be 
to  the  collected  pus.  brought  in  by  judicious  preparation.  See 

COl  NTERPA'CE.*.(eot/»/er  and  pace.)  Descant. 

Contrary  measure ;  attempts  in  opposition  to  To  COUNTERPOISE,  r.  a.  (counter  and 

any  selwme  (SieiJI).  poise.)    1.  To  counterbalance;  to  be  equi- 

CO'UNTERPAXE.  *.  (contrepoint,  Fr.)  pouderant   to  ;   to   act  against  with  equal 

A  coverlet  for  a  bed,  or  any  thing  else  woven  weight  (Digby).    2.  To  product  a  contrary 

in  squares  (Shakspcare).  '  action  by  an  equal  weight  (B'iikins).    3.  To 

COUNTERPART.  *.  (counter  and  part.)  act  with  equal  power  against  any  person  or 

The  correspondent  part  (Lf  Estrange),  cause  (Spenser). 

COUNTERPhE'A.  *.  (from  counter  and  Counterpoise,   s.    1.  Eqniponderance ; 

plea.)    In  law,  a  replication  (Coice/l).  equivalence  of  weight  (Boyle).    2.  The  state 

To  COUNTERPLOT,  v.  a.  (counter  and  of  being  placed  in  the  opposite  scale  of  the 

plot.)  To  oppose  one  machination  by  another,  balance  (MiltonY    2.  Equipollence  ;  equiva- 

Counterplo't.  s.  An  artifice  opposed  to  lence  of  power  (Bacon). 

an  artifice  (// Estrange).  COUNTERPOISON.  s.  (counter  and  poi. 

COUNTERPOINT.  *.  A  coverlet  woven  son.)  Antidote  (Arbuthnot). 
in  squares.  COUXTERPRE'S.sURB.  *.  (Voider  and 
Co'interpoint,  in  music,  the  art  of  dis-  pressure.)  Opposite  force;  power  acting  in 
posing  several  parts  or  airs  together,  in  such  a  contrary  directions  (Bluckmore). 
manner  as  to  make  an  agreeable  whole  or  (  ()(fXTERPRO'JEtT.«.(toMflrerandpro- 
concert.  In  general,  every  harmonious  com-  ject.)  Correspondent  part  of  a  scheme  (Stci/t). 
position,  that  is,  of  many  "parts,  was  called  To  CO  L'  X  TE  It  PRO*  V  E.  v.  a.  (counter 
counterpoint.  Its  name  w.is  deduced  from  and  prove.)  To  take  off  a  design  in  black 
the  circumstance  that  before  notes  of  different  lead,  or  red  chalk,  by  passing  it  through  the 
measure  were  in  use,  the  way  of  composing  rolling-press  with  another  piece  of  paper  (Ch.) 
was  to  set  pricks  or  points  one  against  the  To  COLIN  I  ERRO'L.  v.  a.  (counter  and 
ovher,  to  denote  the  concords;  the  length  or  roll.)  To  preserve  the  power  of  detecting 
measure  of  which  points  were  sun?  according  frauds  hy  a  counter-account ;  to  control, 
to  the  quantity  of  the  words  or  syllables  which  COl'XTERRO'LMEXT.*.  (from  counter' 
were  applied  to  them:  and  because,  in  coin-  rol.)  A  counter-account ;  controlmcnt  (Bac). 
posing  our  descant,  we  set  note  against  note,  COUNTERSCARP,  in  fortification,  is  pro- 
as they  did  point  against  point,  from  thei.ee  it  P*rly  the  exterior  talus  or  slope  of  the  ditch  ; 
still  retains  the  name  of  counterpoint.  but  "it  is  often  taken  for  the  covered  way  anil 
Counterpoint  is  divided  into  simple  and  the  glacis.  In  this  sense,  we  say,  the  enemy 
figurative;  simple  counterpoint,  or  the  bar-  have  lodged  themselves  on  the  counterscarp, 
mony  of  concords,  consists  of  perfect  as  well  COUNTERSCARP  (Angle  of  the),  is  that 
as  imperfect  concords,  and  may  therefore  be  made  by  the  two  sides  of  the  counterscarp, 
denominated  perfect  or  imperfect,  according  meeting  before  the  middle  of  the  curtain, 
as  the  concords  are  whereof  it  is  composed.  To  COUNTERSIGN,  v.  a.  (counter  and 
For  the  rules  of  counterpoint,  with  regard  sign.)  To  sign  an  order  or  patent  of  a  supe- 
to  the  succession  of  concords,  it  must  be  ob-  rior,  in  quality  of  secretary,  to  render  it  more 
served,  that,  as  much  as  can  be,  the  parts  authentic  (Chambers). 

may  proceed  by  a  contrary  motion ;  that  is,  COUNTKR-TEXOR.  in  music,  a  term 

the  bass  may  ascend  where  "the  treble  descends,  applied  to  the  highest  natural  male  voire, 

and  vice  versa.    In  a  sharp  key  the  ba>s  de-  COUN TER Tl'DE.  *.  (counter  and  tide.) 

sceiids  gradually  from  the  fifth  to  the  fourth  ;  Contrary  tide  (Ihytlen). 

the  last,  in  that  case  should  never  have  its  pro-  COUNTER  1'1'ME.  s.  (contretemps,  fr.) 

jx»r  harmony  applied  to  it  ;  but  the  notes  that  Defence  ;  opposition  (Dryden). 
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COIJNTBRTU'RN.  *.  (counte r  and  f«r».) 
The  height  ami  hill  growth  of  the  |p liiy ■,  which 
destroys  expec;;if;.on  (hsydcn). 

To  '<  OI.VI  I  KVA'IL.  e.  (r«»/ro  and 
rufeo,  Latin.)  To  be  equivalent  to;  to  Have 
equal  force  «ir  value  ;  to  net  against  with  equal 
power  (Hooker,  t$'illtin*). 

Couxtehva'jl.  (from  tlic  verb.)  1. 
Equal  weight ;  power  or  value  sufficient  to 
obviate  any  effect  or  objection.  2.  That 
which  h.is  equal  weight  or  value  with  some- 
thing else  (South'). 

L'OirX'J  ERVI'EW.  .v.  (count*  r  and  eiVie.) 
I.  Opposition ;  a  posture  in  which  two  per- 
sons front  each  other  (Milton).  *2.  Contrasi  ; 
a  position  in  which  dissimilar  things  illustrate 
each  other  (S4i  if(). 

roUH  NTKRWCRK.  ».  «.  (rounUr 
and  work.)  To  counteract;  to  hinder  any 
elici  t  bv  contrary  operations  (Pojh). 

UU'O'NTESS. »,  (couiitiettt,  hat.  com  I  esse, 
French.)  The  lady  of  an  earl  or  connt  (Dr.). 

COM  .VI  l\ti  ll()t  >E.  .v.  (count  and 
houn . )   The  room  appropriated  hv  traders  to 

their  books  and  accounts.  .Sec  Co.vwm. Mi- 
nors i:. 

fJO*UKTLESS.  a.  (from  count.)  Innu- 
merable; without  number  (Donne). 

COU'XTRY.  *.  (contrie,  Kr.).  I.  A  tract 
of  land  ;  a  region  (Sj,rutt).  '2.  '1  he  parts  of  a 
region  distant  from  cities  or  courts  :  rural 
parts  (Spectator),  11.  The  place  which  any 
man  inhabits  (Sfiuk.).  4.  '1  lie  place  of  one  s 
birth;  the  native  soil  (Sjn'utt).  b.  The  inha- 
bitants of  any  region  (-V/<//.\). 

Uou'NTRT.  a.  I.  Ritstick;  rural;  vil- 
Utic  (Norrit).  2.  Of  an  interest  opposite  to 
that  of  courts;  as,  the  countru  partv  (Lockt  ). 
J.  Peculiar  to  a  region  or  people  (Jfticcab.), 
■I.  Rude;  ignorant;  untaught  (Dryden). 

CoUNTBY-DANTE,    a    lively    pointed  air, 

calculated  for  dancing.  The  country- dance  is 
said  to  be  of  English  origin,  though  now 
transplanted  into  almost  every  country  in  Ku- 
rope.  N<i  rules  have  ever  been  laid  down  for 
the  composition  of  a  countrv-dance,  nor  is  it, 
indeed,  confined  to  any  particular  measure, 

Sve  (  oNT.'UMMN*  fc\ 

Co'u.NTHYMAN.  t.  (from  country  and 
tnan.)  I.  One  born  in  the  same  country 
(hockey.  "2.  A  rustic  ;  one  that  inhabits  the 
rural  parts;  not  a  townsman  (Graunt),  3. 
A  farmer:  a  husbandman  (L'Eitrange). 

Cot'NTRY-WAKES.     Si  e  lV*Al  i  B. 

COUNTY,  in  geography,  originally  signi- 
fied the  territory  of  a  count  or  earl,  hut  now 
it  is  lived  ill  the  same  sense  With  shire;  the 
one  nurd  coming  from  the  Krench,  the  other 
from  the  Saxon.  In  this  view,  a  county  is  a 
circuit  or  portion  of  the  realm,  into  fifty-two 
of  which,  the  whole  laud,  England  and 
Wales,  is  divided,  for  its  better  government, 
and  the  more  easy  administration  of  justice. 

L'OUNTY-COUPORATE,    is  a    title   given  to 

several  cities  or  ancient  boroughs,  on  which 
the  English  monarch?  have  thought  lit  to  he- 
stow  extraordinary  privileges;  aunexing  to 


them  a  particular  territory,  land,  or  jurisdic- 
tion ;  and  making  them  counties  of  them- 
selves, to  he  governed  by  their  own  sheriffs 
ami  magistrates. 

(  oi  \  rv-coi  kt,  iii  English  law,  a  court 
incident  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sheriff.  It 

is  Dot  a  court  of  record,  but  may  hold  pleas  of 

debt  or  damages  under  the  value  of  -l"s.  Over 
some  of  which  causes  these  inferior  courts  have, 
by  the  express  words  of  the  statute  of  (dou- 
cester,  a  jurisdiction  totally  exclusive  of  the 
kiug's  superior  courts. 

The  freehol  ler>  of  the  county  are  the  real 
judges  in  this  court,  and  the  sheriff  is  the  mi- 
nisterial officer.  The  great  conflux  of  free- 
holders, which  are  supposed  always  to  attend 
at  the  county-court,  is  the  reason  why  all  art* 
of  parliament  at  the  end  of  e\erv  session  were 
wont  to  be  there  published  bv  the  sheriff :  v»hv 
all  outlawries  of  ahseonding  offenders  a  re 
there  proclaimed ;  and  why  all  popular  elec- 
tions which  the  freeholders  arc  to  make,  as 
formerly  of  sheriffs  and  conservators  of  the 
peaee,  and  still  of  coroners,  verderers,  ami 
knights  of  the  shire,  must  ever  be  made  in 
pleno  coinitatu,  or  in  full  county-court.  By 
the  statute  S  Edward  VI.  c,  25,  no  county- 
court  shall  be  adjourned  longer  than  for  one 
month,  consisting  of  twenty-eight  day*. 

Counties  palatine.  Of  the  fifty-two 
counties,  there  are  three  of  special  nete, 
which  are  therefore  termed  counties  palatine, 
as  Lancaster,  Chester,  and  Durham.  Tlje 
two  latter  are  such  by  prescription,  or  imme- 
morial custom,  at  least  as  old  as  the  Nornun 
Conquest ;  the  former  was  created  by  Edward 
HI.  in  favour  of  Henry  I'lantag-enet,  first  earl 
and  duke  of  Lancaster.  Pembroke  also,  and 
Hexham,  were  anciently  counties  palatine: 
which  last  belonged  to  the  archbishop  of 
York,  and  was  shipped  of  its  privilege  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  reduced  to  he  a 
part  of  the  county  of  Northumberland;  the 
former  ivas  abolished  in  '2J  Hen.  VIII.  the 
latter  in  I  I  Eliz. 

The  chief  governors  of  these  counties  pala- 
tine, heretofore,  by  a  special  charter  from  the 
king,  sent  out  all  writs  in  their  own  names; 
and  touching  justice,  did  all  things  as  ahso- 
lutely  as  the  King  himself  in  other  countie*, 
only  acknowledging  him  their  superior  and 
governor:  whence  palatine,  «  /wr/<ifi0,becaon 
the  owners  of  them  hud  jura  regalia  a*  fully 
as  the  king  hath  in  his  palace.  These  privi- 
leges were  probably  granted  to  them,  because 
tin  y  bordered  on  enemies'  countries, v  iz.  W  ales 
and  Scotland.  Hut  in  Henry  the  Eifhth'i 
time  the  said  power  was  much  abridged; 
though  still  all  writs  are  witnessed  in  their 
names,  and  all  forfeitures  for  treason  by  the 
common  law  accrue  to  them.  The  Isle  of 
Ely  has  been  sometimes  reckoned  amon?  the 
Counties  palatine,  though  it  is  properly  only* 
royal  franchise;  the  bishop  bavins',  by  prant 
of  king  Henry  I.  jura  regalia  within  the  l*le 
of  Ely,  whereby  he  exercises  a  jurisdiction 
over  u  11  causo,  criminal  and  civil. 
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Three  is  a  court  of  chancery  in  the  counties 
palatine  of  Lancaster  and  Durham,  over  which 
there  are  chancellor*. 

County-rats.  By  the  12th  Geo.  II.  c.  20, 
the  justices  at  their  general  or  quarter  ses- 
sions, or  the  greater  part  of  them  (anil  by  13 
4seo.  II.  c.  18,  justices  of  liberties  and  Iran- 
chises  not  subject  to  county-commissioners), 
•hall  have  power  to  make  one  general  county- 
rate,  to  answer  all  former  distinct  rates, 
which  shall  be  assessed  on  every  parish,  &c. 
and  collected  and  paid  by  the  high  constables 
of  hundreds  to  treasurers  appointed  by  the 
justices;  which  money  shall  be  deemed  the 
public  stock,  &c. ;  but  appeal  lies  by  the 
churchwardens  and  overseers  against  the  rate 
of  any  particular  parish.  (22  Geo.  III.  c.  17.) 
This  rate  is, 

For  the  repairing  of  bridges  and  highways 
thereto  adjoining,  and  salaries  for  tltc  survey- 
ors of  bridges;  for  building  and  repairing 
county-gaols;  for  repairing  shire-halls;  for 
ihe  salary  of  the  master  of  the  house  of  cor- 
rection, and  relieving  the  weak  aud  sick  in 
Lis  custody  ;  for  the  relief  of  die  prisoners  in 
the  kintr 'sbench  and  marshalsea  prisons,  and 
of  poor  hospitals  in  the  county,  and  of  those 
who  shall  sustain  losses  by  fire,  water,  the  sea, 
or  otr^er  casualties,  and  other  charitable  pur- 
poses for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  as  the  justices 
ui  sessions  shall  think  fit ;  for  the  relief  of  the 
prisoners  in  the  county-gaol ;  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  health  of  the  prisoners,  Sec.  &c. 

COVORDExX,  a  town  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, in  Ovcryssel,  with  a  fortress  in  the 
marshes,  strong  both  by  nature  and  art.  It  is 
thirty-five  milis  X.  E.  of  Derenter.  Lon.  G. 
33  E.  Lat.  50.  42  N. 

COL"  P,  (Fr.)  a  touch  or  stroke.  In  music, 
coup  dc  langue,  with  flute-players,  is  the  ac- 
orn t  given  to  notes  by  the  tip  of  the  tongue, 
instead  of  slurring  them  inarticulately. 

Coup- de-si  ain,  iu  military  affairs,  implies 
a  desperate  resolution  in  all  small  expeditions 
of  surprise,  fee.  The  favourable  side  of  the 
proposed  action  must  ever  be  viewed  ;  for  if 
what  may  happen,  arrive,  or  fall  out,  is  chiefly 
thought  upon,  it  will  at  the  very  best  not  only 
ly  discourage,  but  in  general  it  will  pro- 
a  total  failure.  The  very  name  of  an 
expedition  implies  risk,  hazard,  |  recarious 
warfare,  and  a  critical  but  desperate  operation 
or  coup-de-uiain. 

Couf-d'<eil,  in  a  military  sense,  signifies 
that  fortunate  aptitude  of  eye  in  a  generator 
other  officer,  by  which  he  is  enabled  at  one 
glance  on  the  map  to  sec  the  weak  parts  of  an 
enemy's  country ,  or  to  discern  the  strong  ones 
of  his  own.  By  possessing  a  ready  coup-d'ceil, 
a  general  may  surmount  the  greatest  difficul- 
ties, particularly  in  otfensive  operations.  On 
a  small  scale  this  faculty  is  of  the  greatest 
utility.  Actions  have  been  recovered  by  a 
sudden  conception  of  different  openings  upon 
the  enemy,  which  could  onlv  be  ascertained 
by  a  quick  and  ready  rye,  during  the  rapid 
movement*  of  opposing  acinic  >. 
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COUPAR,  or  Colper,  the  county-town  of 
Fife,  in  Scotland.  Lat.  50.  IS  X.  Lon.  2.  51  IV. 

COLPED,  coupe,  in  heraldry,  is  used  to 
express  the  head  or  any  limb  of  an  animal  cut 
off  from  the  trunk  smooth;  distinguishing  it 
from  that  which  is  called  erased,  that  is, 
forcibly  torn  off,  and  therefore  is  ragged  and 
uneven. 

Couped  is  also  used  to  signify  such  crosses, 
bars,  bends,  chevrons,  &c.  as  do  not  touch  the 
sides  of  the  escutcheon,  but  are,  as  it  were, 
cut  off  from  them. 

COUPE'S,  a  motion  in  dancing,  wherein 
one  leg  is  a  liltle  bent  and  suspended  from  the 
ground,  while  with  the  other  a  motion  is 
made  forwards. 

CO'UPLE.  s.  (couple,  Fr.)  1.  A  chain 
or  tie  that  holds  dogs  together  (SlutAsptare). 
2.  Two  ;  a  brace  (Locke).  3.  A  male  and 
his  female  (Bcntley). 

To  Co'uple.  v.  a.(copulo,  Latin)  I. To 
chain  together  (Shrtkspcare).  2.  To  join  one 
another  (South).    3.  To  marry  ;  to  wed  (Sid- 

To  Co'i/PLE.  v.  w.  To  join  in  embraces 
(Bacon). 

Couple-beugar.  ».  (couple  and  beggar.) 
One  that  makes  it  his  business  to  marry  beg- 
gars to  each  other  (Swift). 

Cotple-closs,  in  heraldry,  the  fourth  part 
of  a  chevron,  never  borne  but  in  pairs,  except 
there  is  a  chevron  between  them. 

CO'UPLET,  a  division  of  a  hvmn,  ode, 
song,  or  the  like,  wherein  an  equal  number, 
or  equal  measure,  of  verses,  is  found  in  each 

Eart.  The  word  is  French,  formed  from  the 
atin  copula.  In  odes,  these  divisions  are 
more  ordinarily  called  strophes.  By  an  abuse, 
couplet  is  sometimes  used  to  signify  a  couple 
of  verses. 

COUPLIXG-BOX,  among  mill-wrighfs, 
is  a  contrivance  very  frequently  used  in  large 
mills,  by  means  of  which  two  parts  of  any 
shaft  (intended  to  convey  a  rotatory  motion 
from  one  part  of  a  mill  "to  another)  may  be 
quickly  disunited  or  connected,  in  order  to 
stop  or  to  put  in  motion  any  particular  ma- 
chine worked  by  that  shaft. 

COL'PL'RE,  in  fortification,  are  passages 
sometimes  cut  through  the  glacis,  of  al»out 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet  broad,  in  the  re-entering 
angle  of  the  covert-way,  to  facilitate  the  sal- 
lies of  the  besieged.  They  are  sometimes 
made  through  the  lower  curtin,  to  let  boats 
into  a  little  haven  built  on  the  rcntrant  angle 
of  the  counterscarp  of  the  outworks. 

COURAGE,  *.  is  often  defined  as  synony- 
mous with  bravery  ;  but  this,  where  there  are 
not  wisdom  aud  virtue  to  temper  it.  is  a  lawless 
quality.  It  is  the  property  of  this  courage, 
that  it  acquits  itself  honourably  Ml  the  view  of 
the  public,  but  fails  a  uiun  when  there  are  no 
such  props  to  support  it.  lb'  who  appears  un- 
appalled  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  perhaps 
would  do  the  sauie  on  a  scaffold,  trembles 
when  <!eatb  appioaches  him  on  a  sick  bed  . 
agreeably  to  the  language  of  the  port ; 
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M  U'li»»  combat*  bravely,  is  not  therefore 
brave  ; 

M  But  dr-ads  a  death-bed  as  the  meanest 
►lave." 

Tni!1  courage,  says  Mr.  Grove,  is  such  a 
firmness  ami  resolved  ness  of  soul,  inspired  by 
a  sense  of  what  is  just  and  h<»u<»::r;itil«-,  as 
nriiitKr  (he.  dangers  ami  evils  t<>  which  hu- 
man life  is  incident,  enables  a  man  steadily  to 
pursue  the  dictate*  of  conscience  and  prudence. 
In  this  definition  is  contained  the  Mat  •»('  this 
virtue,  the  object,  and  the  measure  .if  it.  The 
seat  of  ibis  virtue  is  tbe  rational  soul;  from 

whence  it  follows  that  hrawri v  li'nbs,  a  linn 
constitution,  arid  fermented  blood,  are  not  tins 
things  which  make  up  a  hero.  The  objects 
of  courage  an-  the  eiils  of  life;  ivbereof  some 
are  unavoidable,  as  earthquakes,  inundations, 
s'cknes>.  lii»',  ami  the  like  :  olheis  are  avoid- 
able,  but  not  without  quitting  our  honesty  • 
such  are  all  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which 
may  happen  to  attend  the  faithful  discharge 
of  our  nitty,  ami  all  the  incotivcnieucics  ivhicli 
we  suffer 'for  our  adhere  me  to  truth.  The 
rule  ur  measure  of  courage  is  a  conscientious 
prudence,  ivhich  cut*  oil*  the  soldier  who 
lights  merely  for  pay  or  fame,  the  man  of 
false  honour  who  gives  or  areepts  the  chal- 
lenge,  and  the  self-murderer,  from  any  claim 
to  this  virtue.  The  truly  courageous  man  does 
every  tiling  lor  the  sake  of  something  truly 
honourable;  ami  for  the  obtaining  of  this  end, 
prudence  advises  to  proper  means.  This  COU« 
race  does  not  exclude  all  fear,  but  the  fear 
which  accompanies  it  respects  not  persons  so 
much  as  things  :  not  to  fear  infamy,  as  Aris« 
tolle  observes,  is  a  sign,  not  of  courage,  but 
of  impudence ;  not  to  tear  God  is  a  sign  of 
impiei  v. 

COt'RA'CJEOrS.  a.  (from  courage.) 
Brave;  daring;  bold;  adventurous 

COCRA'GKO!  SLY.  //»/.  Bravely;  stout- 
1 V  :  ooMlv  (  H'truu). 

"  UOritA'UKOi  SNRSS.#.  Bravery;  bold. 
ncs>  :  spirit:  courage  (^laecabees). 

(  (M  'KANT,  a  French  term  synonymous 
with  current,  i.  e.  running. 

Covraxt,  a  dance.    See  Co  It  A  NT. 

COl'HAP,  the  modern  name  for  a  distem- 
per very  common  in  Java  and  other  parts  of 
the  Bast  Indies.  It  is  a  sort  of  herpes  or  itch 
on  t lie  arm-pits,  groins,  breast,  and  face;  the 
itching  is  almost  perpetual ;  and  the  scratch- 
ing is  followed  by  gieat  pain  and  a  discharge 
of  matter,  ivhich  makes  the  linen  stick  so  to 
the  skin,  as  not  easily  to  he  separated  without 
tearing  >>tf  the  crust.  Courap  is  a  general 
name  for  any  sort  of  itch  ;  but  this  distemper 
is  thus  called  by  way  of  eminence.  It  is  so 
contagious  that' few  escape  it.  For  the  cure, 
gentle  and  repeated  purging  is  used,  and  ex- 
terna Hv«  the  ointment  of  nitrated  quicksilver. 

To  CO C  III!,  v.  n.  (com  ber,  Fr.)  To  bend  ; 
to  bow  :  not  in  use  (Shakspeare). 

LOl'UUAKIL,  in    botany.     See  Hyme- 
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COURIER,  or  Cirri  er  (from  the  French 
court r,  to  run),  a  messenger  sent  post  or  ex- 
press, to  carry  dispatches.  Antiquity,  too, 
had  its  couriers.  M'e  meet  with  two  kiud«: 
1.  Tho-e  who  ran  on  foot,  called  by  the 
Greeks  hcnerodroMU  q.  d.  couriers  of  a  day. 
Pliny,  Corn.  Xepos,  and  Caesar,  mention  some 
of  these  who  would  run  twenty,  thirty,  thirty- 
six,  and  in  the  cirrus  even  forty  leagues  per 
day.  2.  Hiding  couriers,  eursores  eauitantet, 
who  chaujad  horses  as  the  modern  couriers  do. 
Xenophou  attributes  the  first  couriers  to  Cyrus. 
Herodotus  says,  they  were  very  common 
among  the  Persians,  and  that  there  was  no- 
thing in  the  world  moie  swift  than  these  kind 
of  messengers.  **  That  prince  (says  Xem>- 
phon)  examined  how  far  a  horse  would  goto 
a  day,  and  built  stables,  at  such  distances 
from  each  other,  where  be  lodged  horses,  and 
persons  to  take  care  of  them  ;  and  at  each 
place  kept  a  person  always  ready  to  take  the 
packet,  mount  a  fresh  horse,  atid  forward  it 
to  the  next  stage  ;  and  thus  quite  through  his 
empire."  But  it  does  not  appear,  that  either 
the  Greeks  or  llomans  bad  any  regular  fixed 
couriers  till  the  time  of  Augustus  guilder  that 
prince  they  travelled  in  cars;  though  it  ap- 
pears from  Socrates  they  afterwards  went  on 
horseback.  Under  the  western  empire  they 
were  called  viator's;  ami  under  that  of  Con- 
stantinople, cursorca;  whence  the  modern 
name.    See  Post. 

Corniu'n,  in  ornithology,  See  Cop.RiRi. 

C(MTRLAX,  in  ornithology.  See  Ardea. 

COURLAXD,  a  territory  and  duchy  of 
Livonia,  in  Poland,  hut  at  the  division  of 
177-  was  annexed  to  Russia.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  river  Ihvina.  on  the  K.  by 
Lithuania,  on  the  S.  by  Samojittia,  ami  on  the 
IV.  by  the  Baltic  Sea,  living  about  1 341  miles 
long,' and  oO  broad.  Its  principal  town  is 
Mil  tall,  whose  inhabitants  arc  Protestants. 

COIUSK.  (eoiirw,  French.)  I.  Race; 
career  (Cow let/).  2.  Passage  from  place  to 
place  ( Ihuham).  o.  Tilt  ;  act  of  running  in 
the  lists  (SSidttey).  4.  Ground  on  which  a 
race  is  run.  5.  Tract  or  line  in  which  a  ship 
sails,  or  any  motion  is  performed.  6.  Sail ; 
means  by  which  the  course  is  performed 
(  Halt  ig/t).  7-  Progress  from  one  gradation 
to  another;  process  (Shakspeare).  J*.  Order 
of  succession  (CoritUhian*).  9.  Stated  aoJ 
orderly  method  (Shftfcxptare).  It*.  Series  of 
successive  and  methodical  procedure  (ff  i*c- 
wit,)).  1 1.  The  elements  of  an  art  exhibited 
and  explained  in  a  methodical  series  (Cham- 
bers). 12.  Conduct;  manner  of  proceeding 
(Knolle*).  13.  Method  of  life;  train  of  ac- 
tions (Prior).  14.  Natural  bent;  uncontrolled 
will  (Temple).  15.  Catamenia  (Harvey).  16. 
Orderly  structure  (James).  1/.  A  continued 
range  of  stones,  level,  or  of  the  same  height 
(Harris).  1 S.  Series  of  consequences  (Garth). 
VJ.  Xumbcr  of  dishes  set  on  at  once  upon  the 
table  (Stcifi).  2th  Regularity;  settled  ru'e. 
'21.  Kmptv  form  (IS Estrange). 

Coikse  of  plinths,  is  the  continuity  of 
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a  plinth  of  stone  or  plaster  in  the  fate  of  a 
building ;  to  mark  the  separation  of  the  stories. 

Course,  in  navigation,  the  point  of  the 
compass,  or  horizon,  which  a  ship  steers  on  ; 
or  the  angle  which  the  rhuinh  line  on  which 
it  sails  makes  with  the  meridian  ;  being  some- 
times reckoned  in  degrees,  and  sometimes  in 
points  of  the  compass. 

When  a  ship  sails  either  dne  north  or  south, 
she  sails  on  a  meridian,  makes  no  departure, 
and  her  distance  and  difference  of  latitude  are 
the  same. 

When  slie  sails  due  east  or  west,  her  course 
makes  right  angles  with  the  meridian,  and 
she  sails  either  upon  the  equator  or  a  parallel 
to  it;  in  which  case  she  makes  no  difference 
of  latitude,  but  her  distance  and  departure  are 
the  same. 

Uut  when  the  ship  sails  between  the  cardi- 
nal points,  on  a  course  making  always  the 
same  oblique  angle  with  the  meridians,  her 
path  is  then  the  loxodromic  curve,  being  a 
spiral  cutting  all  the  meridians  in  the  same 
angle,  and  terminating  in  the  pole. 

To  Course,  v.  a.  (from  the  noun.)  1. 
To  hunt ;  to  pursue  (S/iak*peare).  2.  To 
pursue  with  dogs  that  hunt  in  view.  3.  To 
put  to  speed  ;  to  force  to  run  (.Mat/). 

To  Course,  r.  ».  To  run  ;  to  rove  about 
(■NA  (itcHpeareS. 

CLKCRSER.  s.  (courtier,  French.)  1.  A 
swift  horse  ;  a  war  horse  (Pope).  2.  <  )ne  who 
pursues  the  sport  of  coursing  hares  (Hanmer). 

COURSES,  a  name  by  which  the  principal 
sails  of  a  ship  are  distinguished,  viz.  the  main- 
sail, the  fore-sail,  and  the  mizen;  the  mizen- 
stay-sail  and  fore-sail  are  also  sometimes  com- 
prehended in  tins  denomination;  as  are  the 
main-stay  sails  of  all  brigs  and  schooners.  See 
Sail. 

COURSING.   The  pursuit  of  game  with 

Srey-bounds;  an  amusement  treated  of  by 
irian,  so  long  ago  as  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  of  the  Christian  tera. 

**  In  our  country,"  observes  Mr.  Daniel, 
"  during  the  reign  of  king  John,  greyhounds 
were  frequently  received  by  him  as  payment  in 
lien  of  money,  for  the  renewal  of  grants,  fines, 
and  forfeitures,  belonging  to  the  crown.  The 
following  extracts  prove  this  monarch  to 
have  been  exceedingly  partial  to  this  kind  of 
dogs.  A  fine  paid  A.  D.  1203,  mentions  Gve 
hundred  marks,  ten  horses,  and  ten  leashes 
of  greyhounds.  Another,  in  1210,  one  swift 
running  horse,  and  six  greyhounds. 

"  In  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  when  she  was 
not  disposed  herself  to  hunt,  she  was  so  sta- 
tioned as  to  see  the  coursing  of  deer  with  grey- 
hounds. At  Cowdrey,  in  Sussex,  the  seat  of 
lord  Montecute  (now  lady  Montague's), 
A.  D.  IflPlf  one  day  after  dinner,  the^qneen 
saw  from  a  turret,  1  sixteen  bucks,  all  having 
fayre  lawe,  pulled  down  with  greyhounds  in  a 
launde,  or  lawn.'  " 

Coursing  was  formerly  extended  to  the  deer, 
the  fox,  and  the  hare;  and  much  ceremony 
rras  observed  in  park  and  paddock-coursing 
with  the  first  of  these  three,  even  in  the  royal 


presence.  It  is,  however,  now  principally 
confined  to  the  hare,  except  in  the  season  for 
fawn-killing;  and  even  for  the  hare  it  is  not  iu 
universal  practice,  although  some  counties  are 
still  much  attached  to  the  sport. 

The  laws  of  coursing  were  arranged  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  by  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, ami  were  sanctioned  by  the  acquiescence 
of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  sporting  world, 
who  then  followed  the  diversion  ;  and  are  still 
appealed  to  as  forming  a  criterion  for  tlic  de- 
cision of  bets  in  the  present  day.  The  person 
originally  appointed  to  let  loose  the  grey- 
hounds, denominated  feuterer,  was  to  re- 
ceive into  his  slips  (or  thongs)  those  matched 
to  run  against  each  other,  as  soon  as  he  came 
into  the  field  ;  and  then  to  follow  the  hare- 
finder,  or  him  who  was  to  start  the  hare,  un- 
til he  came  to  the  form  ;  and  no  horse  or  foot- 
men were  to  go  before,  or  on  cither  side,  but 
directly  behind,  for  the  space  of  about  forty 
yards. 

Law*. — A  hare  not  to  be  coursed  with  more 
than  a  brace  of  greyhounds.  The  hare-finder 
to  give  the  hare  three  soho's !  before  he  put 
her  from  her  form  ;  to  give  notice  to  the  dogs, 
that  they  may  attend  her  starting.  The  hare 
to  have  twelve  score  yards  law  before  the  dogs 
were  loosed,  unless  the  small  distance  from 
cover  would  not  admit  it  without  danger  of 
immediately  losing  her.  The  dog  that  gave  the 
first  turn  during  the  course,  if  there  were  nei- 
ther cote,  slip,  nor  wrench,  won.  A  cote  served 
for  two  turns,  and  two  trippings  or  jerkins  for 
a  cote:  if  the  bare  did  not  turn  quite  about, 
she  only  wrenched,  and  two  wrenches  stand 
for  a  turn.  If  there  were  no  cotes  given  be- 
tween a  brace  of  grevhounds,  but  that  one  of 
them  served  the  other  at  turning,  then  he 
that  gave  the  hare  most  turns,  won;  and  if 
one  gave  as  many  turns  as  the  other,  then  he 
that  oorc  the  hare,  won.  If  one  dog  gave  the 
first  turn,  and  the  other  bore  the  hare,  he  that 
bore  the  hare,  won.  A  go-by,  or  bearing  the 
hare,  was  equivalent  to  two  turns.  If  neither 
dog  turned  the  hare,  he  that  led  last  to  the 
covert,  won.  If  one  dog  turned  the  hare, 
served  himself,  and  turned  her  again,  it  waa 
as  much  as  a  cote ;  for  a  cote  was  esteemed 
two  turns.  If  all  the  course  were  equal,  th 
dog  that  bore  the  hare,  won  ;  if  the  hare  was 
not  borne,  the  course  was  adjudged  dead.  If 
a  dog  fell  in  a  course,  and  yet  performed  his 
part,  he  might  challenge  the  advantage  of  a 
turn  more  than  he  gave.  If  a  dog  turned  the 
hare,  served  himself,  and  gave  divers  cotes, 
and  yet  in  the  end  stood  still  in  the  field,  the 
other  dog,  if  he  ran  home  to  the  cover,  al- 
though he  gave  no  turn,  was  adjudged  the 
winner.  If  by  accident  a  dog  was  rode  over 
in  his  course,  the  course  was  void ;  and  he 
that  did  the  mischief  was  to  make  reparation 
for  the  damage.  If  a  dog  gave  the  first  and 
last  turn,  and  there  was  no  other  advantage! 
between  them,  he  that  gave  the  odd  turn, 
won.  He  that  came  in  first  at  the  death, 
took  up  the  hare,  saved  her  from  being  torn, 
cherished  the  dogs,  and  cleansed  their  mouths 
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from  the  wool,  was  adjudged  to  lave  the  hire 
for  his  trouble.  'I  hose  who  were  appointed 
judges  of  the  course,  were  to  iri v«*  their  deci- 
sion before  they  departed  out  of  the  field. 

I  OL'KT,  an  appendage  to  ;t  lionse,  or  habi- 
tation :  ronsisting  ofa  pteceof  ground  enclosed 
with  walls,  hut  open  upwards. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  French  rotrr, 
and  that  from  the  Latin  cohort:  whence  also 
eortit  and  rttrtis  arc  sometimes  n v«-'l  for  the 
t>aiuc.  In  the  laws  of  the  Hermans  there  is 
one  article,  De  co  qtti  in  curtt  rtgh  furtttm 
eommiterit ;  and  another,  Jh  >  o  iji<i  in  rurtc 
ducia  homim  ni  occidt  >  if.  <  Kliers  derive  court 
from  lit*'  < i i^lt  ror#,  formed  of  d/iorx,  and 
t  ohms  from  v-r?-'.   See  Cohoh  r. 

Court  is  also  n&cd  for  the  palace  or  place 
where  a  kitiLr  or  sovereign  prince  ro  de-. 

(  '•ii  k  i,  iti  a  law  sense,  is  defined  to  be  a 
place  wherein  justice  is  judicially  administered. 
And  a^,  by  cur  excellent  constitution,  the  sole 
executive  power  of  the  laws  is  vested  in  the 
person  of  the  king,  it  will  follow,  that  all 
courts  of  justice,  which  arc  the  medium  by 
which  he  administers  the  laws,  are  derived 
from  the  power  of  the  crown.  For  whether 
created  by  act  of  parliament  <>r  letters  patent, 
orsttbsistiusj  by  prescri]ition  (theonly  methods 
bv  which  any  court  of  judicature  ran  exist), 
the  king's  consent  in  the  two  former  is  ex* 

press ly,  and  in  the  latter  impliedly,  given. 
In  all  thrsf*  courts  tlie  king  is  supposed,  in 
contemplation  of  law,  to  be  always  present  j 
hut  as  ili.it  is  in  fact  impossible,  he  is  there 
represented  liv  his  judges,  whose  power  is  only 
an  emanation  ol  the  royal  prerogative. 

for  the  more  speedy,  universal,  and  im- 
partial administration  of  justice  between  snli- 
jret  and  subject,  the  law  hath  appointed  a  pro- 
digious variety  of  courts,  some  with  a  more 
limited,  o titers  with  a  more  extensive  jni  is- 
dirtion ;  some  constituted  to  impiire  only, 
others  to  hear  and  determine?  some  to  deter- 
mine  in  the  first  instance,  others  upon  appeal 
and  by  «ay  of  review.  (See  LAW,  and  the 
respective  articles.}  One  distinc  tion  may  he 
here  mentioned,  that  runs  throughout  them 
all  ;  vi/.  that  some  of  them  are  courts  ot'  rc- 
cord,  others  not  of  record,  A  court  of  record 
is  that  where  the  acts  and  judicial  proceedings 
are  enrol  led  in  parchment  for  a  perpetual  me- 
morial ami  testimony:  which  rolls  are  failed 
the  records  of  the  eoiiris,  and  aie  tif  such  big  ii 
and  supercminent authority,  that  their  truth  is 
not  to  he  called  in  question.  Tor  it  is  a 
settled  rule  and  maxim,  that  nothing  shall  he 
averred  against  a  record,  n«>r  shall  any  plea, 
or  even  proof,  he  admitted  lo  the  contrary, 
And  if  the  existence  of  a  record  be  denied,  it 
shall  be  tried  by  nothing  hut  itself;  th.it  is, 
upon  hare  inspection  whether  there  he  any 
such  record  or  no;  else  there  would  be  no 
end  of  disputes.  Bui  if  there  appear  any 
mistake  of  the  clerk  in  making  up  such  record, 
the  court  will  direct  him  to  amend  it.  All 
courts  of  record  are  the  king's  courts,  in  right 
of  his  crown  and  roval  dignity,  and  therefore 
no  other  court  hath  any  authority  to  tine  or 


imprison  ;  so  that  the  verv  erection  of  a  new 
jurisdiction  with  power  of  fine  or  imprison- 
ment, makes  it  instantly  a  court  of  record. — 
A  court  not  of  record  is  the  court  ofa  private 
man-,  whom  the  law  will  not  intrust  with 
any  discretionary  power  over  the  fortune  or 
liberty  of  his  fellow-subjects.    Such  are  the 
conrts-haron  incident  to  every  manor,  and 
other  inferior  jurisdictions  :  where  the  proceed- 
ings are  not  enrolled  or  recorded  ;  hut  as  well 
their  existence  as  the  truth  of  the  matters  there- 
in contained  shall,  if  disputed,  he  tried  and 
determined  bv  a  jnrv.    These  courts  can  ImKi 
no  plea  ot  matters  cognizable  by  the  c  ommon 
law,  unless  under  the  value  of  It's,  nor  of  ary 
forcible  injury  whatsoever,  not  having  any 
process  to  arrest  the  person  of  the  defendant. 

In  every  court  there  must  he  at  least  three 
constituent  parts,  the  actor,  or  plaintiff,  who 
Compl  tins  of  an  injury  done  ;  the  reus,  or  de- 
fendant, who  is  called  upon  to  make  satis* 
faction  for  it;  and  the  judex,  or  judicial 
power,  which  is  to  examine  the  truth  of  the 
fact,  to  determine  the  law  arising  upon  that 
fact,  and,  if  any  injury  appears  to  have  hcen 

d  ,  to  ascertain,  and  by  its  officers  to  apply 

the  remedy.  It  is  ,i|M>  usual  in  the  superior 
courts  to  have  attorneys,  and  advocates  or 
counsel,  as  assistants.  See  Attorney  and 
Counsel. 

t  or  u  r-  ii  a  RON,  in  English  law,  a  ronrt 
incident  to  every  manor  in  the  kingdom,  to  be 
hidden  by  the  steward  within  the  said  manor. 
This  court-baron  is  of  two  natures  :  the  one 
is  a  customary  court,  appertaining  entirely  to 
the  copyholders,  in  which  their  estate*  are 
transferred  by  surrender  and  admittance,  and 
other  matters  transacted  relative  to  their 
tenures  only.  The  other  is  a  court  of  com- 
mon  lau ,  and  it  is  the  court  of  the  barons,  by 
which  name  the  freeholders  wete  sometime* 
anciently  called:  tor  that  it  is  held  he  fore 
the  freeholders,  who  owe  suit  ami  service  to 
the  manor,  the  steward  being;  rather  tlie 
registrar  than  the  judge.  These  courts,  though 
in  their  nature  distinct,  are  equally  confound- 
cd  together.  The  court  we  are  DOW  con:-  der* 
inLr,  viz,  the  freeholders'  court,  was  composed 
ol  the  lord's  tenants,  w  ho  were  the  pares  of 
each  other,  and  were  hound  by  their  feodd 
tenure  to  assist  their  lord  in  the  disj>entation 
of  domestic  justice.  This  was  formerly  held 
every  three  weeks;  and  its  most  ini|M>rt.nit 
business  is  to  determine,  by  writ  of  ri^ht,  -II 
controversies  relating  to  the  right  of  lauds  with- 
in the  m  inor.  It  may  also  hold  plea  of  any 
personal  actions,  of  debt,  trespass  on  the  ease, 
or  tiie  like,  where  the  debt  or  damages  do  net 
amount  to  ids.  or  three  marks,  which  i<  il>e 
same  sum  that  hounded  the  jurisdiction  ofthl 
ancient  (iothic  courts,  in  their  lowest  instance, 
or  Herding  courts,  so  called  because  four  sren 
instituted  within  every  superior  district  OT 
hundred,  hut  the  proceedings  on  a  writ  «>f 
ri^ht  may  he  removed  into  the  countv-conrt 
by  a  precept  from  the  sheriff  called  a  tolt,  «jui.i 
tollit  atquc  eximtt,  causam  e  curia  haronum. 
And  the  proceedings  in  all  other  actions  nu? 
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be  removed  into  the  superior  courts  by  the 
king's  writ  of  pone,  or  accedas  ad  curium, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  suit.  After 
judgment  given,  a  w  rit  also  of  false  judgment 
lies  to  the  courts  at  Westminster  to  rehear 
and  review  the  cause,  and  not  a  writ  of  error ; 
for  this  is  not  a  court  of  record  :  and  therefore, 
in  some  of  these  writs  of  removal,  the  first 
direction  given  is  to  cause  the  plaint  to  be  re- 
corded, recordari  facias  loquelam. 

Cor rt-martial,  a  court  appointed  for 
the  punishing  offences  in  officers,  soldiers,  and 
sailors,  the  power*  of  which  are  regulated  hy 
the  mutiny-bill.  For  other  courts,  see  Ad- 
MlftALTY,  Arches,  Munch,  COUNTY,  COM- 
MON-PLEA*,   CHANCERY,     EcCLKSl  ASTICAL, 

Duchy,  Sec.  itc. 

Court,  denotes  also  farther;  1.  A  small 
opening  enclosed  with  houses,  and  paved  with 
broad  stones.  2.  Persons  who  compose  the 
retinue  of  a  prince  (Temple).  3.  Persons  who 
are  assembled  for  the  administration  of  justice. 

4.  Any  jurisdiction,  ndlitary,  civil,  or  eccle- 
siastical (Spec),  b.  The  art  of  pleasing ;  the 
art  of  insinuation ;  civility  ;  flattery  (L&cke). 

To  Court,  v.  a.  (from  the  noun.)  1.  To 
woo  ;  to  solicit  a  woman  (Ben  Jonson).  2. 
To  solicit;  to  seek  (Locke).  3.  To  flatter; 
to  endeavour  to  please. 

Court-chaplain,  s.  One  who  attends  the 
king  to  celebrate  the  holy  offices  (Swift). 

Court-day.  #.  Day  "on  which  justice  is 
solemnly  administered '  (Arbuthnot). 

Coukt-dressbr.  s.  A  flatterer  (Locke). 

CouRT-rsvouR.  *.  Favours  or  benefits 
bestowed  by  princes  tV Estrange). 

Court-hand.  s.  The  baud  or  manner  of 
writing  used  in  judicial  proceedings  (Shaks.). 

Court-lady,  s.  A  lady  conversant  or 
employed  in  court  (Locke). 

CiVU  RTEOUS.  a.  (courtois,  Fr.)  Elegant 
of  manners;  well  bred  (South). 

COURTEOUSLY,  ad.  Respectfully; 
civilly ;  complaisantlv  (Calatny). 

C<  >' URTEOUSN E*S.  s.  (from  courteous.) 
Civility;  complaisance. 

CO'URTESAN,  Co'urtezan.  *.  (eorri- 
sanay  low  Latin.)  A  woman  of  the  town  ; 
a  prostitute  ;  a  strumpet. 

Lais,  the  famous  Thchan  courtesan,  stands 
on  record  for  requiring  no  less  than  10,0<>0 
crowns  for  a  single  night's  cohabitation.  How 
different  is  the  reward  of  the  iniquity  of  many 
thousands  of  modern  prostitutes,  who 

M  — walk  abroad,  a  nuisance  where  they  go* 
And  snatch  from  infamy  the  bread  of  wok  !  " 

COURTESY,  t.  (conrtoUie,  French.)  1. 
Klegance  of  manners;  civility;  complaisance 
{Clarendon).  2.  An  act  of  civility  or  respect 
( liacon).  3.  The  reverence  made  by  women 
(Dryden).  4.  A  tenure,  not  of  right,  but  by 
the  favour  of  others ;  as,  r©  hold  upon  courtesy. 

5.  Courtesy  of  England.  A  tenure  by 
which,  if  a  man  marry  an  inheritrix,  that  is, 
a  woman  seised  of  laud,  and  getteth  a  child  of 
her  that  conies  alive  into  the  work),  though 


both  the  child  and  his  wife  die  forthwith,  vet 
shall  he  keep  the  land  during  his  life  (CoweU). 

To  Co'urtesy.  e.  ft.  (from  the  noun.)  1. 
To  perform  un  act  of  reverence  (Sliakspcare). 

2.  To  make  a  reverence  in  the  manner  of 
ladies  (Prior). 

COL'RTIER.  s.  (from  court.)  I.  One 
that  frequents  or  attends  the  courts  of  princes 
(Drydcn).  2.  One  that  courts  or  solicits  tl>c 
favour  of  another  (Suckling). 

CO'URTLIKE.  a.  (court  and  like.)  Ele- 
gant ;  polite  (Camden). 

COU  RTLINESS.  (from  courtly.)  Ele- 
ganre  of  manners;  complaisance;  civility 

(/(jO^IJRTLING.  i.  (from  court.)  A  cour- 
tier ;  a  retainer  to  a  court  (lien  Jonson). 

COURTLY,  a.  (from  court.)  Relating  or 
retaining  to  the  court;  elegant;  soft ;  flatter- 
ing (Pope). 

CVurtly.  ad.  In  the  manner  of  courts ; 
elegantly. 

COURTRAY,  a  town  of  the  Nether- 
lands, on  the  river  Lis.  Lai.  50.  bO  N.  Lon. 

3.  G  E. 

CO*  CRTS  HI  P.  *.  (from  court.)  1.  The 
act  of  soliciting  favour  (Swift).  2.  The  soli- 
citation of  a  womau  to  marriage  (ylddison). 
3.  Civility  ;  elegance  of  manners  (honnc). 

COUSIN,  a  term  of  relation  between  the 
children  of  brothers  and  sisters,  who  in  the 
first  generation  are  called  courin-germans,  in 
the  second  generation  second  cousins,  &c.  If 
sprung  from  the  relations  of  tlie  father's  side, 
they  are  denominated  paternal  cousins:  if  oil 
the"  mother's,  maternal.  The  word  is  ordi- 
narily derived  from  consemguineus ;  though 
Menage  takes  it  from  congeniu*,  or  congenetu, 
q.  d.  ex  eodem  genere. 

Cousin,  is  also  a  title  given  hy  the  king  to 
a  nobleman,  particularly  to  one  ot  those  of  the 
council. 

COUSU,  in  heraldry,  signifies  a  piece  of 
another  colour  or  metal  placed  in  the  ordinary, 
as  if  it  were  sewed  on,  as  the  word  imports. 
This  is  generally  of  colour  upon  colonr,  or 
metal  upon  metal,  contrary  to  the  general  rule 
of  heraldry. 

COI  SSINET,  cushion,  in  architecture, 
the  stone  that  crowns  a  piedroit,  or  pier ;  or 
that  lies  immediately  over  the  capital  of  the 
impost. 

COCTANCES,  a  seaport  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Channel,  and  late  pro- 
vince of  Normandy.  This  town  \vas  anciently 
called  Constantia,  or  Cosedia.  it  now  has  a 
magnificent  cathedral.    Lat.  4i).  3  N.  Lon* 

COUTH  UTLA  UGH.  (from  the  Saxon  couth* 
knowing, and  utlmugh,  outlaw.)  He  that  wit- 
tingly receives  a  man  outlawed,  and  cherishes 
or  conceals  him;  for  which  offence  he  was 
in  ancient  times  subject  to  the  same  punish- 
ment with  the  outlaw  himself. 

COURVE-FEU.    See  Curfeu. 

COW.  s.  (In  the  plural  anciently  kinc,  or 
keen,  now  commonly  cows;  cu>  Sax.  koet 
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Dutch.)    The  female  of  the  bull.    See  Bo- 

NASLS. 

I'.ttw  ami  Calf,  rocks  of  Ireland,  in  the 
Dundrum  Hay,  near  the  south-east  coast  of 
the  county  of  Down:  foitr  miles  W.  St. 
John's  Point. 

Cow,  or  lnwMULi,  a  river  of  Hindoostan, 
which  runs  into  the  Sind,  thirty  miles  below 
Attack. 

To  Cow.  v.  a.  (from  coicard.)  To  depress 
with  fear  (Howell). 

Cow-mane,  in  botany.    See  Cicuta. 

Cow-herd.  *.  (cow  and  hyp*,  Sax.  a 
keeper.)  One  Who<e  occupation  is  to  tend  cows. 

Cow-hoise.  jt.  (cow  and  house.)  The 
house  in  which  kine  are  kept  (Mortimer). 

Cow-itch,  or  Com  age.  See  Dolichos. 

Cow-keeimng,  the  practice  of  keeping 
co  us. 

The  cows  kept  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don, to  supplv  the  metropolis  with  milk,  are 
in  Middlesex  about  7'2(M) ;  in  Surrey,  619  :  in 
Kent,  fi!*l  ;  in  all  tG!)0. 

Cow-leech.  (coir  and  lecrh.)  One  who 
professes  to  cure  distempered  cows. 

To  CoW-LEECH.  t».  a.  To  profess  to  cure 
cows  (.Mortimer). 

Cow-parsley.    See  Chcerophyllum. 

CoW- PARS N  EP.     See  HSRACLIUM. 

Cow's  lung-wort.    See  VerBABCUM, 

Cow-weed.    See  Ciiuc  rophylh  m. 

Cow-wiikat.    See  Melampyrum. 

COWARD  (William),  an  English  physi- 
cian, born  at  Winchester  about  l(i"»7.  He 
took  his  degrees  at  Oxford,  and  then  settled  in 
I/ondon  as  a  physician.  In  17<'2  he  printed  a 
book  entitled  Second  Thoughts  on  the  Human 
Soul,  in  which  he  denied  its  immateriality. 
This  work  wan  attacked  by  several  writers,  and 
defended  by  the  author.  The  house  of  com- 
mons interfered  in  the  dispute,  and  ordered  the 
doctor's  hooks  to  be  burned  by  the  common 
hangman.  In  17<H>  he  published  a  rrcaf  ise  on 
vision,  under  the  title  01  Ophthalmiatria.  He 
died  about  1725. 

Co'ward.  s.  (coicard,  French.)  A  poltroon; 
a  wretth  whose  predominant  passion  is  fear 
(South). 

COWARDICE,  s.  (from  coward.)  Pear; 
habitual  timidity;  want  of  con  rage  (/toners). 

COWARDLINESS.  *.  (from  cowardly.) 
Timidity  ;  cowardice. 

CO'WARDLY.  a.  (from  coicard.)  1.  Fear- 
ful; timoruus ;  pusillanimous  (lincou).  2. 
Mean  ;  befitting  a  coward  (Shaksjteare). 

Co'waudly.  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a 
coward;  meanlv:  vilely  (Knolles). 

COW  11 R I  DUE,  a  town  of  South  Wales, 
in  the  county  of  lilamorsran,  with  a  weekly 
market  on  Tuesdays.  The  Easter  quarter 
sessions  for  the  county  arc  held  here.  Lat. 
5I.2HX.    Lon.  3.  33  W. 

COW  ELL  (.John),  an  English  civilian, 
born  in  Devonshire  about  1.">5I,  and  brought 
up  at  Cambridge,  of  which  university  he  was 
appointed  kind's  professor  of  civil  law,  and 
master  of  Trinity  hall.    In  1607  he  published 


his  Interpreter,  or  an  Explanation  of  Law 

Terms.  This  book  has  been  several  timei  re- 
printed ;  but  the  house  of  commons  t*K 
offence  at  some  passages  in  it,  and  ordered  tr< 
book  to  be  publicly  burnt.  He  died  '■□  1*1 1 
Dr.  Cowell  also  wrote  Institutes  of  the  Lark 
of  England,  IB0.J  (/Pot*!**). 

To  CO'WER.  r.  n.  (ctcrra'tH*  Welsh.)  T* 
sink  by  bending  the  knees  ;  to  stoop  ;  to  skn:£ 
(Milton.  Dryden). 

CO  WES,  a  town  and  harboar  on  the  N 
E.eoast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.     It  i*  a  pl*ct a 
good  trade;  and  lies  nine  miles  from  r\f> 
mouth,  and  ten  from  Southampton. 
50.  46  N.  Lon,  1. 15  WT. 

CO*  WISH,  a.  (from  to  cote.)  Timorov: 
fearful ;  not  in  use  (Shaksptarc). 

COWL,  or  Coul,  a  sort  of  monkish  h»V: 
worn  by  the  Hcrnardincs  and  Benedict!!** 
The  word  is  formed  from  cvew/7**,  by  cio- 
founding  the  two  first  syllables  into  ot*,  u 
being  the  same  twice  uttered.  Tbrir  lit 
two  kinds  of  cowls  :  the  one  white,  very  Urj*. 
worn  in  ceremony,  and  when  they  assist  *t 
office;  the  other  black,  worn  on  ordinary  oc- 
casions in  the  streets,  $cc.  F.  Mubillon  m^r- 
tains  the  cowl  to  be  the  same  thing  in  its  erv 
gin  with  the  scapular.  The  author  of  the  Ap- 
Togy  of  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  distinruuw-*» 
two  forms  of  cowls  :  the  one  is  a  gown  rent- 
ing to  the  feet,  having  sleeves,  and  a  capochi 
used  in  ceremonies  ;  the  other  a  kind  of 
to  work  in,  called  also  a  *capular% 
only  covers  the  head  and  shoulders. 

Cowl,  is  also  a  vessel  in  which 
carried  on  a  pole  between  two. 

Cowl-staff.  *.  (cowl  and  ttajf.)  Tl* 
staff  on  which  a  vessel  is  supported  betwrn 
two  men  (Suckling). 

COWLED,  or  CCCCLLATE  LEAF,  ii 
botany,  (folium  cucullatum.)  Wide  at  kf. 
drawn  to"  a  point  below,  as  in  geranium  o 
culiatum  :  in  shape  of  the  paper  rolled  tp 
Clinically  by  grocers  for  small  parcels  of  spier*, 
comfits,'fccc". 


Vcl  thuris  piperi*que  sis  cucull 


Hence,  as  observed  above,  from  a  atmilitaJf 
in  the  form,  this  term  was  applied  to  the  coil 
or  large  pendent  cape  of  the  upper  trxrmf. 
which  turned  up  occasionally  to  cover  the  hti~ 

M  I'ullo  lMaevius  alget  in  cuculln.  ' 

Martial 

COWLEY  (Abraham'),  an  English  fKrt 
born  iu  London  in  ltflS,  and  educated  x 
Westminster  school.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  S? 
published  a  small  collection  of  poems,  ent;tH 
Poetical  Blossoms.  From  \\  estminstcr  bt 
removed  to  Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  vrtr-» 
he  wrote  several  of  his  pieces.  la  1643  c* 
was  ejected  from  the  college  for  his  loyalrr. 
ami  then  went  to  Oxford,  where  he  wxs  ! 
received  bv  the  royalists.  He  afterwards  w. 
to  Fnnce  in  the  service  of  the  earl  of  St  A- 
ban's,  and  continued  abroad  ten  years.  !■ 
1636  he  came  to  England,  and  "was  v** 
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after  seized  and  committed  to  prison,  from 
whence  he  did  nol  get  out  hut  with  great  diffi- 
culty. The  next  year  he  went  to  Oxford,  and 
took*  his  degree  of  M.D.  On  the  death  of 
Cromwell  he  returned  to  France  ;  hut  when 
the  king  was  restored,  he  came  hark  and  re- 
solved to  spend  his  days  in  retirement.  He 
died  at  his  house  at  Chertsey  in  IG67,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster  abbey.  Besides  his 
poems,  he  wrote  some  prose  works,  as  a  Dis- 
course concerning  the  Government  of  Oliver 
Cromwell ;  and  a  Proposition  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Experimental  Philosophy. 

The  moral  character  of  Cowley  appears, 
from  every  accouot  of  it,  to  have  been  very 
excellent.  "  He  is  represented  hy  Dr.  Spratt 
(says  Dr.  Johnson)  as  the  most  amiable  of 
mankind  ;  and  this  posthumous  praise  may  he 
safely  credited, a* it  has  never  heen  contradicted 
hy  envy  or  hy  faction."  As  a  poet,  his  merits 
have  been  variously  estimated:  J/ord  Claren- 
don ha*  said  he  made  a  flight  ahove  all  men  ; 
Addison,  in  his  account  ot  the  English  poets, 
that  he  improved  upon  the  Thehan  hard  ;  the 
duke  of  Buckingham, upon  his  tomh-stone,  that 
he  was  the  English  Pindar,  the  Horace,  the 
Virgil,  the  delight,  the  glory  of  his  times.  And 
with  respect  to  the  harshness  of  his  numbers, 
the  eloquent  Spratt  tells  us,  that  if  his  verses  in 
some  places  seem  not  so  soft  and  flowing  as 
one  would  have  them,  it  was  his  choice,  not 
his  fault. 

COWPER  (William),  an  admirable  En- 
glish  poet,  was  l>orn  at  Berkhamstead  in  Hert- 
fordshire, November  26,  1/31.  His  family 
had  been  long  distinguished  both  for  talents 
aud  for  virtues.  Lord  chancellor  Cowper 
was  one  of  his  ancestors,  at  the  distance  of 
only  three  generation*.  His  celebrity  is  well 
known  to  every  intelligent  lover  of  his  countrv. 
The  father  of  our  poet  held  the  living  of  Berk- 
hamstead ;  and  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
amiable  manners  and  of  strict  integrity.  The 
mother  died  at  an  early  period  ;  a  circumstance 
which  her  son  lamented  in  strains  of  affecting 
sensibility.  Mr.  Cowper,  at  the  usual  age, 
was  sent  to  Westminster-school,  where  he 
made  an  astonishing  pi  ogress  in  his  classical 
studies.  How  long  he  continued  in  this  fa- 
mous seminary  we  know  not,  but  certain  it 
is,  that  tiie  bustle  of  a  public  school  was  ill 
suited  to  the  modesty  and  quietness  of  his  dis- 
position. Whether  he  was  disgusted  with  the 
overbearing  conduct  of  the  elder  scholars,  or 
whether  he  thought  such  a  situation  injurious 
to  moral  improvement,  we  can  scarcely  say, 
except  from  the  opinions  expressed  in  his 
Tirocinium,  or  Review  of  Schools,  where 
the  latter  seems  the  most  forcibly  struck  at. 
In  consequence,  however,  of  this  aversion,  he 
never  visited  college,  but  in  other  ways  sup- 
plied the  defect  of  his  education.  When  Mr. 
C.  reached  maturity,  he  was  appointed  clerk 
to  the  house  of  lords,  having  previously  entered 
himself  at  the  Temple,  by  way  of  preparation. 
Thisclerkship  manifestly  requires  an  occasional 
appearance  before  the  upper  house,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  proved  an  insurmountable 
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objection  to  onr  young  poet.  Overpowered 
with  the  reflection,  and  about  the  same  time 
losing  a  valued  friend  and  a  favourite  mistress, 
he  became  exfremelv  miserable.  He  relin- 
quished his  situation"  before  he  had  entered 
upon  any  of  its  duties,  and  courted  the  shade 
of  privacy.  In  his  retirement  the  most  som- 
brous  hue  was  spread  by  his  imagination  over 
all  his  prospects.  In  one  of  his  poems,  after 
speaking  of  his  mother  and  father  as  having 
arrived  at  the  man>ions  of  glory,  he  pours 
forth  the  following  peculiarly  affecting  lines : 

"  But  »ie,  scarce  hoping  to  attain  that  rest. 
Always  from  port  Withheld,  always  dhttrest ; 
.Ve,  howling  winds  drive  devious,  tempest 
toss'd, 

Sails  ripp'd,  seams  opening  wide,  and  com- 
pass lost, 

And  day  by  day  some  current  s  thwarting 
force. 

Sets  me  more  distant  from  a  prosperous 

course  : 

But  oh  !  the  thought  that  thou  are  blest, 
and  he, 

That  thought  is  joy,  arrive  what  may  to 

me." 

The  reader,  though  he  cannot  fail  of  com- 
miserating the  condition  of  our  poet,  yet  will 
be  surprised  to  find  that,  amidst  this  singular 
distress,  he  not  only  applied  to  his  literary  stu« 
dies  with  uncommon  avidity,  but  actually 
composed  most  of  those  poems  with  which  the 
public  has  been  so  greatly  and  justly  delighted. 
Mr.  C.  at  one  tunc  lived  with  Dr.  Cotton 
(the  ingenious  author  of  Visions  in  Verse),  at 
St.  Alhan's  ;  then  resided  with  Mr.  Unwin, 
a  clergyman,  at  Huntingdon  ;  and  next  took 
up  his  abode  at  Olnev,  where  he  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  the  late  rev.  John  Newton. 
Here  most  of  his  poems  were  composed  :  the 
first  volume  was  published  by  Mr.  Newton 
about  I /SO,  and  the  second  volume,  contain- 
ing The  Task,  &c.  two  or  three  years  after: 
both  volumes  have  now  gone  through  several 
editions.     In  the  year  1/7U,  Mr.  Newton 
published  a  volume,  entitled,  Olney  Hymns, 
among  which  the  pieces  with  the  signature  C 
are  Mr.  Cowper's ;  they  are  written  with  great 
simplicity  and  pathos:  in  the  words  of  a  truly 
respectable  critic,  they  44  are  the  very  language 
of  the  soul,  but  there  is  a  soul  in  that  language 
which    communicates    almost  unutterable 
things."    Mr.  Cowper  also  produced  a  Trans- 
lation of  Homer  in  blank  verse,  in  2  vols. 
4to.  which  does  great  credit  to  his  judgment 
and  ability,  as  well  as  his  poetic  taste.  The 
merits  of  "Pope's  and  of  Cowper's  Homer  are 
distinct  and  appropriate:  the  former  exhibited 
Homer  as  he  would  have  sung,  had  he  been 
born  in  England  ;  the  latter  has  attempted 
to  pourtray  him  as  he  wrote  in  Greece.  A 
new  edition  of  Mr.  Cowper's  Homer  has 
lately  appeared  in  4  vole.  8vo. 

Our  poet  died  on  the  25th  of  April,  1800, 
at  East  Durham,  near  Norwich,  where  he 
had  resided  with  a  young  friend  and  relative, 
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tin1  rev.  Dr.  .lohnson,  some  time  previoui  to 
his  dissolution,  Mr.  (ireathead,  then  of 
Newport  Pagnel,  preached  his  funeral  sermon 
atOlney;  in  this  sermon  he  details  the  rise 
Mtiu  progress  of  Cowper's  ma'adv,  with  a  mi- 
nuteness, teuderncss,  ami  piety  that  will  be 
gratifj  ing  to  many  of  our  r<  aders.  .Mr.  Hav- 
ley,  also,  has  published  aver)  interesting  ac« 
count  of  Cow  per 's  life,  itu  lutliitsc  numerous 
letters  from  Ins  inestimable  correspondence, 
in  -  vols,  Jto.  All  abridgement  of  this  work, 
we  believe  by  Mr.  (trcatheed,  has  been  pub* 
lished  in  a  iic.it  pocket  volume. 

Two  posthumous  publications  from  the  pen 
of  Cowper  have  appeared  :  tin*  tir«-t,  trans* 
lations  from  the  French  of  madame  (tut on  ;  the 
la^-t,  Latin  and  Italian  Poems  of  Milton,  trans- 
lated into  English  verse,  and  a  Fragment  of  a 
Commentary  on  Paradise  Lost. 

Many  reflections  naturally  suggest  them- 
selves, on  contemplating  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  that  marked  the  life  of  this  ex- 
cellent man:  perhaps  the  reader  will  indulge 
us  in  a  few.  First,  the  affecting  malady  with 
which  Cowper  so  long  struggled  has  been 
again  ami  again  ascribed  to  the  baneful  influ- 
ence of  the  peculiar  religious  sentiments  he 
had  adopted  :  without  pretending  to  decide 
whether  his  opinions  in  this  respect  wen'  cor- 
rect or  erroneous,  wc  think  it  right  to  say, 
that  Cow  per 's  melancholy  cannot,  by  any 
candid  man,  he  ascribed  primarily  to  his  re- 
ligious notions;  nay  farther,  we  are  inclined 
to  assert,  that  were  it  not  for  the  consolations 
he  at  times  derived  from  his  belief  in  (  hristi- 

anity,  his  talents  would  liave  been  in  a  great 

measure,  if  not  entirely,  lost  to  the  World. 
Let  us  attend  to  the  poet's  own  heart-rending 
account  of  the  origin  of  his  melancholy  ; 

"  Doom'd  as  I  am  in  solitude  to  waste 
The  present  moments, and  regret  the  past; 
Deprived  of  evcrv  joy  I  valued  most. 
My  friend  torn  from  me^and  mij  ,uistn  .*•.« 

lost  ; 

(  all  not  this  gloom  1  wear,  this  anxious 
mien, 

The  dull  effect  of  humour  or  of  spleen! 
Still,  still  I   mourn,  with  each  reluming 
day, 

}lini~snatch>dhy  fate  in  early  youth  mrny. 
And  her — thro'  tcdioutyear*  »j  doubt  and 
/,<(>», 

Fix'd  in  her  choice y  tind  faithful— -but  in 
vain. 

See  inc — ere  yet  my  destined  course  half 
done 

Cast  forth  a  wand'rer  on  a  w  ild  unknown  ! 
See  nie  neglected  on  the  world's  rude  coast, 

Karh  dear  companion  of  my  voyage  lost! 
Nor  ask  why  clouds  of  sorrow  shade  my 
brow, 

And  ready  tears  wait  only  h  ave  to  flow; 
Why  all  that  soothes  a  heart  from  anguish 
free, 

All  that  delights  the  happy,  palls  with  me." 
That  any  man,  under  such  pressures,  should 


at  first  direct  himself  to  those  resources  which 
religion  only  can  afford,  is  perfectly  rational: 
hut  the  morbid  melancholy,  and  MiM-rptiblr 

mind  of  Cowper,  struggled  for  years  nitfa  liis 
affliction,  without  comfort,  hut  rather  an  ic 
graration  of  his  pains.  Yet  this  very  nitnd, 
when  put  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Cotton  of  Sr. 
Albans  (a  physician  as  capable  of  administer* 
lag  to  the  Spiritual  .:s  to  the  natural  nialaihrs 
of  his  patimts)  received  the  first  Consolatioail 
ever  tasted,  and  that  from  the  truths  peculiar 
to  Christianity.  It  was  under  the  care  of  tbil 
physician  that  Cowper  first  became  distinctly 
acquainted  with  those  suhlime  and  animating 
truths  which  to  distinguished  and  exalted  his 
strains  as  a  poet.  Here  also,  as  Mr.  (Veil 
justly  remarks,  he  received  that  settled  trail- 
quillity  and  peace  which  he  enjoyed  for  sevs* 
ral  years  afterwards.  So  far,  therefore,  w*« 
his  constitutional  malady  from  being  produced 
or  increased  by  his  religious  connections,  either 
at  St.  Albans  or  at  Olney,  that  he  seems  never 
to  have  had  any  settled  peace,  but  from  the 
dortrities  he  learned  in  those  societies]  and 
scarcely  ever  to  he  fit  for  literary  occupations, 
but  M  hen  the  belief  of  those  doctrines  cheered 
his  soul.  Among  his  religious  friends  aloae, 
M  he  found  the  only  sunshine  he  ever  enjoyed, 
through  the  cloud v  day  of  his  afflicted  llfr." 
U  e  must  now  8|H*&h  of  the  powers  of  Cow- 

per  as  a  poet.  Although  he  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  under  the  pressure  of  the  sorest 
of  human  calamities,  yet  was  his  mind  dis- 
tinguished by  its  energy  and  activity,  His 
genius  was  brilliant, and  the  resources  of  his 
imagination  inexhaustible.  From  the  first 
volume  of  his  poems,  which  are  on  various 
subjects,  it  seems  that  be  had  been  chiefly  at1 
siduous  in  cultivating  a  turn  for  grave  and  ar- 
gumentative versification,  on  moral  topics. 
If  the  reader  will  now  and  then  consent  Is 
forego  the  delight  "t  smooth  versification  (fci 
it  must  be  confessed  thai  Cowper  is  not  always 
harmonious ),  and  recollect  thai  poetry  does  sol 
altogether  consist  in  even  and  polislied  metre, 
he  will  remark  in  these  productions  no  ordinary 
depth  of  thinking  and  of  judgment,  upon 
the  most  important  objects  of  human  concern- 
incur.  Most  of  his  lighter  pieces  are  well 
known.  In  tin  s.*  we  meet  with  many  happy 
strokes  of  delicate  wit.  and  poignant,  though 
good-natured,  satire;  indeed,  when  Cowper 
took  up  the  pen  of  the  satirist,  bis  object  was 
not  to  gratify  spleen,  for  he  had  none,  but  tn 
promote  the  happiness  and  improvement  of 
his  fellow-creatures.  His  grand  performance  i« 
the  Task  :  though  the  occasion  that  gave  birth 
to  it  was  a  trivial  one.  A  lady  had  requested 
him  to  write  a  piece  in  blank  verse,  and 
him  the  unfit  for  his  subject.  This  he  • 
pamled  into  one  of  the  finest  moral  poems 
which  the  Bnglish  language  has  prod  need. 

The  construction  of  the  veise  is  truly  origind 
and  characteristic  :  it  is  not  too  stately  for  fa- 
miliar description,  nor  too  depressed  for  snh- 
lime  and  elevated  imagery,  though  perhaps  it 
is  too  much  laden  with  idiomatic  expression. 
In  this  poem  bis  fancy  ran  with  the  im>>t  tx- 
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rnrsive  freedom.  The  poet  enlarges  upon  his 
topics,  ami  confirms  his  argument  bv  every 
variety  of  illustration.  He  never  dwells  upon 
them  too  long,  hut  leaves  off  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  shows  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  have 
said  more.  The  arguments  of  the  poem  are 
various:  the  works  of  Nature,  rhe  designs  of 
Providence,  and  the  passions  of  men.  Of  one 
advantage  the  writer  has  ainplv  availed  hhn- 
sclf :  the  piece  not  being  rigidly  confined  to 
any  precise  suhject,  he  has  indulged  himself 
in  all  the  freedom  of  a  miscellaneous  poem. 
Yet  he  has  still  adhered  so  faithfully  to  the 
general  laws  of  conjjruity,  that,  whether  he 
inspires  the  softer  affections,  or  delights  with 
keen  and  playful  raillery,  or  descants  on  the 
rich  beauties  of  creation,  or  discourses  on  the 
ordinary  manners  of  human  nature,  or  pre- 
sents the  bright  prospects  of  religious  conso- 
latiou  to  the  mind,  he  adopts  at  pleasure  a 
diction  generally  just  and  appropriate. 

Since  Thomson,  Cow  per  is  the  poet  who 
has  added  most  to  the  stock  of  natural  ima- 
gery ;  and  his  paintings  are  more  exact  than 
those  of  that  writer,  though  generally  less 
grand  and  comprehensive.  His  manner,  in- 
deed, lias  led  some  of  his  imitators  into  a  kind 
of  Dutch  style  of  painting,  which  has  wasted 
the  powers  of  description  npon  objects  not 
worth  the  pains;  but  Cowper  himself  is  gene- 
rally preserved  by  irood  taste  from  this  degra- 
dation of  his  art.  The  pious  and  moral  reflec- 
tion? of  the  Task,  touch  the  heart  with  irre- 
sistible force;  and  its  delineations  of  charac- 
ter arc  life  itself.  The  personifications,  and 
allegorical  figures  interspersed,  display  high 
powers  of  fancy ;  and  the  picture  of  VVinter 
riding  on  his  sledgy  car  may  vie  in  sublimity 
with  any  effort  of  poetical"  invention.  The 
permanent  colour  of  the  diction  is  ease  and 
force,  sometimes  deviating  into  negligence, 
but  more  free  than  perhaps  any  other  blank 
verse  from  the  stiffness  and  tumidity  which  so 
commonly  disfigure  this  mode  of  writing. 

Previous  to  the  time  of  this  author,  our 
poets  had  become  timid  and  fastidious,  and 
circumscribed  themselves  both  in  the  choice 
and  the  management  of  their  subjects,  by  the 
observance  of  a  limited  number  of  models, 
w  ho  were  thought  to  have  exhausted  all  the 
legitimate  resources  of  the  art.  Cowper  was 
one  of  the  first  who  stepped  beyond  this  en- 
chanted circle,  who  regained  the  natural  li- 
berty of  invention,  and  walked  abroad  in  the 
open  field  of  observation  as  freely  as  those  by 
whom  it  was  originally  trodden:  he  passed 
from  the  imitation  of  the  poets,  to  the  imi- 
tation of  nature,  he  therefore  looked  at  her 
with  bis  own  eyes,  instead  of  gazing  at  her 
through  the  dim  44  spectacles  of  books,"  and 
then  ventured  boldly  upon  the  representation 
of  objects  hitherto  undescribed  by  any  of  his 
predecessors.  We  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon 
his  character  and  his  merits,  because  we  esteem 
him  as  a  genius  of  a  sublimer  order,  of  an 
order  to  which  we  conceive  that  of  no  English 
poet  can  be  reckoned  superior,  except  Shak- 
spearc  and  Milton. 


CowPErt'*  GLANDS,  in  anatomy  (Coteperi 
glandultr,  named  from  Cowper,  who  first  de- 
scribed them).  Three  large  muciparous  glands 
of  the  male,  two  of  which  are  sitnated  before 
the  prostate  gland  under  the  accelerator  mus- 
cles of  the  urine,  and  the  third  more  forward, 
before  the  bulb  of  the  urethra.  Thfy  excrete 
a  fluid,  similar  to  that  of  the  prostate  gland, 
daring  the  venereal  orgasm. 

COW-POX.    See  Vaccination. 

COWRIXG,  in  falconry,  the  quivering  of 
young  hawks,  who  shake  their  wings  in  sign 
of  obedience  to  the  old  ones. 

COWRY,  in   helminthology.     See  Ct- 

PR.EA. 

CO'WSLIP.  *.  (curlippe,  Saxon.)  Paigle, 
a  species  of  primrose.    See  Primula. 

Co'wslip  (American).  See  Dodeca- 
Tn  eon. 

Co'wslip  (Jerusalem).    See  Pllmona- 

RIA. 

Cowslip  (Mountain).  See  Pulmonaria. 

CO'XA  (Coxa).  In  anatomy.  The  ischium 
is  sometimes  so  called,  and  sometimes  the  os 
coevgis. 

CCXCOMB.  *.  (from  cock's  comb.)  1. 
The  top  of  the  head  (Shakspcare.)  2.  The 
comb  resembling  that  of  a  cocit,  which  liceused 
fools  wore  formerly  in  their  cans  (Shakspearey. 
3.  A  fop ;  a  superficial  pretender  to  knowledge 
or  accomplishments  (Pope). 

1-Vxco.mb,  in  botanv.  See  Cock's  comb. 

COXCtVMlCA  L.  tt.  (from  coxcomb.)  Fop- 
pish ;  conceited:  a  low  word  (Dennis). 

COY.  a.  (coiy  French.)  I.  Modest;  de- 
cent (Chaucer).  2.  Reserved  ;  not  accessible 
(/f  'alter). 

To  Cov.  v.  n.  (from  the  adjective.)  I.  To 
behave  with  reserve;  to  reject  familiarity 
(llotce).  2.  To  make  difficulty  (Shakspcare). 

CO'YLY.  ad.  (from  cor/  )  With  reserve; 
with  disinclination  to  familiarity  (Chapman). 

CO'YNESS.  s.  (from  coy.)  '  Reserve;  un- 
willingness to  become  familiar  (Walton). 

COY  PEL  (Charles  Antonie),  a  French 
painter  of  eminence,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
U»!M,  and  died  there  in  1752.  He  was  painter 
to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  a  great  re- 
gard for  him,  and  was  wont  to  treat  him  with 
all  the  familiarity  of  a  friend.  Coy  pel  wrote 
some  theatrical  pieces  of  great  merit;  and  he 
appears  to  have  been  not  only  an  ingenious, 
but  also  a  very  able  man. 

COZ.  *.  A  cant  or  familiar  word,  contracted 
from  cousin  (Shakspcare). 

To  COZ' EX.  v.  a.  To  cheat;  to  trick  ;  to 
defraud  (Clarendon.  Locke). 

CO'ZEXAUE.  *.  (from  cozen.)  Fraud; 
deceit ;  trick  ;  cheat  (Ben  Jonson). 

CO'ZEXER.  8.  (from  cozen.)  A  cheater; 
a  defrauder  (Shakspcare). 

CRAB.  *.  (cpabba,  Saxon.)  I.  A  crus- 
taceous  fish.  (See  Cancer.)  2.  A  wild  apple; 
the  tree  that  bears  a  wild  apple.  (See  Pyrus.) 
3.  A  peevish  morose  person.  4.  A  wooden 
engine  with  three  claws  for  launching  of  ships, 
&c  (See  Oin).  ft.  The  sign  in  the  zodiack. 
(See  Cancer). 
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CRAB.      Ised  for  any  sour  or  degenerate 
fruit ;  as,  a  rr.th  cherry,  a  crah  plum. 
CltAH-LotSE.  See  PEDHVLI'S. 

CitAH's-t  laws.    See    Tulle  Castro. 

RIM. 

CrabVeyes.  See  <)(  i  li  Cani-bohum. 

CR.VRRED.  a.  (1V..111  fTO*  )  I.  Peevish  ; 
morose;  cynical;  sour  (Spctn'r),  2.  I  la  rsh ; 
nnpleasing  (Dryden).  o\  Difficult;  perplex- 
ing (Prior). 

CKA'RREDLY.  ad.  Peevi»blv;  morosely. 

CRA'BBEDX  ESS. *.  (from  crabbed.)  I . 
Sourness  of  taste.  2.  Sourness  nf  countenance; 
asperity  «»f  inaimrrs.  3.  Difficult  v;  perplexity. 

CRA'RER.  9.  'Hit-  water-rat  (Jf  niton). 

CRAURO,  in  entomology.  See  Vkspa. 

C  It  At  Alt  >  A,  tin*  sou  1 1  in  11  most  of  a  fluster 
of  islands  lying  in  tin*  entrance  of  the  straits 

of  Sunda,  III  tllC  Mast  Indies.     Eat.  H.  C>  S. 
Eon.  lO.'i.  .'id  K. 
CRACCA,  in  botany.    Sim*  Vi<  ia. 
CRACK,  .v.  (cracck,  Dutch.)    I.  A  sud- 
den disruption.    2.  The  chink  or  fissure  made 
hy  disruption ;  a  narrow  breach  (A't  trtnu). 
3.  TllC  sound  of  any  body  hoisting  or  falling 
Drydcn).    4.  Any  sudden  and  quick  sound 
Addison).    5.  t  "li:iiiifi»  of  tin*  voice  in  pu- 
berty (Shakspeare).    »i.  Breach  of  chastity 
(Shaktprarc).    7.  Cra/incss  of  intellect. 
A  man  crazed  (.  Iddi.snn).    SI.  A  whore,  in 
low  language.    10.  A  boast  (Sjtcuscr.)  II. 
A  boaster,  in  low  pi  nasi*. 

To  Ch.u  k.  r.  u.  (rnttclccM%  Dutch.)  1.  To 
break  into  chinks  (AIortitM  r).  2.  'I  0  break ; 
to  split  (Donne).  3.  To  do  any  tiling  with 
quickness  or  smartness  (Pope).  I.  To  hrcak 
or  destroy  any  thin  if  (S/tukxp.).  5.  To  craze; 
to  weaken  the  intellect  (H0.1v). 

7o  Ckai  k.  v.  n.  1.  To  hurst;  to  open  in 
chinks  (lloyU  ).  2.  To  fall  to  ruin  (Drydcn). 

3.  To  utter  a  loud  and  sudden  sound  (Shak.). 

4.  To  boasl  (Shakspearc). 

Crack-iim a  1  ne n.  a.  (  razy;  wanting- right 
reason  (.  I  runt  ft  not). 

CRACK*IIE.Mt>.  .v.  A  wretch  fated  to  the  gal- 
lows (Shakspearc). 

Cra«  K-Iloi'E.  at.  A  fellow  that  deserves 
hanging'. 

CR.VCKER.  v.  (from  the  verb.)  I.  A  noisy 
boasting  fellow  (Shakspearc).  2.  A  quantity 
of  gunpowder  confined  so  as  to  burst  with 
great  noise  (Han't  ). 

7b  CR.VCKEE.  i»,  n.  (from  crack.)  To 
make  slight  cracks ;  to  decrepitate  (Donne). 

CRA'CKX  ELL.  ».  (from  crack.)  A  hard 
brittle  cake  (Spenser). 

CRACOW,  the  capital  of  Poland,  seated 
in  a  palatinate  of  the  same  name;  it  has  two 
large  suhurhs,  and  is  surrounded  with  deep 
ditches  ami  thick  walls,  and  fortified  with 
towers.  Here  is  a  famous  university  consisting 
of  eleven  colleges.  War,  famine,  the  plague, 
and  a  lire,  made  great  havoc  among  the  in- 
habitants all  at  the  same  time,  insomuch  that 
half  of  them  were  destroyed.  It  i<  1JU 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Warsaw.  '  hat.  50.  10  N. 
Eon.  ID.  55  E.  This  is  the  ancient  Carrodu- 
num. 
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CR.VDLE.  ».  (enamel,  Savon.)  I.  A  now 
ahh*  bed,  on  which  children  or  sick  peooni 
are  agitated  with  a  smooth  and  equal  iiiori-m 
(Pop').  2.  Infancy,  or  the  first  part  of  life 
(f'/'inn.).  .'t.  (With  surgeons.)  A  cast*  tor  a 
broken  hone.  4.  (With  shipwrights.)  A 
frame  of  timber  raised  along  the  ontsi.lt*  of  a 
ship  by  the  bulge. 

To  Cradle.  »•  a.  To  lay  in  a  cradle  (Jrh.). 

(-raole-clothfs.  *.  Ht'dclothcs  belougiitg 

to  a  cradle  (Shakspearc). 

(.'RAFT.  *.  (cruep*,  Saxon.)  I.  Mjuu.iI 
art;  trade  (ff  vtton).  2.  Art;  ability;  tit-*- 
teiity  (//.  JoHSOtt).  3.  Fraud;  cunning;  ar- 
tifii  e  (Shakspearc).    4.  Small  sailing  vessel,. 

To  Chapt.  r.  (from  the  noun.)  To  play 
tricks  :  tint  of  use  (Shak^peare). 

(  KA'FTIEY.  ad.  (from  crafty.)  Cun- 
ningly :  artfuilv  (Knottcs). 

CR.VFTINESS.  .v.  (from  crafty.)  Con- 
ning ;  stratagem  (Job). 

CRA'FTSMAN.  ».  (craft  and  wan)  An 
artificer  :  a  manufacturer  (Dtcau  Oj ''Piety). 

CK.VFi 'SM ASTER.*,  (errand  matter.) 
A  mm  skilled  in  his  trade  (Cottier). 

CRA'FTY.  a.  (from  craft)  Cuniiiuf; 
artful;  fraudulent;  sly  (Davie*). 

(  IIAti.  *.  I.  A  rough  steep  roek  (GibfOn). 
2.  The  rugged  protuberance  of  rocks  (Fairf  ). 
o.  1  lie  nci  k  {Spenser). 

CRAM iii  El  >.  a.  (from  crag.)  Full  of  ine- 
qualities and  prominences  (Craskatr). 

t RAMJGEIKX  Ks S .  *.  (from  r raffed )  Ful- 
ness of  crags  or  prominent  rocks  (lirtrtK). 

CHAM  Hi  I  NESS.  s.  (from  craggy.)  The 
state  of  being  craggy. 

CRAMKiY.  a.  (from  erag.)  Rugged;  full 
of  prominences  ;  rough  ( Haleigh). 

CRAHj  (John),  a  very  respectable  Scotch 
mathematician.  We  have  not  been  ahle  to 
ascertain  the  times  of  his  birth  and  death,  nr 
with  certainty  Ids  situation,  though  we  be- 
lieve he  was  minister  to  a  congregation  at  Gtl* 
liugh  am,  as  his  communications  to  the  ltoval 
Society  were  dated  from  that  place.  He  RlOte 
a  very  singular  work,  entitled,  Tlieologia: 
Christiana  principia  Mathematica,  which  hjs 
printed  at  London  in  IdlW,  and  reprinted  at 
lH*i|isir  in  17*i5.  Ill  this  tract  he  maintain* 
by  mathematical  calculation  that  Christianity 
will  last  only  1  151  years  from  the  date  of  In* 
writing. 

Resides  his  numerous  papers  in  the  IxmaVn 
Philosophical  Transactions,  and  the  work 
above  mentioned,  he  published  Methodu*  Ki- 
gurarum  Quadratus,  &c  An.  1685:  DeQna* 
draturis  et  Locis,  1(»!I3:  De  Calculo  I'iuen- 
tin  in,  1/1^.  Mr.  Craig  is  well  known  bv  bis 
general  and  commodious  form U is?  for  the  con- 
struction of  local  equations  of  the  third  and 
fourth  degrees.  His  treatise  IV  Curvarnui 
Quadraturis  contains  many  ingenious  inven- 
tions, and  especially  some  very  generalises 
which,  by  the  comparison  of  the  coefficient* 
of  those  series,  with  the  exponents  tti  tkjt 
equation  of  the  proposed  cune,  will  iaitnedt* 
ately  give  the  area  in  finite  term*,  when  tl»*t 
is  possible.    This  method  he  farther  pursii"! 
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and  improved  in  his  treatise  De  L'alculo  Flu- 
ea  tiara. 

CRAIL,  a  borough  in  Fifeshire,  seated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Frith  of  Forth.  Lat.  5G.  15 
N.    Lon.  2.  36  \V. 

<  K AUK,  in  ornithology.  See  Rallus 
and  Sturnus. 

Crakebebry,  in  botany.    See  Empe- 

TRIM. 

7\>  CRAM.  v.  a.  (cnamtnan,  Saxon.)  1. 
To  stnff;  to  till  with  more  than  can  conveni- 
ently be  held  (Shakupeare).  2.  To  fill  with 
food  beyond  satiety  (King).  3.  To  thrust  in 
by  force  (Dryden). 

'  To  Cram,  v.  n.  To  eat  beyond  satiety 
(Pope). 

CRA'MBE,  sea-kale,  sea-colewort,  sea- 
beach,  sea-cabbage,  a  genus  of  the  class  tetia- 
dynamia,  order  siliculosa.  Silicle  globular, 
deciduous,  without  valves,  one  seeded  :  the 
four  longer  filaments  with  a  tooth  near  the  top. 
I  it  species,  scattered  over  the  globe;  of 
which,  one,  c.  mauritima,  is  indigenous  to  the 
coasts  of  our  own  country,  and  is  cultivated 
in  our  gardens  generally  as  a  useful  culinarv, 
but  at  times  for  its  beauty.  The  seeds  should 
be  sown  in  common  earth  in  either  spring  or 
autumn,  where  the  plants  are  to  remain ;  at 
the  age  of  two  years  it  produces  shoots  fit  for 
use,  anil  multiplies  exceedingly  by  the  roots, 
which  it  will  continue  to  do  for  several  years. 

(  KA'MliO  s.  >i  play  at  which  one  gives 
a  word,  to  which  another  finds  a  rhyme 
(Swift). 

CRAMER  (Gabriel),  a  mathematician  of 
Geneva,  born  in  1691.  He  became  professor 
of  mathematics,  and  a  member  of  most  of  the 
learned  societies  in  Europe.  He  died  in  1752. 
He  wrote  some  ingenious  original  pieces, 
among  which  the  principal  is  entitled,  Intro- 
duction a  ('analyse  des  ligncs  courhes  al?e- 
briques,  in  Ito,  which  was  published  at  Ge- 
neva in  1 750.  This  work  is  equally  deserving 
of  recommendation  for  the  profoundness  of  its 
doctrine,  and  the  perspicuity  of  its  develop- 
ments. Cramer  also  edited  the  works  of  John 
and  James  Bernoulli. 

CRAMP,  (crampui,  krampe;  from  krim- 
pen,  to  contract.  Germ.  This  word  was  first 
used  by  Van  Helmont).  A  epasm  of  a  mus- 
cle or  muscles.    Sec  Contraction. 

Cramp,  signifies  also  a  restriction,  or  con- 
finement. 

Cramp-iron,  or  Cramp,  a  piece  of  iron 
bent  at  each  end,  which  serves  to  .fasten  toge- 
ther pieces  of  wood,  stones,  4tc. 

Cramp,  a.  Difficult  ;  knotty  :  a  low 
term. 

To  Cramp,  r.  a.  (from  the  noun.)  1.  To 
pain  with  cramps  or  twitches  (Dryden).  2. 
To  restrain  ;  to  confine  ;  to  obstruct ;  to  hinder 
(Granville.  Burnet).  3.  To  bind  with  cramp- 
irons. 

CRA'MPFISH.  *.  The  torpedo,  which  be- 
numbs the  bands  of  those  that  touch  it.  See 
Raja  and  Torpedo. 


CRA'NAGE.  *.  (cranagitttn,  low  Lat.)  A 
liberty  to  use  a  crane  ;  also  the  money  taken 
and  paid  for  the  same  (CoteeW). 

CRANBERRY, in  botany.  See  Vaccinium. 

CKANBOCRN,  a  town  of  Dorsetshire, 
with  a  market  on  Wednesdays.  It  was  a  place 
of  great  note  in  the  Saxon  and  Norman  tunes, 
and  is  the  birth-place  of  bishop  Stillingfleet, 
Lat.  50.  51  N.  Lon.  1.51  W. 

CIIANBROOK,  a  town  in  Kent,  with  a 
market  on  Saturdays.  Lat.  51.  4  N.  Lon.  0. 
3!)  E. 

CRANE,  in  astronomy.   See  Grus. 

Crane,  in  hydraulics",  a  popular  name  for 
a  Syphon,  which  see. 

Crane,  in  mechanics,  a  machine  used  in 
building,  on  wharfs  and  in  warehouses,  for 
raising  and  lowering  huge  stones,  ponderous 
weights,  packages,  Sec. 

Cranes,  until  of  late  years,  were  commonly 
constructed  as  follows:  The  principal  mem- 
ber is  a  strong  upright  beam  or  arbor,  firmly 
fixed  in  the  ground,  and  sustained  by  eisrht 
arms,  coming  from  the  extremities  of  four 
pieces  of  wood  laid  across,  through  the  middle 
of  which  passes  the  foot  of  the  beam.  About 
the  middle  of  the  arbor  the  arms  meet,  and 
are  mortised  into  it ;  its  top  ends  in  an  iron 
pivot,  on  which  is  borne  a  transverse  piece, 
advancing  nut  to  a  good  distance,  something 
after  the  manner  of  a  crane's  neck,  whence  the 
machine  has  its  name.  This  projecting  pi»»ce 
is  now  more  commonly  called  the  jib  or  gib- 
bet. The  middle  and  extremities  of  this  are 
asrain  sustained  by  arms  from  the  middle  of 
the  arbor  :  and  over  it  comes  a  rope  or  cable, 
to  one  end  of  which  the  weight  is  fixed  ;  the 
other  is  wound  about  the  spindle  of  a  wheel, 
which  when  turned  (commonly  by  means  of 
men  walking  upon  the  inside  of  the  rim  of 
the  wheel)  draws  the  rope,  and  that  heaves  up 
the  weight ;  which  may  afterwards  he  applied 
to  any  side  or  quarter"  by  the  mobility  of  the 
transverse  piece  on  the  pivot.  These  cranes 
have  usually  been  made  of  two  kinds  :  in  the 
first,  called"  the  rat-tailed  crane,  the  whole 
machine  with  the  load  turns  upon  a  strong 
axis;  in  the  second  kind  the  gibbet  alone 
moves  on  its  axis.  But  in  either  kind,  if  the 
machinery  is  put  into  motion  by  men  walk- 
ing within  the  wheel,  as  has  been  till  lately 
the  almost  universal  practice  in  this  country, 
the  labourers  employed  are  exposed  to  ex- 
treme danger,  and  have  frequently  met  with 
the  most  shocking  and  fatal  accidents.  It  is 
not  then  to  he  wondered  at,  that  skilful  ma- 
chinists should  at  length  have  devised  cranes 
that  are  not  only  more  safe,  but  more  powerful 
in  their  operation,  than  the  common  walking 
crane. 

The  late  Mr.  Ferguson  invented  a  crane 
which  has  three  trundles,  with  different  num- 
bers of  staves,  that  may  be  applied  to  the  cogs 
of  a  horizontal  wheel  with  an  upright  axle; 
round  which  is  coiled  the  rope  that  draws  up 
the  weight.     The  wheel  has  in*  cogs  ;  the 
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largest  trundle  21  si. a  i  s,  the  next  12,  ami  the 
smallest  li :  so  that  tin*  largest  revolves  I  times 
for  one  revolution  of  the  wheel,  the  next  8, 
and  tl»©  smallest  It*.  A  winch  is  occasionally 
fixed  on  the  axis  of  either  of  these  trundles 
for  turning  ii  :  sod  is  applied  to  the  otic  or 
the  other  according  as  the  weight  to  be  r.i i 
is  smaller  or  larger.  W  hile  this  is  drawing 
up,  t lit*  ratcli-teetli  of  a  wheel  slip  round  below 
a  catch  that  falls  into  them,  prevents  the  crane 
from  turning  backwards,  ami  detains  the 
weight  in  any  part  of  its  ascent,  it  the  man 
who  wot  k»  at  the  winch  should  accidentally 
quit  hi>  hold,  or  wish  to  rest  himself  before 
th<-  weight  is  comjiletely  raised.  Slaking  a 
due  allowance  for  frictiou,  a  man  may  raise 
by  such  a  crane,  from  three  times  t«»  twelve 
times  as  much  in  weight  a.>  would  balance  his 
effort  at  the  winch,  viz.  from  tit)  to&iOlbs. 
taking  the  average  labour. 

Fig.  I.  PI,  51,  i*<  a  simple  ami  effective 
crane  at  a  u  barf  on  the  banks  of  the  '1  hamcs, 
between  CJrcenwich  and  Woolwich.  A  It  C 
are  three  upright  posts  connected  at  the  top 
l»v  a  triangular  frame,  across  the  middle  of 
which  is  a  beam  l>.  between  ibis  and  a  block 
on  the  ground  tlie  jib  plavs:  on  each  side  of 
the  upright  slutft  Ii,  two  bars  I-* < ■  are  bolted, 
spreading  out  a**  they  recede  from  it  to  teceive 
the  wheel  II;  1  1  are  braces  to  support  the 
bars.  At  thai  part  where  the  braces  are  bolted 
to  the  upright,  a  horizontal  frame  K  is 
fixed  for  carrying  the  roll  and  winch:  the 
rope  which  winds  round  tliis  goes  over  the 
pulley  L,  and  round  the  large  wheel  II.  The 
rope  which  lifts  the  goods  wind."  on  each  end 
of  the  axle  of  this  wheel :  and  the  middle  of 
it  pass's  through  a  pulley-block  <>,  to  which 
tlie  s  Is  are  booked.  C  ranes  nearly  as  sim- 
ple as  this,  ami  w  ith  only  a  slight  modification 
in  the  construction,  arc  often  erected  on  the 
banks  of  canals  in  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

Pig!  2.  is  an  elevation  »f  a  crane  at  Queen* 
bithe  wharf,  London.  A  15  is  a  very  strong 
upright  beam,  lirmlv  bolted  to  beams  running 
inland,  and  further  secured  by  curved  siavs 
I);  u  d  e  is  a  cast-iron  frame,  bolted  to  the 
beam  at  « <Mf  end,  and  the  stay*  l>  at  the  other. 
This  forms  the  ftame  for  the  wbeehvork, 
which  is  the  fame  as  fig.  I  :  the  chain,  after 
going  round  the  roll,  y.t*v  o\er  a  large  wheel 
/,  and  passes  through  ibe  beam  to  the  jib.  R 
is  a  cast-iron  frame,  bolted  to  the  t«'p  of  the 
beam  A  II;  to  receive  the  upper  pivot  of  tin- 
jib  »■  is  one  of  the  sni  ill  pulleys,  round  n  bich 
the  chain  bemls  when  the  jib  is  turned  over- 
land to  raise  or  loner  goods.  V  is  another 
cast  iron  frame,  to  support  the  lower  pivot  of 
the  iib,  and  (•  is  a  pile  bolted  to  it  to  assist. 
A  few  boards  nailed  over  the  two  stays  l> 
form  a  cover  for  the  w  hole  machinery,  and 
defend  tlie  whcel-u'ork.  The  jib  and  its  iron- 
work will  he  understood  by  inspection  ol  the 
figure.  All  rtancn  where  chains  are  used  for 
hoisting  the  gmnls  should  have  barrels,  with  a 
spiral  groove  cut  in  I  hem,  and  the  lower  half 


of  the  chain  in  the  groove,  as  in  fig.  .">.  Tliis 
was  applied,  in  by  Mr.  John  Smeatun 
to  a  crane  designed  by  niw,  and  executed  at 
the  Wool  quay  tustom-boUSC,  ami  found  to 
he  a  great  advantage.  In  lHl.'i  .Mr.  <><  - 
tJilpin  received  the  silver  medal  of  tbeSoi  iety 
of  Arts  for  the  sane  invention:  the  society  ap- 
pearing ignorant  thai  it  had  been  used  before. 
The  pulleys  should  also  be  grooved  to  receive 
the  lower  half  of  the  alternate  links  of  the 
chain  in  the  same  manner.  Mr.  tiilpin  farther 
proposes,  tint  the  hover  pivot  on  which  the 
vertical  arbour  of  the  crane  turns,  instead  of 
being  fixed  to  that  shaft,  ami  turning  in  a  bn^fa 
or  socket  fastened  in  the  nether  block,  shall 
he  fixed  in  that  block,  w  hile  a  socket  in  tire 
low  er  part  of  the  shaft  shall  be  nude  to  fit  it 
ami  turn  about  it. 

Figs.  I  and  .'»  represent  the  elevation  a:i*l 
plan  of  a  moveable  crane  erected  by  .Mr.  Kcir 
at  Itamsgatc,  ill  IM'2.  This  admits  of  a  mo- 
tion from  one  place  to  another,  by  means  <»t 
the  wheel-carriage  A  It,  to  which  the  whole 
frame-work  is  fitted  ;  while  it  also  admits  ofa 
rotatory  motion  in  a  horizontal  plane  about  the 
vertical  shaft  l>  F,  The  platform  R  is  for  the 
reception  of  the  men  who  turn  the  wheel-work 
of  the  crane.  The  minutia;  of  the  construc- 
tion will  be  sufficiently  obvious  from  the 
figures. 

We  cannot  terminate  this  article  without 
noticing  another  crane  invented  by  Mr.  David 
Hardie,  of  St.  James's-strcet,  as  w  e  think  it 
on  the  w  hole  preferable  to  any  that  has  yet 
been  proposed. 

This  crane  is  in  fact  a  walking-wheel,  on 
the  prim-  pic  of  the  wheel  used  in  China  for 
men  working  at  the  chain-pump,  in  raising 
water  to  the  higher  grounds  employed  in  the 
culture  of  rice.  The  w  heel  is  six  feet  in  dia- 
mclcr,  and  may  vary  in  length  from  six  tu 
twelve  or  more  feet,  according  to  the  number 
of  nun  intended  to  DC  employed  in  working 
it  :  on  the  outside  of  the  w  heel  are  piarca 
twenty-four  equidistant  steps,  after  the  man- 
ner of  float-boards  in  a  mill  water-wheel: 
these  are  for  the  men  to  tread  upon,  where  the 
steps  are  found  at  a  height  rather  exceeding 
that  of  the  axis,  or  just  above  the  positic 
w  here  the  plane  of  the  steps  becomes  boriz  ".i- 
tal.  At  one  end  of  the  wheel,  ami  upon  its 
axle,  is  the  crane-rope  barrel,  of  a  diameter 
stotcd  to  the  draft  of  goods  and  the  number  of 
men  generally  allowed.    The  men  ascend  bv 

a  in  -  ht  of  steps  to  a  platform  on  the  same  hori- 
zontal plane  as  the  axle  of  the  wheel,  a  '1 
w  hich  reaches  to  w  ithin  a  few  inches  of  in 
rim  ;  on  this  platform  is  a  seat  on  which  the 
men  may  rest  themselves  at  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  operations.  On  the  general  frame- 
work which  supports  the  wheel,  there  are 
placed  above  it,  at  suitable  distances  and  con- 
venient heights,  both  vertical  and  horizontal 
handles  for  the  men  to  take  hold  ofwilll  both 
hands,  when  treading  on  the  steps;  s."n. 
both  hands  are  applied  to  the  vertical  handles; 
at  others  one  hand  to  a  vertical  and  the  other 
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to  a  lioiizontal  handle;  and  at  others,  both 
hands  to  the  horizontal  handles;  thus  pro- 
ducing by  either  pushing  or  lifting  or  both,  a 
variety  in  the  action,  and  when  necessary, 
a  considerable  augmentation  to  the  force. 
There  is  a  pawl  which  drops  in  at  every  step 
to  prevent  the  wheel  and  its  incutnbeut  weight 
from  overpowering  the  men  at  any  time  ;  it 
lias  at  its  lower  part  a  cord  with  a  loop  to  pass 
over  one  of  the  horizontal  handles,  near  the 
extremity  of  which  there  is  a  notch  sufficiently 
deep  to  retain  the  loop  when  drawn  into  it,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  the  pawl  to  disengage  it 
from  tlie  wheel  preparatory  to  any  operation  of 
lowering. 

Now  it  is  obvious,  that  by  treading  on  the 
steps  as  they  arrive  at  the  position  just  above 
the  horizontal  plane  passing  though  the  axis, 
the  nu  n  both  ascend  and  descend  nearly  in  the 
same  vertical  direction  ;  of  consequence  the 
greatest  possible  velocity  is  produced  without 
any  unproductive  labour;  and  the  men  are 
enabled  to  maintain  the  action  by  means  of  a 
hold  of  an  upright  handle  ia  each  hand,  or 
occasionally  to  augment  the  action  by  pushing 
at  these  handles.  Further,  by  taking  hold  of 
the  horizontal  handles,  each"  man  can,  by  an 
art  similar  to  that  of  lifting,  augment  the  torce 
arising  from  his  weight  through  all  the  de- 
grees from  about  150  to  300lbs.:  so  that  the 
same  number  of  men  can  perform  many  opera- 
tions of  raising  greater  drafts  than  usual:  such 
as  with  the  common  walking-wheel  or  most 
other  cranes  could  not  be  accomplished  with- 
out additional  men  ;  and  the  pawl  which  drops 
in  each  step  provides  in  the  most  effectual  man- 
uer  for  the  safety  of  the  men  ;  besides,  that  the 
distance  between  the  edge  of  the  platform  and 
the  revolving  wheel  is  by  no  means  large 
enough  for  a  man  to  fall  through. 

Mr.  Ilardie  has  likewise  rontrived  a  method 
of  operating  without  a  gibbet,  in  which  he 
places  the  crane  at  the  top  of  the  warehouse,  so 
as  to  allow  the  crane-rope  to  drop  directly 
down  from  the  batrel  of  the  crane  in  front  of 
the  loop-holes;  and  at  the  upper  floors,  where 
the  shortness  of  the  rope  diminishes  the  luring 
of  the  goods  in  or  out  of  the  loop-hole,  he  has 
provided  a  sliding  floor  immediately  under  the 
floor  of  the  warehouse,  which  one  "man  draws 
oat  or  in,  by  pulling  a  cord,  with  the  greatest 
ease,  to  receive  or  deliver  the  goods  by  a  truck 
at  the  loop-hole.  The  part  of  the  warehouse- 
floor  which  is  immediately  above  the  sliding- 
floor  consist*  of  a  thin  plate  of  cast-iron,  which 
allows  the  truck  to  run  off  the  one  on  the 
other,  without  any  sensible  obstruction.  Thus 
more  than  one  man's  labour  in  five  or  six  is 
saved  by  getting  quit  of  the  friction  of  the 
pulley  of  a  gibbet ;  and  a  still  greater  saving 
of  labour  is  effected  by  accelerating  all  the 
movements  at  the  loop-boles. 

Mr.  Hardie's lowering  regulator  is  invented 
for  the  special  purpose  of  removing  the  evils 
and  dangers  uttendant  upon  the  usual  practice 
of  lowering  goods  by  the  brake  and  brake- 
wheel.    The  part  csse'ntial  to  this  invention  is 
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a  cast-iron  box  fixed  firmly  to  a  floor,  and  di- 
vided into  two  cylindrical  compartments ; 
each  10  inches  long,  one  of  4  inches  diameter, 
aud  the  other  of  two  inrhes  diameter:  tl»ese 
are  both  filled  with  oil,  a  liquid  not  subject  to 
any  mateiiat  change  by  frost ;  or  they  may  he 
filled  with  water  in  summer  and  mild' weather, 
and  some  spirituous  liquor  (gin  for  instance) 
in  frosty  weather.  These  two  cylinders  com- 
municate by  apertures  at  their  top  and  bot- 
tom ;  the  smaller  compartment  having  a  cock 
with  its  axle  passing  through  the  side  of  the 
iron  box,  guarded  by  a  stuffing-box,  and  a 
quadrant  with  equidistant  notches  fixed  at  its 
end,  to  receive  an  iron  claw  which  retains  the 
cock  in  any  proposed  situation,  aud  shows  the 
extent  of  its  apertures  when  opened.  The 
larger  compartment  has  a  piston  with  its  rod 
passing  through  the  top  of  the  iron  box 
(guarded  here  also  by  a  stuffing-box),  and 
passing  through  a  guide ;  this  rod  is  connected 
with  a  joint  moved  by  n  crank,  which  is 
turned  by  a  pinion  of  about  six  teeth,  and  this 
pinion  is  moved  by  a  wheel  of  a  size  suited  to 
the  diameter  of  the  barrel  of  the  crane,  and 
the  weight  of  the  goods  commonly  lowered : 
this  latter  wheel  is  fixed  to  the  axle  of  the 
crane  by  a  simple  mode  of  connexion,  which 
admits  of  its  being  disengaged  during  the 
operation  of  raising ;  it  is  also  provided  with 
the  barrel-rope  and  counter-weight,  which  are 
commonly  used  for  the  purpose  of  winding  up 
the  slack  crane-rope  on  tlie  barrel  of  tlie  crane, 
to  be  ready  to  repeat  the  operation  of  lower- 
ing. 

Now  if  the  cock  were  quite  shut,  the  oil  or 
other  liquid  confined  between  it  and  the  pis- 
ton would  prevent  the  piston  from  moving, 
and  of  course  hinder  the  goods  hanging  from 
the  wheel,  &c.  connected  with  the  pin  run 
from  descending  :  but,  if  the  cock  were  open- 
ed a  very  little,  the  oil  would  pass  slowly 
through  "it,  and  would  therefore  allow  the 
piston  to  move  up  and  down  slowly,  and  the 
goods  to  descend  slowly  also:  and  in*  like  man- 
ner a  farther  opening  of  the  cock  will  permit 
the  load  to  descend^  with  a  greater  velocity : 
thus  the  cock,  by  being  more  or  less  opened, 
gives  the  precise  velocity  desired  to  the«tescent 
of  the  goods,  whatever  their  weight  may  be. 

The  preceding  description,  although  given 
without  any  figures,  will,  we  trust,  enable  the 
reader  to  understand  the  nature  of  Mr.  Har« 
die's  inventions.  The  chief  advantages  re- 
sulting from  them  are  too  obvious  to  require 
our  dwelling  long  upon  tliem.  Although  the 
crane  is  a  walking-crane,  yet  it  is  free  from  the 
dangers  and  disadvantages  of  the  common 
wal king- wheel :  for  as  the  men  walk  on  the 
outside  of  the  wheel  instead  of  inside  of  the 
rim,  they  are,  in  consequence  of  the  adjoining 
platform,  and  the  use  of  the  pawl,  free  from 
danger;  while,  during  the  whole  time  of  their 
labour,  they  can  walk  in  an  upright  posture, 
well  suited  to  free  respiration;  and  farther,  as 
they  act  at  the  extremities  of  horizontal  levers, 
their  weight  and  occasional  muscular  force  act 
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with  all  the  ml  van  Cure  they  can  have;  while 
tlie  modifications  they  ran  make  at  pleasure  in 
their  action,  will  frequently  supersede  the  ne- 
cessity of  calling  in  any  mure  men,  even  when 
a  double  loud  is  to  he  raised.  Indeed,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  with  a  crane  of  this  con. 
struction,  any  given  number  of  men  will  raise 
at  least  twice  as  much  in  a  day,  as  they  could 
in  a  common  wal King-wheel,  or  working  at  a 
capstan,  «>r  at  a  wheel  and  pinion.  And  as  to 
the  lowering  apparatus,  it  possesses  a  much 
higher  degree  of  perfection  in  lowering  than 
any  of  the  other  cranes.  The  means  a  Horded 
of  regulating  it  to  lower  either  small  or  great 
weights  witli  facility,  expedition,  and  safely, 
and  without  depending  during  the  operation 
on  the  precarious  attention  and  management 
of  a  man,  render  it  in  our  Opinion  far  prefer* 
able  to  the  hazardous  and  limited  mode  of 
lowering  goods  by  the  brake:  w  hile,  with  re- 
S>peet  hoth  to  safety  and  great  saving  of  labour, 
it  obviously  surpasses  the  modes  of  lowering  hy 
the  capstan  ami  the  walking-wheel,  which  re- 
quire nearly  the  same  uumher  of  men  to  lower 
that  they  take  to  raise  any  weight. 

Mr.  liardie  has  secured  to  himself  this  in- 
vention hy  a  patent  dated  March  \J*J[K  A 
description  of  botli  crane  and  regulator,  illus- 
trated by  a  plat<',  is  given  in  the  2d  vol.  of 
Gregory's  Mechanic*;  where  also  are  described 
the  crams  of  (iottlieh,  Andrews,  Hall, 
IVhyte,  Mr.  Hardie's  specification  is 

given  at  lei  gth  in  Hep.  of  Arts,  Xo.  oil,  new 
series. 

Crane.  In  ornithology.  SeeAnnE*. 
('h.ixe's.iiill.     In  botany.     See  Kito- 
DIL'M. 

Crane-fly.     In  entomology.     Sec  Tl- 

1'ULA. 

(JUAN(i AXOIIE,  a  town  and  fort  of 
Hindoostan,  on  lite  coast  of  Malabar.  Lat. 
10.  23  X.  Lon,  7«;.  .{(»  12. 

CltAXICHIS.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
class  gviiaudria,  order  diandria.  Pcetary  vault- 
ed, ovate,  gibbous,  slightly  earinate,  entire  at 
the  tip.  Five  species,  all  natives  of  Jamaica. 

CUAXIli  LAKY.     See    MvitrvMA  and 

(iKSXKIII  A. 

(  KAXKMiXOMY.  (  kamoloov.  C«a- 
NIOSCOPT.  (from  rnr./,  the  scuil;  and  yv<qn«n>, 
an  index;  toys*,  a  treatise;  and  cxin.;,  scope  or 
intention.)  A  visionary  system  of  physingno- 
mv,  lately  brought  forward  by  Dr.  tiall  of 
Vienna,  to  which  each  of  these  names  has  been 
indiscriminately  applied  hy  the  inventor,  or  his 
scholars,  Spurxueilll,  &e.  The  enthusiasm  with 
which  this  system  was  at  fiist  received  and  pro- 
secuted by  persons  of  all  ranks  and  professions 
throughout  Hertnany,  has  scarcely  ever  been 
equalled.  Kven  Kantism  itself  was,  for  a  pe- 
riod, absorbed  in  the  vast  vortex  of  (iallism, 
and  almost  every  scholar  thought  it  as  neces- 
sary to  he  acquainted  with  the  principles  of 
the  latter  as  with  the  rudiments  of  his  native 
tongue.  The  rage,  however,  has  for  some  time 
subsided,  and  crauiognomy,  or  tiallism,  is  now 
reduced  to  its  proper  level,  otfeiing  te  the  stu- 
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dent  a  series  of  plausible  propositions,  combin- 
ing some  portion  of  fact  with  a  much  larger 
portion  of  fancy,  and  made  subservient  by  t he 
author  of  the  theory  to  the  most  extravagant 
ami  dangerous  results:  far  exceeding  any  thin? 
that  ever  sprouted  from  the  hot-house  produc- 
tions of  Porta,  Lavater,  or  the  inventor  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  facial  angle. 

The  chief  principles  on  which  this  system  is 
pretended  to  he  founded  are  the  following: 

I.  The  brain  is  the  material  organ  of  the  in- 
ternal faculties. 

II.  The  bra  n  contains  different  organs  for 
different  faculties,  every  organ  independent  of 
each  other. 

III.  The  development  of  the  organs  con- 
tained in  the  cranium  is  in  direct  proportion 
with  the  force  of  their  corresponding  fa- 
culties. 

IV.  We  may  judge  of  these  different  organs 
and  their  faculties  by  the  exterior  form  ot  the 
cranium;  or,  in  other  words,  the  formation  of 
the  cranium  depends  on  the  portion  and  pro- 
minences of  the  brain,  producing  correspond- 
ing impressions  and  indentations. 

(inided  by  these  principles,  (iall  pretended 
to  examine  nature;  he  compared  the  cranimns 
of  men  and  animals,  and  thuse  of  men  of  simi- 
lar and  of  different  faculties.  His  researches 
were  designed  to  prove  not  only  the  preceding 
positions,  but  that  the  faculties  of  animals  are 
similar  to  those  of  man  ;  that  what  we  call 
instinct  in  animals  is  also  found  in  man;  for 
example,  love,  cunning,  circumspection,  emu 
rage,  \c.  ;  that  the  quantity  of  organs  is  the 
standard  which  fixes  the  generic  difference  of 
animals ;  their  mutual  proportion,  that  of  the 
individuals  ;  that  the  disposition  to  any  faculty 
which  is  originally  given  by  nature,  maybe 
developed  by  exercise  and  favourable  circum- 
stances, and  sometimes  hy  disorders;  but  that 
it  cm  never  he  created  if  not  given  by  nature; 
that  the  accumulation  of  organs  is  constantly 
made  from  back  to  front,  ami  from  below  up- 
wards, so  that  animals,  in  proportion  as  thrv 
resemble  man  in  the  quantity  of  their  fami- 
lies, have  the  superior  and  anterior  part  ot  the 
cranium  more  developed  ;  and  lastly,  that  in 
man,  the  most  perfect  of  animals,  there  are 
organs  in  the  superior  and  anterior  parts  of  the 
frontal  and  parietal  bones  assigned  to  faculties 
which  exclusively  belong  to  him. 

The  object  of  this  theory,  therefore,  was  to 
assign  distinct  compartments  in  the  brain  to 
the  different  sentient  organs;  which  in  all  ani- 
mals were  said  to  he  placed  alike,  and  to  pro- 
duce wherever  they  exist  the  same  necessary 
instinttsor  sensations.  Thus,  in  one  part  of  the 
brain  he  pretended  to  trace  the  organof  tenacity 
of  life,  viz.  in  the  medulla  oblongata;  in  a  se- 
cond, the  organ  of  instinct  for  self-preservation, 
which  he  seated  a  little  forwarder  than  t!*c 
medulla  oblongata ;  in  a  third,  the  organ  de- 
termining the  choice  of  food,  situate  in  the 
quadrijniual  tubercles  ;  in  a  fourth,  the  organs 
of  the  external  senses,  occupying  the  rouidle 
part  of  the  base  of  the  brain,  whence  issue 
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the  different  nerve*  distributed  to  the  different  gines.   Mr.  Ridley  has  a  substitute  for  a  rr.ink 

organs  of  external  sensation;  in  a  tifth,  the  in  communicating  motion  to  a  foot  lathe:  tor 

orr  in  of  the  instinct  of  sexual  union,  situate,  the  description  ot  which  see  Repertory  of  Arts, 

as  be  pretended,  at  the  base  of  the  occiput  be-  vol.  viii.  pa.  395. 

bind  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  the  large  Crank  likewise  denotes  the  iron  support 
aperture  of  the  occiput,  producing  in  the  occi-  for  a  lantern,  or  the  like;  also  the  iron  male 
put  a  very  unusual  projection  ;  in  a  sixth,  the  fast  to  a  stock  of  a  bell  for  ringing  it. 
organ  of  the  mutual  love  of  parents  and  child-  In  tbe  sea-language,  a  ship  is  said  to  he 
ren,  occupying  all  the  back  and  upper  part  of  crank-sided  when  she  can  bear  but  small  sail, 
tbe  occiput ;  in  a  seventh,  the  organ  of  friend-  for  fear  of  over-setting ;  and  when  a  ship  can- 
ship  ;  in  an  eighth,  of  courage ;  and  in  this  not  be  brought  on  the  ground  without  danger, 
manner  lie  undertook  to  divide  the  whole  of  she  is  said  to  be  crank  by  the  ground, 
the  interior  of  the  cranium  into  thirty-three  Crank  signifies  farther,  1.  Any  bending 
chambers,  each  when  occupied  by  an  organ  of  or  winding  passage  (Shaktpcare.)  2.  Any 
a  more  active  power  than  tbe  rest,  and  con-  conceit  formed  by  twisting  or  changing  the 
stituting  the  leading  passion,  betraying  itself  form  or  meaning  of  a  word  (Milton). 
externally  by  a  peculiar  prominence  or  other  Crank,  a.  I.  Healthy;  sprightly:  not  in 
mark  in  the  cranium,  by  which  the  master  of  use  (Spenser.)  2.  Among  sailors,  a  ship  is 
tbe  system  pretended  to  be  able  to  determine  said  to  be  crank  when  loaded  near  to  be  over- 
tbe  predominant  passion  at  first  sight.    The  set. 

passions  or  organs  to  which  other  chambers       To  CRA'XKLE.  v.  n  (from  crank.)  To  run 

were  allotted  were  those  of  the  instinct  of  in  and  out  (Shakspeare). 
assassination,    of  cunning,  circumspection,       To  Cra'nk lb.  v.  a.  To  break  into  unequal 

self  elevation,  love  of  glory,  love  of  truth,  surfaces  (Philips). 

sense  of  locality,  sense  of  things  (general  me-  CRA'NKLhS.  *.  (from  the  verb.)  Incqtia- 
mory),  sense  of  colours  (painting),  sense  of  lities;  angular  prominences, 
numbers,  musical  sense,  sense  for  mechanics,  '  CRA'NK  NESS,  s.  (from crank  )  I.  Health; 
verbal  uiemorv,  sense  for  languages,  memory  vigour.  2.  Disposition  to  overset, 
of  persons,  liberality,  talent  for  satire,  power  CRA  N ME R  (Thomas),  the  first  protestant 
of  comparing  things,  metaphysical  talent,  ta-  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  was  born  at 
lent  for  observation,  goodness,  theatrical  talent,  Aslacton,  in  Nottinghamshire,  I4»9,  and  edu- 
tlieosophy,  perseverance:  whileto  complete  the  catcd  at  Jesus  college,  Cambridge,  where  he 
thirty-three,  and  to  leave  convenient  room  for  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  D.D.  The  opinion 
addenda,  he  pretended  there  were  two  chain-  which  he  gave  on  the  question  of  Henry 
bers  filled  with  organs  whose  uses  he  had  not  VI I  lib's  divorce  recommended  him  to  that 
ascertained  ;  these  lie  near  tbe  chamber  of  the  monarch,  who  employed  him  to  vindicate  the 
organ  of  assassination,  and  correspond  with  measure,  and  sent  him  to  the  foreign  univer- 
tbe  temporal  bones.  sities  to  obtain  their  opinion  upon  the  point. 

"  Tbe  organ  of  theosopby,"  says  his  dis-  While  he  was  at  Rome  he  presented  his  book 
ciple  Dr.  Bojames,  44  occupies  the  most  elevat-  on  the  divorce  to  the  pope,  and  offered  to  de- 
ed part  of  the  os  frontis.  All  the  portraits  of  fend  it  against  any  learned  man  his  holiness 
saints  which  have  been  preserved  from  former  should  appoint,  but  no  one  would  enter  the 
ages  afford  very  instructive  examples,  and  if  lists  with  him  In  Germany  he  married  a 
this  character  is  wanting  in  any  one  of  them,  second  wife,  his  first  having  been  dead  for 
it  will  certainly  be  destitute  of  expression,  some  time.  In  1532  he  was  raised  to  the  see 
It  is  excessively  developed  in  religious  fana-  of  Canterbury,  and  the  year  following  he  pro- 
tics,  and  in  men  who  have  become  recluse  nounced  the  sentence  of  divorce  between  the 
through  superstition  and  religious  motions.  king  and  queen  Catherine,  and  soon  after  tnar- 
It is  the  seat  of  this  organ,  which,  according  ried  -Henry  to  Anne  Uoleyn.  He  now  set 
to  Gall,  has  determined  men  to  consider  their  about  the  reformation  with  great  earnestness, 
gods  as  above  them  in  a  more  elevated  part  of  and  procured  an  order  for  a  translation  of  the 
Die  heavens.    In  fact,  when  we  consider  this  Bible  into  English,  and  for  its  being  public! v 
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philosophir.il  1  v,  there  is  no  more  rea-  r**ad  in  churches.   In  1539  he  incurred  Henry' 

sonYor  supposing  that  God  is  placed  above  the  displeasure  for  not  consenting  to  tbe  alienation 

world,  than  there  is  to  suppose  him  below  it."  of  the  monastic  lands  to  the  king's  sole  use. 

It  should  hence  appear,  that  sober  piety  and  Cranmer's  design  was  to  appropriate  the  rei-e- 
fanatirism  are  the  same  thing  in  the  estinia-  nues  to  the  advancement  of  learning  and  re- 
tion  of  Dr.  Gall  and  his  disciples:  that  pagan-  ligion.    In  1545,  his  enemies  brought  forward 
ism,  Christianity,  and  mohamedanism  depend  several  charges  of  heresy  against  him  in  the 
upon  the  same  physical  principle.    Why  is  no  house  of  commons  and  the  privy  council,  and 
chamber  allotted  to  hypocrisy  or  folly  r  it  was  expected  that  he  would  have  been  sent 
CRA'NIUM.  (cranium,  *t**«n>  quasi  *«{*-  to  the  Tower,  but  Henry,  who  had  a  great 
><«?;  from         the  head.)    The  skull,  or  su-  love  for  him,  interposed  his  authority,  and 
pertor  part  of  the  head.   See  Caput.  saved  him.    On  tbe  death  of  that  priiice  he 
CRANK,  a  contrivance  in  machines,  in  was  one  of  the  regents  of  the  kingdom,  and  one 
manner  of  an  elbow,  only  of  a  square  form,  of  the  executors  of  hit  will.    The  reformation 
projecting  from  a  spindle,  and  serving  by  its  now  went  on  with  great  vigour,  and  the  arch- 
rotation  to  raise  and  tall  the  pistons  of  en-  bishop  had  a  considerable  hand  in  composing 
VOL.111.  II 
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tin-  homilies.  The  liturgy  also  was  amended, 
and  some  new  forms  adopted.  W  hen  queen 
M  iry  came  to  the  throne,  it  was  not  to  he  ex- 
pected that  Cratimer  should  escape.  Me  was 
committed  to  the  Tower  the  same  year,  and  in 
April  1551,  sent  dan n  to  Oxford  with  Hid  ley 
and  Latimer,  toeniratrc  in  a  pnhlic  disputation 
with  the  popish  divines,  This  mockery  beiujf 
over,  lie  was  tried  and  condemned  for  hercsv, 
incontinent  y,  and  blasphemy.  While  in  piison 
he  was  prevailed  upon,  by  false  promises  of 
pardon,  to  si^n  his  abjuration.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  an  order  cainc  down  to  commit  him 
to  the  flames.  On  the  day  appointed  for  the 
archbishop  to  make  a  puhlie  recantation,  he 
appeared  at  St.  .Mary's  church,  and  to  the  sur- 
prise and  mortification  of  his  persecutors,  he 
solemnly  and  pathetically  professed  his  repent- 
ance of  the  error  he  had  committed,  and  per- 
sisted nobly  in  defending  the  protestant  faith 
which  he  had  endeavoured  to  establish.  The 
popish  party,  enraged,  hurried  him  away  to  the 
stake  opposite  Baliol  college,  where  lie  en- 
dured the  H, nnes  with  all  the  gracious  sim- 
plicity and  fortitude  of  a  Christian  martyr; 
holding  out  his  right  hand  into  the  flame  that 
it  tiiiif lit  be  first  consumed,  often  saying, 
M  This  unworthy  hand  !"  Mis  last  words  were, 
"  Lord  .lesus,  receive  my  spirit!"  Thus  fell, 
in  loo.},  Thomas  Crannicr,  the  great  pillar  of 
the  Kni: lisli  reformation.  Me  was  a  man  of 
mild  disposition,  and  humble  deportment,  ac- 
tive in  good  works,  and  extensively  learned. 
Me  wrote  several  religious  tracts,  and  a  num- 
ber of  letters  and  collections,  which  are  in  the 
king's  and  Cotton  libraries  (Hratkiuat). 

TIlC  character  of  tllO  archbishop  hath  been 
equally  the  subject  of  exaggerated  praise  and 
of  undeserved  censure.  The  most  indefensible 
parts  are  the  readiness  with  which  he  some, 
times  concurred  in  the  unjustifiable  proceed- 
ings of  Henry  VIII.  and  the  instances  where- 
in he  shewed  himself  to  be  actuated  by  into- 
lerant principles.  One  of  the  most  honour- 
able transactions  of  archbishop  Cranmer's  life, 
was  the  linn  stand  that  he  made  against  the 
act  of  the  six  articles.  This  act  was  so  strongly 
supported  by  the  kinir,  that  even  the  protec- 
tants in  parliament  made  little  opposition  to  it. 
lint  Crannicr  opposed  it  with  great  zeal  and 
steadiness.  Mis  behaviour  in  the  cause  of  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  was  also  entitled  to  ^reat  com- 
mendation. Me  was  indeed  remarkable  for 
the  placability  of  bis  temper,  and  for  showing 
kindness  to  those  by  whom  he  had  been  great- 
ly injured.  Heme  it  is  mentioned  in  Shak- 
speare's  I  lenry  V 1 1 1 .  as  a  common  saying  con- 
cerning him  : 

 44  Do  my  lord  of  Canterbury 

Bui  one  shrewd  turn,  and  he's  your  friend 
for  ever." 

Archbishop  Cranmer  was  a  great  friend  and 
patron  of  learned  foreigners,  who  had  been 
persecuted  for  their  attachment  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  deformation.  Mr.  Gilpin  says, 
M  thesulfcriii^  professors  of  protestantism,  who 
were  Mattered  in  great  numbers  about  I  he  va- 
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rious  countries  of  Europe,  were  always  snrr  of 
an  asylum  with  him.  His  palace  at  Lambetli 
might  be  called  a  seminary  of  learned  men; 
the  greater  part  of  whom  persecution  had 
driven  from  home.  Here,  among  other  cele- 
brated reformers,  Martyr,  Bucer,  A  less,  Phag*, 
found  sanctuary.  Martyr,  Bucer,  and  Phatrr, 
were  liberally  pensioned  by  the  archbishop  till 
he  could  otherwise  provide  for  them." 

CHA'NNIED.  a.  (from  cranny.)  Full  of 
chinks  (l»r<nc/i). 

CHA'N  N  V.  n.  (cren,  French  ;  crena,  Lat.) 
A  chink  :  a  cleft ;  a  fissure  (Burnet). 

CHAN'TAHA,  anions  the  ancient  Briton*, 
was  a  sort  of  military  signal  used  for  collecting 
the  distant  and  scattered  warriors  to  the  stand- 
ard of  their  chief.  A  prince  having  immediate 
occasion  for  the  assistance  of  his  followers  to 
repel  some  sudden  invasion,  or  engage  in  some 
expedition,  besides  striking  the  shield  and 
sounding  the  horn  to  give  warning  to  those 
who  were  within  hearing,  he  sent  the  cran- 
tara,  or  a  stick  burnt  at  the  end  and  dipped  in 
the  blood  of  a  goat,  by  a  swift  messenger,  to 
the  nearest  hamlet,  where  he  delivered  it  with- 
out saying  a  word  hut  the  name  of  the  place  of 
rendezvous.  This  crantara,  which  was  well 
understood  to  denounce  destruction  by  fire  and 
sword  to  all  who  did  not  obey  this  summons, 
was  carried  with  great  rapidity  from  village  to 
village;  and  the  prince  in  a  little  time  found 
himself  surrounded  by  all  his  warriors  ready 
to  obey  his  commands. 

CKANTOK,  in  entomology.  See  Sphinx. 

CKAXTZIA,  in  botany.    See  Trickr*. 

<  KANZIA.    See  Scropolia, 

CKAPE,  a  light  transparent  stuff,  in  nnn- 
ncr  of  gauze  :  made  of  raw  silk  gammed  ami 
twisted  on  the  mill,  woven  without  crossing, 
and  much  used  in  mourning.  Crapes  are 
either  ciaped  (i.e.  crisped),  or  smooth;  the 
first  double,  expressing  a  closer  mourning; 
the  latter  single,  used  for  that  less  deep.  The 
white  is  reserved  for  voting  people.  The  Mlk 
destined  for  the  first  is  more  twisted  than  that 
for  the  second  ;  it  being  the  greater  or  less  de- 
gree of  twisting,  especially  of  the  warp,  which 
produces  the  crisping^  given  it  when  taken  out 
of  the  loom,  steeped  in  clear  water,  and  rub- 
bed with  a  piece  of  wax  for  the  purpose. 
Crapes  arc  all  dyed  raw.  The  invention  of 
this  stuff  came  originally  from  Bologna;  hat. 
till  of  late  years.  Lyons  i's  said  to  have  had  the 
chief  manufacture  of  it. 

CKAPCLA.  SeeSl-IUEIT. 

CRA'PCI/KN'CE.  *.  (crapufo,  a  sarfrit. 
Lat.)  Drunkenness  j  sickness  by  intemper- 
ance. 

CBA'PULOUS.  a.  (crapulusvs,  Latin.) 
Drunken  *,  sick  with  intemperance. 

To  (  HASH.  t\  n.  To  make  a  loud  com- 
plicated noise,  as  of  many  things  falling  or 
hreakini»  at  once  (Smith). 

To  Crash,  v.  a.  To  break  or  bruise  (Shak- 
speare). 

Crash.  *.  (from  the  verb.)   A  loud  sudden 
mixed  sound  (Shakspeare.  Pvpr). 
CHA'SIS.  (crasis,  *?*<nc;  from  *»f«m*. «<,  to 
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mix.)  A  term  applied  to  the  humours  of  the 
body,  when  there  is  such  an  admixture  of  their 
principles  as  to  constitute  a  healthy  state : 
hence,  in  dropsies,  scurvy,  &c.  the  crasis,  or 
healthy  mixture  of  the  principles  of  the  blood, 
it  destroyed. 

CRAS>EDI  A.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
class  synuencsia,  order  polygarnia  scgregata. 
Cal yx  imbricate ;  without  calycle;  florets  in  a 
few  depressed  bundles,  all  hermaphrodite  and 
tabular:  receptacle  chaffy;  down  feathery. 
One  species  only ;  a  native  of  New  Zealand. 

CRASS,  a.  (crasws,  Latin.)  Gross ;  coarse ; 
not  thin  ;  not  snbtle  (Woodward). 

CRA'SSAMENT.  (cratsamentvm,  from 
cra«**«,  thick.)   See  Blood. 

CRASSINA,  in  botanv.   See  Zimmi a. 

CRA'SSITUDB.  *.  (cratritudo,  Latin.) 
Crossness;  coarseness;  thickness  (Baeon). 

CRA'SSULA.  (era««/a,  from  cras*«»y 
thick :  so  named  from  the  thickness  of  its 
leaves.)  See  Kara  crabs  a.  Lesser  orpine, 
or  live-ever.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
pentandria,  order  pentagynia.  Calvx  Ave- 
leaved;  petals  five:  nectariferous  scales  five, 
at  the  base  of  the  germ  ;  capsules  five.  Sixty- 
nine  species — Cane  plants  with  few  exceptions, 
some  shrubby,  out  more  herbaceous :  the 
foimer  about  eight  feet,  the  latter  about  one 
foot  high,  with  thick,  oblong,  succulent  leaves, 
and  live- petal  led  flowers  of  a  white,  red  or 
yellow  hue.  They  may  be  propagated  among 
ourselves  by  offsets  or  cuttings ;  but  require  at- 
tention and  the  heat  of  a  stove. 

CRASSLJS.  A  name  common  to  some  emi- 
nent Romans,  the  most  conspicuous  of  whom 
is  M.  Liciuins,  surnamed  Rich,  on  account 
of  his  wealth  acquired  by  educating  slaves,  and 
telling  them  at  a  high  price.  The  cruelties  of 
Cinna  obliged  him  to  retire  to  Spain,  where 
be  remained  concealed  for  eight  months.  After 
Cinna's  death,  he  served  Sylla,  and  ingratiated 
himself  in  his  favour.  When  the  gladiators, 
with  Sparticus  at  their  head,  had  defeated  some 
of  the  Romish  generals,  Crassns  was  sent 
against  them,  slaughtered  l*2,Ut!0of  the  slaves, 
and,  by  this  decisive  blow,  soon  put  an  end  to 
the  war.  He  was  honoured  with  an  ova t to  at 
his  return.  He  was  soon  after  made  consul 
with  Porapey,  then  censor,  and  formed  the 
first  triumvirate  with  Pompey  ami  Ca?sar.  As 
his  love  of  riches  was  more  predominant  than 
that  of  glory,  he  was  satisfied  with  the  province 
of  Syria,  which  seemed  to  promise  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  wealth.  He  set  off  from 
Rome  for  Asia,  and  on  his  arrival  cossed  the 
Euphrates  and  hastened  to  make  himself  mas- 
ter of  Parthia.  He  was  betrayed  in  his  march 
by  the  delay  of  Artavasdes,  king  of  Armenia, 
and  the  perhdy  of  Ariamnes.  He  was  met  in 
a  large  plain  by  Surena,  the  general  of  the 
force*  of  Crodcs,  king  of  Parthia ;  and  a  bat- 
tle was  fought,  in  which  20,000  Romans  were 
killed,  and  10,000  taken  prisoners.  Crassus, 
forced  by  the  mutiny  and  turbulence  of  his 
soldiers,  and  the  treachery  of  his  guide,  then 
trusted  himself  to  the  general  of  the  enemy, 
on  pretence  of  proposing  terms  of  accommo- 


dation, and  was  nut  to  death,  H.  C.  53.  His 
head  was  cut  off,  and  sent  to  Orodes,  who 
poured  melted  lead  down  his  throat,  and  in- 
sulted his  misfortune*.  Though  he  has  been 
called  avaricious,  yet  he  showed  himself  always 
ready  to  lend  money  to  his  friends  without  in- 
terest. He  was  fond  of  philosophy,  and  his 
knowledge  of  history  was  great  and  extensive. 
Plutarch  has  written  his  life. 

CRASTINATION.  *.  (from  era*,  Latin, 
to-morrow.)  Delay. 

CRATAEGUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
icosandria  digynia  class  and  order.  Natural 
order  of  pomacse.  Rosace*,  J  ussicu.  Calyx 
five-cleft ;  petals  five ;  berry  inferior,  two- 
seeded.  There  are  twenty-three  species.  This 
genus  consists  chiefly  of  shrubs  of  trees,  hardy 
and  deciduous ;  leaves  simple,  undivided,  or 
lobed  ;  peduncles  in  most  species  many- flower- 
cd  ;  corymbs  terminating, and  solitary  from  the 
axils;  corols  white,  appearing  in  May  and 
June,  and  succeeded  by  red  berries  in  autumn. 
The  species  of  this  tribe  are  now  usually  includ- 
ed under  the  genus  Mes fills,  which  see. 

CRATvEVA.  Garlic-pear.  A  genus  of 
the  class  dodecandria,  order  monogyuia.  Calyx 
four-cleft;  corol  four-petal  led ;  berry  one-cell- 
ed, many  seeded.  Five  species.  India,  West 
Indies,  Sierra  Leone.  Of  these  the  chief  is 
c.  tapia:  an  East  Indian  plant,  rising  thirty 
feet  high,  with  ovate,  pointed  leaves  ;  panicled 
flowers  with  a  stipitate  germ.  The  fruit  is 
smooth  and  round,  size  that  of  an  orange,  of  a 
garlic  smell,  communicated  to  animals  that 
feed  upon  it.  The  young  vernal  buds  applied 
to  the  naked  skin  art  as  a  vesicatory  like  can- 
tharides.  It  may  be  propagated  in  oar  own 
country  bv  seeds. 

CRATCH,  t.  (creche,  French.)  The  pali- 
saded frame  in  which  hay  is  put  for  cattle 
(Haketrill). 

CRATER,  in  astronomy,  the  cup,  an  old 
southern  constellation,  consisting  of  JO  stars  of 
the  first  six  magnitudes,  i.  c.  0.  0.  1.  10.  7.  12. 

Crater,  is  also  used  to  signify  the  mouth 
or  opening  of  a  volcano,  or  horning  moun- 
tain, from  whence  the  fire,  &r.  is  discharged. 
See  Volcano. 

CRATES,  a  philosopher  of  Bceotia,  son  of 
Ascondus,  and  disciple  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic, 
B.C.  324,  was  remarkable  for  the  austerity  of 
his  life,  and  the  singularity  of  his  manners.  He 
sold  his  estates,  and  gave  the  money  to  his  fel- 
low-citizens. He  was  naturally  deformed, 
and  he  rendered  himself  more  hideous,  by 
sewing  sheep's  skins  to  his  mantle.  He  cloth- 
ed himself  as  warm  as  possible  in  the  summer : 
but  in  winter,  his  garments  were  uncommon- 
ly thin,  and  incapable  of  resisting  the  coldness 
of  the  season. 

CRATICLE.  Craticula.  (dim.  of  cratct> 
a  hurdle.)  The  bars  or  grate  that  covers  the 
ash-hole  in  a  chemical  furnace. 

CRATINUS,  a  native  of  Athens,  celebrat- 
ed for  his  comic  writings,  and  his  fondness  for 
drinking.  He  died  at  the  age  of  97,  B.  C.  431 
years.  Quintilian  greatly  commends  his  co- 
medies. 
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CRATIPPl  S,  :i  philosopher  of  Mitylene, 
taught  Cicero's  son  at  Athens,  among 
others.  After  the  halt  It*  of  Pharsalia,  Pouipey 
visited  the  lumse  of  Cratippns,  where  their 
discourse  was  chiefly  turned  upon  Providence, 
which  the  warrior  blamed,  and  the  philoso- 
pher defended,    (Ptut.  Civ  ). 

CKA'VAT.  *.  A  neckch.ih  (Uttdibra*). 

To  CRAVE,  v.  ».  (cpcpian,  Saxon.)  I. To 
ask  with  earnestni  s- ;  to  ask  with  submission  ; 
to  beg  :  to  entreat  (f\nof/es).  '1,  To  ask  in»a- 
tiahly  (I'm/mm).  3.  To  long  |  to  wish  tin- 
reasonably  (S,,nl/,).  4.  To  call  for  impor- 
tunate !  y  ( *s ft  u kxji  rti  it) . 

CRAVEN,  or  CRAVENT,  a  word  of  re- 
proach used  in  trials  hy  battle. 

Cra'ven.  s.  I.  A  cock  conquered  and  dis- 
spirited  (S/iaki/tcare).  -  A  cow  art! ;  a  re» 
it  ea  u<  ( s/t uks/tea re). 

CkVvkn.  n.  C  owardly  ;  base  (Fait/itu). 

To  Cba'ven.  r.  a.  (from  the  noun.)  To 
make  ret  leant  or  cowardly  (Shakspeare). 

CRA'VEK.  *.  {from  c'i air.)  An  insatiable 
asker  (Clnrixsn). 

To  (  RAl  XCIl.  v.  a.  (tchraulscn,  Dutch.) 
To  crush  in  the  mouth  (Strife). 

(  HAW.  .v.  (A-roc,  Danish.)  The  crop  or 
first  stomach  of  birds  (Jt'tt/). 

Chaw-fish,  in  entomology.  See  Cancer. 
To  CRAWL,  r.  it.  (kriclen,  Dutch.)  I. 

To  creep;  to  move  with  a  slow  motion;  to 
move  without  rising  from  the  ground  (/><■//.). 
2.  To  move  weakly  and  slowly  ( A nolU ■*).  3. 
Tt»  move  about  hated  ami  despised. 
CRAWLER.  *.  (from  crawt.)  A  creeper; 

any  thing  that  creep*. 

CKAX,  (  i  iu ssow,  or  CaRACOA.  In 
zoology,  a  genus  of  the  dassai  cs, order  gallitue 
Hill  strong,  thick,  the  base  of  each  inaudible 
covered  with  a  cere;  nostrils  in  the  middle  of 
the  cere  ;  feathers  coveting  the  head  icxolutc  j 
tail  lar^'e,  straight,  expansile.  Five  species  — 
all  inhabitants  of  South  America. 

1.  C.  alcctor.  Cere  yellow  ;  body  black; 
belly  white.  Three  other  varieties,  differing 
in  the  colour  of  the  cere  or  bellv.  The  fe- 
males again  dilfer  from  the  males  in  their  co- 
lours, but  in  no  other  external  mark.  Inhabits 
the  mountainous  woods  of  South  America  ; 
three  feet  long  ;  feeds  on  fiuits,  and  roosts  in 
trees. 

C.  globicera.  Globose  curassow.  Yel- 
low ;  gibbosity  of  the  nostrils  globular  ;  body 
blackish  blue;"  lower  part  of  the  belly  white. 
Inhabits  (iuiaua  ;  size  of  the  former. 

3.  C.  pauxi.  Ciishcw  curassow.  Cere 
blue:  gibbosity  of  the  nostrils  crested  ;  body 
bhnkisb:  belly  and  tip  of  the  tail  white.  In- 
habits New  Spun;  si/e  of  the  two  former. 

4.  C.  galeata.  (ialcated  curassow.  down 
with  a  horny  cone;  body  black;  vent  white. 
Inhabits  the  island  Curassow  or  Cara^oa  ; 
lieai  iy  its  large  as  a  tut  key. 

ft.  C.  \  m,  it,  i. ,ns.  Crying  curassow.  Brown; 
bill  and  breast  blue;  bellv  U'hitUb.  Inhabits 
the  mountainous  patts  of  Mrxico;  size  ot  a 

common  fowl :  a  verv  noisy  elainurous  bird. 
CRAY-FISH,   s'c  Cancer. 


CKAYKR  (tiasparde),  a  Flemish  painter, 
born  at  Antwerp  in  15*">.  He  was  the  disciple 
of  Cnxis  the  Younger,  whom  be  far  surpassed. 
The  king  of  Spain  settled  upon  him  a  pen- 
sion ;  ami  Huhens  bad  a  great  respect  for  hiui. 
Me  excelled  in  portrait  fainting,  though  he 
executed  some  historical  su'  jects.    He  died  in 

i  r.d:>. 

CRAYOX,  a  general  name  for  any  Colour- 
ed stone,  earth,  or  other  substance,  used  in  de- 
signing or  painting  in  pastel;  w  hether  they  have 
been  beaten  ami  reduced  to  a  paste,  or  are  used 
in  their  primitive  consistence,  after  sawing  or 
cutting  them  into  long  narrow  slips.  In  this 
last  manner  are  red  crayons  made,  of  bh»od- 
stone  or  red  chalk  ;  black  ones,  of  charcoal  and 
black  h-ad,  &c.  Crayons  of  all  other  colours 
aie  compositions  of  earths  reduced  to  paste. 

<  '|{.\Yo.\-e \inting.  Whether  the  painter 
works  with  oil-colours,  water-colours,  or  ciay- 
ons,  the  grand  object  of  his  pursuit  is  still  the 
same;  a  just  imitation  of  nature.  Hut  each 
species  has  its  peculiar  rules  and  methods. 
Painting  with  crayons  requires  in  many  re- 
spects a  treatment  different  from  painting  in 
oil-colours  ;  because  all  colours  used  dry  are  in 
their  nature  of  a  much  warmer  complexion 
than  when  wet  with  oils,  &c.  For  this  reason, 
in  order  to  produce  a  rich  picture,  a  much 
greater  portion  of  what  painters  term  cooling 
tint*  must  he  applied  in  crayon-painting  than 
w  ould  be  judicious  to  use  in  oil.  Without  any 
danger  of  a  mistake,  it  may  be  supposed,  that 
the  not  being  acquainted  with  this  observation 
is  one  great  cause  why  so  many  oil-painters 
have  no  better  success  when  they  attempt 
crayon-painting.  On  the  contrary,  crayon- 
pa inters  being  so  much  used  to  those  tints 
which  are  of  a  cold  nature  when  used  wet,  are 
apt  to  introduce  them  too  much  when  they 
paint  w  ith  oils,  w  hich  is  seldom  productive  of 
a  good  ctl'ect. 

Whoever  would  practise  this  art  must  pro- 
vide himself  with  some  strong  blue  or  grey 
paper,  the  thicker  the  better,  if  the  grain  is 
not  too  coarse  or  knotty,  though  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  any  entirely  free  from  knots. 
Paper  of  a  suitable  quality  in  every  resjiect  may 
he  had  at  most  of  the  colour-shops  in  London. 
The  student  w  ill  hml  the  sitting  posture,  with 
the  box  of  crayons  in  his  lap.  the  most  con- 
veilient  for  himself.  The  part  of  the  picture 
hi'  is  immediately  painting  should  be  rather 
below  his  face;  for,  if  it  be  placed  too  high, 
the  arm  wili  he  fatigued.  Let  the  windows  of 
the  room  where  be  paints  bed  irkened,  at  least 
to  the  height  of  six  feet  from  the  ground  ;  and 
the  subject  to  be  painted  should  be  situated  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  light  may  fall  with 
evcrv  advantage  on  the  face, avoiding  too  much 
shadow,  which  seldom  has  a  «'ood  effect  in  por- 
trait painting,  especially  if  the  face  he  paints 
from  has  any  ilcgrec  of  delicacy. 

Before  he  begins  to  paint,  let  him  be  atten- 
tive to  his  subject,  ami  appropriate  the  action 
or  altitude  proper  to  the  a»e  of  the  snhjeU. 
The  embellishments  of  the  picture  should  also 
be  regulated  by  the  rules  of  propriety  and  con- 
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ststeney.  Having  observed  this,  let  him  pro- 
ceed t<»  draw  the  outline  of  the  whole  figure 
with  a  black-lead  pencil,  or  with  white  chalk. 
The  artist  must  next  employ  himself  on  the 
features  of  the  face;  the  outline  of  which 
being  correct,  let  him  take  a  crayon  of  pure 
carmine,  and  carefully  draw  the  nostril  and 
edge  of  the  nose  next  the  shallow  ;  then,  with 
the  faintest  carmine  tint,  lay  in  the  highest 
light  upon  the  nose  and  forehead,  which  must 
He  executed  broad.  He  is  then  to  proceed  gra- 
dually, with  the  second  tint,  and  the  succeeding 
onra,  till  he  arrive  at  the  shadows,  which  must 
be  covered  brilliant,  enriched  with  much  lake, 
carmine,  and  shaded  with  a  blackish  green. 
Thh  method  will  at  first  offensively  strike  the 
eye,  from  its  crude  appearance;  but  in  the 
finishing,  it  will  be  a  good  foundation  to  pro- 
duce a  pleasing  effect,  colours  being  much 
more  easily  sullied  when  loo  bright  than  when 
the  first  colouring  is  dull,  to  raise  the  picture 
into  a  brilliant  state. 

Of  (he  materials. — The  perfection  of  crayons 
consists,  in  a  great  measure,  in  their  softness; 
for  it  is  impossible  to  execute  a  brilliant  pic- 
ture with  them  if  they  are  otherwise ;  on  which 
account  great  care  should  be  observed  in  pre- 
paring them,  to  prevent  theit  being  hard.  In 
all  compositions,  flake-white  and  white  lead 
should  be  wholly  rejected,  because  the  slightest 
touch  with  either  of  these  would  unavoidably 
turn  black. 

The  usual  objection  to  painting  in  crayons 
is,  that  they  are  subject  to  change  ;  but  when- 
rver  this  happens,  it  is  entirely  owing  to  an  in- 
judicious use  of  the  above-mentioned  whites, 
which  wiU  stand  only  in  oils.  To  obviate  these 
bad  effects,  let  the  student  make  use  of  com- 
mon whiting,  washed,  and  made  up  into  a 
crayon. 

As  those  students  who  attempt  the  art  of 
crayon-painting  may  be  readily  supplied  by  the 
»ho'ps  with  every  kind  of  crayon,  we  shall  not 
enter  into  the  manner  of  their  preparation  far- 
ther than  to  observe,  that  in  most  cases  the 
colouring  matter  is  struck  upon  some  soft  and 
white  earth,  as  aluuiiue,  and  the  mass  whilst 
moist,  like  clay,  rolled  up  in  the  shape  of  pen- 
cils, and  dried  for  use.  This  observation  ap- 
plies only  to  colours  derived  from  animal  or 
vegetable  substances;  hut  crayons  of  many 
kinds  may  be  formed  of  the  pure  earths  alone, 
without  any  other  preparation  than  that  of 
moistening,  rolling,  and  afterwards  drying 
them.  Colours  naturally  so  hard  as  not  to 
mark  easily  upon  paper,  require  to  be  blended 
with  alumine  or  some  other  earth  of  a  loose 
texture,  by  which  this  quality  may  be  correct- 
ed. We  will  instance  this  in  the  preparation 
of  crayons  from  carmine,  the  texture  of  which 
is  inclinable  to  hardness:  take  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  carmine,  lay  it  upon  a  grindin^- 
stone,  aud  grind  it  with  spirits  of  wine  till  it 
becomes  smooth.  The  simple  colour  being 
thus  prepared,  the  next  is  to  compose  the 
different  tints  by  a  mixture  with  alumine  or 
whiting.  The  proportion  to  be  observed  con- 
sists ot  20  gradations  to  one,  which  may  be 
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clearly  understood  by  the  following  directions: 
To  three  parts  of  the  simple  colour,  thus  levi- 
gated, adii  about  one-part  of  the  white  earth. 
Of  this,  when  properly  incorporated,  make 
two  parcels.  The  next  gradation  should  he 
composed  of  equal  quantities  of  carmine  and 
whiting,  of  which  four  crayons  may  be  made. 
The  third  composition  should  have  one- fourth 
carmine  and  three-fourths  whiting;  of  this 
make  six  crayons,  which  will  be  a  good  pro- 
portion with  the  rest.  The  last  tint  should  be 
made  of  whiting,  very  faintly  tinged  with  car- 
mine, of  which  make  about  eight  crayons, 
which  will  complete  the  above-mentioned  pro- 
portion. As  these  compound  tints  are  levigat- 
ed, they  are  to  be  laid  immediately  upon  a 
chalk-stone,  that  the  moisture  may  be  absorb- 
ed to  the  proper  degree  of  dryness' for  forming 
into  crayons,  which  may  he  known  by  its 
losing  the  greater  part  of'  its  adhesive  quality 
when  taken  into  the  haud  ;  if  the  consistence 
is  found  to  he  right,  it  may  be  formed  into 
pencils  aud  then  laid  upon  glass  to  dry.  On 
this  subject  the  reader  may  consult  M.  Iximct's 
Essay  in  Anual.  de  Chimic,  No.  110.  an.  /. 

To  CIIAZE.  v.  a.  (ecraser,  French.)  I. 
To  break  ;  to  crush ;  to  weaken  (Milton).  2. 
To  powder  (Carrie).  3.  To  crack  the  brain  ; 
to  impair  the  intellect  (Tillolson). 

CKA'ZEDN  ESS.  (from  crazed.)  Decre- 
pitude; brokenness  (Hooker). 

CRA'ZIXESS.  *.  (from  crazy.)  State  of 
being  crazy;  iwbccilitv;  weakness  (Howel). 

CRA'ZY.  a.  (ecrazf;  French.)  I.  Broken  ; 
decrepit  (Shaktpcare).  2.  Brokcn-witted ; 
shattered  in  the  intellect  (Hudibras).  3.  Weak  ; 
feeble;  shattered  (/fa/Ve). 

To  CKEAK.  v.  n.  (corrupted  from  crack.) 
To  make  a  harsh  protracted  noise  (Druden). 

CHEAM,  the  most  oily  part  of  milk:  it  is 
specifically  lighter  than  the  other  constituents, 
collects  and  floats  on  the  surface,  whence  it  is 
generally  skimmed,  in  order  to  separate  effect- 
ually the  caseous  and  serous  parts  emploved 
for  the  making  of  Butter  aud  Cheese',  to 
which  we  refer. 

Cream  is  an  agreeable  and  very  nourishing 
article  of  food,  when  fresh  ;  hut  to  j  fat  and 
difficult  to  be  digested  by  persons  of  a  seden- 
tary life,  or  possessed  of  a  weak  stomach.  It 
is,  nevertheless,  of  considerable  service  in  me- 
dicine, as  a  lenient  (though  palliative)  applica- 
tion to  tetters  and  erysipelas,  which  are  at- 
tended with  paiu,  and  proceed  from  acrid 
humours. 

A  method  of  preserving  cream  — Tike  12 
ounces  of  white  sugar,  and  dissolve  them  in  the 
smallest  possible  quantity  of  water,  over  a  mo- 
derate fire.  After  the  solution  has  taken  place, 
the  sugar  ought  to  be  boiled  for  about  two  mi- 
nutes in  an  earthen  vessel ;  when  12  ounces  of 
new  cream  should  he  immediately  added,  and 
the  whole  uniformly  mixed,  while  hot.  Let  it 
then  gradually  cool,  and  pour  it  into  a  bottle, 
which  must  be  carefully  corked.  If  kept  in  a 
cool  place,  and  not  exposed  to  the  air,  it  may 
be  preserved  in  a  sweet  state  for  several  weeks, 
and  even  mouths. 
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Cream  op  tartar.    Sec  Tartris  po- 

TASS.E  ACIDCLUS. 

Cream  signifies  also,  figuratively,  the  best 
patt  of  any  thing. 

To  Crkah.  v.  a.  (from  the  noun.)  I.  To 
skim  oil"  the  cream.    2.  To  take  the  flow  er  and 

quintessence  of  any  thing  (Steffi), 

'To  Cream,  v.  n.  To  gather  cream  (Shak- 
spcare). 

Cream-faced,  a.  (cream  and  face.)  Pale; 
coward  looking  (Shakspeare). 

C  R  E' A  M  V . M  (  from  c  ream . )  F  u  1 1  o  f  c  rea  in ; 
having  the  nature  of  cream. 

CRE'ANCE.  ».  (French.)  A  fine  small  line 
fastened  to  a  han  k's  leash. 

CREASE,  if.  A  mark  made  by  doubling  any 
thing  (Sicift). 

To  Crease,  v.  a.  To  mark  any  thing  by 
doubling  it,  so  as  to  leave  the  impression. 

To  CRE'ATE.  r.  a.  (creo,  Latin.)  l.To 
form  out  of  nothing;  to  cause  to  exi*>t  (Ge- 
nesis). 2.  To  produce  •  to  cause  ;  to  he  the 
occasion  of  (ICing  Charles').  3.  To  beget 
(Shakspeare).  4.  To  invest  with  any  new 
character  (Shakspeare).  5.  To  give  aiiy  new 
qualities  (J)aeies). 

CREA'TION.  s.  (from  create.)  I.  The 
art  of  creating,  or  conferring  existence  (Tay- 
lor). 2.  The  act  of  investing  with  new  quali- 
ties or  character.  3.  The  things  created  j  the 
nni  verse  (  Pa  met).  4.  Any  thing  produced,  or 
caused  (Shakspeare). 

Crea'tion  (New).  Sec  Regenera- 
tion. 

CIlEA'TIVE.  a.  (from  create.)  1.  Having 
the  power  to  create  (Thomson).  2.  Exercising 
the  act  of  creation  (South), 

CREA'TOR.  s.  (creator,  Latin.)  The  being 
that  bestows  existence  (Tat/lor). 

mEfATU\\K.s.  (creaiura,  low  Latin.)  I. 
A  being  created  (JStiltingflcet),  2.  Any  thing 
created  (Huron).  3.  An  animal,  not  human 
(Shaksjxare).  4.  A  general  term  for  man 
(Spenser).  5.  A  word  of  contempt  for  a 
human  being  (Prior).  6.  A  word  of  petty 
tenderness  (J)ryden).  7-  A  person  who  owes 
his  rise  or  his  fortune  to  another  (Claren- 
don). 

C  RE' AIT  RELY.  a.  (from  creature.)  Hav- 
ing the  qualities  of  a  creature  (Chi  t/nc). 

CREBILLON  (Prosper  Joliotdc), a  French 
tragic  poet,  bora  at  Dijon  in  lf>74\  and  died 
in  17t»2.  He  was  a  man  of  a  whimsical  cha- 
racter, Imt  his  plays  are  reckoned  verv  good. 

Crehili.on  (Claude  Prosper  Joliot  de), 
the  son  of  the  above,  horn  at  Paris  in  1/0/, 
and  died  there  in  1777-  He  wrote  several 
novels,  very  lively,  hut  licentious.  His  works 
were  printed  in  11  vols.  12mo.  17 79. 

CRE'BRITLTDK..v  (from  ereh.r,  frequent, 
Latin.)  Frequentncss. 

CRE'BKCH  S.«.  (creber,  Latin.) Frequent. 

CRE'DENCE.  s.  (from  credo,  Latin  ;  cre- 
dence, French.)  1.  Belief;  credit  (Spenser). 
2.  That  which  gives  a  claim  to  credit  or  belief 
(Hat/tcard). 

CREDE'XDA.  s.  (Latin.)  Things  to  be 
believed  ;  articles  of  faith  (South). 


CRE'DEXT.  a. (credent,  Latin.)  I.  BehVr- 
ing;  easy  of  belief  (Shakspeare).  2.  Havinr 
credit ;  not  to  he  questioned  (Shakspeare). 

CKE'DEXTIAL.  *.  (from  credent,  Latin.) 
That  which  gives  a  title  to  credit  (Addi*on\u 

CREDENTIALS,  letters  of  credit  and  re- 
commendation, especially  such  as  arc  given  to 
ambassadors,  plenipotentiaries,  Sec.  sent  to  fo- 
reign courts. 

CREDIBILITY.  *.  (from  credible.)  Claim 
to  credit;  possibility  of  obtaining  belief  (Til- 
lotson). 

As  the  credibility  of  human  testimony  is  an  in- 
terest i  rig  topic,  especially  in  its  application  to  tl* 
Christian  revelation,  we  shall  here  present  the  reader 
with  a  few  propositions  relating  to  it. 

Moral  certitude  absolute  is  (hat  in  which  the  mini 
of  man  entirely  acquiesces,  requiring  no  further  assu- 
rance. As  if  one,  in  whom  I  absolutely  confide,  sfa&J 
bring  me  word  of  I '200/.  accruing  to  me  by  gift, 
or  a  ship's  arrival;  and  for  which  thru-fur*  I 
would  not  give  the  least  valuable  consider.!  r  n  U> 
be  ensured. 

Moral  certitude  incomplete,  has  its  several  de- 
grees, to  be  estimated  by  the  proportion  it  bean 
to  the  absolute.  As  if  one.  in  whom  I  havf  that 
degree  of  confidence,  as  that  I  would  not  fipve 
above  one  in  six  to  be  ensured  of  the  truth  c* 
what  he  says,  shall  inform  me,  as  above,  concern  - 
ing  1200/.,  I  may  then  reckon  I  have  as  go,*!  as 
the  absolute  certainty  of  10007.  or  five. sixths  d 
absolute  certainty  for  the  whole  sum. 

The  credibility  of  any  reporter  is  to  be  rsu-d. 
1.  By  his  integrity,  or  fidelity;  and  2.  By  fcis 
ability.  And  a  double  ability  is  to  tie  considered; 
both  that  of  apprehending  what  is  delivered,  aaj 
also  of  retaining  it  afterwards,  till  it  be  trans- 
mitted. 

The  two  first  of  the  subsequent  propositi-jw 
respect  the  reporters  of  the  narrative  as  they  ei-j.<r 
transmit  successively,  or  attest  concurrently:  tbe 
3d  the  subject  of  it ;  as  it  may  consist  of  several 
articles;  and  the  4th  joins  those  three  cored/r- 
ations together,  exemplifying  them  in  oraJ  ami  w 
written  tradition. 

Prop.  I.  Concerning   the  credibility  of    a  n 
port,  made  by  single  successive  reporters,  who  ait 
equally  credible. 

Let  their  reports  have  each  of  them  five-sixths 
of  certainty;  and  let  the  first  reporter  give  me  * 
certainty  of  lOoOT.  in  19001.  It  U  plain  that  d* 
second  reporter,  who  delivers  that  report. 
give  me  the  certainty  but  of  five-sixths  of  list 
1000/.  or  the  five-sixths  of  five-sixths  of  the  Ml 
certainty  for  the  whole  1 700/.  and  so  a  third  re- 
porter, who  has  it  from  the  second,  would  haw 
delivered  me,  &c. 

That  is,  if  a  be  put  for  the  share  of  assurance 
a  single  reporter  gives  me,  and  c  for  that  whict  »s 
wanting  to  make  that  assurance  complete ;  sod  1 

therefore  supposed   to   have  — —    of    tea  taints 

from  the  first  reporter,  I  shall  have  from  the  sv- 
cond  -J!l — .  from  the  third    a*  ,    &c.    .\  I J 

accordingly  if  a  be  «  K:o,  and  r  ■>  <i»  (the  matrV* 
of  pounds  that    100/.  put   out  to   interest  hr 
at  the  year's  end)  and  consequently  my   sba-r  J 
certainty  from  one  reporter,  be  =  ^wh  ei  t* 

the  present  value  of  any  sum  to  be  pud  one  yea* 
hence)  the  proportion  of  ccitainty  coming  «e  «** 
from  a  sccoud  will  be       multiplied  by  \\±  *Uj9 
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is  tbe  present  value  of  money  to  be  paid  after  two 
y**r»\  and  that  from  a  third  hand  reporter  =  .f 
thrice  multiplied  into  itself  (the  value  of  money  pay. 
able  at  tbe  end  of  three  years),  &c. 

CoroUary.  And  therefore,  as  at  the  rate  of  six 
per  cent,  interest  the  present  value  of  any 
payable  after  twelve  years,  is  but  half  the  sum  : 
•o  if  tbe  probability  or  proportion  of  certitude 
transmitted  by  each  reporter  be  tbe  proportion 
of  certainty  after  twelve  such  transmissions,  will  be 
but  as  half ;  and  it  will  grow  by  that  time  an  equal 
lay,  whether  the  report  be  true  or  no.  In  the  same 
manner,  if  the  proportion  of  certainty  be  set  at  -}-||^ 
H  will  come  to  a  half  from  tbe  70th  hand :  and  if  at 
from  the  695th. 

I'kof.  II.  Concerning  concurrent  testimony. 

Let  there  be  two  dies  of  the  same  kind,  in  each 
of  which  the  number  of  white  faces  is  m,  each  also 
having  but  one  black  face ;  and  suppose  that 
these  dies  being  thrown  together,  it  be  required 
to  determine,  wbat  is  the  proportion  of  tbe  num- 
ber of  chances  that  two  white  faces  will  turn  up, 
to  tbe  number  of  chances  that  two  black  faces 
will  turn  up  together.  Tbe  number  of  combina- 
tions of  two  white  faces  is  tbe  square  of  m ;  and 
tbe  number  of  combinations  of  black  faces,  is 
unity.  Therefore  the  odds  that  two  white  faces 
will  turn  up  ratber  than  two  black  faces,  is  as  m« 
to  I.  The  cases  where  a  black  and  a  white  face 
turn  up  together,  are  excluded  by  the  nature  of 
tbe  proposition,  because  the  witnesses  are  sup- 
posed to  be  concurrent,  that  is,  that  the  faces  of 
the  dies  are  of  tbe  same  colour.  In  like  manner, 
if  there  be  three  dies  of  the  same  kind  as  before, 
the  odds  that  three  white  faces  will  turn  up  toge- 
ther, rather  than  three  black  faces,  will  be  m*  to 
1  ;  and  so  on,  the  index  of  m  being  always  equal  to 
the  number  of  dies. 

Now,  if  the  number  of  chances  that  any  wit. 
tsetses  respectively  tell  truth,  to  the  number  of 
chances  of  their  telling  falsehood  be  as  m  to  I  ;  the 
odds  that  tbey  tell  truth  rather  than  falsehood,  on 
supposition  that  tbey  are  concurrent,  will  be  de- 
termined in  the  same  manner,  that  is,  will  be  as 
that  power  of  the  number  of  chances  of  their 
telling  truth,  whose  index  Is  the  number  of  wit- 
nesscs,  to  unity. 

The  series  of  antecedents  whose  common  con- 
sequent is  unity,  which  express  the  ratio  of  the 
probability  of  the  truth  and  falsehood  of  the  con- 
curring reporters,  being  the  successive  powers  of 
a  given  number  greater  than  unity,  increase  in 
geometrical  progression,  and  therefore  will  at 
length  exceed  any  number  however  great.  And 
if  concurring  reporters  be  all  of  equal  credibility, 
their  number  may  be  so  far  increased  as  to  pro- 
duce a  probability  greater  than  any  that  can  be 
assigned.  For,  Jet  any  proposed  degree  of  pro- 
Lability  be  |  »  hrt  the  probability 
that  a  given  witness  tells  truth  be  expressed  by 
the  fraction          ,  6  being  less  than  a :  take  such 

a  power  b»  of  k,  as  that  it  shall  exceed  a,  and  let 
is  be  the  number  of  witnesses,  then  will  the  pro- 
of tbe   veracity  of  the   concurrent  wit- 


quantity  b",  and  therefore  the  quantities  6"  and 
6"  +   1,  arc  more  nearly  equal  thau  the  numer- 


ator and  denominator  of  the  fraction 


sum    in   other  words, 


b» 


IS 


be  expressed  by  tbe  fraction 


©"+1 


is  greater  than  tbe  fraction 


which 


unity, 


tlic  given  difference  of  the  numerators  and  deno- 
minators, bears  a  leu  proportion  to  the  greater 


b»  +  1 

here  expresses  certainty,  than 

Carol.  I .  If  the  chances  for  the  truth  and  false- 
hood of  the  report  of  each  of  any  concurrent 
witnesses  be  equal,  no  number  whatever  of  such 
witnesses    will    add    to    tbe    probability    of  the 

b 

event.    For  in  this  case  wc  should  have  = 

b  +  1 

Carol.  9.  Where  the  credibility  of  each  witness 
is  great,  a  very  few  witnesses  will  be  sufficient  to 
overcome  the  contrary  probability,  derived  from 
the  nature  of  the  fact.  Thus,  suppose  the  latter 
probability  —  £  .-}^  ;  and  let  us  suppose  that  each 
witness  tells  truth  only  nine  times  for  once  that 
be  tells  falsehood;  that  is,  let  the  probability  of 
the  truth  of  his  report  be  equal  only  to  ;  then 
four  such  concurring  witnesses  will  be  sufficient  to 
produce  bilief. 

Carol.  3.  After  a  certain  number  of  concurring 
credible  witnesses  have  given  their  testimony  in 
confirmation  of  the  truth  of  a  fart,  any  farther 
increase  of  their  number  is  superfluous ;  because 
the  difference  between  unity  and  the  fraction  ex- 
pressing the  probability  which  is  tb/s  result  of 
their  concurnnt  testim  ny,  is  indefinitely  little; 
and  all  that  an  indeliuitc  increase  of  the  number 
of  witnesses  could  do,  would  be  to  diminish  that 
indefinitely  little  defect. 

Carol.  4.  The  evidence  of  testimony  can  over- 
come any  degree  of  improbability,  however 
great,  which  can  be  derived  from  the  nature  of 
the  fact. 

Let  any  event  consistent  with  what  is  usually 
termed  the  course  of  nature,  have  its  evidence 
rest  upon  an  immense  number  of  experiments, 
either  made  by  ourselves,  or  reported  by  others, 

be  represented  by  — - —  :  and  let  the  direct  and 
{  +  1 

positive  testimony  of  a  single  witness,  that  the 
contradictory  of  this  event  did  actually  happen, 

have  its  probability   valued  at  ■  /  -.     Let  the 

evidence  of  the  single  witness  be  less  than  the 
evidence  of  universal  experience  on  which  the 
physical  phenomenon  rests,  in  any  assigned  pro- 
portion ;  that  is,  let  t  be  less  than  r,  in  the  pro- 

c  mt 

portion  of  1  to  m  :  then  mt  =  e,  and  — . — :  =»  r. 

r  f+1  mi+1 

Take  now  such  a  power  tn  of  /,  as  that  it  shall  be 

t» 

greater  than  mt,  and  — —  will  be  greater  than 

'"+' 

-4-7?   thot  >«.  b*  «  be  the  number  of  witnesses 

each  of  whose  veracity  is  measured  by  ^      ,  their 

concurrent  testimony,  will  be  sufficient  to  over- 
come the  contrary  probability  derived  from  the 
nature  of  tbe  fact.  So  that  the  evidence  of  testi- 
mony can  not  only  approach  indefinitely  near  to 
certainty,  but  can  at  length  exceed  the  evidence 
of  any  inference,  however  cogent,  which  can  pos- 
sibly be   deduced   from   personal   experience,  or 
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fn>m  petsooal  and  derived  esperience  conjointly. 
And  thus  is  demonstrated  the  futility  of  Hume's 
principal  argument  aga  nst  miracUs. 

1'koi*.  111.  Concerning  the  credit  of  a  reporter 

for  a  particular  article  of  ih;it  narrative,  for  the 
v.  hole  ot   which   he  is  credible  in  a  certain  dc- 

Let  there  he  i\x  particulars  «»f  a  narrative  eijually 
remarkable.  If  he  to  whom  the  report  is  given, 
lias  lire-sixths  of  o  rta  uty  for  the  whole  sum  of 
thetn,  he  has  tliirtv.five  to  one,  against  the  failure  in 
any  one  cert  a  ti  particular. 

Tor  he  has  five  lo  one  there  will  be  no  fa  lure 
at  all :  and  il  there  be.  he  ha«>  yet  another  five  to 
one,  that  it  falls  not  upon  thai  sing'c  particular  i  f 
the  six:  that  i>,  he  has  ji  of  certainty  for  the 
whole,  ami  of  the  ft  waning  he  h  i*  likewise  j.  or 
,\  of  the  whole,  more;  aid  therefore  that  there 
will  be  no  failure  in  that  single  particular,  he  has 
J  and      of  certainty;  or      of  it. 

In  general,  if   •  be  the  proportion  of  ecr- 

a  +  c 

tainiy  for  the  whole,  and   — - —  be  the  chance 

wi  + « 

of  ihc  rest  of  the  particular  articles  m,  against 
some  one  or  more  ol  them,  /#.  there  will  be  no- 
thing wauling  to  an  absolute  certitude,  aga:n-t 
the  not  failing  in  the  article  or  articles  u,  but 
iir 

oidv  —  ■  ■ 

(m  +  h)X('I  +  c) 

Paor.  IV.  Concerning  the  truth  of  either  oral 
or  written  tradition  (in  whole,  or  in  part),  sue 
cosively  transmitted,  and  also  co-attested  by  se- 
veral successions  of  transmiltc-iit*. 

1.  Supposing  the  tran*>ini>sion  of  an  oral  narra- 
tive to  be  so  performed  by  a  succession  of  single 
men,  or  joined  in  companies,  as  thai  each  trans. 
misMon,  after  the  nairative  has  in  en  kept  for 
tv.entv  years,  in  .pairs  the  credit  of  il  a  twelfth 
part;  and  that  coriMijiienlly  in  the  twelfth  hand, 
or  at  the  cud  of  !_'-!()  years,  its  eetui.'ity  is  reclined 
to  a  hull  ;  and  riure  grow  s  then  an  even  lay 
against  the  truth  of  the  rcla'ion :  M  l  if  we  fur- 
ther suppose,  that  the  same  relation  i>  coatteotcd  by 
n  ne  other  several  successions,  transmitting  alike 
each  of  them,  ihe  credibility  of  it  when  they  ore 
ail  found  to  agree,  will  (by  ihe  corollary  of  the 
first  proposition'  be  as  -j--^  ol  certainty,  or  above 
a  thousand  to  one;  and  il  we  suppose  a  co-attes- 
tation of  nineteen,  the  credibility  ol  it  will  be  as 
above  two  millions  to  one. 

2.  In  oral  tradition,  as  a  single  man  is  subject 
to  much  casually,  so  a  company  of  men  cann,  t 
be  so  easilv  supposed   to  join;   and  therefore  the 

c  re-mbli.tv   of    ■[■"■Ti-   or   auuul  ll,JV    VKl»5ll,l.v  1j° 

judged  lo>»  I  igh  a  degree  for  an  oral  conveyance, 
to  the  distance  of  twenty  years.  But  in  written 
tr..t!'!ion,  the  i  h. tie  <  s  against  the  truth  or  con.erva- 
tie.ni  of  a  single  writing  are  far  less;  and  several 
copies  in  v  also  b;  easily  supposed  to  concur, 
and  th.»»r-,  Ymce  the  invention  of  priding,  exactly 
the-  same;  scver.il  also  distinct  successions  of  such 
copies  in  iv  he  as  well  snp|«>s.d.  taken  by  dilier- 
ent  haniLi,  and  ptcscrv.d  in  dim  ic-nt  place*  or 
Lngungcs. 

And  there  fore  if  oral  tradition  by  any  one  man, 
or  company  of  men,  might  be  supp-ised  to  be 
credible  alter  twenty  „yeats,  or  ±*;  of  certainty; 
or  but  -f',,  or  ,1;  a  "written  tradition  may  be  well 
,n  ., .,"  to  Voiititoi  .  by  the  j  >mt  copie  s  that 
u  av  be  taken  of  it  f-  r  on.-  place  (like  ihc  several 
rvpirj  of  the  same  impression)  during  the  space 
cf  100,  if  not  200  years;  and  lo  be  then  cm!iM« 


at  ±pri  of  certainty,  or  at  the  proportion  of  100  to 
I.  And  then  seeing  that  the  successive  transmis- 
sions of  this  of  certainty,  will  not  diminish  it 
to  a  half  until  it  passes  the  ti'th  hand  (for  it  will 
be  near  70  years  before  the  rebate  of  money,  at 
that  interest,  will  sink  it  to  half)  it  is  plain,  ibai 
written  tradition,  if  preserved  but  by  a  single 
succession  of  copies,  will  not  lose  half  of  its  full 
certainty,  until  70  times  100,  if  not  200  years  are 
past;  that  i«,  7»noo,  if  not  14.000  years.  And  far- 
ther,  that  if  it  be  likewise  preserved  by  concurrent 
successions  of  such  copies,  its  credibility  at  that  dis- 
tance may  be  even  increase  el  and  .th«  far  more  cer- 
tain from  the  several  agreeing  deliveries  at  the  end 
of  70  successions,  than  it  would  be  at  the  very  first 
from  either  of  the  single  hands! 

We  wish  the  cancttd  reader  to  apply  this  node 
of  argumentation  to  the  credibility  of  the  Gospel 
testimony. 

:i.  Lastly  in  stating  the  proportions  of  credibi- 
lity for  any  part  or  paits  of  a  copy,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  in  an  original,  not  very  long,  good 
odds  may  be  laid,  that  a  copy  by  a  careful  hund 
shall  not  have  so  much  as  one  literal  fault :  but  in 
nne  of  greater  length,  that  there  may  be  greater 
odds  Hgaiuit  any  material  error,  and  such  as  shall 
alter  the  sense  ;  greater  yet,  that  the  sense  shall 
not  be  altered  in  any  considerable  point ;  and  SUll 
greater,  if  there  be  many  of  these  points,  that  the 
error  lights  not  upon  such  a  single  article;  as  in 
the  third  proposition. 

Krotn  the  contemplation  of  the  preceding  pro- 
positions, and  a  comparison  of  their  result*,  with 
the  de'duetiuns  in  experimental  philosophy,  the  foun- 
dations of  credibility  may  be  rendered  still  more 
obvious.  % 

In  our  experience  of  a  course  of  nature,  our  coo- 
vietion  is  not  always  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  experiments  in  a  given  instance,  though  it  ts  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  experiments 
on  which  our  belief  is  founded:  thus,  if  a  new 
metal  be  discovered  which  is  found  speor.cally 
heavier  man  lead,  we  conclude  from  that  single 
experiment,  that  it  will  sink  in  water,  with  i  con- 
fuh-n.e  as  great  as  that  lead  itself,  on  which  we 
have  made  so  many  experiments,  srifl  sink  ia 
water.  The  reason  of  this  is.  because  wc  transfer 
to  this  particular  instance  the  sum  of  our  expe- 
rimei  ts  on  oilier  substances  specifically  betvief 
than  water,  which  have  always  been  observes! 
to  sink  in  it.  And  in  this  way  it  is,  that  the  re- 
gard we  pay  to  the  report  of  a  witness  is  cot 
always  in  proportion  lo  the  number  of  instances 
in  which  wc  have  found  he  has  told  truth,  ntrneriy, 
b-eause  we  apply  to  him  the  sum  of  all  those  indna- 
tioris  of  veracity,  which  in  previous  instances  *t 
have  observed  in  others- 
Still,  it  will  lie  seen  from  what  is  done  above, 
that  the  conviction  produced  by  testimony  is  ca- 
pable of  being  carried  much  higher  than  th*  con- 
viction produced  by  other  experience }  and  the 
rca-on  is  this,  b. cause  there  may  be  concurmt 
testimonies  with  respect  to  the  truth  of  the  same 
individual  fact  (and  these  concurrent  testimonies 
must  in  all  cav  s  where  the  reporters  tell  more 
truths  than  falsehoods,  augment  ihe  credibility*, 
whereas  there  can  be  no  concurrent  experiments 
with  respect  to  an  individual  experiment.  There 
may.  indeed,  be  analogous  experiments  in  the  same 
manner  as  there  may  be  analogous  testimonies  J 
in  a  course  of  nature  there  is  but  one  continued  st* 
ries  of  events,  whereas  in  testimony,  since  the  snre 
event  may  be  obserred  by  different  witnesses, 
thtir  concurrence  is  capable  of  producing  i  c« 
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cogent  than  any  which  It  derived 
from  any  other  species  of  events  in  the  course  of 
nature.  In  material  phenomena,  the  probability 
of  an  expected  event  depends  solely  on  analogous 
experiments,  which  have  been  made  previous  to 
the  event ;  and  this  probability  admits  of  indefi- 
nite  increase,  from  the  unlimited  increase  of  the 
number  of  these  precedent  experiments.  The  credi- 
bility of  a  witness  likewise  arises  from  our  experience 
of  the  veracity  of  previous  witnesses,  and  admits 
of  unlimited  increase  according  to  their  number; 
the  law  of  its  increase  being,  of  course,  the  same 
witb  that  derived  from  physical  events.  There  is, 
however,  another  source  of  the  increase  of  testimony, 
which  is  likewise  unlimited,  derived  from  the  num- 
ber of  concurrent  witnesses,  and  its  increase  on 
this  account  (as  above  shewn)  follows  a  law  dif- 
ferent from  the  former.  The  evidence  of  testimony, 
therefore,  admitting  of  an  unlimited  increase  on 
two  different  accounts,  and  the  probability  of  the 
happening  of  any  specific  event  admitting  only  of 
one  of  them,  the  former  is  capable  of  indefinitely 
surpassing  the  latter. 

Those  who  with  to  go  farther  into  this  curious 
subject  may  read  Bernoulli's  Treatise  De  Arte 
Conjectandi ;  an  ingenious  paper,  in  No.  93  of 
Nicholson's  Journal,  by  Mr.  Saint,  of  the  Royal 
Military  Academy;  Dr.  Matthew  Young'a  paper  on 
the  force  of  Testimony  in  establishing  Facts  contrary 
to  Analogy,  in  vol.  vit.  Irish  Transactions ;  Dr.  War- 
ing on  the  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge:  and 
Hartley  on  Man,  vol.  i.  prop.  87. 

CRE'DIBLE.  a.  (credibilU,  Latin.)  Wor- 
thy of  credit;  having-  a  just  claim  to  belief 
(filiation). 

CRE'Dl BLENESS.  #.  (from  credible.) 
Credibility ;  worthiness  of  belief  (Boyle). 

CRE'DIBLY.  ad.  (from  credible.)  In  a 
manner  that  claims  belief  (Bacon). 

CRE'DIT.  *.  (credit,  French.)  1.  Belief; 
faith  yielded  to  another  (Addison).  2.  Ho- 
nour ;  reputation  {Pope).  3.  Esteem;  pood 
opinion  (Bacon).  4.  Faith;  testimony  (Hook.), 
b.  Trust  reposed  (Locke).  6.  Promise  given 
(sldditon)    7.  Influence;  interest  (Claren.). 

Credit,  an  ancient  right  which  lords  had 
over  their  vassals;  consisting  in  this,  that 
daring  a  certain  time  they  could  oblige  them 
to  lend  them  money. 

-To  Credit,  v.  a.  (credo,  Latin.)  I.  To 
believe  (Shaktpeare).  2.  To  procure  credit 
or  honour  to  any  thing  (Waller).  3.  To 
trust ;  to  confide  'in.  4.  To  admit  as  a  debtor. 

CRE'  HI  TABLE,  a.  (from  credit.)  I. 
Reputable ;  above  contempt  (Arbnthnot).  2. 
Honourable;  estimable  (Tillotton). 

C  R  E'  Dl  T  A  B  LEN  ESS.  $.  (from  creditable.) 
Reputation  ;  estimation  (D.  of  Piety). 

CRE'DITABLY.  ad.  (from  creditable.) 
Reputably  ;  without  disgrace  (South). 

CREDITON,  a  town  in  Devonshire,  with 
a  market  on  Saturday.  It  contains  nearly 
5000  inhabitants,  and  has  a  considerable  ma- 
nufacture of  serges.  Lat.  50.  41)  N.  Lon.  3. 
la  W. 

CRE'DITOR.  s.  (creditor,  Latin.)  He  to 
whom  a  debt  is  owed ;  be  that  gives  credit ; 
core4ative  to  debtor  (Stei/l). 

CREDU'LITY.  (crcdutitc,  French.) 
Easiness  of  belief;  readiness  of  credit  (Sidn.). 


CRE'DULOUS.  a.  (credulus,  Latin.)  Apt 
to  believe;  unsuspecting;  eaaily  deceived 


CRE'DULOUSNESS  *.(from credulous.) 
Aptness  to  believe ;  credulity. 

CREE  INDIANS.  Indians  of  North  Ame- 
rica, who  occupy  the  district  W.  of  little 
lake  Winnipeg,  and  fort  Dauphin,  in  Upper 
Canada. 

CREECH  (Shomas),  an  English  poet.  He 
was  born  in  Dorsetshire  in  I65d,  and  educated 
at  Oxford,  where  he  proceeded  to  the  degree 
of  M.  A.  In  1 70 1  he  obtained  the  living  of 
Welwyn  in  Hertfordshire,  but  the  same  year 
hr  put  an  end  to  himself  at  Oxford  :  the  cause 
of  which  is  not  exactly  known.  He  translated 
Lucretius  into  English  verse,  1682;  Horace, 
in  1684;  Theocritus,  in  the  same  year;  and 
various  other  authors. 

CREED,  s.  (from  credo,  Latin.)  I.  A  form 
of  words  in  which  the  articles  of  faith  are  com- 
prehended (Fiddtt).  2.  Any  solemn  profes- 
sion of  principles  or  opinion  (Shaknpeare). 

Creed  (Apostles'),  is  so  called,  because  for 
many  ages  it  was  believed  to  have  been  framed 
by  the  apostles  before  thev  left  Jerusalem. 
The  first  person  who  gave  this  account  of  iti 
original  was  St.  Ambrose,  towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  fourth  century  ;  in  which  he  is  fol- 
lowed by  Ruffinus,  Jerome,  and  several  others: 
and  some  have  even  asserted,  that  each  apostle 
supplied  his  particular  article.  (See  Symbol.) 
But  there  are  many  reasons  why  this  account 
cannot  be  admitted:  if  a  creed  of  such  high 
authority  had  existed  in  the  Christian  church, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  would  have 
been  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  in  the  history  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  or  by  some  of  the 
earlier  writers  in  the  first  four  centuries,  he- 
fore  the  lime  of  St.  Ambrose ;  that  it  would 
have  been  referred  to  as  a  standard  of  doctrine 
by  the  more  ancient  councils ;  and  that  it 
would  have  superseded  the  necessity  of  com- 
posing new  creeds,  which  was  done  on  many 
occasions.    Besides,  the  several  copies  of  this 
creed,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  vulgar  or 
Roman,  the  Aquileiau,  and  the  Oriental,  dif- 
fer from  one  another  in  many  articles;  and 
this  difference  cannot  easily  be  reconciled  with 
the  notion,  that  it  was  framed  by  the  apostles, 
and  transmitted  from  them  to  their  successors. 
To  which  we  may  add,  that  some  of  the  arti- 
cles contained  in  it  were  inserted  in  opposition 
to  errors  that  sprung  up  iu  the  Christian 
church,  long  after  the  time  of  the  apostles. 
However,  this  creed  is  a  very  ancient  compo- 
sition, and  upon  the  whole  an  unexception- 
able  summary  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  and 
much  superior  to  compositions  of  a  similar 
kind  of  later  date.  It  might  in  part  have  been 
transmitted  down  from  the  apostles,  and  after- 
wards gradually  enlarged  in  its  present  form  as 
occasion  required.   Lord  King's  Crit.  Hist,  of 
the  Apostles'  Creed.  See  Symbol. 

Creed  (Athanasian),  has  been  falsely  at- 
tributed to  Athanasius,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
who  lived  and  wrote  in  the  fourth  century  : 
it  is  neither  mentioned  nor  referred  to  in  any 
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of  bis  genuine  works:  no  notice  i*  taken  of  it 
by  writers  who  immediately  succeeded  him ; 
it  was  never  appealed  to  for  the  decision  of  the 
controversy  relating  to  the  procession  of  the 
Spirit  between  the  Eastern  ami  Western 
churches,  in  the  seventh  ami  ninth  centuries; 
nor  is  it  quoted,  say  some,  till  one  thousand 
years  alter  Christ.  Fabricius  is  of  opinion, 
tliat  it  was  lirst  written  in  Latin  long  after  the 
fifth  century,  and  afterwards  translate*]  into 
Greek.  It  is  appointed  to  he  read  in  the  ser« 
vice  of  the  church  of  England  thirteen  times 
in  the  year.  Vocsii  Diss,  de  Symbol  is.  Pabr. 
Ilihl.  Grace,  vol.  v. 

The  damnatory  clauses  in  this  creed  have 
lone  caused  serious  uneasiness  ti>  pious  men  of 
different  denominations.  Some  of  our  digni- 
fied clergy  have  expressed  themselves  concern- 
ing it  in  the  following  terms.  "The account 
given  of  Athanasius'scrccd,"  says  theexi  el  lent 
archbishop  Tillotson,  "seems  tonic  nowise  sa- 
tisfactory; I  wish  we  were  well  rid  of  it."  The 
rood  and  learned  bishop  Taylor,  in  his  Li- 
herty  of  Prophesying  (Sect.  ii.  %}  36)  has  the 
following  observation :  "  If  it  were  considered 
concerning  Atiianasius'a  creed,  how  many 
people  understand  it  not,  how  contrary  to  na- 
tural reason  it  seems,  how  little  the  scripture 
says  of  these  curiosities  of  cxplu  ation,  ami  how 
tradition  was  not  clear  on  his  side  for  the  arti- 
cle itself,  much  less  for  those  forms  ami  mi- 
nutes ;  it  had  not  been  amiss  if  the  final  judg- 
ment had  been  lefl  to  Jesus  Christ;  ami 
indeed  to  me  it  seems  very  hard  to  put  un- 
cbaritableness  into  the  creed,  and  so  to  make  it 
become  as  an  article  of  faith/'  The  present 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  Mr.  Tomline,  says,  in 
his  Elements  of  Christian  Theology  (vol. 
ii.  p.  '_'-•>),  "  It  rertainly  is  to  he  lamented, 
that  assertions  of  so  peremptory  a  nature," 
referring  to  the  damnatory  clauses,  "  un- 
explained and  unqualified,  should  have  been 
used  in  human  composition."  1  am  ready 
to  acknou  ledge  (|>.  'I'll)  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, notu  ithslanding  the  authority  of  former 
times,  our  church  would  have  acted  more 
wisely,  ami  more  consistently  with  its  gene- 
ral principles  of  mildness  ami  toleration,  if 
it  had  not  adopted  the  damnatory  clauses  of 
the  Athanasian  creed,  'i  hough  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  doctrines  themselves  are  all 
founded  in  scripture,  I  cannot  hut  conceive  it 
to  be  both  unnecessary  and  presumptuous  to 
say  that  '  except  every  one  do  keep  them  whole 
and  undefined,  h*'.  without  doubt,  shall  perish 
everlasting  ly.' '' 

CREKD  (Xicenc),  was  composed  and  esta- 
blished as  a  proper  summary  of  the  Christian 
faith  by  the  council  at  Nice,  A.  I>.  o'l't, 
against  the  Arians.  This  is  also  called  the 
Constantinopolitan  creed,  because  it  was  con- 
finned  with  some  few  alterations  by  the  council 
of  Constantinople,  A.  Ih  3*1. 

These  three  creeds  are  used  in  the  public 
offices  of  the  church  of  England;  ami  sub- 
scription to  them  i>  required  of  the  clergy. 
For  a  valuable  collection  of  early  creed*,  see 
Bingham's  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities. 


To  (  ItKKK.  r.  a.  (see  To  (  hkak.)  To 

make  a  harsh  noise  (Shaktpetire). 

Creek.*,  (cnecca,  Saxon;  krtke^  Dutch.) 
I.  A  prominence  or  jut  in  a  winding  coast 
(Daeiet).  2.  A  small  port;  a  bay;  a  cove 
(Uatict),  3.  .Any  turn,  or  alley  (SShaktpeOr  ). 

Creek,  or  Mlskogeb  Indians,  the  most 
numerous  tribe  of  Indians  of  any  within  the 
limits  of  the  American  I'nited  States.  They 
inhabit  the  middle  part  of  Georgia.  They 
amount  to  about  (7,280,  of  whom  0,bdti 
are  warriors.  Their  principal  town  lies  in 
Jar.  ;{•_>.  N.  hoi.  Mi.  23  W.  The  country 
abounding  with  creeks  and  rivulets,  gave  rise 
to  the  name. 

(  15  K'KK  V.  a.  (from  creek.)  Full  of  crocks: 
unequal ;  winding  (Spcnter). 

7 o  CHEEP,  p.  n.  (pret.  crept,  epypan,  Sax.) 
I.  To  move  with  ti  e  heliy  to  the  "round,  with- 
out legs,  as  a  norm  (Milton),  2.  To  grow 
along  tin'  <>round,  or  on  other  supports 
(Dryden).  3.  To  move  forward  without 
hounds  or  leaps,  as  insects.  4.  To  move  slowly 
.iiul  feebly  (Shaktpearc),  5.  To  move  secretly 
ami  clandestinely  (.  ///.).  ti.  To  move  timor- 
ously without  soaring,  or  rentnring  into  dan- 
gers (Addison).  7.  To  come  unexpected 
(Temple).  H.  To  behave  with  servility;  to 
fa  wn  ( s/i  a  k$i  i  it  re 

CRE'EPER.  s.  (from  creep.)  I.  A  plant 
that  supports  itself  by  means  of  some  stronger 
body  (Bacon).  -.  An  iron  used  to  slide  along 
the  urate  in  kitchens.  3.  A  kind  of  patten  or 
dug  worn  by  women. 

Creeper,  in  ornithology.  See  Certbis. 

Creeper  (Virginian),  in  botany.  See 
Hedera. 

CREE'PHOLK.  *.  (creep  and  hole.)  I.  A 

bole  into  which  any  animal  may  creep  to  esca|*e 
dan  ire  r.    2.  A  subterfuge;  an  excuse. 

CREEPING  ROOT,  in  botany,  (radix 
repent.)  Extending  itself  horizontally,  and 
putting  forth  fibres :  as  in  mint. 

Creeping  stem,  (cautit  repent.)  Run- 
ning along  the  ground,  or  up  trees  and  other 
bodies;  putting  forth  roots;  as  in  ivy,  big  no- 
ma, fkc. 

CREE/PINOLY,    ad    (from  creeping.) 
Slowly;  after  the  manner  of  a  reptile  (Sidney). 
CREM'ASTEK.  (crematU  /'.<,  '.uTir-;  from 

n  i4  m,  to  suspend.)  A  muscle  of  the  testicle 
bv  which  it  is  suspended  and  drawn  op,  and 
compressed  in  the  act  of  coition.  It  arise* 
from  I'oupart's  ligament,  passes  over  the  sper- 
matic cord,  ami  is  lost  in  the  cellular  meni- 
brane  of  the  scrotum,  covering  the  testicles. 

CREMATION,  is  sometimes  used  for 
burning,  particularly  the  ancient  custom  of 
burning  the  dead. 

CREMNITZ,  one  of  the  principal  mine 
towns  of  Hungary,  where  gold  and  silver  is 
coined  into  money,  to  the  amount  of  about 
10(1,000 ducats  annuallv.  It  has  greatly  suffer- 
ed  from  intestine  broils;  nnd  was  totally  de- 
stroyed by  fire  In  1777.  It  experienced  a  si- 
milar fate  in  17^3.  It  is  70  miles  N.  E.  of 
Preshurg.  Lat.  13.  32  N.  Lon.  19.  6  E. 

CREMONA,  an  ancient  town  of  Milan,  in 
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Italy;  it  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  the  seat 
of  a  university.  It  is  15  mites  E.  of  Placen- 
tia.    Lat.  45.  8  N.    Ix>n.  9.  5s  E. 

Cremona  stop,  on  an  organ,  is  a  single 
reed  stop,  originally  designed  to  imitate  an 
ancient  wind  instrument,  culled  a  knemhorn  : 
but  time,  and  the  ignorance  of  organ-builders, 
bare  corrupted  this  word  into  cremona,  which 
has  led  some  of  late  to  suppose  that  this  stop 
was  at  first  intended  as  an  imitation  of  the 
violin.    See  Organ. 

CRBMONK.SE,  a  territory  of  Milan,  in 
Italy,  of  which  Cremona  is  the  capital. 

CRBMOR.  (Latin.)  A  milky  substance;  a 
soft  liquor  resembling  cream. 

Cremoh  tartari.    See  Tarthis. 

CREN/EA,  in  botany,!  genus  of  the  class 
dudecandria,  order  monugynia.  Calyx  four- 
cleft  bearing  the  enrol;  petals  four;  capsule 
tire-celled  ;  many-seeded.  One  species  only  ; 
a  native  of  Ouiana,  with  square,  knotty  stems, 
and  white  flowers  in  axillary  corymbs. 

CRENATE,  in  botany,  applied  to  the  leaf; 
scolloped  or  notched  Ifaf.  (folium  crcnatum, 
from  crena,  a  notch.)  Having  the  edge  cut 
with  angular  or  circular  incisures,  not  inclin- 
ing towards  either  extremity;  as  in  primula 
farinosa.  When  the  edge  of  a  leaf  is  cut  into 
segments  of  small  circles,  instead  of  angular 
teeth,  it  is  said  to  be  obtusely  crenate  ;  when 
tlte  larger  segments  have  smaller  ones  upon 
i  hem,  a  leaf  is  then  said  to  be  doublv  crenate, 
duplicate  crenatum.  Linneus's  definition  in 
Pbilosophia  Uotanica,  takes  in  only  tlte  acutely 
crenate  leaf ;  and  therefore  incisu'ris  is  rightly 
kub»titute«l  in  Deliiu  Pi.  for  angulis. 

The  same  term  is  applied  to  the  corol  in 
linum,  diauthus  chinensis,  &c.  to  the  nectary, 
in  narcissus  triandrus. 

When  the  edge  of  a  leaf  is  cut  into  very 
small  notches,  Linneus  uses  the  diminutive 
crenolate  (crenulatum.)  This  term  is  also 
applied  to  ttie  nectary  in  narcissus  poeticus. 

CKEOD1BA,  in  the  customs  of  the  middle 
age,  a  robbery  and  murder  committed  in  a 
wood,  where  the  body  of  the  person  killed 
waa  burnt  in  order  to  prevent  any  discovery 
of  the  crime. 

CREOLES,  a  name  given  to  the  families 
descended  from  the  Spaniards,  who  first  settled 
at  Mexico. 

CRENOPHYLAX,  in  antiquity,  a  ma- 
gistrate of  Athens,  who  had  the  inspection  of 
foan  tains. 

CKE/PAINE.  #.  (with  farriers.)  An  ulcer 
seated  in  the  midst  of  the  fore-part  of  the  foot. 

CREPANCE,  or  Crepaudine.  (from  ere- 
pavd,  a  canker  nicer.)  An  accident  common 
to  horses,  consisting  of  a  tread  upon  the  coro- 
net, or  crownet,  in  the  act  of  managing  or 
passaging,  in  consequence  of  their  not  cross- 
ing their  I  ^  sufficiently. 

CKEPlOi'E,  that  kind  of  Roman  slippers 
which  were  always  worn  with  the  pallium. 

CRK'PLS.  Hawk's-beard.  In  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  class  syngenesia,  order  polygamia 
arqualis.  Receptacle  naked,  roughish ;  calyx 
invested  with  deciduous  scales;  down  sim- 


ple ;  mostly  pedicclled.  Thirty-one  species ; 
chiefly  of  the  Mediterranean  coast,  or  south  of 
Europe ;  about  three  are  natives  of  our  own 
pastures.  The  common  height  is  that  of  a  foot, 
or  a  foot  and  a  half;  the  flowers  are  terminal 
and  large,  generally  red  or  yellow.  They 
make  a  beautiful  appearance  about  Midsum- 
mer, and  produce  a  considerable  quantity  of 
seeds,  from  which  they  may  be  raised  without 
trouble. 

To  CRE4MTATE.  v.  n.  (crcpito,  Latin.) 
To  make  a  small  crackling  noise. 

CRE  PITA'! I  ON.  *.  (from  crepitate.)  A 
small  crackling  noise. 

CKEPT.  The  participle  of  creep. 

CRRPCNDIA,  in  autiquity,  tokens  left 
with  exposed  children,  by  which  they  might 
be  afterwards  known. 

CRKPC'SCLLOCS.  a.  (crepusculum, 
Latin.)  (ilimmering  ;  in  a  state  between  light 
and  darkness  (Brown). 

CREPU'SCl'LlM,  in  astronomy,  twi- 
light; the  time  from  the  first  dawn  or  appear- 
ance of  the  morning  to  the  rising  sun ;  and 
again,  beUvccn  the  setting  of  the  sun  and  the 
last  remains  of  day.  Papias  derives  the  ivord 
from  crepeus  :  which,  he  says,  anciently  sig- 
nified uncertain,  doubtful,  q.  d.  a  dubious 
light.  The  crepusculum  is  usually  computed 
to  begin  and  end  when  the  sun  is  about  18 
degrees  below  tl»e  horizon  ;  for  then  the  stars 
of  the  sixth  magnitude  disappear  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  appear  in  the  evening.  It  is  of  longer 
duration  in  the  solstices  than  in  the  equinoxes, 
and  longer  in  an  oblique  than  in  a  right  sphere. 
The  crepuscula  are  occasioned  by  the  sun's 
rays  refracted  in  our  atmosphere,  and  reflected 
from  the  particles  thereof  to  the  eye.  See 
Twilight. 

CRESCENDO.  (Ital.  from  crweere,  to  in- 
crease.) A  term  in  music,  unknown  till  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Jomelli  intro- 
duced the  terms  crescendo  and  diminuendo  in- 
to Germany,  for  the  gradual  increase  and  di- 
minution of  sound. 

CRE'SCEXT.  a.  (from  fresco.  Latin.)  In- 
creasing ;  growing  ( Milton). 

Cre'scbnt.  *.  (crescens,  Latin.)  The 
moon  in  her  state  of  increase ;  any  similitude  of 
the  moon  increasing  (Drudem). 

Crescent,  in  heraldry,  is  a  bearing  in 
form  of  a  half-moon.  The  Ottomans  bear 
sinople,  a  crescent  montant,  argent  The  cres- 
cent is  frequently  used  as  a  difference  in  coat- 
armour,  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  a  second 
brother,  or  junior  family.  The  figure  of  the 
crescent  is  the  Turkish  symbol ;  or  rather,  is 
that  of  the  citv  Byzantium,  which  bore  this 
device  from  afl  antiquity  ;  as  appears  from  me- 
dals struck  in  honour  of  Augustus,  Trajan, 
&c.  Crescents  arc  said  to  be  adossed,  wl»en 
their  hacks  or  thickest  part  arc  turned  towards 
each  other ;  their  points  looking  to  the  sidesof 
the  shield.  Crescent  inverted,  is  that  whose 
points  look  towards  the  bottom  :  turned  cres- 
cents are  placed  like  those  adossed  ;  the  differ- 
ence is,  that  all  their  points  look  to  the  dexter 
side  of  tlie  shield  :  conturned  crescents,  on  the 
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Contrary,  look  to  the  Minister  side »  affronted 
or  appointed  crescents,  are  contrary  to  the 
adn>scd,  tin-  point*.  lo«»L iii«r  toward*  each  other. 

(  kkscknt,  is  also  the  iiiiiiii'  of  a  military 
order,  instituted  by  Kenatus  of  Anjou,  king  of 
Sicily,  &e.  in  I  1  l>  ;  hi  called  from  the  !  adge, 
or  symbol  thereof,  a  crescent  of  gold  enamelled. 

Crescent  siiai-kd,  iii  botany,  (innate 
from  lima,  the  moon.)  Roundish,  hollowed 
at  the  hasr  wit li  posterior  angles.  Suhrottin- 
dtim  hasi  excavation,  angu lis  posticis  notation. 
Applied  t«>  leaves  and  spikes  ;  as  in  acrosti- 
chum  pectinattim.  Tlie  diminutive  lunulate 
is  applied  to  the  keel  ni  the  flower  in  polygala 
mvrtifolia.  Moon-shaped  is  absurd,  and 
mooned  still  worst-,  lit terms  lunate,  lunu- 
late, or  ri  cscent-shaped  he  objected  to,  we  may 
use  the  periphrasis,  shaped  like  a  crest  cut,  for 
any  form  of  a  leaf,  &r,  resembling  the  moon 
in  any  period  of  her  tirst  ipiarter ;  since  this 
term  does  not  occur  very  frequent Iv. 

CRESCKMIA.  Calabash  tree*.  A  genus 
of  the  rlass  didynamia,  order  angiospcrmia. 
Calyx  tuo-parteci,  etpial  ;  enrol  gibbous;  berry 
pedicelled,  one-celled,  imbedded  in  pulp.  Two 
species. 

I.  C.  cajete.  A  native  tree  of  Jamaica  and 
the  Leeward  Islands;  height  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet,  branching  at  tlie  top  into  a  large 
bead  ;  the  leaves  are  wedge-lanceolate,  crowd- 
ed, disposed  in  tufts  :  t  .e  flow  ers  are  lateral, 
large,  and  solitary,  one-netalled,  of  a  greenish 
yellow  hue  ;  stri|»ed  and  spotted  with  brown, 
succeeded  by  a  large  fruit,  with  a  thick  skin 
and  ligneous  shell,  capable  of  containing,  when 
emptied  of  its  pulp,  nearly  three  pints.  They 
are  appropriated  to  various  purposes  ;  and  the 
calabash  shells  are  sometimes  so  large  as  to 
hold  each  two  gallons  of  water. 

SJ.  C.  cucurbitina  ;  a  native  of  the  West  In- 
dies, is  a  more  diminutive  tree,  with  leaves 
ovate,  distinct,  somewhat  coriaceous,  not  in 
tufts  :  the  (lowers  nodding,  fruit  pointed. 
Both  species  may  be  easily  propagated,  but 
can  only  be  reared  in  a  hot-house. 

CRE'SCIVE.  a.  (from  creaco,  Latin.)  In- 
creasing;  growing  (JShaktjM art). 

CKESF1  (tiinseppe  .Maria),  a  painter  of 
Bologna,  horn  in  lbH5,  and  died  in  IJI7  lie 
accustomed  himself  to  paint  in  a  chamber 
properly  darkened,  and  so  contrived  as  to  ad- 
mit a  ray  of  the  sun,  or  the  liyht  of  a  flambeau, 
to  enable  him  to  give  a  greater  roundness  and 
relief  to  his  paintings,  by  a  nice  observation 
of  the  force  of  natural"  light  and  shadow. 
(I  fat  kins). 

CKKSS,  in  botany.    See  Lrnnii'M. 

Chkss  (Indian).    See  Troi-  koi.i  m. 

Chess  (Sciatica).    See  Iiikris. 

Cress  (Spanish,  or  Rocket).    See  VSLLI. 

Chkss  (Swine's).    See  C'OCHLBARIA. 

Chkss  (Wall).    See  TtKRms. 

Chkss  (Wartetl).    See  Cocu  i.k.i  rm  . 

Chkss  (Water).  See  Sisimiirum  and 
Nasturtium. 

Chkss  (Winter).    See  Erisymi  m. 

CRESS  A,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
pentandria,  order  pentagynia.     Calyx  five- 
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leaved;  corol  sal\ er-shaped,  filaments  sitting 
on  the  tribe  ;  capsule  two-calved,  one  or  foor- 
seetied.  Two  species;  one  a  native  of  Crctf, 
the  other  of  the  East  Indies. 

CRE'SNEr.  9.  (rroi**>tt<\  Fr.)  A  great 
I  i  tit  set  upon  a  beacon,  light-house,  or  watch* 
tow  er  (  Milhni). 

CltKsSY,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  «le- 
partnient  of  the  Straits  of  Calais,  and  late  pro- 
duce of  I'icanly.  It  is  memorable  in  history 
for  a  bloody  battle  fought,  and  a  glorious  vic- 
tory obtained  here  in  13  Hi,  by  the  English, 
undei  kin-  Edward  II  I.  and  the  Black  PrlOrf, 
over  the  French,  in  the  time  of  Philip  of 
Valois,  w  hen  the  flower  of  the  French  nobility 
were  slain.  It  is  13  miles  X.  of  Abbevilk 
Lit.      20  X.    I.on.  |.  55  E. 

CKEST,  in  armoury,  the  top  part  of  the 
armour  for  the  head,  mounting  over  the  brh 
met,  in  manner  of  a  comb,  or  tuft  of  a  cock, 
deriving  its  name  from  crista,  a  cork's  com'n. 
'i  be  crest  was  for  the  most  part  made  of  fea- 
thers, or  the  hair  of  horses'  tails  or  mane*, 
i  he  soldiers  took  great  pride  in  adorning  them. 
In  most  of  the  old  monuments  we  find  th* 
crest  represented,  not  much  unlike  those  on 
the  tops  ot  our  modern  head-oieces ;  but  what- 
ever the  eoutin  n  soldiers  had,  those  of  the 
officers  were  usually  wrought  in  gold  or  sil- 
v»  r,  atid  the  plumes  of  a  larger  size,  quite 
across  the  helmet  ;  and  some  wore  two,  three, 
or  four  together  of  these  plumes. 

Ckest,  in  heraldry,  the  uppermost  part  of 
an  armoury,  or  that  "part  of  the  cask  or  helmet 
next  to  the  mantle,  (iuillim  says,  the  cresr, 
or  cognizance,  claims  the  highest  place,  being 
seateo  on  the  most  eminent  part  of  the  helmet; 
yet  so  as  to  admit  of  an  interposition  of  some 
•  stiol,  wreathe,  chapeau.  Crown,  &e.  The 
crest  is  esteemed  a  greater  mark  of  nobiiitv 
than  the  armoiry.  being  borne  at  lotiroi* 
incuts,  to  w  hich  none  were  admitted  till  such 
time  as  thev  had  given  proof  of  their  nobiiitv: 
sometimes  it  serves  to  distinguish  the  several 
branches  of  a  family  ;  and  it  has  served,  on 
occasion,  as  a  distinguishing  badge  of  faction!.; 
sometimes  the  crest  is  taken  for  the  device; 
but  more  usually  is  formed  of  some  pure  ot 
the  arms.  Families  that  exchange  arms  do 
not  change  their  crest. 

Crkst  denotes,  likewise,  any  tuft  or  orna- 
ment on  the  head  ;  and  the  word  is  used  figur- 
atively to  signify  pride,  spirit,  tire. 

CRE'STEIJ.  a.  (from  crcat ;  cristatvt, 
Latin.)  I.  Adorned  with  a  plume  or  crt>: 
(Millo/i).    2.  Wearing  a  comh  (Dryden\ 

Cresteo.  (criatatua.)  In  botany,  havin^ao 
appendage  like  a  crest  or  tuft ;  as  the  nWr 
of  polygula  and  some  anthers. 

CREST-FALLEN,  a.  (crtvt  and/all.)  De- 
jected ;  sunk  ;  hearties?;  spiritless  (Noted). 

Crest  fallen  :  In  the  manage,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  a  horse  when  that  part  of  him  runoin* 
from  the  withers  to  the  ears  and  upon  which 
the  mane  grow  s,  is  impoverished  and  wa»tai, 
from  the  natural  prominence  of  its  heas- 
tiful  curve,  to  a  state  of  hollow  ness  or  in- 
dentation.   This  is  generally  accompanied  by 
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a  total  emaciation,  produced  by  very  bad  sup- 
port, or  neglect  under  different  degrees  of  dis- 
ease. The  firmness  and  corresponding-  curve 
of  the  crest  is  almost  invariably  a  tolerable  cri- 
terion of  the  health  and  condition  of  the 
horse  ;  and  a  judicious  inspector  seldom  omits 
this  part  of  the  examination.  If  the  flesh 
upon  the  crest  he  firm,  solid,  and  not  flabbily 
toft,  or  fluctuating,  it  is  a  good  sign  of  con- 
stitutional strength ;  but  a  horse  having  a  low, 
bare,  indented  crest,  will  always  have  a  poor, 
weak,  and  impoverished  appearance.  This 
defect,  however,  proceeds  more  frequently 
from  penurious  keep  than  from  any  defect  in 
nature,  and  may  always  be  expeditiously  re- 
medied by  liberal  nourishment 

CRE'STLESS.r.  (from  crest.)  Notdignt- 
tied  with  coat-armour  (Shakspeare). 

CRETA.  Chalk.  In  oryctology,  a  genus 
of  the  class  earths,  order  calcareous :  consisting 
of  carbonat  of  lime  and  carbonic  acid  gas, 
and  a  few  extraneous  substances ;  friable, 
effervescing,  and  nearly  totally  soluble  in  acids; 
calcining  in  the  fire,  but  not  vitrifying  in  the 
strongest  degree  of  heat,  unless  the  oxygen  of 
the  carbonic  acid  be  very  forcibly  prevented 
from  escaping.    Eight  species. 

1.  C.  conchacea.  Calyx  conchacea;  humus 
conchacea.  Containing  small  and  very  minute 
shells,  not  cohering,  not  soiling  the  fingers, 
without  lustre.  Found  on  the  maritime  parts 
of  Etruria,  Saxony,  and  Wirtemberg,  rarely 
covered  with  moufd. 

2.  C.  granulata.  Calx  testacea,  or  testa- 
ceous chalk.  Consisting  of  rounded,  quite  gla- 
brous milk-white  opaque  granulations,  which 
do  not  stain  the  fingers,  round  on  the  shores 
of  Ascension  Island,  where  it  serves  as  a  nidus 
for  the  testudo  midaa,  or  largest  tortoise  of 
the  genus,  to  lay  its  eggs  in. 

It  is  composed  of  shells  and  corals,  com- 
minuted by  the  waves  of  the  sea,  or  of  the 
harder  calcareous  substances  worn  down  and 
robbed  together  by  the  torrents  of  rivers. 

3.  C.  testacea.  Not  widely  differing  from 
the  former,  except  in  not  possessing  such  de- 
fined granulations.  Produced  by  comminuted 
shells,  without  lustre,  not  staining  the  fingers. 
Found  on  the  coasts  of  England  and  France. 

4.  C.  pulverulenta.  Native  lime.  Redu- 
cible to  dust,  without  lustre,  rough  to  the 
touch,  staining  the  fingers.  Found  near  Bath  ; 
white  ;  when  mixed  with  a  little  oxyd  of  iron 
it  becomes  yellowish. 

5.  C.  squamosa.  Mineral  agaric;  with 
somewhat  greasy,  snow-white,  shining  scales, 
which  soil  the  fingers.  Found  near  (Sera ; 
very  friable;  falling  to  dust  in  water;  adheres 
to  the  tongue,  and  is  entirely  soluble  in  ni- 
trous acid  ;  colour  sometimes  silvery-white. 

6.  C.  farinacea.  Soft  carbonat  of  lime. 
Mineral  agaric.  A  variation,  therefore,  of  the 
former,  or  of  the  latter;  the  whole  of  which 
three  might  better,  perhaps,  be  arranged  under 
one  species.  Farinaceous,  loosely  cohering, 
floating,  soiling  the  fingers.  Found  in  Britain, 
and  various  other  parts,  in  the  cleft*  of  rocks, 
or  the  bottom  of  lakes,  or  calcareous  mountains. 


It  is  formed  of  more  compact  particles  than 

spec.  5;  is  exceedingly  brittle,  and  reducible 
to  dust ;  colour  white,  reddish,  or  yellowish. 

7.  C.  scriptoria.  Common  chalk.  Soft 
carbonat  of  lime.  Solid,  rough,  slightly  ad- 
hering to  the  tongue,  without  lustre,  opaque, 
straining  the  fingers,  breaking  into  indetermi- 
nate fragments.  Found  in  large  strata  in 
various  parts  of  Britain,  Germany,  France, 
and  Sweden  ;  particularly  on  some  sea-coasts ; 
often  containing  flints,  and  the  vestiges  of 
echini  and  other  shells;  colour  generally 
white ;  rarely  greyish ;  feels  rather  rough  to 
the  touch,  and  effervesces  strongly  with  acids : 
contains — 

Carbonat  of  lime  ...  95 
Alumine  .  2 
Water       ....  3 

100 

8.  C.  ganil.  Arenaceous  limestone  Solid, 
hardish,  brittle,  a  little  shining  and  transparent. 
Found  on  the  shores  of  Rhagberg,  a  small 
island  on  the  coast  of  Antrim,  and  at  Cod  ri  11a, 
on  the  west  side  of  Vesuvius  ;  yellowish-white. 
In  the  lump  it  cannot  be  easily  broken;  but 
in  small  pieces  it  fritters  against  the  fingers ; 
phosphoresces  when  scraped  in  the  dark  with 
a  knife.  Specific  gravity  2,7^2.  Contains 
carbonic  acid  47. 

Creta  prjEparata.  Prepared  chalk  is 
a  carbonat  of  lime,  and  possesses  antacid 
qualities :  it  is  exhibited  in  form  of  electuary, 
mixture,  or  bolus,  in  pyrosis,  cardialgia,  acid- 
ities of  the  prima?  via;,  rachitis,  crusta  lactea, 
&c.  and  is  an  antidote  against  white  arsenic. 

CRETA'CEOL'S  ACID.  Fixed  air.  See 
Carbonic  acid. 

Creta'cbous.  a.  (creta,  chalk,  Latin.)  I. 
Having  the  qualities  of  chalk  (Grew).  2. 
Abounding  with  chalk  (Philips). 

CRE'TATED.  a.  (cretatui,  Latin.)  Rub- 
bed with  chalk. 

CRETE,  a  celebrated  island  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, now  known  by  the  name  of  Canoia. 
Nations  are  effaced  from  the  earth  like  the 
monuments  of  their  power,  and  after  the  re- 
volutions of  several  ages,  we  can  scarce  trace 
in  their  posterity  any  remains  of  their  ancient 
character.  Some  of  them  exist  longer,  others 
shorter ;  but  we  may  almost  always  calculate 
the  period  of  their  duration  by  the  excellence 
of  their  laws,  and  the  fidelity  with  which 
they  support  and  obey  them.  The  republic  of 
Crete,  being  established  on  a  solid  basis,  knew 
no  foreign  master  for  a  period  of  ten  centuries. 
She  bravely  repelled  the  attacks  of  those 

Iirinces  who  attempted  to  enslave  her.  At 
ength  the  time  arrived  when  the  warlike  and 
victorious  Romans  aspired  to  the  empire  of  the 
world,  and  would  suffer  none  but  their  sub- 
jects or  slaves  to  inhabit  within  the  reach  of 
their  arms.  Floras  does  not  scruple  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  the  Romans  had  no  other 
motives  tor  invading  Crete  but  the  ambitious 
desire  of  subduing  the  renowned  native 
country  of  Jupiter.  From  the  Romans,  Crete 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Boniface,  marquis  of 
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Montscrrat,  who,  being  more  covetous  of  gold 
than  glory,  sold  it  to  the  Venetians  in  1 I1H, 
under  whom  it  assumed  the  name  of  Candia. 
C'rkte  (Dittany  of)-     See  Dictamnus 

CftETlCU*. 

CRttTIO,  in  antiquity,  a  certain  numher 
of  «lays  allowed  the  heir  to  consider  whether 
he  would  art  as  heir  to  the  decease*!  or  not; 
after  which  time,  if  he  did  not  act,  he  was 
excluded  from  the  estate. 

CRK'VH'E.  s.  (from  rrcrer,  French.)  A 
crack  :  a  cleft  ;  a  narrow  opening  (sl'ttliaon). 

To  Cre'yice.  »\  n.  (from  the  noun.)  To 
crack  ;  to  flaw  (Hottou). 

CREl'SA.  The  most  celebrated  of  this  name 
are  the  following:  1.  A  daughter  of  Creon, 
king  of  Corinth.  As  she  was  going  to  man  y 
Jason,  who  had  divorced  .Medea,  she  put  on 
a  poisoned  garment,  which  immediately  set 
her  hody  on  lire,  and  she  expired  in  the  most 
excruciating  torments.  She  hail  received  this 
gown  as  a  gift  from  .Medea,  who  wished  to 
take  that  revenge  upon  the  infidelity  of  Jason. 
Some  call  her  (ilauce.  (Ovid).  2.  A  daughter 
of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  by  Hecuba.  She 
married  .Lucas,  by  whom  she  had  some  chil- 
dren, among  whom  was  Ascanius.  When 
Troy  Aias  taken,  she  tied  in  the  night  with  her 
husl.iml;  hm  they  were  separated  in  the  midst 
of  the  tumult,  and  .Eneas  could  not  recover 
her,  nor  hear  where  she  was.  (ybelc  saved 
her,  ami  carried  her  to  her  temple,  of  which 
she  hecame  priestess,  according  to  the  rela- 
tion of  Virgil,  who  makes  I'rcusa  appear  to 
her  husband  in  a  vision,  while  he  was  seeking1 
her  in  the  tumult  of  war.  She  predicted  to 
/Eneas  the  calamities  that  attended  him,  the 
fame  he  should  acquire  when  he  came  to  Italy, 
and  his  consequent  marriage  with  a  princess 
of  the  country. 

UREL'SK,  a  department  of  Prance,  which 
takes  its  name  from  the  river  ('reuse,  which 
passes  through  it.    (iueret  is  the  capital. 

C'kklse  (Little),  a  river  of  France,  which 
runs  into  the  Creuse,  near  Freselines. 

Crki  sk,  a  river  of  France,  which  rises 
abottt  eight  miles  south  of  Felletiu,  crosses 
the  department  to  which  it  gives  name,  and 
the  department  of  tin-  Indie,  separates  the 
depaitmeut  of  the  lndre  and  Loire  from  that 
of  Vienne,  till  ahout  live  miles  east  from  La 
Have  it  loses  itself  in  the  river  Vienne. 

CRF.IX.  (from  the  French,  signifying  a 
hollow  or  cavity.)  A  term  in  sculpture,  which 
stands  opposed  to  relievo;  the  linesand  figures 
in  this  heing  sunk  within  the  face  or  plane  of 
the  substance  on  which  they  are  cut,  while  in 
that  tin  y  appear  prominent  beyond  the  face. 

LKKW.  .v.  (probably  from  cpu**,  Saxon.) 
I.  A  company  of  people  associated  for  any 
purpose  (Spenser).  2.  The  company  of  a  ship 
(hn/iJcu). 

Chew.  The  preterite  of  croir. 

CRKW'KL.  «.  (klacrt,  Dutch.)  Yarn 
twisted, and  wound  ona  knotor  ball  (7/ '«//'/«). 

<  REtt  KKRXK,  a  town  in  Nomersetshi.e, 
with  a  market  on  Saturday  s;  inhabitants  1\"»7«». 
Lat.  .'»<>.      X.  l,on.  3.0  W. 
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(RIB.  x.  (enybbe,  Saxon)  I.  The  nek 
or  manger  of  a  stahle  (S/taks/tcarc).  2.  TV 
stall  or  cabin  of  an  ox.  3.  A  small  habitation  ; 
a  cottage  (Shah-speare). 

ToVn\n.  v.  a.  (from  the  noun.)  To  shut 
up  in  a  narrow  habitation  ;  to  caee  ($ha/c>p.). 

CRIBBAUE,  a  game  at  cards,  differs- 
from  all  others  hy  its  immense  variety  of 
chances,  and  generally  reckoned  useful  to  in- 
struct voting  people  in  the  science  of  calcula- 
tion. It  is  played  several  ways,  by  two,  three, 
or  four  persons,  with  five,  six,  or  sometime* 
eight  cards:  the  rules  also  vary  a  little  in 
different  companies:  but  the  following  are 
those  most  generally  allowed  : 

The  dealer  may"  discover  his  own  card*, 
though  if  he  show  any  of  the  adversary's,  that 
adversary  is  entitled  to  mark  2  points,  and  also 
at  liberty  to  call  a  fresh  deal. 

Should  too  many  cards  be  dealt  to  either 
party,  the  non-dealer  may  score  2  points,  and 
likewise  demand  another  deal,  upon  the  error 
being  detected  previous  to  taking  up  the  card*: 
hut  if  he  do  not  wish  a  new  deal,  in  that  case 
the  extra  cards  must  be  drawn  ;  and  when  any 
player  is  observed  to  have  in  hand  more  than 
the  proper  number  of  cards,  then  the  opponent 
shall  set  up  4  points,  and  may  also  call  a  new 
deal. 

If  any  plaver  meddle  with  the  cards  after 
dealing,  till  the  period  of  cutting  them  for  the 
turn-up  card,  then  his  opponent  shall  score  2 

points. 

When  any  player  scores  more  than  entitled 
to,  the  other  party  should  not  only  put  him 
back  as  many  points  as  are  overmarked,  bet 
likewise  score  the  same  extra  number  for  his 
own  game. 

Should  either  party  meddle  even  with  hi* 
own  pegs  uniiecessarilv,  the  opponent  may 
take  2  points,  and  if  any  one  takes  out  bis 
front  peg,  he  must  place  the  same  back  he- 
hind  the  other;  though  when  any  are  mis- 
placed by  accident,  a  by-stander  should  re- 
place the  same  according  to  the  best  of  his 
judgment,  hut  never  otherwise  interfere. 

When  any  player  miscalculates,  or  neglects 
to  sets  up  what  he  is  entitled  to,  the  adversary 
is,  in  some  companies,  allowed  to  take  thr 
points  so  omitted  ;  hut  in  others  that  is  nut 
done,  the  inattentive  person  being  only  pro- 
hibited from  afterwards  scoring  them. 

Bach  player  may  place  his  own  cards,  when 
done  with,  on  the  pack. 

In  five-card  cribbage,  the  cards  are  to  1* 
dealt  one  by  one  alternately,  but  when  played 
with  six  ca'rds,  then  it  is  "customary  to  give 
three,  and  if  with  eight  cards,  four  at  a  time. 

The  non-dealer  at  the  commencement  of 
the  game  in  five-card  cribbage  scores 3  poiuts 
called  taking  three  for  last,  but  in  six  and 
eight-card  cribbage  that  is  not  be  done. 

Some  parties  permit  flushes  in  plav  to  be 
reckoned,  when  three  or  more  cards  of  a  suit 
are  laid  down  successively,  that  is,  the  person 
plaving  thethirdcard  reckons3,and  the  player 
laving  down  a  fourth  of  the  same  suit  scores  L 
and  so  on  if  five,  six,  or  more  can  be  played. 
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Cribbage  boards  arc  so  universally  known, 
that  ic  is  unnecessary  to  describe  them :  and 
the  61  points  or  boles  marked  thereon  make 
the  game.  The  party  cutting  the  lowest 
card  deal*,  after  which  each  player  is  first  to 
lav  out  two  of  the  five  cards  for  the  crib, 
which  always  belongs  to  the  dealer;  next 
the  adversary  cnts  the  remainder  of  the 
pack,  and  the  dealer  turns  up  and  lays  on 
the  crib  the  uppermost  card,  for  which,  if 
a  knave,  he  marks  2  points.  The  card  turned 
up  is  to  be  reckoned  by  both  parties,  whe- 
ther in  showing  their  hands  or  crib.  After 
laying  out  and  cutting  as  above  mentioned,  the 
eldest  hand  plays  a  card  which  the  other  en- 
deavours  to  pair,  or  to  find  one,  the  points  of 
which,  reckoned  with  the  first,  will  make  15; 
then  the  non-dealer  plays  another  card,  trying 
to  make  a  pair,  pair  royal,  sequence,  flush 
where  allowed  of,  or  15,  provided  the  cards 
already  played  have  not  exceeded  that  number, 
and  so  on  alternately  till  the  points  of  the  cards 
played  make  31,  or  the  nearest  possible  num- 
ber under  that. 

When  the  party  wliose  turn  it  may  be  to 
play  cannot  produce  a  card  that  will  make  31, 
or  come  in  under  that  number,  he  then  says, 
tio,  to  his  antagonist,  who  thereupon  is  en- 
titled to  score  1,  and  must  pluy  any  card  or 
cards  he  has  that  will  make  31  or  under ;  and 
if  he  can  make  exactly  31,  then  is  to  take  two 
points;  and  besides,  the  last  player  has  often 
opportunities  to  make  pairs,  or  sequences. 
Such  cards  as  remain  after  this  are  not  to  be 
played ;  but  each  party  having,  during  the 
play,  scored  his  points  gained,  in  the  manner 
as  directed  before,  proceeds,  the  non-dealer 
first,  then  the  dealer,  to  count  and  take  for  bis 
hand  and  crib  as  follows,  reckoning  the  cards 
every  way  they  can  possibly  be  varied,  and 
always  including  the  turned-up  card. 
For  every  15     ....       2  points. 

Pair,  or  two  of  a  sort        .       2  points. 

Pair-royal,  or  three  of  a  sort       6  points. 

Double  pair-royal  or  four  ditto  12  points. 

Sequence  of  any  suits,  according  to  the 
number. 

Flushes  according  to  the  number. 

Knave,  or  noddy,  of  the  same  suit  as  turned 
up,  1  point;  but  when  turned  up  it  is  not  to 
be  reckoned  again,  nor  is  any  thing  to  be  taken 
for  it  when  played. 

Three  cards  of  the  same  Ruit  in  hand,  or 
four  in  crib,  usually  entitle  the  player  to  teckon 
that  number  as  a  flush,  and  also  one  more 
when  the  turned-up  card  happens  to  be  of  the 
same  suit;  but  among  professed  gamesters  it 
is  not  customary  to  allow  flushes  in  crib,  un- 
less all  the  cards,  including  that  turned  up,  are 
of  a  similar  suit. 

In  laying  out  cards  for  the  crib,  it  is  always 
requisite  that  every  player  should  consider  not 
only  his  own  hand,  but  also  to  whom  the  crib 
belongs,  as  well  as  the  state  of  the  game;  for 
what  might  be  proper  in  one  situation,  would 
be  highly  imprudent  in  another.  When  any 
player  possesses  a  pair-royal,  it  is  generally 
advisable  to  lay  out  the  other  cards  for  either 


crib,  unless  those  others  consist  of  two  fives, 
a  deuce  and  trois,  five  and  six,  seven  and  eight, 
fifth  and  any  tenth  card,  or  the  crib  belonging 
to  the  adversary,  or  the  game  almost  finished. 
A  player,  when  he  does  not  thereby  materially 
injure  his  hand,  should,  for  his  own  crib,  lay 
out  close  cards,  in  hopes  of  making  a  sequence, 
or  two  of  a  suit,  in  expectation  of  a  flush,  or 
any  that  of  themselves  amount  to  15,  or  such 
as,  reckoned  with  others,  will  make  that  num- 
ber, except  when  the  antagonist  is  nearly  up, 
and  it  may  be  expedient  to  keep  such  cards 
that  probably  might  prevent  him  from  gaining 
at  play.  The  direct  contrary  method  should 
be  pursued  in  respect  to  the  adversary's  crib, 
which  each  person  should  endeavour  to  baulk, 
by  laying  out  those  cards  that  are  not  likely 
to  prove  of  advantage,  unless  at  such  a  stage 
of  the  game,  when  it  may  be  of  consequence 
to  keep  in  hand  cards  likely  to  tell  in  play,  or 
when  the  non- dealer  would  either  be  out  by 
his  hand,  or  has  reasons  forjudging  the  crib  of 
little  moment.  A  king  is  the  best  card  to 
baulk  a  crib,  as  none  can  form  a  sequence  be- 
yond it,  except  in  some  companies  where 
queen,  king,  ace  are  allowed  as  a  sequence; 
and  either  a  king,  or  queen,  with  an  ace,  six, 
6even,  eight,  or  nine,  are  good  ones  to  put  out. 
Low  cards  are  generally  the  most  likely  to  gain 
at  play.  Flushes  and  sequences,  particularly 
if  they  are  also  flushes,  are  for  the  most  part 
eligible  hands,  as  thereby  the  player  is  often 
enabled  either  to  assist  bis  own  crib,  or  baulk 
that  of  the  opponent;  to  whom  a  knave  should 
never  be  given,  if  with  propriety  it  can  be  re- 
tained. Sequences  in  play  need  not  be  laid 
down  in  order;  it  is  sufficient  that  the  cards  on 
the  table  will  form  a  sequence  without  any 
other  one  intervening ;  as  tor  instance,  suppose 
a  six  first  played,  then  a  four,  and  afterwards 
a  trois,  if  a  deuce  follows,  it  will  make  sequence 
of  three;  then  if  a  five,  it  will  be  a  sequence 
of  five ;  and  if  an  ace  or  seven  succeeds  the 
five,  a  sequence  of  six ;  though  should  a  ten, 
or  any  other  card  that  will  not  run  on  regular, 
be  played  as  the  fourth,  the  sequence  then  will 
be  totally  prevented. 

Twenty-nine  is  the  greatest  possible  number 
that  can  "be  gained  by  the  shew  of  any  hand, 
or  crib,  either  in  five  or  six-card  cribbage,  ami 
is  composed  of  three  fives  and  a  knave,  with  a 
fourth  five,  of  the  same  suit  as  the  knave,  turn- 
ed up;  this  very  seldom  happens;  but  twenty- 
four  is  not  an  uncommon  number,  and  may 
be  formed  of  four  threes  and  a  nine,  or  two 
fours,  one  five,  and  two  sixes ;  and  some  other 
combinations  that  a  little  experience  will  point 
out. 

The  almost  endless  variety  in  cribbage  ren- 
ders it  impossible  to  give,  in  a  small  compass, 
sufficient  directions  for  learners  to  put  out,  re- 
tain, or  play  their  cards  to  the  best  advantage 
in  all  the  different  situations  of  the  trame;  ex- 
perience and  attention  combined  with  calcula- 
tion will  soon  do  the  whole.  The  chances  are 
often  so  extraordinary  and  unexpected,  that 
even  between  skilful  gamesters  it  is  possible  at 
five-card  cribbage,  when  the  adversary  is  56, 
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for  a  lucky  player,  who  had  not  previously 
made  a  single  hole,  to  he  more  than  up  in  two 
deals,  his  opponent  petting-  no  further  than  00 
in  that  time;  and  in  four-hand  crihhage  a  case 
may  OCCIir,  wherein  none  of  the  parties  hold  a 
single  point  in  hand,  and  yet  the  dealer  and 
his  friend,  with  the  assistance  of  knave  turned 
up,  may  make  01  hy  play  in  one  deal,  while 
their  adversaries  only  pet  24;  and  though  these 
particular  games,  as  stated  hereafter,  may  not 
happen  for  many  years,  yet  others  nearly  similar 
may  now  and  then  he  met  with. 

Suppose  A  to  he  50,  and  B,  whose  turn  it  is 
to  deal,  not  having  pained  a  single  point,  gives 
A  one  six,  two  sevens,  a  three,  and  a  four, 
and  to  himself  three  sixes,  a  deuce,  and  a  three, 
he  laving  out  the  deuce  and  three;  A  the  three 
and  four  to  the  crih,  for  which  the  turn-up 
card  proves  another  three.  A  then  plays  a 
sev«n,  It  a  six,  making  13;  then  A  another 
six,  making  19,  and  scores  two  for  a  pair;  It 
a  third  six,  making  25,  and  a  pair  royal,  for 
which  he  scores   (J 

A  not  being  aide  to  come  in,  It  plays  the 
fourth  six,  making  adouhlepair  nival,  with 
2  for  31     14 

A  shews  and  marks  2  for  the  pair  of 
sevens  in  his  hand;  It  shews  and  sets  up  12 
for  his  hand,  and  17  for  crih  29 

Stcond  deal,  A  gi\es  It  three,  four,  and 
five  of  the  same  suit,  with  any  two  tenth 
cards;  and  to  himself  seven,  eight,  nine, 
and  likewise  two  tenth  cards;  each  person 
laying  out  his  two  tenth  cards  for  the  crih. 
and  a  three  again  turned  up.  It  plays  a 
four,  A  an  eight,  making  12,  It  a  three*  15, 
and  scores   2 

A  follows  with  the  nine,  making  2  I,  It 
has  five,  29,  and  the  end  hole   I 

And  scores  also  for  his  hand   13 

Making  in  all  four  more  than  game.,  ho 

In  the  other  case  A  and  It  play  against 
0  and  I).  A  deals  to  every  one  a  three, 
four,  six,  seven,  and  any  tenth  card, 
which  last  mentioned  each,  to  play  ju- 
diciously, should  put  out  for  the  crib; 
then  suppose  a  knave  turned  up,  for 
which  A  and  It  score    2 

V  begins  with  a  four. 

It  pairs  the  same  and  sets  up   2 

])  makes  a  pair-royal  6 

A  a  double  pair-loyal   12 

('  then  follows  with  a  three. 

It  pairs  that  also   2 

I)  makes  another  pair-royal  fi 

A  the  double  ditto,  and  end  hole   13 

< '  goes  on  with  a  seven,  which 

Jt  likewise  pairs   2 

J)  plays  the  third  seven   0 

A  the  fourth  seven,  and  end  hole  again  13 
I'  now  plays  his  six. 

It  pairs  it   2 

J)  makes  the  pair-royal  again  0 

A  the  double  ditto,  and  end  hole. . . .  13 
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Odds  of  the  game. 
The  chances  of  points  in  a  hand  are  calcu- 
lated at  more  than  4,  and  under  5;  and  those 
to  be  gained  in  play  are  reckoned  2  to  the 
dealer,  and  I  to  the  adversary,  making  in  all 
about  6  on  the  average,  throughout  the  game; 
and  the  prohahilitv  of  those  in  the  crib  are  esti- 
mated at  5;  so  that  each  player  ought  to  make 
10  in  two  deals,  and  onward"  in  the  same  pro- 
portion to  the  end  of  the  game;  by  which  it 
appears  that  the  first  dealer  has  rather  the  ad- 
vantage, supposing  the  cards  to  run  equal,  and 
the  players  likewise  equally  matched  in  skill. 
Ity  attending  to  the  above  calculation  any 
player  mav  judge  whether  he  he  at  home  or  not, 
and  thereby  plav  his  game  accordingly,  either 
hy  making  a  push  when  he  is  behind  and  holds 
pood  cants,  or  by  endeavouring  to  baulk  the 
opponent  when  his  hand  proves  indifferent. 

In  favour  of  the  dealer. 
Each  party  being  j  5|lolMgoingupfi8  6to4 

at  10  holes  each  12—11 

15  each   / —  • 

20  each   0—  4 

23  each  11—10 

30  each  9—  h 

35  each   7 —  6 

40  each  10—  9 

45  each  12—  8 

50  each   5—  2 

55  each  21 — 20 

00  each  2—  I 

Whenut^ff  a,er|  3  and  his  opponent  4  5-  4 

In  all  situations  of  the  game,  till  within 
15  of  the  end,  when  the  dealer  is  5 
points  a  head   3 —  1 

ltut  when  between  15  of  the  end  8 —  I 

And  if  the  dealer  wants  6,  and  the  ad- 
versary 11  10 —  I 

Should  "the  dealer  be  10  a  bead,  it 

is  I  or   5 —  1 

And  near  the  end  of  the  game,  10  or. .  12—  I 

When  the  dealer  wants  16  and  the  an- 
tagonist II  21—20 

Against  the  dealer. 

Both  players  being  1  .fi  ^  ^       ^  j 
eien  at  I 

57   7-4 

5b  3-2 

If  the  dealer  want  20  and  his  oppo- 
nent 17  • 5—4 

When  the  dealer  is  5  points  behind, 

Iuevious  to  turning  the  top  of  the 
joard  6 —  5 

When  he  is  31,  and  the  antagonist  30  6 —  4 
When  30,  and  the  adversary  41   7 —  4 

Even  bi  tting. 
When  at  59  holes  each  player. 
In  all  points  of  the  game,  til)  within  20  of  the 

end,  if  the  non-dealer  is  3  a  head. 
The  dealer  wanting  14,  and  his  antapouist  9 
Ditto  II,  ditto  7 

Th  ree or  fou r-hand eribbage  differs  only  from 
the  preceding,  as  the  parties  put  out  but  one 
card  each  to  the  crib,  and  when  31, 
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can  be,  have  been  made,  then  the  next  eldest 
hand  leads,  and  the  players  go  on  again,  in  ro- 
tation, with  any  remaining  cards,  till  all  are 
played  out,  before  they  proceed  to  shew.  For 
three-hand  cribbage  triangular  hoards  are  nsed. 

A  sort  of  three-hand  cribbage  is  sometimes 
played  wherein  one  person  sits  out,  not  each 
game,  but  each  deal  in  rotation.  In  this  the 
first  dealer  generally  wins. 

Six  card  cribbage  varies  from  that  played 
with  five,  as  the  plavers  (always  only  two) 
commence  on  an  equality,  without  scoring  any 
points  for  last,  retain  four  cards  in  hand,  and 
all  the  cards  are  to  be  played  out,  as  in  three 
and  four-hand  cribbage  with  five  cards.  At 
this  game  it  is  of  advantage  to  the  hist  player 
to  keep  as  close  cards  as  possible,  in  hopes  of 
coming  in  for  la,  a  sequence,  or  pair,  besides 
the  end  hole  or  31.  The  first  dealer  is  reckoned 
to  have  some  trifling  ad  vantage,  and  each  player 
may,  on  the  average,  expect  to  make  25  points 
in  every  two  deals.  The  first  non-dealer  is 
considered  to  have  a  preference,  when  he  gains 
10  or  more  the  first-hand,  and  the  dealer  not 
making  more  than  his  average  number. 

Eight-card  cribbage  is  sometimes  played  ; 
but  very  seldom. 

These  games  of  three  and  four-hand  crib- 
bage,  and  those  of  six  or  eight  cards,  are  easier 
than  i  li.it  of  five  cards  by  two  persons,  and  con- 
sequently arc  not  near  so  much  in  vogue  with 
professed  gamesters. 

Some  ingenious  people  in  London  invented 
a  game  of  chance  tliey  styb'd  playing  at  crib- 
bage by  hackney  coaches;  that  is,  two  persons 
seating  themselves  at  a  window  in  some  great 
thoroughfare  street,  one  would  taUe  all  the 
coaches  from  the  right,  the  other  from  the  left : 
the  figures  on  the  doors  of  the  carriages  were 
reckoned  as  cards  in  shew,  and  every  man  or 
boy  that  happened  to  sit,  stand,  or  hold  at  the 
hack  of  any  of  them,  was  called  a  Noddy,  and 
1  scored  for  each. 

CRl'OBLE.  s.  (cribrttm,  Latin.)  A  corn 
sieve. 

CKIBRARIA.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
class  cryntogamia,  order  fungi.  Case  furnished 
with  a  double  membrane;  the  outer  thin  and 
fngacious,  the  inner  reticulate ;  seeds  without 
filaments,  ejected  through  the  foramens. 

CIUBRA'TION.  9.  (cribro,  Latin.)  The 
act  of  sifting,  or  separating  by  a  sieve. 

CRIBRIFORM  HON  R.  (cribri/ormi* ; 
from  eribruitt,  a  sieve,  and  forma*  likeness; 
because  it  is  perforated  like  a  sieve.)  The  eth- 
moid bone  is  so  railed.   See  Ethmoid  bonk. 

CRICELAS1A,  formed  of  *pi«8f,  ring,  and 
»x«t/r*»,  I  drive,  among  the  Oreeks  the  exercise 
of  rolling  the  circle  or  trochus.  It  seems  to 
have  differed  but  little  from  the  present  boyish 
exercise  of  driving  a  hoop :  but  was  said  to 
render  the  limbs  pliable,  and  strengthen  weak 
nerves. 

CRICHTON  (James),  a  celebrated  Scotch- 
man of  the  16th  century,  of  whom  so  many 
wonderful  things  are  recorded  as  to  hare  pro- 
cared  him  the  name  of  "  the  admirable  Cnch- 
ton."  He  was  born,  about  156U,  in  the  county 
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of  Perth,  and  by  his  mother's  side  was  descend- 
ed from  the  ancient  Scottish  kings.  He  was 
educated  at  St.  Andrew's,  and  it  is  said  that  by 
the  time  he  was  20  he  had  gone  through  the 
whole  circle  of  sciences,  lie  was  besides  an 
accomplished  gentleman.  He  then  went  on 
his  travels,  ami  at  Paris  he  challenged  all  the 
learned  men  to  dispute  with  him  in  any  art  or 
science,  and  i  n  any  language  aucient  or  modern . 
They  say  he  managed  this  disputation  with 
great  success  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  six 
at  night, in  consequence  of  which  the  professors 
presented  him  with  a  diamond  ring  and  a  purse 
of  gold.  The  next  day  he  went  to  a  tilting  . 
match,  and  in  presence  of  the  court  carried  the 

Eriae  fifteen  times  successively.  From  thence 
e  went  to  Rome,  where  he  disputed  in  the 
presence  of  the  pope  and  the  cardinals,  but 
Boccalini  seemed  to  treat  him  with  contempt, 
and  intimates  that  he  left  Rome  in  disgust.  He 
then  went  to  Venice,  where  he  was  well  enter- 
tained by  Aldus  Manutius,  ami  other  learned 
men.  He  held  several  disputations  in  thai  city ; 
and  obtained  an  entire  victory  over  the  follow- 
ers of  Aristotle.  We  next  find  him  at  Mantua, 
where  he  slew  a  formidable  gladiator,  who  was 
become  odious  from  the  number  of  persons 
whom  he  hid  killed  in  combats.  Here  also 
he  composed  a  comedy,  and  performed  in  it 
himself.  The  duke  of  Mantua  was  so  pleased 
with  him  that  he  appointed  him  preceptor  to 
his  son,  who  was  a  very  licentious  prince. 
This  appointment,  however,  proved  fatal  to 
him;  for  one  night  as  he  was  going  through 
the  streets  in  carnival  time,  he  was  attacked  hy 
six  men  in  masks.  He  beat  them  off,  and  dis- 
armed their  leader,  who  proved  to  he  his  pupil. 
Crichton  presented  him  his  own  sword,  on 
which  the  wretch  instantly  plunged  it  into  his 
heart.  Such  is  the  storv  told  by  bis  hiographci  s 
one  after  another;  although  it  appears  too  ex- 
travagant to  obtain  complete  asseut.  His  death 
is  placed  by  some  in  the  32d,  by  others  in  the 
22d  year  of  his  age  (Watkin*). 

CRICK.  #.  (from  cricco,  Ital.)  I.  The  noise 
of  a  door.  2.  (from  cnyce,  Saxon,  a  stake  )  A 
painful  stiffness  in  the  neck. 

CRICKET.    In  entomology.    See  Grtl- 

LI'S. 

Cricket.  An  active  or  manly  game  played 
with  bats  and  ball,  peculiar,  or  uearly  so,  to 
our  own  country.  '1  he  derivation  of  the  term 
in  this  sense  is  uncertain.  Dr.  Johnson  de- 
duces it  from  the  Saxon  cpyce,  a  stick,  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  sticks  were  at  first  used 
instead  of  bats;  and  it  is  some  proof  that  the 
term  is  of  Saxon  descent,  since  there  is  no  con- 
tinental tongue  or  dialect  in  which  it  is  to  be 
found  as  descriptive  of  an  exercise  or  pastime. 
We  are  ignorant  of  the  origin  of  this  pastime, 
but  know  that  it  has  been  of  very  long  standing 
in  our  own  country,  and  that  in  former  times 
as  well  as  at  present  the  stake  played  for  was 
often  to  a  considerable  amount. 

The  number  of  the  party  on  each  side  is 
eleven,  who  alternately  take  the  innings,  and 
alternately  the  bowling  and  watching;  and  the 
essence  ol  the  game  consists  on  the  one  side  in 
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an  endeavour  to  knock  down  the  wickets  by 
repeated  throws  of  tin*  ball  from  one  wicket  to 
tin-  other,  or  in  endeavours  to  catch  the  ball 
u  !u  it  struck  hy  the  hatters  who  dclend  the 
w  ickett  against  its  attack  ;  anil  on  tlie  other  by 
striking  the  ball  in  such  a  manner  as  not  toen- 
tlanucr  its  being  caught,  anil  to  sue li  a  distance, 
as  tn  allow  the  hatters  to  run  and  exchange 
wickets  Im  lore  the  hall  is  returned  to  either  of 
the  howlers,  so  that  either  of  the  wickets  may 
he  knocked  nown  while  one  of  the  hatters  is 
absent  from  it  at  more  than  the  distance  of  the 
length  of  his  hat.    Every  inn  from  wicket  to 
wicket  constitutes  a  notch,  and  the  game  is de* 
cided  by  the  greatest  number  of  notches  ob- 
tained by  the  one  party  over  the  other  upon 
two  inning's  of  both.    The  following  are  the 
laws  of  the  frame  as  si  ttlcd  hy  the  cricket-club 
at  the  Artillery  ground  in  1711,  and  since  cor- 
rected hv  the  Mary-le-bonc  club. 

The  ball  must  weigh  nut  less  than  five 
ounces  and  a  half,  ami  not  more  than  live 
OUIlces  and  three  ipiaiters.  At  the  beginning 
ot  each  innings  either  party  may  call  for  a  new 
ball. 

The  hat  must  not  exceed  four  inches  and 
one  quarter  in  the  widest  part. 

Tin-  stumps,  which  are  three,  must  be 
twenty-four  inches  out  of  the  ground;  the  hail 
seven  inches  in  length. 

The  bowling  crease  must  he  in  a  line  with 
the  stumps,  thue  feci  in  length,  with  a  return 
crease. 

The  popping  crease  must  be  three  feet 
ten  inches  from  the  wicket,  and  parallel  to 
it. 

The  wickets  must  he  opposite  to  each  other, 
at  t he  distance  of  twenty-two  yards. 

Tin*  wicket  keener  must  stand  at  a  reason- 
able distance  behind  the  wicket,  and  not  move 
till  the  ball  is  out  of  the  bow  let  's  hand,  nor  by 
anv  noise  incommode  the  striker;  and,  if  his 
hands,  knees,  feet,  or  head,  be  over  or  before 
the  wicket,  though  the  ball  hit  it,  the  player 
shall  not  be  out. 

The  party  which  goes  front  home  has  the 
choice  of  the  innings,  .tud  the  pitching  of  the 
wickets,  which  must  he  pitched  within  thirty 
yards  of  a  renlre  lixed  by  the  adversaries. 

When  the  parties  meet  at  a  third  place,  the 
bou  h  i  s  uiusl  cast  a  piece  of  money  for  the 
pitching  of  the  wickets,  and  the  choice  of 
going  ill. 

.Neither  party,  during  a  match,  without  the 
consent  of  the  other,  can  alter  the  ground  by 
rolling,  watering,  covering,  mowing,  or  beat- 
ing. This  rule,  however,  is  not  meant  to  pre- 
vent the  striker  from  beating  the  ground  oc- 
casionally with  his  bat,  near  where  he  stands, 
during  the  innings,  or  to  prevent  the  bowler 
front  tilling  up  occasional  holes,  watering  his 
ground, or  using  sawdust, ice.  when  the  ground 
is  wet. 

The  bowler  must  not  deliver  the  ball  with 
one  foot  behind  the  howling  crease,  and  with- 
in the  return-crease,  and  howl  I  or  t»  halls  be- 
fore he  changes  wickets,  which  he  is  allowed 
to  do  but  once  in  the  same  innings. 


He  may  order  a  striker,  at  bis  wicket,  to 
stand  on  which  side  of  it  he  pleases. 

The  striker  is  out;  I.  if  the  bail  be  howled 
oil',  or  the  stump  howled  out  ot  the  ground  ;  2. 
if  the  ball,  front  a  stroke  over  or  under  his  hat, 
or  upon  Ilia  hand  (but  not  wrists),  is  held  be- 
fore it  touches  the  groind,  although  it  be  hug- 
ged  to  the  body  of  the  catcher;  3.  if  in  striking, 
or  at  any  other  time  while  the  ball  is  in  play, 
both  his  feet  are  over  the  popping-crease  and 
his  wicket  put  down ;  except  his  bat  he  ground- 
ed within  it;  4.  if  in  striking  the  hall  he  hit 
down  his  wicket;  5.  if  under  pretence  of  run- 
ning a  notch,  or  otherw  ise,  either  of  the  strik- 
ers prevent  a  hall  from  being  caught,  in  w  hich 
last  rase  the  striker  of  the  hall  is  out;  6.  if 
the  ball  be  struck  up,  and  either  wilfully  strike 
it  again;  7  •  if  in  running  a  notch,  the  wicket 
is  struck  down  hy  a  throw,  or  with  a  ball  in 
hand,  before  his  foot,  hand,  or  hat,  is  grounded 
over  the  popping-crease:  hut  if  the  bail  he  off, 
the  stump  n  u  t  he  struck  out  of  the  ground  ; 
•s.  if  the  stt  iker  touch  or  take  up  his  hall  while 
in  play,  unless  at  the  request  of  the  opposite 
party  ;  !>.  if  with  his  foot  or  leg  he  stop  the  ball, 
which  the  bowler,  in  the  opinion  of  the  um- 
pire  at  the  bow  ler's  wicket  shall  have  pitched 
in  a  straight  line  to  the  wicket,  and  would  have 
hit  it. 

If  the  players  have  rrossed  each  other,  be  that 
runs  for  the  wicket  which  is  put  down,  is  out; 
if  they  have  not  crossed,  he  that  has  left  the 
wicket  which  is  put  down,  is  out. 

When  a  ball  is  caught  no  notch  to  be  rec- 
koned. 

When  a  striker  is  run  out,  the  notch  run  for 
is  not  to  he  reckoned. 

When  the  ball  has  been  in  the  bowler's,  or 
w  icket-keeper's  hands,  it  is  considered  as  no 
longer  in  play,  and  the  strikers  need  not  keep 
ui  bin  their  ground  till  the  umpire  has  called 
platfi  but,  it  the  player  go  out  of  bis  ground 
with  an  intent  to  run  before  the  ball  is  deliver- 
ed, the  howler  may  put  him  out. 

If  the  striker  be  hurt,  be  may  retire  from  bis 
wicket,  and  hare  his  innings  at  any  time  in 
that  innings. 

If  a  striker  be  hurt,  some  other  person  may 
he  allowed  to  stand  out  for  him,  hut  not  go  in. 

If  any  person  stop  the  ball  with  his  bat,  the 
hall  is  to  he  considered  as  dead,  and  the  oppo- 
site parly  is  allowed  to  add  live  notches  to  their 
score;  if  any  score  he  run,  the  runners  are  to 
have  five  in  all. 

I  f  t  he  ball  be  struck  up,  thestriker  may  guard 
his  wicket  either  with  Ins  bat  or  bis  hotly. 

In  single  wicket  matches,  if  the  striker 
move  out  of  his  ground  to  strike  the  ball,  he 
shall  be  allowed  no  notch  for  such  stroke. 

Not  out  if  the  striker  hit  the  opposite  wicket, 
ami  his  partner  off  his  guard. 

The  umpires  are  sole  judges  of  fair  and  un- 
fair play,  ami  all  disputes  must  be  determined 
by  them ;  each  at  bis  own  wicket;  but  in  case 
of  a  catch,  which  the  umpire  at  the  wicket  can- 
not see  sufficiently  to  decide  upon,  he  may  ap- 
ply to  the  other  umpire,  whose  opinion  is  con- 
clusive. 
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They  shall  allow  two  minutes  for  each  man 
to  come  in,  and  fifteen  minutes  between 
each  innings;  when  the  umpire  shall  call 
yfayt  the  party  refusing  to  play  shall  lose  the 
match. 

They  are  not  to  order  a  player  out,  unless 
appealed  to  by  their  adversaries. 

But,  if  the  bowler's  foot  be  not  behind  the 
bowling-crease,  and  within  the  return-crease, 
when  he  delivers  the  ball,  they  must,  unasked, 
call  no  bait. 

If  the  striker  run  a  short  notch,  the  umpire 
must  call  no  notch. 

The  umpire  at  the  bowler's  wicket  shall  be 
first  applied  to,  to  decide  on  all  catches. 

The  umpires  are  not  to  be  changed  during 
the  match,  but  by  the  consent  of  both  parties. 

Bets. — If  the  notches  of  one  player  be  laid 
against  another,  the  bets  depend  6n  the  first 
innings,  unless  otherwise  specified. 

If  the  bets  be  made  upon  both  innings,  and 
one  party  beat  the  other  in  one  innings,  the 
notches  in  the  first  innings  shall  determine  the 
bet. 

Bat,  if  the  other  party  go  in  a  second  time, 
then  the  bet  must  be  determined  by  the  num- 
ber on  the  score. 

CRICKHOWELL,  a  town  in  Brecknock- 
shire, with  a  market  on  Thursdays.  Lat.  51. 
49  X.    Lo»  3.  57  W. 

CRICKhADE,  a  borough  in  Wilts,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  being  convicted  of  cor- 
ruption in  1782,  those  electors  who  had  ac- 
cepted bribes  were  disqualified,  and  the  right 
of  voting  in  future  extended  to  the  freeholders 
of  the  hundreds  of  Highworth,  Staple,  Crick- 
lade.  King's  bridge,  and  Malmesbury.  The 
market  here  is  on  Saturdays  :  the  number  of 
inhabitants  in  Highworth,  Cricklade,  and 
Staple,  about  9500.  Cricklade  is  almost  sur- 
rounded by  the  Thames.  Lat.  51.  38  N. 
Lon.  1.  50  W. 

CRICO,  (from  xf<x»f,  a  ring,  whence  ericas 
means  in  Hippocrates  the  cricoid  or  annular 
cartilages  which  form  the  aspcra  arteria);  Crico 
is  hence  a  frequent  first  part  of  compound 
terms  in  anatomy.  Hence 

Crico-aryt.knoideus  lateralis.  A 
muscle  of  the  glottis,  that  opens  the  rima  by 
pulling  the  ligaments  from  each  other. 

Crico-artt.enoidel's  posticus.  A  mus- 
cle of  the  glottis,  that  opens  the  rima  glottidis 
a  little;  and  by  pulling  bark  the  arytenoid 
cartilage,  stretches  the  ligament  so  as  to  make 
it  tense. 

Crico-pharynoeus.    See  Constrictor 

PHARYNOIS  INFERIOR. 

Crico-tbyroidkub.  The  last  of  the  second 
layer  of  muscles  between  the  os  hyoides  and 
trunk,  that  pulls  forwards  and  depresses  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  or  elevates  and  draws  back- 
wards the  cricoid  cartilage. 

CRICOID  CARTILAGES.  (cricoidcHi, 
xfinonln; ;  from  »fi«f,  and  iiJof,  resemblance). 
The  round  ring-like  cartilages  of  the  larynx. 

CRICOS.  Cricus.  (»f«o;.)  The  trachea 
or  windpipe. 

CRI'ER.  $.  (from  cry.)  The  officer  whose 
business  is to  cry  or  make  proclamation  (Dry.). 


C RIM-TARTARS,  a  people  of  Asia,  so 
called  berause  they  originally  came  from 
Crimea.  They  rove"  from  place  to  place  in 
search  of  pastures,  their  houses  being  drawn 
on  carts.  There  are  a  great  number  of  them 
about  Astracan,  to  which  place  they  flock  in 
the  winter-time  ;  but  they  are  not  permitted  to 
enter  the  city :  for  this  reason,  they  erect  huts 
up  and  down  in  the  open  fields.    They  are 

f Generally  of  small  stature,  with  large  faces, 
ittle  eyes,  and  an  olive  complexion. 

('rim  Tartart,  or  Crimea,  called  by  the 
Russians  Kirim  Athusi,  is  the  ancient  Taurica 
Chersouesus ;  it  is  a  peninsula  lying  in  the 
Black  sea,  by  which  it  is  hounded  on  the  W. 
and  S.,  on  the  E.  by  Circassia,  and  on  the  N. 
by  the  Pains  Maeotis,  or  Sea  of  Azoph.  It  is 
situated  between  41  and  46  deg.  of  N.  lat.  and 
between  40  and  44  deg  of  E.  Ion.  The  Chan 
of  the  Crim  Tartars  is  greatly  dependent  on  the 
Turk*,  whom  he  is  obliged  to  furnish  with 
30,000  men  when  required.  The  Tartars  live 
generally  by  robbing.  The  Russians  ravaged 
this  country  in  the  years  1738  and  1739,  nut 
did  not  think  it  worth  keeping.  The  chief 
trade  of  the  Tartars  is  in  slave*  ;  and  in  ex- 
change for  these,  they  receive  rice,  coffee, 
raisins,  dates,  and  clothing. 

Crim,  Cr  em  en  da,  or  So  lat,  was  formerl) 
the  capital  of  the  above  peninsula  :  it  is  seated 
in  a  fertile  plain,  on  the  river  (icinkesu,  24 
miles  N.YV.  of  Kafla. 

CRIME,  a  breach  or  transgression  of  a  law,  - 
or  an  action  contrary  to  the  purport  of  a  law, 
either  natural  or  divine,  civil  or  ecclesiastic ;  to 
which  a  penalty  is  annexed.  The  term  crime 
includes  in  it  the  idea  of  determination  and  de- 
sign formed  to  do  an  injury.  It  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  crimen,  of        judico,  I  judge. 

The  Romans  distinguished  two  kin-Is  of 
crimes;  viz.  private,  which  only  affected  par- 
ticular persons ;  the  prosecution  whereof  was 
not  allowed  by  the  law  to  any  but  those  in- 
terested therein  ;  as  adultery,  ice. :  and  public 
crimes ;  the  prosecution  whereof  wa*  submitted 
to  all  persona,  though  in  no-wise  immediately 
interested.  With  us  crimes  are  distinguished 
into  capital ;  as  treason,  murder,  robberies, 
&c.  and  common,  as  perjuries,  &c.  They  are 
again  divided  into  crimes  cognizable  hy  the 
king's  judges  ;  as  those  above-mentioned  :  and 
such  as  are  only  cognizable  in  the  spiritual 
courts,  as  simple  fornication,  &c. 

The  cognizance  and  admeasurement  of 
crimes  and  punishments  form  in  every  country 
the  code  of  criminal  law;  or,  as  it  is  more 
usually  denominated  in  England,  the  doctrine 
of  the  pleas  of  the  crown:  so  called,  because 
the  king,  in  whom  centres  the  majesty  of  the 
whole  community,  is  supposed  hy  the  law  to 
be  the  person  injured  by  every  infraction  of  the 
public  rights  belonging  to  that  community  ; 
and  is  therefore  in  ail  cases  the  proper  prose- 
cutor for  every  public  offence. 

The  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  jurispru- 
dence, which  teaches  the  nature,  extent,  and 
degrees  of  every  crime,  and  adjusts  to  it  it»  ade- 
quate and  necessary  penalty,  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  every  individual  in  the  state. 

KK2 
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Tor  no  rank  orelevation  hi  life,  no  uprightness 
of  h"  irt,  no  prudence  ur  circumspection  of  con- 
duct, st.txi >•  I  tempt  a  man  to  coiieludc,  that  he 
m;iy  «  "t  at  some  time  or  other  he  deeply in- 
terrsii'il  in  the-e  researches.    The  intimities 
of  titr  lic-t  amtiti^  u»,  the  vires  and  un^overn- 
ahie  pas-tons  of  others,  the  instability  of  all 
hum  hi  ail'iM  s,  ami  tin-  numberless  unforeseen 
event.*  which  the  c>mpass  of  a 'lay  may  bring 
forth,  will  teach"  us  (upon  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion), t hit  f'i  know  with  ]iie<  ;moii  whit  the 
law*  of  our  country  have  forbidden,  ami  the 
deplorable  consequences  to  which  a  wilful  dis- 
ohedict.ee  may  expose  us,  is  a  matter  of  uni- 
veral  concern. 

Although  in  various  instances  we  may  glory 
in  the  wisdom  of  our  l.iw.s,  we  shall  ti:nl  it 
somewhat  ddti'tilt  to  justify  the  frequency  of 
capital  punishment  indicted  (perhaps  iueon* 
siileiatelv  )  by  tin*  multitude  of  successive  inde- 
pendent statutes,  upon  crimes  very  dill'erent  in 
their  natures,     it  is  a  melancholy  truth,  that 
among  the  variety  of  actions  which  men  are 
daily  liable  to  commit,  no  less  tliaii  l»»0  have 
been  declared  hv  act  of  parliament  to  he  felonies 
without  benefit  of  <  h  r^y  ;  or,  in  other  Words, 
to  he  worthy  of  instant  death.    So  dreadful  a 
list,  instead  of  diminishing,  increases  the  num- 
ber of  olmndcrs.    The  injured,  th rough  coin- 
passion,  will  often  forbear  to  prosecute;  juries, 
ih run i>li  compassion,   will  sometimes  forget 
their  oaths,  and  either  acquit  the  guilty  or 
mitigate  the  nature  of  the  offence  ;  and  judges, 
through  compassion,  will  respite  one  half  of 
the  convicts  ami  recommend  them  to  the  royal 
mercy.    Among  so  many  chances  of  escaping, 
the  needy  and  hardened  offender  overlooks  the 
multitude  that  suiter:  he  boldly  engages  in 
some  desperate  attempt  to  relieve  his  uauls  or 
supply  his  vices;  and  if,  unexpectedly,  the 
hand  of  justice  overtakes  him,  he  deems  him- 
self peculiarly  unfortunate  in  falling  at  last  a 
sacrifice  to  those  laws  which  long  impunity 
has  taught  him  to  contemn. 

In  distinguishing  between  words  often  es- 
teemed synonymous,  we  mav  remark  that  ac- 
tiotis  contrary  to  the  precepts  til  religion  arc 
called  sins  ;  actions  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  morals  arc  called  vircft;  ami  actions  contrary 
to  the  law?  of  the  state  are  called  crimes.  Con- 
sistently with  this  (Unbolt  says,  *'  a  «"»,  a  rfee, 
a  r/imc,  are  the  objects  of  theology,  ethics, 
ami  jurisprudence." 

C'lil'MKH  U  a.  (from  crime  and /«//.) 
Wicked:  criminal  (Shakspcare). 

C  It  I'M  ELIvSS.  a.  (from  crime.)  Innocent ; 
free  from  crime  (Shakspcare)* 

L'KI'MIXAL.  a.  (from  crime.)  I.  Faulty  ; 
contrary  to  right?  contrary  to  duty;  contrary 
to  law  (Spenser).  2.  Ctuilty;  tainted  with 
crime  (tiogcrs).  3.  Not  civil;  as,  a  criminal 
prosecution. 

Cki'minal.  s.  (from  crime.)  I.  A  man 
accused  (Dryden).  2.  A  man  guilty  of  a  crime 
(liaton). 

CRI'MIXALLY.  ad.  (from  criminal.)  Not 
innocently;  wickedly;  guiltily  (Roger*). 

nil'AUNAIiNKS.S.  s.  (from  criminal.) 
(iuillincss;  uaut  of  innocence. 


C  It  I 

C  K I M I X  A'TIOX.  *.  (criminatta,  Latin.) 

The  act  of  accusing ;  accusation ;  arraignment. 
CKI'MIXATOIIY.  a.  (from  crimina.  Lat.) 

Relatinir  to  accusation  ;  accusing;  censorious.) 

CRIMINOUS,  a.  (criminotut,  Lstiu.) 
Wicked  ;  iniquitous;  enormously  guilty  (Z/o»*- 

ih'jH'/). 

<  Kl'MIXOCSLY.  ad.  Euorroously;  very 

Wickedly  (Hatnm>»ud). 

l  ltl'MJXOL'SXESS.  .<.(from  rn'miaoM.) 
Wiekedness  :  guilt ;  crime  (A*.  Charles). 

CRI'MOSl  X  a.  (rrimosiuo,  I  tal.)  A  species 
of  re  I  colour  tinned  with  blue  (Spenser). 

CHIAJ  P.  a.  (from  crumble,  or  crim'Ac.)  1. 
Friable;  brittle;  easily  crumbled  (Philips). 
2.  Not  consistent;  uot  forcible;  a  low  cant 
word  (.  IrLnthnvt). 

To  CRt'.Ml'LE.  v.a.  (from  crumple.)  To 
contract  ;  to  corrugate  (Wiseman). 

rill'.dSHX.  .v.  (,-Amo$in>>%  Italiin.)  1. 
Red,  somewhat  darkened  with  blue  (Uot/le). 
2.  Ked  in  gem-rd  (Shakspcare). 

i  bimmin,  is  one  of  the  seven  red  colours  of 
the  Dyers.    See  Dyeixo. 

Chi  it  so.v  on  ass  vetch.     See  Latkt- 

RfS. 

To  Cki'msox.  e.  a.  (from  the  noun.)  To 
die  with  crimson  (Shakspeare). 

ClU'XCL'M.  jr.  (a  cant  word.)  A  cramp  } 
a  contraction  ;  whiuisey  (Hudihras). 

Tu  CRIXtiK.  v.  a.  "(from  kriechen,  (5erm.) 
T»>  draw  together ;  to  contract  (Shakspeare). 

To  Crixuk,  v.  u.  To  bow;  to  pay  court; 
to  fawn  ;  to  Hatter  (Arbuthnot). 

Ckixce.  «.  (from  the  verb.)  Bow  ;  servile 
civility  ( Philips). 

CltlXI'UEUOl'S.  a.  (criniger,  Latin.) 
Hairy  ;  overgrown  with  hair. 

CRINIS.  (crinis.)  The  hair  on  the  back  of 
the  head.    See  Ca  hi  LLCS. 

CRINITE.  (criniss  hair.)  In  botany. 
Crimtum.  Hairy  :  diminutive  crenulate  (ere- 
uu latum).  This  term  is  also  applied  to  the 
nectary  in  narcissus  poeticus. 

To  Cltl'XKLE.  v.  it.  (crinckelea.  Duty.) 
To  go  in  and  out;  to  run  in  flexures  (King). 

To  Ott'xKLE.  v.a.  To  mould  into  inequa- 
lities. 

Cri'xkls.  (from  the  verb.)  A  wrinkle) 
a  sinuosity. 

CRI  NO  I)  FX  DRUM.  In  botany,  a  g*no* 
of  the  class  tnonadelphia,  order  octandria. 
Calyx'.css;  coral  six-petalled,  campanulate; 
style  one;  capsule  one-celled,  three-seeded, 
triangular,  burstingelastically  at  top.  A  native 
of  Chili;  an  ever-green  branching  tree,  with 
leaves  opposite,  lanceolate,  pointed,  toothed, 
veined ;  flowers  axillary,  solitary,  erect. 

C  111  NONES,  (crinonest  from  crinis  i\<e 
hair).  Comedones.  Collections  of  a  sebaceoos 
fluid  in  the  cutaneous  follicles  upon  the  face 
and  breast,  which  appear  like  black  spots,  and 
when  pressed  out,  look  like  small  worms,  or, 
us  they  are  commonly  called,  maggots. 

CKI'NOSE.  a.  (from  crinis,  Latin.)  H..ir\. 

CTUNO'SITY.  *.  (from  crinoi)  Hairi- 
ness. 

CRINL'M.  In  botany,  a  geuus  of  tfcc 
class  hexandrta,  order  mouogyiua.    ton]  sjt- 
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pcrior,  funnel-form,  half  six-cleft,  with  a  fili-  to  find  fault  (Shak spear e).   4.  (from  crisis.) 

form  tube,  and  spreading  recurved  border ;  the  Comprising  the  time  at  Which  a  great  event  is 

segments  subulate  and  channelled  ;  filaments  determined    (Brotcn).     5.   Decisive-  nice 

imerted  in  the  throat  of  the  tube,  distinct.  (Swift). 

Fire  species:  chiefly  of  Asia,  or  South  Amc-  Critical  days.  Many  physicians  have 
riea.  Elegant  green-house  plants,  with  an  been  of  opinion,  that  the*  is  something  in  the 
odoriferous  smell,  about  two  or  three  feet  high,  nature  of  fevers  which  generally  determines 
with  large  umbellate  clusters  of  monopetalous  them  to  he  of  a  certain  duration;  and,  there- 
flowers,  fnnnel-shaned,  and  blue,  white,  or  fore,  that  their  terminations,  w  hether  salutary 
striped.    They  are  best  propagated  by  offsets,  or  fatal,  happen  at  certain  periods  of  the  dis. 

£ii  XXV'        .  .  M*r'  r*t]wr  l,,an  at  others.    These  periods, 

CRIOCkRIS 

entomology, 

and 

A  lame  man  ( Dryden)  third,  fifth,  seventh,  ninth,  eleventh,  four- 

Jo  Cri'fplk.  v.  a.  (from  the  noun.)    To    teenth,  seventeenth,  and  twentieth. 

,am/A;.  JSJ? Jaht       (•f*dfl*on)-  .  1 »  modern  davs,  and  especial  I  v  in  the  west- 

CRI'PPLLNESS.  *.  (from  cripple.)  Lame-    em  and  northern  parts  of  Europe,  these  perio- 

.    ..  _  ,  .   x     Jjcal  changes  do  not  orcnr  with  the  rejrnlaritv 

CKIMS.(ertm,  V"rif  ;from^»vof,  to  judge),  observable  in  the  age  of  Hippocrates  :  but  even 
The  sudden  change  of  symptoms  in  acute  fe-  among  ourselves  the  precise  alterations  that 
brile  diseases,  indicating  recovery  or  death.       take  place  in  agues  of  almost  every  type,  and 

Crisis,  denotes  also  the  point  of  time  at  the  frequent  recurrence  of  evening paroxvsms 
which  any  affair  comes  to  the  height.  of  fever,  can  easily  induce  us  to  believe  tha't  the 

CRISP,  a.  (crispus,  Latin.)     I.  Curled    statements  of  the  Coan  prognosticator  were  per- 
(Bacon).  2.  Indented ;  winding (Shakspea re),    fcetl  v  true  in  his  own  day. 
3.  Brittle  ;  friable  (Bacon).  CRITICALLY,  ad.  (from  critical)  I.  In 

Jo  CRi8i\  v.  a.  (crispo,  Latin.)    I.  To  a  critical  maimer;  exactly  (IFoodieurd).  2. 
curl ;  to  contract  into  knots  (Sharp).    2.  To    At  the  exact  point  of  time, 
twist  (Milton).    3.  To  indent ;  to  ruu  in  and       CRITICA LN  ESS. (from  critical.)  Ex- 
out  (Mtlton).  actm  ss  ■  accuracy  ;  nicety. 

Crisp  leaf.    In  botany,  a  curled  leaf.  To  CRITICISE,  v.  n.  (from  critic  )  I. 

CRISPATION.  s.  (from  crisp.)  1.  The  To  plav  the  critic  ;  to  judge  (I hydra)  2 

act  of  curling.    2.  The  state  of  being  curled  To  animadvert  upon  as  faulty  (Locke). 
(Bacon).  To  Cri'ticmk.  v.  a.  To  "censure;  to  pass 

CRI'SPIMi-PIN.  s.  (from  crisp.)  A  curl-  judgment  upon  (Addison). 
ing-iron  (Isaiah).  CRITICISM,    s.   (from  critic).     I.  A 

CRI'SPaESS.  *.  (from  crtsp.)  Cnrledness.  standard  of  judging  well  (Dryden).     2.  Re- 

CRl'SPY.  a.  (from  crisp.)  Curled  (Shaks.).  mark;  animadversion;   critical  observations 

CRISTA  OALLI.     An  eminence  of  the  (slddison). 
ethmoid  bone,  so  called  from  its  resemblance       Cbiticism.  *.  (Gr.  ^w,  to  judge.)     l.  The 

to  a  cock's  comb.  act  of  judging.    «J.  A  particular  decisi  n  or  act  of 

CRITE'RIOX.  *.    (xr,  T'jftoy.)  A  mark  by  joying.    3.  The  art  of  judging  correctly  on  works 

wbjch  any  thing  is  judged  of,  with  regard  to  of  Renius.   The  term  is  so  general,  that  all  arts 

it»  goodness  or  badness  (South.)  *nd  *ciences,  nay,  all  objects  of  perception,  may 

CRT!  II  MUM.     Camphire.     A  genus  of  J*  considered  as  within  its   sphere.    Hence  it  is 

the  class  pentandria,  order  diifynia.  Fruit  rm]uenlly  hnuted  by  some  qualifying  addition ; 
oval,  compressed,  striate:  flowers  uniform;  ?s   V1'™*  I*ilo«rphictl;   historical  moral, 

calyx  entire.  Two  species ;  the  one,  c.  mari-  EKLSSft  pmm**,  conjectural,  mu. 
rin.nm,  common  to  the  sea-cliffs  of  our  own       -r^  editors  were  indebted  t0  a  lit       f.   A  of 

country;  the  other,  c.  lat.folium,  a  Tcnenlfe  considerable  erudition,  of  refined  taste,  and  of  very 

P  Jatt  ru-         ,  ^    i     v  |  .]•  «  "tensive  acquirements,  the   Lte  D.  Puiker,  esq. 

CKI  III.  J,    (kjitixs;.)    I.  i\  man  ■Killed  barnster-at-law,  for  the  following  disquisition  on  the 

In  tlie  art  of  judging  of  literature  (Locke).  2.  subject  of  this  article. 

An  examiner  ;  a  iudge  (Pope).  3.  A  snarler  ;       The  faculty  of  mind  chiefly  exercised  in  criti- 

a  carper ;  a  caviller  (It'atts).    4.  A  censurer ;  cism   will   vary    according    to    its    subject,  and 

a  noan  apt  to  find  fault  (Stcijt).  according  to  the  purpose  tor  which  it  is  employed^ 

Cri'tic.  a.  Critical;  relating  to  criticism  whether  of  determining  truth,  utility,  or  beauty. 

(Pope).  *hc  >ction   therefore  of  memory,   or   reason,  or 

Cri'tic    ».  I.  A  critical  examination;  tMtc'   "3        peculiarly  required    in  particular 

critical  remarks;  animadversions  (Jddnon).  "sc'*    T1,c,  su!'cc,$  2nd  ^,1,.rP04C,  of.  chimin, 

3.  Science  of  criticism  (Uck*).     K  '    ^^j^TSS^Sf^r  * 

V„  t'm, .    „  #!.«  \     rt»      enccs,  have   this  point  of  agreement,    that  tht-v 

i  V     T    •. (-    /  y      ,In,)  ta  '»  pwpertiei  extrusive 

play  the  cntic  ;  to  criticise  (I  em  pie).  knowledge,  sound    iud-mcnt,    and   lethud  sensi- 

CRITICAL.  a.  (from  critic.)    1.  Exact;  tilitv 


ly  judicious;  accurate  (Stitlingfleet).  2.  But  although  criticism  may  be  regarded  as  ex 
Relating  to  criticism.    3.  Captious ;  inclined   tending  to  every  science    and   every  object  u 
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nature;  though  it  may  involve  an  examination  of 
ihif  merits  ol  a  michinc,  at.  well  as  of  the  theorem 
on  whii.li  it  is  founded,  nr  of  the  drawing  by 
which  it  is  represented,  and  may  as  jus'ly  .  to 
the  moral  rectitude  of  a  proposition,  or  an  act,  as 
to  the  propriety  of  the  style  in  which  it  is  de- 
scribed ;  yet  lite  custsmary  use  of  the  term  con- 
fines it  to  the  estimation  rf  performances  in  ihe 
various  bran- des  ot  the  polite  ami  fine  arts.  These 
brum  he*  aic  mi  neatly  connected,  that  many  of 
the  general  prim  p  es  of  criticism  are  precisely  the 
same  in  all.  The  object  of  .such  perlormances  is 
to  instruct,  or  to  p!<  av ;  tin.-  art  of  judging  on  their 
suitableness  to  th< sc  objects  resolves  itself  into  two 
parts.  The  <  n  •,  re- peeling  truih,  and  the  method 
of  communicating  it,  h.:s  been  denominated,  not 
very  properly.  Historical  Cri.icism,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered uixli'i  the  distinctions  oi  historical,  explana- 
tory, <  nrr.  i  .ive,  anil  scientttic.  The  other,  ies peel- 
ing beauty,  together  with  the  methods  by  which  that 
beauty  is  to  be  conferred  on  a  work  of  genius,  and 
the  principles  in  human  nature  on  which  that  plea- 
sure drpe:.d-»,  has  been  called,  with  little  more  fe- 
licity, Philosophical  Criticism.  These  two  apply 
to  works  of  atl  as  well  as  of  literature,  though  the 
following  rtmaiks  will  icfcr  chiefly  to  Literary 
Criticism. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  in  this  general 
sense,  especially  as  far  as  the  latter  clause  «.f  the 
dcfini.ion  is  cm  term  d,  we  are  mu.h  indebted  to 
the  ai.cierits  for  the  principles  of  philosophical 
criticism.  The  learned  Mr.  Harris  has  strenuously 
asserted  U:e  claim  of  his  favouiite  classics  to  the 
honoir  of  flooding  this  science;  lie  maintains 
that  it  Wjs  ledueed  into  a  regular  .nystem  by 
Aitstot'.e,  with  the  help  of  the  instructions  he  had 
received  from  his  n  aster  l'lato,  in  whose  writings 
.Mr  II.  supposes  that  ii  any  s>  altered  clem- lit  are 
to  be  found.  Hut  according  to  the  explanation  of 
this  ingenious  writer  himself,  the  criticism  of 
Aristotle  consisted  of  a  "deep  and  philosophii.il 
se.nch  into  the  primary  laws  an  I  eh  ments  of  good 
writntg,  as  f.ir  as  they  could  be  toller  ted  fiotn  the 
most  »|  p:o\ ed  pt  rtorinantes."  (Plnlolog.  Inquiries.) 
it  was  not  founded,  tin  teloie,  on  an  analysis  of  tin* 
human  mind  and  a  developemi  i.t  of  its  laws  of 
operation,  but  on  the  dic  tates  of  l.is  own  aecuiate 
taste  of  the  practice  of  the  best  writers.  He  may 
consequently  be  esteemed  wiili  justice  the  father 
ot  criticism,  but  not  of  the  philosophy  of  criticism; 
he  discovered  the  rules,  but  not  the  iheory  of  the 
rules.  In  this  higher  sense,  there  are  scarcely  «ny 
traces  of  ph.losopliic.il  criticism  among  ancient 
authors,  except  a  few  admirable  though  uncon- 
nected observations  in  Longinus.  Tlie  science, 
therefore,  can  scatccly  be  considered  as  existing, 
ceitamly  not  as  existing  in  a  regular  and  recog- 
nized form,  t  il  the  <  iilv  pa:t  of  the  last  century; 
during  the  progress  of  which,  it  has  been  very  ex- 
tensively and  ably  imotigated  by  the  labours  of 
the  Scottish  literati,  particularly  Ilutcheswi,  Hume, 
Gerard,  and  alo\e  all,  loid  Kaim*-s,  whose  cele- 
brated work,  hl  nteim  of  (  ntic:M,i,  ;r  -e.  ied 
the  first  attempt  toward  a  collection  and  annul- 
ment of  its  principles.  Jsnne  the1  publication  of 
that  ingenious  though  not  unexceptionable  per- 
formance, the  study  has  been  greatly  impiovcd  by 
the  writings  of  Burke.  Campbell,  lllair,  Beat  tie. 
and  Alison;  the  iiUluence  of  whose  works  is  very 
perceptible  in  the  liberal  tone  and  just  notions 
which  have  been  observable  during  the  last  half 
century  in  critical  disquisitions.  Many  of  Johnson's 
criticisms  are  practical  exampl.s  of  this  science; 
and  it  is  but  justice  to  add  the  name  ct  Mr.  R.  P. 


Knight  as  an  ingenious  and  learned  theorist.  This 
science  his  not  been  very  diligently  studied  on  lite 
conlinent ;  but  from  its  close  connexion  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  mind,  it  bas  been  occasionally 
illustrated  by  the  remarks  of  Kant,  Hel»etius, 
D'Alembert,  Rousseau,  and  other  speculatists  both 
of  France  and  Germany. 

it  has  been  observed  that  the  rules  of  criticism 
were  discovered  and  promulgated  many  centuries 
belore  the  basis  of  those  rules  was  investigated. 
Philosophical  criticism,  in  this  sense  of  the  term, 
as  a  systt  m  of  the  laws  of  good  writing  and  speak* 
ing,  owes  its  origin  to  the  labours  of  Arislotle  It 
is  impossible  to  p^ss  by  the  name  of  this  profound 
and  universal  scholar,  without  acknowledging  tbe 
grandeur  of  that  genius  which  could  maintain  un- 
disputed authority  over  the  literary  world  for 
twenty  centuries,  which  could  procure  for  its 
decisions  a  respect  only  due  to  inspiration,  and 
preserve  to  its  possessor  a  reverence  little  short  of 
idolatry.  And  though  we  rejoice  in  that  unshackled 
freedom  of  intellect,  which  at  present  disclaims  all 
submission  in  matters  of  thought  to  human  legis- 
lators, and  which  has  presumed  to  discover  ble- 
mishes even  in  ihe  laws  of  the  Stagyrite  himself, 
we  cannot  but  observe  how  few  are  the  accessions 
which  his  s% steins,  on  some  subjects  at  least,  hare 
received  from  the  assiduity  of  his  successors  and 
the  progress  of  the  human  mind.  Tbe  refined 
and  subtle  speculations  of  the  last  century  have 
rather  elucidated  the  justness  of  the  old  principles 
than  discovered  new  ones;  ard  the  far  greater 
portion  of  principles  inculcated  by  the  disciples  of 
Aristotle  are  involved,  more  or  less  palpably,  in 
the  instructions  of  their  master.  The  chief  among 
the  Greek  writers,  on  the  subject  of  criticism,  are, 
Tiieophras.urf,  whose  works  are  lost,  Demetrius  Pfca- 
lereus,  Dionysius  Halicarnasscnsis,  Longiuus,  and 
Hermogenes ;  among  the  Latins,  Cicero,  Horace, 
and,  pte-eminently,  Quinlilian.  Among  those  who 
have  most  diligently  prosecuted  the  study  since 
the  revival  ef  Utters  are,  Vida,  the  elder  Scahger, 
Rapirr,  1  Sou!  ours,  Bossu,  Fouteoelle,  Du  Bos, 
Rolliu,  Marmontel,  La  Harpe,  Dryden,  Roscom- 
n, on,  Buckingham,  Shaftesbury,  Pope,  Addison, 
Harris,  Speiice,  Johnson,  Jos.  Warton,  and  many 
others  whom  it  would  be  quite  superfluous  to 
name 

As  the  maxims  of  literary  excellence  were  esta- 
blished long  before  the  philosophy  of  those 
maxims  was  explored,  so  the  excellence  itself  was 
attained  long  before  the  maxims  were  invented. 
It  was  from  the  practice  of  eminent  writers  that  the 
early  critics  deduced  those  rules  which  modern 
philosophers  have  established  on  the  constitution 
of  human  nature.  It  is  the  privilege  of  supreme 
genius  tu  discover,  by  a  kind  of  intuition  or  con- 
sciousness, what  is  fit  and  what  is  fair  in  works  of 
fancy.  Such  writers  as  Hon  er  and  Shtkspeare, 
deficient  as  they  may  be  iu  that  nicety  of  taste, 
win ih  can  only  be  acquired  by  an  assiduous  culti- 
vation of  the  mind,  discover  instinctively  the 
grind  features  of  truth,  and  the  hoe  proportions  cf 
beauty.  And  amorg  the  multitude  of  readers, 
there  is  a  considerable  number  whose  accurate 
judgment  and  keen  sensibility  can  well  dispense 
with  the  aid  of  lectutes,  on  tbe  principles  of  cri- 
ticism. The  truest  decisions  are  often  formed 
by  those  who  have  studied  neither  metaphysics 
nor  rhetoric,  and  who  are  totally  unable  to  state 
the  reason  of  those  decisions  or  evince  their 
truth.  This  is  not  surprising.  There  are  ex- 
cellencies and  defects  so  extremely  palpable,  that 
a  mind  of  very  moderate  endowments,  and  rerj 
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scanty  cultivation,  will  observe  them  as  readily  as 
tee  eye  of  a  child  discovert  resemblance  in  a  por- 
trait, or  its  ear  detects  harshness  in  a  discord. 
While  there  is  a  gradation  of  excellences  and  de- 
fects less  and  less  obvious,  there  is  alio  a  gradation 
of  intellectual  powers  more  and  more  refined.  It 
ia  quite  conceivable,  therefore,  that  a  mind  may  be 
so  fine  in  its  original  structure,  as,  in  any  but  the 
nicest  discriminations,  to  form  true  estimates, 
though  it  have  received  but  little  artificial  refine- 
ment from  instruction  ;  M  the  prodigality  of  heaven" 
may  have  exempted  it  from  the  common  neces- 
sity of  laboriously  employing  its  powers  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  them.  At  the  same  time, 
it  must  be  urged  in  favour  of  critical  studies,  that 
the  majority  of  minds  will  not  possess  this  superior 
quality,  which  requires  no  aid  from  cultivation; 
and  that  there  will  be  cases  requiring  the  highest 
mental  refinement,  in  which  the  noblest  natural 
powers  may  prove  inadequate,  for  want  of  those 
rules  which  have  been  framed  by  the  skill  of  profi. 
dents,  ard  of  that  curious  niceness,  that  consum- 
mate delicacy  of  perception,  which  can  only  be  ac- 
quired by  habitual  exercise. 

There  is  one  strong  distinction  between  Genius 
which  produces  literary  excellence,  and  Taste 
which  perceives  it;  inasmuch  as  the  latter  often 
exists  unaccompanied  with  the  power  of  invention, 
the  former,  never.  If,  therefore,  a  knowledge  of 
the  critical  laws  of  excellence  be  not  invariably 
essential  to  the  perception,  still  less  is  it  necessary 
to  the  production  of  that  excellence.  Exuberance 
of  imagination,  and  energy  of  sentiment,  are  never 
excited  by  those  laws,  and  are  often  restrained. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  of  criticism,  that  it  should 
create  or  enrich  that  genius  which  exists  inde- 
pendently of  its  canons,  and  which  it  only  pre- 
sumes to  direct  But  no  reader  of  taste,  cvtn  of 
that  low  degree  of  it  which  is  sometimes  termed 
plain  sense,  can  read  many  lines  of  Sbakspeare 
without  discovering  incongruities  and  blunders 
for  which  nothing  but  bis  genius  could  have 
stoned.  The  absurdity  of  that  one  expressirn 
among  thousands,  "  To  take  up  arms  against  a  sea 
of  troubles,"  most  powerfully  enforces  the  im- 
portance of  attention  to  the  precepts  of  sound 
criticism,  even  in  writers  of  the  sublimest  genius; 
not  indeed  to  assist  them  in  the  conception  of  ori- 
ginal and  magnificent  thoughts,  but  to  prevent 
the  degradation  of  such  thoughts  into  an  alliance 
with  nonsense  and  folly.  The  laws  of  criticism, 
like  the  tables  of  the  inspired  decalogue,  and  the 
ordinances  of  civil  legislatures,  consist  rather  of 
prohibitions  than  commands.  The  active  powers 
of  the  mind,  like  the  appetites  of  the  body,  and  the 
passions  of  the  beatt,  are  designed  to  afford  that 
vigour  and  energy  which  laws  are  to  regulate  and 
correct.  Indeed,  this  is  far  from  being  the  only 
j ..lint  in  which  such  an  analogy  will  be  found  to 
subsist.  It  is  not  too  fanciful  to  observe,  that  ge- 
nius is  a  sort  of  intellectual  virtue,  or  radix  of 
goodness,  and  taste  a  sort  of  literary  conscience : 
that  the  principles  of  right  and  wrung  are  in  both 
instances  invariable,  and  independent  of  private 
judgment  and  casual  caprice ;  that  these  princi- 
ples are  often  complied  with  more  from  instinct 
than  deliberation  ;  that  they  were  not  embodied 
and  recorded  in  explicit  rules  till  they  bad  been 
long  acknowledged  in  practice  ;  that  they  had 
existed  for  ages  as  authenticated  rules  before  they 
were  supported  by  a  philosophical  theory ;  that 
though  excellence  may  be  in  some  measure  and  in 
some  rare  instances  attained,  without  any  formal 


study,  either  of  the  rules  or  the  theory,  yet  it  is  ex- 
pedient for  the  bulk  of  individuals,  it  is  serviceable 
in  cases  of  nicety,  and  is  useful  in  vindicating  the 
practice  or  enforcing  the  sentiments  we  adopt  We 
may  add  that  a  knowledge  of  the  ingredients  of 
both  kinds  of  excellence  is  often  found  to  co-exlst 
with  an  inability,  physical  in  one  case,  but  voluntary 
in  the  other,  to  reduce  thein  to  practice :  and  that 
while  it  is  perfectly  easy,  it  is  also  extremely  common, 
for  the  meanest  of  critics  to  expose  imperfections  in 
the  work  of  the  best  writer,  or  the  character  of  the 
purest  saint. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  has  tended  so  much  to  excite 
the  public  animosity  against  the  generation  of 
critics,  as  the  fact  just  mentioned ;  that  the  most 
despicable  of  readers  may  detect  a  blemish  in  the 
most  admirable  of  writers,  and,  calling  his  discovery 
a  criticism,  assume  the  airs  of  superiority  and  the 
tones  of  reproof.  Nor  is  this  grievance  easy  of  re- 
dress. It  results  necessarily  from  the  very  nature 
of  criticism,  that  faults  of  all  dimensions  in  a  write! 
should  be  exposed,  whatever  be  the  abilities  of  the 
critic.  The  shoemaker's  criticism  on  the  defec- 
tive shape  of  a  sandal  in  one  of  Apellcs's  finest  pic- 
tures, was  probably  just :  the  sandal,  no  doubt,  was 
incorrectly  drawn,  and  the  painter  must  submit  to  the 
cobbler.  The  accurate  and  candid  critic  must  have 
taken  the  same  exception,  and  his  more  enlarged 
habits  of  nice  examination  might  have  enabled  him 
to  suggest  many  others ;  but  be  would  at  the  same 
time  have  doue  justice  to  the  extraordinary  merits  of 
the  performance ;  and,  almost  blushing  at  his  detec- 
tion of  such  petty  and  inconsiderable  blemishes,  would 
exclaim  in  some  such  terms  as  those  of  the  exquisite 
poetical  critic,  Non  soo  paucis  offrndar  maculit ! 

It  is  for  the  public  to  make  a  strong  distinction 
between  the  minute  caviller,  who  is  in  effect  a  dc- 
famer,  though  he  tells  us  nothing  but  the  truth," 
and  the  genuine  critic,  who  merits  the  proise  of  a 
just  reporter,  by  honestly  declaring  the  whole  truth." 
it  is  for  this  final  tribunal  to  interpose  between  the 
malice  or  insolence  of  pretending  critics,  and  the  in- 
terests of  meritorious  writers  ;  affording  protection  at 
the  same  time  to  the  rights  of  literature,  and  to  tho 
reputation  of  honourable  criticism. 

If  criticism  be  observed  to  produce  eensorious- 
ness,  the  fault  is  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  unworthy 
dispositions  in  tbe  individual,  than  to  a  baneful 
tendency  in  the  study.  On  this  principle  we  may 
understand  how  it  happens,  that  the  same  critic 
who  descries  nothing  but  imperfection  and  fault 
in  his  contemporaries,  shall  load  the  performances 
of  distant  times  with  the  most  lavish  and  undistin 
guishing  applause. 

It  must  be  admitted,  nevertheless,  that  a  habit  of 
critical  examination  has  some  tendencies  over  which 
there  is  teason  to  be  jealous.  While  it  polishes 
acumen,  it  deadens  sensibility;  it  often  gratifies 
pride  at  the  expence  of  benevolence;  and  by  rctin. 
ing  taste  to  a  fastidious  delicacy,  which  has  indsrd 
a  teener  relish  for  productions  of  superlative  ex- 
cellence that  rarely  occur,  but  nauseates  the  more 
ordinary  entertainments  of  literature ;  it  mul.iplirt" 
our  causes  of  ill  humour,  und  abridges  our  sources 
of  enjoyment 

Historical  CrUicirm,  in  the  vague  generic  sen«e 
which  is  opposed  to  Philosophical,  iiic'udrs  the 
determination  of  all  matters  of  fact  concerned  in. 
works  of  genius.  It  may  be  divided.  perhaps,  in:o 
I.  HUtorical)  in  the  stricter  seme,  or  that  whirh  re- 
gards the  genuineness  of  a  work  of  genius,  its  teal 
author,  or  the  real  works  of  a  given  authnr,  fic.x 
which  also  includes  the  whole  science  of  iMInu 
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graphy,  or  tiic  krowled/e  of  editions ;  and  may  If 
uridcrstnod  3%  » xtcnding  l<>  the  truth  i>f  narration* 
contained  in  Midi  works.  J.  F.  rpfunntont,  in  which 
department  art!  included  the  immense  labours  of 
rrl.oliasts,  commentators,  grammarians,  Ivxicogra- 
plnts,  ami  ttun^i  ii'irs,  fru:;i  the  .:ge  of  Aristur- 
thus  to  the  present  day;  and  tin*  nanus  of  whom 
it  w.inS.l  hate  mi  valuable  purpose  to  enumerate. 
'A.  C<<rit  ,  li. .-,  or  that  winch  stile*  the  text  of  a 
l  ti  rni  v  i»  il:>tio  ;:.<•<■ ;  this  is  subdivided  into  niit>i>>. 
r'i,\:!i.r.  vliith  i>  rounded  on  the  evidence  arising 
fr  im  tin- tnl!. iiimi  of  m  intisriiptv  Minions,  cit.itioi.s, 
»\c. ;  !  •<'(/<  ■  f'/ni/,  in  which  the  safari: y  and 

learning  of  the  critic  arc  exerted  to  restore  what  is 
evidently  corrupt,  according  to  llic  indications  of  the 
context,  the  idiom  of  the  language,  an  I  the  testi- 
mony of  other  u  rite  rs.  \c.  In  this  vciy  important 
(i.  Id  .>t  criticism,  a  long  li*t  of  diligent  and  success- 
ful labourer*  might  he  inserted,  among  whom  would 
I ■<■  found  the  thief  ornaments  of  classical  and  biblical 
literature,  from  the  revival  of  leaning,  down  to  the 
•Ve  of  lVsiiu,  Ilcync,  and  Gricsbach.  To  the  dili- 
gence of  those  who  have  cultivated,  many  of  them 
on jointly,  the  explanatory  and  corrective  depart- 
ments of  criticism,  we  are  principally  indebted 
for  our  familiarity  with  the  best  mod  Is  of  literary 
excellence,  for  the  diffusion  of  a  refilled  taste 
anion.;  our  scholars,  and  the  extension  of  our 
l.i.owled^-e,  historical,  moral,  and  religious.  The 
s>  :t\  of  t'.e.-c  meritorious  critics  to  distinguish 
tin  msclvt  s.  ha.1,  hd  lhe:n,  however,  into  a  variety 
« I  most  hidii  rtms  absurdities.  '1  he  explainers 
have  collected  Miect  after  sheet  of  quotations,  and 
w.-  Jt  •»  treatises,  dissertations,  excursuses,  witb- 
ctt  e:  d,  prol>  ^  d!y  imeuditig  to  illustrate  their 
author,  I  .it.  ;r.  soma  have  shrewdly  suspected, 
f.ti  fbe  r-  d  purpose  of  e:cciing  ti  monument  «1 
lis  editor's  ddigejici!  and  erudition.  Tbe  conjee - 
tin  at  unci  datura,  while  they  have  manif  s  cd  t'.ie 
nmst  dexterous  and  happy  sagacity  in  detecting 
what  is  the  spurious,  and  substituting  what  is 
((.ilo'ly  the  genuine  reading,  have  exposed 
ili.u'.jelvi  s  to  the  keenest  lashes  of  ridicule,  by 
tScir  tagiinsa  to  discover  corrnp'iims.  the  te- 
ireiity  c>f  their  innovations  on  tin'  established  text, 
very  often  in  defiance  of  grammar,  sen  e.  and 
n<  ire,  and  the  prisuti'pt.iousiievs  with  which  tiny 
hive  announced  their  cc(ta>niy  of  what  their  an. 
thor  ititt  tiled,  in  spite  of  what  he  has  said. 
An  cxij'  isite  piece  of  satire,  directed  against  this 
cl-.ys  of  critic?,  particularly  He  lit  ley,  is  printed 
among  Pope's  works,  with  the  celebrated  liislory 
•  >f  .Martimis  ."'cribh  ms,  &c.  under  the  title  of 
Virgilius  Hes!  uiratns.  And  a  work  of  similar 
ih'jign,  though  of  far  less  merit  in  point  of  ch.lic.iie 
him.our,  entitle  I  Canous  of  Criticism,  was  pub. 
lisbed  by  Kdw«rd«,  to  expo.se  the  rashness  and  ex. 
iravagauce  <'f  Warbuiton,  in  tampering  w-;;h  the 
text  of  S!ia!->  pea  re.  The  example,  however,  of  the 
illgiU't  us,  but  imp'  funis  G.  W.il>- ii  Id,  ;;s  w.  II 
as  of  tti;,tty  German  emits,  theological  and  flas. 
sit.il.  wh  le  they  furnish  finv  subjects  for  satire, 
would  se  m  to  aflord  signal  proof  of  its  inctfioary. 
The  rules  of  evidence  derived  from  the  col':. lion  of 
manuscripts  have  hern  greatly  iinpioved  Loth  in 
accuracy  and  extent,  during  the  last  lifty  years, 
tieu.lt  tin;,  hive  not  assumed  the  distinctness 
and  importance  «-f  a  system.  4.  Another  branch 
of  wi.ct  has  been  called  Historical  criticism  may 
be  designated  by  the  term  srl>  ni\fi<;  and  may  be 
considered  ns  referring  to  alt  questions  of  tiuth, 
not  lac !udc d  in  the  foregoing  siibdit  li.  ns,  that 
can  be  involved  in  a  work  ol  genius;  and  conse- 


rjuently  as  laying  under  contribution  tbe  whole  cir- 
cuit of  human  knowledge.  Under  this  subdivision, 
therefore,  might  be  specified  grammatical,  logical, 
philosophical,  moral,  theological,  and  as  many  other 
kinds  of  criticism  as  could  be  required  on  any  occa. 
sum,  or  provided  with  names. 

Sacred  Criticism  may  be  regarded  as  literary  cri- 
ticism, applied  to  religious  subjects;  but  is  import- 
ant enough  to  deserve  a  distinct,  though  brief  spe- 
cification. It  includes  tliWcal  and  E relet iasticai 
criti  inn.  The  former  is  conversant  with  the  evi- 
dences, canon,  text,  language,  manners,  history, 
chronology,  geography,  theology,  and  morals  of  the 
sacred  .Scriptures.  The  study  has  received  prodi- 
gious accessions  from  the  critics  of  the  last  century, 
among  whom  Mill,  Wetstcin,  and  Griesbach,  parti- 
cularly deserve  mention,  for  their  valuable  labours  id 
restoring  the  sacred  text.  One  branch,  indeed,  of 
biblical  criticism  originated  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury ;  that  which  attempts  to  explain,  illustrate,  and 
comirm  scriptural  statements,  by  the  knowledge 
of  accounts  which  modern  travellers  have  given 
of  customs  now  existing  in  the  East.  Tbe  first 
work  on  this  subject,  is  the  Observations  of  the 
late  rev.  Thomas  11  armor,  a  dissenting  minister 
in  Si: thill;.  A  recent  work  by  Dr.  Gerard,  en- 
tilled  Institutes  of  Biblical  Criticism,  is  a  valu- 
able addition  to  this  department  of  literature. 
The  other  division  refers  to  the  history  and  opi- 
nions of  the  nomii.al  church  of  Christ,  since  the 
apostolic  rge. 

Mti\'i.  «i  Ciiii  'mm  appreciates  the  merit  of  musi- 
cal compositions,  in  respect  both  of  harmony  and 
im  hidy ;  in  respect  of  originality,  learning,  eh> 
g:.m  e,  expression,  &c. ;  the  styles  of  different  cutn- 
povts  :  the  excellence  of  the  execution  of  musical 
eoi  iposiiiiiiis,  vocal  and  instrumental,  &c.  It  also 
im  hides  the  mathematical  theory  of  music.  Tbe 
the.  ry  of  the  effect  of  music  on  the  mind,  and  va- 
rum laws  deducible  from  it,  are  subjects  of  that  pbj- 
losophical  criticism,  which  we  have  already  considered 
as  applying  to  all  the  fine  aits.    Se^  Mr  tic. 

Ci  iti< 'mm  of  Aut'ujuith comprises  the  principles 
of  deeming  on  the  genuineness,  the  age,  the  country, 
the  occasion,  and  the  style,  of  medals,  or  other 
nioiiitmenis  of  antiquity. 

CriO  i*tn  t'j  tlic  I'Uw  --/.-/*,  is  a  very  extensive 
and  intending  study,  closely  congenial  with  literary 
criticism  in  most  of  its  branches.  It  requires  a 
knowledge  of  history,  chronology,  anatomy,  perspec- 
tive, Col'-urs.  &c. ;  a  delicate  sensibility  to  the  charms 
of  h<  nut y.  and  the  emotions  of  feeling  ;  a  taste,  re- 
)i.  (  I  by  the  contemplation  of  the  best  works ;  a  fa- 
iiii]i.in:y  with  the  clu-fs  d'au.  tt  s  of  the  first  masters  ; 
an  acquaintance  with  the  distinguishing  character 
of  the  principal  schools  &c  Sic    See  Paurnxc, 

SCITIPTUKF. 

l'triudhrl  CiifirisfiK  Publications  in  this  de- 
partment of  literature  have  in  our  time  become  so 
numerous,  so  excellent,  so  popular,  and  so  powerful 
in  the  j_md.mce  of'  opinion  and  formation  of  tasu, 
that  we  st  all  give  a  brief  sketch  of  its  origin  and  pre- 
sent $tate. 

Though  the  prevalence  of  periodical  works  of 
criticism  is  not  of  older  date  than  the  last  century, 
they  originated  in  the  seventeenth  :  for  we  shall 
not  trace  their  antiquity  still  higher  to  tbe  Bi> 
hotlieca  of  Photius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
in  rt.ij.  as  that  valuable  work  was  not  confined  to 
the  criticism  of  contemporary  productions,  nor 
published  in  periodical  parts.  The  earliest  pub- 
1  cation  of  the  nature  of  a  review,  was,  we  beJieve, 
the  Journal  des  SVi\an.%  by  Iiedouille  de  Sall>a>  in 
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1665-6.  The  first,  wo  think,  which  appeared  in 
England,  was  Weekly  Memorials  for  the  Ingenious, 
4 to.  HiS3.  This  was  succeeded  not  lonR  after  by  La 
Crose,  in  a  publication  entitled  The  Works  of  the 
Learned,  1691.  Several  similar  works  followed,  as 
Miscellaneous  Letters,  giving  an  account  of  the 
works  of  (be  learned,  both  at  home  and  abroad; 
weekly,  169-1.  The  History  of  the  Works  of  the 
Learnrd,  1699 — 1712.  Censura  Temporum,  in  the 
dialogue  form,  I  "03,  Ac.  The  oldest  journal  now 
subsisting  in  a  course  of  publication  is  the  Gentleman's 
M agastric,  which  embraces  summary  critiques  in  its 
plan.  It  was  first  published  February  1,  1731,  and 
consisted  of  abstracts  and  extracts  from  the  news- 
papers, and  other  weekly  publications  of  the  time, 
political  and  miscellaneous,  with  a  digest  of  the  news 
of  the  preceding  month. 

The  next  publication  was  strictly  a  journal  of  cri- 
ticism, and  has  been,  at  various  p  riods  in  the  course 
of  its  continuance,  the  ablest  work  of  the  kind  in 
Europe.  It  was  instituted  by  the  father  of  the  pre- 
sent proprietor  in  the  year  1749.  The  first  number 
for  May,  appeared  June  1,  of  that  year;  and  the 
following  very  awkward,  and  scarcely  grammatical 
title,  was  prefixed  to  the  first  volume;  "The  Monthly 
Review,  a  Periodical  Work,  giving  an  Account, 
with  proper  Abstracts  of,  and  Extracts  from,  the 
New  Book*,  Pamphlets,  &c.  as  they  come  out.  By 
several  Hands."  At  present  it  scarcely  maintains  its 
ancient  character,  partly  because  very  formidable 
rivals  have  arisen  to  contend  for  the  public  esteem, 
partly  because  the  death  of  able  contributors  occasions 
a  vacancy,  which  is  sometimes  but  inadequately  sup- 
plied by  successors.  The  respect  it  still  receives  is 
rather  the  civility  due  to  age,  than  the  homage  ex- 
torted by  transcendent  merit.  Its  principles  are  ge- 
nerally deemed,  in  theology,  Socinian,  and  somewhat 
sceptical ;  in  polities,  those  of  the  popular  party,  as 
held  bv  Mr.  Fox. 

Iu  "the  year  1755,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Smollett 
established  a  new  work,  entitled  the  Critical  Review  ; 
the  first  number  of  which,  for  January  and  February, 
appealed  March  I.  It  was  conducted  by  himself, 
with  some  ubility,  but  with  violent  ill- temper,  ex- 
treme insolence,  and  sometimes  with  glaring  par- 
tiality, till  he  went  abroad  in  I7G3.  This  work  has 
be«n'unfortuuate.  the  slock  having  at  one  time  b-cn 
consumed  by  a  fire  at  the  printer's,  and  the  property 
having  several  times  changed  hands.  It  has  conse- 
quently been  marked  with  yreat  inequality  of  talent, 
a  d  the  grossest  violations  of  consistency.  It  is  now 
discontinued  :  the  last  number  published  was  June, 
1816. 

For  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  principles 
of  these  two  reviews,  both  religious  and  political,  a 
new  work,  called  the  British  Critic,  was  commenced 
June  I,  17:13,  bv  a  society  of  gentlemen,  united  for 
the  »'  Defence  of  British  principles  and  British  hap- 
piness," and  declaring  themselves  the  "  Firm  friends 
to  real  liberty,  as  established  by  the  British  eonsliltt- 
lion,  and  to  real  Christianity,  particularly  us  delivered 
in  the  evangelical  doctrines  of  the  church  of  England." 
Some  admirable  critiques  in  the  early  volumes  of 
this  work,  together  with  the  spirit  of  opposition 
among  a  larger  portion  of  the  people  to  the  prin- 
ciples it  w<is  intended  to  counteract,  procured  for  It 
an  established  sale  ami  reputation,  which  it  has  not 
lost.  For  a  while,  the  arbitrary  tone  of  its  politics 
was  much  relaxed,  its  seal  for  the  established  church 
wms  less  vehement;  and  it  was  often  distinguished 
for  learning  and  diligence,  generally  for  integrity, 
but  seldom  lor  wit  or  genius.    It  has  of  late  changed 


bands,  and  is  more  noted  for  its  virulence  than  for  any 
thing  else. 

The  Antijaeobin  Review  and  Magaxine  succeeded 
a  newspaper  of  the  same  title,  which  was  set  on  foot 
in  the  year  1797,  and  which  was  remarkable  for  its 
satirical  humour  and  ingenuity,  no  less  than  for  the 
violence  with  which  it  supported  the  measures  and 
principles  of  Mr.  Pitt's  administration.  These  quali- 
ties were  inherited  by  the  review  to  which  it  gave 
birth,  and  which  still  subsists,  though  in  different 
hands  from  those  of  its  original  conductors. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1H02,  the  public  was 
surprised  by  the  appearance  of  a  very  witty,  saucy, 
and  eloquent  pamphlet  from  the  north,  under  the 
title  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  The  great  supe- 
riority of  this  publication,  both  in  genius  and  viva- 
city, to  any  existing  critical  work,  soon  obtained  it 
a  very  liberal  share  of  the  public  favour,  which  has 
almost  ever  since  received  additions  each  quarter 
as  its  numbers  were  published.  As  the  object  of 
the  writers  was  to  gain  celebrity,  they  have  commonly 
selected  subjects  for  criticism  which  were  most 
suited  to  attract  attention,  or  to  afford  opportunity 
for  displaying  talent.  This  passion  for  fame,  pro- 
bably, has  been  the  cause  of  several  peculiarities 
in  the  work,  which  it  would  be  ungenerous  to 
attribute  to  a  more  dishonourable  motive.  It  is 
this,  no  doubt,  which  has  induced  them  to  point 
their  wit  with  malignity,  to  be  brilliant  at  the  cx- 
pence  of  justice,  ingenious  to  the  neglect  of 
truth,  and  insolent  to  the  violation  of  decency. 
These  peculiarities  have  been  obvious  enough  to 
preserve  the  public  from  yielding  unqualified  as- 
sent to  the  criticisms  with  which  they  have  been 
amused;  and  the  literary  influence  of  the  work 
has  been  but  small  in  comparison  of  that  ascen- 
dancy over  the  general  opinion  which  has  been  ob- 
tained by  its  masterly  political  disquisitions.  It 
abstains,  in  general,  with  much  caution,  from  inter- 
fering wiih  religious  questions;  yet  on  some 
occasions  has  disgraced  itself  by  impeaching  the 
authority  of  Divine  revelation,  scoffing  at  its  doc- 
trines, opposing  its  propagation,  and  reviling  its 
believers. 

A  few  months  after  the  unexpected  innovation  made 
by  the  Edinburgh  Review  on  the  plan  and  style 
of  critical  works,  a  new  publication  appeared,  under 
the  title  of  vhe  Annual  Review;  Arthur  Aikin, 
editor,  1803.  It  differed  chiefly  from  the  Monthly 
and  Critical  in  its  form,  and  sometimes  in  the  supe- 
riority of  its  execution,  but  demonstrates  that  the 
name  of  a  responsible  editor  was  but  a  delusive  pledge 
to  the  world  for  its  exemption  from  those  faults 
which  were  chargeable  on  the  anonymous  reviewers. 
It  is  now  discontinued. 

The  Eclectic  Review,  which  commenced  with 
the  year  1805,  was  instituted  as  an  antidote  aud 
substitute  for  such  of  the  existing  publications,  as 
its  conductors  deemed  of  pernicious  tendency.  It  is 
distinguished  professedly  from  these,  by  its  freedom 
from  party  bias,  cither  political  or  religious,  by 
its  neutrality  on  the  lesser  points  of  difference  be- 
tween religious  men,  by  its  zeal  for  toleration,  and 
for  the  essential  truths,  on  which  nearly  all  Christian 
denominations  agree,  by  its  tone  of  piety  and 
scriptural  morality,  by  its  rigorous  exclusion  of 
indelicate  observations,  and  by  the  devotion  of  its 
profits  to  the  support  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  It  has  been  conducted,  of  late  es. 
pecially,  with  a  degree  of  learning,  taste,  justice, 
humour,  and  eloquence,  generally  equal,  and  often 
much  superior,  to  that  of  any  other  monthly  pub- 
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llcation.  Such  was  the  original  character  of  this 
Review  ;  it  is  now,  avowedly,  a  party  work. 

The  Quarterly  Review,  and  the  British  Review 
arc  both  published  in  London,  in  opposition  to  the 
principles  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  The  tendency 
of  the  Quarterly  Review  is  to  oppose  the  Edinburgh 
in  politics  ;  that  of  the  Hriti.sh  Review  is  to  oppose 
it  both  in  politic  s  and  theology. 

In  addition  to  these  works,  and  several  appropriated 
to  medicine  and  the  arts,  there  are  many  magazines 
which  allot  a  portion  of  their  pages  to  criticism.  In 
the  Christian  Observer,  especially,  some  very  admira- 
ble critiques  have  been  printed. 

Of  the  numerous  extinct  reviews  which  have  ap- 
peared and  vanished  during  the  last  fifty  years,  it 
seems  unnecessary  to  take  much  notice.  One  of 
these  was  the  London  Review,  established  by  Dr. 
Ken  rick,  on  occasion  of  his  quarrelling  wth  the 
Critical,  to  which  he  had  contributed.  Another 
was  Dr.  Maty's  Review,  to  which  his  name  ap- 
peared, and  the  opinions  in  which  were  consequently 
expressed  in  the  first  person,  though  some  valu- 
able articles  are  known  to  have  been  written  by  the 
illustrious  PorSOU  :  at  a  forme  r  period  of  life  lie  had 
published  a  Journal  del  Scavans,  at  Paris,  and  a 
Journal  liritanuique,  at  the  Hague,  both  in  French. 
The  Analytical  Review  was  the  work  of  a  literary 
association,  in  which  Mr.  Godwin  and  Mrs.  Wol- 
stontcroft  were  leading  members.  Besides  these, 
we  have  witnessed  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  Eng- 
lish, the  Imperial,  the  General,  and  the  Oxford 
Reviews,  and  a  work  of  much  ability  called  (he 
Literaiy  Journal  ;  with  others.  peihap»,  which  have 
escaped  our  recollection.  \  most  curious  article 
might  be  written  on  the  secret  history  of  reviews, 
both  existing  and  extinct :  almost  all  the  requisite 
knowledge  is  at  this  day  perhaps  in  the  possession  of 
ten  or  twelve  individuals,  with  whom  however  the 
greater  part  "  ill  probably  perish. 

Wotks  of  pei  iodic  id  criticism  have  abounded  both 
in  France  and  Germany,  during  the  period  just 
referred  to:  in  the  former  country  they  have  often 
been  mete  analyses,  and  sometimes  only  aihiii'^Hfi 
raitonnie* ;  in  the  latter  tin  y  have  mostly  been 
journals  not  exclusively  devoted  to  contemporary 
criticism.  Our  own  country,  therefore,  stands  un- 
rivalled in  this  department  of  literary  labour  and  luxury. 

CRITO,  one  eii'  l  J  it*  disciples  of  Socrates, 
who  attended  bis  learned  preceptor  in  liis  last 
moments,  and  composed  sonic  dialogues, 

CKl'lOLAI'S,  a  citizen  of  Tegea  in  Ar- 
cadia, who,  with  two  brothers,  fought  against 
the  three  sons  of  Demonstratus  and  I'heiicus, 
to  put  an  end  to  a  long  war  between  their  re- 
spective nations.  The  brothers  of  Critohms 
were  both  killed,  and  lie  alone  remained  to 
withstand  his  three  bold  antagonists,  lie  eon- 
qneretl  them;  ami  when,  at  hi>  return,  hit 
sister  deplored  the  death  of  one  of  Lis  antago- 
nists, to  whom  she  was  betrothed,  he  killed 
her  in  a  lit  of  resentment,  The  olletU'c  de- 
served capital  punishment,  but  be  was  pardon* 
ed,  on  account  of  the  services  he  had  rendered 
his  country.  He  was  afterwards  general  of  the 
Acha-ans,  and  it  is  said  that  lie  poisoned  htm- 
sell*,  because  he  had  been  conquered  at  Ther- 
mopylae by  lMC  Romans  (Ciecre), 

CBITOXIA.    In  botany.    See  Kuhnia. 

UKOAGH-PATKICK,  a  mountain  in  the 
countv  of  Mavo,  Ireland,  situated  on  the  south 
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of  Clew-bay,  and  rising  2666  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

To  CROAK,  v.  n.  (enacezzan,  Saxon.)  I. 
To  make  a  hoarse  low  noise,  like  a  frog.  2. 
To  caw,  or  cry  as  a  raven  or  crow  (Shakspearf). 

Croak,  jr.  (from  the  verb.)  The  cry  or  voice 
of  a  frog  or  raven  (Drydm.  Lei  ). 

CROATIA,  (part  of  the  ancient  Illyricum,) 
a  proxir.ee  of  Hungary,  the  greatest  part  of 
which  is  subject  to  the' house  of  Austria.  It 
is  founded  on  the  N.  by  the  river  Suave,  which 
divides  it  from  Sclavonia;  on  the  K  by  li  »>- 
nia;  on  the  S.  by  Morlachia,  and  on  the  \Y. 
bv  the  duehv  of  Caruiola. 

'  CROCAKDS,  a  name  given  by  the  Irish  to 
a  kind  of  money  made  of  copper,  sulphur,  and 
a  little  silver  ;  being  brought  from  France,  and 
circulated  in  Ireland  before  mints  were  set  up 
at  Dublin. 

CRO'CEOl'S.  a.  (crocett*,  Latin.)  Con- 
sisting of  salVron;  like  saffron. 

CRO(  ITA'TIO.W  #.  (crocitatio,  Latin.) 
The  croaking  of  frogs  or  ravens. 

CROCK.  $.  (fcruir/c,  Dutch.)  A  cup;  any 
vessel  made  of  earth. 

CRO'CKKRY.*.  Earthenware. 

CROCK KT,  in  architecture,  one  of  the 
small  ornaments  which  are  usually  placed  all 
along  the  angles  ol  pinnacles,  and  on  the  out- 
side of  pediments,  tabernacles,  and  cupolas,  in 
the  painted  stvld  of  architecture. 

CR(  >'C»  11)1  l,K,  s.  (from  x,-ox^-,  saffron,  and 
5i'>a7,  fearing.)    In  amphibiology.    See  La- 

CERTA. 

Crocodile  (Fossil),  one  of  the  greatest 
curiosities  in  the  fossil  wot  hi  which  late  age* 
have  produced.  It  is  the  skeleton  of  a  lar^re 
Crocodile, almost  entire,  found  at  a  great  depth 
under  ground,  bedded  in  stone.  This  was  in 
the  possession  of  I/mkius,  who  wrote  many 
pieces  of  natural  history,  and  particularly  an 
accurate  description  of  this  curious  fossil.  It 
was  found  in  the  side  of  a  large  mountain  in 
the  midland  part  of  Germany,  and  in  a  stratum 
of  black  fossil  stone,  somewhat  like  our  com- 
moii  slate,  but  of  a  coarser  texture,  the  same 
with  that  in  which  tin*  fossil  fish  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  are  found.  This  skeleton  had  the 
back  and  ribs  very  plain,  and  was  of  a  much 
deeper  black  than  the  rest  of  the  stone;  as  is 
also  the  case  in  the  fossil  fishes  which  are  pre- 
served in  this  manner.  The  part  of  the  sti.ne 
where  the  head  lay  was  not  tound,  this  bring 
broken  oil*  just  at  the  shoulder,  hut  that  irre- 
gularly :  so  that  in  one  place  a  part  of  the  back 
of  the  he. id  was  visible  in  its  natural  form. 
The  two  shoulder-bones  were  very  fair,  ami 
three  of  the  feet  were  well  preserved;  the  legs 
were  of  their  natural  shape  and  size,  and  tbe 
feet  preserved  even  to  the  extremities  of  the 
five  toes  of  each. 

CROCODILE,  Crocodilutt,  in  rhetoric,  a 
captious  ami  sophistical  kind  of  argumentation, 
contriv  ed  to  seduce  the  unwary,  and  draw  them 
speciously  into  a  snare.  It  lias  its  name  cro- 
codile from  the  following  occasion,  invented  by 
the  poets  :  A  poor  woman  begging  a  crocodile, 
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that  had  caught  her  son  walking  by  the  river- 
side, to  spare  and  restore  him,  was  answered, 
chat  he  would  restore  him,  provided  that  she 
should  give  a  true  answer  to  a  question  he 
should  propose.  The  question  was,  Will  I 
restore  thy  sort  or  not  ?  To  this  the  poor  wo- 
man, suspecting  a  deceit,  sorrowfully  answered, 
Thou  wilt  not ;  and  demanded  then  to  have 
him  restored,  because  she  had  answered  truly. 
Thou  liest,  says  the  crocodile  ;  for  if  1  restore 
him  thou  has  not  answered  truly  :  1  cannot 
therefore  restore  him  without  making  thy  an- 
swer false.  L'nder  this  head  may  be  reduced 
the  propositions  called  mentientes,  or  insolu- 
biles,  which  destroy  themselves.  Such  is  that 
of  the  Cretan  poet :  M  Omnes  ad  unum  de- 
fenses semper  mentiuntur :"  "All  the  Cretans, 
to  a  man,  always  lie."  Either,  then,  the  poet 
lies  when  he  asserts  that  the  Cretans  all  lie,  or 
the  Cretans  do  not  all  lie 

CrUVCODI  1,1  NE.  a.  (crocodilinus,  Latin.) 
Like  a  crocodile. 

CROCODILIUM.    See  Cb.ntaitrba. 

CKOCOIHLOPOL1S,  a  town  of  Egypt, 
near  the  Nile,  above  Memphis.  The  croco- 
diles were  held  there  in  the  greatest  veneration ; 
and  they  were  so  tame,  that  they  came  to  take 
food  from  the  hand  of  their  feeders.  It  was 
afterwards  called  Arsinoe.  (Herodotus,  &c.) 

CKOCCS,  a  beautiful  youth,  enamoured  of 
the  nymph  Smilax.  He  was  changed  into  a 
flower  of  the  same  name,  on  account  of  the 
impatience  of  his  love,  and  Smilax  was  meta- 
morphosed into  a  yew-tree.  (Ovid). 

Crocus,  (crocus,  *?flx«r,  of  Theophrastus. 
Some  derive  this  name  from  *fo»u,  or  *;<>*>,,  a 
thread  ;  whence  the  stamens  of  flowers  are 
called  jtfo»oiSi{.  Others,  again,  derive  it  from 
Coriscus,  a  city  and  mountain  of  Cilicia.)  In 
botany,  saffron.  A  genus  of  the  clas  triaiidria, 
order  nonogynia.  Corol  six-parted,  regular, 
with  a  very 'long  tube;  stigmas  convolute, 
jagged.  Three  species,  all  common  to  the 
meadows  of  our  own  country. 

1.  C.  sativus,  with  exserted,  three-parted 
stigma;  linear  segments. 

2.  C.  vermis;  with  three-cleft  stigma  in- 
closed in  the  corol,  lobes  wedge-shaped. 

3.  C.  nudiflorus;  with  three-cleft  stigma  in- 
closed in  the  corol ;  lobes  in  many  deeply  cut 
segments  ;  tube  of  the  corol  leafless.  The  of- 
ficinal saffron,  or  prepared  stigmas  of  c.  sativus. 
Las  a  powerful,  penetrating,  diffusive  smell, 
and  a  warm,  pungent,  bitterish  taste.  Many 
virtues  were  formerly  attributed  to  this  medi- 
cine, but  little  confidence  is  now  placed  in  it. 
The  Edinburgh  college  directs  a  tincture,  and 
that  of  London  a  syrup  of  this  drug. 

Crocus.  In  chemistry,  a  term  given  by  the 
©Iderchetnists to  several  preparationsof  metallic 
substances,  from  their  resemblance  to  the  colour 
of  saffron  :  thus,  crocus  mart  K  crocus  veneris. 

Crocus  antimo'nii.  (crocus  mctallorum.) 
This  preparation  is  a  sulphurated  oxyd  of  anti- 
mony, and  therefore  called  oxydum  stibii  sul- 
phuratum  in  the  new  chemical  nomenclature. 
It  possesses  emetic  and  drastic  cathartic  powers, 


producing  a  violent  diaphoresis  afterwards. 
SeeOxTDuM  stibii  sulphuratum. 

Crocus  martis.    See  Frrrum  or  Iron. 

CIUESUS,  the  fifth  and  last  of  the  Menn- 
nadse,  who  reigned  in  Lydia,  was  son  of  Aly- 
attes,  and  passed  for  the  richest  of  mankind. 
His  court  was  the  asylum  of  learning;  and 
/Esop,  the  famous  fable-writer,  among  others, 
lived  under  his  patronage.  In  a  conversation 
with  Solon,  he  wished  to  be  thought  the  hap- 
piest of  mankind  ;  but  the  philosopher  apprised 
him  of  his  mistake,  and  gave  the  preference  to 
poverty  and  domestic  virtue.  Croesus  under- 
took a  war  against  Cyrus,  the  king  of  Persia, 
and  marched  to  meet  him  with  an  army  of 
420,000  men,  and  60,000  horse.  After  a 
reign  of  fourteen  years,  he  was  defeated,  B.C. 
548;  and  he  fell  into  the  conqueror's  hands, 
who  ordered  him  to  be  burnt  alive.  The  pile 
was  already  on  fire,  when  Cyrus  heard  the 
conquered  monarch  three  times  exclaim  Solon ! 
with  uncommon  energy.  He  asked  him  the 
reason  of  his  exclamation,  and  Crcesus  repeated 
the  conversation  he  had  once  with  Solon  on 
human  happiness.  Cyrus  was  moved  at  the 
recital,  and  at  the  recollection  of  the  incon- 
stancy of  human  affairs ;  he  ordered  Croesus  to 
be  taken  from  the  burning  pile,  and  became 
one  of  his  most  intimate  friends.  The  king- 
dom of  Lydia  was  extinguished  in  him,  and  the 
power  was  transferred  to  Persia.  Croesus  sur- 
vived Cyrus.  The  manner  of  his  death  is  un- 
known. (Herodotus,  &c.) 

CROrT.  *.  (cpopr,  Saxon.)  A  little  close 
joining  to  a  house,  that  is  used  for  corn  or 
pasture  (Milton). 

Croft  (William),  an  English  musician  ; 
horn  in  Warwickshire,  and  educated  under  Dr. 
Blow,  whom  he  succeeded  as  master  of  the 
children,  and  composer  to  the  chapel  royal, 
and  organist  of  Westminster  abbey.  In  1712 
he  published  his  Divine  Harmony,  and  in  1 715 
he  was  created  doctor  in  music,  by  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  In  1724  appeared  his  Musica 
Sicra,  in  two  volumes.  He  died  in  l/27» 
aged  about  fifty. 

CROISADES,  or  Crusaoes.  (from  eroi'jr, 
a  cross.)  A  name  given  to  the  expeditions  of 
the  Christians  against  the  Infidels,  for  the  re- 
covery of  Palestine.  Those  who  engaged  in 
expeditions  of  this  kind  wore  a  cross  on  their 
clothes,  and  bore  one  on  their  standard.  The 
foundation  of  them  was  a  superstitious  venera- 
tion for  those  places  where  our  Saviour  per- 
formed his  miracles,  and  accomplished  the 
work  of  man's  redemption.  Jerusalem  had 
been  taken  and  Palestine  conquered  by  Omar 
the  successor  of  Abu  Beer,  who  succeeded 
Mahomet  himself.  This  proved  a  consider- 
able interruption  to  the  pilgrims,  who  flocked 
from  all  quarters  to  perform  their  devotions  at 
the  holy  sepulchre.  They  had,  however,  still 
been  allowed  this  liberty,  on  paying  a  small 
tribute  to  the  Saracen  caliphs,  who  were  not 
much  inclined  to  molest  them.  But  in  lOttf, 
this  city  changed  its  masters.  The  Turks  took 
it  from  the  Saracens ;  and  being  much  more 
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fierce  and  barbarous  than  the  former,  the  pil« 

crims  now  found  they  could  no  longer  perforin 
their  devotions  with  the  same  safety  they  did 
before.  This  at  length  induced  .Martin  II. 
who  then  lilled  the  papal  chair,  to  enter  warm' 
ly  int«>  tln>  project  id"  rcscuintg  the  holy  city 
from  the  hands  of  the  Infidels;  and  the  first 
rroisade,  or  holy  war,  commenced  in  the  year 
!<>!•"»,  when  an  army  of  MHkOOOmen  set  oat 
for  Constantinople;  the  second  began  in  11  17, 
under  Louis  VII.  and  Eugcnitts  III.:  the 
third  in  ll->;>  and  HJJO,  by  Frederic  I.  sur- 
nanicd  Barharossa.  emperor  of  Germany,  Henry 
1 1,  of  I* n -  laud,  and  Philip  Ancustusoi  France  : 
the  fourth  in  1195,  by  pope  Celestin  III.  and 
the  emperor  ll<  nry  \  I. :  the  tilth  in  1 ID8,  by 
order  of  Innocent  III.  wherein  the  French, 
Germans,  and  Venetians  engaged:  the  sixth 
undertaken  in  the  year  121  J.  under  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Ifnnorius  III.lij  the  confederate  arms 
of  Italy  and  Germany,  which  ended  in  the 
rout  of  the  Christians :  the  seventh  under  Fre- 
deric II.  emperor  of  tier  many;  who  set  out 
•  in  the  year  122$,  ami  concluded  a  truce  of  ten 
years  with  the  sultan  of  Egvpt  in  1229,  which 
was  succeeded  by  inconsiderable  and  very  un- 
successful expeditions  in  1  ■_'.»''.  itndcrThcobald 
VI,  kins;  of  Navarre :  and  in  1210,  under  It  i- 
chard  earl  of  < 'ormvail,  brothr  r  to  llenrv  III. 
of  England:  the  eighth  under  Louis  IX.  of 
France,  in  consequence  of  a  vow  which  he 
had  made  in  I24*;  and  the  ninth  and  last, 
renewed  by  the  same  valiant  but  unfortunate 
monarch,  who  died  of  a  pestilential  disease  in 
the  harbour  of  Tunis,  in  tlir  year  1 1*7* >.  These 
expeditions  cost  Europe  at  hast  two  millions  of 
its  inhabitants,  and  an  immense  sum  of  money. 

In  these  croisades,  the  honid  cruelties  com- 
mitted were  enough  to  disgrace  the  most 
abandoned  rnflfians  ;  and  tended  to  inspire  tin* 
Turks  with  an  invincible  hatred  against  the 
fanatic  adventurers.  No  a^e  nor  sex  was 
spared  :  but  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  Holt  Land,  were  massacred  without  mercy 
ami  without  distinction :  even  sucking  child- 
ren were  nut  sullen- 1  to  escape  the  immh  runs 
hands  of  these  barbarians.  They  marched 
m  i  r  heaps  of  de.nl  bodies  ton  .n  ils  the  holy  se- 
pulchre ;  and  while  their  hands  were  yet  pol- 
luted with  the  blood  of  s<>  many  innocent  pet- 
sons,  sung  anthems  to  the  Saviour  of  mankind. 
Nay,  so  far  did  their  i  cligiou*  ciilhns'asin  oi  er- 
mine their  fury,  that  these  ferocious  conouc- 

rors  now  burst  into  tears.  I  f  (he  absurdity  and 
wickedness  ut  1 1 1  i  ->  i  on  duel  can  be  exceeded  by 

anv  thing,  it  must  be  by  what  follows.  In  the 
year  120  I,  the  phieiisy  of  croisadinr  seized  the 
children,  who  are  ever  ready  t« »  imitate  what 
they  .see  their  parents  engajre  themselves  in. 
Their  childish  follv  ^  >s  cnriHtraged  by  the 
monks  and  schoolmasters,  and  thousands  of 
those  innocents  were  conducted  from  the  houses 
of  their  parents  on  the  faith  of  these  words, 
"  ( >ut  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  hast 
thou  perfect)  d  praise."  Their  base  conductoi  ■» 
sold  a  part  of  them  to  the  Turks,  and  the  rest 
perished  mi-i  rabiy. 


Yet.  alth.  mi  j  h  these  croiflades  were  ctTects  ot 
the  most  absurd  superstition,  and  were  carried 
on  with  the  most  frantic  cruelty,  they  even- 
tnally  tended  to  promote  the  good  of  Europe. 
Though  multitudes  of  crusaders  were  destroyed, 
many  returned  :  and  these  having  seen  so  much 
of  people  who  lived  more  magnificently  than 
themselves,  began  to  entertain  some  taste  for  a 

refined  and  polished  way  of  life.    So  that  the 

barbarism  in  which  Europe  had  been  immersed, 
began  to  wear  off  soon  after  thi>  time.  The 
princes  also  who  remained  at  home  found 
means  to  avail  themselves  of  the  phrensy  of  the 
people.  Ily  the  absence  of  such  numbers  of 
restless  ami  martial  adventurers,  peace  was 
established  in  their  dominions.  They  also  took 
the  opportunity  of  annexing  to  their  crowns 
many  considerable  fiefs,  either  by  purchase,  or 
by  the  extinction  of  the  heirs  :  and  thus  the 
mischiefs  which  must  always  attend  feudal 
government  were  considerably  lessened. 

CROISES,  or  Croizes,  in  English  anti- 
rjuity,  pilgrims  hound  for  the  Holy  Land  ;  or 
such  as  had  been  there. 

CliOfSlEKS,  a  religious  order,  founded  in 
honour  of  the  invention  of  the  cross  by  the 
empress  Helena,  In  England  they  were  called 
crouched  friars. 

CKOMA.  (I tab)  In  music,  the  character 
which  in  England  is  called  a  quaver. 

CROMARTY,  or  Cromertv,  the  princi- 
pal town  of  a  shire  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  fourteen  miles  from 
Inverness.  The  shire  of  ( 'roniarty,  alternately 
with  that  of  Nairn,  sends  a  n.eudwr  to  the 
llritisii  parliament,  Lat.  ~>J.  1 1  N\  Lou.  3. 
JiJ  IV.   The  county  contains  ot»o2  inhabitants. 

CROMER,  a  town  of  England,  situated  on 
the  north  east  coast  of  the  county  of  Norfolk. 

The  town  w  as  formerly  much  larger  than  it 
now  is,  having  had  two  churches,  one  of  which, 
with  many  houses,  was  swallowed  up  by  an 
inundation  of  the  sea.  This  is  a  place  of  re- 
sort for  Sea-bathing,  and  has  a  weekly  market 
on  Saturdays.  Distance  from  Norwich  23 
miles:  from  London  127.  Lat.  53.  d  \. 
Lou.  I.  La  !', 

<  KO.MFOIU),  a  village  in  Derbyshire,  on 
the  river  Derwent,  in  the  road  from  Derbv  (<> 
Mam  bester.  Here  .Mr. (afterwards  sir  Richard ) 
Ark  Wright,  erected  some  of  the  new  cotton 
mills,  a  cap'w.d  improvement  of  mechanism  due 
to  hi   i  :  ai  '  Ivy  means  of  which  the  \  uio-s 

branches  «f  the  rot  ton  manufacture  have  won- 
derfully sj  rt  ad  in  this  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
ties. Here al»o  sir  Richard  Arkwright  built, 
before  hi>  ileath,  a  noble  seat,  and  a  church. 
Co-  nford  is  fourteen  miles  X.X.W.  of  OrrM . 

(  RO.MLECH,  in  lit itish  nuliuaitiea,  are 
huge,  broa  I,  tl.  t  stones,  raised  upon  other 
stones  sit  up  to  support  them.  See  Plate 30, 
Thev  are  common  in  Anglesea;  ami  me  hv 
some  supposed  to  be  remains  of  sepulchre*  ;  by 
Others  to  be  altars.  It  is  probable  lh.it.  at  first, 
t1  i  y  wen'  tombs,  and  were  used  as  altars  iu 
after  times.     The  cromlech  differs  lr«.»;n  the 

kbt-vaen,  in  not  being  closed  up  at  tan  end  an  l 
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tides,  and  in  being  generally  of  larger  dimen- 
sions: the  terms  cromlech  and  kist-vacn  are, 
however,  used  indiscriminately  for  the  same 
monument. 

CROMORNE,  in  music,  a  reed  stop  in 
most  of  our  old  organs ;  its  tone  resembles  a 
bassoon  more  than  other  any  instrument. 

CROMWELL,  (Oliver),  protector  of  the 
commonwealth  of  England.    He  was  born  of 
a  good  family  at  Huntingdon,  in  1599;  and 
educated  first  at  the  grammar-school  in  that 
town,  and  then  at  Sydney-college,  Cambridge, 
where  his  conduct  was  very  irregular  and  dis- 
sipated.   After  a  short  stay  there  he  went  to 
Lincoln's-inn,  where  he  did  not  improve  his 
time  better  than  at  the  university.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-one  he  married  Elisabeth,  daughter 
of  sir  James  Bouchicr,  of  Essex.    About  this 
time  he  professed  himself  a  Puritan.  In  1028, 
he  was  elected  into  parliament,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  zeal  against  the 
bishops.  When  that  parliament  was  dissolved, 
be  retired  into  the  country,  and  took  a  farm  at 
St.  Ives,  by  way  of  improving  his  finances; 
which,  however,  did  not  answer.  Afterwards 
be  removed  to  Ely,  and  acquired  some  reputa- 
tion as  a  preacher  among  the  Puritans:  this 
led  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cambridge  to 
get  him  chosen  a  freeman  of  their  corporation, 
with  a  view  to  his  being  elected  their  repre- 
sentative in  parliament,  which  was  accordingly 
effected.  In  the  house  he  was  very  forward  in 
attacking  the  measures  of  the  court.  When 
hostilities  between  the  kin?  and  parliament 
were  unavoidable,  Cromwell  raised  a  troop  of 
horse  at  Cambridge.    He  soon  obtained  the 
rank  of  colonel ;  and  though  he  was  then  forty- 
three  years  of  age,  he  became  an  able  officer, 
and  made  his  men  good  soldiers.  In  1643,  he 
was  appointed  lieutenant-general,  and  sent  to 
join  the  Scots.    In  the  battle  of  Mars  ton- 
moor,  his  cavalry  behaved  with  such  firmness 
and  activity  as  to  gain  the  name  of  Ironsides. 
He  also  distinguished  himself  in  the  second 
battle  at  Newbury.    Some  jealousy,  however, 
was  excited  by  his  reputation,  iu  the  minds  of 
many  of  his  own  party ;  and  he  and  the  earl  of 
Manchester  drought  counter  charges  agaiust 
each  other  in  parliament,  which  ended  without 
a  prosecution.  The  battle  of  Naseby,  in  1646, 
was  gained  entirely  by  his  skill  and  bravery, 
for  which,  and  other  services,  he  received  the 
thanks  of  the  house.    By  this  time  Cromwell 
was  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  as  Cliarles 
was  now  betrayed  by  the  Scotch  to  the  parlia- 
ment, he  determined  to  have  him  in  his  own 

Sower.  This  he  effected  by  means  of  cornet 
oyce  in  16 17.  The  same  year  he  purged  the 
house  of  commons,  that  is,  he  turned  out  those 
members  who  he  thought  were  not  likely  to  be 
gained  over  to  his  purpose.  The  share  he  had 
in  the  murder  of  the  king  is  too  plain  to  need 
detail,  or  animadversion.  Soon  after  this  tra- 
gical event,  a  mutiny  broke  out  in  the  army, 
which  threatened  dangerous  consequences; 
but  Cromwell,  by  seizing  and  punishing  the 
ringleaders,  put  an  end  to  it    In  1649  he 
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went  to  Ireland,  where,  in  less  than  a  year,  he 
subdued  the  whole  island.    He  was  next  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief  against  the'Scots, 
who  had  armed  to  restore  Charles  II.  Sep- 
tember 3,  1650,  he  gained  the  battle  of  Dun- 
bar; and  that  dav  twelvemonth  he  defeated  the 
king  at  Worcester.    From  this  time  he  kepi 
his  eve  bent  upon  taking  possession  of  the 
sovereign  power.    He  began  by  moulding  the 
army  to  his  will;  and  having  a  party  subser- 
vient to  his  wishes,  he  struck  a  bold  stroke  by 
dismissing  the  parliament,  and  locking  the  door 
of  the  house.    He  then  went  to  the  council 
of  state,  and  paid  them  the  same  compliment; 
after  which  he  called  a  council,  composed  of 
his  officers.   The  government  was  now  com- 
pletely in  his  hands,  for  the  military  council 
soon  resolved  that  the  administration  of  public 
affairs  belonged  to  the  licutenant  general,under 
the  title  of  protector  of  the  commonwealth  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  In  1653,  he 
was  invested  with  this  dignity  in  the  court  of 
chancery,  and  the  year  following  he  declared 
by  an  ordinance,  that  England,  Scotland,  and  • 
Ireland,  were  but  one  state.    The  same  year 
he  called  a  parliament,  but  6nding  that  instead 
of  supporting  him,  the  members  began  with 
questioning  his  authority,  he  put  a  guard  upon 
their  door,  and  then  made  them  take  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  him  and  his  government. 
This  parliament  still  continued  refractory,  on 
which,  in  about  four  months,  lie  dissolved 
them  with  very  heavy  reproaches.    In  1656 
he  called  another  parliament,  which  gratified 
the  protector  by  confirming  his  title,  and 
sanctioning  his  proceedings.   He  wanted  now 
to  have  the  title  of  king,  but  this  was  rejected 
bv  his  most  zealous  friends;  and  finding  the 
object  unattainable,  he  wisely  abandoned  it. 
However,  he  had  the  privilege  granted  him  to 
make  a  sort  of  lords ;  and  the  title  of  protector 
being  solemnly  recognized,  he  was  inaugurated 
with  all  the  pomp  of  a  coronation  in  West- 
minster-hall.    In  1658  he  convened  the  two 
houses  of  lords  and  commons,  and  addressed 
them  in  the  language  nsual  for  the  kings  of 
England;  but  few  of  the  hereditary  nobles 
would  attend  his  mock  parliament.  Finding, 
therefore,  that  he  could  not  form  any  thing  like 
a  regular  establishment,  he  dissolved  the  as- 
sembly with  great  affliction.    In  August  of 
that  year,  his  favourite  daughter,  Mrs.  Clay- 
pole,  died.    He  npver  recovered  this  shock, 
which  was  attended  with  a  slow  fever,  of 
which  he  died,  September  3,  I65M.    His  re- 
mains were  interred  in  Henry  Vllth's  chapel, 
Westminster,  from  whence  at  the  Restoration 
they  were  taken  and  exposed  on  the  gallows  at 
Tyburn.    Some,  however,  have  said  that  his 
corpse  was  privately  buried  in  Naseby-field  by 
his  own  direction;  and  that  the  body  of  Charles 
I.  was  deposited  in  the  vault  of  the  abbey, 
liut  this  is  not  probable.  He  had  six  children, 
viz.   Richard,   Henry,   Bridget,  Elizabeth, 
Mary,  and  Frances.  "Richard  succeeded  him 
in  the  protectorate,  but  when  affairs  tnrned, 
and  he  found  his  post  no  longer  tenable,  lie 
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Pftve  it  up  and  went  abroad.  He  died  at 
Cheshunt,  in  Hertfordshire,  in  I7I-.  Henry 
went  to  In  land  as  lord  lieutenant,  and  liore  a 
good  rhararter.  He  died  Iti/I  liridget  mar- 
ried first  general  Ireton,  ami  after  his  deatli, 
(general  Fleetwood  j  Klizalteth,  his  favourite 
daughter,  married  John  Clavpole,  esq.  of 
Northamptonshire.  Mary  was  married  to  lord 
Fauconhcrg,  ami  is  supposed  to  have  contri- 
huted  greatly  t<>  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 
She  died  in  \J]'2.  Frances  married  first  a 
grandson  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  ami  secondly 
sir  John  Itussel  of  Camhrid  gesture  (  Wat  kin*). 

It  is  not  eaiy  to  jive  an  impartial  view  of 
the  character  ot  Oliver  Cromwell:  the  repre- 
sentations of  hoth  his  friends  and  his  enemies 
an*  supported  by  such  striking  circumst.inces, 
in  his  fortune  and  conduct,  as  to  give  to  them 
a  great  air  of  probability.  Noble,  in  his  .Me- 
moirs of  the  I'rotectoral  House  of  Cromwell, 
says,  44  His  character  was  formed  from  an 
amazing  conjuncture  of  enthusiasm,  hypocrisy, 
am!  ambition.  He  was  possessed  ot  courage 
and  resolution  that  overlooked  all  dangeis,  and 
saw  no  difficulties.  He  dived  into  the  cha- 
racters of  mankind  with  wonderful  sagacity, 
whilst  he  concealed  his  own  purposes  under 
the  impenetrable  shield  of  dissimulation.  He 
reconciled  the  im»st  atrocious  crimes  to  the 
most  rigid  notions  of  religious  obligations. 
From  the  severest  exercise  of  devotion,  he  re- 
laxed into  the  most  ridiculous  and  idle  buf- 
foonery ;  yet  he  preserved  the  dignity  and 
distance  of  his  character  in  the  midst  of  the 
coarsest  familiarity.  He  was  cruel  and  tyrannic 
from  policy  ;  just  and  temperate  from  inclina- 
tion; perplexed  and  despicable  in  his  dis- 
course; clear  ami  consummate  in  his  designs; 
ridiculous  in  his  reveries;  respectable  in  his 
conduct  :  in  a  word,  the  strangest  compound 
of  villany  and  virtue,  baseness  and  magnani- 
mity, absurdity  and  good  sense,  that  we  find 
un  record  in  the  annals  of  mankind." 

Some  writers  have  drawn  his  character  in  a 
strain  of  the  most  extravagant  panegyric.  Mr. 
Hume,  perhaps,  has  fallen  upon  the  proper 
medium  between  the  two  extremes.  44  If 
(says  he)  we  survey  the  moral  character  of 
Cromwell  wirh  that  indulgence  which  is  due 
to  the  blindness  ami  infirmities  of  the  human 
species,  ue  shall  not  he  inclined  to  load  his 
memory  with  such  violent  reproaches  as  those 
which  his  enemies  usually  throw  upon  it. 
Amidst  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  that  time, 
that  he  should  prefer  the  parliamentary  to  the 
loyal  cause,  will  not  appear  extraordinary  ; 
since  even  at  present  many  men  of  sense  and 
knowledge  are  disposed  to  think,  that  the 
question,  with  regard  to  the  justice  of  the 
quarrel,  may  be  regarded  as  doubtful  and  am- 
biguous. The  murder  of  the  king,  the  most 
atrocious  of  all  his  actions,  was  to  him  covered 
under  a  mighty  cloud  of  republican  and  fana- 
tical illusions ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  he 
might  believe  it,  as  many  others  did,  the  most 
meritorious  action  which  he  could  perform. 
His  subsequent  usurpation  was  the  effect  of 
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necessity,  as  well  as  of  ambition  ;  nor  is  it  easy 
to  see  how  the  various  faction*  could  at  that 
lime  have  been  restrained  w  ithout  a  mixture  of 
military  and  arbitrary  authority.  The  private 
deportment  of  Cromwell,  as  a  son,  a  husband, 
a  father,  a  friend,  is  exposed  to  no  considerable 
eeiisuie,  if  it  does  not  rather  merit  praise. 
And,  ujxjn  the  whole,  his  character  does  not 
appear  more  extraordinary  and  unusual  by  the 
mixture  of  so  much  absurdity  with  so  much 
penetration,  than  by  his  tempering  such  »  talent 
ambition  and  such  enraged  fanaticism  with  so 
much  regard  to  justice  and  humanity." 

We  know  of  no  writer  who  seems  to  have 
more  studied  or  better  comprehended  the  cha- 
racter of  Cromwell  than  Mrs.  Hutchinson, 
the  widow  of  colonel  Hutchinson,  a  contem- 
porary of  the  protector's,  who,  in  her  Memoirs 
of  the  Life  of  her  husband,  relates  many  anec- 
dotes respecting  him.  We  select  the  following 
eloquent  representation  of  his  government, 
after  he  had  attained  the  height  of  his  ambi- 
tion: a  representation,  in  which  the  keen  re- 
grets of  disappointed  patriotism  are  finely 
mingled  with  an  indignant  contempt  for  those 
who  submitted  to  tyranny,  ami  a  generous  ad- 
mission of  the  talents  and  magnanimity  of  the 
tyrant. 

"  In  the  interim  Cromwell  and  his  arniie 
grew  wanton  with  their  power,  and  invented  a 
thousand  tricks  of  government,  which,  when 
nobody  oppos'd,  they  themselves  fell  to  dislike 
an  I  vary  ev'iy  day.  First  he  calls  a  parliament 
out  of  his  owne  porkett,  hiinselfe  naming*  a 
sort  of  godly  men  for  every  county,  who  meet- 
ing and  not  agreeing,  a  put  of  them,  in  the 
name  of  the  people,  give  up  the  sovereignty  to 
him    Shortly  after  he  makes  up  severall  sort* 
of  mock  parliaments,  hut  not  finding  one  of 
them  absolutely  for  his  turne,  turn'd  them  off 
again*.  He  soone quitted  hiinselfe  of  his  trium- 
virs, and  fust  thrust  out  Harrison,  then  tooke 
away  Lambert's  commission,  and  would  have 
bene  king  bill  for  feare  of -putting  bis  generalU 
ship.    He  weeded,  in  a  few  month's  time, 
above  a  hundred  and  fifty  godly  officers  out  of 
the  arniie,  with  whom  many  of  the  religious 
souldiers  went  off,  and  in  tiieir  roome  abund- 
ance of  the  king's  dissolute  souldiers  were  en- 
tertain'd,  and  the  arini?  was  almost  changed 
from  that  godly  religious  armie,  whose  vallour 
Cod  had  crown'd  with  triumph,  into  the  dis- 
solute armie  they  had  beaten,  bearing  yett  a 
better  name.    His  wife  ami  children  were  set- 
ting up  for  principallity,  which  suited  no  better 
with  any  of  them  than  searlett  on  the  ape ;  only, 
to  speake  the  truth  of  hiinselfe,  he  had  much 
natural  I  irreatnessc,  ami  well  became  the  place 
he  had  usurp'd.    His  daughter  Fleetewood 
was  humbled,  and  not  exalted  with  these 
things ;   but  the  rest  were  insolent  fooles. 
Cleypoole,  who  married  bis  daughter,  and  his 
son  Henry,  were  two  debaueb'd  ungodly  cava- 
liers.   Richard  was  a  peasant  in  his  nature : 
yet  gentle  and  vertuous ;  hut  became  not  great- 
nesse.   His  court  was  full  of  sinne  and  vanity, 
and  the  more  abominable,  because  they  had 
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not  yet  quite  cast  away  the  name  of  God,  but 
prophan  d  it  by  taking  it  in  vaine  upon  them. 
True  religion  was  uow  almost  lost,  even  among 
the  religious  party,  and  hipocrisie  became  an 
epidemicall  disease,  to  the  sad  griefe  of  colonell 
Hutchinson,  and  all  true-hearted  Christians 
and  Englishmen.  Allmost  all  the  ministers 
every  where  fell  in  and  worshipped  this  beast, 
and  courted  and  made  addresses  to  him.  So 
did  the  city  of  London,  and  many  of  the  dege- 
nerate  lord's  of  the  land  with  the  poore-spirited 
gentry.  The  cavaliers,  in  polhcy,  who  saw 
that  while  Cromwell  reduc'dall  the  exercise  of 
tirannical  power  under  another  name,  there 
was  a  doore  opened  for  the  restoring  of  their 
part)-,  fell  much  in  with  Cromwell,  and  height* 
ea'd  all  his  disorders.  He  at  last  exercis'd 
such  an  arbitrary  power,  that  the  whole  land 
grew  weary  of  him,  while  he  sett  up  a  com- 
pare of  silly  meane  fellows  called  major- 
general  Is,  as  governors  in  every  country. 
These  rul'd  according  to  their  wills,  by  no  law 
but  what  seem'd  good  in  their  owne  eies,  im- 
prisoning men,  obstructing  the  course  of  jus- 
tice betweeiie  man  and  man,  perverting  right 
through  partial lity,  acquitting  some  that  were 
guilty,  and  punishing  som<*  that  were  innocent, 
as  guilty.  Then  he  exercis'd  another  proiect 
to  rayse  money,  by  decimation  of  the  estates  of 
all  the  king's  party,  of  which  actions  'tis  said 
Lambert  was  the  instigator.  At  last  he  tooke 
upon  him  to  make  lords  and  knights;  and 
wanted  not  many  fooles,  both  in  the  armie  and 
gentry,  to  accept  of  and  strutt  in  his  mock 
titles.  Then  the  earle  of  Warwick's  grand- 
child, and  the  lord  Palconbridge,  married  his 
two  daughters  ;  such  pittiful  slaves  were  the 
nobles  of  those  dayes.  Att  last  Lambert,  per- 
ceiving biraselfe  to  have  bene  all  this  while 
deluded  with  hopes  and  promises  of  succession, 
and  seeing  that  Cromwell  now  intended  to 
continue  the  government  in  his  owne  famely, 
fell  oflf  from  him,  but  behav'd  himself  very 
pittifully  and  meanely,  was  turn'd  out  of  all 
his  places,  and  return'd  again  to  plott  new  ven- 
geance at  his  house  at  w  imblelon,  where  he 
fell  to  dresse  his  flowers  in  his  garden,  and 
work  at  the  needle  with,  his  wife  and  his 
maides,  while  he  was  watching  an  oppert  unity 
to  serve  againe  his  ambition,  which  had  this 
difference  from  the  protector's;  the  one  was 
gallant  and  greate,  the  other  had  nothing  but 
an  unworthy  pride,  most  insolent  in  prosperity, 
and  as  abiect  and  base  in  adversity.  ' 

CRONE.  ».  (cnone,  Saxon.)  1.  An  old 
ewe  (Tusser).  2.  lu  contempt,  an  old  woman 
(Dryden). 

CRONEBANE,  a  mountain  in  the  county 
of  Wick  low,  Ireland,  rising  about  1000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  noted  for  its 
copper  mines. 

CRON BNBURO,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  landgravate  of  Hesse  Cassel.  Lat.  49. 55  N. 
Lon.  «.  40  E. 

CaoNERBURG,  a  fortress  of  the  isle  of  Zea- 
land, in  Denmark,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Cat* 
tegat,  where  the  Danes  take  toll  for  such  ships 


as  are  hound  to  the  Baltic  sea.  Lat.  56.  0  N. 
Lon.  12.  54  E. 

CRO'NET.  ».  The  hair  which  grows  over 
the  top  of  a  horse's  hoof. 

CHUNK'S,  in  chronology,  the  ancient 
name  of  the  Athenian  month  Hecatombaeon  ; 
which  was  the  first  of  their  year,  and  answered 
to  the  latter  part  of  our  June  and  beginning  of 
July. 

CRONSCHLOSS,  or  Cronslot,  a  town 
and  fortress  of  Russia,  seated  in  a  little  island 
of  the  same  name,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Neva,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Gulph  of  Fin- 
land, twelve  miles  W.  of  Petersburg.  Lat.  59. 
56  N.    Lon.  29.  56  E. 

CRONSTADT,  or  Kronschad,  a  sea-port 
town  of  Russia,  situated  on  the  island  of  Retu- 
sari,  in  the  Gulph  of  Finland,  where  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  Russian  fleet  lies  in  harbour. 
The  harbour  is  good  and  large,  but  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  water  decays  the  timber.  It  is  de- 
fended by  several  forts  and  ramparts.  The 
houses  arc  chiefly  built  of  wood  ;  the  number 
of  inhabitants  about  60,000  :  twenty  miles  W. 
Petersburg.    Lon.  29.  56  E.    Lat.  59. 58  N. 

Cronstadt,  or  Kronstadt,  or  Brassau, 
a  town  of  Transylvania,  situated  about  five 
miles  from  the  river  Alt,  near  the  borders  of 
Walachia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  lofty 
mountains,  chiefly  inhabited  by  Germans.  The 
suburbs  are  inhabited  by  Bulgarians,  Hunga- 
rians, and  Saxons:  fifty  miles  K.N.E.  Her- 
manstadt.    Lon.  26  E. "  Lat.  46.  30  N. 

CRO'NY.  $.  (xf°"f,  time,  age:  it  should 
consequently  be  spelt  chrony?)  An  old  ac- 
quaintance (Swift). 

CROOK,  t.  (croc,  French.)  1.  Any  crooked 
or  bent  instrument.  2.  A  sheepbook  (Prior'). 
3.  Any  thing  bent ;  a  meander  (Sidney). 

Crooks,  in  music,  certain  moveable  curved 
tubes,  which  are  occasionally  applied  to  trum- 
pets and  horns,  for  the  purpose  ot  tuning  them 
to  different  keys  (Busby). 

To  Crook,  v.  a.  (crochet,  French.)  l.To 
bend ;  to  turn  into  a  hook  (Jirbuthnot).  2. 
To  pervert  from  rectitude  (Bacon). 

To  Crook,  v.  n.  To  be  bent ;  to  have  a  cur- 
vature (Camden). 

CROO'KBACK.  $.  (crook  and  back.)  A 
man  that  has  gibbous  shoulders  (Shaktpeare). 

CRi  KMKBACKED.  a.  Having  bent  shoul- 
ders (Drydcn). 

CROOKED,  a.  (crocher,  French.)  1. 
Bent ;  not  straight ;  curved  (Xewton).  2. 
Winding;  oblique;  anfractuous  (Locke).  3. 
Perverse ;  untoward ;  without  rectitude  of 
mind  (Shaktpeare). 

CROO'KEDLY.  ad.  1.  Not  in  a  straight 
line.  2.  Untowardly;  not  compliantly  (Tay.). 

CROO'KEDNESS.  *.  (from  crooked.)  1. 
Deviation  from  straightness ;  curvity(//<wArer'). 
(See  Distortion. S  2.  Deformity  of  a  gib- 
bous body  (Taylor). 

CROP.  s.  (cnop,  Sax.)  The  craw,  or  first 
stomach  of  a  bird  (Hay). 

Crop.  t.  (cnoppa,  Saxon.)  I.  The  highest 
part  or  end  of  anything.    2.  The  harvest;  the 
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corn  {Fathered  off  a  field  ;  the  product  <»f  the 
field  (Ro$comtnon),    3.  Any  tiling  cut  off 

(Itr  i/drn). 

To  Crop,  v.  a.  (from  the  noun.)  I.  To  cut 
off  the  ends  of  any  tiling;  to  mow;  to  reap;  to 
lop  (Dtydcn).  2.  To  gather  before  it  fails 
I  Creech). 

To  L'kop.  v.  n.  To  yield  harvest  (Shak* 

spi  art). 

CRO'PFUL.  a.  (nop  and  full.)  Satiated  ; 
having  a  full  belly  (Mtitok). 

CR1PPPER.  r.  (from  crop.)  A  kind  of  pi- 
genu  with  a  large  crop  (Walton). 

CROPPING,  in  the  manage,  an  operation 

Iierformcd  with  a  pair  of  shears  on  the  eai  c  of  .1 
torse,  dog,  <»r  other  animal,  when  their  natu- 
ral form  does  not  happen  to  contribute  to  its 
beauty.  Mr.  John  Lawrence  asserts*  that  he 
has  cropped  yearling's.  "  It  is  apparent  (-ays 
he),  in  th.it  time,  or  at  any  rate  at  two  years 
old,  whether  from  the  over  size,  ill-shape,  or 
position  of  the  ears,  it  uill  he  ever  necessary  to 
crop  the  nag  :  and,  if  so,  there  is  an  ohvious 
convenience  in  having1  it  done  early,  and  he- 
fore  he  comes  into  work  :  and  I  have  never 
found  that  the  after  growth  of  the  ear  spoiled 
the  crop.  There  is  one  disadvantage  in  this 
business,  which,  however,  some  people  will 
think  an  advantage.  It  furnishes  an  opportu- 
nity of  deception.  t  )ne  of  the  colts  mentioned 
above  I  sold  to  a  dealer  at  two  years  old  :  being1 
Cropped  and  docked,  and  neither  his  ears  nor 
tail  bearing  the  least  mark  of  recent  operation, 
he  in  one  single  day  more  reached  four  years  of 
age,  and  was  actually  Sold  at  Winchester  t.iir 
as  a  four-year  old."  The  practice  of  cropping' 
the  ears  of  animals,  as  it  is  confessedly  useless, 
if  not  pernicious  (in  so  far  as  it  must  occasion 
some  imperfection  in  the  conveyance  of  sound 
to  the  internal  ear),  might  very  well  he  dis- 
pensed with.    See  KAR. 

(  KOM'SUK  (crop  and  $ick.)  Sick  u  ith 
excess  and  debauchery  (Tate). 

( 'KOSCO.MIl.  a  town  of  Somersetshire, 
near  the  city  of  Wells.  King  Edward  I,  graut- 
cd  it  a  market,  and  a  fair  at  Lady  day  ;  and 
his  charter  wa>  confirmed  by  Kilward  H  I.  and 
Henry  IV.  hut  tiiis  market  being  afterwards 
laid  aside,  another  was  procured  lor  it,  whirli 
is  held  on  Tuesdays.    I. at.  51.  10  N,  Lou. 

2,  a:>  \V. 

L'ROSETTKS,  in  architecture,  the  returns 

in  the  corners  of  door-cases,  \e. 

CROSIKK.  or  ClIOZIER,  a  shepherd's 
crook;  a  symbol  of  pastoral  authority,  consist- 
ing  of  a  gold  or  silver  stair,  crooked  al  top,  ear- 
ned occasionally  before  bishoi»  and  abbots,  and 
held  in  the  hand  when  they  give  the  solemn 
benedictions.  The  custom  of  h  string  .1  pasto- 
ral staff  before  bishops  is  very  uucieiit,  .is  ap- 
pears from  the  life  of  St.  (  .esarea  of  Aries, 
who  lived  ahoul  the  year  500.  Among  the 
(■reeks  none  hut  the  patriarchs  had  a  right  to 

the  crosier.  The  crosiers  were  al  liist  no  more 
than  simple  wooden  staves  in  form  of  a  T, 
used  to  iest  ami  lean  upon.  Ily  degrees  they 
were  made  longer  ;  and  at  length  arrived  to  the 


form  we  now  see  them  of.  Regular  ah'«ot» 
are  allowed  to  officiate  with  a  mitre  and  cro- 
sier. 

Crosier,  in  astronomy,  four  stars  in  llie 

southern  hemisphere,  in  the  form  of  .1  rn  •  . 
serving  those  who  sail  in  south  latitudes  to 
lind  the  antarctic  pole. 

UNO'S  LET.  *.  (croissdrt,  French.)  A 
Mnall  cross. 

CROSS,  a  gibbet  made  of  two  pieces  of 
wood  placed  crosswise,  whether  tliey  cross  sriUi 
r'm  lit  angles  at  the  top  like  a  T,  or  in  the  mi..', 
dh'  of  their  length  like  an  X.  The  cross  t.» 
which  our  Saviour  was  fastened, and  on  which 
lie  died,  was  of  the  former  kind  ;  bring  thin 
represented  hv  old  monuments,  coins,  and 
crosses.  The  punishment  of  the  cross  was 
common  among  the  Syrians,  Egyptians,  Per- 
sians, Africans,  (Jreeks,  Romans,  and  ,fe«->. 
It  was  the  most  dreadful  of  all  others,  both  for 
the  shame  and  pain  of  it;  and  so  scandalous, 
that  it  was  inflicted  as  the  last  mark  of  detes- 
tation upon  the  vilest  of  people.  It  was  the 
punishment  of  robbersand  murderers,  provided 
that  they  were  slaves  too;  but  otherwise,  if 
they  were  free, and  had  the  privileges  of  the 
city  of  It  une,  this  was  then  thought  a  prostitu- 
tion of  that  honour,  and  too  infamous  a  pu- 
nishment for  such  a  one,  let  his  crime*  I* 
what  they  would.  The  Mosaic  law  ordained, 
that  the  persons  executed  should  not  be  left 
upon  the  tree  after  sun-set,  because  be  that  is 
banged  in  this  manner  is  accursed  of  Uod. 
Deut.  xxi.  22.  The  Jews  believe,  that  thr 
souls  of  those  who  remain  upon  the  gibbet, 
and  without  burial,  enjoy  no  peace,  and  re- 
ceive no  benefit  from  the  prayers  of  other 
people  ;  hut  wander  up  and  down  till  their 
bodies  are  buried  :  which  agrees  with  the  no- 
lions  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  bad  of  Uib 
matter,  which  may  he  seen  in  I  loin.  ii.  -I,  and 
Yinr.  .  Kneul.  r>. 

Cross,  s.  (Wore,  French.)  1.  One  straight 
hod  v  laid  at  right  angles  over  another  (  Taylor ) 
2.  The  ensign  of  the  t  hristian  religion (Itotrr). 
i>.  A  monument  with  a  cross  upon  it  to  excite 
devotion,  such  as  were  anciently  set  in  market- 
places (Sftakspeare).  i.  A  line  drawn  through 
another.  5.  Any  thing  that  thwarts  or  ob- 
structs ;  misfortune;  hinderunce;  vexation ; 
opposition;  misadventure;  trial  of  patience 
(Urn  JoitSOH).  »».  -Money,  so  called  because, 
marked  with  a  cross  (/loir,  I),  /.  t  rot*  and 
Pile*  a  play  with  money  (Swift). 

Croks.  a.  (from  the  substantive.)  1. Trans- 
verse; fallingathwart  something  cl*e(  Nctetoa ). 

t  Milique;  lateral  (Shakept  are).  .'i.  Adverse  ■ 
opp.isite  (Attirbury).  \.  1'enerse;  nut;. li- 
able (Smith).  ."►."Peevish;  fretful;  ill  hu- 
moured (Tillotson).  6.  Contrary  ;  contra- 
dictory (South).  7.  Contrary  to  wish ;  unfor- 
tunate (South),    i).  Interchanged  (llarim). 

CRoSB.  prep.  1.  Athwart;  so  as  to  internr  t 
any  thing;  transversely  (KnvlUs).  2.  Oui  : 
from  side  to  side  (L' Estrange). 

To  t'lto.ss.  v.  a.  (from  the  noun.)  1.  To  lay 
one  body,  or  draw  one  line  athwart  anotiier 
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(Hndibras.  Watts).  2.  To  sign  with  the 
cross  (Druden).  3.  To  cancel :  as,  to  cross  an 
article.  4.  To  pass  over  (Ttmple).  5.  To 
move  obliquely  or  athwart  (Spenser).  6.  To 
thwart;  to  interpose  obstruction;  to  embar- 
rass ;  to  obstruct  (Clarendon).  7.  To  coun- 
teract ;  to  be  inconsistent  with  (Locke).  8. 
To  contravene;  to  hinder  by  authority  ;  to 
countermand  (Shakspeare).  9.  To  contradict 
(Bacon).  10.  To  debar;  to  preclude  (Shak- 
speare'). 

7*o  Cross,  v.  ».  1.  To  lie  athwart  another 
thing.    2.  To  be  inconsistent  (Sidney). 

Cross  (Invention  of  the),  an  ancient  feast 
solemnized  on  the  3d  of  May,  in  memory  of 
St.  Helena's  finding  the  true  cross  of  Christ 
deep  in  the  ground  of  mount  Calvary. 

Cross  (Exaltation  of  the),  an  ancient  feast 
held  on  the  14th  of  September,  in  memory  of 
the  restoration  of  the  true  cross  to  mount  Cal- 
vary, in  642,  by  Heraclitus. 

Cross-bearer,  in  the  Romish  church,  the 
chaplain  of  an  archbishop,  a  primate,  or  the 
pope,  who  carries  a  cross  befure  him  on  so* 
leoin  occasions.  Certain  officers  in  the  in- 
quisition are  also  called  cross-bearers. 

Cross  (Pectoral),  one  made  of  gold  or 
silver,  and  often  enriched  with  diamonds; 
worn  by  Romish  bishops,  abbesses,  &c.  about 
the  neck. 

Cross  (Maids  of  the),  a  community  of 

?onng  women  instituted  in  12fi5,  at  Koye  in 
icard y,  and  afterwards  dispersed  to  Paris  and 
other  towns.  They  instructed  young  persons 
of  their  own  sex.  Some  took  the  three  vows 
of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience  ;  others  re- 
tained their  liberty. 

Cross  (Judgment  of  the),  a  custom  in 
France,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century, 
of  giving  judgment  in  favour  of  one  of  two 
contending  parties,  who  held  his  arms  for  the 
longest  time  lifted  up  to  a  cross. 

Cross,  in  botany,  is  used  to  express  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  petala  of  certain  llowers; 
called  plantse  flore  cruciformt. 

Cross,  in  heraldry,  is  defined  by  Guillim, 
an  ordinary  composed  of  fourfold  lines  ;  where- 
of tiro  are  perpendicular,  and  the  other  two 
transverse  ;  for  so  ive  must  conceive  of  them, 
though  they  be  not  drawn  throughout,  hut 
meet  by  couples,  in  four  right  ingles,  near  the 
fesspoiutof  the  escutcheon.  This  bearing  was 
first  bestowed  on  such  as  had  performed,  or  at 
least  undertaken,  some  service  for  Christ,  and 
the  Christian  profession  ;  and  is  held  by  many 
the  most  honourable  charge  in  all  heraldry. 
Gnilliin   enumerates   39   different   sorts  of 


a  sort  of  leaps  or  airs  with  one  breath,  for- 
wards, backwards,  sideways,  as  in  the  figure 
of  a  cross. 

Cross  (Order  of  the),  an  order  of  ladies  in- 
stituted in  lf»f>8,  by  the  empress  Eleannra  de 
Gonzagua,  wife  of  the  emperor  Leopold,  on 
ocrasion  of  the  miraculous  recovery  of  a  little 
golden  cross,  in  which  were  inclosed  two 
pieces  of  the  true  cross,  out  of  the  ashes  of  a 
part  of  the  palace  that  had  been  burnt  down : 
though  the  tin*  burnt  the  case  tvhereiu  it  was 
inclosed,  and  melted  the  crystal,  it  appears 
that  the  wood  had  not -received  the  least  da- 
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Cross  (St  George's),  or  the  red  cross,  in  a 
field  argent,  is  now  the  standard  of  England ; 
that  saint  being  the  reputed  patron  of  this  na- 
tion. 

Cross,  in  coins,  a  name  given  to  the  right 
tide  or  face,  the  other  being  called  the  pile  or 
reverse.  It  has  been  a  common  error,  that  the 
re?erse  was  meant  by  the  cross. 

Cross,  in  the  manage.  To  make  a  cross  in 
eorvets,  to  make  a  cross  in  balotades,  is  to  make 
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Cnoss,  in  surveying,  an  instrument  con- 
sisting of  a  brass  circle,  divided  into  four  rqual 
parts,  by  two  lines  intersecting  each  other  at 
the  centre;  at  the  extremity  of  each  line  there 
is  a  sight  fixed,  standing  perpendicularly  over 
the  line,  with  holes  below  each  slit,  for  the 
better  discovery  of  distant  objects.  See  Sur- 
vkyinq. 

Cross-armed,  in  botany.  See  Bra- 
chiate. 

Cross-bar  shot,  a  bullet  with  an  iron  bar 
passing  through  it,  and  standing  six  or  eight 
inches  out  at  both  sides  :  it  is  used  at  sea  lor 
destroying  the  enemy's  rigging. 

Cross-bill,  in  ornithology.    See  Loxia. 

Cro'ssbite.  *.  (cross  ami  bite.)  A  decep- 
tion ;  a  cheat  ([/  Estrange). 

To  (  ro'ssbitb.  c.  a.  (from  the  noun.)  To 
contravene  by  deception  (Prior). 

Cro'ssbow.  s  (cross  and  bote.)  A  mis- 
sive weapon,  formed  by  placing  a  bow  athwart 
a  stock  (Boyle). 

Cro'ssbowbr.  #.  A  shooter  with  across* 
bow  (Raleigh). 

Cross-dial,  a  dial  made  in  the.  form  of  a 
cross,  which  when  elevated  according  to  the 
latitude  of  the  place,  shows  the  time  by  the 
shadow  of  its  edges.  The  method  of  drawing 
the  hour  lines  ou  this  dial  is  shown  in  Lead, 
better's  Dialling,  and  in  Ferguson's  Lectures. 

To  Cross-examine,  v.  a.  To  try  the  faith 
of  evidence  by  captious  questions  of  the  con- 
trary party  (Decay  of  Piety). 

Cro'ssgrainbd.  a.  (cross  and  grain.) 
1.  Having  the  fibres  transverse  and  irregular 
(Moxon).  2.  Perverse;  troublesome;  vexa- 
tious (Prior). 

Cross  (Jerusalem.)   See  Lychnis. 

Cross  (Knights),  in  botany.  See  Lych- 
nis. 

Cro'ssly.  ad.  (from  cross)  I.  Athwart; 
so  as  to  intersect  something  else.  2.  Adverse- 
ly ;  in  opposition  to  (Tillotson).  3.  Unfor- 
tunately. 

Cross-multiplication.  See  DUODECI- 
MALS. 

Cro'sbnkss.  s.  (from  cross.)  K.  Trans- 
verseness  ;  intersection.  2.  Perverseness  ;  pee- 
vishness (Collier). 

Cro'ssrow.  s.  (cross  and  roir.)  Alpha- 
bet ;  so  named  because  a  cross  is  placed  at  the 
beginning-,  to  show  that  the  end  of  learning 
is  piety  (Shakspeare). 

Cross  (Scarlet).    See  Lychnis. 
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Cross-staff.  9.  (from  ero**  ami  »ta[f.) 
An  instrument  commonly  called  the  fore-sialf, 
used  l»y  seamen  to  tike  the  meridian  altitude 
of  the  sun  «>r  stars  ( llurrix). 

Cross-tree*,  in  a  ship,  four  pieces  of 
timber,  bolted  and  let  into  one  another  aeross, 
at  tin*  head  of  tin*  mast.    Their  um*  is  to  keep 

ftltll  hear  flif  top-mast  ii |» ;  f'»r  tin*  foot  ol  t iif 
top-mast  is  always  I listened  into  tlietn. 

Cro's*\>  iv.  *.  (rtos* an>\  fun.)  .\  small  ob- 
scure path  inteiM-itm^  tin.'  chhi  r>ad  {Sh<ik- 
j» pm  re). 

(Jim's "-w  in  n.  (rroxs  and  wind.")  Wind  blow- 
ing from  tin'  right  or  left  (Bojfh  ). 

Ciioos  (Winter),  in  botany.  See  Erist« 
Mt'M. 

Crosswise,  (rruciatim.)  In  botany,  a 
term  applied  to  leaflets  in  a  whorl,  "lien  there 
arc  four  of  them  forming  a  cross — also  to  an- 
thers;  as  in  precoma  ami  bippomane. 

Cross  wort,  in  hotany.    Sec  Valantia. 

<  ROSS  EN,  a  town  of  Silesia,  in  (rermany, 
ami  the  capital  of  a  principality  of  the  stun' 
name.  It  is  2J  miles  S.E.  ot'  Frankfort.  I^at. 
52.  » X.    Lon.  15.  IK  E. 

(  KOSSOI'ETRA.  In oryctology, arenas 
of  the  rl,tss  earths,  order  ponderous.  ( lonsist* 
ing  of  ponderous  earth,  a  larger  portion  of  si- 
lira,  anil  a  smaller  of  alnmine;  lightish,  hard, 
parasytic,  meagre,  crystalline;  not  totally  so- 
luble in  sul|. Inn  if  ac'tu,  even  in  a  !>« »i I i ?•  lt  heat : 
melting  with  dilheulty  in  tin*  fire.  Two 
specie-. 

I.  (  .  herryuica.  Herryni:in  rrossopetra. 
In  four-sided  rectangular  tables  or  prisms, 
trans*  ei  selv  striate,  lermin  ttina  at  one  end  iti  a 
needle-point ;  two  of  them  cutting  each  other 
citiNsu'iM*  and  longitudinally,  round  anon 
caleareons  spar*  in  the  mines  of  llercj  nia,  near 
Audreashurg,  in  smaller  aggregate  crystals, 
sometimes  \  erv  1111111111',  randy  pellucid,  oftener 
diaphanous  or  opa  pie :  colour  milk-whi'e,  hya- 
line, vellowish,  not  always  striking  lire  with 
steel,  hnt  frequently  making  a  mark  upon 
glass.  It  inelis  urilh  borax  and  soda  with 
ebullition, 

i.'.  C.  scotica.  Scotch  crossopetra.  In  four- 
sided  t  ihles  or  prisms,  one  end  running  into  a 
needle-point,  <md  not  united.  Found  in  the 
niiues  of  Scotland,  near  Strontian,  and  distiu- 
guished  by  its  larger  crystals. 

i  IIOSSO'STYLES.  In  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  class  uionadclphia  ;  order  polyandria.  Ca- 
lyx four-parted  ;  petals  four -.  inserted  into  the 
calyx;  nectaries  twenty  threads  inserted  on  the 
ring  supporting  tin-  stamens,  and  alternating 
wiili  them ;  berry  one-celled,  many-aeedeil. 
One  species  only;  a  native  of  the  Society 
Island*. 

CKOTAhAKIA.  R-ittle-wort.  A  genus 
of  the  class  diadelphia,  order  decandria.  Le- 
gume lurgid,  inflated,  pedieelled;  filaments 
united,  with  a  fissure  donu  llie  hack.  Forty- 
five  species — natives  »l  Asia,  Afnra,  or  Ame- 
rica; some  with  simple,  others  nith  com* 

!iound  leaves.    They  rise  from  a  foot  ami  a 
talf  to  seven  or  eight  leel  high,  and  their 
flower*  are  red,  bine,  or  yellow. 


CROTALl'M,  an  ancient  kind  of  casta z- 
netta.  or  musical  instrument,  found  on  medal*, 
in  the  hands  of  the  priests  of  Cvbele. 

The  crotalnm  differed  from  the  sistnim: 
though  authors  frequently  confound  the  two. 
It  ron.Msted  of  two  little  brass  plat*-*,  or  rods, 
which  were  shaken  in  the  hand,  and  in  strik- 
ing against  each  other  made  a  noise. 

CKOTAIX'S.  Kattle-snake.  In  zoology, 
a  genus  of  the  class  amphibia,  order  serpmtt-?. 
Plates  on  the  bvllv  :  plates  and  scales  under  the 
tail;  tail  terminated  by  a  rattle.  The  whoki 
ofthis  genus  is  furnished  with  poisonous  fanjj. 
They  seldom  bite  exi  ept  when  irritated,  «r  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  their  prey.  Their  pos- 
session of  th»*  f.isrinating  power  which  has 
been  attributed  to  them  is  uncertain;  tliefirt 
that  small  birds.  sipiirrels,  and  leverets descend 
spontaneously  from  the  branches  of  the  tnr 
under  which  the  rattlesnake  lies,  and  are  de- 
voured by  it,  is  admitted  on  all  bands;  and 
those  who  deny  its  faculty  of  charming,  find  a 
difficulty  of  accounting  for  such  a  fact.  The 
more  common  opinion  of  the  incredulous  ij, 
that  the  animals  thus  devoured  are  in  the  first 
plai  e  terrified  by  the  noise  of  the  snake's  rattle, 
and  hence  either  lose  all  power  of  self-govern- 
ment, or  continue  to  fly  from  branch  to  branch 
till  they  are  so  totally  exhausted  as  to  be  com- 
pel h-d  to  fall  down  within  his  reach.  There 
are  five  species  ofthis  genus: 

I.  C.  Uliiliarius.  Abdominal  plates  thirteen: 
dorsal  thirty-one.  Cinereous  with  a  triple  roir 
of  black  spots;  a  red  spot  between  the  dam! 
ones.    I  nhahtts  Carolina. 

'2.  ('.  horridus.  11  aided  rattle-snake.  .\h- 
domiual  plates  a  hundred  and  sixtv-seven; 
dorsal  twenty-three.  Inhabits  America:  the 
most  venomous  of  the  serpent  tribe:  grows  to 
nearly  siv  feet  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  man's 
arm :  is  eaten  by  swine  without  injury ;  pre n  m 
birds  and  the  smaller  quadrupeds.  Body  cove*, 
ed  with  triangular  brown  sjmrs.  The  raule- 
snake  is  a  viviparous  animal,  producing  iti 
young  in  tin*  month  of  June,  generally  about 
twelve  in  number,  and  which  by  September 
acquire  the  length  of  tuelve  inches.  There  is 
little  doubt  01  its  occasionally  receiving  it» 
young  into  its  mouth  and  swallowing  them  in 
times  of  danger  ;  for  M,  Beauvois,  a«  »el!  a> 
many  other  naturalists,  positively  assert,  that 
they  h  ue  seen  the  fact.  The  former  declares, 
that  happening  to  disturb  a  rattle-snake  in  a 
walk  near  I'ine-Log,  he  saw  it  immediate!? 
coil  itself  up  and  open  its  jaws,  when  instantly 
five  small  ones,  that  were  lying  by,  rushed  into 
its  DIOUtll.  lie  retired  and  watched  the  snake, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  saw 
her  iii  icharge  them.  1  le  appro  icbed  it  a  second 
time,  when  the  young  retired  into  its  mouth 
w  ith  greater  celerity  than  before,  and  the  snake 
immediately  moved  olf  among  the  grass  and 
disappeared.  The  rattle  consists  of  hoilcor, 
hard,  dry,  and  semi-transparent  bones,  nearly 
o;  the  same  size  ami  figure  ;  resembling  in  vine 
measure  the  shape  of  tin*  human  os  sacrum: 
for.  although  only  the  last  or  terminal  oof 
seems  to  have  a  rigid  epiphysis  joined  to  it,  ret 
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has  every  one  of  them  the  like,  so  that  the  tip 
of  every  uppermost  hone  runs  within  two  of 
the  bones  below  it ;  by  which  contrivance  they 
bave  not  only  a  moveable  coherence,  but  also 
make  a  more  multiplied  sound,  each  bone  hit- 
ting against  the  other  two  at  the  same  time. 
The  number  of  joints  in  the  rattle  of  indi- 
viduals is  very  various;  from  five  to  twelve, 
fifteen,  twenty,  and  sometimes  as  high  up  as 
forty.  The  poisonous  secretion  is  discharged 
from  the  fangs  of  the  dog-teeth,  or  tusks  placed 
without  the  upper  jaws  alter  the  manner  of  the 
viper,  and  afler  the  first  bite,  the  animal  si  t-ins 
progressively  to  lose  its  power  of  poisoning, 
till  it  has  had  time  to  recruit  itself  by  a  ropite 
of  some  hours:  so  that  the  second  bite,  if 
given  immediately  after  the  first,  does  not 
prove  so  soon  fatal,  the  third  still  less  so,  and 
sometimes  the  fourth  not  at  all. 

3.  C.  dryinas.  Wood-rattle-snake.  Abdo* 
minal  plate*  a  hundred  and  sixty- five  ;  dorsal 
thirty.  Whitish,  with  yellow  spots.  Inhabits 
America. 

4.  C  durissimu*.  Striped  raitle-snake.  Ab- 
dominal plates  one  hundred  ami  seventy  two  ; 
dorsal  twenty-one.  There  are  two  oilier  spe* 
cies,  differing  a  little  in  their  number  or  rela- 
tive proportion  of  their  plates.  Inhabits  Ame- 
rica :  from  one  and  a  half  to  four  and  a  half 
fret  long:  body  mixed  white  and  yellow  with 
black  rhombic  spots,  white  on  the  disk  ;  and 
in  one  variety  two  bluck  bands  on  the  head 
and  neck  :  generally  found  under  the  trunks 
of  fallen  trees.    See  Nat.  Hist.  PL  XL  I  X. 

5.  V.  muttis.  Dumb  rattle  snake.  Plates 
of  the  body  two  hundred  and  seventeen  ;  of 
the  tail  thirty-four.  Inhabits  Surinam;  is 
very  large,  and  has  vast  fangs  j  back  marked 
with  blai  k  rhombic  concatenate  spots  ;  ubl.ick 
line  behind  the  eyes;  instead  of  a  rattle  is  a 

Juadruule  row  of  very  miuute  sharp  scales, 
rohahlv  not  of  this  genu*. 
CKOTALYSTKI.L,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of 
morris-dancers,  who  also  played  on  theciota- 
lum. 

(  ito'T.UMMTE  MUSCLE,  (crotaphitcs. 
*fh^i ;  from  *t the  temple).  St e Tem- 
poralis. 

C  ROTCH KS,  in  ship-building,  very  crook- 
ed timbers  in  the  hold  or  bread- room,  from  the 
uiizen  step  aft,  fayed  across  the  keelson,  to 
strengthen  the  ship  in  the  wake  of  the  half- 
timbers. 

Crotches  (Iron),  crooked  nieces  of  iron, 
used  on  board  sloops  and  long-boats  which  go 
with  shoulder-of-muttoii  sails,  for  the  boom  to 
lodge  on. 

CilOTCHF.T.in  printing,  a  sort  of  straight 
or  curved  line,  always  turned  up  at  vach  ex- 
treme ;  serving  to  link  surh  articles  as  are  to 
be  read  together;  and  used  in  analytical  tallies, 
K<  for  facilitating  the  divisions  aud  subdivi- 
sions of  any  subject. 

Crotchets  are  also  marks  or  characters, 
serving  to  inclose  a  word  or  sentence,  which 
is  distinguished  from  the  rest,  being  generally 
in  this  form  [  ]  or  this  (  ). 

Crotchet,  in  music,  one  of  the  notes  or 


characters  of  time  (see  Character).  In 
length  it  is  equal  to  half  the  minim,  oi  double 
the  quaver. 

Crotchet,  an  instrument  used  in  Mid- 
wifery.   See  that  article. 

Crotchet,  denotes  also  a  perverse  conceit, 
or  odd  fancy. 

CROTO'N,  Croto.va,  or  CnoTONo,  a 
sea-port  tOWfl  of  Naples,  in  Italy.  It  is  the 
see  of  a  bishop.  Lit.  3'J.  9  .\.  I^on.  17. 
27  B. 

Croton.  Wihl-ricinus.  In  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  class  monoecia,  order  monadel- 
phia.  Male:  calyx  cylindrical,  live  toothed  ; 
enrol  five-petalled  ;  stamens  from  ten  to  fifteen. 
Fein,  calyx  many-leaved;  corolless;  styles 
three,  clove  i ;  capsule  three-celled;  seeds  so- 
litary. Fifty-one  species,  scattered  over  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  Africa,  aud  America.  Of  these 
the  principal  are, 

1.  ('.  tinetorium.  Turnsole  or  larmus 
plant;  or  bezetta  cerulea  ;  a  native  of  the 
sooth  of  Europe,  with  rhombic,  repand 
leaves  ;  pendulous  capsule*,  herbaceous  stem, 
rising  annually  about  nine  inches  high,  with 
axillary,  panicled  Bowers.  The  plant  Bowers 
in  July:  but  requires  in  this  country  the 
warmth  of  4  hot-bed  to  maturate  its  seeds. 
The  turnsole,  used  as  a  colouring  rather 
in  Confection. i ries  and  chemistry,  is  made  of 
the  juice  loosed  between  the  cnipalement  of 
the  seeds. 

2.  ('.  sehifcrum.  Tallow  tree  ;  with  h  aves 
rhombic-ovate,  pointed,  very  entire,  glabrous. 
A  native  ot  China;  rising  to  about  the  height 
of  a  cherry-tree.  The  fruit  is  inclosed  in  a 
pod  or  cover  like  a  cbetnut ;  ami  couaists  of 
three  round  white  grains  of  the  size  of  an  or- 
dinary hazel  nut,  with  a  small  atone  in  the  in- 
terior. From  the  kernels  or  expressed  oil.  the 
t  'hincv  obtain  tallow,  of  which  they  make  their 
cnndlcs;  which,  if  properly  manufactured. 
Would  he  equal  to  those  worked  in  Euro|>e. 

&  C.  tiglium.  Parvana-wood.  A  native  of 
India,  with  leaves  ovate,  pointed,  serrate,  •_•  I  -. - 
brous;  stem  herbaceous:  affording  the  P.vr- 
van  a  wood,  aud  Tiolii  seeds  of  the  dispensa- 
tories ;  which  see. 

4.  C.  larciferuui.  (5unv  lac-tree.  Also  a 
native  of  the  East  Indies,  with  leaves  ovate, 
downy,  ccrulatc,  petioled  ;  calyx  downy.  The 
officinal  gum-lac  exudes  from  this  tree,  of 
various  hues  and  appearances. 

CKOTOPIIAGA.  Ani.  In  zoology,  a 
genus  of  the  class  aves,  order  pica?.  Dill  com- 
pressed, semi-oval,  arched,  carinate  on  the 
hack  ;  upper  mandible  angular  at  each  edge, 
nostrils  pervious.  Four  species— natives  of 
South  America. 

I.  C.  ani.  Lesser  ani.  Blackish-violet; 
feet  formed  for  climbing :  tail  long,  wedged, 
of  ten  feathers  ;  upper  mandible  incur  vale  at 
the  tip;  nostrils  oval;  tongue  fleshy,  entire. 
Thirteen  and  a  half  inches  long  ;  gregarious, 
many  females  laying  in  the  same  nest,  each 
taking  earn  of  its  own  brood  ;  eggs  sea-green, 
spotted  tow.irdseach  end  ;  feed* on  fruits,  seeds 
woimsand  variousinsects:  picks  out  tbeacarus 
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|-*U':i"i*  fn>:ii  tin"  haeks  itt"  cattle  when  infested 
with  it.  I'm  which  purpose,  it  is  said  tint  they 
li  •  iltiu'ii  spontaneously.  See  Xat,  Hist. 
PI.  MAT  II. 

('.  major,  (heater  ani.  Blackish  vio- 
let, the  feathers  edged  with  green:  qntll-fca- 
thcrs  dnskv-green  ;  feet  scansoti.il,  or  formed 
for  climbing.    Inhabits  Cayenne}  eighteen 

inches  l.iiiM  :  is  docile  ;ift<l  racily  tamed. 

.'{.  (  '.  varia,  Varied  ani.  Varied  with  black 
ami  ml;  feet  sensorial.  Eleven  inches 
long, 

I.  ('.  anihulatnria.  Walking  ani.  Feet 
amhulatorv.  or  formed  for  walking.  Inhabits 
Surinam  :  except  in  tlie  structure  of  the  feet, 
cxartlv  resembles  the  last, 

yv/CKUl  (  II.  p.  n.  (crorhu,  crooked,  Pr.) 

1.  To  stoop  low?  t-»  lie  close  to  the  ground. 

2.  To  fan  n  ;  to  bend  x  i  vilely  (Drtfdeu). 
Crotch,  a  small  river  in  Ivsex,  is  navigable 

fc  the  Tin  mi's  near  its  mouth  at  Foulness 
point,  to  Hull  bridge. 

UKOL'P.  in  medicine,  inflammation  of  the 
trachea.  Sec  Cynanche. 
Croup,  the  rump  of  a  fowl 
(  ikh  p  of  a  HORSE,  the  extremity  of  the 
reins  iliuvi'  the  hijis.  The  croup  of  a  horse 
slmnlil  In*  large  and  round,  so  that  the  tops  of 
the  tun  hanni'h  hones  he  not  ni thin  view  of 
each  other;  the  greater  distance  between  these 
Itro  hones  the  better:  hut  yet  it  is  an  imper- 
fection if  they  he  too  high,  it'hich  is  called 
horn-hipped  ;  though  that  blemish  will  in  a 
great  measure  disappear,  if  lie  ran  he  made 
l.il  ami  in-ty.  The  rronp  should  have  its  com- 
pass .r»m  tin*  haunch-hone  to  the  very  onset  of 
t:.e  tail,  an. I  should  be  divined  hy  a  channel 
or  hollow  all  along  to  the  very  extremity. 

.Mr.  St.  Hel  says,  in  his  account  of  the  pro- 
portions of  that  celebrated  racer — "  The  size 
oi  the  croup  ofKclipse,  as  it  is  given  in  the  ta- 
ble of  his  proportions,  always  has  appealed  to 
me  too  great ;  and  the  examination  of  the  ilioii 
horn  s  has  confirmed  me  in  that  opinion,  The 
extent  ol  sbeos  pubis  and  ischion  occasioned 
too  great  a  distance  between  the  hind  lega  :  so 
th. 1 1  tu o  lines  drawn  from  tl  i  fore  In  the  hind 
feet,  instead  of  running  parallel  to  e.n  ii  other, 
incline  milliard.  This  delect  m -ccs  ai  ily  oc- 
casioned a  ucgree  of  Havering  in  the  croup, 
percep'ible,  and  sonicivhat  unpleasant,  in  Ins 
gallop  :  but  tiie  mu-rnlar  powers  Ol'  tin*  animal 
in  quest. on  oier-rulcd  ih>*  little  defects  which 
snl-sistt  d  in  the  mechanism  of  his  skeleton. 
Winn  the  croup  is  too  nam. iv,  the  mu->cles 
which  communicate  with  the  loins  and  t\tte- 
mi  lies are  thin,  ami  consequently  weak.  It  is 
easily  conceived  that  such  an  organization  is  a 
peal  fault  in  a  r  ae-horse." 

Croup  (A  rocking),  is  when  a  horse's  fore 
quarters  -jo  right,  but  his  rroup  in  walking 
strings  from  side  to  side:  when  such  a  horse 
trots,  one  of  his  haiimh-hones  w  ill  tall  and  the 
other  rise.  like  the  heam  of  a  balance,  IV hie h 
is  a  muii  that  he  is  not  verv  vigorous. 

Croi  V  (To  gain  the),  in  the  manage,  is 
when  a  horseman  iiiaL  a  demi'ioir  np'm  an- 
other,  in  order  to  take  him  upon  the  croup. 


If.  in  a  comh.lt,  yon  are  hard  put  to  it  hy  vo<tr 
enemy,  make  a  demipyroet  at  the  end  of  the 
passade,  and  gain  his  croup. 

Croup  (Without  slipping  the),  is  an  ex- 
pression used  for  volts  and  a  gallop  :  and  sig- 
nifies without  traversing  or  letting  the  croup 
to  OUt  of  the  volt  or  tread  of  the  gallop. 

CKOCPADK,  in  the  managers  a  leap  in 
which  the  horse  pulls  up  his  hind  legs  as  if  he 
drew  them  up  to  his  belly.  Croupades  are 
higher  leaps  than  those  of  curvets,  which  keep 
the  fore  and  hind  quarters  of  the  horse  in  an 
equal  height,  so  that  In;  trasses  his  hind  leg* 
under  his  belly,  without  yerking  or  showing 
his  shoes.  Uroupades  differ  from  caprioles  and 
halotades  in  this,  that,  in  cronpad.es,  the  h«»r>e 
dues  not  verk  as  he  does  in  the  other  two  air*. 
High  croupades,  are  those  raised  above  the  or- 
dinarv  height. 

CROW,  s.  (cpa>e,  Saxon.)  In  ornithology. 
See  Comes. 

(  now  ,  in  mechanics,  an  iron  lever,  furnish- 
ed ivith  a  sharp  point  at  one  end,  and  two  claw? 
at  the  other.  It  is  often  used  in  raising  stones, 
or  other  great  weights. 

(how,  signifies  also,  the  voice  of  a  cock,  or 
the  noise  which  he  makes  in  a  morning,  or  at 
other  times  when  cheerful. 

To  Chow.  v.  n.  preterit,  I  crew  or  crowed  : 
I  have  crowed  (cna|>an,  Saxon.)  1.  T«»  make 
the  noise  which  a  cock  makes  in  gaiety  or  de- 
fiance (l>ri/<ftn).  *2.  To  boast;  to  bully  ;  tn 
vapour  (<! iHtuiisoii). 

(  now  iiekrv,  in  botany.  See  Erupt- 
trim. 

(  row-foot,  in  botany.  See  I. ani- nu- 
lls. 

Crow-gar uc,  in  botany.    See  Allk  m. 
Crow  (Scare),  in  ornithology.    See  La- 

RTS. 

Crow's  stone,  in  oryctology,  a  species  of 
animal  petrifactions,  of  the  genus  llti.MiN- 
THOLITES  :  which  see. 

CROWl).  ft.  (ep,u>,  Saxon.)  I.  A  multi- 
tude confusedly  pressed  together.  2.  A  pro- 
nriscuons  medley  (Pope).  3.  The  vulgar;  the 
populace  (DrufienY  I.  (from  vrwih,  Welsh.) 
A  fiddle  (iiudibruM). 

To  Crowd,  v.  a.  (from  the  noun.)  I.  Te 
till  with  confused  multitudes  (//'«//*).  i.  I  «■ 
press  close  too  ther  (liurnet.)  3.  l  o  incum- 
ber by  multitudes  (GranvilU).  4.  To  Crowp 
Snil  (a  sea  phrase.)  To  spread  wide  the  sii!> 
Upon  the  yards. 

To  CruWW.  r.  ii.  I.  To  swarm;  to  he  nume- 
rous and  confused  (Ihydcn).  2.  To  thrust 
among  a  multitude  (Caicfcy). 

CKO'lVDER.  s.  (from  crowd)  A  tidd^r 

CUO'WF.xV.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
class  decandria, order  monogynia.   Calvx  five- 

Iiarted  ;  petals  live,  sessile  ;  stamens  Haf,  su- 
nilate,  connected  by  interwoven  hairs;  An- 
thers growing  longitudinally  from  the  inner 
part  of  the  filaments;  capsules  five,  united; 
seeds  coated.  One  species  only,  a  native  of 
Austral  iva. 

(  UOU  LAND,  or  Croyland,  a  town  in 
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the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  having  formerly  a 
market  on  Saturdays.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  a 
very  celebrated  abbey,  founded  in  honour  of 
St.  Cuthlake  :  a  history  of  this  structure  Iris 
Wen  recently  published  by  Mr.  Holdich. 
Here  also  is  a  very  curious  and  ancient  bridge. 
(See  Uridoe.)  Yhe  chief  trade  is  in  hemp, 
fish,  and  wild  fowls.    Lat.  52.  41  N.  Lon.  0. 

iu  nr. 

CROWN.  #.  (eoKronJie,  French.)  I.  The 
ornament  of  the  head  which  denotes  imperial 
and  regal  dignity  (Shakipeari).  2.  A  garland. 

3.  Reward ;  honorary  distinction  (Uryden). 

4.  Regal  power;  royalty  (Locke).  A.  The  top 
of  the  head  (Pope).  6.  The  top  of  any  thing 
(Shaiupeare).  7.  Part  of  the  hat  that  covers 
the  head  (Sharp).  8.  A  piece  of  money,  va- 
lued at  five  shilling*.  9.  Honour;  ornament; 
decoration  (Ecelus.).  10.  Completion:  ac- 
complishment. 

Crown,  an  ornament  worn  on  the  head  by 
kings,  sovertign  princes,  and  noblemen,  as  a 
mark  of  their  dignity.  In  srriptiire  there  is 
frequent  mention  of  crowns,  and  the  use  of 
them  seems  to  have  been  very  common  among 
the  Hebrews.  The  high  priest  wore  a  crown, 
which  was  a  fillet  of  gold  placed  upon  the  fore- 
head, and  tied  with  a  ribbon  of  hyacinth  co- 
lour, or  azure  blue.  1 1  seems  also  as  if  private 
priests,  and  even  common  Israelites,  wore  also 
a  sort  of  crown,  since  Cod  commanded  Eze- 
kiel  not  to  take  oif  his  crown,  nor  assume  the 
marks  of  one  in  mourning.  This  crown  was 
no  more  than  a  ribbon  or  fillet,  with  which 
the  Jews  and  several  people  in  the  east  girt 
their  heads.  And  indeed  the  first  crowns  were 
no  more  than  a  bandelet  drawn  round  the 
head,  and  tied  behind,  as  we  still  see  it  repre- 
sented on  medals  round  the  heads  of  Jupiter, 
the  Ptolemies,  and  kings  uf  Syria.  Afterwards 
they  consisted  of  two  bandelets:  by  degrees 
they  took  branches  of  trees  of  divers  kinds  ; 
and  at  length  they  added  flowers. 

The  Roman  emperors  had  four  kinds  of 
crowns,  still  seen  on  medals,  viz.  a  crown  of 
laurel,  a  radial  or  radiating  crown,  a  crown 
adorned  with  pearls  and  precious  stones,  and 
the  fourth  a  kind  of  bonnet  or  cap,  something 
like  the  mortier.  The  Romans  had  also  va- 
rious kinds  of  crowns,  which  they  distributed 
as  rewards  of  military  achievements;  as,  I. 
The  oval  crown,  made  of  myrtle,  and  bestow- 
ed upon  general;,  who  were  entitled  to  the  ho- 
nours of  the  lesser  triumph,  called  ovation.  2. 
The  naval  or  rostral  crown,  composed  of  a  circle 
of  gold,  with  ornaments  representing  beaks  of 
ships,  and  given  to  the  captain  who  first  grap- 
pled, or  the  soldiers  who  first  boarded  an  ene- 
my's ship.  3.  The  crown  called  in  Latin  vat- 
la'rit  or  caitrentit,  a  circle  of  gold  raised  with 
jewels  or  palisades ;  the  reward  of  him  who 
first  forced  the  enemy's  entrenchments.  4. 
The  mural  crown,  a  circle  of  gold  indented 
and  embattled  ;  given  to  him  who  first  mount- 
ed the  wall  of  a  besieged  place,  and  there  lodg- 
ed a  standard.  5.  Tne  civic  crown,  made  of 
the  branch  of  green  oak,  and  given  him  who 
had  wved  the  life  of  a  citizen.    6.  The  tri- 


uinphnl  crown,  consisting  at  first  of  wreaths  of 
laurel,  hut  afterwards  made  of  gold  ;  proper  to 
such  generals  as  had  the  honour  of  a  triumph. 
7.  The  crown  called  obsidionalis,  or  gramim-a. 
made  of  grass  growing  on  the  place  ;  the  re- 
ward of  a  general  who  had  delivered  a  Rom  ui 
army  from  a  siege.  H.  The  radial  crown, 
given  to  princes  at  their  translation  among 
the  gods.  We  meet  also  with  the  corona 
aurea,  often  bestowed  on  soldiers,  without  any 
other  additional  term ;  athletic  crown*,  and 
crowns  of  laurel,  destined  to  crown  victors  at 
the  public  games,  poets,  orators,  &c.  All  these 
crowns  were  marks  of  nobility  to  the  wearers  ; 
and  upon  competitions  with  rivals  for  rank  and 
dignities,  often  determined  the  preference  in 
their  favour;  see  plafe  «r»0.  For  an  account  of 
modern  crowns,  see  Hehaluky. 

Crown,  in  architecture.    See  Corona. 
Crown  op  an  arch  or  a  BRIDGE,  that 
part  which  is  above  the  vertex  of  the  arch,  be- 
tween the  keystones  and  the  road-way. 
Crown-host,  in  carj>entry,  a  king  post, 
Crown,  in  astronomy.    See  Corona- 
Crown  or  the  sked,  in  botany,  (corona 
teminis).    An  appendage  to  the  top  of  many 
seeds,  enabling  them  to  disperse.  This  is  either 
the  calycle,  as  in  scahiosa,  knautia,  ageratum, 
arctotis— -or  a  down  (pappus),  as  in  hieraciiim, 
sonchus,  crepis,  scorzonera,  tragopogon,  &c. 
Crown  (Imperial),  in  botany.    See  Fri- 

TILI.ARIA. 

Crows,  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense,  the  cle- 
rical tonsure,  which  is  the  mark  or  character 
of  the  Romish  ecclesiastics. 

Crown,  in  geometry,  a  plane  ring  included 
between  two  concentric  circles.  Its  area  is 
found  by  multiplying  the  rectangle  of  the  sum 
and  difference  of  the  diameters  of  the  two  un- 
equal circles,  by  the  decimal  *7851. 

Crown,  or  Coronet,  in  heraldry,  is  used 
for  the  representation  of  that  ornament,  in  the 
mantling  of  an  armoury  ;  to  express  the  dig- 
nity of  the  person  who  bears  it.  The  crown 
here  is  of  more  antiquity  even  than  the  helmet ; 
and  it  was  used  as  a  symbol  of  victory  and 
triumph. 

Crown,  in  music,  a  rest.    See  Pause. 

Crown  (Pleas  of  the).    See  Pleas. 

Crown  (Clerk  of  the)     See  Clerk. 

Crown-opfice,  an  office  belonging  to 
the  king's-bench  court,  of  which  the  king's 
coroner  or  attorney  is  commonly  master.  In 
this  office,  the  attorney-general  and  clerk  of 
the  crown  severally  exhibit  informations  for 
crimes  and  misdemeanours  at  common  law,  as 
in  the  case  of  batteries,  conspiracies,  libelling, 
kc.  on  which  the  offender  is  liable  to  pay  a 
fine  to  the  king. 

Crown-glass,  denotes  the  finest  sort  of 
window-glass.    See  Class. 

Crown-scabs,  in  farriery.  See  Far- 
riery. 

Crown-wheel  of  a  w  atch,  the  upper  wh.-e| 
next  the  balance,  which  by  its  motion  drives 
the  balance,  and  in  royal  pendulums  is  called 
the  swing-wheel. 

Crown-work,  in  fortification,  is  an  out- 
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work  run n'i nu'  into  the  field :  designed  to  keep 
off  the  enemy,  gain  some  hill  or  advantageous 
post,  and  cover  the  other  works  i>t*  the  place. 
1'he  crown-work  consists  of  two  demi-bastions 
;it  ill-  extremes,  and  ait  entire,  bastion  in  the 
middle  M  ilia  curtains. 

To  Chown.  v.  a.  (from  the  noun.)  1.  To 
invest  wi'h  the  crown  «>r  regal  ornament  (Dru* 
den').  2.  To  cover,  as  tvilli  u  crown  (Drtfitett/. 
3.  To  dignify;  to  adorn;  to  make  illustrious 
(Pxahnjtl,  I.  To  reward :  to  recompense 
(^Hoscoittmon).  5.  To  complete;  to  perfect 
(South),  fi.  To  terminate ;  to  finish  (7>>//t/.). 

CHOW  NED.  lti  the  mature.  A  horse 
is  sa'nl  to  he  ci owned  vt  hen  by  a  fall  or  other 
accident  he  is  so  hu.-t  that  the  hair  falls  oil' 
without  growing  again. 

CKO'WXKT.'  *.  OVom  cronu.)  I.  The 
same  with  coram  t.  Chief  end;  last  pur- 
pose (Shakspean). 

CKOM'X  I  .\(  i,  in  sea-language,  denotes 
the  liuislnng  part  of  a  knot  make  at  the  end  of 
a  rope.  It  is  performed  hv  interweaving  the 
ends  of  the  different  stramls  ai  l  fully  amongst 
each  other,  so  as  that  they  may  not  lieeouic 
loosened  or  untwisted.  Crownings  are  useful 
in  all  kinds  of  stopper*. 

Ua OWN l NO,  in  architecture,  is  understood 
in  general  of  any  thing  thai  terminates  or 
iinislies  a  memher  ;  as,  a  corniche,  a  pedi- 
ment, the  abacus,  &<\ 

CKOHTII,  or  (  hi  in,  a  musical  instru- 
ment, formerly  much  in  use  in  Wales,  some- 
what like  the  violin.  It  has  six  strings  support- 
ed by  a  bridge,  standing  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion with  respect  to  the  strings,  and  is  perform- 
ed with  a  how.  lit'  the  strings,  which  are  six 
in  numher,  the  first  four  are  conducted  from 
the  fail-pieee  down  the  finger-hoard  :  hut  the 
fifth  and  sixth,  which  are  about  all  inch  longer 
than  the  others,  branch  from  them  laterally, 
and  range  uhout  the  distance  of  an  inch  from 
the  neck.  A  figure  of  this  instrument  is  given 
in  PI.  10. 

CROYDON,  a  town  in  Surrey,  with  a 
market  on  Saturday*.  It  is  seated  near  the 
ri>e  of  the  river  Warnlie,  and  is  chiefly  noted 
for  being  a  residence  of  the  archbishop  of  Can  • 
terhurv.  This  town  contains  |0>  1  houses,  and 
5713  inhabitant*.  Lit.  ."»!.  '20  S.  Lon.  0. 
I  IV. 

MtOZircR.     See  ( 'KHMER. 

CltUAlilAN  (Ben),  a  mountain  i;i  Ar- 
gylcshire,  Scotland,  the  top  of  which  is  about 
3311(1  feet  above  the  sea. 

CKC'CIAL  a.(ci  ir.r,criKin.  Latin.) Trans- 
verse; intersecting  one  another  (»S7/fir//). 

CKUCIAX,  in  ichthyology.  See  Cyphi- 
Nl\s. 

CRUCIAN  ELLA.  Petty-madder.  A  ge- 
ruts  of  the  class  tetrandria,  order  nionogvnia. 
Corol  one-petal  led,  funnel-form,  with  a  fili- 
form tube,  and  tailed  border;  calyx  two-leav- 
ed, seeds  two,  linear.  Eleven  species,  two  or 
three  of  South  America,  the  rest  of  the  Medi- 
terranean coasts  ;  generally  with  spiked,  ter- 
minal flowers  of  a  blue  colour. 
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To  CRU'CIATE.  v.  a.  (crttcio,  Latin.)  To 
torture;  to  torment;  to  excruciate. 

CKL'CIBLE.  (erucibnhim,  front  crucio,  to 
torment :  so  named,  because,  in  the  language 
of  ohl  chemists,  metals  are  tormented  in  it, 
and  tortured  to  yield  up  their  powers  and 
virtues),  A  pot  in  common  use  for  a  va- 
riety of  chemical  purposes.  It  is  generally 
made  of  clay,  but  sometimes  of  other  mate- 
rials, and  is  designed  to  endure  a  strong  heat. 
The  common  shape  of  the  earthen-ware  cru- 
cibles is  either  three-cornered  or  round,  and 
they  are  fitted  with  stoppers  of  the  same  mate- 
rials, perforated,  with  a  hole  opening  obliquely 
to  allow  the  escape  of  any  volatile  matter,  and 
to  prevent  the  fuel  from  dropping  within.  As 
the  lower  part  of  the  crucible  would  escape  the 
greatest  intensity  of  heat,  and  would  be  liable 
to  crack  by  the  draught  of  air  if  it  were  set  di- 
rectly upon  the  grate  of  the  furnace,  it  is 
usually  raised  about  tvro  inches  by  a  small 
stand,"  which  may  be  either  solid  or  hollow. 
The  latter,  when  inverted,  also  forms  a  con- 
venient stand  for  an  earthen  retort.  The  ltd 
of  the  crucible  may  be  luted  on,  when  neces- 
sary, with  any  kind  of  lire-lute  (for  which  see 
the  article  Cement),  particularly  with  a  mix- 
ture of  borax  and  clay.  It  is  often  of  advan- 
tage to  line  the  crucible  with  charcoal,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  reduction  of  metallic  ores  that 
require  no  flux,  such  as  the  black  oxyd  of  man- 
ganese. Chemists  have  usually  done  this  by 
fitting  into  the  crucible  a  solid  piece  of  close 
well-burnt  charcoal,  and  scooping  out  a  hole 
in  the  latttw;  but  it  is  a  much  more  conve- 
nient way  to  mix  some  powdered  charcoal 
with  a  very  little  linseed  meal,  to  moisten  it 
with  just  so  much  water  as  will  bring  the 
mixture  to  a  still*  paste,  and  to  line  the  crucible 
with  it  when  wet.  On  applying  the  heat,  the 
linseed-meal  burns,  and  gives  out  a  little  flame 
and  smoke  which  escape  through  the  hole  of 
the  cover,  but  this  does  not  derange  the  char- 
coal lining 

For  endu  ing  the  highest  heat  without  sink- 
ing, no  vessels  have  been  found  so  useful  as 
the  Hessian  crucibles,  which  are  made,  ac- 
cording to  Pott,  by  mixing  a  very  refractory 
clay  with  sand,  the  finest  part  of  which  is  se. 
p  irated  by  a  sieve  and  rejected.  The  vessels 
are  not  turned  in  the  potter's  wheel  as  common 
pottery  is,  but  the  clay  is  made  into  a  much 
stiller  mass  with  less  water,  and  is  fashioned 
into  the  necessity  shape  by  being  strongly 
rammed  into  an  iron  mould.  This  give* 
them  such  a  degree  of  compactness  that 'they 
will  retain  saline  fluxes  for  a  considerable 
time. 

With  regard  to  this  latter  circumstance, 
however,  no  earthy  mixture  can  be  tna<ie 
which  will  not  be  acted  upon  more  or  less  hy 
saline  fluxes,  and  also  by  the  vitrified  metallic 
oxyds;  and  this  is  particularly  the  eaw  with  tiie 
vitrified  oxyd  of  lead,  which  has  long  been 
used  a«  a  kind  of  test  of  the  retentive  power  of 
crucibles,  as  it  passes  through  the  ordinary 
porous  crucible  in  a  very  short  time,  almost 
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.with  as  much  ease  as  liquids  through  a 
sieve. 

Ordinary  crucibles  may  be  made  mure  re- 
tentive by  being  lined  on  the  inside  before  they 
are  quite  dry  with  a  thin  coating  of  pure  clay, 
without  any  other  mixture. 

The  most  refractory  material  known  is  a 
mixture  of  uuburnt  with  burnt  flay,  and  one 
that  resists  the  operation  of  saline  fluxes  longer 
than  any  other;  whence  it  is  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  large  crucibles  for  glass- 
houses. Close  dense  porcelain  also  retains 
saline  matters  long  without  being  materially 
acted  upon. 

Crucibles  are  also  made  of  cast-iron,  of  fine 
silver,  and  of  platina.  The  former  are  some- 
times of  advantage  in  analyses,  where  a  very 
strong  heat  is  required  to  be  given  to  sub- 
stances in  contact  with  alkaline  fluxes,  but 
they  are  seldom  used.  Silver  crucibles  are  em- 
ployed veryserviceably  in  the  common  anal  vsis 
or  resolution  of  minerals  ;  by  caustic  alkalis  ; 
and  they  are  also  extremely  useful  in  a  variety 
of  other  experiments  where  a  beat  not  exceed- 
ing moderate  redness  is  required,  and  where 
the  substances  do  not  act  upon  this  metal.  The 
use  of  platina  for  crucibles  has  so  much  in- 
creased of  late,  that  this  composition  is  now 
Considered  as  essential  to  a  well-furnished  la- 
boratory, and  indeed  not  without  reason,  as 
there  is*  no  substance  that  unites  so  fully  the 
qualities  of  infusibility  at  almost  any  heat, 
with  resistance  to  the  action  of  almost  every 
chemical  reagent.  The  caustic  alkalies,  how- 
ever,  have  some  dissolving  power  on  this  metal. 
Where  a  crucible  of  this  kind  is  used  in  very 
high  heats,  particularly  in  (ires  from  coal  or 
coke,  it  should  he  loosely  inclosed  in  a  refrac- 
tory earthen  crucible,  otherwise  the  vitreous 
slag  of  the  coal  is  apt  to  encrust  the  outside  of 
the  platina  vessel,  and  adhere  to  it  with  so 
much  force  as  to  render  its  removal  extremely 
difficult. 

CRUCI'FEROUS.  a.  (crux  and  /era, 
Latin.)  Bearing  the  cross. 

CRU'CIFIER.  *.  (from  crucify.)  He  that 
inflicts  the  punishment  of  cruciuxiou  (Ham- 
mond). 

CRUCIFIX,  a  cross  upon  which  the  body 
of  Christ  is  fastened  in  effigy* used  by  the  Co- 
man  Catholics  to  excite  in  their  minds  a  strong 
idea  of  our  Saviour's  passion.  They  esteem  it 
an  esseutial  circumstance  of  the  religious  wor- 
ship performed  at  the  altar ;  and  on  tiood  Fri- 
day they  perform  the  ceremony  of  adoring  it ; 
when  lite  whole  congregation  bow  with  great 
reverence,  and  devoutly  kiss  the  holv  wood. 

CRUCIFIXION,  a  capital  punishment, 
by  nailing  the  criminal  to  a  cross.  Sec  Cross. 

Before  crucifixion  the  criminal  was  gene- 
rally  scourged  with  cords:  sometimes  little 
bones,  or  pieces  of  hones,  were  tied  to  these 
scourges,  so  that  the  condemned  person  might 
suffer  more  severely.  It  was  also  a  custom, 
that  he  who  was  to  be  crucified  should  bear 
bis  own  cross  to  the  place  of  execution.  After 
this  manner  we  find  Christ  was  compelled  to 
bear  his  own  cross ;  and  as  he  sunk  under  the 


burden,  Simon  the  Cyrenian  was  constrained 
to  bear  it  after  him  and  with  him. 

CRU'CIFORM.  a.  (crux  and  forma,  Lat.) 
Having  the  form  of  a  cross. 

Cavctroitsi  or  cross-shaped  corol.  In 
botany,  (crucij'ormit,  cruciata.)  Consisting 
of  four  equal  petals,  spreading  out  in  formof  a 
cross  :  the  claw  longer  than  the  border.  These 
flowers  constitute  the  fifth  clans  in  Tournetort's 
svstem  ;  and  are  a  principal  character  in  the 
class  tetradynamia  of  Linnciis.  I  n  the  natural 
orders  he  has  preferred  the  title  of  siliquosa*. 

To  CRU'CIFY.  v.  a.  (cr«r//f  «•»,  Lat.)  To 
put  to  death  by  nailing"  the  hands  and  feet  to 
a  cross  set  upright  (Milton). 

CRUCIFEROUS,  a.  (cruciger,  Latin.) 
Bearing  the  cross. 

CKUCIS  EXPERIMENTUM.   See  Ex- 

PBRIMENTTM. 

CRUCITA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
digyuia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  class 
of  plants,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
with  those  the  order  of  which  is  doubtful.  The 
interior  calyx  is  four-leaved,  the  exterior  calyx 
three-leaved;  then-  is  no  eorol,and  only  one  se^-d. 
See  Ckuzita,  which  is  its  more  proper  name. 

CRUL).  #.  (commonly  written  curd.)  A 
concretion  of  any  liquid  ;  coagulation. 

CRUDE,  a.  (crudui,  Latin.)  I.  Raw;  not 
subdued  by  fire.  2.  Not  changed  by  any  pro- 
cess or  preparation  (Boyle).  3.  Harsh  ;  unripe 
(Bacon).  A.  ITiicoucoctcd  ;  not  well  digested 
in  the  stomach  (Bacon).    5.  Not  brought  to 

rrfection;  unfinished;  immature  (Mtlton),  ■ 
Having  indigested  notions  (Milton).  7.  I  u- 
digested  ;  not  fully  concocted  in  the  intellect 
(Ben  Jotison). 

CRUDEN  (Ale  xander),  an  industrious 
compiler,  was  born  in  1/01,  and  educated  at 
Aberdeen,  where  he  obtained  the  degree  of 
M.A.  In  1728  he  came  to  London,  and  set- 
tled as  a  bookseller.  I  n  1 737  he  published  his 
Concordance  to  the  Bible,  a  book  of  great 
merit.  Cruden  was  a  very  pious  man  :  but  at 
times  deranged  in  his  mind.  He  died  in  the 
act  of  prayer,  in  17/0,  aged  70. 

CKU'DELY.  ad.  (from  crude.)  Unripely ; 
without  due  preparation  (Dryden), 

CRU'DENESS.  *.  (from  crude).  Unripe, 
ness ;  indigestion. 

CRUUI  A.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
decandria,  order  monogynia.  Corol  oue  leaf- 
ed, with  a  four-cleft  border;  corolless;  fila- 
ments dilated  at  the  base;  capsule  orbicular, 
about  two-seeded.  Two  species;  both  of 
Guiana. 

CRU'DITY.*.(from  crude.)  1. Indigestion  ; 
inconcoction  (Brown).  2.  Unripeness;  want 
of  maturity*. 

To  CRU'DLB.  v.  a.  To  coagulate  ;  to  con- 
geal  (Dry den). 

CRU'HY.  a.  (from  crud.)  I.  Concreted  ; 
coagulated  (Speusrr).  2.  (from  crude.) 
Raw;  chill  (ShakMpiarc). 

CRU'EL.  a.  (cruel,  French.)  1.  Pleased 
with  hurting  others  ;  inhuman  ;  hardhearted  ; 
barbarous  (Drydrn).  2.  Bloody ;  mischievous ; 
destructive;  causing  pain  (Psalnu). 
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(IU''KLLY.  ail.  I.  Inhumanly;  barbar- 
ously (South).  2.  Painfully  5  mischievously 
(  Huron). 

CKC'ELNFSS.  *.  (from  cruel.)  Inhu- 
manity; erneltv  (Spenser). 

L'Rlj'EL'lY.  *.  (crmtt,  French.)  I.  !n- 
lrainmitly^ava^clic>y;l>:ti-b;ii-ity(^S7</rX-Ay/mrf-). 
'J.  Acl  ui  intentional  affliction *(  Temple), 

A  cruel  disposition,  says  Dr.  Cogan,  respects 
tin*  parttculur  tcniprr  manifested  in  the  con- 
templation or  infliction  of  absolute  misery.  It 
lias  various  degrees.  Sometimes  it  is  expressive 
of  tbat  hardness  of  heart,  which  is  abb'  lu  look 
upon  extreme  distress  wit  bout  any  sensations 
01  humanity.  Sometimes  cruelty  is  indicated 
by  the  voluntary  and  unnecessary  infliction  of 
misery  :  ami  in  its  highest  state  it  rejoices  anil 
triumphs  in  the  ((illusion  of  horrors;  in  the 
ivaiilon  shedding  of  l>lo<)il,  and  spreading  deso- 
lation, it  is  gratified  with  the  convulsions  of 
agony;  groans  and  lameutationsare  music  in  its 
cars.  Tins  liemMike  temper  may  proceed  from  a 

natural  insensibility, strengthened  by  a  perverse 
education;  from  envy;  from  a  spirit  ot  revenue 
for  supposed  injuries  ;  from  cowardice,  resent- 
ins;  the  panic  it  feels;  or  from  insatiable  am- 
hiiion,  u  Inch  wades  through  t  1  rents  of  blood, 
and  lenders  the  mangled  bodies  of  the  slain 
Stepping-stones  to  that  pre-eminence  of  station 
after  which  it  aspires.  .\or  are  these  the  only 
sources  of  cruelty:  a  late  eloquent  and  cner- 
getic  writer  has  shown  that  a  disbelief  of  a  fu- 
ture state  engenders  this  disposition  ?  that  "  it 
leads  its  disoplcs  to  consider  mankind  as  little 
better  than  a  nest  of  inseets,  and  in  the  fierce 
conflicts  of  party,  to  trample  upon  them  with- 
out pity,  and  'extinguish  them  without  re- 
lnoiM-."  (Hall oh  Infidelity.) 
CRC'ENTATE.  a.  (irucntatus,  Latin.) 

Smeared  with  blood  (GlunvUle), 

CHI  'ET.  9,  (kruirkt\  Dutch.)  A  vial  for 
vim-gar  or  oil,  with  a  stopple  (Xt>i/t), 

Cm  I  K  KMIA  N  l\(M'il]iam).  a  distinguish- 
ed  anatomist,  was  born  at  Kdinhurgh  in  the 
year  1 7  H>.  At  the  a^eof  fourteen  be  uas  sent 
to  the  university  ill  that  city,  and  alter  shuly- 
ilii;  some  years  there,  he  uas  removed  to  tilas- 
gow.  He  was  originally  intended  for  thccleri- 
cal  profession;  but  soon  showing  a  stronger 
propensity  towards  medicine  than  theology ,  he 
was  placed  under  the  cue  of  Mr.  Moore, 
surgeon,  .it  Glasgow.  From  Mr.  Moore  he 
removed,  in  I77l>  to  London,  where  he  was 
soon  introduced  and  made  librarian  to  Dr. 
William  Hunter:  an  otKce  ill  which  he  ac- 
quitted himself  so  well,  that,  on  the  secession 
ot  Mr.  Henson,  he  became  the  doctor's  assist* 
ant,  and  in  a  little  time  joint  lecturer  with  him. 
Here  he  had  lull  scope  for  his  abilities;  and  as 
he  was  as  diligent  as  he  was  skilful,  be  added 
largely  toihe  beautiful  collection  of  anatomical 
preparations  with  which  the  inisiieili  of  Dr. 
Hunter  wns  tilled,  particularly  by  his  curious 
injections  of  the  lymphatic  vessels.  The  result 
ot  his  acquirements  in  this  branch  of  anatomy 
be  published  in  1 7><"»,  under  the  tiile  of  'I  he 
Anatomy  of  the  Absorbent  Vessels  of  the  1 1 11- 
;,ujii  Body.    In  this  work,  which  he  republish* 
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cd  in  1790,  he  demonstrated  the  structure  and 
situation  of  the  valvular  lymphatic  absorlients. 
On  the  death  of  Dr.  W.  Hunter  (in  1783)  Mr. 
t'ruicksbank  became  partner  in  the  lectures 
with  the  doctor's  nephew,  Dr.  liaillie,  and 
hail  with  him  the  joint  use  of  the  museum,  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  lectures.  In 
I7lb"»,  Mr.  t'ruicksbank  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  an  account  of  the  regeneration 
ot  the  nerves.  The  same  year  be  published  a 
pamphlet  on  insensible  perspiration  ;  and  in 
1797,  an  account  of  appearances  in  the  ovarii 
of  rabbits,  in  different  stages  of  pregnancy: 
but  his  fame  rests  principally  upon  bis  piere 
on  the  anatomy  of  the  absorbents,  which  still 
continues,  we  believe,  to  be  considered  as  the 
most  correct  and  valuable  work  on  the  subject 
extant.  Mr.  L'ruicksbank  died  June  27,  l&Ut, 
in  bis  filth  year.  (.-iunala of Medicine.  Rett.) 
Cltl'lsE.  s.  (kruickc,  Dutch.)  A  small  cup 

(''"/»)• 

Cklise.  s.  (croiW,  French.)  A  voyage  in 
search  of  plunder. 

To  CRUISE,  t\  a.  (from  the  noun.)  To  rove 
upon  the  sea  in  search  of  plunder. 

CKl'l'SEK.  s.  (from  cruise.)  One  that 
roves  over  the  sea  in  search  of  plunder 
(H'igeman), 

CKUM.  Chums.  *.  (cnuma,  Saxon.)  1. 
The  soft  part  of  bread  ;  not  the  crust  (Bacon). 
2.  A  small  particle  or  fragment  of  bread. 

To  CRU'MBLE.  V.  a.  (from  crumb  )  To 
break  into  small  pieces;  to  comminute  (tltt- 
Lot). 

To  CriAmhle.  v.  n.  To  fall  into  small 
pieces  (Pope). 

CRL'ftlEXAL.  *  (from  cru»ic»ff,  Latin.) 
A  purse  (Spenser). 

I  Kl'MMY.  «.  (from  cram.)  Soft;  not 
crusty. 

CRUMP,  a.  (cnump,  Saxon.)  Crooked 
in  the  back  (L'  Estrange). 

ro  Clll'MFLE.  v  «  (from  rumple.)  To 
draw  into  wrinkles  (.iddivon). 

ClU  'MPLINU.  *.  A  small  degenerate 
apple, 

7*o  CHUNK,  ft  CftU'KKLB.  r.  n.  To  cry 
like  a  crane. 

CIU  OK,  in  medicine,  the  red  part  of  the 

blood. 

CKlTPEIt,  the  rump  of  a  horse;  also  a 
mil  of  leather  put  under  a  horse's  l ail,  and 
draw  u  up  by  a  strap  to  the  buckle  behind  the 
saddle,  so  as  to  keep  him  from  casting  the  sad- 
dle forwards  upon  his  neck. 

t  KL-RA.  The  plural  of  crus,  a  leg  or  root. 
In  anatomy,  applied  to  some  parts  of  the  Wily, 
from  their  resemblance  to  a  leg  or  root:  thus 
crura  cerebri,  crura  cercbelli,  the  crura  of  the 
diaphragm,  N.c.  &e. 

CKl'KAL.  «.  (from  crus.  cruris,  Latin.) 
Belonging  to  the  leg  (.lrbuthnot). 

(  Kl  'KALIS,  (cruralis  musculus  ;  from 
i  run,  the  leg.)  Crurauis.  A  muscle  of  tbe 
leg,  situated  on  the  fore-part  of  the  thigh.  It 
arises,  fleshy,  from  between  the  two  trochan- 
ters of  the  os  femoris,  but  nearer  the  lesser, 
firmly  adhering  to  most  of  the  fore  part  of  tbe 
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os  femoris ;  and  is  inserted,  tendinous,  into  the 
npper  part  of  the  patella,  behind  the  rectus, 
lis  use  is  to  assist  the  vasti  and  rectus  muscles 
in  the  extension  of  the  leg. 

CRURAL  HERNIA.  Femoral  hernia. 
A  tumour  under  the  groin,  and  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  thigh,  arising  from  a  protrusion  of 
part  of  an  abdominal  riscus  under  Poupart's 
ligament.    See  Hernia  cruralis. 

CRUS,  in  anatomy,  that  part  of  the  body 
between  the  buttocks  and  the  toes;  it  is  divid- 
ed into  the  thigh,  leg,  and  foot. 

CRUSADE.   See  Croisadb. 

CRUSCA,  an  Italian  term  signifying  bran, 
is  in  use  among  us  to  denote  the  celebrated 
academy  called  Delia  Crusea,  established  at 
Florence,  for  purifying  and  perfecting  the 
Tuscan  language. 

CRUSE.    See  Cruise. 

CRU'SET.  $.  A  goldsmith's  melting-pot. 

To  CRUSH,  v.  a.(ecra*er,  French.)  I.  To 
press  between  two  opposite  bodies ;  to  squeeze ; 
to  force  by  compression  (Mi Hon').  2.  To  press 
with  violence  (Walter).  3.  To  overwhelm ; 
to  beat  down  (Dryden).  4.  To  subdue;  to 
conquer  bryond  resistance. 

to  Crush,  v.  n.  To  be  condensed  (Thorn- 
ton). 

Crush.  *.  (from  the  verb.")  A  collision ; 
the  act  of  rushing  together  (Additon). 

CRUST.  t.  (crutta,  Latin.)  I.  Any  shell, 
or  external  coat  (Additon).  2.  An  incrusta- 
tion; collection  of  matter  into  a  hard  body 
(Additon).  3.  The  case  of  a  pic,  made  of  meal, 
and  baked  (Additon).  4.  The  outer  hard  part 
of  bread  (Uryden).  4.  A  waste  piece  of  bread 
(Dryden). 

To  Cuust.  v.  a.  (from  the  noun.)  1.  To 
envelop;  to  cover  with  a  hard  case.  2.  To 
foul  with  concretions  (Swi/I). 

To  Crust,  v.  n.  To  gather  or  contract  a 
crust;  to  gain  a  hard  covering  (Temple). 

CRUSTA  LACTEA.  A  disease  that 
mostly  attacks  some  part  of  the  face  of  infants 
at  the  breast.  It  is  known  by  an  eruption  of 
broad  pustules,  full  of  a  glutinous  liquor,  which 
form  white  scabs  when  they  are  ruptured  :  is 
cured  bv  mineral  alteratives. 

CRUSTACEA,  In  natural  history,  a  divi- 
sion  consisting  of  various  species  of  apterous 
insects  which  has  lately  been  adopted  by  se- 
veral zoologists  on  the  continent,  with  a  view 
of  avoiding  iiumerous  inconveniences  that  re- 
sult from  the  classification  of  these  animals  in 
the  Linnean  system.  They  consist  almost  en- 
tirely of  the  three  tribes  cancer,  oniscus,  and 
tnonoculus;  which  under  the  Linnean  arrange- 
ment constitute  three  distinct  genera  of  apte- 
rous insects,  and  exhibit  a  diirerence  of  organs 
from  all  other  insects.   See  Zoology. 

La  mark  and  Cuvier  were  the  two  first  phy- 
siologists who  ventured  upon  proposing  this 
heterodox  deviation  from  the  established  sys- 
tem. Thev  have  since  been  followed  by  Rose 
and  Latreille;  the  last  of  whom  has  fully  de- 
veloped the  proposed  plan  in  his  Histoire 
flaturelle  de  Crustaces,  from  which  we  shall 


extract  a  general  outline,  in  as  summary  a  form 
as  possible. 

The  crustaceous  tribes,  an  cording  to  M.  I<a- 
treille.  are  composed  of  animals  "  destitute  of 
vertebra*,  with  articulated  feet,  which  are  often 
ten  in  number,  apterous,  invested  with  a  cal- 
careous covering,  furnished  with  four  anten- 
na*, palpi  geroua  mandibles,  with  several  joint- 
ed and  imbricated  pieces  beneath,  and  feet 
destined  only  for  walking  or  swimming:  some- 
times they  are  covered  with  a  horny  or  soft  sub- 
stance, with  not  more  than  the  usual  number 
of  antennas,  and  rarely  any,  mandibles  naked, 
and  unprovided  with  the  numerous  jointed 
pieces  beneath,  feet  bookless,  some  of  them 
apparently  furnished  with  branchial  processes, 
and  two  or  four  of  them  sometimes  antenni- 
form."  This  representation  is  loose  and 
clumsy,  whether  regarded  as  description  or 
definition.  M.  Latreille's  object,  however,  is 
to  make  it  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  cm- 
brace  both  the  entomostraca  of  Muller  and 
Lamark,  and  the  malacostraca  of  the  ancient 
Greek  naturalists:  which,  in  effect,  are  the 
terms  he  selects  to  distinguish  the  two  orders 
(or,  as  he  denominates  them,  sub-classes),  into 
which  he  divides  his  new  class  of  Crustacea. 

I.  The  entomostraca,  or  first  sub-class,  is  thus 
characterised:  "  Mandibles  always  naked  or 
wanting.  Jaws  four  at  most.  Hody  often  in- 
closed in  an  univalve  or  bivalve  case,  rather 
horny  than  calcareous,  or  membranous,  termi- 
nating in  a  point,  orsetigernus  tail;  eyes  usually 
sessile  ;  antennas  for  the  most  part  wanting,  or 
apparently  supplying  the  place  of  gills;  feet 
clawless  at  the  extremity;  and  some  of  them, 
at  least  apparently,  furnished  with  branchial 
appendages,  in  some  instances  shaped  .like  an- 
tennas." 

As  the  animals  of  this  description,  with  a 
very  few  exceptions,  are  extremely  minute,  and 
all  of  them  inhabit  the  water,  they  are  still 
very  imperfectly  understood.  This  sub  class, 
as  be  strangely  denominates  it,  is  disposed  into 
sections,  orders,  genera,  and  species. 

The  sections  are  two,  and  are  entitled  oper- 
culated  and  naked.  The  first  comprises  all 
those  individuals  that  are  covered  with  a  crust 
or  operculum.  When  this  operculum  presents 
the  form  of  a  shield,  the  animal  belongs  to  a 
division  of  this  section  named  clypeaceous  ;  but 
when  it  more  nearly  resembles  a  bivalve  shell, 
it  is  arranged  under  another  division  or  sub- 
section, denominated  ostracbode.  The  second 
section,  though  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
naked, consistsof  animals  not  absolutely  naked, 
(and  hence  the  term  is  highly  inappropriate) 
but  who.se  crustaceous  covering  is  disposed  in 
the  form  of  a  scries  of  rings,  of  which  the  first 
is  the  largest. 

The  orders  (or  rather  the  partitions  so  de- 
nominated by  M.  Latreille)  under  the  first 
section,  are  xiphosura,  pneumonura,  and  phyl. 
lopoda.  Those  under  the  second,  ostrachoda, 
pseudopoda,  and  ccphalota. 

I .  Xiphosura,  or  sword-tai  led,  is  a  term  retain- 
ed in  compliment  to  Schocffcr,  who  first  intro- 
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dured  it ;  yet  it  is  characteristically  dejcriptive. 
rMii-  family  it  comprises  i» chiefly  distinguished 
by  the  presence  of  mandibles  and  bv  simple 
feet,  formed  for  walking'  or  swimming.  Its 
only  genus  is  limulus.  The  species  here  de- 
scribed are  heterodactylus,  motnecanus,  poly- 
phemus, ami  ro'undicamla  :  the  first  and  last 
of  these  are  represented  from  dried  specimens 
in  the  Parisian  Museum  ;  the  two  intermediate 
are  drawn  from  the  monnculus  polyphenols  of 
Linneiis.  They  are  all  natives  ot  the  seas  .if 
both  the  Indies';  and  some  of  them  are  said  to 
have  a  poison  lodged  in  the  tail  In  hot  stum 
mer  evenings  they  often  approach  the  shore, 
and  remain  all  night  halt  emerged  from  the 
water,  the  male  usually  resting  on  the  hack  of 
the  female;  and  both  extremely  careless  of 
every  thing  hut  instant  danger.  A  small  part 
of  their  flesh  is  eatable;  their  eggs,  which  are 
numerous,  are  reckoned  a  great  delicacy. 

2.  Pneuuionura;  so  denominated  because 
the  tail  appears  to  be  furnished  with  branchial 
or  respiratory  appendages.  Their  feet  are 
simple  and  formed  for  walking.  They  are 
parasitic  animals  adhering  to  various  fishes, 
frogs,  tadpoles,  fccc.  from  which  thev  draw 
their  nourishment.  They  are  all  oviparous 
and  very  small,  the  larces't  not  exceeding  four 
lines  in  length.  The  genera  are  three:  CaligUS, 
with  the  tail  formed  of  filaments  or  tubes; 
binoclus,  tail  of  feathered  lamina*,  and  no  in- 
flated feet :  and  o/ulus,  with  a  similar  tail,  and 
two  inflated  feet.  The  species  are  very  few; 
and  their  bi>tory  obscure. 

3.  Phyllopoda,  or  leaf-footed.  Feet  foliaee- 
ousor  branchial,  and  formed  only  for  swimming 
or  breathing.  They  furnish  but  Hue  genus,  the 
apus,  antecedently  described  by  Schoefler  and 
Bose.  The  species  of  this  genus  are  two;  a. 
rancriformis,  and  a.  produetus. 

4.  Ostrachoda.  Body  covered  with  a  crust, 
resembling  a  bivalve  shell,  ami  especially  that 
of  the  oyster,  but  more  horny  anil  calcareous. 
The  animal  has  two  hairy  filaments  proceeding 
from  the  superior  part  of  the  body,  disposed 
pencil  like,  or  branched  like  arms.  The  ge- 
nera are  lynceus,  daphnia,  cypris.  and  cythera. 
Thev  are  for  the  most  part  very  minute,  and 
inhabit  stagnant  waters,  or  haunt  fuel,  con- 
ferva', ami  various  zoophytic  productions  for 
food.  The  genus  daphnia  is  draw  n  from  the 
Linne.tn  genus  nionofulns. 

"».  Pseudopoda.  Head  confounded  with  the 
first  ring  of  tin*  bodv;  feet  apparently  useless 
for  walking.  Two  genet  a,  Cyclops,  with  a 
lengthened  body  and  one  eye,  including  the 
arnymorseand  nauplius  of  .M  nller :  ami  are  ulus, 
with  the  body  ovate  and  two  eyes.  They  are 
for  the  most  "part  microscopical  animalcules. 

<>.  I'ephalota.  Head  distinct  from  the  body. 
Three  genera,  polyphemus,  zoea,  and  bran- 
chiopoda.  The  first  contains  one  species  only, 
polyphemus  oculus;  the  MoN'ocrus  o<  r- 
LV$  of  Linneus,  which  see.  The  second 
species  is  described  from  Bose;  it  is  transpa- 
rent like  glass,  and  is  only  visible  in  the  water 
by  its  eyes,  which  are  two,  sessile  and  large, 


and  by  a  small  green  spot.  With  its  tail  folded 
up,  it  appears  like  a  globule,  scarcely  on* 
quarter  of  a  line  in  diameter,  traversed  l.\  a 
spine.  It  moves  in  all  directions  with  WOO* 
derful  velocity.  The  last  species  is  tliecaocri 
sta^nalis  of  Linneu*. 

It.  Malacostraca.  " Palpigerous  mandible* ; 
several  rows  of  pieces  in  the  form  of  palpi  or 
jointed  jaws  in  the  mouth ;  four  antennas,  of 
which  none  ate  branchial  ;  from  ten  to  four- 
teen feet,  solely  destined  for  motion ;  tarsi 
with  a  corneous  hook  at  the  extremity;  cover- 
ing or  annular  segments  ot  the  body  calcare- 
ous; eyes  often  pedunculated,  and  always 
two  in  number.  The  orders  are  two,  deca|>t>.la 
ami  hranchigastra.  In  the  first  the  bead  is 
confounded  with  the  thorax,  and  the  feet  are 
ten  in  number;  in  the  second  the  bead  is  dis- 
tinct, the  gills  are  external,  and  the  number  ot 
feet  generally  exceeds  ten. 

The  derap'oda  are  divided  into  two  sections; 
the  brachvura,  with  the  tail  shorter  than  the 
body,  terminated  witii  a  single  piece,  ami  des- 
titute of  foliaceons  appendages  at  the  en>l ; 
ami  macroura,  having  the  tail  at  least  the 
length  of  the  bodv,  and  terminated  by  several 
fohaceous  appendages.  This  order  is  farther 
partitioned  into  families,  ami  groups  of  fami- 
lies, and  modifications  of  these  groups.  The 
genera  are  as  follow  : 

1.  Cancer.  The  crab-tribe,  properly  so 
called.    See  Canckk. 

'2.  Dromia.  Cru-Nt  very  protuberant  ;  hind- 
feet  recurved  on  the  back.  Three  species:  d. 
caput  mottuuii),  found  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  resembling  a  human  bead  long  buried. 
It  muffles  itself  up  in  a  bead  or  cloak,  resem- 
bling an  argillaceous  integument,  or  a  bit  of 
old  leather,  but  which  is  really  the  alcyoniatn 
domunculus  ;  and  shrouded  in  this  strange  dis- 
guise, it  equally  deceives  its  enemies  and  its 
victims.  The  remaining  two  species  are,  d. 
artifieiosa  and  d.  rumphii,  both  exotics,  and 
less  worthy  of  notice. 

3.  Hepatus.  Fore-feet  notched  like  a  cock's 
comb,  the  exterior  and  palpiform  pieces  of  the 
mouth  having  the  second  joint  of  their  internal 
stem  pointed.  To  this  tribe  belong  some  of 
the  laud-crabs  of  the  West  Indies,  and  Ame- 
rica, many  of  which  display  a  beautiful  rich- 
ness and  variety  of  colouring,  whence  they 
are  denominated  painted. 

I.  Maia.  Crust  triangular,and  very  uneven ; 
apparent  extremities  of  the  exterior  and  palpi- 
form pieces  of  the  mouth  rounded,  ami  very 
obtuse.  Most  of  the  species  owe  their  protec- 
tion to  the  roughness  of  their  surface  by  which 
they  ate  confounded  with  the  adjacent  rocks 
or  stones,  especially  when  they  lit  in  a  con- 
tracted and  tranquil  state,  as  they  usually  do 
on  the  appearance  of  danger.  Maia  includes 
the  macropus,  and  leucosia,  the  former  of 
which  is  the  sea-spider  of  the  ancients. 

.r».  Corystes.  Crust  oval,  exterior  antennas 
long,  projecting  and  approximated  under  thi- 
eves; exterior  and  palpiforoi  pieces  of  the 
mouth  leugthened.    Like  some  of  the  species 
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of  dro mi ;j,  those  of  this  genus  carry  on  their 
back  extraneous  bodies,  such  as  the  valves  of 
shells,  bits  of  fucus,  sponge,  corallina,  &c. ;  so 
as  to  conceal  themselves  from  their  enemies, 
and  the  animals  on  which  they  subsist.  The 
ranina  and  pairurus  belong  to  this  division, 
the  latter  comprehending  the  common  hermit 
crab. 

6.  Alhunea.  Fore-feet  terminated  by  a  single 
claw,  tarsi  conical,  and  falciform.  This  family 
includes  the  hippa,  scyllarus,  pallinurus,  gala- 
the. i.    This  genus  is  nearly  allied  to  astacus. 

7.  Astacus.  Fore-feet,  and  the  extremities 
of  the  next  two  terminated  by  two  claws  ;  an- 
tennas inserted  on  the  same  line ;  the  lateral 
with  a  spinous  peduncle,  and  no  lateral  scale ; 
the  intermediate  short,  with  two  filaments. 
This  genus  iucludes  both  the  lobster  and  the 
c  ray-fish. 

The  next  order,  or  branchiogastra,  is  far  less 
numerous  than  the  preceding.  It  contains  two 
genera  only,  which  are  as  follow  : 

8.  Squilla;  exterior  antennas  simple,  and 
furnished  with  a  scale,  the  intermediate  with 
three  filaments  ;  palpiform  pieces  of  the  mouth 
resembling  feet,  and  terminated  by  a  book  or 
claw ;  three  pairs  of  feet  terminated  I  i  y  a  simple 
and  hairy  joint.  The  description  is  copied 
from  de  (jeer. 

9.  Talitrus.  From  ten  to  fourteen  feet :  an- 
tennas simple,  the  intermediate  placed  above 
the  exterior,  and  shorter  than  their  peduncle  ; 
tail  with  articulated  appendages.  It  includes 
the  iramniarus  of  Fahrtcius. 

CRUSTA'CEOUS.  a.  (from  crutta,  Lat.) 
Shelly,  with  joints  ;  not  testaceous  (Woodw.). 

CRUSTA'CEOUSNESS.  #.  (from  crut- 
taceovt.)  The  quality  <>t  having  jointed  shells. 

CRU'STILY.  ad.  ((romcruaty.)  Peevishly  ; 
snappishly  ;  harshly. 

CRUSTINESS,  i.  (from  crusty.)  1.  The 
quality  of  a  crust.    2.  Peevishness;  morose- 

CRCSTY.  «.  (from  crsur.)  I.  Covered 
with  a  crust  (Derham).  2.  Morose ;  snap- 
pish :  a  low  word. 

CRUTCH.  t.(croccia%  Italian.)  A  support 
used  by  cripples  (Smith). 

To  Crutch,  v.  a.  (from  crutch.)  To  sup- 
port on  crutches  as  a  cripple  (Dryden). 

CRUX,  in  entomology.  Sec  Cimex, 
Cocci  s  ella,  Pualusna,  &e. 

Crux,  in  astronomy,  is  sometimes  used  for 
crosier. 

CRUXHAVEN,  a  seaport  town  of  Ger- 
many,  situated  on  the  north  coast  of  the  duchy 
of  Bremen,  in  the  German  ocean,  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser.  Lon.  J*. 
6  E.    Lat.  53.  56  N. 

CRUZ  (Santa).   See  Santa  Cruz. 

CRUZITA.  In  botany,  a  g  enusof  the  class 
tetrandria,  order  digynia.  Inner  calyx  four- 
leaved,  outer  double;  corolless;  seed  one, 
naked.  One  species  only ;  a  native  of  South- 
America,  with  a  high  stem  ;  leaves  opposite, 
Uuceoiate,entire ;  flowers  spiked,  collected  into 
a  panicle. 

To  CRY.  v.  n.  trier,  French.)  I.  To  speak 


with  vehemence  and  loudness  (Shaktpemre). 

2.  To  call  importunately  (Jonah).  3.  To  talk 
eagerly  or  incessantly  (Esodui).  4.  To  pro- 
claim ;  to  make  public  (Jeremiah).  5.  To 
exclaim  (Herbert).  6.  To  utter  lamentation 
(Tillotaon).  7.  To  squall,  as  an  infant  (Wal- 
ler). 8.  To  weep  ;  to  shed  tears  (Donne).  9. 
To  utter  an  inarticulate  voice,  as  an  animal 
(Joel).  10.  To  yelp,  as  a  hound  on  a  scent 
(Shukspeare). 

To  Cry.  v.  a.  To  proclaim  publicly  some- 
thing lost  or  found  (Crashatn). 

To  Cry  down.  v.  a.  I.  To  blame;  to  de- 
predate ;  to  decry  (Tillotton).  2.  To  prohibit 
(Bacon).   3.  To  overbear  (Shakspeare). 

To  Cry  out.  e.  n.  I.  To  exclaim;  to 
scream  ;  to  clamour  (Job).  2.  To  complain 
loudly  (Attcrbury).  3.  To  blame;  to  censure 
(Locke).  4.  To  declare  loud.  5.  To  be  in 
labour  (Shakapeare). 

To  Cry  up.  v.  a.  I.  To  applaud  ;  to  exalt  | 
to  praise  (Bacon).  2.  To  raise  the  price  by 
proclamation  (Temple). 

Cry.  *.  (crt,  trench.)  1.  Lamentation; 
shriek;  scream  (Exodua).  2.  Weeping; 
mourning.    3.  Clamour;  outcry  (Addiaon). 

4.  Exclamation  of  triumph  or  wonder  (Swift). 

5.  Proclamation.  6.  The  hawkers'  proclama- 
tion of  wares  to  be  sold  :  as,  the  cries  of  Lon- 
don. 7.  Acclamation  ;  popular  favour  (8hak~ 
apeare).  ii.  Voice;  utterance;  manner  of 
vocal  expression  (Locke).  J).  Importunate  call 
(Jeremiah).  10.  Yelping  of  dogs  (Waller). 
1 1.  Yell ;  inarticulate  noise  (Zeph.).  12.  A 
pack  of  doirs  (Milton). 

CRY'AL.  #.  The  heron  (Ainswnrth). 

CRY'ER  a.  The  falcon  gentle  (Ainsworth). 

CRYPSIS.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
diandria,  order  digynia.  Calyx  glume  two- 
valved,  oiic-nowered ;  corol  glume  two- 
valved  ;  awnless.  One  species  only  ;  a  native 
of  Siberia. 

CRYPSORCHIS,  or  Crtsorchis.  In 
physiology.  (*f c4-»ftir,  or  *( ««nt'f  i  from  x^uttw, 
to  conceal,  and  xl»".  a  testicle).  A  riggle :  or 
animal  that  has  one  or  both  its  testicles  conceal, 
ed  in  the  belly,  and  not  fallen  into  the  scrotum. 

CRYPTA,  a  subterraneous  cell  or  vault, 
especially  under  a  church,  for  the  interment  of 

S articular  families  or  persons.  S.  Ciampini, 
escribing  the  outside  of  the  Vatican,  speaks  of 
the  crypt a?  of  St.  Andrew,  St.  Paul,  &c.  The 
word  is  formed  of  *fu*r*>,  abacondo,  I  hide ; 
whence  nfuwT*,  crypto.  Vitruvius  uses  the 
word  crypta  for  a  part  of  a  building,  answering 
nearly  "to  our  cellar;  Juvenal  for  a  cloaca. 
Hence  crypto  porticua,  a  subterraneous  place 
arched  or  vaulted,  used  as  an  under-work  or 
passage  in  old  walls.  The  same  is  also  used 
for  the  decoration  at  the  entry  of  a  grotto. 

Crypta  is  also  used  by  some  of  our  ancient 
writers  for  a  chapel  or  oratory  under  ground. 

CRYPTVE.  (crypta  «tv*1«»;  from  »{v*r», 
to  hide).  A  term  given  by  anatomists  to  the 
little  rounded  appearances  at  the  end  of  the 
small  arteries  ot  the  cortical  substance  of  the 
kidneys,  that  appear  as  if  the  artery  were  con* 
volu>ed  upon  itself. 
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CRYPTANDRA.   In  botany,  a  genus  of 

the  class  pcntandria,  order  monogynia,  Calyx 
five-leaved  ;  rorol  tubular,  with  a  fivc-i  left 
border,  and  five-hooded  scales  between  the 
segment:  stamens  inverted  in  the  throat  under 
each  scale  ;  stigma  three  cleft ;  capsule  superior 
three  valved,  three  celled  from  the  intliited 
valves  ;  seeds  solitary,  compressed.  One  species 
only;  an  Australasian  shrub  with  tufted  leaves; 
and  flowers  in  bristly  beads. 

CRYPTIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  the  am- 
buscade. 

CRY'PTICAL.   Crt'ptic.  «.  («r*v«r*w.) 

Hidden  ;  secret ;  occult  ((ilau ei/tV). 

CRY'PTICAIXY.  ad.  {(rum  er yptical.) 

Occultly;  secretly  (Boylt\ 

CRY PTOCEPH ALUS.  In  zoology,  a 
genus  of  the  class  insect  ;e, order  coleoptera.  A  n- 
tennas  filiform  ;  feelers  lour  ;  thorax  margined  ; 
shells  immarginatc  ;  body  somewhat  cylindri- 
cal. Three  hundred  species  scattered  over  the 
globe;  which  maybe  thus  conveniently  sub- 
divided into  sections. 

A.  Feelers  equal,  filiform. 

«.  Jaw  one-toothed,  of  which  some  have  the 
lip  entire,  cylindrical;  Others  lip  entire, 
palptjcrous  at  the  base,  forming  the  tribe 
named  cchrio  by  Fabricius  ;  a  third  sort, 
lip  bifid,  body  oblong,  the  tribe  by  Fa- 
bricius named  cistela. 

C.  Jaw  bifid ;  body  oblong :  the  Fabrician 
tribe  crioceris. 

B.  Feelers  unequal  :  fore-ones  hatchet-shap- 
ed. 

o.  Lip  horny.  The  Fabrician  tribe  crotvlns. 

g  Lip  membranaceous,  entire.  By  Fabri- 
cius named  layria. 

y.  Lip  membranaceous,  widely  emarginatc. 
The  dryops  of  Fabricius. 

C.  Feelers  unequal,  hind  ones  hatchet-shap- 
ed.   The  tillus  of  Fabricius. 

These  for  the  most  part  are  found  in  gardens 
upon  shrubs  and  herbs,  often  upon  the  aspa- 
ragus. 

I  hie  of  the  most  curious  species  is  c.  coffi  ;r, 
found  upon  the  collee  plant,  which  it  exactly 
resembles  in  shape  ant)  size. 

CRYPTOGAM  I  A.  (*fv*hi  and  y«.-of,  con- 
cealed  nuptials.)  The  name  of  the  twenty, 
fourth  class  in  tin*  Linnean  artificial  system, 
comprehending  the  vegetable*  whose  fructifi- 
cation is  concealed,  or  at  least  too  minute  to 
be  observed  by  the  naked  eye.  It  is  divided 
into  five  ordeis  :  I.  lilices  or  ferns  ;  4J.  Iliusci 
or  mosses  ;  J.  hepaticie  ;  4.  alga?  or  flags  ;  .r», 
t'tt n it • funs; uss,  s. 

CRYPTO'GUAPIIY.  *.  (^-vOiaiid  *;«2w.) 
L  The  act  of  writing  secret  characters.  2. 
Secret  characters;  ciphers. 

CRYPTO'LOGY.  (sjMfe  and  toys*) 
Enigmatical  language. 

CRYPTOSTOMCM,  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  the  pcntandria  monogynia  class  and  order. 
Essential  character;  calyx"ventricose,five-cleft; 
tube  of  the  enrol  inserted  into  the  throat  of 
the  calyx  ;  border  fivc-clcft ;  nectary  live -tooth- 
ed, closing  the  mouth  of  the  corolla ;  berry  ; 
seeds  scarred.    There  is  but  one  species,  viz. 
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c.  iruianense,  gniana  eryptostomum  ;  with  four 
or  five  white  (lowers  on  a  short  axillary  pe- 
duncle. 

(  KYSTAL,  in  chemistry,  and  mineralogy. 

See  (  '  it  Y.ST  A  I.LOU  K  A  I'll  V. 

Cky'stal.  </.  L  Consisting  of  crystal 
(Sifiksjimrr).  2.  Bright  ;  clear;  transparent; 
lucid  ;  pellucid  (liruden). 

t'KVSTALLIXK.  a.  (crysta/linus,  Latin  ) 
I.  Consisting  of  crystal  (Hoyls).  2.  Bright; 
clear  :  pellucid  :  transparent  (Huron). 

CRYSTALLINE  HEAVEN*,  in  the  old  av 
troiiomy,  two  orbs  imagined  between  the  pri- 
mum  mobile  and  the  firmament,  hi  the  Ptolf- 
mare  system,  where  the  heavens  were  supposed 
solid,  and  only  susceptible  of  a  single  motion. 
King  AlphonstlSOf  Arragon  is  said  to  have  in- 
troduced ihe  crystallines,  to  explain  what  they 
called  the  motion  of  trepidation,  or  tittlhattoil. 

CRYSTALLINE  LENS,  (ten*  crystal  ina; 
rrt/*tat{itifi,  from  its  crystal-like  appearance). 
A  leiitihum  pellucid  body, enclosed  inametu* 
branoUS  capsule,  culled  the  capsule  of  the  cry- 
stalline lens,  and  situated  in  a  peculiar  depres- 
sion in  the  anterior  part  of  the  vitreous  hutnuor. 
Its  use  is  to  transmit  and  refract  the  focus  of 
the  rays  of  light  to  the  vitreous  humour. 

CRYSTALLIZATION.  #.  (from  crystal- 
lizi .)  I.  Congelation  into  crystals (Quincy).  2. 
The  mass  formed  by  congelation  or  concretion. 
See  Crystallography. 

VoCRY'STALLIZE.  e.  a.  (from  crystal.) 
To  cause  to  congeal  or  concrete  in  Crystals. 

To  Cry's tallize.  r.  «.  To  coagulate, 
conceal,  concrete,  or  shoot  into  crystals. 

CK  VSTA  LL<  Kill  A  PHY.  (from  >u't"«*Mr, 
fftacics,  ice,  and  y>Zr„  tcriptura,  a  written  treatise) 
The  doctrine  of  crystallization ;  or  the  scier.ee 
which  teaches  by  what  means  substances  capable 
of  crystallization  become  cry  stallized,  or  converted 
into  a  solid  mass  of  geometrical  figures,  often  re- 
sembling ice,  from  their  transparency  and  absence 
ot  all  colour.  To  rock  crystal,  the  general  term 
crystal  stems  to  have  been  first  applied  by  the 
Unmans;  for  from  its  hyaline  appearance,  and  it* 
being  procured  among  the  Alps  and  other  cold 
mountainous  regions,  in  which  ice  is  to  be  found  st 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  it  bears  a  much  nearer  re. 
semblance  to  ice  than  any  other  crystallize*!  sub- 
stance; and  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  noiliin,; 
more  than  water  indurated  by  continued  frost  to  a 
greater  degree  lhan  common  ice,  and  therefore 
more  permanent  The  term  was,  however,  alter- 
wards  used  in  a  more  extended  sense,  and  applied 
to  all  substances,  uniting  after  a  separation  of 
tlu  ir  particles,  into  a  regular  figure. 

In  treating  of  the  science  of  crystallognplij, 
we  shall  first  notice  the  chief  phenomena  observ- 
able during  crystallization,  and  next  the  Ia*s  by 
which  such  phenomena  arc  regulated. 

I.  Phanomcm  of  crystallization. 

Bodies  of  all  kinds  have  a  common  tendency  to 
approximate  and  unite;  this  tendency  is  fo  oJed 
on  the  law  of  gravitation.  Bodies  of  similar  kinds 
have  a  tendency  not  only  to  unite,  but  to  cober**. 
and  produce  a  permanent  increment  of  mavs; 
this  disposition  is  dependant  on  what  is  denc-m* 
nated  the  law  of  aggregation.  But  there  is  some- 
thing more  than  this  which,  is  universally  observ. 
able,  before  we  ascend  from  brute  inseuuem  nut- 
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ter,  to  animal  or  even  vegetable  organization : 
there  is  another  law  regulating  unorganized  bodies, 
by  which  they  are  induced  to  assume  not  merely 
•n  aggregate  and  augmented  compart  and  solid 
form,  but  a  regular,  and,  when  uninterrupted  in 
the  operation  of  this  law,  an  unvaried  arrangement 
of  their  homogeneous  and  integrant  particles,  not 
only  in  the  external  figure,  but  through  the  whole 
of  the  internal  structure  of  the  entire  mass,  appa- 
rently commencing  from  a  single  central  molecule, 
which  has  hence  been  denominated  the  primitive 
nucleus ;  and  it  is  this  regulation  which  constitutes 
Uie  law  of  crystailiza'ion. 

All  ci impound  bodies  .n  I  it  is  highly  probable 
that  most  of  those  which  chemistry  is  obliged  to 
rank  as  simple,  are  in  fact  compounded),  may  be 
considered  as  made  up  of  integrant  molecules,  each 
of  which  is  again  composed  of  elementary  mole- 
cules. Thus  a  mass  of  muriated  soda  consists  of 
a  vaat  multitude  of  little  tubes,  which  are  its  inte- 
grant particles,  each  of  which  is  resolvable  into 
muriatic  acid  and  soda,  which  are  its  elementary 
particles. 

All  the  integrant  particles  of  the  same  substance 
are  of  the  same  figure;  and  when  united  by  the  law 
of  crystallisation,  without  foreign  interruption,  extend 
the  same  figure  in  different  directions,  to  the  general 
aggregate  that  results. 

All  substunees  that  require  to  be  crystallized, 
require  that  their  integrant  molecules  shnu!d  be 
separated  from  each  other,  by  the  intervention  of 
■  medium  in  which  they  may  move  freely,  ac- 
cording to  the  attraction  of  their  crystalline  pola- 
rity. Dut  this  necessarily  implies  two  distinct 
operations  .  for  the  same  attraction,  exerted  by 
the  medium  or  solvent,  to  overcome  the  aggrega- 
tion of  a  body,  and  reduce  it  to  iu  integrant  mole- 
cules, will  also  prevent  the  efficacy  of  its  crystal- 
line polarity.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  after 
having  assembled  the  aggregation  of  a  solid,  by 
the  requisite  quantity  of  a  solvent,  to  abstract  by  de- 
grees such  a  portion  of  it,  that  the  attraction  of  the 
remainder  shall  be  inferior  to  the  crystalline  polarity 
of  the  substance  dissolved.  The  simplest  substance 
that  can  be  employed  is  caloric  ;  and  many  great  ad- 
vantages attend  its  exclusive  use :  a  number  of  cases, 
however,  occur,  in  which  its  application  is  irrpractica. 
ble,  except  in  combination  with  some  liquid  men- 
struum, as  water  or  alcohol. 

Before  the  integrant  molecules  of  bodies  be  ca- 
pable of  moving  freely,  so  as  to  produce  crystalliza- 
tion it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  they  be  rendered 
fluid.  But  they  can  only  be  rendered  fluid  by  solu- 
tion in  a  liquid,  or  by  fusion,  in  consequence  of  caloric 
or  beat :  and  hence  these  ate  the  or.ly  methods  of 
loimmg  crystals  tn  our  power. 

Solution  is  the  common  method  of  crystallizing 
■alts.  They  are  dissolved  in  the  water  ;  the 
water  is  slowly  evaporated,  so  that  the  different 
particles  of  the  crystallizing  substance  may  ccme 
within  the  range  of  crystallizing  polarity,  while  as 
little  disturbance  is  produced  by  the  subtraction 
of  the  solvent  as  possible ;  the  saline  particles  in 
consequence  approach  each  other,  or  rather  those 
at  a  distance  approach  some  central  particle,  consti- 
tuting the  embryo  or  nucleus;  they  combine  to- 
gether, and  form  small  crystals,  which  become 
constantly  larger  by  the  addition  of  other  particles, 
till  at  last  they  fall  by  their  gravity  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel. 

It  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  different  salts  re- 
quire very  different  degrees  of  heat  to  produce 
crystallization.    Some  salts  dissolve  in  very  small 


proportions  In  cold  water,  but  are  very  soluble  In 
hot  water ;  in  other  words,  water,  at  the  common 
temperature,  has  little  effect  upon  them  ;  but 
water,  combined  with  an  additional  quantity  of 
caloric,  dissolves  them  readily.  When  hot  water 
saturated  with  any  of  these  salts  cools,  it  becomes 
incapable  of  holding  them  in  solution  ;  the  con- 
sequence of  which  is,  that  the  aaline  particles  ap- 
proach each  otber  and  crystallize.  But  were  we 
to  attempt  to  crystallize  them  by  eva|K>rating  the 
hot  water,  we  should  not  succeed;  nothing  would 
be  procured  but  a  shapeless  mass.  Sulphat  of  soda 
is  a  salt  of  this  kind ;  and  to  crystallize  auch  salts, 
nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  saturate  hot 
water  with  them,  and  to  set  it  by  to  cool  gra- 
dually. Many  aalta,  which  follow  this  law  of  cry- 
stallization, combine  with  a  great  deal  of  water; 
or,  in  other  words,  many  crystals  formed  in  this 
manner  contain  a  great  deal  of  water  of  crystal- 
lisation. 

There  are  many  substances,  however,  neither 
soluble  in  water  nor  other  liquids,  which,  not- 
withstanding, are  capable  of  assuming  a  crystal- 
line form.  This  is  the  case  with  the  metals,  with 
glass,  and  some  other  bodies.  The  method  em- 
ployed for  the  crystallization  of  these  is  fusion, 
which  is  still  a  solution  by  means  of  caloric.  By 
this  method  the  particles  are  sufficiently  separated 
from  one  another ;  and  if  the  cooling  proceed  gra- 
dually, they  are  at  liberty  to  arrange  themselves 
in  regular  crystals. 

To  obtain  large  artificial  crystals  of  a  regular 
shape. — This  curious  branch  of  practical  chemistry 
has  been  much  improved  by  M.  Leblanr,  who  has  not 
only  succeeded  in  obtaining  regular  crystals  of  al- 
most any  size  at  pleasure,  but  has  made  many  in- 
teresting observations  on  crystallization  in  gene- 
ral. His  method  is  as  follows.  The  salt  to  be 
crystallized  is  to  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  eva- 
porated to  such  a  consistency,  that  it  shall  cry- 
stallise on  cooling.  Let  tbia  be  set  by,  and  when 
quite  cold,  pour  the  liquid  part  off  the  mass  of 
crystals  at  the  bottom,  and  put  it  into  a  flat- 
bottomed  vessel.  Solitary  crystals,  constituting 
distinct  systems  of  crystallizing  molecules,  form 
at  some  distance  from  each  other,  and  these  may 
be  observed  gradually  increasing.  Pick  out  the 
most  regular  of  these,  and  put  them  into  a  flat- 
bottomed  vessel  at  some  distance  from  each  other, 
and  pour  over  them  a  quantity  of  liquor  obtained 
in  the  same  way,  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  the 
salt  till  it  crystallizes  on  cooling.  Alter  the  posi- 
tion of  every  crystal,  at  leaat  once  every  day,  with 
a  glass  rod,  that  all  the  faces  may  be  alternately 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  liquid  ;  fur  the  infe- 
rior face,  or  that  on  which  the  crystal  rests,  can 
never,  while  in  that  position,  recsive  any  incre- 
ment. When  by  this  process  the  crystals  have 
acquired  such  a  magnitude  that  their  forms  can 
easily  be  distinguished,  the  most  regular  are  to  be 
chosen,  and  to  be  put  separately  into  a  vessel 
(tiled  with  a  portion  of  the  same  liquid,  and  turned 
in  the  same  manner  several  times  a  day :  and  by 
this  treatment  they  may  be  obtained  of  almost 
any  size  we  think  proper.  After  the  crystal  has 
cotitinued  in  the  liquid  for  a  certain  time,  the 
quantity  of  salt  held  in  solution  becomes  so  much 
diminished,  that  the  liquid  itself  begins  to  act  upon 
the  crystal,  and  to  redissolve  it.  This  action  is 
first  perceptible  on  the  angles  and  edges  of  the 
crystal,  which,  in  consequence,  at  first  become 
blunted,  and  gradually  lose  their  shape  altogether. 
Whenever  this  begins  to  be  perceived,  the  liquid 
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mutt  be  poured  ofT,  and  a  portion  of  new  liquid  put 
in  its  place,  otherwise  the  crystal  will  infallibly  be 
destroyed.  M.  Leblanc  has  observed,  that  the 
lingular  change  begins  first  at  the  surface  of  the 
liquid,  and  extends  gradually  to  the  bottom ;  so 
that  a  crystal,  if  large,  m.iy  be  often  perceived  in 
a  slate  of  increase  at  its  lower  end,  while  it  is  dis- 
appearing at  its  upjuT  extremity. 

The  across  ct  air  has  a  considerable  influence 
on  this  process.  If  a  saturated  solution  of  salt, 
when  hot.  be  put  into  a  vessel  from  which  the  air 
is  excluded,  it  does  not  crystallize  even  when  cold. 
But  if  air  lie  admitted,  the  crystallization  imme- 
diately commences,  and  proceeds  with  rapidity, 
Tt  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Higgins,  that  any  pres- 
sure equivalent  to  that  of  the  atmosphere*  SI  the 
pressure  of  a  column  of  mercury,  for  example,  has 
the  same  effect. 

During  crystallization,  a  quantity  of  heat  is 
rendered  sensible.  In  many  cases,  the  volume  of 
the  substance  Crystallizing  is  enlarged,  as  in  the 
instance  of  water,  of  iron,  and  of  the  greater 
number  of  salts  ;  but  in  others  the  volume  is  di- 
minished. Quicksilver,  in  congealing,  contracts 
about  a  twenty-third  part  of  its  entire  bulk,  yet 
it  exhibits  the  crystalline  texture ;  and  when  the 
congelation  is  but  partial,  the  crystalline  figure 
can  still  be  discovered :  for  the  term  crystalliza- 
tion, though  at  first  confined  by  chemists  to  ex- 
press the  solidity  of  fluid  bodies  in  a  hyaline  state, 
or  slate  of  colourless  transparency,  as  ice  and 
rock- crystal,  is  at  present  employed,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  upon  a  much  larger  scale,  ami 
denotes,  in  general,  the  regular  figures  which  bodies 
of  all  kinds  assume  when  their  particles  have  full  li- 
berty to  combine,  according  to  the  laws  of  cohe- 
sion ;  a  r  gularitv  of  figure  which  is  often  occurring 
in  the  mineral  kingdom,  an  I  disclosing  the  ino»t 
beautiful  and  splendid  appearances. 

The  access  of  light,  like  that  of  air.  produces 
also  a  very  remarkable  effect.  It  is  found,  in  gene- 
ral, that  the  crystal"  of  salts  are  larger  an. I  better 
formed  in  the  dark  than  when  liu'Iit  t^lls  upon  the 
solution.  Hut  this  relates  only  to  such  crystals  as 
are  formed  in  the  fluid.  In  nnny,  and  indeed 
most  salts,  lliere  are  crystals  formed,  during  the 
spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  solution,  which 
rise  above  the  surface  into  the  air,  either  in  con- 
tact with  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  or  supported  by 
their  own  structure.  This  phenomenon  is  very 
striking  and  curious,  and  it  appears  to  lave  been 
well  determined  by  ex;i  ru  nts  of  Cbaptal  and 
others,  that  it  does  not  take  place  without  the  pre- 
sence of  light. 

Crystals    produced   from    bodies   dissolved  in 

water  always  contain  some  part  of  the  water, 
from  the  affinity  between  the  water  tnd  ih.-  cry- 
stallizing material,  and  which  hence  passes  with  it 
into  the  concrete  form.  This  is  tcur.cd  wakr  of 
crystallization.  Its  quantity  is  very  various;  time- 
times  it  equals  or  exceeds  tl.e  weight  of  the  solid  ; 
and  sometimes  .'.mounts  to  m  t  more  than  a  f.  w  pans 
in  a  hundred.  Much  of  the  cokl  produced  dur- 
ing the  solution  of  salts  in  water,  is  owing  t"  tbis 
water  of  crystallization  returning  to  the  fluid 
state:  hence  crystalline  salts  generally  produce 
more  cold  than  when  they  are  uncrystaUizcd.  It 
the  water  of  crystallization  be  expelled  from  a 
crystal,  it  loses  its  transparency,  and  at  length  its 
form.  Crystals  which  part  with  their  water  of  cry. 
■udlixation  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  are  said 
to  effloresce,  and  to  deliquesce  when  they  attract 
water  and  become  humid. 


Some  substances  have  so  strong  an  affinity  for 
the  fluids  in  which  they  are  dissolved,  or  so  I  ttte  ten- 
dency for  cohesion,  that  they  do  not  crystallize.  In 
some  cases  their  crystallization  may  be  effected  by 
adding  to  the  solution  a  substance  exerting  an  sffini  y 
to  the  fluid,  and  of  course  weakening  its  affinity  tor 
the  solid  it  dissolved. 

As  different  bodies  require  very  different  quantities 
of  water  for  their  solution,  it  is  possible  when  t*o 
such  bodies  are  dissolved  in  one  fluid,  to  obtain  tin  D 
si  p  irate  by  crystallization,  the  one  wliM  h  is  bast 
soluble,  or  most  disposed  to  crystallize,  first  p.ss  :ig 
into  the  sold  form;  and  by  farther  evap«TJt  on 
the  other  is  obtained.  A  fact  on  th's  subject,  some- 
what singular,  is  noticed  by  Mr.  K'rwan.  If  into 
a  saturated  solution  of  two  salts  in  water  a  crystal 
of  either  be  put,  that  salt  crystallizes  in  preference  to 
the  other. 

By  crystallization  also,  salts,  the  solution  of  which 
is  unequally  promoted  by  heat,  may  be  obtained  sepa- 
rately from  the  same  solution.  Thus,  if  one  salt  be 
much  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water,  and 
another  be  equally  soluble,  or  nearly  so  at  any  tem- 
perature, on  evaporating  the  solution  sufficiently,  the 
latter  salt  will  crystallize  while  the  solution  is  hot; 
on  cooling,  the  other  will  shoot  into  crystals  ;  and  by 
alternate  evaporation  and  cooling,  the  two  may  be 
obtained  uncombincd,  though  generally  with  a  little 
intermixture  of  each  other. 

Sometimes,  however,  when  two  sails  are  in  solution 
in  the  same  fluid,  and  have  even  different  tendencies 
i  i  crys'allization,  their  mutual  affinity  leads  them  to 
crystallize  io  one  mass,  and  even  to  assume  a  form 
different  from  that  in  which  separately  they  would 
have  crystallized. 

In  other  eases  this  mutual  affinity,  between  sub- 
stances in  solution,  is  sufficient  to  resist  their  crystal- 
lization, or  to  render  it  more  difficult. 

Crystallization  is  also,  when  applied  to  certain  sub 
stances,    produced    by  sublimation  ;    for   here  iik--<- 

wise  we  have  their  integrant  molecules  s?t  sutTi- 
ciei  try  at  liberty,  to  assume  a  regular  form,  and 
we  have  t'lis  effect  produced  by  the  medium  ol 
caloric,  as  in  the  case  of  fusion.  All  solids  that  are 
casi'y  volntih/.ed  without  decomposition,  at  a  mo- 
dera  v  temper  .lure,  may  in  this  manner  l  e  < 
veiled  into  a  crystalline  state.  The  sublimation, 
however,  must  take  place  in  close  vessels,  ani  for 
reasons  already  advanced,  must  proceed  gradualiv. 
and  by  no  means  be  hurried.  In  ibis  case,  the 
calorie  of  the  sublimed  vapour  passes  through  the 
pnres  of  the  containing  vessel,  as  water  through  * 
filter ;  and  the  integrant  molecules  of  the  material 
employed  being  let  at  sufficient  !il>eriy,  a  stratum 
of  particles  in  regular  order,  and  of  a  definite  houre. 
begins  to  U-  ileposited  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
containing  v<  s  .  I,  winch  serves  as  a  basis,  to  which  ail 
the  sin  <  ee.iin  ;  .,in»  attach  themselves  in  the  some 
mode  ol  arf..!igetnenti 

II.  Aiili.v  of  CrrdiUllsalion. 

The  plnctier.nna  of  crvs'allizaiion  were  but 
little  attended  to  by  the  ancient  philosophers :  tie 
laws  bv  which  these  arc  produeed  were  oe^l-rt  d 
altogether.  It  was  observed  by  Doyle,  that  crystals 
are  produced  by  an  aggregation  of  particles,  but  it 
still  rmti.inel  to  be  explained  by  what  means  the 
panicles  of  different  bodies  unite  in  such  a  manavf 
as  to  form  regular  figures.  This  regularity  of 
figure  was  peculiarly  noticed  by  Newton ;  but  :t 
r  n  lined  for  professor  Hauy  to  unfold  the  rerj 
curious  and  recondite  system  of  laws  upon  which 
this  universal  disposition  to  a  regularity  of  figure 
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it  founded,  and  by  which,  except  wben  opposed  by 
counteracting  causes  of  greater  power,  it  is  uni- 
formly accomplished.  He  has  sbown  Tery  suffi- 
ciently, what  had  hitherto  been  rather  conjectured 
than  substantiated  by  Rom*  de  Lisle  and  Berg- 
man,  that  the  primitive  form,  assumed  by  the 
crystal  when  in  a  mass,  is  exhibited  in  the  external 
figure  of  every  individual  crystal  of  which  the 
mass  is  composed,  or  at  least  that  it  lies  witbin 
every  such  crystal  as  a  nucleus,  and  may  be  ex- 
tracted out  of  h  by  a  skilful  mechanical  division. 
And  he  has  at  the  same  time  rendered  it  highly 
probable,  that  the  integrant  particles  of  crystalliz- 
ing substances  always  combine  in  the  same  body 
iu  the  same  way;  or  in  other  words,  that  the  same 
facet,  or  the  same  edges,  always  attach  themselves 
together;  but  that  these  d'fler  in  crystals  pro- 
duced from  different  substances.  This,  however, 
can  scarcely  be  accounted  for,  without  supposing 
that  the  particles  of  bodies  are  endowed  with  a 
certain  polarity,  which  makes  them  attract  one  part 
of  another  particle,  and  repel  every  other  part.  This 
polnritv  will  explain  the  regularity  of  crystallization  ; 
but  it  is  itself  inexplicable. 

Upon  this  important  subject,  it  would  not  be 
doing  justice  loathe  ingenious  theorist,  not  to  allow 
him  to  give  his  own  explanation  in  his  own  way. 
To  complete  thia  article,  therefore,  we  shall  extract 
bis  highly  interesting  remarks  on  the  primitive 
forms  of  crystals,  on  the  forma  of  the  integrant 
molecules  of  compound  and  crystailizable  bodies,  and 
on  the  laws  to  which  the  atructure  of  crystals  is 
subjected,  from  Gregory's  Translation  of  his  Trait* 
Elemenlaire. 

"  On  the  Primitive  Forms  of  Crtj»tah.-ll  was 
remarked  long  ago  that  a  greet  number  of  minerals, 
especially  among  those  which  have  regular  forms, 
are  composed  of  laminae,  or  thin  slices,  capable  of 
being  separated  one  from  the  others,  in  snch  man- 
ner that  the  fragments  detached  from  these  bodies 
by  percussion  have  their  faces  plane,  smooth,  and 
more  or  less  bright  and  sparkling. 

4*  We  give  the  name  of  mechanical  division  to 
the  operation  by  which  we  are  thus  enabled  to  ac- 
complish, as  it  were,  the  anatomy  of  a  crystal, 
seizing,  by  the  help  of  a  sharp  edged  instrument, 
such  as  a  thin  plate  of  steel,  the  natural  joints  of 
its  constituent  lamina?;  and  this  operation  executed 
upon  all  the  minerals  that  favour  the  inquiry  leads 
to  a  general  result,  which  serves  as  a  key  to  the 
theory  of  the  laws  relative  to  their  structure.  It 
consists  in  this,  that  if  we  divide  the  different  ori- 
ginal crystals  of  the  same  substunce  by  correspond, 
ing  sections  over  all  the  parta  similarly  situa'ed, 
we  shall  come  to  the  extraction  of  a  regular  solid, 
which  is  constant  for  all  those  crystals,  even  for  those 
whose  forms  are  most  strongly  contrasted.  Two 
or  three  examples  will  suffice  to  make  ibis  easily 
comprehended. 

"  Let  ahef  (Plate  BR,  fig.  I.)  be  the  regular  six- 
sided  prism  which  is  one  of  the  varieties  of  carbo- 
nate of  lime ;  it  will  be  found  that  among  the  six 
edges  i«,  ne,  eft,  Ac.  of  the  upper  base,  there  are 
three  which  yield  to  the  mechanical  division.  Let  in 
be  one  of  these  Utter  edges  ;  the  mechanical  division 
is  made  according  to  a  plane  /  >-//  inclined  in  an  angle 
of  4b°,  both  to  the  base  abenih,  and  to  the  plane  inef. 
The  two  ridges  be,  and  ah,  will  admit  of  divisions 
analogous  to  the  preceding,  without  its  being  possi- 
ble to  operate  in  a  similar  manner  upon  the  three 
intermediate  edges  en,  ab,  ih. 

•*  It  will  be  the  complete  reverse  of  this  with 
respect  to  the  inferior  base  gfcdrk  ;  for  the  edges 


of  this  base  which  will  admit  of  the  divisions,  will 
be  opposed  to  the  non-dirisible  edges  of  the  other 
base ;  that  is  to  say,  they  will  be  the  edges  de,  gfy 
kr.  The  plane  Iqtfz  represents  the  section  made 
about  this  latter  ridge.  We  shall  therefore  have 
six  new  planes  laid  open  to  us  by  these  sections ; 
and  if  we  continue  the  division  always  parallel  to 
these  sections,  until  all  the  faces  of  the  hexaedral 
prism  have  disappeared,  we  shall  arrive  at  a  rhom- 
boid, which  is  as  the  nucleus,  and  which  the  figure 
represents  in  its  due  position  with  regard  to  the 
prism.  The  great  angle  EAl  of  any  one  of  the 
faces  of  this  rhomboid,  as  found  by  computation,  is 

ioi o  sir  i3". 

"  Every  other  crystal  of  the  same  species  will,  if 
divided  mechanically,  furnish  an  analogous  result. 
It  is  merely  requisite  to  find  the  direction  of  those 
sections  that  lead  to  the  central  rhomboid.  Thus 
to  obtain,  at  once,  the  nucleus  of  the  dodecaedron 
formed  of  scalene  triangles  (tig.  '!■),  trie  first  plane 
must  be  made  to  pass  through  the  two  lines  EO, 
OI ;  a  second  through  the  lines  IK,  KG ;  a  third 
through  the  lines  Gil,  HE.  and  nearly  the  superior 
moiety  of  the  nucleus  will  then  be  discovered : 
three  other  sections  made,  the  one  by  the  lines  OI, 
IK.  another  upon  the  lines  KG,  GH,  and  the  last 
upon  the  lines  HE,  EO,  will  complete  the  disen- 
gagement of  the  nucleus.  (See  fig.  %\  which  re- 
presents the  nucleus  inscribed  in  the  dodecae- 
dron. 

44  Among  the  varieties  of  the  same  substance 
may  be  observed  several  rhomboids  very  different 
from  the  nucleus,  as  to  the  measure  of  their  angles. 
But  each  of  these  rhomboids  includes  another 
which  is  still  sim.lar  to  the  nucleus.  For  example, 
the  rhomb-lid  shown  at  fig.  4,  in  which  the  angle  at 
the  summit  is  acute,  and  measured  by  7&°  31'  2(r", 
is  subdivided  by  planes  which  intercept  the  termi- 
nal edges ;  namely,  on  one  part  nt,  ui,  ts,  and  on 
the  other  part  its',  us',  ts',  making  equal  angles  with 
the  face*  which  they  cut.  The  result  is  the  obtuse 
rhomboid  A  A',  having  the  same  anglea  as  that 
which  was  drawn  from  the  regular  hexaedral  prism, 
and  being  so  situated  in  respect  of  the  circum- 
scribing rhomboid,  that  its  faces  are  parallel  to  the 
edges  of  the  latter,  as  they  ought  to  be  from  what 
has  been  said.  That  modification  of  a  form  which 
seems  as  a  disguise  to  itself,  has  perhaps  some 
thing  still  more  surprising  than  the  diversities  wbich 
render  other  forms  like  foreigners  with  respect  to 
their  nucleus. 

M  If  a  crystal  of  another  species  be  taken,  the 
nucleus  will  be  found  changed ;  if  it  be  still  a 
rhomboid,  its  angles  will  be  different.  In  such  a 
species  it  will  be  a  cube,  in  such  another  it  will  be 
a  right  prism,  with  its  bases  rhombi,  &c.  We 
shall  call  primitive  forms  the  forms  of  those  solids 
which  are  each  inscribed  in  all  the  crystals  that 
belong  to  the  same  species;  and  secondary  forma 
those  which  differ  from  the  primitive  form.  Thia 
Utter  Is  also  sometimes  immediately  produced  by 
crystallisation. 

*4  The  known  primitive  forms  are  six  in  number, 
namely,  the  tetraedron,  which  in  this  rase  is  al- 
ways regular;  the  parallclopiped,  which  is  some- 
times rhomboidal,  sometimes  cubic,  &c. ;  the  oc- 
taedron,  whose  surface  is  composed  of  triangles, 
which  are,  according  to  the  species,  equilateral, 
isosceles  or  scalene;  the  regular  hexaedral  prism; 
the  dodecaedron  bounded  by  equal  and  sinnlar 
rhombi ;  and  the  dodecaedron  composed  of  two 
right  hexaedral .  pyramids  united  at  their  bases. 
The  hexaedral  reguUr  prism,  which  appears  here 
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among  the  primitive  forms,  becomes,  as  wc  have  seen, 
a  secondary  form  relatively  to  carbonate  of  lime;  ami 
this  is  not  the  only  example  of  that  faculty  possessed 
by  the  same  solid  of  doubling  itself  in  some  sort  by  the 
variety  of  its  functions. 

u  For  ms  of  the  Integrant  Afolrcufa  We  have 

hitherto  confined  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of 
the  nucleus;  .since  this  result  of  the  mechanical 
division,  being  a  kind  of  const  ant  quantity  relative 
to  all  the  crystals  of  the  same  specie?,  becomes  a 
commodious  datum  for  the  theory,  which  proceeding 
from  this  constant  quantity,  has  only  to  detetiiiinc 
the  variable  quantities,  that  is  to  my,  the  several 
modes  of  arrangement  of  the  molecule  situated  in  the 
parts  that  serve  to  envelope  the  nucleus. 

**  But  before  we  can  pass  to  the  laws  of  this  ar- 
rangement, we  must  ascertain  the  kind  of  molccula: 
which  are  proposed  for  investigation;  and  it  i>  by  the 
subdivision  of  the  nucleus  by  slices  parallel  to  its  differ- 
ent faces,  and  sometimes  in  other  directions  still, 
that  we  attain  this  knowledge. 

"  We  will  suppose,  at  first,  that  the  nucleus  is  a 
paral!elopiped,  which  has  no  other  natural  joints 
than  those  which  are  parallel  to  its  faces,  and  we 
shall  choose  for  example  the  rhomboid  of  the  car- 
bonate of  lime.  The  subdivision  of  this  rhom- 
boid by  planes,  always  more  nearly  approaching 
towards  each  other,  will  yive  rhomboids  similar  to 
it,  and  which  successively  dim  nish  the  original 
volume;  and  if  this  division  were  continued  men- 
tally beyond  the  term  where  the  little  solids  would 
become  insensible  to  the  eye,  the  rhomboids  would 
be  brought  to  such  a  degree  of  tenuity,  that  we 
could  not  divide  them  any  farther  without  ana- 
lyzing them,  that  is,  without  destroying  the  union 
of  the  chemical  principles  which  compose  them. 
These  rhomlxiids  situated,  in  a  certain  se.  se,  upon 
the  limit  of  the  mechanical  division,  ate  what  we 
call  the  integrant  particles  of  carbonate  of  lime,  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  elementary  molecuhc 
of  the  same  substance,  which  are,  on  one  part, 
those  of  the  lime,  ami  on  the  other,  those  of  the 
carbonic  acid. 

"  For  a  second  example  wc  will  take  the  dode- 
cacdron  with  rhombal  planes  (fig.  [>.),  which  can 
be  no  other  way  divided  than  parallel  to  its  fjces. 
I  say  that  in  this  ease  the  intcgr«nt  pirticlc;  will 
be  a  tetradron.  To  prove  this,  we  shall  remark 
that  any  one  whatever  of  the  edges  o!'  the  dode- 
caedron  is  parallel  to  two  opposed  faces  of  that 
solid.  Thus  the  edge  ol  is  parallel  to  the  faces 
rsifX,  pu-.h  ;  the  edge  />u  ii  parallel  to  the  faces 
vlrs,  altztl,  and  so  of  others:  on  the  other  hand, 
any  one  whatever  of  the  small  diagouals  of  one  of 
these  rhoiubi  is  also  parallel  to  two  opposed  faces ; 
for  example,  the  small  diagonal  passing  through 
the  points  r»,  /,  is  parallel  to  the  bices  r*//.i\  pttjl. 
Therefore  il  wj  would  subdivide  the  dodeca^droo 
parallel  to  its  dill,  rem  laces,  by  causing,  for  more 
simplicity,  the  cutting  planes  to  pass  through  the 
centre,  these  planes,  taken  time  and  three,  will 
always  pass  through  a  small  diagonal,  such  as  "/, 
and  by  two  edges  contiguous  to  that  diagonal,  siu  !i 
as  os.  Is.  or  else  oh.  In  :  that  is  to  say,  these  planes 
wdl  intercept  two  isosceles  triangles  ust,  out,  upon 
the  MJlface  of  each  rhombus  ttstu  :  but  it  wiil  p.iss 
at  the  same  time  through  the  centre;  therefore  it 
will  detach  letraedronfi,  whose  number  will  be  .'4, 
that  is  to  sav,  double  the  number  of  faces,  'llie 
sixth  figure  represents  separately  the  tctracdroit, 
whose  exterior  face  is  the  triangle  '>«/,  and  it  may 
be  demonstrated  that  the  four  frees   of  each  tc- 


traedon  arc  equal  and  similar  isosceles  triar.g!.-s; 
it  is  indeed  a  consequence  of  the  equality  ami  si- 
militude which  exists  between  the  rhombi  of  the 
primitive  form  itself. 

ik  The  regular  beXaedral  prism  which  wc  shall  select 
for  our  third  example,  in  like  manner  only  admits  of 
subdivisions  indirections  parallel  to  its  different  faces : 
it  will  suffice  to  cast  a  slight  look  at  fig.  7.  wlu-re  are 
traced,  on  the  ngular  hexagon  representing  the  base 
of  the  prism,  lines  indicative  of  the  subdivisions,  to 
conceive  that  the  form  of  the  molecule  is,  in  this  case, 
un  equilateral  triangular  prism. 

Lastly,  we  will  consider  one  of  the  primitive 
forms,  the  subdivision  of  which  is  not  limited  to 
parallelism  with  the  faces.  Such  is  the  right 
rhomboidal  prism  represented  Plate  53,  fig.  (5, 
which  appertains  to  a  substance  named  stau  reticle 
(the  cross-stone  or  the  granatite  of  Vauquelin). 
which  is  found  in  the  department  of  FinUurre.  in 
France,  where  its  crystals  commonly  cross  cne 
another  two  by  two.  This  prism,  besides  the  di- 
vision parallel  to  the  faces  J\IM,  and  the  base  P. 
admits  of  others  parallel  to  a  plane  which  would 
pass  through  the  small  diagonal  A  A,  and  through 
that  of  the  opposite  base;  whence  it  follows  th.it 
the  integrant  molccula;  are  here  also  triangular 
prisms,  but  such  as  have  isosceles  triangles  br 
their  bases. 

"  Now,  that  we  may  better  recur  to  the  remark- 
able consequence  deduced  from  the  subdivis'oo  of 
primitive  forms,  in  relation  to  the  number  and  to 
the  forms  of  the  integrant  panicles,  let  us  imagine 
that  it  is  proposed  to  determine  generally  the  lliree 
most  simple  geometrical  solids.  As  there  mu«t 
at  least  four  planes  to  circumscribe  a  space,  it  is 
evident  that  the  required  solids  will  be  successively 
terminated  by  four,  five,  and  six  planes;  and  by 
selecting  from  each  kind  of  solid  the  most  simple, 
we  shall  have  first  the  triangular  pyramid  or  the 
tetraedron,  next  the  triangular  prism,  and  lastly 
the  paralielopiped.  But  such  are  the  three  el©, 
mentary  figures  which  give  rise  to  that  great  diver- 
sity of  crystals  presented  by  nature  to  our  obser- 
vation. Here  we  perceive  that  which  we  may  call 
nature's  familiar  device,  economy  and  simplicity  in 
the  means,  riches,  and  inexhaustible  variety,  in  the 
cllects  produced. 

M  The  three  forms  now  under  contemplation  are 
diversified  in  the  different  minerals,  by  the  mea- 
sures of  their  angles,  and  by  the  respective  parti- 
cular dimensions  determinable  by  the  theory,  cud 
it  is  principally  on  these  differences  th;:t  the  cis. 
tiueii.'ii  of  m  n<  ral  species  is  founded. 

"  Hut  a  consul. ration  on  which  we  know  not  ho* 
to  insist  too  much,  is  that  in  all  the  series  of  cry- 
stals which  the  theory  refers  to  the  same  priniime 
form,  by  the  aid  of  laws  of  which  we  shall  to  a 
speak,  the  f  n:i  of  the  particle  is  invariable,  rvLi 
lively  to  the  measure  of  its  angles  a\d  to  its  re- 
spective dimensions;  and  this  constancy,  which  :s 
deniotistr.il>  d  by  facts  tin  which  it  wdl  be  entc.ii 
nit  rely  to  ca.st  the  eyes,  and  by  computations 
closely  connect ed  with  those  facts,  subsist!  in  the 
midst  of  ail  the  diversities  that  modi'y  the  com- 
position of  a  substance.  When  in  the  same  senes 
of  crystals  this  is  limpid  and  without  c<  lour,  wh  e 
that  contains  a  colouring  principle,  and  a  third 
yields  by  analysis  a  certain  quantity  either  of 
iron,  or  of  any  other  matter  of  which  the  other 
crystals  do  not  furnish  the  least  trace:  stdl  ther* 
exists  one  principle  common  to  all  the  individual, 
which  is  found  in  exc.ss  in  some  of  them,  and  it! 
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variations,  whatever  may  be  their  eaus?,  do 
not  even  slightly  affect  the  geometrical  form  of 
the   integrant   panicle:   that  Hands   as  a  fixed 

Joint  about  which  all  the  reit  seems  to  oscillate, 
f  therefore  there  be  here  a  problem  to  resolve,  it  is 
not  that  which  consists  in  explaining  bow  the  con- 
stancy of  the  moleculx  may  agree  with  the  changes 
which  intervene  in  the  composition,  but  those  whose 
object  is  to  reconcile  these  changes  themselves  with 
the  immutability  which  we  cannot  avoid  granting  to 
the  form  of  the  moleculx. 

"  The  divisions  which  we  have  considered  in  the 
nucleus  extend  equally  to  all  the  surrounding 
matter ;  whence  it  follows  that  the  entire  crystal 
is  nothing  else  than  an  assemblage  of  integrant 
particles,  similar  to  those  of  which  the  nucleus  it- 
self  is  constituted.  We  shall  suppose  that  these 
moleculx  are  the  same  that  were  suspended  in  the 
fluid  where  the  crystallization  is  accomplished, 
though  we  cannot  be  physically  certain  of  this, 
since  tbey  escape  our  sight  in  consequence  of  their 
extreme  tenuity ;  but  in  the  study  of  nature  we 
caooot  proceed  more  wisely  than  by  adopting  this 
principle,  that  things  are  considered  such  in  them- 
selves as  they  offer  themselves  to  our  observations. 
The  ultimate  perceptible  results  of  the  mechanical 
division  of  minerals,  even  if  they  do  not  give  the 
figure  of  the  true  integrant  articles,  still  deserve  so 
much  the  more  to  be  deposited  in  our  conceptions, 
as  the  assuming  them  for  data  enables  us  to  repre- 
sent faithfully  the  facts  presented  to  us  by  nature, 
and  to  establish  their  connection  and  mutual  de- 


"  The  theory  which  relates  to  this  object  consists 
in  investigating  the  laws  followed  by  the  moleculx  in 
their  arrangement,  to  produce  those  species  of  regu- 
lar coverings  which  disguise  the  same  primitive  form 
in  so  many  different  fashions. 

«  On  the  Law*  to  which  the  Structure  of  CryttaU 
it  subjected.— If  we  consider  attentively  the  figures 
of  the  plates  which  successively  cover  again  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  crystal,  and  which  we  shall  call  laminae 
of  superposition,  it  will  be  perceived  that  proceed- 
ing from  the  nucleus  they  go  on  by  a  progressive 
diminution,  sometimes  on  all  sides  at  once,  some- 
time* in  certain  parts  only.  But  the  difference 
between  each  lamina  and  that  which  precedes  it, 
can  only  arise  from  the  retrenchment  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  integrant  particles  that  are  taken  from 
the  first  till  it  it  equal  to  the  second  ;  and  since 
the  edges  of  the  decreasing  lamina;  are  constantly 
right  lines  parallel  one  to  another  upon  the  differ- 
ent laminae,  it  results  that  the  differences  of 
which  we  have  spoken  are  measured  by  the  sub- 
tractions of  one  or  many  ranges  of  integrant  par- 
ticle*. This,  therefore,  is  the  enunciation  of  the 
problem  presented  for  solution  :  a  secondary  crystal 
being  given,  and  the  figure  of  its  nucleus  and  of 
its  integrant  particles  being  likewise  given  ;  suppos- 
ing, moreover,  that  each  of  the  laminx  that  will  be 
added  to  the  nucleus  does  not  project  so  far  as  the 
preceding,  in  certain  parts,  by  a  quantity  equal  to 
one,  two,  three,  &c.  ranges  ol  moltcula* ;  to  deter- 
mine among  the  different  laws  of  d'minution  those 
from  which  a  similar  form  to  that  proposed  will  result, 
with  respect  to  the  number,  the  figure,  and  the  dispo- 
aition  of  its  faces,  and  to  the  measure  of  both  its 
plane  and  solid  angles. 

**  This  sort  of  problems  can  only  be  resolved  by 
the  aid  of  a  rigid  calculus ;  but  to  fscilitate  the 
comprehension  of  the  manner  of  operation  of  the 
laws  that  serve  to  determine  the  results,  we  shall 
proceed  to  coustruct,  by  the  method  of  synthesis, 
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some  secondary  forms,  thus  rendering  palpable, 
so  to  speak,  the  superposition  and  the  variations 
of  the  decreasing  laminx  superadded  to  the  nu- 
cleus. 

44  We  shall  commence  with  an  example  quite 
elementary,  drawn  from  the  dodecaedron  having 
rhombal  planes  (fig.  9),  which  we  have  before  seen 
ranks  among  the  primitive  forms,  but  which  we 
shall  here  consider  as  a  secondary  form,  whose 
nucleua  is  a  cube.  To  extract  this  nucleus  it  will 
suffice  to  take  off  successively  the  six  solid  angles, 
as  *,  r,  /,  &c,  each  composed  of  four  planes,  by 
cuts  directed  in  the  sense  of  the  minor  diagonals. 
These  cuts  will  lav  open  six  squares,  AEOI,EOO  E', 
IOOT,  c<c,  which  will  be  the  faces  of  the  primitive 
cube. 

"  This  cube,  being  an  assemblage  of  integrant 
particles  of  the  same  form,  it  wiJl  be  necessary 
that  each  of  the  pyramids  reposing  on  it*  faces  be 
itself  composed  of  cubes  equal  to  one  another,  and 
to  those  which  constitute  the  nucleus.  But  this 
condition  will  be  fulfilled,  if  the  first  plate  situated 
at  the  base  of  any  one  whatever  of  the  six  pyra- 
mids, have  towards  each  of  its  edges  one  range  of 
cubes  less  than  in  the  case  where  it  would  entirely 
cover  the  face  of  the  nucleus  on  which  the  pyramid 
rests ;  and  if  each  of  the  other  laminae  be  in  like 
manner  diminished  at  each  border  of  the  preced- 
ing one,  by  a  quantity  equal  to  one  range :  for, 
it  is  very  evident  that,  in  this  case,  all  the  laminx 
will  be  composed  of  cubes  solely.  This  arrange- 
ment is  represented  by  fig.  10,  where  it  may  be 
seen  that  the  last  laminx  is  reduced  to  a  single 
cube*. 

*  This  figure  is  constructed  on  the  hypothesis 
wherein  tha  nucleus  has  seventeen  molecube  on 
each  of  its  edges ;  and  as  the  laminx  of  superpo- 
sition diminish  by  one  range  towards  each  of  their 
opposite  borders,  it  follows  that  the  lengths  of 
those  edges  arc  successively  as  the  numbers  15, 
13,  II,  9,  7,  5,  3,  I,  which  makes  eight  laminx 
for  each  (  pyramid.  The  triangular  faces  0*1, 
0/1,  &c.  of  these  pyramids  are  produced  by  the 
diminishing  edges  of  the  laminx  cf  superposition 
which  are  obviously  found  on  the  same  plane ; 
so  that  tbey  are  alternately  re-entering  and  sa- 
Lent. 

w  But  there  are  six  pyramids,  ond  consequently 
twenty-four  triangle*.  Now.  since  the  diminution 
is  uniform  throughout  the  extent  of  the  adjacent 
triangles  upon  the  contiguous  pyramids,  such  as 
Oil,  Otl,  it  results  that  the  triangles,  taken  two  by 
two,  form  a  rhombus. 

M  The  surface  of  the  solid  will  therefore  be  com- 
posed of  twelve  equal  and  similar  rlmmbi,  that  is 
to  say,  this  solid  will  have  the  same  form  as  that 
which  is  the  object  of  the  problem.  The  obtuse 
angle  of  each  rhombus  is  measured  by  1 09°  28'  16'f, 
and  the  inclination  of  any  two  rhombi  whatever, 
respectively  adja<  ent,  is  120°. 

Y  Now  if  lor  this  kind  of  gross  masonry,  but 
which  possesses  the  advantage  of  speaking  to  the 
eyes,  we  substitute  the  infinitely  delicate  arcl  U 
tecture  of  nature,  it  will  be  necessary  to  conrtive 
the  nue'eus  as  being  composed  of  an  incomparably 
greater  number  of  imperceptible  moleculx;  then 

"  *'  In  the  figure  only  three  of  the  pyramids  are 
superadded  to  the  nucLus  ,  it  is  easy  to  supply  the 
others  mentally. 

■f  "  This  is  a  consequence  of  this,  that  the  rat;o 
between  the  greater  and  less  diagonals  of  each  rhom- 
bus i*  that  of  */l  to  1. 

MM 
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tl>  number  of  lamin.T  of  superposition  being  itself 
considerably  augmented,  vhile  the  ibickecssos  of 

<!  <■'-  •    '.   !::  I   r    Wlii    1 1  .  \  *  •    1 ..  n  V.  r    ii:,;..Ti  ej  I  b!c.  the 

chanm  Is.  whi  li  trios-.-  l.riiin.c  form  by  the  rem- 
tiring  and  salient  alternative  of  their  borders  will 
likewise  escape  our  senses;  niid  it  is  this  which  ob- 
tains in  the  polvedraj  thai  are  formed  so  easily  by 
crystallization,  without  being  cither  pressed  or  dis- 
turbed in  its  progress. 

"  'I  n  enunciate  the  result  which  we  have  been 
describing,  we  say  that  the  dodecaidrnn  is  pro- 
duced in  virtue  of  a  diminution  by  a  sii-ole-  row  or 
ranye,  parallel  to  ail  the  edges  of  the  cubic  nu- 
cleus. 

"  If  it  he  imagined  that  the  lan  inrr  of  superposi- 
tion decrease  by  two,  tluec,  or  more  ranges*  and 
always  parallel  to  the  difh'ront  id-es  of  the  pri- 
mitive cube,  then  the  pyramids  being  mere  flat- 
tened, their  fares  can  n<>  longer  be  lennd  two  bv 
two  in  tlic  same  plane;  so  that  the  so i fare  of  the 
solid  will  then  be  composed  of  twenty-four  distinct 
triangles. 

Wc  shall  call  decrements  in  breadth,  those 
where  each  lamina  having  only  the  thickness  of 
one  particle,  as  in  the  ea»e  we  have  just  cited, 
sudors  an  abstraction  from  the  preceding  one.  bv 
a  quantity  equal  to  two,  three,  or  mere  range*. 
The  decrements  in  height  are  those  which  present 
the  inverted  effect,  that  is  to  say,  where  each  la- 
mina 'uftcring  onlv  nn  abstraction  fr<-m  that 
which  precedes  of  a  quantity  equal  to  one  range, 
may  have  a  height  double,  or  triple,  cr  quadruple, 
•vc.  of  the  thier.i;e«s  of  a  parth  !e.  The  hunt  of 
these  two  species  of  decrements  has  place  when 
the  d.tl  ren  •  in  breadth  and  the  dimension  in 
height  are  both  equal  t'»  the  unit,  us  in  the  dodo, 
eaedron  with  the  rhombal  plains  m  initiating  from  the 
<  idie. 

"  The  dodeeai'dron  from  sulphurets  of  iron  (fer- 
ruginous pyritc»),  the  surface  of  which  is  com- 
posed of  twelve  equal  and  similar  pentagons,  as 
may  be  s.  en  in  Plate  h  I,  tig.  1,  oilers  us  a  combi- 
nation of  the  two  species  of  decrements  we  have 
b'  en  speaking  of.  Each  pentagon,  such  as  /O.O'm, 
has  four  equd  sides,  namely  ( )/,  O*,  OV,  0'«  ;  the 
lifth  In.  which  wc  sliatl  cotivder  as  the  base  of  the 
pentagon,  i?  longer  than  the  others.  The  d.de- 
cai  i!ron,  which  is  here  the  subject  of  enquiry,  has 
again  a  cub'  for  its  nucleus,  at  the  extinction  of 
which  we  should  arrive  by  causing  the  cutting 
planes  to  pt>s  through  the  di:tgoinis  1)1,  OK,  AE, 
Al,  eve.  (fig.  V.),  wheli  intercept  the  an-lcs  oppo- 
site to  the  ba^es;  whence  it  apn  ars  that  the  por- 
tions superadded  to  the  nuclei!*,  instead  of  being 
1  \  r  m.i  ' ..  a  in  :li  i1  >:!.  i  al  .'...n  with  rl  mi  hal  planes, 
are  a  species  of  wedges  that  have  for  exterior  f.ic es 
two  li  a;  .•.••-ills,  su<  li  as  OI;/», .  AV.j  •/,  and  two  isos- 
celes ti  i.vigles  E/O,  A  y  I. 

"  Ivuh  of  ti.r  e  additional  parts,  that,  for  ex- 
aivp'.e.  wltii-h  we  have  just  pointed  out,  results 
Jrom  two  dicrnne-ns  the  one  throiiyh  two  ranges 
in  breadth  ).:■.  a!! .1  in  the  two  opposite*  edges  Of, 
AK,  <  f  the  cor r- '■ponding  face  Al.Ol  oi'  the  nu- 
chas, ttie  oilier  through  two  ranges  in  height,  pa- 
rallel to  ti  e  two  other  edges  F.t).  A  I,  of  the  same 
fine :  moreover,  each  decrement  acts  upon  the 
different  fairs  of  the  cul  e  according  to  thiec  di- 
rections respectively  |H  i  p>  radicular.  Thus  the 
ile-renieut  tluoiiL'li  two  rarijes  in  breadth  obtains 
upon  the  fact!  A!  Oi.  parallel  to  01.  and  AK.  as  wc 
have  said,  acts  upon  the  foe  (Hit)',  parallel  to 
<JO  .it, d  If.  and  upon  the  faro  KOO'K'.  par.  II,  I  to 
KO  aiid  U  K  ;  and  in  the  .-an;e  directs otii  upon  the 


opposite  faces.  The  progress  of  the  decrement  in 
height  through  directions  which  intersect  it  also 
at  right  angles,  is  presented  to  the  mind  of  iL-eif, 
after  the  elucidation  just  given. 

44  On  considering  attentively  the  third  figure, 
where  we  have  rendered  sensible  to  the  eye  the 
distinction  of  lamina?  of  superposition  and  the 
molecuh-e  of  which  they  arc  the  assemblage,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  progress  of  the  decrement  in 
breadth,  which  contributes  for  example  to  the 
formation  of  the  additional  part  KOIa/ .,  and  which 
takes  phce  parallel  to  the  edge  01  and  to  its  oppo- 
site, being  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  decrement 
in  height,  which  is  made  parallel  to  the  edge  01 
and  to  its  opposite,  the  two  faces  that  spring  from 
the  former  must  be  more  inclined  than  those 
which  are  produced  by  the  second;  in  such  sort 
that  each  pile  of  decreasing  lamina-  no  longer  ter- 
minates in  a  point,  but  in  an  edgje  pq  •  moreove 
each  trapezoid,  sueh  as  O/yl  (fig.  7.),  which  re- 
sults from  the  decrement  in  breadth,  being  upon  the 
same  plane  with  the  triangle  0/1,  in  consequence  of 
this  that  the  decrement  in  height  which  deter  mice* 
the  latter  is  only  the  repetition  in  a  contrary  dircc. 
turn  of  the  decrement  in  breadth,  the  aggregate  of 
the  two  figures  forms  a  pentagon  pOt\q ;  whence  it 
folh.ws  thai  the  secondary  solid  is  terminated  bv 
twelve  equal  and  similar  pentagons,  by  reason  of  the 
regular  figure  ot  the  nucleus,  and  of  the  symmetry 
of  the  decrements. 

If  it  be  supposed  that  the  decrements  act  ac- 
cording to  two  other  laws,  one  of  which  is  alwavs 
the  1  •  \ •  •  ef  that  which  is  combined  with  it.  10 
sin  h  a  manner,  that  there  shall  be  three,  or  four, 
rVc  ranges,  subtracted  in  breadth  and  as  many  in 
height,  the  result  will  still  be  a  dodecaedron  of 
twelve  equal  and  similar  pentagons;  and  it  it  very 
evident  that  all  these  dodecaedrons  will  dirTer, 
either  from  one  another,  or  from  the  preceding 
dodecaedron,  by  the  measure  of  their  angle*,  la 
order  that  the  law  011  which  wc  have  made  the 
latter  inference  depends  may  b»  demonstrated,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  inclination  *  of  each  pentagon, 
ns  r*0.*0'w,  upon  the  pentagon  lJs'1'n,  wbicb  has  the 
same  base  f«,  when  measured  upon  the  natural  do- 
deca-'dron,  be  equal  to  that  which  is  determined 
by  the  calculus,  taking  for  a  datum  the  law  now 
under  consideration,  and  which  inclination  is 
Wi'  H"f :  but.  the  goniometry  (the  actual  measure 
of  the  angle)  gives  sensibly  li"°;  whence  it  must 
be  concluded  that  the  first  measure  is  the  limit  to 
which  the  instrument  would  of  itself  reach,  were  k 
not  for  the  little  imperfections,  which  do  not  per- 
mit it  to  orler  us  more  than  approximations. 
What  is  here  remarked  obtains  equally  in  all  the 
other  applications  of  the  theory  :  every  law  of  de- 
crement furnishes  its  respective  result,  the  agree- 

*  44  It  may  be  easily  conceived  that  the  inclination 
to  which  we  have  given  the  preference,  determines 
all  the  other  angl<  s. 

t  44  To  find  this  inclination  nothing  more  U  re- 
quisite than  to  resolve  a  n- huangled  triangle  <jV 
1 1'hte  54.  fig.  4),  in  which  the  side  oi>  is  to  the  side 
/-•,  rs  the  distance  between  the  edge  of  one  lamina 
and  that  of  the  following,  given  by  the  decrements 
in  breadth,  is  to  the  thickness  of  each  lamina,  that 
is  to  say.  as  two  to  one.  The  angle  acb  will  be  the 
half  of  the  inclination  sought. 

44  The  angle  ach  is  obviously  that  whose  tangent 
is  double  the  radius,  which  by  inspection  in  any 
table  of  natural  tangents  is  at  once  seen  to  be  ra- 
ther more  than  Giv  '26'. 
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tnent  of  which  with  lhat  of  observation  is  full  as  satis- 
factory as  can  reasonably  be  desired. 

"  The  solid,  the  structure  of  which  we  have  been 
explaining,  has  been  taken  for  a  regular  dodecae- 
droo  similar  to  that  of  the  geometers,  since  per- 
sons were  led  to  attiibute  to  crystals  the  forms 
that  appeared  the  most  simple  and  ihe  moit  regu- 
lar, when  a  polyedron  is  considered  men.lv  in  its 
a<peet,  and  as  the  phantom  of  a  physical  body ; 
but  the  theory  demonstrates  that  the  existence  of 
a  regular  dodecacdron  is  not  possible  in  virtue  of 
•ny  law  of  decrement.     The  reason  is,  lhat  the 
ratio  of  the  quantity  of  which  each  lamina  is  de- 
prived by  the  following  in   the  direction  of  its 
breadth,  to  the  thickness  of  the  same  lamina,  must 
always  be  represented  by  rational  numbers;  which 
obtains  effectively  in  the  dodecaedron  of  sulphuret 
of  iron,  where  this  ratio  is  that  of  two  to  one:  on 
the  contrary,  the   ratio  between  the   two  corre- 
sponding dimensions  in  the  regular  dodecacdron  is 
expressed  by  irrational  numbers,  that  is  to  say,  it  re- 
presents an  impossible  thing*.    But  the  defect  of 
symmetry  existing  in  the  exterior  of  the  dodecaedron 
of  aulphuret  of  iron  conceals  a  character  of  sim- 
plicity which  consists  in  this,  that  the  panicle  being 
•  cube  whose  figure  is  remarkable  fur  its  perfection, 
the  law  of  the  decrement  is,  at  the  same  time,  lhat 
which  produces  the  dodecaedron  by  the  aid  of  the 
least  possible  number  of  subtractive  ranges ;  thus  it 
may  be  truly  said  that  it  is  the  regular  dodecacdron 
of  mineralogy. 

M  We  shall  terminate  that  which  regards  decre- 
merits  on  the  edges,  by  an  example  drawn  from 
the  dodecaedron,  whose  faces  are  scalene  triangles 
( Plate  53,  fig.  2),  which  is,  as  we  have  seen,  one 
of  the  varieties  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Here  the 
nucleus  is  a  rhomboid,  the  axis  of  which,  that  is  to 
My,  the  line  passing  through  the  two  solid  angles 
A,  A'  (fig.  S),  composed  each  of  three  equal  obtuse 
angles,  must  be  situated  vertically,  that  this  rhom- 
boid may  be  presented  to  the  eye  under  iU  true 
aspect;  it  results,  that  symmetry  does  not  require, 
as  with  respect  to  the  cube,  that  the  decrementa 
operating  on  any  one  EO  of  the  edges  of  one  of  the 
faces,  as  AEOI  for  instance,  should  be  repeated  on 
the  opposite  edge  Al;  since  the  hitter,  which  is 
contiguous  to  one  of  the  summits,  has  in  some 
measure  a  mode  of  being  different  from  the  other. 
It  is  enough  that  all  which  takes  place  with  re- 
gard to  the  edge  EO  obtains  equally  in  respect  of 
the  five  others,  01,  IK.  KG,  GH,  II E,  similarly 
situated.  One  may  judge,  solely  from  an  inspection 
of  the  figure,  that  these  six  edges,  which  are  com- 
mon to  the  nucleus  and  to  the  secondary  crystal, 
serve  as  lines  of  departure  to  so  many  decrementa, 
the  eflect  of  which  is  to  produce  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  same  edge,  such  as  EO,  two  triangles  KiO, 
E^O ;  thus  making  in  all  twelve  triangles,  six  to- 
wards each  summit. 

u  But  it  is  demonstrable  by  the  calculus  that,  in 
the  present  case,  the  decrements  arc  made  t!  trough 
two  ranges  in  breadth,  as  may  be  seen  fig.  5,  Plate 
54,  which  is  limited  to  the  tracing  the  species  of 
the  superior  pyramid  added  to  the  nucleus.  The 
salient  ami  re-entering  alternatives  that  are  form- 
ed by  the  (amine  of  superposition  towards  thiir 


•  This  ratio  is  that  of  +  Vb  to  ^,uil 
will  be  easy  for  geometricians  to  assure  them- 
selves; and  the  measure  of  the  angle  formed  by 
the  two  adjacent  faces,  is  110°  33'  S2",  instead  of 
126°  52'  8". 


decreasing  edges,  being  nothing  as  to  sense  in  the 
crystal  produced  by  nature,  the  line  E*  will  repre- 
sent one  of  the  edges  contiguous  to  the  summit, 
such  as  it  will  be  seen  on  the  same  crystal ;  the  dif- 
ference between  the  geometrical  summit  t,  and  the 
physical  summit  *',  vanishing  by  reason  of  the  ex- 
treme minuteness  of  the  particles. 

"  While  the  laminae  of  superposition  diminish 
towards  their  inferior  borders,  they  augment  on  the 
contrary,  towards  their  superior  borders;  and  it  is 
a  general  principle  that  the  portions  of  the  laminae 
situated  out  of  the  reach  of  the  decrements  extend 
themselves,  as  if  they  were  to  make  the  nucleus 
while  it  retains  its  form,  simply  augment  in  volume. 
But  the  theory  drops  the  consideration  of  these  sub- 
sidiary variations,  to  contemplate  only  the  immediate 
effect  of  the  decrement,  which  alone  determines  all 
the  rest. 

11  One  result  which  obtains  generally  for  all  the 
dodecaedrons  produced  in  virtue  of  the  same  law, 
whatever  are  the  primitive  angles,  consists  in  this, 
that  the  axis  of  each  of  these  dnlccaedrons  is 
triple  the  axis  of  the  nucleus,  and  in  this  like- 
wise, that  the  ratio  of  the  solidities  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  axes:  moreover,  it  is  found  by  means 
of  computation,  that  in  the  particular  dodecae- 
dron now  the  subject  of  enquiry,  the  great  angle 
OE*  (fig.  3,  Plate  5  l)i  of  each  of  the  faces  ia 
strictly  equal  to  the  obtuse  angle  EAI  of  the  nu- 
cleus (that  is  to  say,  101°  32'  13");  and  that  the 
incidence  of  the  two  contiguous  faces  ul  ,  KI#, 
upon  the  dodecaedron,  at  the  place  of  one  of  the 
most  salient  edges  If,  is  equal  to  that  of  the  two 
faces  likewise  adjacent  EAIO,  GAIK,  towards  the 
same  summit  of  the  nucleus,  namely  104°  2b'  40". 
It  is  this  that  has  suggested  the  name  of  metastatic, 
which  has  been  given  to  this  variety,  and  which 
indicates  the  transference,  aa  it  were,  of  the  angles 
of  the  nucleus  to  the  secondary  crystal  The  so- 
lutions of  problems  relative  to  the  structure  of 
crystals  have  served  to  unveil  a  multitude  of  si- 
milar properties,  and  of  results  of  a  geometry  which 
would  appear  worthy  of  being  attentively  studied, 
even  when  it  carries  us  no  farther  than  its  simple 
speculations  :  but  this  study  presents  a  double  in- 
terest, when  those  properties,  of  which  it  furnishes 
the  developtment,  have  a  real  foundation  in  the  geo- 
metry of  nature. 

Independently  of  the  decrements  which  have 
place  pa  allel  to  the  edges  of  the  faces  <  f  the  nu- 
cleus, others  are  made  also  in  directions  parallel  to 
the  diagonals;  and  as  they  have  the  angL-s  for  terms 
of  departure,  we  shall  call  tbcm  decrements  on  the 
angles. 

*  Let  OII'O'  (fig.  G,  Plate  54),  be  one  of  the  faces 
of  a  cubic  nucleus,  subdivided  into  a  multitude  of 
little  squares,  which  will  be  the  l»a<cs  of  so  many 
moleculx.  The  ranges  or  rows  of  molecule  may 
be  considered,  not  only  in  the  direction  of  the 
fl.'«  •.  as  the  range  lying  in  the  direction  *rf,  but 
also  in  the  order  of  the  diagonals,  as  the  ranges, 
one  of  which  is  denoted  hy  a,  ft,  c,  </,  r,  /,  &c  ,  an- 
other by  n.  t,  I,  M,  p,  o,  r,  *,  a  third  by  q,  v,  /  ,  u.  r, 
y,  2,  Ate.;  the  only  difference  is,  that  hrre  the 
molccukc  of  the  same  rat  ye  merely  touch  by  an 
edge,  instead  of  which  those  that  compose  the  ranges 
parotid  to  the  edges  touch  one  another  by  one  of 
their  faces.  We  shall  limit  ourselves  to  a  !•• 
example  of  decrements  on  lite  angles. 

"  The  seventh  figure  represents  a  regular  oe- 
taedrou,  having  a  cubic  nucleus,  the  solid  angles 
of  which  (as  may  be  seen  in  the  figure)  corre- 
spond to  the  centres  of  tic  faces  of  the  octaedron : 
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in  tills  case  lie  In «! Iiit  of  superposition  dimin'sh 
ly  o'.e  range  over  tlw  ai  ub-  ol  t..<-  r-,r-  s  of  f  •  i «  cubic 
Tim. loos;  it  results  wi:li  regard  to  tlic  anglij  I'  (t'g. 
fi».  which  we  have  j>'  i>  cled  for  an  example,  that  the 
cube  which  answers  to  i  is  taken  awav  I  y  the  fit  st 
lamina,  that  in  the  second  i'i< re  will  be  an  abstraction 
of  two  cult  s,  answering  to  s  in  the  third,  those 
which  correspond  to  rr,  //,  r*t  and  thus  throughout; 
so  Mint  the  i  dges  situated  on  the  same  side,  upon  the 
different  lafv.lrx.  succeed  in  tl^lit  lire,  M.eh  as  15b', 
UD*.  UC.  &e. 

*'  \ow  from  liie  pr'neq  lc  that  win  revcf  llie  do- 
cument does  lot  opctat**.  the  crystal  augments 
$t?olf  on  the  contrary,  a«  if  the  nucleus  had  only 
to  inereas  •  it?  v  Ivi.ic,  the  lnuta.-**  of  superposi- 
tion extend  thorns*  Ives  toward',  the  pari*  situ.iiotl  be- 
tween their  ilrori  ak*:i^;  idges,  in  Mich  u  manner  as  to 
envelope  t lit-iii  mutually  until  the  decreasing  edges  of 
the  same  lamina  come  In  touch  ore  another ;  there 
then  remain-  only  the  effect  of  the  decrements,  which 
rom'tmo  their,  progress  tn.til  they  have  arrived  at 
(Ik  ir  1'init. 

**  liacli  of  the  eight  solid  angles  of  the  rube  w  II 
then-. on-  lecotno  tin-  p,.i  t  of  do;  arture  of  thro,*  de. 
rn  liii-i.t-,  winch  will  line  pi  n  e  up  n  tin-  tbioc  pl.uirs 
that  concur  in  the  form.vtion  of  that  angle  win  nee 
ii  follows  that  there  arc  1:1  ai!  twenty. four  le-es  pro. 
dueod  in  virifi-  >>|'  tii"  i'ci-i  :  mm  e  the 

itericmnifs  obtain  by  n  simple  range,  it  will  again 
happen  here  that  the  t':ir<-c  laces  which  acise  about 
the  same  solid  angle  arc  on  a  level,  end  thus  the 
tw-er.tv-fonr  hioos  arc  reduced  t<»  »ighf  ;  nnd,  iti  i mi. 
Ecqiti  nee  ol  the  r - ■_ m 1 1 r  form  ot  tin;  nti.-l-  u«.  tin; 
Cond.jr/  oct  n  dron  is  it regular.  Tlii*  structure 
is  that  of  a  variety  of  sulphurcl  of  lead,  known  com- 
mnnly  iu:d»»r  the  name  of  galena. 

**  In  the  same  case,  and  in  general  in  all  llwvc 
which  have  a  relation  to  the  dc<  ii  niciits  on  the 
angles,  the  f  ices  of  the  secondary  solid  are  no 
longer  furrowed  by  small  channels,  as  when  the 
decrements  «re  made  on  the  edges;  they  are 
thick-sol  with  a  number  of  salient  protuberances, 
formed  by  the  exterior  solid  angles  of  the  mole- 
cnl.i  :  but  all  thee  angles  being  on  a  level,  and 
the  mole  u!;e  l.ei  g  besides  imperceptible,  the 
fn  is  of  the  cry»:al  appear  to  form  smooth  ar.d  con- 
tinued pljiu'S. 

**  11. c  i-igl.th  figure  of  Plate  ."i-l  represents  the  as- 
sortment of  little  cubes  that  concur  to  ptoduee 
one  of  the  fores  sinn  (fig.  7),  of  the  octaedron  we 
have  been  speaking  of.  The  cube  o  (Tig.  is  si. 
tu. iled  at  the  sole!  an^lc  of  the  mule. is  marked 
with  the  same  l  iter  fig.  7).  The  cubes  whose 
fn^es  are  traversed  diagonally  by  ihe  lines  6c,  rr,  rh, 
(tig.  8),  appeitain  to  the  three  first  lamina:  of 
superposition  which  repose  on  the  faces  of  ihe 
en1  e  ralja  cnt  to  the  an_l-  o;  these  width  are 
crossed  diagonally  by  the  lines  M.  tig,  pf,  cp. 
per'a'n  to  the  llircc  follnwing  laminx.  Ueyond 
this  term  the  diminishing  edges  toech  one  another 
in  mcli  maiunr  that  eaih  lamina  takes  ihe  figure 
of  a  fi|-i.ue.  cf  wliith  tin-  side  contiguous  to  the 
face  *wn  is  A  *,  »//,  or  ;  and  all  proceed  then  by 
li-i:in v  of  tbi>  »anie  figure,  which  go  on  diminish, 
ing  on  all  sides  at  once,  to  the  summit*  *,  m,  «,  of 
the  oil  ilmti,  where  the  Linina:  are  each  reduced  to 
a  single  cube. 

"  The  law*  of  the  decrements  are  susceptible  of 
certain  modifications,  which  oficr  a  kind  of  me- 
dium tenns  l>et ween  those  we  have  spoken  of; 
but  this  U  no',  the  place  to  exhibit  them,  because 
o  rr  design  Ints  merely  been  to  expound  the  general 
pinieipli  •.  of  the  theory,  at  d  to  give  an  idea  of  the 


most  usual  results  to  which  the  application  of  these 
methods  may  be  extended. 

"  W  e  have  confined  ourselves  also  to  ihe  consi- 
d  rai  on  of  those  forms  which  deper.d  upon  a 
single  law  of  diminution,  and  which  we  call  simple 
secondary  forms.  Hut  crystallization  very  frc- 
mn  ntly  presents  forms  which  we  term  compound, 
and  of  wh'eh  the  faces  are  produced  by  the  con- 
currence of  several  laws  of  decrement;  whtn  some 
one  of  these  laws  does  not  attain  its  limit,  its  t  fleet 
remainiiTr;  a>  it  wore  interrupted,  the  secondary  pre- 
sents faces  parallel  to  those  of  the  nucleus,  inter- 
p '  c  1  I etwe- n  ihe  little  faces  which  are  due  to  the 
dec  promts, 

"  W'.i  i  conilnations  are  comprised  in  the  nu- 
merous modifications  of  these  laws,  which  by  turns 
s<;  :i.  te  over  ditlcTent  bodies,  and  exhibit  in  ihe 
same  body  the  assemblage  of  many  forms,  acting 
sometimes  in  preference  upon  certain  edges  or 
certain  angles;  at  others,  on  edge*  and  angles  at 
once,  multiplying  equally  by  the  diversity  of  their 
measure-.*,  ami  by  : hat  of  their  terms  of  departure; 
si  no-time s  completely  disguising  the  nucleus;  at 
pile  is.  |»«  rmitting  its  image  to  subsist,  and  making 
t' e  eotetani  positions  of  it  faces  tr*rve  as  a  basis 
for  iuw  vaiiaiions!  And  if  it  Le  supposed  that 
the  number  of  subtrnctive  ranges  are  themselves 
variable,  and  that  there  may  obtain  decrements  by 
!JO,  :><•,  40,  or  more  ranges,  the  imagination  w:ll 
be  *tag::ered  at  the  immense  quantity  of  regular 
bodies  with  which  only  one  substance  mi^ht  peo- 
ple the  subti-rranean  world;  but  the  force  which 
produces  the  subtractions  appears  to  have  a  very 
limited  action,  and  hitherto  we  have  not  discover- 
ed any  laws  whose  measure  exceeds  six  ranees. 
Nevertheless  such  is  the  fecundity  which  is  allied 
with  this  simplicity,  that  when  limited  to  ordiritry 
decrements  by  nne,  two,  three,  and  four  ranges 
upon  the  ediHS  and  upon  the  angles  of  a  rhomboid, 
it  may  be  demonstrated  that  this  species  of  nu- 
cleus is  susceptible  of  producing  eight  millions, 
tluee  hundred  eighty.eighl  thousand,  six  buuhed 
and  forty  (£,388,640!)  varieties  of  different  forms, 
while  the  number  of  those  which  have  been  hitherto 
observed  extend  but  bf.le  l-eyond  sixty,  even  rela- 
tive to  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  deemed  the  pro- 
mts of  minerals* 

We  shall  not  enter  here  into  any  details  respect- 
ing the  structure  of  the  secondary  forms,  whose  par- 
ticle is  a  tetra-nlron  or  a  triangular  prism  ;  but  we 
believe  we  cannot  terminate  this  subject  better  than 
by  the  exposifen  of  a  result  which  serves  to  con- 
nect this  structure  with  that  of  the  native  forms  of 
the  parallelopipecL  The  connexion  we  now  advert 
to  consists  in  this,  that  the  telraedral,  or  the  tri- 
angular prismatic  molecular,  are  always  so  arsoried 
in  the  interior  of  the  primitive  form  and  of  the 
secondary  crystals,  that,  taking  them  by  little  croups 
of  two.  four,  or  six,  they  compose  paralklopipeds ; 
so  that  the  ranges  taken  awav  bv  the  effect  of  the 
decrements,  are  nothing  else  than  sums  of  these 
parallelepipeds. 

*'  Thus  in  the  regular  hcxardral  prism,  of  *hi..h 
the  hexagon  ABCDFG  (fig  7,  Plate  S  J),  represents 
the  base  mi!  d  vided  into  triangles,  whnh  are  the  bases 
of  so  many  moleculx\  it  is  evident  that  any  two  con- 
tiguous trianghs,  such  as  A/>i,  AOi,  compose  a 
rhombus ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  two  prisms  to 
which  they  belong,  form,  by  their  reunion,  a  riiht 
pri  m  having  rhombal  bases,  which  is  one  of  the 
species  of  parallolopipeds. 

"  Let  us  suppose  a  scries  of  laminx  piled  upon 
the  hexagon  ABCDFG,  and  which  undergo  upon 
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their  different  edges,  for  example,  subtractions 
whose  measure  is  such  that  these  same  edges  be- 
come successively  in  the  relative  position  of  tbc 
aides  of  the  hexagon  Umnrh,  kuxyge,  &c.  the  effect 
will  be  the  same  as  that  of  a  decrement  by  a  range 
of  little  parallelopipeds,  each  composed  of  two  mole- 
culse.  It  may  be  conceived  that  in  the  same  case 
the  result  of  the  decrement  is  a  right  hexacdral 
pyramid,  whose  base  stands  upon  the  hexagon 
ABCDFG. 

"  Recurring  again  to  the  dodecacdron  with  rliom- 
bal  planes  (tig.  5),  which  we  have  seen  is  an  as- 
semblage of  tetraedrons,  whose  facts  are  equal 
and  similar  isosceles  triangles:  if  we  divide  the 
twelve  rhombi  into  four  assortments,  each  consti- 
tuted of  three  planes,  such  as  those  which  are  re- 
sumed to  form  any  one  of  the  four  solid  angles 
°»  y»  *i  ff,  we  may  consider  each  assortment,  that 
for  instance  which  comprises  the  three  planes  o/rx, 
outs,  olpu,  as  appertaining  to  a  rhomboid  which 
should  have  one  of  its  summits  situated  exteriorly 
in  and  of  which  the  other  summit,  engaged  in 
the  dodecaedron,  should  be  confounded  with  its 
centre.  But  it  is  very  obvious,  that,  on  this  hy- 
pothesis, the  twenty-four  tctraedrons,  of  which  the 
dodecaedron,  is  the  assemblage,  effect  a  junction, 
six  by  six,  to  form  the  four  rhomboids  which  have 
their  exterior  summits  at  the  points  o,  y,  z,  g.  It 
follows  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  if  we 
suppote  the  mechanical  division  pushed  to  its  limit, 
all  the  letraedral  nioleejlar  corresponding  to  that 
limit,  grouped  in  like  manner,  six  by  six,  will  give 
rhomboids.  But  it  is  by  making  the  lamina:  of 
superposition  decrease  by  one  or  by  several  ranges 
of  tbe<e  rhomboids,  that  the  theory  attains  to  the 
determination  of  the  secondary  forms  of  sub- 
stances, which,  like  the  granate,  have  the  dode- 
caedron with  rhombal  planes  for  the  primitive 
form. 

"  We  have  given  the  name  of  sub  tractive  parti- 
cles to  those  parallelepipeds  composed  of  letrae- 
drons,  or  of  triangular  prisms,  the  ranges  of  which 
measure  the  quantity  of  the  decrement  experienced 
by  the  lamina?  of  superposition.  The  calculus  need 
only  attend  to  these  parullelopipeds  to  arrivj  at  its 
object ;  and  the  kind  of  dissection  aferwards  under- 
gone by  these  little  solid;,  when  we  eudeavonr 
to  attain  the  true  form  of  the  integrant  particle, 
is  an  affair  of  pure  observation,  foreign  from  the 
theory.  Tbe  parallelopiped  here  represents  the 
unit  of  the  fractions  formed  of  its  sulnlivisions. 
By  means  of  this  co:  formity  between  the  results 
given  by  the  various  forms  of  integrant  particles, 
the  theory  has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
generalize  its  ol>jeet,  by  referriug  to  the  same  ele- 
ment that  multitude  of  forms  which,  by  their  diver- 
sity, would  seem  little  susceptible  of  concurring  in 
a  common  point." 

C  I  "ESI  Bll.'S,  a  mathematician  of  Alexan- 
dria, who  flourished  135  B.C.  He  invented 
the  pump,  and  a  clepsydra,  or  water-clock.  Me 
is  not  to  he  confounded  with  Ctcsibius  of 
Chalets,  a  cynic  philosopher. 

CUB.  jr.  (of  uncertain  etymology.)  The 
young'  of  a  beast ;  generally  of  a  bear  or  fox 
(Shukspearc).  2.  The  young-  of  a  whale 
(ft'at/cr).  5.  In  reproach,  a  young  boy  or  girl 
(Shuktpeare). 

To  Cub.  v.  a.  (from  the  noun.)  To  bring 
forth  (Dryden). 

CUBA,  an  island  belonging  to  tbe  Spaniards, 
situated  iti  tbe  Caribbean  sea,  between  7 1  and 
87  deg.  W.  Ion.  and  between  20  and  23  deg. 


CUB 

N.  lat.  It  is  near  700  miles  long  from  E.  to 
W.  and  generally  about  70  miles  broad.  A 
chain  of  hills  runs  through  the  middle  of  tlid 
island,  but  the  land  near  the  coast  is,  for  tin* 
most  part,  a  level  champaign  country,  well 
watered  with  rivulets,  and  always  flooded  in 
tbe  rainy  season,  when  the  sun  is  vertical. 
There  arc  scarcely  any  of  the  rivers  navigable  ; 
they  run  a  short  course  from  the  bills  into  the 
sea.  There  are  several  good  harbours  in  the 
island.  The  chief  are  those  of  St.  lago,  towards 
the  E.  cud  of  the  island;  Cumberland  harbour 
further  E.  and  the  Havannah,  at  the  X.W 
part  of  the  island.  Such  animals  as  are  found 
under  the  same  parallel  of  lat.  are  to  he  met 
with  here.  The  hills  are  pretty  well  planted 
with  timber.  The  soil  produces  maize,  cas- 
sia-root, tobacco,  sugar,  hides,  cotton,  indigo, 
ginger,  aloes,  and  long-pepper;  but  neither 
European  wheat,  hemp,  flux,  nor  vines,  will 
thrive  in  Cuba.  The  English  landed  on  the 
SAW  part  of  the  island  in  17 II,  tinder  the 
conduct  of  admiral  Vernon,  who  did  not  suc- 
ceed. It  was,  however,  taken  by  tbe  earl  of 
Albemarle,  in  1762,  but  it  is  at  present  in 
the  possession  of  the  Spaniards.  The  galleons, 
which  return  annually  to  Old  Spain,  rendez- 
vous at  the  Havannah  on  this  island. 

CUB.EA.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
decandria, order  monogynia.  Calyx  turbinate, 
live-parted,  unequal:  coro!  five  petalled,  nearly 
equal,  stamens  inserted  into  the  calvx;  the 
three  upper  ones  shorter  ;  legume  villous,  six 
or  seven-seeded.  Two  species;  both  natives 
of  Guinea:  one  with  pinnate  leaves,  alternate 
leaflets:  a  tree  sixty  feet  high,  with  spiked, 
terminal  Ho  vers.    The  other  smaller. 

CUBA'TION.  4.  (cubatio,  Latin.)  The  act 
of  lying  down. 

UU'BATORY.  a.  (from  rubo,  Latin.)  Re- 
cumbent. 

CU'BATUKE.  *.  (from  cube.)  The  find- 
ing exactly  the  solid  content  of  any  proposed 
body  (I /arris). 

CUBE,  x.  (from  xu£-.-,  a  die.)  A  regular 
solid  body,  consisting  of  six  square  and  equal 
faces  or  sides,  and  the  angles  all  right,  and 
therefore  equal. 

Cube  (Duplication  of).  See  DUPLICA- 
TION". 

Cubes,  or  Ci'Btc  numbers,  are  formed  by 
multiplying  any  numbers  twice  by  themselves. 
So  the  cubes  of 

1,  2,  3,  4,  5  ,  r,  ,  &c. 
are     I,  8,  27,  64,  123,  216,  ficc. 

Petetlrina,  among  various  speculations  con- 
cerning square  and  cubic  numoers,  shows  that 
the  continual  sums  of  the  cubic  numbers, 
whose  roots  are  1,  2,  3,  ke.  form  the  series  of 
squares  whose  roots  are  1,  3,  r»,  It),  !.">,  21, 
Sec. 

Thus,  1=    1-  la, 

1+  8  =    9m  3", 
1+  8  +  27=  36-  6», 
1  +  8  +  27+64  =  100-10*,  Hcc. 
Or,  in  general, 

I ■  +  2**3'  x 4s fcc.to «»  =  1+2  +  3+ 
£jt,  m+  1. 
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It  is  also  a  pretty  property,  t'lat  any  number, 
an<l  the  cube  of  it,  being  divided  l»y  ti,  leave 
the  same  remainder ;  the  serifs  of  remainders 
being  0,  I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  continually  repeated. 
Or  that  tlie  differences  between  the  numbers 
and  their  cubes,  divided  by  H,  leave  always  0 
remaining:  and  the  quotient-*,  with  their  suc- 
cessive differences,  form  the  several  orders  of 
figurate  numbers. 

The  third  differences  of  the  cubes  of  the 
natural  numbers  are  all  equal  to  each  other, 

being  the  constant  number  6  A  cube 

number  mav  end  in  anv  of  the  natural  num- 
bers, 1.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,     %  or  0  It  is 

impossible  to  find  two  cubes  whose  sum  or  dif- 
bre  nre  is  a  rube. . . .  But,  a  number  composed 
of  two  cubes  being  (riven,  it  is  possible  to  find 
two  other  cubes,  the  sum  of  which  shall  be 
equal  to  the  former  two  Thus,  Father  de 
Billy,  by  following  the  method  of  Kermat. 
found  that  the  sum  of  the  two  cubes  8  and  1, 
might  be  divided  into  two  other  cubes  who&f 

12436177733990097836481  , 
sides  were  ^m^:i:mi^: m  and 

4M7-2671717I  1352336560 


than  Q7<]*  ;  otherwise  the  roots  are  ill  real  MKcdj, 
whenever  p  is  n-  gaiive,  and  4/>3  either  l*  91 
greater  than  *l~q-. 

Every  cubic  equation  of  the  abore  form,  vis- 
wanting  the  2d  term,  has  both  positive  ami  re- 
live roots,  and  the  greatest  root  js  always  equal  10 
the  sum  of  the  two  less  roots:  viz.  either  po- 
sitive root  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  two  rn~?i--\t 
ores,  or  else  one  negative  root  equal  to  the  scr 
of  two  smaller  and  positive  ones.  And  tl*e  «£3 
of  the  greatest,  or  single  root,  is  posiuve  or  ne- 
gative, according  as  q  is  positive  or  ne^a:  «e  rbrc 
it  stands  on  the  riiiht-hand  side  of  the  equit-ae. 
thus  x»  +  />r  =  7;  and  the  two  smaller  roots  ba:« 
always  the  contrary  sign  to  q. 

Having  reduced  the  cubic  to  its  general  form 
.r3  +  pxa1 ;  its  roots  may  in  most  cases  be  leutni  ty 
the  rule  invented  by  Ferreus  and   Tartaki  saJ 
published  by  Cardan:   which  is  this:  Put 
and    =      then  is  the  first  mot 

x  .  Vfc  +  v' b*  -  <ia  4-  "  'b  -  %/  b'-r-u*  ;  or  rf  there  st 

and  d^Vb- 


put  i=y  b-t-i/b* 

then  i+dr,  the  1st  root, 

*  +  d , t  —  d  . 
also  r-  -f-  ~7rs/  — 3     lLe  M  root» 


2    '  2 
t  +  d  $ — d 


bu%-jjsb')b»>l372i»7 1 YJ 
sible  to  find  three  cubes,  which,  taken  together, 
shall  be  equal  to  a  fourth:  the  least  whole 
numbers  fulfilling1  these  conditions,  are  the 
cubes  of  3,  4,  and  .r>,  which  added  together 
make  2 Hi,  the  cube  of  6. 

(  b»  the  subject  of  cubes,  see  Euler's,  Kersey's, 
and  Fermat's  Algebra  ;  also  the  works  of  Fa- 
ther de  Bilk,  Ozanam,  Barlow,  and  the  Com- 
mentary of  llachct  de  .MeziriaCOD  Ibophantus. 

Cube  root,  or  Cubic  root,  the  origin 
of  a  cubic  number ;  or  a  number  by  whose 
multiplication  into  itself,  and  again  into  the 
product,  anv  given  number  is  formed.  To  ex- 
tract the  cube  root,  see  the  treatise  on  Arith- 
metic, in  the  first  volume. 

CUBEBiE.  (from  cubabah,  Arab.).  Piper 
caudatum.  Cubebs.  The  dried  berries  of  the 
piper  cubeba ;  foliis  obliqueovatis,  sen  oblongis 
venosis  acutis,  spica  Miliaria  pedum  ulata  op- 
positifolio,  fructibus  pedicellatis,  of  Liniuus. 
They  are  of  an  ash-brown  colour,  generally 
wrinkled,  antl  resembling  pepper,  but  furnish- 
ed each  with  a  slender  stalk.  They  are  a  warm 
spice  of  a  pleasant  smell,  and  moderately  pun- 
gent taste;  and  may  be  exhibited  in  all  cases 
where  warm  spicy  medicines  are  indicated. 

CUBRBS.    See  Ci  hkhk 

CU'BIC.  Cu'BicaL.  a.  Having  the  form  or 
properties  of  a  cube. 

tunic  equation's,  in  algebra,  those  in 
which  the  unknown  quantity  rises  to  three  di 
niensions,  as  x'  —  a,  or  .t "  +  u.i 2  =  h,  or  t 3  +«.v2  +  Kr 
■-■<•;  ond  they  reduce  to  this  form  x3+p.v  =  q,  by 
taking  away  the  fcccond  term.  C  IC  equations 
have  three  roots,  either  all  real,  o  ebe  one  real 
and  two  imaginary.  The  nature  of  the  roots,  at 
to  real  and  imaginary,  is  known  pauly  from  the 
sign  of  the  co  efficient  p,  and  partly  from  the  re- 
lation between  p  and  q:  for  the  equation  has 
always  two  imaginary  roots  when  p  is  positive; 
it  has  also  two  imaginary  roots  when  p  is  ncga- 
tiv        'ided^JT)-1  is  less  than  or  4/>3  less 


It  is  also  pos-    and  -  —  — >/-3  is  the  3d  root. 


2  2 

Now,  the  first  of  these  is  always  a  real  root. 

though  it  is  not  always  the  greatest  root,  ai  ■ 

has  been  commonly  mistaken  for.    This  rule  stays 

exhibits  the  root  in  the  form  of  an  imaginary  qws- 

tity  when  the  equation  has  no  imaginary  roots  si 

all ;  but  in  the  form  of  a  real  quantity  whea  Ow 

equation  has  two  imaginary  roots.    At  to  the  utkr 

two  roots,  viz. 

*  +  d  ,  $  -  d   

 —  it  -  -  ~     — 3,   though,    in    their  geot:* 

form,  they  have  an  imaginary  appearance;  yet, 
by  substituting  certain  particular  numbers,  thry 
come  out  in  a  real  form  in  all  such  cases  is  £.* 
ought  to  be  so. 

But,  after  the  first  root  is  found  by  this  rsfc, 
the  other  two  roots  may  be  exhibited  in  ferrxl 
other  different  ways;    some  of  which  air  sj  !«• 
low : 

Let  r  denote  the  1st  root, 

and  p  and  w  the  other  two  roots : 
then  is  t>f  zc  =  -  r,  and  rwr^q  ; 
and  the  resolution  of  these  two  equations  srri  pn 
the  other  two  roots  v  and  xc. 

Or  resolve  the  quadratic  equatim  j      rx  *  r*» 
p  =■■<),  and  its  two  roots  will  be  those  sought. 
Or  the  same  two  roots  will  be 


---'and-£r-4 


either  —  ¥  +  ' 
V  i—Pr 

Ex.  1.  If  the  equation  be  x»_l5x^J^ 
r  IS,  7  =  4,  fl  =  — 5,  6-2j  bence  v. lJ-h' 


V4  -  120=  */—\2\  =  11^—1,  s=  »/2  +  v  -  lil 

=  2+V_l,  and  rf=V--  ^-121  =.2-v^-'; 
therefore  r  =  c+d»4,  the  1st  root;  and 

*+d    s—d  ,    _  , 
 —  ±  —  A/—o=-p  7  V3,   the  otber 

roots. 


ttj 
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Ex.  2.  If  x»  +  \8x here  a  =  6,  and  A  =  3  : 
then  ^6 «To«  =  v/9  +  216  =  ^/225 = 1 5,  $  ~  15 
=  V18.  I0drf-Vi^n5-V-I2-  -V12:  there. 
foxcr»M-tf-t/l8-Vl2~*331313,  tbe  1&t  root* 

and  — ±  ^  —  y~3  arc  the  two 

other  root». 

Mr.  Ivory,  now  of  the  Royal  Military  College, 
Great  Marlow,  gave  a  paper  on  cuhie  equations, 
in  Part  I.  of  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions,  for  1799.  The  following  is  a  sketch  of  his 
method. 

Let  j  «  +  Ax»  +  Bx  +  C=o,  be  any  proposed  cubic 
equation. 

I.  Compute  M=3  +  2A-v  B. 

N  =A  +  38  +  SC. 
m  =BN_3CM. 
n  =:iN— AM. 
AndQ  =  (4B»+27Ca)— 2AC(9B-A*)  +  Aa(2AC 
-B2). 

And  let  it  be  carefully  noted  under  which  of  the 
two  following  cases  the  equation  comes. 
Case  I.  When  Q  is  negative. 
Case  II.  When  Q  is  positive. 
To  these  may  be  added,  Case  III.  Wh:n  Q=o. 

±  m 


II.  Compote  also  o=  */"^q 
o  = 


±n 


an 


and  t  =  - 


Ma+NA 


M  +  N 

Then  if  the  equation  comes  under  case  I  :  find  the 
angle  p  of  which  the  tangent  t,  the  radius  being 
unity : 

Take  Z  -  Un.^.  Z  =  tan.f^i  +  120)  and 

Z  =  tan.  f-  +  240),  and  the  three  roots  of  the 

V3 

equation   will    be    found    by    substituting  these 

of  the  values  of  2  be  found,  the  other  two  may 
be  also  found  ;  thus,  let  i  be  one  value  of  then 

v  +  v7      v  —  *f~ 
the  other  two  are  -and  

If  the  given  equation  comes  under  Case  II. 


and  the  only  root  of  the  equation  will  be  found 
by  substituting  this  value  of  s  in  the  formula  jr=» 
a  +  > 

FT? 

In  the  third  case,  vir.  when  Q  =  o,  then  two  of 
the  root*  of  the  equation   are  equal,  and  each 

?       ....  2  Mm  +  N(3fi-w) 

—  „  ,  and  tbe  third  root  *=  — ^  rr—  

n  9  2  N»  +  M  (3m— n) 

Besides  the  above  there  are  various  other  me- 
thods of  determining  the  roots  of  cubic  equations, 
as  by  infinite  series,  by  angular  sections,  and 
tables  of  sines,  by  the  methods  of  approach,  by 
trial  and  error,  &c.  for  which  consult  Dr.  Hut- 
tons's  Tracts,  Landen's  Memoirs,  Eulcr's,  Emer- 


son's, Maclaurin's,  and  Maseres's  Algebra,  Barl  w's 
Mathematical  Tables,  &c.  See  also  Irreducible 
case,  and  Continued  surds. 

Cubic  foot,  or  yard,  Sec.  of  any  thing,  is 
so  much  of  it  M  is  contained  in  a  cube  whose 
side  is  a  foot,  or  a  yard,  &r.  respectively. 

CtlBIC  hyperbola,  is  a  figure  expressed 
by  the  equation  xy*=a,  having  two  asymp- 
totes, and  consisting  of  hvo  hyperbolas,  lying" 
in  the  adjoining  angles  of  the  asymptotes,  and 
not  in  tbe  opposite  angles,  like  the  Apollonian 
hyperbola ;  being  otherwise  called  by  Newton, 
in  bis  Rnumeratio  Linearum  Tertii  Ordinis, 
an  hyperbolismns  of  a  parabola :  and  is  the 
&>th  species  of  those  lines  according  to  him. 

Cubic  parabola,  a  curve  of  tho  second 
order,  having  two  infinite  legs,  tending  con- 
trary ways.  If  the  absciss  x  touch  the  curve 
in  a  certain  point  c,  the  relation  between  tbe 
absciss  ami  ordinate  is  expressed  by  the  equa- 
tion t/=ax*-\-bxa-\-cx-\-d :  or,  in  the  simplest 
case,  the  equation  is  u=ax*. 

CI 'BICALXESS.  9.  (from  cubical.)  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  cubical. 

CU'mCUULRY.*.CcuHc*imMt  Let.)  Fit- 
ted for  the  posture  of  lying  (Ifroien). 

Cl/'BI  KOltM.  a.  (from  cube  and  form.)  Of 
the  shape  of  a  cube. 

CUBIT,  among  the  ancients,  a  long  mea- 
sure equal  to  the  length  of  a  man  s  arm,  from 
the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  tbe  fingers.  Dr.  Arbutb- 
not  makes  tbe  English  cubit  equal  to  eighteen 
inches;  the  Roman  cubit  equal  to  I  foot, 
')-4(Hi  incites;  and  the  cubit  of  the  Scripture 
equal  to  I  foot,  inches. 

Cubit,  (cubitus,  from  cubo,  to  lie  down; 
because  the  ancients  used  to  lie  down  on  that 
part  at  their  meals.)  In  anatomy,  the  fore- 
arm, or  that  part  between  the  bend  of  the  arm, 
including  tbe  elbow  and  wrist. 

CUBIT/EL'S,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of  two 
muscles,  the  one  called  cubitaeus  externus, 
being  the  first  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the 
fingers,  arises  from  the  external  cxtuberance  of 
the  humerus,  and  passing  its  tendon  under  the 
ligamentum annulare,  is  inserted  into  the  fourth 
bone  of  the  metacarpus  that  sustains  the  little 
finger;  the  other  is  the  cubitaeus  interims, 
which  ariscth  from  the  internal  extuberance  of 
tbe  humerus,  and  upper  part  of  the  ulna,  upon 
which  it  runs  all  along,  till  it  passes  under  the 
ligamentum  annulare,  and  is  inserted,  by  a 
strong  and  short  tendon,  into  the  fourth  of  the 
first  order  of  the  carpus. 

CU'BITAL.*  (cubitalis,  Lat.)  Containing 
only  the  length  of  a  cubit  (Brown), 

Cubital  artery,  (arteria  cubitalis  vcl 
ulnaris.)  A  branch  of  the  brachial  that  pro- 
ceeds in  the  fore-arm,  and  gives  off  tbe  recur- 
rent and  interosseals,  and  forms  the  palmary 
arch,  from  which  arise  brandies  going  to  the 
fingers,  called  digitals. 

Cubital  nerve,  (nerv  its'*  cubitalis,  ret 
ulnaris.)  Ulnar  nerve.  It  arises  from  the 
brachial  plexus,  and  proceeds  along  the  ulna. 

CUBOCUBO-CUBUS,  or  Clbus-cubi, 
the  Arabian  name  for  the  ninth  power. 

Cuno-cuBua,  a  name  for  the  sixth  power. 

CUBOIDKS  OS.  (cuboides,  «-.&»*,.-;  from 
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•a*!*;,  a  cube  or  die,  and  u*«c,  likeness.)  A 
tarsal  bone  of  the  foot,  so  called  from  its  re- 
semblance. 

CUCKPIELD,  a  town  in  Sussex,  with  a 
market  on  Fridav*.    Lat  ."»!.  s  X.    Lon.  0. 

CLTKING-STOOL,  an  engine  invented 
for  punishing  scolds  and  unuuict  women,  by 
ducking  them  in  water;  called  in  ancient  times 
a  tumbrel,  and  sometimes  a  trebucket.  Some 
think  it  a  corruption  from  ducking-stool  ; 
others  from  chokmg-stool,  quia  hoc  modo 
deim  r*<r  aguis  fere  st'Jfocautur. 

CU'CKOLD.  s.  (cocut  French.)  One  that 
is  married  to  an  adultress  ;  one  whose  wife  is 

false  to  his  bed  (Sft ttktpearc). 

To  Cr'rhoi.n.  v.  >t.  I,  To  r<d>  a  man  of 
his  wife's  fidelity  (Shaktpcare).  2.  To  wrong 
a  husband  hv  unchastitv  (Drydcn), 

CLT'tKOLliy.  </.  (from  cuckold.)  Having 
the  qualities  of  a  cuckold;  poor;  mean 
(JShakspean  ). 

CL'lKOLDMAKER.  s.  (cuckold  and 
make.)  One  that  makes  a  practice  of  corrupt* 
in>r  wives  ( l)n/i/> «). 

CWCKitLinni.:  (from  cuckold.)  I.  The 
net  of  adultery  (Dryditt).  '2.  The  state  of  a 
CDckohl  (.  Irhutliwit). 

UU'CKOU  «.  fiireetr,  Welsh.)  Cuckow. 
In  ornitliology.    See  (Virus. 

(Tl"K< >\V'  FLOWER.  See  Carpamine. 

Cl.TKoW  PI  N'T.     See  A  KIM. 

LTCC  HA  LI  S.  Berry.bearing  cl.ickwecd. 
A  genus  of  the  class  derandria,  order  trigynia. 
Calyx  onedeave  I,  inflated  ;  petals  five  with 
claws  ;  berry  superior,  one  relied,  many  seeded. 
One  species  onlv;  a  nativ  e  of  our  own  hedges. 
There  are  carious  other  plants  classed  hv  some 
botanists  under  this  ^cuus,  but  erroneously  ; 
the  c.  baecifer  being  the  nnly  species  which  at 
present  is  known  to  correspond  essentially  with 

its  characters. 

CT'tT'.M  S.  In  zoology,  a  genus  of  the 
class  insects*,  order  eoleoptera.  Antennas  fili- 
form ;  feelers  four,  equal,  the  last  joint  trun- 
cate, and  thicker ;  lip  short,  bifid,  the  divisions 
linear  and  distant;  body  depressed.  Thirteen 
species;  found  chiefly*  in  (icrmany,  though 
occasionally  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  one 
or  two  species  in  Africa  and  South  America. 
C  testateus  i.%  usually  traced  on  the  birch 
tree  under  its  bark  ;  the  thorax  is  nearly 
square,  unarmed,  body  testaceous,  thighs  com- 
pressed. 

IT't  TLLAM'S.  In  zoology,  a  genus  of 
the  class  vermes,  order  intcstilia.  Body  sharp, 
pointed  behind,  and  obtuse  before;  mouth 
orbicular,  with  a  striate  hood ;  most  of  these 
are  viviparous,  and  generally  intestinal.  Eight 
species;  three  in. num. diary,  of  winch  two,  \iz. 
c.  talpa-  and  c.  ochr<  atns,  are  found  in  the  body 
or  intestines  of  the  mole;  and  one  c.  minis,  in 
the  intestines  of  the  mouse  :  one  avian,  found 
in  the  intestines  of  the  buzzard  ;  one  amphibia), 
inhabiting  the  intestines  of  the  ho«f  ;  and  three 
piscatory.  ('.  laeiistris,  found  in  the  intestines 
and  liver  of  the  eel,  perch,  rude,  salmon,  trout, 
and  some  other  lisbes  ;  c.  ascoroid.es,  found  in 
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the  stomach  of  the  silurius  glanus,  gregarious, 
about  an  inch  long,  irreyish  white,  and  resent* 
bling  the  mnggots  of  a  fly  ;  and  r.  minimis 
yellowish  ash,  obtuse  on  the  fore-part,  found 
ill  one  variety  with  cirri,  and  in  another  w  ith- 
out, in  the  intestines  of  the  cod-fish  ;  and 
produced  oviparously. 

IT'(  I'LLAIUA.  In  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  class  uionandria,  order  monody  nia.  Calyx 
four- parted ;  coral  four-petalled,  unequal, 
spurred;  filaments  petal-like;  anthers  with 
distinct  cells.  One  species  only  ;  a  tall  tree  of 
(iui.in.i,  with  pale  ve!low  flowers. 

LTJCULLARIS  Ml.MLE.  (rncuUarh 
tnutculus  ;  from  CUCulllte,  a  hood  :  SO  named, 
because  it  is  shaped  like  a  hood).  See  TRA- 
PEZIUS. 

(T'<. "IT. LATE.  (Vitllateii.  a.  (<  u- 
CutltttUS,  hooded,  L»tiu.)  1.  Hooded:  covered, 
as  with  a  hood  or  cowl.  2.  Having  the  resem- 
blance or  shape  of  a  hood  (Brotcn). 

(  (  T  LLI  'S.  Cuckow.  In /oology,  a  genus 
ot  the  class  axes,  order  pica?.  Hill  smooth,  a 
little  curved  :  nostrils  surrounded  by  a  small 
rim ;  tongue  arrowed,  short,  pointed;  feet 
scansorial.    Fiftv-five  species ;  blattered  over 

the  ulobe.     See  \at.  Hist.  PI.  L1V. 

The  follow  ing  are  most  worthy  of  notic  -: 
1.  C.  canorus;  common  cuckow.  Cine- 
reous; beneath  whiti.di;  transversely  streaked 
uith  brown:  tail  rounded,  blackish,  dotted 
with  white:  ed<;es  of  the  eyelids,  opening  of 
the  mouth,  ami  palate  saffron  ;  when  young 
the  whole  body  brownish,  the  feathers  edge*] 
with  white.  Two  other  varieties,  one  with 
the  body  varied  with  reddish;  the  other  grey* 
waved,  with  a  few  white  dots;  bill,  orbits  and 

legs  suphiir.  Inhabits  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa : 
fourteen  inches  long  ;  feeds  on  insects  and  the 
larvas  of  moths;  migrates;  is  heard  about  the 
middle  of  April,  and  ceases  to  sin^r  at  the  end  of 
July:  is  incapable  of  hatching  its  own  eggs, 
and  deposits  them  in  the  nest  of  some  other 
bird,  generally  the  hedge-sparrow;  leaving  the 
care  of  its  young  to  foster  parents.  The  rggs 
are  reddish-w  hite,  thickly  spotted  with  block- 
ish brown.  The  reason  why  the  cuckow  doe* 
not  build  herself  a  nest,  and"  perform  the  office 
of  incubation  has  not  hitherto  been  assigned: 
many  conjectures  have  been  offered,  but  no- 
thing that  is  satisfactory.  The  cuckow  song, 
which  is  so  familiar  to  us  from  the  woods,  and 
which  has  almost  universally  given  the  Mune 
name  to  the  bird,  is  the  note  of  the  male  alone. 
The  song  of  the  female  is  very  different  and 
much  le-s  known  ;  it  has  some  resemblance  to 
tiie  cry  of  the  dahi  hich.  In  some  genera  of 
birds  we  find  more  females  than  male?  ;  in  the 
cuckow  we  find  fewer.  Mr.  Pennant  endea- 
vours to  account  for  this  circumstance  from  a 
belief  that  the  male  birds  are  more  liable  to  be 
shot  than  the  female,  being  more  readily  be- 
trayed to  the  gunner  by  his  note.  Hut  this  can 
Scarcely  be  admitted  as  the  real  cause,  for  every 
female  seems  generally  and  instinctively  attend* 
ed  by  two  or  three  males  from  the  earliest 
period  of  their  arrival  in  every  country,  which 
should  seem  to  show  that  there  is  a  greater 
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population  of  males   than    females  from 
birth. 

2.  C.  indicator.  Honey-guide  cuckow. 
Rusty-grey,  beneath  white,  eye-lids  naked, 
black;  shoulders  with  a  yellow  spot;  tail 
wedged,  rusty.  Bill  brown  at  the  base  aud 
surrounded  with  bristles,  yellow  at  the  tip  ; 
feathers  of  the  thighs  white,  with  a  longitu- 
dinal black  streak ;  quill-feathers  above  brown, 
beneath  grey-brown  ;  first  tail  feathers  veiy 
narrow,  rusty  :  the  next  sooty,  the  inner  edge 
whitish,  the  rest  brown  at  the  tip  on  the  inner 
web.  Inhabits  the  interior  parts  of  Africa: 
six  inches  long;  is  fond  of  honey,  and,  not 
being  able  to  procure  it  from  the  hollows  of 
tree*,  is  said  by  its  note,  which  resembles  a  call 
of  chern,  chern,  to  conduct  the  inhabitants  of 
thr  country,  and  especially  the  professed  honey- 
hunters,  as  well  as  a  wild  quadruped,  which  is 
probably  a  species  of  badger,  to  the  wild-hives 
and  point  them  out,  by  which,  either  by  acci- 
dent or  design,  it  becomes  rewarded  for  its 
trouble  by  obtaining  some  quantity  of  the  spoil. 
It  is  hence  highly  esteemed  by  the  Hottentots, 
who  deem  it  criminal  to  injure  or  destroy  the 
bird. 

3.  C.  honoratus.  Sacred  cuckow.  Tail 
wedged;  body  blackish,  spotted  with  white; 
beneath  barred  with  spotted  and  cinereous. 
Inhabits  Malabar;  eleven  and  a  half  inches 
long ;  feeds  on  reptiles  that  are  injurious  to 
vegetation,  and  on  this  account  preserved  with 
great  care  and  venerated  by  the  natives. 

4.  C,  vetula.  Long-billed,  rain  cuckow. 
Tail  wedged;  body  brownish;  beneath  tes- 
taceous; eye-lids  red:  bill  long,  upper  man- 
dible black,  lower  whitish;  crown  brown; 
eye-brows  with  scarlet  dots ;  chin  and  throat 
whitish ;  two  middle-tail  feathers  olive  ash, 
the  rest  black  tipt  with  white ;  legs  hlueish- 
black.  Inhabits  woods  and  shrubs  in  Jamaica : 
is  easily  tamed  and  sings  before  rain;  flies 
short,  and  feeds  on  insects,  worms,  seeds,  small 
serpents,  frogs,  lizards,  and  small  birds ;  fifteen 
inches  long. 

CUCUMBER.  Inbotanv.  See  Cucumis. 
Cucumber  (Ass's).    See"  Momordica. 
Cucumber   (Egyptian).     See  Momor- 
dica. 

Cucumber     (Serpent).     See  Tbiciio- 

f  AN  Til  ES. 

Cucumber  (Single-seeded).    See  Sicvos. 
Cucumber  (Small  creeping).    See  Melo- 

TBRIA. 

Cucumber  (Spirting).  See  Momor- 
dica. 

Cucumber  (Wild).   See  Momordica. 

CUCUMIS.  Cucumber.  A  genus  of  the 
class  monoecia,  order  triandria.  Male  ;  calyx 
five-leaved  ;  corol  five-parted  ;  filaments  three; 
anthers  cohering.  Fern. :  calyx  five-toothed  ; 
corol  five-parted  ;  pistil  three-cleft ;  some  suc- 
culent ;  seeds  ovate,  acute,  compressed.  Thir- 
teen species;  chiefly  natives  ot  India  and  the 
Levant.  Of  these  the  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal. 

1.  C.  colocynthis  ;  with  leaves  in  many  di- 
visions ;  fruit  globular,  smooth  ;  stems  rough, 


a  native  of  Barbary,  and  termed  vernacularly 
coloquintido,  bitter-gourd,  or  bitter-apple.  The 
flowers  are  white,  and  succeeded  by  a  fruit  of 
the  size  of  a  large  apple,  of  a  yellow  hue  when 
ripe.  The  pulp  is  used  chiefly  ;  and  forms  an 
article  of  the  materia  meoica;  for  the  medi- 
cinal virtues  of  which,  see  Colocynthis. 

2.  C.  chate.  Hairy-cucumber ;  a  native  of 
Egypt  and  the  Levant.  Angles  of  the  leaves 
entire,  rounded  ;  fruit  spindle-shaped,  tapering 
to  each  end,  rough  with  hairs.  It  has  some- 
thing of  the  make  and  taste  of  the  melon,  but 
neither  so  cool,  nor  so  fragrant;  yet  it  is 
esteemed  a  considerable  luxury. 

3.  C.  melo.  Melon.  A  native  of  Persia  ; 
angles  of  the  leaves  rounded;  fruit  swelling 
with  carbuncles  or  other  protuberances.  The 
chief  varieties  of  the  melon  are : 

a.  Canteloupe 
£.  Roman. 

f.  Portugal, 
n  general  these  are  raised  too  early  among 
ourselves,  and  consequently  acquire  an  insipid 
and  inconcocted  maturity  from  having  been 
too  little  exposed  to  the  full  strength  of  the 
summer  sup. 

4.  C.  sativus.  Common-cucumber  ;  angles 
of  the  leaves  straight ;  fruit  oblong,  and  rough. 
The  chief  varieties  are  : 

«.  Common  green,  rough,  prickly  cucumber. 

€.  Short,  green,  prickly  cucumber. 

y.  Long,  green,  prickly  cucumber. 

i.  Early,  green,  cluster  cucumber. 

«.  Long,  smooth,  green,  Turkey  cucumber. 

£  Long,  smooth,  white,  Turkey  cucumber. 

i.  Long,  smooth,  green,  Roman  cucumber. 

6.  Long,  white,  prickly  Dutch  cucumber. 

The  cultivation  of  all  these  is  not  essentially 
different.  The  first  variety  is  more  generally 
resorted  to  than  any  of  the  others  ;  and  it  is 
raised  at  three  different  seasons  of  the  year; 
first  in  hot-beds  under  frames  for  early  fruit ; 
next  under  glass  bells,  or  hand  glasses  for  a 
middle  crop;  and  lastly  in  the  common 
ground  and  atmosphere  for  pickling. 

The  hot-bed  should  be  made  in  the  Beginning 
of  January  of  fresh  horse-dung;  which  becom- 
ing hot  in  four  or  five  days,  should  be  covered 
with  good  fine  earth  about  two  inches  thick, 
over  which  the  frame  or  hand-glass  should  be 
placed  ;  the  seeds  being  sown  about  two  days 
after,  or  as  soon  as  the  earth  has  become  warm. 
The  seeds  should  be  covered  with  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  of  fresh  earth,  and  the  glass  set  over 
them  as  before.  The  glass  must  be  covered 
with  a  mat  at  nights,  and  in  four  days  the 
young  plants  will  appear;  when  these  are  seen, 
the  rest  of  the  duug  must  be  made  up  into  a 
bed  for  one  or  more  lights.  This  must  be  three 
feet  thick,  and  beat  close  together,  and  covered 
three  inches  deep  with  fine  fresh  earth;  the 
frame  must  then  be  put  on,  and  covered  at 
night,  or  in  bad  weather,  with  mats.  When 
the  earth  is  hot  enough,  the  plants  from  under 
the  bell  must  be  transplanted  into  it,  and  set  at 
two  inches  distance.  The  glasses  must  be  now 
and  then  a  little  raised  to  give  air  to  the  plants, 
and  turned  often,  to  prevent  the  wet  from  the 
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steam  of  the  dung  from  dropping-  down  upon 
them.  The  plants  must  he  watered  at  times 
with  water,  set  tin  tiling  till  as  warm  as  the  air 
in  the  frame;  and  as  the  young'  plants  grow  up, 
their  stalks  should  he  earthed  up,  which  will 
give  them  great  additional  strength.  It  the 
lied  he  nut  hot  enough,  some  fresh  litter 
should  he  laid  round  its  sides  ;  and  if  too  hot, 
some  holes  should  he  hored  into  several  parts 
of  it  with  a  stake,  which  will  let  out  the  hca», 
and  when  the  hed  is  thus  brought  to  a  proper 
coolness,  the  holes  are  to  be  stopped  up  again 
with  fresh  dung.  When  these  plants  begin  to 
shoot  their  third,  or  rough  leaf,  anothei  bed 
must  be  prepared  for  them  like  the  lirst,  and 
when  it  is  properly  «  arm  through  the  earth,  the 
plants  of  the  other  bed  mnst  be  taken  up,  and 
planted  in  this,  in  which  there  must  be  a  bole 
in  the  middle  of  each  light,  of  about  a  foot 
deep,  and  nine  inches  over,  tilled  with  light 
ami  line  fresh  earth,  laid  hollow,  in  form  of  a 
basin:  in  each  of  these  boles  there  must  be  set 
four  plants ;  these  must  be,  for  two  or  three 
days,  shaded  from  the  sun,  that  they  may  take 
firm  root,  after  which  they  must  have  all  the 
sun  they  can,  and  now  and  then  a  little  fresh 
air,  as  the  weather  will  permit.  When  the 
plants  are  four  or  live  inches  high,  their  stalks 
should  be  gently  pegged  down  toward  the 
earth,  in  as  different  directions  as  may  be  from 
one  another,  and  the  branches  afterwards  pro- 
duced, should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner. 
In  a  month  after  this,  the  llowers  will  appear, 
ami  soon  after  the  rudiments  of  the  fruit.  The 
glasses  must  no  w  be  carefully  covered  at  nights, 
and  in  the  daytime  the  plants  should  have 
gentle  waterings.  These  will  produce  fruit  till 
about  midsummer,  at  which  time  those  of  the 
second  crop  will  come  in  to  supply  their  place  : 
these  are  to  be  raised  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  early  crop,  only  they  do  not  require  quite 
so  much  care  and  trouble.  This  second  crop 
should  be  sowed  in  the  end  of  March,  or  be- 
ginning of  April. 

The  season  for  sowing  the  cucumbers  for  the 
bust  crop,  and  for  pickling,  is  toward  the  latter 
end  of  Slay,  when  the  weather  is  settled  :  these 
are  sown  in  holes  dug  to  a  little  depth,  and 
filled  up  with  fine  earth,  in  form  of  a  basin, 
eight  or  nine  seeds  in  each  hole.  These  will 
come  up  in  live  or  six  days,  and,  till  they  arc 
about  a  week  old,  are  in  great  danger  from  the 
sparrows  ;  after  this  they  require  only  watering 
now  ami  then,  and  keeping  clear  from  weeds. 
There  should  be  only  live  plants  left  at  first  in 
each  hole,  and  when  they  are  grown  a  little 
farther  up,  the  worst  of  these  is  to  be  pulled 
up,  that  there  may  finally  remain  only  four. 
The  plants  of  this  crop  will  begin  to  produce 
fruit  in  July. 

The  proper  management  and  culture  of 
melons  is  as  follows:  The  seeds  should  he  pro- 
cured from  good  nit  Ions  produced  in  some  dis- 
tant garden  ;  for  if  sowed  on  the  place  where 
it  was  raised  and  ripened,  it  is  very  apt  to  de- 
generate. This  seed  should  he  kept  three  years 
before  it  is  sowed,  and  it  should  be  sowed  at 
two  seasons     The  first  for  the  early  crop,  to 


be  raised  under  frames,  should  be  sown  in  Ja- 
nuary, or  the  beginning  of  February  :  the  *j- 
cond,  to  be  raised  under  bell  or  hand  glasses,  is 
to  be  sown  in  March,  and  this  is  the  sowing 
which  produces  the  general  crop  of  melon*, 
which  ripen  in  .Inly  an  1  August.  About  a 
week  before  the  time  of  sowing  the  seed,  some 
dung  should  be  prepared  in  a  heap  with  the 
litter,  or  some  coal-ashes,  and  the  same  me- 
thods used  as  in  the  early  cucumber*  for  the 
first  crop  ;  but  tor  the  second,  wb'eh  i*  of  more 
general  use,  the  sowing  may  be  on  the  Upper 
sides  of  the  but  beds  that  were  for  the  early 
melons  or  cucumbers,  or  on  a  fresh  moderate 
hot  bed.  When  the  young  plants  are  coflM 
Up,  they  must  be  removed  to  another  hot-l>eiJ, 
and  covered  with  hand-glasses,  and  waten  >i 
and  shaded  till  they  have  taken  root ;  and  after 
this  they  must  have  as  much  air  and  sun  as  the 
season  will  permit,  and  their  stalks  should  be 
earthed  up  as  thev  grow,  which  will  vastly 
strengthen  them.  In  the  beginning  of  April 
the  plants  will  begin  to  show  their  rough  leaves, 
and  a  parcel  of  dung  is  then  to  be  prepared  with 
the  litter  and  coal-ashes.  The  common  quan- 
tity is  a  load  to  five  holes ;  a  trench  must  then 
be  dug,  which  should  he  ten  inches  deep,  if  the 
soil  be  dry,  but  only  three  if  it  be  wet.  The 
dung  must  be  evenly  laid  in  this,  and  heaped 
up  to  three  feet  high.  Then  the  places  intend- 
ed for  the  holes  must  be  marked  out,  at  each  of 
which  must  be  laid  a  basket-full  of  light  rich 
earth,  thrusting  a  stick  of  two  feet  long  into 
the  middle.  Next  cover  the  dung  all  over 
with  the  earth  which  was  dug  up  out  of  the 
trench,  laying  it  smooth,  and  about  thrre 
inches  thick  ;  then  the  glasses  are  to  be  placed 
close  down  over  the  place  where  each  of  the 
sticks  is,  and  in  two  days  the  earth  will  be 
warm  enough  to  receive  the  seedling  plants. 
The  sticks  are  now  to  be  taken  out,  and  the 
earth  formed  in  the  places  into  a  hollow  like  a 
basin,  that  it  may  retain  the  water  which  is 
given  to  the  plants.  The  plants  are  then  to  be 
taken  up,  and  two  strong  and  thriving  ones  pnt 
into  each  of  these  holes,  which  must  be  watered 
and  shaded  till  they  have  taken  root.  The 
plants  having  taken  root,  and  thrust  out  a 
fourth  leaf,  the  top  of  each  of  them  should  be 

fin  lied  off,  in  order  to  force  out  shoott  from  the 
lottom,  and  as  the  weather  becomes  wanner, 
the  glasses  must  be  raised  with  stones  on  the 
south  side,  to  give  them  air  ;  and  about  twice 
a  week  they  should  have  a  little  water.  About 
the  middle  of  May  the  stalks  of  the  plants  will 
begin  to  press  upon  the  glasses  on  every  side, 
and  the  glasses  arc  then  to  be  raised  up  on 
bricks,  to  give  them  room  to  run  out ;  and  thev 
should  be  pegged  down  with  forked  sticks, and 
turned  into  a  proper  direction  fortheirrunnmg, 
so  that  they  may  be  out  of  the  way  of  tangling 
one  with  another:  they  should  now,  if  the 
weather  be  severe,  be  sheltered  with  mats  in 
the  night,  and  watered  gently  at  times.  When 
the  stalks  of  the  plants  are  grown  to  the  edges 
of  the  bed,  the  earth  must  be  raised  with  old 
dung  buried  under  it,  till  it  be  upon  a  level  with 
the  beds,  for  two  feet  wide  on  each  side.  The 
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branches  arc  here  to  be  trained  in  a  proper 
course,  and  the  glasses  are  tn  be  left  over  the 
roots  of  the  plants;  and  after  this,  what  water 
is  given  them  is  to  be  sprinkled  all  over  the 
plants.  When  the  fruit  begins  to  appear,  the 
watering's  must  be  very  gentle  on  the  plants ; 
but  it  will  be  pruper  to  soak  the  earth  well 
with  large  quantities  of  water  about  the  beds* 
which  will  spread  a  moisture  even  to  the  roots 
of  the  plants  ;  from  this  time  the  plants  should 
be  gently  watered  twice  a  week,  and  that  al- 
ways in  the  evening.  When  the  melons  are 
grown  of  the  size  of  a  tennis  ball,  a  piece  of  tile 
should  be  laid  under  each  to  keep  them  from 
the  ground.  As  they  afterwards  approach  to 
ripeness,  they  should  be  turned  several  times, 
that  they  may  ripen  equally  on  every  side  ;  and 
if  the  weather  be  not  very  favourable,  they 
should  Imp  covered  with  glasses.  If  the  melon 
is  designed  to  he  eaten  as  soon  as  cut,  it  should 
be  suffered  to  remain  on  the  plant  till  it  changes 
pretty  yellow,  and  the  stalk  begins  to  separate 
from* the  fruit  ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  kept  two  or 
three  days  after  cutting,  it  must  always  be  cut 
proportionally  earlier.  It  is  a  practice  with 
many  to  take  off  the  leaves  about  the  fruit,  that 
it  may  have  more  sun  ;  but  this  is  wrong,  and 
the  fruit  is  always  the  worse  tasted  for  it,  and 
the  ?kin  is  hard  and  tough. 

CUCURBIT,  in  chemistry,  an  oblong  glass 
vessel  with  a  very  wide  mouth  (nearly  of  the 
form  of  a  long  gourd,  whence  its  name),  used 
for  various  purposes  in  experiments  belonging 
to  this  science,  and  constituting  the  body  of  the 
common  glass  alembic.  See  Chemistry, 
PI.  II. 

CUCURBITA.  Gourd.  In  botany,  a  genua 
of  the  class  monoecia,  order  triandria.  Male  ; 
calyx  live-toothed;  corol  five-cleft;  filaments 
three  ;  anthers  cohering.  Fern. ;  calyx  five- 
toothed  ;  corol  five-cleft;  some  from  three  to 
six  celled  ;  seeds  with  a  tumid  margin.  Seven 
species  ;  America,  India,  south  of  Europe. 

1.  C.  lagenaria.  Bottle-gourd,  with  a  woody 
fruit,  and  tendrils  trailing  along  the  ground 
fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  in  length.  An  A  merican 
plant. 

2.  C.  hispida  ;  a  native  of  Japan :  flowers 
set  with  ferruginous  hairs. 

3.  C.  ovifera ;  a  native  of  Astracan,  with 
obovate  fruit  marked  with  ten  white  longitu- 
dinal lines. 

•4.  C.  pepo.  Pompion,  or  pnmkin.  A  plant 
bearing  much  resemblance  to  the  hottle-gotird, 
but  considerably  stronger,  with  thick  trailing 
stalks,  branching  into  numerous  runners,  ex- 
tending from  ten  to  forty  or  fifty  feet  each  way, 
with  a  round  instead  of  a  long  fruit,  and  some- 
times as  large  as  a  half  bushel  measure.  It  is 
the  most  hardy  of  all  the  species  ;  and  if  pro- 
perly cultivated  may  be  made  to  cover  by  a 
single  plant  tivelve  or  fifteen  roods  of  ground. 

6.  C.  verrucosa.  Warty-gourd.  An  Ame- 
rican-plant, bearing  a  fruit  with  a  rind  almost 
woody. 

6.  C.  melopepo;  npright  Squash:  rising 
with  an  erect  strong  stalk  several  feet  high.and 


bushy  upwards :  the  fruit  of  moderate  siie, 
depressed  and  knotty.    East  Indies. 

7.  C  citrullus.  Water-melon.  A  native 
of  the  south  of  Europe,  with  a  fruit  from  a  foot 
to  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter,  esteemed  for 
its  coolness  in  hot  climates,  but  insipid  in  our 
own  country. 

CUCUKBITACBiS.  In  botany,  (cueur- 
bita,  a  gourd.)  The  forty-fifth  order  hi  Lin- 
neus's  fragments  of  u  natural  method  ;  and 
the  thirty-fourth  of  his  natural  orders. 

CUCURBITULA.  See  Cuppin<j-olass. 

CUD,  that  substance  contained  in  the  firs 
stomach  of  a  ruminating  animal,  which  is  dis- 
gorged, chewed  again  at  leisure, and  passed  into 
the  second  stomach  to  be  digested.  Vague  ac- 
counts have  been  given  by  ignorant  farriers  of 
a  disease  which  they  call  lost  cud,  by  wbiehis- 
merely  meant  a  suspension  of  the  process  of  ru- 
mination, when  the  animal  is  poor  and  out  of 
health.  An  account  of  their  prescriptions  for 
restoring  the  lost  cud  in  cous,  oxen,  sheep, 
Ice,  would  be  not  merely  useless,but  disgusting. 

CUDWEED.  In  "botany.  See  Cnapha- 
UVM. 

Cudweed  (Bastard).    See  Micropus. 

CUDDALORE,  a  town  of  Hindustan,  on 
the  coast  of  Coromandel,  belonging  to  the 
English,  very  near  the  place  where  Fort  St. 
David  once  stood.  Lat.  11.41  N.  Lon.  79, 
45  E. 

CU'DDRN.  Cu'ddt.  #.  A  clown;  a 
stupid  rustic;  a  low  dolt  (Dryden). 

To  CU'DDLE.  p.  n.  To  lie  close  ;  to  squat 
(Prior).  ^ 

CU'PUEL.  t.  (kudse,  Dutch.)  I.  A  stick 
to  strike  with  (Locke).  2.  To  cross  the 
Cudoels,  is  to  forbear  the  contest  (L'EstrX 

To  Cu'dgel.  v.  a.  (from  the  noun.)  To 
beat  with  a  stick  (South). 

Cudgel-proof,  a.  Able  to  resist  a  stick. 

CU'DLE.  s.  A  small  sea  fish  (CVrretc). 

CUDWORTH  (Ralph),  a  learned  divine. 
He  mi  born  at  Aller  in  Somersetshire,  in 
1617,  and  educated  at  Emanuel  college,  Cam- 
bridge. About  1611  he  obtained  the  rectory  of 
North  Cadbury,  in  the  county  of  Somerset; 
and  in  1642  appeared  his  Discourse  on  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was 
appointed  master  of  Clare-hall,  Cambridge,  to 
which  was  added  the  Hebrew  professorship. 
In  1651  he  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  and  in 
1654  he  was  made  master  of  Christ's  college, 
Cambridge.  On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 
he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Ashwell  in 
Heitfordshire;  and  in  16/8  he  obtained  a  pre- 
bend in  the  cathedral  of  Gloucester.  The  same 
year  came  out  his  famous  book  entitled,  The 
true  Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe,  in 
which  he  has  completely  overthrown  atheism. 
He  died  at  Cambridge  in  168H.  In  1731  bishop 
('handler  published  Dr.  Cudworth's  treatise 
concerning  Eternal  and  Immutable  Morality  ; 
and  in  1743  appeared  a  complete  edition  of 
his  Intellectual  System,  with  some  additional 
pieces,  edited  by  Dr.  Birch.  (IFatkins). 

C U E.  t.  (queue,  a  nil,  French.)  1 .  The  tail 
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or  end  of  any  thing.  The  last  word  of  a 
speech  (SliitktiH'irt  ).  3.  A  liint  ;  an  intima- 
tion; a  short  direction  (AVi'/f).  I.  The  part 
thai  any  man  i»  t<*  play  in  Irs  turn  ( Rytuet\, 
5.  Humour;  temper  of  mind :  a  low  word. 

CC  EXt  'A,  a  jurisdiction  of  South  America, 
in  the  country  ot  Terra  Pinna,  and  audience  of 
Quito,  containing  fourteen  parishes,  and  a 
town  of  the  same  name. 

('(  t.vi;.i,  a  town  of  Smith  America,  in  Terra 
Firma,  and  capital  of  a  jurisdiction  to  which  it 
llives  name,  in  the  audience  of  Quito,  contain* 
ing  between  21  and  JO,Ot)0  inhabitants:  ISO 
miles  S.  Quito. 

<  i;kn«;a,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Castile, 
anciently  called  Conca,  the  see  of  a  biviop,  suf- 
fragan of  Toledo,  situated  between  two  lofty 
mountains  and  two  small  streams,  which  form 
the  Xucar:  it  was  taken  by  the  earl  of  Peter- 
borough in  1 7'"'  ;  but  soon  after  retaken  bv  the 
duke  of  Berwick  :  seventy-five  miles  K.  .Madrid, 
and  loo  W.X.W.  Valencia.  W  U.35E, 
Lai  H».  |()  X. 

CCE'RPO. (Spanish.)  To  he  in  vtu  i/m 
is  to  he  without  the  upper  coat,  so  as  to  disco- 
ver the  shape  of  flu*  viii  ifio  or  body  (//"<///>.) 

ri  l-'F.  #.  (z'ltftt,  a  battle,  Italian.)  A  blow 
with  the  list  ;  a  box  ;  a  stroke  (Shaktjn  an  ). 

YWt  r  k.  v.ii.  (from  the  noun.)  To  light; 
to  scuffle  ( thydeii). 

To  I'urr.  V.  n.  I.  To  strike  with  the  list 
(JShakipeare).  "2.  To  strike  with  talons  (Otir.). 

Ul'FF.  -v.  (co?ffi,  l*'r.)  I'ult  of  the  sleeve 
(.  hint  knot). 

CI  IRASSE,  a  piece  of  defensive  armour, 
made  of  plate,  serving  to  cover  the  body,  from 
the  neck  to  the  girdle,  both  before  ami  behind. 

CUIRASS  I  KES.cavalry  armed  withcuiras- 
M's,  as  most  of  the  Germans  are.  I  lie  French 
have  a  regiment  of  cuirassiers  :  but  we  have 
had  none  in  the  English  army  since  the  Revo- 
lution. 

Cl,  LSH.  *.  (efftMl,  French.)  The  armour 
that  covers  the  thighs  (/>/■//(/<./!). 

CC'L  DE  I'DI  K,  in  architecture,  a  sort  of 
low,  oven- like  vault. 

CTLDEKS,  or  Ki  lobes,  in  church  his- 
tory,  a  designation  given  to  the  first  monks  or 
priests  in  Scotland,  whence  the  term  passed  into 
Ireland. 

CTLEMBERG,  a  town  of  Dutch  tim  id er- 
land,  on  the  river  Leek.  Lat.  51.  55  X.  Loll. 
5.  12  E. 

CI.' LEI'S,  in  antiquity,  the  name  of  the 
greatest  of  all  the  liquid  measures  among  the 
Romans.  'I  lieculelisal  the  vineyard  contained 
about  1-10  gallons,  .'U  pints,  of  "our  n  ine  mea- 
sure. 

C'CLEVJ  is  also  used  by  some  Roman  au- 
thors for  a  leather  sack. 

(T'LKX.  (mat.  In  zoology,  a  genus  of 
the  class  inseclse,  order  dintera.  .Mouth  with 
a  single-valved,  exsertcd,  flexile  sheath  inclos- 
ing five  bristles;  feelers  two  of  three  articula- 
tions; antennas  approximate,  filiform.  These 
insects  live  by  sucking  out  the  blood  and  juices 
of  the  larger  animals  ;  and,  in  turn,  are  eagerly 


sought  after  by  poultry  and  sparrows ;  the  larva 
resides  in  stagnant  waters  ;  and  has  a  smud cy- 
lindrical, respiratory  lube  mar  the  taii;  th* 
head  is  artueu  with  hooks  to  seize  on  the  amis* 
tic  iusi  cts  upon  u  li'u  h  sr  f<  eds  (the  |  up  i  it 
incurved  and  ovate  with  respirating  tubes  near 
the  brad.  Fourteen  specie.-,  scattered  ovei  'be 
globe.  The  following  are  the  most  remark- 
able : 

I.C.  pipietis.  Cinereous,  with  eight  bro.vti 
rings  on  the  abdomen;  antennas ol  tlie  maie 
pectinate  or  feathered,  lntiabits  Europe,  and 
is  every  where  known  by  its  shrill,  buzzing 
noise  and  severe  puncture.  It  is  said  sometimes 
to  shine  by  night  In  the  savannas  of  wanner 
climates  a  much  larger  species  is  found,  Unou  D 
bv  the  name  of  the  inus.pieto  tlv,  which  in- 
flicts so  severe  a  wound  that  the  inhabitant* 
are  obliged  to  sleep  under  thin  gauze  nets  to 
protect  themselves  from  its  attack. 

*J.  C.  liUMnorrhoidaiis.  Ilrow  n  ;  abdomen 
edged  with  rufous  fringe  at  the  tip;  head  brown 
with  a  shining  blue  ciown  ;  thorax  elevated 
with  a  blue  fore  margin  and  dot  before  the 
wings;  lens  blue,  thighs  testaceous  beneath; 
Wings  white  with  a  brown  rib.  Inhabits  Cav- 
cinie;  the  largest  of  its  family. 

3.  C.  pulicans.  Rrown  ;  wings  white  with 
three  dusky  sp,,ts.  Smaller  than  the  common 
gnat:  inhabits  Europe. 

I.C.  icptans.  Ruck  with  hyaline  wings: 
legs  black  u  ith  a  white  ring-.  Inhabits  Europe, 
and  is  particularly  troublesome  in  marshy  dis- 
tricts liming  the  evening",  by  its  creeping  mo- 
tion on  the  skin  of  the  face  or  body.  See  Nat. 
Hist.  HI,  LV. 

CTLIACAX,  a  town  of  Mexico,  capital  of 
a  province  of  the  same  name.  Lat.  21.  0  X. 
Lon.  UW.  5  W. 

CT'LIXARY.  «.  (culitut, Latin.)  Relating 
to  the  kitchen  (Xtwtoa\ 

'7'oCCLL.  v.  a.  (r«ei7/tr,  Fr.)  To  select 
from  others  ;  to  pick  out  of  many  (Pope). 

CCLLKX  (William),  an  eminent  chemist 
and  physician,  lie  was  born  in  the  conntvof 
Lanark  in  Scotland,  and  served  his  apprentice- 
ship to  a  surgeon  at  Glasgow.  When  he  w.u 
out  of  his  time  he  went  abroad  as  surgeon  in* 
merchant  ship;  but  on  bis  return  to  bis  own 
country  be  established  himself  in  business,aii'i 
bad  Dr.  William  Hunter  for  a  partner.  In 
17  JO  he  took  his  degree  of  M.  D.  and  in  17-W 
he  was  chosen  lecturer  in  chemistry  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  lu  1751  he  was  appointed 
king's  professor  of  medicine  in  the  same  uni- 
versity. In  IJ5li  he  was  elected  professor"!' 
chemistry  at  Edinburgh,  on  which  fie  resit  ne.i 
his  places  at  Glasgow.  On  the  death  ot  !>.-. 
Alston,  professor  of  medicine,  in  I7<»5\  l>r. 
Cullen  was  chosen  to  he  bis  successor.  lh> 
lectures  became  very  popular,  and  have  been 
since  printed.  When  the  infirmities  of  old  a.'r 
came  on  he  resigned  hi*  situation  to  Dr.  lil-irk  : 
but  he  afterwards  gave  lectures  on  the  practice 
of  physic,  w  hich  he  continued  till  nearly  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  17'.H». 

Cullen  was  not  less  celebrated  as  a  teacher  of 
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chemistry  than  of  medicine.  His  lectures 
were  delivered  viva  voce,  merely  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  few  short  notes  to  prevent  his 
varying  the  general  order.  He  considered  the 
business  of  a  preceptor  to  be  that  of  putting  his 
pupils  into  a  proper  train  of  study,  so  as  to  en- 
able them  to  prosecute  those  studies  at  a  future 
period,  and  to  carry  them  on  much  farther  than 
the  short  time  allowed  for  academical  prelec- 
tions would  admit.  He  did  not,  therefore,  so 
much  strive  to  make  those  who  attended  his 
lectures  deeply  versed  in  the  particular  details 
of  objects,  as  to  give  them  a  general  view  of 
the  whole  subject ;  to  show  what  had  been  al- 
ready attained  respecting  it;  to  point  out 
what  remained  yet  to  be  discovered  ;  and  to  nut 
them  into  a  train  of  study  that  should  enable 
them,  at  a  future  period,  to  remove  those  diffi- 
culties that  had  hitherto  obstructed  our  pro- 
gress ;  and  thus  to  advance  of  themselves  to 
farther  and  farther  degrees  of  perfection.  If 
these  were  his  views,  nothing  could  be  more 
happily  adapted  to  them  than  the  mode  he  in. 
variably  pursued.  He  first  drew,  with  the 
striking  touches  of  a  master,  a  rapid  and  ge- 
neral outline  of  the  subject,  by  which  the  whole 
6gure  was  seen  at  once  to  start  boldly  from  the 
canvas,  distinct  in  all  its  parts,  and"  unmixed 
with  any  otber  object.  He  then  began  anew  to 
retrace  the  picture,  to  touch  up  the  lesser  parts, 
and  to  finish  the  whole  in  as  perfect  a  manner 
as  the  state  of  our  knowledge  at  the  time  would 
permit.  Where  materials  were  wanting,  the 
picture  there  continued  to  remain  imperfect. 
Hie  wants  were  thus  rendered  obvious ;  and 
the  means  of  supplying  these  were  pointed  out 
with  the  most  careful  discrimination.  The 
student,  whenever  he  looked  back  to  the  sub- 
ject, perceived  the  defects ;  and  his  hopes  being 
awakened,  he  felt  an  irresistible  impulse  to  ex- 
plore that  hitherto  untrodden  path  which  had 
been  pointed  out  to  him,  and  fill  up  the  chasm 
which  still  remained.  Tbus  were  the  active 
faculties  of  the  mind  most  powerfully  excited  ; 
and  instead  of  labouring  himself  to  supply  de- 
ficiencies that  far  exceeded  the  power  of  any 
one  man  to  accomplish,  he  set  thousands  at 
work  to  fulfil  the  task,  and  put  tbem  into  a 
train  of  going  on  with  it,  when  he  himself 
should  be  gone  to  that  country  "  from  whose 
dread  bourne  no  traveller  returns."  For  his 
nosological  system,  see  Medicine 

It  was  to  these  talents,  and  to  this  mode  of 
applying  them,  that  Dr.  Cullen  owed  his  ce- 
lebrity as  a  professor ;  and  it  was  in  this  manner 
that  he  has  perhaps  done  more  towards  the  ad- 
vancement of  medical  science  than  any  other 
manof  his  time, though  many  individualsmigbt 
perhaps  be  found  who  were  more  deeply  versed 
in  the  particular  departments  he  taught  than 
be  himself  was.  Chemistry,  which  was  before 
bis  timea  most  disgusting  pursuit,  was  by  him 
rendered  a  study  so  pleasing,  so  easy,  and  so 
attractive,  that  it  is  now  prosecuted  by  numbers 
as  an  agreeable  recreation,  who  but  for  the 
lights  that  were  thrown  upon  it  by  Cullen  and 
his  pupils,  would  ucver  have  thought  of  en- 
gaging in  itatall ;  though  perhaps  they  never 


heard  of  Cullen's  name,  nor  have  at  this  time 
the  most  distant  idea  that  they  owe  any  obliga- 
tions to  him  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
other  branches  of  science  which  he  taught. 

Cullen,  a  royal  borough  on  the  coast  of 
Banffshire,  Scotland.    Lat.  57.  40  N.  Lon. 

2.  40  W. 

CC'LLER.  s.  (from  cull.)  One  who  picks 

or  chooses. 

CCLLIAGE,  a  scandalous  and  immoral 
practice,  whereby  the  lords  of  manors  anciently 
assumed  a  right  to  the  first  night  with  the 
brides  of  their  vassals. 

CCLLION,  in  botany.    See  Orchis. 

Cu'llion.  *.  (coglioue,  a  fool,  Italian.)  A 
scoundrel ;  a  mean  wretch  (Shakspcare). 

CC'LLIONLY.  a.  (from  cullion.)  Having 
the  qualities  of  a  cullion  ;  mean  ;  base  (SA.). 

CCLLODRN  ML  I II,  a  wide  heath,  in 
Scotland,  three  miles  east  of  Inverness,  on 
winch  the  duke  of  Cumberland  gained  a  de- 
cisive victory  over  the  rebels,  in  1 7-16. 

CU'LLY.Y  (coglione,  Italian,  a  fool.)  A 
man  deceived  or  imposed  upon  (Arbuthnot). 

To  Cu'lly.  v.  a.  (from  the  noun.)  To  be- 
fool ;  to  cheat ;  to  impose  upon. 

CULM.    See  Bitumen. 

Culm,  (cufmus.)  In  botany,  the  stalk  or 
stem  of  corn  and  grasses;  usually  jointed  and 
hollow  ;  supporting  both  the  leaves  and  fructi- 
fication. The  word  ttraw  being  commonly 
appropriated  to  the  dry  stalk  of  corn ;  the  Latin 
culm  seems  to  require  introduction  into  the 
botanical  vocabulary. 

Culm,  a  town  of  Western  Prussia,  with  a 
bishop's  see,  seated  near  the  Vistula,  60  miles, 
S.  of  Dantzic.  Lon.  18.  30  E.  Lat.  53. 24  N. 

CULMIFEKOL'S  PLANTS,  in  botany, 
such  plants  as  have  a  smooth  jointed  stalk, 
usually  hollow,  and  at  each  joint  wrapped 
about  with  single,  narrow,  sharp-pointed  leaves, 
and  their  seeds  contained  in  chaffy  husks,  as 
wheat,  barley,  &c. 

To  C CULMINATE,  v.n.  (cu/racn,  Latin.) 
To  be  vertical ;  to  be  on  the  meridian. 

CULMINATING  POINT,  that  point  of 
any  given  circle  of  the  sphere  which  is  on  the 
meridian. 

CULMINATION.  #.  In  astronomy,  the 
passage  of  any  heavenly  body  over  the  meri- 
dian ;  or  its  greatest  altitude  during  that  diur- 
nal revolution.  For  directions  to  find  the  time 
of  culmination  of  the  stars,  &c.  see  White's 
Ephemeris,  p.  45.  or  more  fully  in  O.Gregory's 
Astronomy,  chap.  vi. 

CCLMlNLE.  (culmru,  the  top).  In  bo- 
tany, the  twenty-sixth  order  in  Linneus's  Frag- 
ments of  a  natural  method. 

CL'LMORE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Londonderry,  seated  on  the  coast  of 
Lough  Foyle.    Lat.  55.  8  N.  Lon.  7- 3  W. 

CULPABILITY.  *.  (from  culpable.} 
Blamableness. 

CU'LPABLE.  a.  (culpabilis,  Latin.)  I. 
Criminal  (Shakrpeare).  2.  Guilty  (Spctuer). 

3.  Blamable ;  blameworthy  (Hooker). 
CC'LPABLENESS.  t.  (from  culpable.) 

Blame;  guilt. 
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(T'LPA  P.LY.  ml.  ("from  culpable)  Wama- 
bly  ;  criminally  (  i'atflor). 

C  I  'I .IMS I  T.  A  man  arraigned  before  his 
judge  {Prior). 

(Vli-kit,  in  law,  n  term  used  by  the  clerk 
of  the  arraignments,  when  a  person  is  indicted 
lor  a  criminal  matter.  After  tin*  indictment 
is  rr.nl  in  court  (which  is  ibe  crown's  charge 
against  tin*  prisoner  at  the  bar),  be  is  asked  if 
guilty,  or  not  tftii  I T  v  ?  1 1'  lit'  a  lowers  not  guilty* 
there  is  next  a  replication  from  the  crown,  bv 
continuing  the  charge  of  guilt  upon  him:  which 
is  expressed  by  pronouncing  the  Word  cut  }>rit; 
cuf  living  an  abbreviation  of  tbe  Latin  word 
oiljin,  guilt,  or  culfi'tltifi.*,  guilty,  and  jnit 
(now  pret)  tbe  old  French  word  for  ready  t  or, 
as  othei s  rather  think,  the  I .a Ui\  ajiporet,  ap- 
pears. From  this  formula,  therefore,  of  the 
clerk  of  the  arraignments,  the  prisoner  is  deem- 
ed guilty  of  the  crime  charred  oil  him:  and 
that  tin-  crown  is  readv  to  prove  \'  upon  him. 

( TLROSS,  a  royal  borough  of  Scotland, 
on  the  frith  of  Forth,  in  a  tract  of  country  be- 
tween Clackmannanshire  am)  Kiurossshire, 
which  is  reckoned  an  append. ige  of  tbe  county 
of  Perth.  It  is  remarkable  for  an  ancient  palace 
or  ahhev.  said  to  have  heen  built  by  Canmorc. 
Lon.3.*3f  W.  Lat.  o«.  I  X. 

CC'LTEIt.  s.  (miter,  Latin.)  The  iron  of 
the  plough  perpendicular  to  the  share  ($h.). 

To  (  I  'LTI VATE.  v.  a.  (cultioer,  IV.) 
1.  To  forward  or  improve  the  product  of  the 
earth,  by  manual  industry  (Fe/tou).  2.  To 
improve":  to  meliorate  (ft  tiller). 

CULTIVA'TIOX.  .v.  (from  cultivate.)  I. 
The  art  or  practice  of  improving  soils,  ami  for- 
warding or  meliorating  vegetables.  2.  Im- 
provement in  general,  melioration  (/>/•//'/<«). 

Uri/riVA'TOR,  .v.  (from  cultivate.)  One 
who  improves,  promotes,  or  meliorates  (Hot/.). 

(Vltivator,  is  also  a  name  given  to  an 
implement,  somen  hat  of  the  horse-hoe  kind, 
invented  for  the  more  convenient  and  elfectual 
stirring  of  the  earth  or  mould.  See  HUSBAN- 
DRY, 

CT.'LTRATR,  in  natural  history,  shaped 
like  a  pruning  knife. 

Cl  'LTl  KF.  .v.  (cl/unr,  Latin.)  I  Tbe 
act  of  cultivation  (ft'ooifwartt).  2.  Art  of  im- 
provement and  melioration  (Tatler). 

To  t'u'j.Ti:*B.  ••.  <t.  (  from  the  noun.)  To 
cultivate  ;  to  till  (Thomson). 

CCLVER.  s.  (niljr.c,  Saxon.)  A  pigeon 
(Sjieusrr) 

('I  I A  'ERIN,  a  long  slender  piece  of  ord- 
nance or  artillerv,  serving  to  carry  a  hall  to  a 
great  distance.  Manege  derives  the  word  from 
the  Latin  culu/irina  :  others  from  coluber, 
snake;  either  on  account  of  the  length  and 
slenderness  of  the  piece,  or  of  the  ravages  it 
makes.  There  are  three  hinds  of  culverins, 
viz.  the  extraordinary,  tbe  ordinary,  and  the 
least  sized.  I.  The  culverin  extraordinary  has 
5£  inches  bore;  its  length  32  calibers,  or  13 
feet;  weight  ljjj()0  pounds;  its  load  about  12 
pounds ;  carries  a  shot  iij  inches  diameter, 
weighing  20  pounds  weight.  2.  The  ordinary 
culverin  is  12  feet  long  ;  carries  a  ball  of  17 


pounds  ounces  ;  caliber  inches  :  its  weight 
150(1  ptMtllils.  3.  The  culverin  of  the  bast 
size,  h  i>  it*  diameter  .r>  inches  •  is  12  feet  lontf  : 
weighing  about  MH*)0  pounds  ;  carries  a  shut  .'ij 
inches  diameter,  weighing  I  I  pounds  'J  ounce*. 

CCLYERT,  an  arched  drain  for  tbe  passage 
of  water. 

CILVERTAI  LEI),  among  shipwright*, 
signifies  the  fastening,  or  letting,  of  one  timber 
into  another,  so  that  they  cannot  slip  out,  as 
the  carlings  into  the  beams  of  a  ship. 

CC.M.K,  in  ancient  geography!  Cuma,  an 
ancient  city  of  Italy,  in  the  Campania,  west  of 
Naples,  and  north  of  Hain*.  situated  near  the 
sea  on  a  lofty  n»ck.  It  is  said  to  have  heen 
founded  in  very  remote  times  bv  two  colonies 
of  Greeks.  In  Lucan's  time,  about  A.  D.  f»f. 
Cuma  appears  to  have  heen  a  populous  city, 
from  the  following  passage  : 

44  Aeidalia  qua?  condidit  AlttC 

nierios 

Enhoicam    refcrens    ftecunda  Neapolis 
uihein." 

44  Where  tbe  fam'd  walls  of  fruitful  Naples 

That  may  for  multitudes  withCnam  vie." 

To  C'i  '.MllEK.  r.  a.  (kombcren,  to  disturb, 
Dutch.)  I.  To  embarrass ;  to  entangle  :  to  ol>- 
struct.  2.  To  crowd  or  load  with  something 
useless.  3.  To  inv  olve  iii  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers ;  to  tlistrcss  (Sliakapeare).  4.  To  busy; 
to  distract  with  multiplicity  of  cares  (Luke). 
."».  To  he  troublesome  in  any  place  (Hretc). 

CVMBBR.  s.  (bomber,  Hutch.)  Vexation; 
embarrassment  ;  obstruction  (Ilattigh). 

CUMBERLAND  (Richard),  an  English 
prelate,  lie  was  horn  at  London  in  1632,  and 
educated  at  Magdalen  college,  Cambridge, 
w  here  he  took  his  degrees  in  arts,  and  then 
entered  into  orders.  In  16.r>>  be  obtain co1  a 
living  in  Northamptonshire,  and  in  lt»f»7  he 
was  presented  to  the  living  of  All-hallow  s, 
Stamford.  In  \t\J2  he  published  a  book  in 
Latin,  entitled,  lie  Legibus  Naturae  Di*«pii- 
sitio  Philosophica,  &c.  which  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English  by  two  different  person*. 
This  work  gained  him  a  great  reputation.  In 
lf»>0  he  proceeded  I >.  I).  In  ItiHS  appeared 
his  Essay  on  Jewish  Weights  and  Measures. 
In  Hi!H  he  was  made  bishop  of  Peterborough 
without  ever  having  solicited  any  preferment. 
He  discharged  the  duties  of  tbe  episcopal  I  unc- 
tion in  the  most  exemplary  manner  ;  and  when 
he  was  desired  to  relax  a  little  from  his  lalrours 
on  account  of  his  infirmities,  be  made  this  re- 
ply; 44  It  is  better  to  iccar  out  than  to  rv*t 
out."  He  died  in  l/I?S  antl  lies  buried  in  the 
cathedral  of  Peterborough.  After  bis  death 
were  published  two  books  by  him,  one  en- 
titled, Sancboniathon's  Phoenician  History, 
translated  from  the  first  book  of  Busebius  de 
Preparatione  Evangelica,  &c.  and  tbe  other, 
Origines  gentium  antiquissimn?,  or  At  tempi' 
for  discovering  the  Times  of  tbe  first  Plantir.g 
of  Nations.  (I t "atkitUt). 

Cumberland  (William  duke  of),  the  se- 
sccond  son  of  George  11.  was  born  in  1721.  He 
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was  with  his  father  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen, 
where  he  was  wounded  in  the  leg.  VVhen 
quite  young,  some  officers,  as  he  passed,  said, 
M  What  a  charming  hoy  !"  The  young  hero, 
thinking  they  said  a  German  boy,  went  up  to 
them  and  exclaimed,  "I  am  not  a  German 
but  an  English  boy  ;  and  I  desire,  gentlemen, 
that  you  will  never  call  me  so  any  more."  He 
commanded  the  British  army  at  the  battle  of 
Fontenoy, where  he  would  liave  gained  a  victory 
if  the  Dutch  troops  had  behaved  as  they  ought 
to  have  done.  He  put  an  end  to  the  rebellion  in 
1  7  hi,  by  defeating  the  Pretender  at  Culloden, 
for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  both 
houses.  The  year  following  he  lost  the  battle 
of  Val,  owing  to  the  treachery  of  the  Dutch. 
He  died  in  1765.  (ffatkins.) 

Ct MitKRLAND,  a  connty  of  England, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Scotland  ;  on  the  E.  by 
Northumberland,  Durham,  and  YVestmor- 
land  ;  on  the  S.  by  Lancashire;  and  on  the 
W.  by  the  Irish  sea  and  Sol  way  Frith.  It  is 
70  miles  in  length  from  S.W.  to  N  E.  and 
oO  in  breadth  from  E.  to  W.  where  it  is 
broadest.  It  contains  one  city,  14  market- 
towns,  and  90  parishes.  It  lies  in  the  dioceses 
of  Chester  and  Carlisle,  and  sends  six  members 
to  parliament;  two  for  the  county,  two  for 
Carlisle,  and  two  for  Cockermouth.  The  air 
is  cold  and  piercing,  yet  less  than  might  be  ex- 
pected from  its  being  situated  so  tar  north. 
The  mountains  feed  large  flocks  of  sheep, 
whose  flesh  is  particularly  sweet  and  good,  and 
the  valleys  produce  corn,  Ike.  There  are  mines 
of  coal,  lead,  copper,  lapis  calaminaris,  and 
black  lead  ;  the  latter  of  which  is  almost  pe- 
culiar to  this  county,  which  contains  more 
than  is  sufficient  to  supply  all  Europe.  This 
connty  contains  about  970,2-10  acres  of  land, 
462,000  acres  of  which  arc  uncultivated,  in- 
cluding woodlands.  Its  houses  amount  to 
22,445,  and  its  inhabitants  to  about  117,230. 
It  furnishes  615  men  to  the  national  militia. 
This  county  has  several  lakes  much  celebrated, 
as  Dcrwent-water,  Buttermere-water,  Broad- 
water,  Ennerdale-water,  &c.  The  Skiddaw  is 
the  principal  mountain,  and  the  chief  r.vers 
are  the  Eden  and  the  Dement. 

Cumberland,  a  county  of  Pennsylvania, 
37  miles  long,  and  28  broad.  In  1790  it  con- 
tained 18,243  inhabitants.  Carlisle  is  the 
capital. 

CU'MBERSOME.  a.  (from  cumber.)  1. 
Troublesome  ;  vexatious  (Sidney).  2.  Burden- 
some; embarrassing  (Jlrbuthnot).  3.  Un- 
wieldy; unmanageable  (Newton). 

CU'MBERSOMELY.  ad.  (from  cumber, 
some)  In  a  troublesome  manner. 

CU'MBERSOMENESS.  *.  (from  cumber, 
some.)  Encumbrance;  hinderance;  obstruc- 
tion. 

CU'MBRANCE.  #.  (from  cumber.)  Bur- 
den ;  hinderance ;  impediment  (Milton). 

CU'MBKOUS.ff.  (from  cumber.)  1.  Trou- 
blesome ;  vexatious ;  disturbing  (Spen.).  2. 
Oppressive;  burdensome  (Swift).  3.  Jum- 
bled ;  obstructing  each  other  (Milton). 

CUMIN.   In   botany.   See  Cvminvm. 


Cumin  f  Bastard,  or  wild).  See  Lagoscia. 

CUMINUM.  Cumin.  In  botany,  a  genus 
of  the  class  pentandria,  order  digynia.  Invo- 
lucres four-cleft ;  umbellets  four  ;  fruit  ovate, 
striate.  One  species  only  ;  a  native  of  Egypt, 
with  slender,  striped,  panicled  stem  ;  linear, 
pointed  leaflets.  Its  seeds  are  used  medicinally, 
and  have  a  bitterish  taste,  accompanied  with  an 
aromatic  flavour,  but  not  agreeable.  They  are, 
generally,  preferred  toother  seeds  for  external 
use  in  discussing  indolent  tumours,  as  the  en- 
cysted, scrophulous,  &c.  and  give  name  both 
to  a  plaster  and  cataplasm  in  the  pharmaco- 
poeias. 

ToCU'MULATE.©.  a.  (cumulo,  Lat.)  To 
heap  together  (fVoodward). 

CUMULATION.  s.  The  act  of  heaping 
together. 

CUNCTA'TION.  s.  (cunctatio,  Lat.)  De- 
lay ;  procrastination  ;  dilatoriness  (Hayward). 

CU  MTA'TOR.  #.  (Latin.)  One  given  to 
delav  ;  a  lingerer :  not  in  use  (Hammond). 

lfo  CUM),  e.  ji.  (from  konncn,  to  know, 
Dutch.)  To  give  notice  (Cetrew). 

CUXjEUS  (Peter),  professor  of  law  in  the 
university  of  Ley  den  ;  born  in  1586,  and  died 
in  1638.  He  wrote,  1.  De  Kepublica  Hebraeo- 
rum.  2.  Satyra  Menippcea  in  sui  Seculi  homi- 
nes inepte  eruditos.  3.  Remarks  on  Nonius's 
Dionysiaca. 

C O'NEAL,  a.  (cuneus,  Latin.)  Relating  to 
a  wedge ;  having  the  form  of  a  wedge. 

CL'XEATED.  a.  (cuneus,  Latin.)  Made 
in  form  of  a  wedge. 

CU'NEIFORM.a.  (from  cuneus  and  forma, 
I«at.)  Having  the  form  of  a  wedge. 

Cuneiform.  (etmct/orwii*,  as  above.)  In 
anatomy,  several  bones  are  so  called,  being 
shaped,  or  fixed  in,  like  a  wedge:  such  are 
the  sjhaenoid  hone,  and  some  bones  of  the 
wrist  and  tarsus. 

CUNEUS.  SeeWEncB. 

CUNICULUS,  in  zoology.     See  Lb  pus 

CUNKIUS. 

CUM  LA.  In  hotany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
diaudria,  order  monogynia.  Corol  ringent, 
the  upper  lip  erect,  flat ;  two  filaments  barren  ; 
seeds  lour.  Five  species,  scattered  over  the 
globe  j  one  of  which,  c.  fruticosa,  of  New  Hol- 
land, resembles  rosmarinus. 

CU'NNER.  s.  A  kind  offish  less  than  an 
oyster,  that  sticks  close  to  the  rocks  (Ainsw.). 

CU'NNlNd.  a.  (from  connan,  Saxon.)  I. 
Skilful  1  U  nowing  ;  learned  (Prior).  2.  Per- 
formed with  skill ;  artful  (Spenser).  3.  Art- 
ful ;  deceitful ;  sly  ;  trickish  ;  subtile;  crafty  ; 
subdolous  (South).  4.  Acted  with  snbtifty 
(Sidney). 

Cu'nnino.  s.  (runninje,  Saxon.)  1.  Arti- 
fice; deceit;  sliness :  sleight;  c  rat  t ;  fraudu- 
lent dexterity  (Bacon).  2.  Art;  skill;  know- 
ledge (Plains). 

CUNNINGHAM  (John),  an  ingenious 
poet,  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1729.  His  father 
was  originally  a  wine-cooper,  but  obtaining  a 
prize  in  the  lottery,  ha  became  a  wine  mer- 
chant :  being  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  tins 
business,  he  soon  failed,  and  his  son  John,  who 
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was  then  at  the  grammar  school  at  Droghcil  a, 
was  «>*»liirr»l  to  return  to  Dublin.  1 1 «-  thendi- 
rw  ted  his  virus  to  the  drama,  ami  at  the  age  of 
17,  produced  a  farce  en'il  oi,  l.ovc  in  a  Mist, 
from  which  In*  derive. I  some  \  rotits.  Alter 
tltiN  he  engaged  with  the  manager  of  an  itine- 
rant  rompauy  «»f  comedians  with  whom  he 
visited  Knp html  ami  Scotland,  lie  passed  two 
or  three  seasons  at  the  theatre  in  Edinburgh. 
From  Edinburgh  he  removed  to  Newcastle 
upon  Tvnc,  where  In*  assisted  Mr.  Sin  k,  a 
printer,  in  establishing  a  newspaper,  ttewealed 
promises  of  patronage  atnl  assistance  at  length 
drew  him  to  London  ;  hut  before  his  journey 
turned  to  any  good  account,  lii^>  wandering  in- 
clinations again  induced  him  to  join  tin*  ifine- 
rant  companv  in  the  north.  Me  died  at  New- 
castle in  1 77«K  after  a  lonir  illness,during  which 
he  experienced  much  kind  attention  from  Mr. 
Slack.  Mr.  Cuunius-hain^  |*oetical  pieces  are 
Chiefly  of  the  shorter  kitld,  as  fahles,  prologues, 
odes,  songs,  \c.  The  pastoral  seems  to  have 
been  his  favourite  theme,  ill  whic  h  his  compo- 
sitions place  him  in  no  mean  rank.  <  >ur  author 
enjoyed  the  esteem  of  Shenstone  ;  a  circum- 
stance not  to  he  wondered  at,  as  their  poetic 
hahits,  as  well  as  the  cast  of  their  minds,  were 
in  many  respects  similar.  Cunningham  lived 
some  years  after  Shenstone,  and  celebrated  the 
death  of  his  friend  in  the  heautiful  song — 
♦•Come,  shepherds,  we'll  follow  the  hearse." 

Ccnni.noiiaM,  the  most  northerly  division 
of  Avrshirc. 

CI'  \  N I X  <  i  1 1 A  M I A .   In  botany,  a  genua 

of  the  class  tetrandria, order  monogynia;  calyx 
four-toothed  ;  corol  funnel-form,  four-cleft  ; 
drupe  inferior,  with  a  two-celled  nut;  style 
two-cleft.  Two  species;  natives  of  Guinea 
ami  Mauritius. 

CI  'WINtil-Y.  ad.  (from  cunning.")  Art- 
fully: slily  ;  mhtilly;  craftily  (Stci/r). 

CL  '.XN  INtiMAN.  jv.  (running  and  man.') 
A  man  who  pretends  to  tell  fortunes,  or  teach 
how  to  recover  stolen  goods  (llmfiftrur.). 

CI  'WIMIN  KSS.  (from  running.)  I)c- 
ceitfulness  •  sliuess. 

CI  NmEl'llAU,  in  mythology,  from 
xuu>»,  a  dog,  and  *i*>»x»),  head,  a  Kind  ol  balloons, 
or  animals  with  heath  like  those  of  dogs,  which 
were  wonderfully  endowed,  and  were  preserved 
with ^reat  veneration  by  the  Egyptians  in  many 

of  their  temples. 

1  C. NOMA.  In  hotany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
decandria,  order  digynia.  Corol  live-pctallcd  ; 
calyx  five-leaved  :  capsule  two-celled,  pointed, 

many-seeded  ;  styles  longer  than  the  flower. 
One  species  oiilv  ;  a  Cape  shruh  w  ith  unevenly 
pinnate  leaves  ;  leaflets  lanceolate.glahrous, ser- 
rate ;  glands  axillary  ;  racemes  tcrinirial,simph\ 
CtiP.*.  (dip,  Saxon.)  I.  A  small  vessel  to 
drink  in  (lirucxis).  -  The  I'upior  contained 
in  the  cup  ;  the  draught  (ffailrr).  3.  (In  the 
plural.)  Social  entertainment;  merry  bout 
(lUn  Jonton).  I.  Any  thing  hollow  like  a 
cup  (//' and 'icard).  ">.  Cir*  and  Can.  Familiar 
companions  (Siei/r).  f>.  (Coupir,  French,  to 
scanty.)  A  n  lass'  to  draw  the  blood  in  scarifi- 
cation (Arbutttnof). 


Cct\  a  vessel  of  capacity,  of  various  form* 
ami  materials,  chiefly  to  drink  out  of.  In  the 
(iermaii  Fpheincris  we  have  a  description  of  a 
cup  made  of  a  common  pepper-corn  hv  Oswa  Id 
Nerlillger,  w  hich  holds  lifOW  other  ivory  cups, 
having  each  its  several  handle,  all  gilt  on  tlir 
rdyes  ;  with  room  for  UK)  m  ire.  It  will  n  »t 
be  expected  that  we  should  ansiver  for  the  truth 
of  this  account. 

Cfp,  among  herbalists.   See  Calyx. 

LVt*  (Mushroom).    See  I'k/iza. 

Vvp  (Shell).    See  SHBLL. 

To  Cl'P.  r.  a.  (from  the  noun.)  I.  To  sup- 
ply with  cups:  obsolete  (Shaittptare').  2.  lo 
lix  a  glass  hell  or  ciicurhife  upon  the  skin,  to 
draw  the  blood  in  scarifications  (Pope). 

CIT'A,  among  the  ancients,  a  kind  of  boats 
Used  in  laying  bridges  over  rivers  :  they  were 
broad  below,  and  narrow  above. 

ClT'A.MA.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
class  octamlria,  order  monogynia.  Calyx  rive- 
leaved  ;  corol  live-petalled,  hooded  at  the  tip; 
style  three-cleft  ;  capsule  three-celled  ;  three- 
valved  ;  the  cells  tine  or  two  seeded  ;  seeds  roat- 
ed.  Three  species;  natives  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  arboreous. 

CUPAR,  a  royal  borough  in  Fifeshire,  and 
the  county  town.  Lat.  ab\  15  X.  Lon.  2. 
53  W. 

CUPBE'ARER.  .-.  I.  An  officer  of  the 
king's  household  (ITotton).  2.  An  attendant 
to  uive  wine  at  a  feast. 

CLIPBOARD.  *.  (cup  and  hop«e>,  Saxon.) 
A  case  with  shelves,  in  which  victuals  or 
earthen  ware  is  placed  (Bacon). 

To  Clipboard,  v.  a.  (from  the  noun.)  To 
treasure  ;  to  hoard  up  (Shak.ipeare). 

CUPEL,  a  small  crucible  used  in  the  process 
of  cupellation.  It  is  a  solid  paste  of  bone-ash 
moulded  in  a  short  cylindrical  or  truncated 
pyramidal  form,  with  a  shallow  circular  cavity 
at  the  top  about  the  size  of  the  segment  of  "a 
large  bullet.  In  making  cupels  the  powdered 
hone-ash  is  moistened  with  a  very  little  water, 
and  the  mass  is  shaped  into  the  form  demanded 
by  being  struck  with  considerable  force  into  a 
mould  of  brass  or  iron,  and  afterwards  gradu- 
ally dried  :  by  which  means  it  acquires  suf- 
ficient hardness  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is 
to  he  applied. 

CUPELLATION,  in  chemistry,  a  particu- 
lar mode  of  assay,  by  which  the  noble  metals 
as  they  are  called,  gold,  silver,  and  platina.be- 
come  separated  from  their  alloys,  through  the 
medium  of  lead  or  some  other  highly  OXydable 
metal,  whose  oxyd  is  at  the  same  time  easily 
fusible.    See  the  article  Assay. 

The  process  of  cupellation  is  performed  in  a 
furnace  contrived  for  the  purpose,  and  capable 
of  giving  a  heat  at  least  sufficient  for  an  easy 
fusion  of  gold.  In  tl  ic  middle  of  this  furnace 
is  placed  an  earthen  pot,  called  a  muffle,  of  an 
oven-form,  vaulted  at  top,  with  a  level  floor  at 
bottom,  entirely  open  at  one  end  and  closed 
every  w  here  else,  except  in  a  few  narrow  sliu 
through  the  sides.  The  open  end  comes  in 
contact  with  a  door  at  the  side  of  the  furnace; 
and  is  generally  luted  thereto,  so  as  entirely  to 
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separate  it  from  the  burning  fuel.  The  body 
of  the  miiffle  is  surrounded  with  the  coaK,  and, 
before  cnpellation,  is  gradually  heated  to  a 
plowing  redness.  Its  use  is  to  protect  the  small 
crucibles,  or  cupels,  ranged  oil  its  floor,  from 
any  accidental  impurity  which  the  fuel  might 
furnish,  and  at  tiie  same  time  to  afford  the 
melted  metal  a  free  access  of  heated  air  to  pro- 
mote the  oxydation.  The  fire  being  kindled, 
the  muffle,  and  empty  cupels,  are  first  heated 
gradually,  till  the  whole  are  of  a  plowing  red; 
a  little  powdered  chalk  or  sand  being  pre- 
viously sprinkled  on  the  floor  of  the  muffle,  to 

firevent  the  adhesion  of  the  cupels  by  the 
itharge  (where  litharge  is  used)  soaking 
through  them.  They  are  then  ready  to  receive 
the  metal  to  be  cupelled.  It  should  be  ob- 
served, that  the  cupels  of  bone-ash  cannot 
absorb  more  than  their  own  weight  of  litharge 
at  the  utmost;  and  hence  the  quantity  of  fine 
metal  to  be  assayed  should  not  require  more 
lead  than  the  weight  of  the  cupel.  The  pro- 
portion of  lead  to  the  fine  metal  is  determined 
by  the  estimated  purity  of  the  latter. 

CL'PID,  in  Pagan  mythology,  the  god  of 
love.  Theancients  give  very  different  accounts 
of  the  origin  of  this  little  deity.  The  common 
opinion  seems  to  have  been  that  there  were 
two  Cupids,  the  one  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Venus,  whose  delight  it  was  to  raise  sentiments 
of  love  and  virtue  ;  and  the  other  the  son  of 
Mars  and  the  same  goddess,  who  inspired  base 
and  impure  desires.  The  first  of  these,  called 
Eros,  or  True  Love,  bore  golden  arrows,  which 
caused  real  joy,  and  a  virtuous  affection  ;  the 
other,  called  Auteros,  had  leaden  arrows,  that 
raised  a  passion  founded  only  on  desire,  which 
ended  in  satiety  and  disgust.  Cupid  was  al- 
ways drawn  with  wings,  to  represent  his  in- 
constancy ;  and  naked,  to  shew  that  he  has 
nothing  of  his  own.  He  was  painted  blind,  to 
denote  that  love  sees  no  fault  in  the  object  be- 
loved ;  and  with  a  how  and  quiver  of  arrows, 
to  she»v  his  power  over  the  mind.  Sometimes 
he  is  crowned  with  roses ;  sometimes  he  is 
placed  between  Hercules  and  Mercury,  to  shew 
the  prevalence  of  eloquence  and  valour  in  love; 
and  at  others  is  placed  near  Fortune,  to  signify 
that  the  success  of  lovers  depends  on  that  in- 
constant  goddess.  Sometimes  he  is  represented 
with  an  helmet  on  his  head  and  a  spear  on  his 
shoulder,  to  signify  that  love  disarms  the 
6ercest  men ;  he  rides  upon  the  backs  of  pan- 
thers and  lions,  and  uses  their  manes  tor  a 
bridle,  to  denote  that  love  tames  the  most 
savage  beasts.  He  is  likewise  pictured  riding 
npon  a  dolphin,  to  signify  that  his  empire  ex- 
tends over  the  sea  no  less  than  land. 

The  famous  statuary  Praxiteles,  who  flou- 
rished about  the  1 1  1th  Olympiad,  B.  C.  324, 
acquired  great  honour  by  bis  statues  of  Cupid. 
The  orations  of  Cicero  against  Verres  have 
given  celebrity  to  the  marble  Cupid,  which 
the  orator  represents  as  a  rival  to  one  still  more 
famous  bv  the  same  artist,  that  formed  the 
pride  and  the  wealth  of  the  Thespians:  a 
statue  spared  by  Memmtus  when  he  plundered 
the  cities  of  Oreece. 
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CI  PI'DITY.  m.  (cupidila*,  Latin.)  Concu- 
piscence ;  unlawful  longing. 

CUPOLA,  in  architecture,  the  same  with 
dome. 

CIPPF.L.  See  Cupel. 

CC'PPEK.  #.  (from  cup.)  One  who  ap- 
plies cupping-glasses;  a  scarifier. 

CI'PPINli,  in  surgery,  the  operation  of  ap- 
plying a  scarifying  machine  and  cupping- 
glasses  for  the  discharge  of  blood  from  tlie 
skin.    See  Surgery. 

Cupping-glass,  is  a  vessel  formed  some- 
what like  a  hell,  applied  to  several  parts  of  the 
body  in  performing  the  operation  of  cupping. 

CU'PREOrS.  a.  (cupreus,  Latin.)  Cop- 
pery ;  consisting  of  copper  (Boyle). 

OlrPRESSUS.  (cuprestut,  *vmpt***e,  or 

Xt/*<*5i7<r0;  ;  SO  Called,  «*0   T*  kVIiv    it  >.;.;  -h;  Twf 

a *i •,(  »»»,-,  because  it  produces  equal  branches  ; 
ami  hence  the  name  outrht  rattier  to  be  cypa- 
rissus,  which  is  a  far  better  term  thau  cu- 
pressus.)  In  botany,  the  cypress-tree:  a  genus 
of  the  class  inonorcia,  order  monadelphia. 
Male:  calyx  a  scale  of  the  anient ;  corolless  ; 
anthers  four,  sessile,  without  filaments.  Fe- 
male:  calyx  a  one-flowered  scale  of  the  cone; 
corolless;  styles  concave  dots ;  nut  angular. 
Seven  species;  of  which  the  following  are 
those  chiefly  worthy  of  notice. 

1.  C.  sempervirens.  Evergreen  cypress;  with 
imbricate  leaves,  and  quadrangular  fronds; 
a  native  of  Asia  and  the  east  of  Europe  ;  said 
to  be  an  excellent  preservative  against  worms, 
moths,  and  putrefactions;  and  hence  formerly 
employed  as  coffins  by  the  more  wealthy  of  the 
Athenians,  and  as  mummy  chests  by  the 
Egyptians.  Commonly  supposed,  also,  to  be 
the'timber  of  which  Noah  constructed  his  ark. 
Every  part  of  this  tree  ivas  formerly  used  in 
medicine,  though  the  whole  has  long  sine* 
fallen  into  disrepute.  It  abounds,  however, 
with  a  useful,  hitter,  aromatic,  terebintbinate 
fluid  ;  and  is  still  said  to  bean  antidote  against 
the  return  of  the  pyrexia  in  intermittent*. 

2.  C.  thyoides.  Evergreen  American,  or 
white  cypress.  A  uativc  of  Canada,  with  an 
upright' stem,  ramifying  into  numerous  two- 
edged  branches,  rising  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
high,  ornamented  with  flat  evergreen  leaves ; 
imbricated  like  the  arbor  vitse,  and  possessed 
of  blue  cones,  the  size  of  juniper-berries. 

3.  C.  disticha.  Deciduons  American  cy- 
press, with  an  erect  trunk  of  large  bore, 
branching  wide  and  regular;  grows  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  high,  with  small  spreading  deci- 
duous leaves,  arranged  distichously,  or  along 
two  sides  of  the  branches. 

All  these  species  may  be  raised  from  seeds, 
or  propagated  by  cuttings.  The  seedlings 
make  the  most  elegant  plants  The  season  for 
sowing  is  March  :  the  soil  should  be  common 
light  earth  placed  in  pots  or  tubs,  should  be 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  bed  :  in  this  way 
they  will  be  fit  to  remove  into  nursery  rowa 
in  about  twelve  months. 

CUPKUM.  Copper.  In  mineralojry.  a 
genus  of  the  clsss  mctsls.  Fine  red  easily  far. 
Dishing  in  ihe  air,  hard  and  tenacious,  malhsUu 
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a"  d  ductile,  sonorous  and  elastic;  specific  gravity 
K.fitiT  :  inching  with  difficulty,  and  when  exposed 
to  a  red  heat,  taking  fire  and  emitting  a  most 
brilliant  green  lijjhl ;  <  xplod'ng  violently  when  melted 
and  raft  into  water;  sob.ble  in  most  acids  and 
ammonia,  exhibiting  u  blue  colour.  From  its 
solution  in  nitric  a  "id,  it  precipitate!  a  blue  oxyd 
by  the  addition  of  potash  ;  ti'iges  glass  green. 
Thirty-two  species:  of  which  the  following  are  the 
chief. 

1.  C  miivum.  Native  copper.  Of  this  there  arc 
three  varieties. 

a.  Uncomhined. 

6.  Precipitated  by  a  vitriolic  solution. 

y.  Crystallized  in  eight-sided  figures.  Found  in 
Cornwall,  Anglcsea,  Wieklow  in  Ireland,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Copper  island  near  Kam- 
chatka, in  Iceland,  and  the  Feroe  islands, 
Hungary,  Siberiu,  Swtd.  n,  Norway,  and  many 
other  parts  of  the  old  and  new  world;  in  com- 
pact massea,  plate,  threads,  and  arborescent  aud 
botryoid  .I  figures  of  various  forms;  sometime! 
crystallized  In  cubes,  or  double  four-sided 
pyramids  ;  sometimes  with  a  granulated,  rarely 
with  a  lamellar  texture;  when  hard  and  com- 
pact, takes  a  fine  polish,  and  exhibits  a  rich 
metallic  lustre,  but  soon  tarnishes  by  the  action 
of  the  air,  and  contracts  a  greenish  rust, 
called  verdigris.  Specific  gravity,  from  7,600 
to  *,(«o7. 

2.  C.  cuprigo.  Cuprige.  Carbonat  of  copper. 
Sky,  or  smalt  blue,  without  metallic  lustre,  en- 
tirely soluble  in  acids  wi'h  effervescence,  and 
giving  them  a  green  colour.  Found  iu  most  of 
the  ropper-rainei  of  Europe;  generally  in  small 
granular  particles.  di>|  ersed  through  different 
stones;  sulaciitieal,  botryoidal,  or  crystallized  in 
rbomboidal  prisms,  with  four  sided  summits;  tex- 
ture  somewhat  earthy;  generally  striate,  or  ra- 
diate: leaves  a  sky-blue  trace,  and  is  brittle  Spe- 
cific gravity  V»i>*.  Contains  copper  from  6u  lo  7t» ; 
carbonic  acid,  from  16  t>  -.0;  oxygen,  '6  to  10; 
water  », 

A.  C  lateriii  iin.    Copper  ochre.    Earthy  red  ore. 
Rttl,  soft,  without  metallic  lustre.    Found  in  the 
mines  of  Saxo  >v,  in  compact  lumps,   sprinkled  in 
small  particles  ;  colour  hyacinth  red,  more  or  less  in 
dining  to  brown  or  yellow  ;  texture  generally  earthy, 

rarely  impel  fret  I  v  couthoidal,  Btid  often  covering 
other  fori  Is  as  wi'.Ii  a  cru«.t ;  easily  pulverisuble,  ami 
making  n  considerable  Main  on  paper ;  it  often  de- 
crepitates ami  blackens  iu  the  tire,  and  is  not  totally 
soluble  in  acids,  or  volatile  alkali :  has  a  creater  or 
less  mixture  of  iron  ;  i»nd  contains  from  Ju  to  5  I  per 
cent,  of  oxyd  of  copper* 

4.  G.  a-rugo.  Verdigris.  Green  copper  ore. 
Green  caibon.it  of  copper:  preen,  giving  a  blue 
colour  to  ammonia;  effervescing  with  nitric  acid; 
opaque,  without  metallic  lustre  Of  this  there  are 
four  varieties. 

0.  ChrysocoUa  Common  mountain-green.  Soft, 
bitter,  of  an  earthy  or  minutely  coi.choidal 
fracture* 

(.  Compact  malachite ;  hard,  brittle,  taking  a  fine 
pohsh,  fracture  conchoidal,  finely  fibrous  or 
lamellar. 

y.  Fibrous  malachite  ;  hard,  brittle,  of  a  fibrous  or 
radiated  fracture,  and  silky  lustre. 

1.  Crystallized  in  slender  needles.  Found  in 
various  copptr-r.iir.es  of  Great  Britain,  Africa, 
Siberia,  Hungary,  .Saxony,  Bohemia,  &:c.  in 
solid  masses,  or  in  small  particles  inter- 
spersed in   different   matrices,  or  in  various 


forms,  as  kidney  shaped,  botryoidal.  stalacti- 
tical,  or  in  concentric  layers :  colour  fr*  a 
dull  to  a  light  apple-green  ;  lustre  usastV 
silky :  before  the  blowpipe  it  decrepitates  sad 
blackens,  but  docs  not  melt,  and  gives  a  grm 
colour  to  the  flame.  S-iecific  gravity,  ires 
3,57 1  to  3,65.1. 
A  Siberian  specimen  contained. 

Copper  ....  &»,0 

Carbonic  acid  .        .        .  15,0 

Oxygen  .        .       .        .  124 

Water  \\J 

lO(M> 

5.  C.  arsenicalc.  Arseniat  of  copper.  Olrn 
copper  ore.  Found  in  the  Carrack  mines  in  C<m- 
wall,  and  near  Jonsback  in  Silesia,  in  eksa  d 
quartz ;  colour  various  shades  of  green,  socjrtea 
inclining  to  brown,  generally  in  -transparent  errs 
tals  of  various  forms.  Specific  gravity,  from  i J4i 
to  4,2<>6. 

6.  C.  arenaceum.  Muriat  of  copper.  Greet  tut 
of  Peru.  Found  at  Peru,  and  when  examined  ik-v^i 
a  gla«p,  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  transparent  grta 
part  id  :s  with  quartz. 

7.  C.  phosphoratum.  Phosphat  of  copper.  Fxai 
at  Uheinbreidbach,  near  Cologne,  in  lumps,  or  da- 
persed  through  other  minerals,  or  in  minute  sfauusri 
clustered  crystals;  lustre  glassy  without,  silky  as- 
tcrnaliy  :  makes  an  apple-green  scratch. 

H.  C.  fulvum.  Mundie.  Copper-pyrites.  \4- 
low,  with  metallic  splendour  .  emitting  suipaarxi 
flames  and  vapours  when  thrown  on  bat  cosk 
The  most  common  ore  is  in  the  mines  of  Corrw- 
Ireland,  Siberia,  Hungary,  Sweden,  Ac ;  is  .in- 
numerable varieties  and  proportions,  rnasstrr.  im- 
seminated,  or  crystallized ;  colour  light-yell'**.  « 
greeni»h-vellow,  sometimes  verging  on  steei-^T*-; 
when  tarmshed  by  the  air,  often  variegated  vri 
gold.yeilow,  blue,  green,  or  red  ;  texture  eves  * 
imperfectly  conchoidal.  Composed  of  copper  ai 
sulphur,  with  a  little  iron  :  it  tinges  borax  pts. 
Specific  giavi-y,  4,lc,0. 

!>.  C.  campanarum.  Bell-metal  ore.  ttexLz. 
ponderous,  with  metallic  lustre,  of  a  bljvsi  si«. 
colour.  Found  in  Chili,  and  in  Cortiwa  L,  sa 
Wbealrock  ;  and  consists  of  copper  and  un-pyma. 
w.th  so  a  etimes  a  little  arsenic. 

1«>  C.  vitratum.  Sulphuret  of  copper.  VtL-cso 
copper  ore.  Soft,  with  a  metallic  lustre,  of  s  taW 
colour,  easily  melting  before  the  blowpipe.  Fosx 
in  Cornwall,  Hungary,  Siberia,  Bohemia.  Aoirs. 
Sec.  in  masses,  plates,  threads;  or  crystal  or cJ  3 
cubes,  six-sided  prisms,  or  four-sided  «L«b*>  p-css. 
inids ;  texture  compact  or  foliated ;  it  c.4*«tis» 
with  nitre,  tinges  borax  green,  and  is  *•  f t  ra^i 
lo  be  rut  with  a  knife.  Specific  gravity,  from 
to  5,">'i.i. 

I  I.  C.  phlogisticum.  Pitch  ore.  B  tv-SJ«» 
copper.  Black,  burning  slowly  with  a  film,  saa  a 
last  cousuming  to  ashes.  Found  in  1> aim .  i  s 
Sweden,  and  iu  Siberia,  resembling  a  piece  of  cc*.  a 
bituminous  schist.  It  consists  cf  bitummms  e»ai. 
or  schale  impregnated  with  oxyd  of  copper:  "** 
ore  is  extracted  from  the  ashes  with  coosskn^c 
dilficulty. 

Reduction  of  the  Ores. 
The  reduction  of  copper  ore*  in  the  laree  w 
is  on  the  whole  a  very  simple  business,  bearer  -r-? 
else  than  a  succession  of  roasting  and  reeV-n* 
processes  of  the  simplest  kind,  till  the  sxoJ  *> 
quires  the  desired  degree  of  rnalleabtiitv  sac  ;— 
nty.    It  is  to  be  observed,  that  both  arses*  as- 
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sulphur  adhere  to  copper  with  great  obstinacy, 
even  «tong  after  it  has  assumed  the  appearance  of  a 
pure  regulus,  and  even  in  a  very  small  proportion 
they  make  the  metal  brittle,  hard,  and  difficult  to 
work. 

There  are  scarcely  two  works  in  which  precisely 
the  same  order  is  observed  in  the  different  redu- 
cing processes  (supposing  the  quality  of  the  ore  to 
be  the  same),  and  as  the  manufacturer  is  gene- 
rally satisfied  with  that  which  has  been  long  esta- 
blithed,  and  is  attended  with  ordinary  success,  he 
seldom  enquires  whether  the  labour  may  be  Rhort- 
ened,  or  the  expence  diminished.  The  sulphurct 
of  copper,  which  is  obtained  in  such  vast  quanti- 
ties at  the  Parys  mine  in  Anglesca,  is  wrought  into 
roiaafj  copper  in  the  following  manner.  The  ore 
U  dug  up  in  large  pieces  (being  mostly  obtained  by 
blasting ),  and  is  first  broken  into  smallish  lumps 
by  the  hammer,  chiefly  by  women  and  children, 
ami  put  into  a  kiln,  from  which  proceed  flues  that 
open  into  a  very  long,  close  pent-house  gallery,  to 
collect  the  sulphur;  the  kiln  is  covered  close, 
and  a  little  fire  is  applied  to  the  mass  of  ore  in 
different  places,  whereby  the  whole  is  gradually 
kindled.  The  sulphur  then  rises  in  vapour  to  the 
top  ef  the  kiln,  and  thence  through  the  flue  into 
the  long  gallery,  where  it  slowly  condenses,  and  is 
afterwards  brushed  out  and  farther  prepared  for 
aale.  The  mass  of  ore,  when  once  kindled,  conti- 
nues to  burn  of  itself  with  a  mouldering  heat  for 
about  six  months,  during  which  time  the  sulphur 
chamber  is  cleared  out  four  times,  after  which  the 
ore  is  sufficiently  roasted.  The  old  sulphur  cham- 
bers are  on  a  level  with  the  kilns,  and  of  the  same 
length  and  height,  or  in  fact  they  are  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  kilns:  but  the  more  modern  and  im- 
proved chambers  are  like  lime  kilns,  the  ore  being 
at  the  bottom,  and  the  sulphur '  subliming  at  the 
top,  with  a  contrivance  to  take  out  the  roasted 
ore,  and  thus  to  keep  up  a  perpetual  fire. 

The  richest  part  of  the  roasted  ore  is  exported 
without  farther  preparation,  but  the  poorest  part  is 
smelted  on  the  spot.  It  still  contains  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  sulphur  and  other  impurities.  The  smelt- 
ing houses  are  a  range  of  large  reverberating  fur- 
naces, thirty-one  of  which  are  under  the  same 
roof,  ranged  aide  by  side  in  a  single  long  row. 
They  are  all  air  furnaces,  the  chimneys  of  which 
are  forty-one  feet  high,  which  causes  a  most  pow- 
erful draught  through  them.  The  fuel  is  coal, 
which  is  burned  on  a  grate  at  the  anterior  part  of 
the  furnace;  and  the  flame  in  drawing  up  the 
chimney  passes  over  the  bed  of  the  reverberator)-, 
into  which  is  put  twelve  hundred  of  roa*ted  ore, 
previously  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  coal  dust. 
The  ore  is  here  melted,  and  reduced  into  a  very 
impure  regulus,  and  when  sufficiently  fused,  it  is 
drawn  off  through  a  plughole  into  earthen  moulds. 
A  single  charge  of  the  furnace,  or  twelve  hundred, 
yields  hr»lf  a  hundred  of  rough  copper,  which  by 
farther  purification  affords  about  fifty  per  cent,  of 
pore  malleable  metuL  The  furnaces  w.irk  off  a 
single  charge  about  every  five  hour*. 

The  copper  furnaces  in  Cornwall  are  also  of 
the  reverberating  kind ;  the  ore,  when  drawn  up 
from  the  miue,  is  first  broken  into  pieces  no  bigger 
than  a  hazel  nut,  which  operation  is  called  cub- 
bing, and  the  better  sort  is  picked  out  by  the  hand. 
The  reduction  begins  by  the  process  of  roasting  in 
large  reverberating  furnaces,  fourteen  feet  by  six- 
teen, the  bottom  or  bed  of  which  is  made  of  fire 
bricks,  and  covered  to  the  thickness  of  about  two 
feet  whh  sUicious  sand,  which   runt  together  by 


the  heat  into  a  semi-vitrified  mass.  The  chimney 
is  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  high,  which  causes  such 
a  powerful  draught,  that  the  arsenic  and  sulphur 
separated  during  the  roasting,  pass  almost  entirely 
through  the  chimney  int*  the  open  air,  none  of  it 
being  collected  as  at  Anglesea.  The  ore  is  spread 
over  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  about  a  ft  ot  thick, 
being  thrown  in  through  a  kind  of  funnel,  or  hop- 
per :  just  above  the  fuel  is  Welch  coal,  which,  as 
usual,  is  burnt  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  furnace, 
and  its  flame  draws  over  the  surface  of  the  ore  in 
its  passage  to  the  chimney.  In  this  furnace, 
which  is  called  the  calcining  furnace,  and  is  the 
largest  of  all,  the  ore  is  roasted  without  addition, 
with  a  dull  red  heat  for  twelve  hours,  and  is  fre- 
quently in  that  time  stirred  with  a  long  iron  rake, 
introduced  through  a  hole  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
reverberatory,  to  expose  fresh  surfaces  to  the  action 
of  the  flame.  The  ore  is  not  melted  here,  but 
when  roasted  sufficiently,  it  is  carried  to  another 
furnace  exactly  similar  to  the  former,  but  smaller, 
that  is,  about  nine  feet  by  six  ;  and  here  it  receives 
a  fusing  heat,  but  still  without  any  addition,  ex- 
cept when  the  alag  does  not  rise  freely,  a  little 
calcareous  sand  is  thrown  in.  At  the  end  of  every 
four  hours  the  slag  is  raked  out ;  it  is  then  of  the 
consistence  of  soft  dough,  and  is  laded  into  oblong 
moulds,  and  a  little  water  is  sprinkled  upon  it  to 
make  it  sink  down;  after  which  the  moulds  are 
quite  filled  with  it,  and  when  cold,  it  makes  hard 
solid  blocks  of  slag,  about  fourteen  inches  long,  and 
twelve  drep  and  broad,  which  are  used  for  build- 
ing. After  the  slag  is  raked  off,  a  fresh  charge  of 
calcined  ore  is  let  down  into  the  reverberatorv, 
and  the  copper  is  tapped  off  by  a  hole  in  the  side 
of  the  furnace,  which  before  the  fusion  had  been 
stopped  up  with  a  shovel  full  of  wet  clsy,  mixed 
with  about  a  fourth  of  new  coal,  which  prevents 
the  clay  from  hardening  too  much,  so  that  the  hole 
may  readily  be  opened  by  an  iron  pick. 

The  rough  copper,  as  it  runs  from  the  furnace, 
is  conveyed  by  a  gutter  into  a  large  kind  of  bucket, 
suspended  by  chains,  in  a  well  through  which  a 
stream  of  wster  is  passing ;  and  here,  in  falling 
into  the  water,  the  meial  is  granulated,  which 
takes  place  without  explosion  or  danger,  and  it  is 
then  drawn  out  by  raising  the  bucket,  The  copper 
is  still,  however,  extremely  impure,  though  appa- 
rently  in  the  metallic  state,  being  grey,  and  per- 
fectly brittle,  and  still  mixed  with  arsenic  and 
sulphur,  to  separate  which  is  the  work  of  several 
subsequent  processes.  It  is  then  re-melted  and 
granulated  twice  more  or  often  r,  each  time 
throwing  up  a  slag  in  the  furnace,  which  is  re- 
moved before  the  piug-hole  is  tapped ;  but  as  this 
slag  contains  some  copper,  it  is  not  can  into 
moulds  as  the  first,  but  worked  over  and  over  agaiu 
with  the  fresh  charges  of  calcined  ore.  The  Man* 
l*r  of  fusions  and  granulations  is  entirely  deter- 
mined by  the  naiure  of  the  ore.  The  granulated 
mas*  is  then  melted  and  cast  into  p'gs.  which  have 
a  bliitered  ap;<eaiance  on  the  surface,  and  nre, 
broken  up  and  roas'cd  for  one  or  two  d.tys  in  a 
low  red  heat,  a:  d  agnin  melted  and  roasted  as  be- 
fore for  several  tunes,  till  the  metal  is  considerably 
purer ;  and  at  last  is  cast  in  oblong  iron  moulds 
about  fourteen  im-bea  in  length,  when  it  is  re- 
moved to  the  refining  lurnac.  H-  re  it  is  a^aiti 
melted  with  the  addition  of  a  little  charcoal,  till  it 
is  brought  to  a  sufficient  purity  to  bear  the  ham. 
liter,  and  is  now  good  saleable  topper. 

It  is  observable,  that  in  the  former  profess, 
when  the  crude  end  brittle  metal  is  caal  in  »aml  in 
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t  i«r  form  .•(  L'ge  pigs  or  ingots,  the  best  part  «f 
ti»*!  ropie  r  rises  d>  the  surface,  and  when  cold,  may 
b-  knocked  oH  w  lb  n  hummer,  form  ng  a  brittle 
rriit  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  of  a 
grev  colour,  ami  a  sin-Mike  fracture- 

Thus  by  a  »eiit-s  of  successive  calcinations  and 
fusions  ia  ilie  simplest  manner  possible,  the  com- 
mon copper  otrs  .ire  fr.cd  from  arsenic,  sulphur, 
ami  earthy  meters,  cud  gradually  brought  to  the 
Mute  of  ti  alb-able  ropier.  Where  a  variety  of 
ores,  from  d  ll.  -rent  plans,  and  of  different  species, 
arc  brought  to  the  Hint  smelting  house  (which  is 
the  case  in  many  of  the  houses  at  Swansea,  and 
different  pins  of  |':e  Brisiul  coast),  much  techni- 
cal judgment  is  excrcis.d  in  sorting  the  ores,  and 
dislr-Uitiug  tin  charges  fur  the  furnace,  in  such  a 
manner  that  (he  more  fusible  will  assist  the  re- 
tin.  t  mi  of  the  refractory,  and  the  poorer  wiil  be 
made  more  wo;  lb  working  by  the  addition  of  a 
portion  of  ihe  richer  ores,  an  J  the  like. 

The  MitiNC'iui-ut  operations,  whereby  the  ingots 
or  pigs  of  mslleal.le  copper  are  formed  into  >hect 
copper,  wire,  nails,  bolls,  cauldrons,  and  an  it.fi- 
nil*  variety  of  manufactured  articles,  do  not  conic 
within  the  province  of  pure  chemistry  :  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  hammering  renders 
the  metal  much  more  uniform,  close,  a:.d  ductile, 
but  tins  retjiineft  to  lie  frequently  alternated  with 
amii-alins*  at  a  full  red  heat,  to  prevail  the  metal 
from  i  racking  under  the  powerful  pressure  to 
which  it  is  exposed.  Immediately  af.er  the  last 
annealing,  lire  copper  phus  are  quenched  in 
urine,  wliieh  somewhat  1  aniens  the  surface,  and 
gives  it  that  redness  which  is  considered  by  the 
in.  nli  til  as  one  mirk  ol  the  purity  ot  'the  nv  t  il. 

The  plates  of  fine  red  copjter,  called  rosette 
copper,  are  made  in  the  following  way.  When 
the  refined  copper  is  found,  by  the  way  just  rm-n- 
liorud,  In  I  <■  s  iH'iii  nt!\  pure  the  surface  ol  the 
inched  metal  is  well  t-cummcd,  and  suffered  to 
cool  till  il  is  ready  to  fix,  at  whi<h  lime  a  workman 
brudies  it  over  with  a  v»et  bronm,  which  immc- 
il  at -lv  tixes  the  surface,  and  causes  a  thin  plate 
to  separate  from  the  still  fluid  metal  U-low.  This 
plate  is  take  i  off  ami  thrown  into  water,  where  it 
lakes  a  high  ted  colour;  and  the  same  process  of 
wetting  tbs  suiface  i*  rep  al.d  with  the  remaining 
fluid  mc-tal  successively,  till  the  whole  is  reduced 
to  these  thin  irregular  plates. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  copper  is  obtained 
from  the  .springs  of  native  suiphal  of  copper,  or 
blue  vitri»l,  which  are  found  in  moM  copper  mine*, 
or  How  fioni  hills  containing  this  metal.  To  ob- 
tain it,  the  vitriol  water  is  pumped  up  into  large 
square  open  pits,  two  or  three  feet  de?p,  made 
with  rammed  clay,  into  which  is  thrown  a  quan- 
tity of  refuse  iron  of  any  kind,  and  suffered  to  re. 
main  for  a  considerable  time,  during  which  the 
iron  Is  dissolved,  displacing  by  superior  affinity 
>  he  copper,  which  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a 
brown  mud.  When  the  water  is  thus  exhausted  of 
its  copper,  the  pits  arc  raked  cot.  and  the  oxyd 
collected  from  them  is  simply  dried  in  the  sun. 
It  is  I  lieu  fit  for  reduction  in  the  reveiberatory 
iurnac.s  in  the  usual  manner. 

A mtli/sit  of  Copper  Ores. 

The  analysis  may  be  conducted  in  the  dry,  or 
the  moist  way.  Each  has  its  peculiar  advantages 
and  delects. 

In  the  dry  way,  the  ore«,  when  they  contain 
sulphur  or  arsenic  (which  is  the  t-as*  with  the 
greater  number  \  arc  first  roasted,  in  order  to  dis- 
sipate the  greater  pact  of  these  mineralising  sub- 


stances. For  this  put  pose,  in  analysis  in  the 
small  way,  they  are  mixed  with  about  their  -bulk 
of  charcoal  powder,  or  fine  sawdust,  which  is  belter, 
and  exposed  to  a  low  red  heat  on  a  flat  tile  or 
muffle,  or  any  other  convenient  apparatus  on 
which  they  ean  be  thinly  spread. 

The  sulphur,  or  arsenic,  soon  begins  to  roe  in 
fumes,  which  should  be  hastened  by  frequent  stir- 
ring, keeping  t lie  heat  just  below  the  point  at 
which  the  Ore  would  run  and  clot  together,  to  pre- 
vent which  is  one  considerable  use  of  the  charcoal 
or  sawdust. 

Winn  no  more  fumes  sensibly  arise,  and  the 
charcoal  is  entirely  burnt  off,  the  part  of  the  ore 
that  remains  now  consists  of  the  metallic  portion 
in  the  state  of  an  oxyd,  still  mixed,  however,  flj^h 
a  quantity  of  sulphur  or  arsenic,  which  mere  roslt- 
ing  will  not  separate,  and  of  all  ihe  earthy  matrix 
that  may  have  bet  n  originally  contained. 

Tt  e  ore  is  ibcn  fitted  for  the  second  process, 
which  is  that  of  reduction  of  the  metallic  oxyds  to 
ihe  reguliue  slate.  All  that  is  essentially  necessary 
to  reduction,  is  to  expose  the  oxyd  to  a  high  heat 
in  Contact  with  charcoal ,  or  other  carbonaceous 
matier,  and  secluded  from  the  contact  of  air.  It 
has  b  en  a  constant  custom  with  chemists  in  al- 
most all  cases  (till  of  late  years)  to  add  to  the  ore 
in  reduction,  not  only  a  due  quantity  of  carbona- 
ceous matter,  but  also  to  mix  with  it  a  large  pro- 
portion (seldom  less  than  thrice  its  weight)  of 
tome  alkaline  or  easily  v Unliable  matter,  to  serve 
as  a  flux,  to  promote  the  fusion  of  all  the  hetero- 
geneous contents  of  the  ore,  and  to  afford  a  tbio- 
tf owing  medium,  through  which  the  globules  of  the 
reduced  metal  can  readily  fall  by  their  superior 
gravity,  and  at  lasl  be  collected  in  X  single  mass 
or  button  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible.  The 
mischief  of  these  saline  fluxes,  however,  ia  that 
they  constantly  dissolve  a  portion  of  the  metallic 
oxyd  before  it  has  time  to  pass  to  the  metallic 
stale  and  retain  il  permanently,  thus  robbing  the 
metallic  button  of  a  part  of  what  would  otherwise 
augment  it. 

The  anal)  sis  of  copper  ores  in  the  moist  way  is 
pc-  formed  in  a  tolerably  uniform  manner,  the  ore 
being  first  treated  with  an  acid  which  dissolves  all 
the  metallic  part,  leaving  whatever  sulphur  <  r  silex 
the  ore  may  possess :  after  which  the  different 
metals,  of  which  the  metallic  part  consists,  whe- 
ther silver,  antimony,  iron,  tin,  or  nickel,  are  se- 
parately precipitated  from  the  soluticn,  either  in 
the  metallic  state,  or  in  certain  known  forms  of 
combination,  from  which  the  metallic  portio.j  tan 
be  accurately  infeired. 

Copper  Alloys. 

The  alloys  in  which  copper  predominate*  are 
peculiarly  numerous  and  important.  Many  of 
them  are  perfectly  well  known,  and  have  been  in 
use  from  very  early  times :  of  others  lite  exact 
composition,  and  particularly  ihe  mode  of  preps- 
ration,  arc  kept  as  fecret  as  possible;  for  even 
when  the  precise  composition  of  an  alloy  is  found 
by  chemical  analysis,  it  may  ofun  be  extremely 
difficult  to  produce  a  mixture  by  common  methods, 
which  shall  have  exactly  the  same  shade  of  colour, 
the  same  malleability,  texture,  susceptibility  of 
polish,  or  some  other  excellence,  which,  perhaps, 
a  mere  accident  has  discovered  to  the  possessor. 

The  principal  objects  of  alloyiug  copper  appear 
to  be  to  re:  der  it  less  liable  to  tarnish,  and  espe- 
cially to  Ire  acted  on  by  common  animal  or  vege- 
table substances,  to  make  it  more  fusible  and 
lutdcr,  and  able  to  take  a  higher  polish,  and  to 
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alter  its  colour  either  to  a  golden  yellow  or  silvery 
white.  All  these  objects  are  attainable  by  different 
•Hoys.  Copper  alloyed  with  gold,  silver,  and  platina, 
ia  seldom,  if  ever,  used  in  the  proportions  in  which  it 
would  be  reckoned  as  alloy  of  copper,  being  much  too 
costly  for  any  purpose  of  manufacture;  with  this 
exception,  however,  that  a  very  small  portion  of 
silver  murh  improves  the  composition  of  the  alloy 
of  copper  and  tin,  when  used  ss  bell  metal,  or  spe- 
culum-metaL  Copper  is  used  largely  as  an  alloy  of 
gold  and  stiver,  and  it  is  often  plated  with  one  or 
the  other. 

Tutenag  is  a  white  alloy  of  copper,  zinc,  and 
iron,  according  to  Keir,  which  is  very  hard,  tough, 
and  sufficiently  ductile  to  be  wrought  into  various 
articles  of  furniture,  such  as  candlesticks,  &c.  which 
take  a  high  polish,  and  when  made  of  the  better  sort 
of  tutenag  are  hardly  distinguishable  from  silver. 
The  inferior  kinds  are  still  white,  but  with  a  brassy 
yellow.  The  Chinese  petong  is  another  fine,  white, 
malleable  alloy  of  copper,  the  composition  of  which 
:s  not  exactly  known,  but  it  contains  a  small  por- 
tion of  silver.  Copper  unites  with  lead  very  in- 
timately by  fusion,  but  when  a  mass  of  this  alloy  is 
exposed  to  a  heat  less  than  that  at  which  the 
whole  melts,  the  lead  alone  sweits  out.  leat  ing  al- 
most all  the  copper  in  a  porous  or  honeycombed 
state.  When  the  copper  holds  a  small  portion  of 
silver,  the  lead  carries  the  latter  out  with  it,  and  this 
is  the  principle  of  the  old  process  of  eliquation,  for- 
merly much  uaed  in  the  extracting  of  silver  from 
copper  ores.  Cooper,  with  about  a  fourth  of  ita 
weight  of  lead,  forms  pot-metal,  used  by  the  onricnts 
for  their  coins. 

Copper  nearly  saturated  with  zinc  forms  brass, 
the  most  important  of  all  the  alloys  of  this  metal. 
(See  Brass.)  With  a  much  less  proportion  of 
zinc  the  colour  of  the  alloy  approaches  very  nearly 
to  that  of  gold,  and  the  malleability  increases. 
Mixtures  chiefly  of  these  two  metals  are  used  to 
form  a  variety  of  yellow  or  gold-coloured  alloys, 
known  by  the  names  of  tombac,  Manhcim,  or 
Dutch  gold,  tinsel,  si  mi  lor,  prince  Rupert's  metal, 
Pinchbeck,  Slc.  ;  but  the  precise  composition  va- 
ries according  to  the  fancy  or  the  experience  of 
different  manufacturers.  The  Dutch  gold  may  be 
beaten  out  into  extremely  fine  leaves,  which, 
when  fresh,  have  nearly  the  brilliance  of  gohi-leaf, 
and  are  used  as  a  cheap  imitation  of  it ;  but  they 
tarnish  very  soon.  The  mixture  may  be  made, 
either  by  directly  melting  copper  and  zinc,  or  by 
mixing  brass  and  copper.  In  either  case  the 
copper  should  be  melted  first,  and  the  zinc  added 
afterwards,  the  whole  stirred  together  with  wood, 
covering  it  with  a  little  charcoal,  and  poured  out 
immediately,  to  prevent  the  loss  by  the  burning 
off  the  zinc  A  kind  of  tombac  is  the  material  of 
which  a  large  proportion  of  the  Roman  coins  was 
com  posed.  Klaproth  on  analysing  several  struck 
during  the  first  century  of  the  emperors,  found 
them  all  to  consist  either  of  pure  copper,  or  of 
copper  and  zinc,  in  which  the  latter  metal  made 

Enerally  from  a  fifth  to  a  aixth  of  the  mass.  A 
ilo  tin  and  lead  were  found  in  some ;  but  in 
aueh  small  proportion  as  to  appear  only  an  accidental 
impurity. 

The  alloys  of  copper  and  tin  are  extremely  im- 
portant in  the  arts,  and  curious  as  chemical  mix- 
tures. They  form,  in  different  proportions,  mix- 
to res  which  have  a  distinct  and  appropriate  use. 
Tin  added  to  copper  makes  it  more  fusible ;  much 
less  liable  to  rust  or  corrosion  by  common  sub. 
stances ;  harder,  denser,  and  more  sonorous.  In 


thece  respects  tbe  alloy  has  a  real  advantage  over 
unmixed  copper;  but  this  is  in  many  cases  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  extreme  hrittlcncas  whirh  even 
a  moderate  portion  of  tin  imports,  and  which  is  a 
singular  circumstance,  considering  how  very  malleable 
both  m- 1  ils  are  before  mixture,  and  the  remarkable 
softness  and  ductility  of  tin. 

Copper,  or  sometimes  copper  with  a  little  zinc, 
alloyed  with  as  much  tin  as  will  make  from  about 
one-tenth  to  about  one-hfih  of  the  whole,  forms 
an  alloy,  which  is  the  principal  and  often  the  only 
composition  for  bells,  the  cannon  improperly  called 
brass,  bronze  statues,  and  several  interior  purposes; 
and  hence  it  is  called  bronze  or  bell-metal  (always 
observing  that  there  is  no  perfect  uniformity  in  the 
different  alloys  under  these  names,  either  in  the 
proportion  or  tbe  actual  number  of  ingredients), 
and  it  is  excellently  fitted  for  these  purposes  by 
its  hardness,  density,  sonorousness,  and  fusibility, 
whereby  the  minutest  parts  of  hollow  moulds  may 
be  readily  filled  before  it  fixes  in  cooling.  For 
cannon,  a  lower  portion  of  tin  seems  to  be  used. 
According  to  Dr.  Watson,  the  metal  employed  at 
Woolwich  is  one  hundred  parts  of  copper,  with  from 
eight  to  ten  of  tin.  Hence  it  still  retains  somu 
little  malleability,  and  of  course  is  tougher  than  with 
more  tin. 

Bronze  cannon  are  much  less  liable  to  rust  than 
those  of  iron;  but  in  large  pieces  of  ordnance,  by 
very  rapid  firing,  the  touch-hole  is  apt  to  melt 
down,  and  spoil  the  piece ;  of  which  there  is  a  re- 
markable inatance  at  the  Tower  of  London,  of  a 
mortar  of  the  largest  calibre  thus  spoiled  at  the 
siege  of  Namur.  On  account  of  the  sonorousness 
of  bronze,  these  cannon  give  a  much  sharper  re- 
port  than  those  of  iron,  which  for  a  lime  impairs 
the  hearing  of  the  people  that  work  them.  A 
common  alloy  for  bell-metal  is  about  eigtity  of 
copper  to  twenty  of  tin  ;  or  where  copper,  brass, 
and  tin  are  used,  the  copper  is  from  seventy  to 
eighty  per  cent,  including  the  portion  contained 
in  the  brass,  and  the  remainder  is  tin  and  zinc. 
The  zinc  certainly  makes  it  more  sonorous.  An- 
timony is  also  often  found  in  small  quantity  in 
bcll-mr-tal.  Some  of  the  finer  kinds  used  for  small 
articles  contain  also  a  little  silver,  which  much  im- 
proves the  sound. 

When  the  tin  is  nearly  one-third  of  the  alloy,  it 
is  then  most  beautifully  white,  with  a  lustre  almost 
like  that  of  mercury,  extremely  hard,  very  close- 
grained,  and  perfectly  brittle.  In  this  state  it  takes 
a  moat  beautiful  polish,  and  is  admirably  fitted  for 
the  reflection  of  light  for  all  opticsl  purposes.  It 
is  then  called  speculum  metal,  which,  however,  for 
the  extreme  perfection  required  in  modern  astro- 
nomical instruments,  is  better  mixed  with  a  very 
small  proportion  of  other  metals,  particularly  arsenic, 
brass,  and  silver. 

When  more  tin  is  added  than  amounts  to  half 
the  weight  of  the  copper,  the  alloy  begins  to  lose 
that  splendid  whiteness  for  which  it  is  so  valuable 
as  a  mirror,  and  becomes  more  of  a  blue-grey.  Aa 
the  tin  increases,  the  texture  becomes  rough-grain- 
ed, and  as  it  were  rotten,  and  totally  unfit  for 
manufacture.  Tbe  speculum  metal  is  therefore  in 
the  highest  proportion  of  alloy  of  tin  that  copper 
will  admit,  for  any  useful  purpose.  Sec  Aikin's 
Dictionsry  of  Chemistry.  Dize  Jour.  Phys.  Wat- 
son's Essays. 

CUPTHBA.  In  botany,  a  grant  of  the 
class  (Jodecaiidru.  onler  tnoimgyuia.  Calyx 
six-toothed,  unequal ;  petal*  six,  unequal,  in- 
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serted  into  theca'vx  :  capsule  one-celled,  with 
a  three-sided  follicle,  due  species  only;  a 
Bra  si  I  plant. 

ri  ll.  (fc  .rre,  Hutch.)  1.  A  worthless 
degenerate  dog  (Ifryilat).  2,  A  term  of  re- 
proach for  \  in  ut  (S.'iuktjtenrc). 

CI  'it  VBLK.  //.  (from  rwre.)  That  admits 
a  remedy;  th.it  imv  be  healed  (/>■?/<//*/). 

Clr'KAItLEXi:SS.  v  (from  carafe.)  Pos- 
sibility t.»  he  healed. 

C  l'RAt  »>A,  or  CniAssou,  an  i-l:nul  of 
America,  abonl  twenty-eight  miles  from  the 
continent  of  Terra  Kirma,  snhjeel  lothe  l>utc|i, 
being  about  t  went  v«(ive  miles  Ions?,  ami  t  \\  *'l  vt^ 
broad,  The  harbour  is  a  good  one,  and  m.uiJs 
on  the  south-east  part  of  the  island,  when-  the 
Dutch  have  one  of  the  neatest  and  most  ele- 
gant towns  ill  the  West  ladies.  The  public 
building's  ;* r»-  handsome  and  numerous,  and  the 
private  houses  convenient.  The  magazines  are 
well  stored,  and  are  largo  ami  commodious. 
'J  his  island  i>  naturally  barren;  but  the  in- 
dustry of  the  Unlelt  ha*.  rendered  it  ratable  of 
producing  both  sugar  and  totaicco;  uml  has 
raised  heri'  some  good  salt-works,  which  carry 
on  a  great  trade.  In  tones  of  peace,  the  trade 
of  this  island  is  said  to  he  WOl'tll  no  less  than 
5O0,4HX7.  per  unmim  to  the  Dutch;  hut  it  is 
mueh  greater  in  tlte  times  of  War,  as  it  then 
heroines  the  common  emporium  of  the  West 
Indies.    I..tt.  ll.Sn  X.    Lun.tiS*.  SOW*. 

II  'MAC  Y.  »•.  (from  eu rate.)  Rinph»vment 
of  a  curate  ;  employment  which  a  hired  clergy- 
man holds  under  the  heneftoiarv  (Sn-i/'t). 

LI'RASNOt  .  In  ornithology.  *  See  I'e- 
NELOPE  and  (u  \.x. 

CI  KATK,  is  properly  a  parson  or  vicar  of 
a  parish,  who  has  toe  ciiaige  or  cure  of  the 
parishioners'  smls. 

t'l' kate  is  now  more  generally  used  fur  a 
deputy,  or  substitute  of  the  parson,  or  one  who 
onychites  in  the  place  of  I  he  incumbent,  or  be- 
uehViury.  Incase  oi  pluralities  of  livings,  or 
where  a  clergyman  is  old  ami  infirm,  it  is  re- 
quisite there  should  he  a  curate  to  perforin  the 
cure  of  the  church.  He  is  (o  hi-  licensed,  and 
admitted  by  the  bishop  of  tin-  diocese,  or  by  an 
ordinary  having  episcopal  jurisdiction;  and 
when  a  curate  hath  the  approbation  of  the 
bishop,  he  usually  appoints  the  salary  too  ;  and 
in  such  case,  if  he  be  not  paid,  ihe  curate  hath 
a  proper  remedy  in  the  ecclesiastical  court,  by 
a  sequestration  of  the  profits  of  the  benefice; 
but  if  the  curate  is  not  licensed  by  the  bishop, 
he  is  put  to  his  remedy  at  common  law,  where 
he  must  provi  the  agreement,  Sec.  A  curate 
ha\  ing  no  fixed  <  si  ate  iti  Ids  <  tiraey,  not  being 
instituted  and  inducted,  may  be  removed  at 
pleasure  by  the  bishop  or  incumbent,  Hut 
there  arc  pel  petual  cur.itevas  well  ..s  temporal  y, 
u  ho  are  appointed  w  here  tithes  are  linpro* 
priate,  and  no  v'rara^e  endowed  :  these  are  not 
rcmoveable,  and  the  impropriators  are  obliged 
to  find  them  :  some  whereof  have  certain  por- 
tions of  the  tithes  settled  oil  them.  Kvery 
clergyman  thai  officiates  in  a  church  (whether 
incumbent  or  substitute)  in  the  I i t tt ri>  v  is  called 
a  curate,    (.  urates  must  subscribe  the  declara- 
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tion  according  to  the  act  of  uniformity,  or  are. 
liable  to  imprisonment,  fcc.  The  laws  re- 
specting the  provision  to  he  made  for  the  sup- 
port of  curates  hate  recently  undergone  some 
r»  v  *ion. 

(  I'll  A  TK'XA.  In  botany,  a  getiusof  the 
class  polyandria,  order  monogynia.  Calyx 
live-leaved;  petals  four;  styles  two;  capsule 
two-parted  :  the  cc'ls  two-seeded.  One  species 
Oilly;  a  native  of  South  America. 

C (.''RATES HI  P.  ».  (from  curate.)  The 
same  with  curacy. 

U'RATIVK.  a.  (from  cur*.)  Relating  to 
the  cure  of  diseases  ;  not  preservative  (/fr^tr*). 

(  l  RATOR,  an  officer  under  the  Roman 
emperors,  who  regulated  the  prices  of  all  kinds 
of  vendible  commodities  in  the  empire. 

Curator  of  an  university,  in  the 
United  Provinces,  is  an  elective  office,  to  which 
belongs  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  uni- 
versity ;  as,  the  administration  of  the  revenues, 
the  inspection  of  the  professors,  &C.  The 
curators  are  chosen  bv  the  states  of  each  pro- 
vince: the  university  of  Leyden  has  three  ;  the 
burgherinastcrs  of  the  city  have  a  fourth. 

CI "  R  H,  in  the  manage,  a  chain  of  iron  made 
fast  to  the  upper  part  of  the  branches  of  the 
bridle,  in  a  hole  called  the  eye,  and  running 
over  the  beard  of  the  horse.  The  curb  of  a 
horse's  bridle  consists  of  the  following  parts: 

1.  The  hook  fixed  to  the  eve  of  the  "branch. 

2.  The  chain  of  SS,  or  links.  3.  The  two 
rings  or  mails.  Larue  curbs,  provided  they  bo 
round,  are  always  the  most  gentle. 

C'ritii,  in  the 'manage,  is  also  the  name  of  a 
tumour  situated  on  the  hack  part  of  the  hinder 
leg  of  a  horse,  immediately  below  the  hock, 
Hohahly  the  result  of  local  injury,  or  too  vio- 
ent  labour.  Mild  blistering  frequently  suc- 
ceeds, particularly  where  the  operation  is  twice 
performed  ;  hut  when  the  case  is  of  long  stand- 
ing, a  few  slight  feather  strokes  with  the 
firing  iron  may  he  necessary  to  effect  the  cure. 

<  v  uu,  used  metaphorically,  signifies  restraint, 
inhibition,  opposition. 

To  C'i'RU.  v.  a.  (from  the  noun.)  l.To 
guide  a  horse  with  a  curb  {.Milton).  2.  To 
lestratn  ;  to  inhibit ;  to  check  {Spenser). 

Ll'RC  lTMCiO.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
class  hex andria,  order  monogynia.  Corol  six- 
pe tailed,  flat;  spathe  otte-v&l ved ;  style  very 
short ;  stigmas  three,  diverging  :  capsule  one- 
celled,  four-seeded,  spongy,  beaked.  One 
species  only  ;  a  native  of  CJoromandel. 

CMRtTLIO.  Weevil.  In  zoology,  a  genua 
of  the  class  insecta,  order  coleoptera.  An- 
tennas clavate,  seated  on  the  snout,  which  is 
horny  ami  prominent;  feelers  four,  filiform. 

The  Ian  as  of  this  most  splendid  tribe  have 
six  scaly  legs,  and  a  scaly  head  :  some  of  thrni 
infest  granaries,  eating  their  way  into  the  grain* 
of  corn,  and  leaving  nothing  but  the  liask: 
some  dwell  in  other  seeds,  or  are  lodged  in  the 
inside  of  artichokes,  thistles,  and  various  other 
pi  ants ;  and  others  devour  the  leaves  of  tree* 
and  herbs.  The  species  are  very  numerous, 
and  amount  to  not  less  than  six  hundred  and 
fifty-three  that  have  been  specifically  ascer- 
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tained  and  described.  They  are  scattered  over 
the  globe,  and  may  be  thus  subdivided  into 
sections. 

A.  Jaw  cylindrical,  one-toothed  :  compris- 
ing the  family  named  curoulio  by  Fabri- 
cius.  These,  again,  are  distinguished  by 
having 

«.  Snout  longer  than  the  thorax ;  thighs 
unarmed. 

S.  Snout  longer  than  the  thorax;  thighs 
toothed. 

y.  Snout  longer  than  the  thorax ;  hind-thighs 

formed  for  leaping. 
*.  Snout  shorter  than  the  thorax  ;  thighs 

unarmed. 

«.  Snout  shorter  than  the  thorax  ;  thighs 
toothed. 

B.  Lip  bifid  ;  jaw  bifid,  short ;  snout  short : 
embracing  the  tribe anthribus  of  Fahricius. 

C.  Lip  rounded,  hornv  ;  feelers  very  short ; 
the  brachycerus  of  Fabricius. 

The  species  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the 
following. 

1.  C.  nucum.  Nut  weevil.  Body-brown; 
snout  long,  slender,  curved  ;  length  from  the 
tip  of  the  snout  to  the  end  of  the  body,  nearly 
half  an  inch.  The  complete  insect  is  the  pa- 
rent of  the  maggot,  so  frequently  found  in  the 
hazel-nut.  It  appears  early  in  August,  and  is 
seen  creeping  about  hazel-trees.  The  female 
when  ready  to  deposit  her  eggs,  singles  out  a 
nut,  which  she  pierces  with  her  proboscis,  and 
then  tnrning  round,  drops  an  egg  into  the  ca- 
vity. She  passes  on,  pierces  another  nut,  drops 
another  egg,  and  so  continues  till  she  had  ex- 
hausted her  entire  stock.  The  nut  not  essen- 
tially injured  continues  to  grow.  The  egjr  is 
soon  hatched  ;  the  young  maggot  or  larva  finds 
its  f<<od  prepared  for  it,  and  about  the  time  of 
its  full  growth,  falls  with  the  ripened  nut  to 
the  ground,  and  at  length  creeps  out  by  gnaw- 
ing a  circular  hole  in  the  side.  It  then  bur- 
rows or  creeps  under  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
where  it  continues  dormant  for  eight  months ; 
it  then  casts  its  skin,  commences  a  chrysalis  of 
the  shape  and  appearance  of  the  rest  of  the 
beetle  tribe  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  August, 
attaining  its  complete  form,  it  throws  off  the 
spoil  of  the  chrysalis,  creeps  to  the  surface,  and 
becomes  an  inhabitant  of  the  upper  world. 
See  Nat  Hist.  Plate  LXXII. 

2.  C.  granarius.  Granary- weevil.  Colour 
uniform  dull  chesnut, or  reddish  brown;  length 
scarcely  two  lines.  It  deposits  an  egg  in  va- 
rious grains  of  wheat  or  barley,  in  the  same 
manner  as  c.  nucum  in  the  hazel-nut,  which 
undergoes  the  same  process  of  transmigration 
as  the  c.  nucum  egg,  but  in  a  much  shorter 
period  of  time,  the  perfect  insect  being  accom- 
plished in  about  twenty-one  days.  The  egg 
is  of  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  sand. 

3.  C.  imperialis.  Imperial  weevil,  or  dia- 
mond beetle.  Ground  colour  of  the  wing- 
sheaths  coal-black,  with  numerous  parallel 
rows  of  sparkling  indentations  round,  and  of  a 
green-gold  colour,  highly  brilliant,  from  mi- 
nute reflecting  scales,  like  the  scales  of  the 


butterfly.  The  most  brilliant  and  beautiful  of 

the  insect  class.    A  native  of  Biasil. 

CURCUMA.  Turmeric  In  botany,  a  genus 
of  the  class  mon.imlria,  order  inonugvnia. 
Calyx  bifi  J  ;  corol  four-parted  ;  iirctary  three- 
lohrd  ;  anther  two  spurred  at  the  base!  Two 
species  ;  both  natives  of  India. 

1.  C.  rotunda;  with  ovate  lanceolate  leaves, 
ornamented  with  a  very  few  lateral  nerves  :  the 
root  an  ovate  bulb  ;  stcmless  ;  but  possessed  of 
pale,  spiked  flowers. 

2.  C.  longa;  leaves  lanceolate,  with  very 
numerous  lateral  nerves;  stem  less;  with 
fleshy,  palmate  root,  a:id  white  sessile  flowers. 
The  root  of  both  species  is  imported  in  its 
dried  state,  and  for  the  same  purposes.  Ex- 
ternally it  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  wrinkled, 
solid,  ponderous,  and'the  inner  substance  of  a 
deepsalTron  or  gold  colour  :  its  odour  is  some- 
what fragrant;  to  the  taste  it  is  bitterish, 
slightly  acrid,  exciting  a  moderate  degree  of 
warmth  in  the  mouth,  and  on  being  chewed 
it  tinges  the  saliva  yellow.  It  is  now  very 
seldom  used  medicinally,  but  retains  a  place 
in  our  pharmacopoeias. 

CURD.*,  The  coagulation  of  nv'k  (Pope). 

To  Curd.  v.  a.  (from  the  noun.)  To  turn 
to  curds;  to  cause  to  coagulate  (Shakspearc). 

CURDISTAN,  a  country  of  A>ia,  seated 
betueen  the  Turkish  empire  and  Persia,  lying 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  river  Tigris," and 
comprehending  great  partoftbeanoient  At>yria. 

'Jo  CU'RDLE.  v.  n.  (from  curd.)  To'coa- 
gulate ;  to  concrete  (Bacon). 

To  Cu'Kt.LE.  v.  a.    To  cause  to  coagulate  ; 
to  force  into  concretions  (Floyer). 

CURDLING,  the  coagulation  of  any  par- 
ticular fluid,  such  as  milk.  In  Tuscany,  it  is 
effected  by  means  of  artichoke  flowers,  instead 
of  the  rennet  employed  in  Britain.  There 
are,  besides,  a  variety  of  substances  which  may 
be  advantageously  substituted  for  either,  espe- 
cially when  the  whey  is  intended  to  be  a  cool- 
ing and  antiseptic  beverage ;  for  instance,  a 
small  quantity  of  cream  of  tartar  ;  a  few  drops 
of  oil  of  vitriol,  or  spirit  of  salt,  previously 
diluted  in  a  spoonful  of  water,  will  easily 
coagulate  the  milk  ;  after  which  it  should  be 
strained.    See  Cheese. 

CU'RDY.  a.  (from  curd.)  Coatrulated  ;  con- 
creted ;  full  of  curds  ;  curdled  (drhuthnot). 

CURE.  *.  (cura,  Latin.)  I.  Remedy  ;  re- 
storative (Granville).  2.  Act  of  healing 
(Luke).  3.  The  benefice  or  employment  of  a 
curate  or  clergyman  (Collier). 

To  Cube.  v'a.  (euro,  Latin.)  I.  To  heal ; 
to  restore  to  health  ;  to  remedy  ;  to  recoier 
(ffrailer).  2.  To  prepare  in  any  manner  so  as 
to  be  preserved  from  corruption  (Temple). 

CU'RKLESS.  a.  (cure  and  leu.)  Without 
cure  ;  without  remedv  (Shaktpeare). 

Cl'RER.       (from  cure.)    A  healer;  a 
physician  (Shaktpeare.  Harvey). 

CURE'IES,  in  antiquity,  the  same  as  corv- 
bantes. 

CURFEW,  orCotrRFEW,  a  signal  giv?n  in 
cities  taken  in  war,  &c.  to  the  inhabitants  to 
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C"»  to  bed,  Pastiuiu  says,  it  was  so  railed,  m 
heinir  intended  to  advertise  tin*  people  to 
serine  themselves  from  the  rohherie*  and  de- 
baucheries uf  llie  '1  lie  most  noted 
curfew  in  Rutland  was  that  established  by 
Willi, mi  the  Conqueror,  who  appointed,  under 
severe  penalties,  that,  at  the  ringing  of  a  hell 
at  ei-ht  o'rl>  rU  in  the  evening,  every  one 
should  put  out  their  lights  and  fires,  and  go  to 
bed:  whence,  a  hell  rung  about  that  time  was 

lo:iLr  called  a  rui  feu  -hell. 

(  I  K  I  A,  in  Koman  antiquity,  denoted,  I. 
The  senate-house,  2.  A  portion  or  division 
of  a  tribe,  containing  an  hundred  men.  o. 
The  places  where  the  curia!  Used  to  assemble. 
In  our  ancirlll  CUstonis,  the  assemble  of  the 
bishops,  peers,  and  fjreat  men,  to  celebrate  the 
chief  festivals  of  the  year,  was  also  called 
curia. 

Cl'RIJ  ttARnM  .M.    See  Cm  kt-imron. 

Ct  kia  CLAI'PF.NPA,  is  a  u  l  it  that  lies 
against  him  who  should  fence  aiuMnclose  the 
ground,  but  refuses  or  defers  to  do  it. 

CCKIA'Ln  V.  a.  {mriatU%  Latin.)  The 
privileges,  or  retinue,  of  a  court  (Huron). 

(TKIATII,  a  family  of  Alba,  which  was 
carried  to  Koine  by  TuUus  llostilius,  mill  en- 
tered amoiiir  the  patricians.  The  three  Cu- 
riatii,  oho  engaged  the  Iloratii,  and  hist  the 
victory,  were  ot  this  family. 

CCRIO,  the  chief  and  priest  of  a  curia. 
Komulu*,  upon  dividing  the  .  eople  into  curia*, 
gave  each  dmsion  a  chief,  who  was  to  he 
priest  of  that  curia,  under  the  title  of  curio  and 
fl.iiiicii  cuialis.  His  husiiiess  was  to  provide 
ami  officiate  at  the  sacrifices  of  the  curia,  which 
were  railed  rurionia;  the  curia  furnishing  him 
with  a  sum  of  niom-v  on  that  Consideration, 
which  pension  or  appointment  was  called  cu- 
rioninut. 

(  t  i:«o  (Quintals),  an  excellent  orator, 
who  called  C'a'sar  in  full  senate.  44  Omnium 
inulieriini  viium,  ct  omnium  virorttm  inntie- 
rmn."  (Tacitus.)  His  son,  c.  Scrihoniit*, 
was  tribune  of  the  people,  and  saved  (Vs.ir's 
life  as  be  returned  from  the  senate-house, 
after  the  dehates  concerning  the  punish- 
ments which  ought  to  be  inflicted  on  the 
adherents  of  Catiline,  lie  hilled  himself  in 
A  frira 

CUKIO'SITV.  .<r.(from  curious.)  I.  Inqui- 
sitiveness;  inclination  to  inquiry.  2.  Nicety; 
delicacy  (SAaksptare),  3  Accuracy  ;  exact- 
ness (Hat/).  I.  A n  art  of  curiosity  ;  nire  ex- 
periment (itm-on).  ."».  An  object  o|  curiosity  ; 
raritv  (Addison). 

CCKIOSCS.  an  officer  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire during  the  middle  age,  appointed  to  take 
care  that  no  frauds  or  irregularities  werecoiu- 
mittrd. 

CU'KIOUS. a.  (nuriosus,  Latin.)  I.  Inqui- 
sitive; desirous  of  information  (Davie*).  2. 
Attentive  to  ;  diligent  about  (Woodward).  3. 
Accurate;  careful  not  to  mistake  ((looker). 
1.  Difficult  to  please  ;  solicitous  of  perfection  ; 
till  I  of  cue  (Tat/tor).  ."».  Exact  ;  nire;  subtile 
(Holder),    G.  Artful ;  nicely  diligent  (Fair- 
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fax).  7.  Elegant;  neat;  laboured;  finished 
(Exodus).  H  Rigid  ;  severe  ;  rigorous  (Shak- 

s]n  arc). 

CI'KIOCSLY.  ad.  1.  Inquisitively  ;  stu- 
diously (Newton).  2.  Elegantly;  neatly 
(South).     3.   Artfully;    exactly.    -4.  Cap- 

tiottslv. 

( r'RII'S  DENTATL'S  MARC  IS  AN- 
Nil's,  a  Roman,  celebrated  for  his  fortitude 
and  I'mtfalitV.  He  was  three  times  consul,  and 
was  twice  honoured  with  a  tiiuniph  He  ob- 
tained decisive  \  ictorb-s  over  the  Samnites,  the 
Sabines,  and  the  l.ucauiaus,  and  defeated 
I'vrrhus  near  Tarentnni.  The  ambassadors  of 
tlie  Samnites  visited  his  cottage  while  he  was 
boiling  some  vegetables  in  an  earthen  pot,  an<l 
attempted  to  bribe  him  by  the  offer  of  larye 
presents.  He  refused  them  with  contempt, 
and  said,  "  I  prefer  my  earthen  pots  to  all  your 
vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  and  it  is  my  Wish 
to  command  those  who  are  in  possession  of 
money,  while  1  am  deprived  of  it,  and  live  in 
poverty.*'  (Ptutarch.) 

To  IX  HU  a.  (krol/eu,  Dutch.)  I.  To 
turn  the  hair  in  ringlets  (Shakspearc).  2.  To 
writhe  ;  to  twist.  3.  To  dress  with  curl* 
(Shaks/tcurt  ).  4.  To  raise  in  waves,  undula- 
tions, or  sinuosities  {Dryden). 

7b  Ci'KL.  v.  n.  I.  To  shrink  into  ringlets 
(Boyh).  2.  To  rise  in  undulations  (Dryden). 
.;.  To  twist  itself  (Dryden). 

Ccm..  *.  (iroin  the  verb.)  I.  A  ringlet  of 
hair  (Sidney).  2.  Undulation  ;  wave;  sinuo- 
silv  ;  ilex ure  (Xcic(o/t). 

CURLEW.    In   ornithology.    See  Sco- 

LOPAX. 

CI  .'KM  I,  a  name  given  by  the  ancient*  to 
a  sort  of  malt  liquor  or  ale.  It  was  made  of 
barley,  and  was  drunk  by  the  people  of  nianv 
nations  instead  of  w  me. 

CCRMC'DUEON.  *  (casur meekant.  Ft.) 
All  avaricious  churlish  fellow;  a  miser;  a 
uiirgaril  :  a  u riper  (Isxke). 

i  CKMI  'DGEONLY.  a.  (from  curmud- 
geon.) Avaricious ;  covetous  ;  churlish;  nig- 
garillv  (  W Estrange), 

I  I'KKAN  1*1  KEE.    See  Ribes. 

I  I'KKANTS,  the  fruit  of  a  species  of 
snlaria.  (See  Kiiiks.)  The  white  and  red 
sort  are  mostly  used  ;  for  the  black,  and 
chiefly  the  leaves,  upon  first  coming  out,  are 
in  use  to  flavour  English  spirits,  and  counter- 
feit French  brandy.  The  jelly  of  black  cur- 
rants is  reckoned  very  efficacious  in  curing 
inflammations  of  the  throat. 

Ct  kkants  also  signify  a  smaller  kind  of 
grapes,  brought  principally  from  Zante  and 
t  'epha  Ionia.  They  are  gathered  off  the  bushes, 
and  laid  to  dry  in  the  sun,  and  so  put  up  in 
large  butts.  They  are  used  for  culinary  pur- 
poses  cllirflv. 

(  U K It  I.N  CY.  s.  (from  current.)  I .  Cir- 
culation ;  power  of  passing  from  baud  to  baud 
(Striff).  2.  General  reception.  3.  Fluency  ; 
readiness  of  utterance.  4.  Continuance  ;  con- 
stant flow  (dyl'Jfe).  5  .  General  esteem  ;  the 
rate  at  which  any  thing  is  vulgarly  valueJ 
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{Bacon).  6.  The  papers  stamped  in  the  En- 
glish colonics  by  authority,  and  passing  for 
moncv. 

CC'KRENT.  a.  (current,  I«ttin.)  I.  Circu- 
latory ;  passing  from  hantl  to  hand  (Genesis'). 
2.  Generally  received ;  uncontradicted;  au- 
thoritative (Hooker").  3.  Common;  general 
(ff'fitt.s).  4.  Popular;  such  as  is  established 
by  vulgar  estimation  (Grew).  5.  Fashionable; 
popular  (Pope).  6.  Passable;  such  as  may  be 
allowed  or  admitted  (Shakspeare  ).  7-  What 
is  now  passing;  what  is  at  present  in  its  course. 

Cu'rrent.  *.  1.  A  running  stream  (Boyle). 
2.  Currents  are  progressive  motions  ot  the 
water  of  the  sea  in  several  places  (Harris).  3. 
Course ;  progression  (Bacon). 

Current,  (from  curro,  I  run.)  In  hydro- 
graphy, a  stream  or  flux  of  water  in  any  di- 
rection. The  setting  of  the  current,  is  that 
point  of  the  compass  towards  which  the  waters 
run ;  the  drift  of  a  current,  is  the  rate  it  runs 
an  hour. 

Currents,  in  the  sea,  are  either  natural  and 
general,  as  arising  from  the  diurnal  rotation  of 
the  earth  on  its  axis;  or  accidental  and  parti- 
cular, caused  by  the  waters  being  driven  against 
promontories,  or  into  gulphs  and  streights, 
wliere,  wanting  room  to  spread,  they  are  driven 
back,  and  thus  disturb  the  ordinary  flux  of  the 
sea. 

The  currents  are  so  violent  under  the  equa- 
tor, where  the  motion  of  the  earth  is  greatest, 
that  they  hurry  vessels  very  speedily  from 
Africa  to"  America;  but  absolutely  prevent  their 
return  the  same  way  :  so  that  ships  are  forced  to 
run  as  far  as  the  4Uth  or  45th  degree  of  north 
latitude,  to  fall  into  the  return  of  the  current 
again,  to  bring  them  home  to  Europe.  It  is 
shewn  by  governor  Pownal,  that  this  current 
pei  form*  a  continual  circulation,  setting  out 
from  the  (Jninea  coast  in  Africa,  for  example, 
from  thence  crossing  straight  over  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  and  so  setting  into  the  gulph  of  Mexico 
by  the  south  side  of  it;  then  sweeping  round 
by  the  bottom  of  the  gulph,  it  issues  out  by  the 
north  side  of  it,  and  thence  takes  a  direction 
north  easterly  along  the  coast  of  North  Ame- 
rica, till  it  arrives  near  Newfoundland,  where 
it  is  turned  bv  a  rounding  motion  backwards 
arross  the  Atlantic  again,  upon  the  coasts  of 
Europe,  and  from  thence  southward  again  to 
the  coast  of  Africa,  from  whence  it  set  out. 

In  the  streights  of  Gibraltar,  the  currents  set 
in  by  the  south  side,  sweep  along  the  coast  of 
Africa  to  Egypt,  by  Palestine,  and  so  return  by 
the  northern  side,  or  European  coasts,  and  issue 
out  again  by  the  northern  side  of  the  streights. 
In  St.  George's  channel  too  they  usually  set 
eastward.  The  great  violence  and  danger  of 
the  sea  in  the  streights  of  Magellan,  is  attri- 
buted to  two  contrary  currents  setting  in,  one 
from  t  he  South,  and  the  other  from  the  North 

Currents,  in  navigation,  are  certain  set- 
tings of  the  stream,  by  which  ships  are  com- 
pelled to  alter  their  course  or  velocity,  or  both, 
and  submit  to  the  motion  impressed  upon 
|bem  by  the  current.*  The  knowledge  of  theui 


being  so  necessary  an  article  in  navigation,  we 
shall  shew  a  more  accurate  way  of  discovering 
the  way  they  set,  together  with  their  strength, 
than  that  of  guessing  by  the  ripplings  of  the 
water,  and  hy  the  driving  of  the  froth  along 
shore.  Take"  your  ship's  boat,  with  three  or 
four  men,  a  compass,  a  log-line  with  a  large 
log  to  it,  and  a  kettle  or  iron  pot,  with  a  coil 
or  two  of  inch-rope  fastened  to  its  hale.  When 
at  a  propei  distance  from  the  ship,  heave  your 
kettle  overboard,  and  let  it  sink  bO  or  KM)  fa- 
thoms, which  will  ride  the  boat  nearly  as  fast 
as  if  at  anchor.  Heave  your  log,  and  turn 
your  half-minute  glass,  observing  at  the  same 
time  to  set  the  drift  of  the  log  by  the  compass: 
then  will  the  knots  run  out  during  the  half- 
minute,  gjve  the  current's  strength,  and  the 
compass  its  setting.  Now  to  know  how  to 
make  proper  allowances  for  currents,  it  is  evi- 
dent, if  a  current  sets  just  with  the  course  of 
the  ship,  then  the  motion  of  the  ship  is  in- 
creased by  as  much  as  is  the  drift  or  velocity 
of  the  current;  and  if  a  current  sets  directly 
against  the  ship's  course,  then  the  motion  is 
retarded  in  proportion  to  the  velocity  of  the 
current.  Hence  it  is  plain,  1.  If  the  velocity 
of  the  current  he  less  than  that  of  the  ship, 
then  the  ship  will  get  so  much  ahead,  as  is  the 
difference  of  these  velocities.  2.  If  the  velocity 
of  the  current  he  greater  than  that  of  the  ship, 
then  the  ship  will  fall  so  much  astern  as  is  the 
difference  of  these  velocities.  3.  If  the  velo- 
city of  the  current  he  equal  to  that  of  the  ship, 
then  the  ship  will  stand  still,  the  one  velocity 
destroying  the  other. 

If  the  current  thwarts  the  course  of  a  ship, 
then  it  not  only  lessens  or  augments  her  velo- 
city, but  gives  her  a  new  direction  ;  compound- 
ed of  the  course  she  steers,  and  the  setting  of 
the  current.  Suppose  a  slop  sails  hy  the  com- 
pass directly  smith,  !lri  miles  in  21  hours,  in  a 
current  that  sets  rati  15  miles  in  the  same  time: 
required  the  ship's  true  course  and  distance. 
If  is  evHent  that  the  ship  will  run  upon  the 
diagonal  of  a  parallelogram,  of  which  the  sides 
are  %  and  45:  the  length  of  this  diagonal  is 

found  to  he  I0l>  miles,  equal  to  ^yo^-f-^j*. 
See  Navigation. 

See  also  Kohertson's  Navigation,  vol.  ii. 
hook  7.  sect.  8,  where  the  sailing  in  currents 
is  largely  •'Xemplitied. 

Ci'krknts  (L'uder),  are  distinct  from  the 
upper  or  apparent,  and  indifferent  placrs  set 
or  drive  a  contrary  way.  Dr.  Thomas  Smith, 
Phil.  Trans.  No.  lotf,  makes  it  highly  proba- 
ble, that  in  the  Downs,  in  the  streights  of  Gib- 
raltar, &c.  there  is  an  under  current,  whereby 
as  much  water  is  carried  out,  as  is  brought  in 
by  the  upper-currents.  This  he  argues  from 
the  ofling  between  the  north  and  south  Fore- 
laud,  where  it  runs  tide  and  half-tide,  i.  e  it 
is  either  ebb  or  flood  in  that  part  of  the  Downs 
three  hours  before  it  is  jo  off  at  sea;  a  certain 
sign,  that  though  the  tide  of  flood  runs  aloft, 
vet  the  tide  of  ebb  runs  under-foot,  i.  e.  close 
by  the  ground  ;  and  so  at  the  tide  of  ebb  it  will 
flow  under-foot.  This  he  confirms  by  an  ex- 
periment in  the  Baltic  Sound,  communicated 
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to  him  by  an  able  seaman  present  at  tlie  mak- 
ing it:  being  there,  tbcn,  with  one  of  the 
kinu's  frigates,  they  u ent  with  their  pinnace 
into  tbe  mid-stream,  anil  were  carried  violently 
by  tiio  current.  Soon  after  that,  they  sunk  a 
basket  with  a  large «  'annondmllet,  to  a  certain 
depth  of  water,  which  gave  check  r  t  •  tin-  boat's 
motion;  ami  sinking  it  still  lower  and  lower, 
the  boat  was  driven  a-hcad  to  t lie  windward, 
against  tbe  upper-current;  the  current  aloft 
not  being  above  four  or  five  fathom  deep.  He 
added,  that  the  loner  the  basket  was  let  down, 
the  stronger  the  under-current  was  found. 
From  this  principle,  it  is  easy  to  account  for 
that  continual  iii-draught  of  water  out  of  the 
Atlantic  into  the  Mediterranean,  through  the 
streijfhts  of  (iihraltar  :  a  passage  about  twenty 
miles  broad:  vet,  without  any  sensible  iisiu<f 
of  the  water  along  the  roasts  of  Barhary,  tec. 
or  any  overflowing  of  the  1-jnds,  which  tlure 
lie  very  low. 

CI  'IlKKXTLY.  ad.  (from  current.)  I. 
With  a  constant  motion.  2.  Without  opposi. 
tion  (Ifuoktr).  3.  Popularly:  fashionably; 
generally.   4.  Without  ceasing. 

Cf'RRENTNEsS.  *.  (from  ri/rm/f.)  1. 
Circulation.  2.  (ieneral  reception,  '.i.  Kasi- 
ness  of  pronunciation  (Camden}. 

CCKKICl'LCS,  in  our  ancient  writers,  de- 
notes the  year,  or  course  of  a  year. 

CI  'RR*I  BR.  (coriarius,  Latin.) One  who 
dresses  and  pares  leather  for  those  who  make 
shoes,  or  other  things  (1/  Estrange). 

No  currier  shall  use  the  trade  of  a  butcher, 
tanner,  fee.  or  shall  curry  skins  insufficiently 
tanned,  or  uash  any  hide  of  bather,  nn  pain  of 
forfeiting  for  every  hide  or  skin,  6*.  Sd.  I  f  any 
currier  do  not  curry  leather  sent  to  him,  within 
sixteen  days  between  Michaelmas  and  Lady- 
day,  aud  in  eight  days  at  other  times,  he  shall 
on  conviction  thereof  forfeit  57.  12  Ceo.  II.  c. 
25.  Every  currier  or  dresser  of  hub's  in  oil 
shall  annually  take  out  a  license  from  the  com- 
missioners or  officers  of  excise.  Several  of  these 
regulations,  however,  have  been  altered  by  a 
late  law. 

C  V  li  It  I S  H .  a.  (from  cur.)  Having  the  qua- 
lities of  a  degenerate  dog;  brutal;  sour;  quar- 
relsome; churlish  (Fairfax). 

CCRKODRBPANUS.  (formed  of  ctrnts, 
chariot,  and  l;rxno*,  scythe  or  sickle.)  In  an- 
tiquity, a  kind  of  chariot  armed  with  scythes. 
The  driver  of  this  chariot  was  obliged  to  rideon 
one  of  the  horses,  ;is  there  was  no  other  seat  tor 
him;  the  usual  place  lor  him  being  all  armed 
with  knives. 

To  CI  RRY.  c.  a.  (coriuw,  Latin,  leather.) 

1.  To  dress  leather,  by  beating  and  rubbing  it. 

2.  To  heat;  to  druh;  to  thrash  (<Addi*on).  3. 
To  rub  a  horse  with  a  scratching  instrument, 
so  as  to  smooth  his  coat  (  Huron).  I.  '1*0  scratch 
in  kindness  (Shnkxpcare).  5,  To  CvRRY  fa- 
vour. To  become  a  favourite  by  petty  otftcious- 
ness,  slight  kindnesses,  or  flattery  (Hooker), 

CI  'RKYCOMH.  x.  An  instrument  used  lor 
currying  horses  (Locke). 

ClJKIlYINC  is  the  art  of  dressing  cow- 
bides,  calvc-skins,  seal-skins,  &c,  principally 


for  shoes;  and  this  is  done  either  upon  the 
fle>!i  or  the  grain. 

In  dressing  leather  for  shoes  upon  the  hV»h, 
the  first  operation  is  soakinir  the  leather  in 
water,  until  it  is  thoroughly  wet;  then  the 
flesh  side  is  shaved  on  a  beam  about  seven  «»r 
eight  inches  broad,  With  a  knife  of  a  pecul^r 
construction,  to  a  proper  substance,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  country,  and  the  use?,  to 
which  it  is  to  he  applied.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  and  laborious  operations  in  the 
whole  mystery  of  currying.  The  knife  used 
for  this  purpose  is  of  a  rectangular  form,  with 
two  handles,  one  at  each  end,  and  a  double 
edge.  They  are  manufactured  at  Cirencester, 
and  composed  of  iron  and  steel :  the  edtje  is 
given  to  them  by  rubbing  them  on  a  flat  stone 
of  a  sharp  urittv  substance  till  it  comes  to  a 
kind  of  wire;  this  wire  is  taken  off  bv  a  fine 
stone,  and  the  cdi:e  is  then  turned  to  a  kind  of 
groove  wire  by  a  piece  of  steel  in  form  of  a 
bodkin,  which' steel  is  used  to  renew  tbe  edge 
in  the  operation. 

After  the  leather  it  properly  shaved,  it  is 
thrown  into  the  water  again,  and  scowered 
upon  a  hoard  or  stone  commonly  appropriated 
to  that  use.  Scowering  is  performed  by  rub- 
bing  the  ijiain  or  hair  side  with  a  piece  of  pu- 
mice stone,  or  with  some  other  stone  of  a  good 
grit,  not  unlike  in  thickness  and  shape  to  the 
slate  with  which  some  bouses  are  covered. 
These  stones  force  out  of  the  leather  a  white 
sort  of  substance,  called  the  bloom,  produced 
by  the  oak  bark  in  tanning.  The  hide  or  skin 
is  then  conveyed  to  the  shade  or  drying  place, 
where  the  oily  substances  are  applied,  termed 
stuffing  or  dubbing.  Tbe  oil  used  for  this  pur- 
j  'sc  is  prepared  by  the  oil  leather-dressers,  bv 
•oiling  sheep  skins  or  doe  skins  in  cod  oil. 
This  is  put  on  both  sides  of  tbe  leather,  but  in 
greater  and  thicker  quantity  on  the  flesh  than 
on  the  Traill  or  hair  side. 

Thus  we  have  pursued  the  currying  of  lea- 
ther in  its  wet  state,  and  through  its  first  stage, 
commonly  called  getting  out. 

When  it  is  thoroughly  dry,  an  instrument, 
u  ith  teeth  on  tbe  under  side,  "called  a  graining- 
bo  ird,  is  first  applied  to  the  flesh-side,  which 
is  called  graining ;  then  to  the  grain-side,  called 
bruising.  The  whole  of  this  operation  is  in- 
tended to  soften  the  leather  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied. Whitening,  or  pairing,  succeeds,  which 
is  performed  with  a  fine  edge  to  the  knife  al- 
ready described,  and  used  In  taking  off  the 
giease  from  the  flesh.  It  is  then  boarded  up, 
or  grained  again,  hy  applying  the  graining- 
board  first  to  the  grain  and*  then  to  the  flesh. 

It  is  now  fit  for  waxing,  which  is  performed 
first  by  colouring.  This  is  performed  by  rub- 
bing with  a  brush,  dipped  in  a  composition  of 
oil  and  lamp  black,  on  tbe  flesh  till  it  be  tho- 
roughly black  :  it  is  then  sized,  called  black 
sizing,  with  a  brush  or  spunge,  dried,  tallowed 
with  a  woollen  cloth,  and  slicked  upon  the 
flesh  with  a  small  smooth  piece  ot  glass; 
sized  again  with  a  sponge;  and  when  dry,  this 
sort  ot" leather,  called  waxed,  or  black  on  the 
flesh,  is  curried. 
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Currying  leather  on  the  hair  or  grain  side, 
called  Mark  on  the  grain,  is  the  samp  in  the 
first  operation  with  that  dressed  on  the  flesh, 
till  it  is  scowered.  Then  the  first  black  is  ap- 
plied to  it  while  net ;  which  hluck  is  a  solution 
of  the  sulphate  of  iron,  called  copperas,  in  fair 
water,  or  in  the  water  in  which  the  skins  as 
they  come  from  the  tanner  have  heen  soaked  : 
this  is  first  put  upon  the  grain  after  it  has  heen 
ruhbed  with  a  stone:  then  ruhhed  over  with  a 
brush  dipped  in  stale  urine;  slicked  out  with 
an  iron  slicker,  in  order  to  make  the  grain 
come  out  as  fine  as  possible,  and  then  stufled  in 
the  manner  already  described  among  the  first 
operations  of  carrying;  and  when  dry  it  is 
seasoned,  i.  e.  rubhed  over  with  a  brush  dipped 
in  copperas-water  on  the  grain  till  it  is  per- 
fectly black ;  then  slicked  with  a  stone  of  a 
good  grit,  to  take  out  the  wrinkles  as  much  as 
possible  :  after  this  the  grain  is  raised  with  a 
tine  graining  board,  by  turning  the  skin  or 
piece  of  leather  in  various  directions;  and 
when  a  little  dried,  it  is  bruised,  in  order  to 
soften  it.  When  it  is  thoroughly  dry  it  is 
whitened,  bruised  again,  and  grained  in  two  or 
three  different  ways,  and  when  oiled  upon 
the  grain  with  a  mixture  of  oil  and  tallow  it  is 
finished. 

Bull  and  cow  hides  are  sometimes  curried 
for  the  use  of  saddlers  and  collar-makers ;  but 
the  principal  operations  are  much  the  same  as 
those  we  have  already  described.  It  should, 
however,  be  observed,  that  only  a  small  portion 
of  flesh  is  taken  off  from  hides  designed  for 
these  purposes.  Hides  for  the  roofs  ofcoaches, 
Ace.  are  shaved  nearly  as  thin  as  shoe  hides, 
and  blacked  on  the  grain  side. 

The  oil  used  in  the  first  operation  of  stuf- 
fing, or  dubbing,  is  called  spent  oil,  and  con- 
tains a  portion  of  alkali.  It  has  latterly  been 
made  up  expressly  for  the  curriers.  A  fact 
worthy  of  remark*  is,  that  it  is  imbibed  more 
uniformly  and  effectually  by  wet  than  by  dry 
leather ;  and  this  no  doubt  arises  from  the  gra- 
dual evaporation  of  the  water,  which  gives 
place  to  the  introduction  of  the  oil  by  capillary 
attraction,  whereas  the  air,  if  interspersed  in 
the  pores,  would  resist  it.  For  M.  St.  Real's 
Observations  on  Currying,  sec  Repertory  of 
Arts,  vol.  ii.  p.  317. 

To  CURSE,  v.  a.  (cuprian,  Saxon.)  I.  To 
wish  evil ;  to  execrate  (Knolles).  2.  To  mis- 
chief; to  afflict  (Pope). 

To  Curse,  p.  n.  To  imprecate  (Judges). 

Curse,  s.  (from  the  verb.)  I.  Malediction  ; 
wish  of  evil  to  another  (Dryden).  2.  Af- 
fliction; torment;  vexation  (Addison). 

CU'RSED.  particip.  a.  1.  Deserving  a 
curse;  hateful;  detestable;  abominable; 
wicked  (Skakspeare).  2.  Unholy  ;  unsancti- 
fied  (.ViV/.).  3.  Vexations;  troublesome (Pri.). 

CU'RSKDLY.  ad.  Miserably  ;  shamefully 
(Pope). 

CC  RSEDNESS.  s.  (from  cursed.)  The  state 
of  being  ander  a  curse. 

CU'RSHIP.  s.  (from  cur.)  Dogship ;  mean- 
ness ;  scoundrelship  (Hudioras). 

CURS1TOR,  a  clerk  belonging  to  the  court 


of  chancery,  whose  business  it  is  to  make  out 
original  writs.  In  the  statute  Id  Edward  III. 
they  are  called  clerks  of  course,  and  are  twenty- 
four  in  number,  making  a  corporation  of  them- 
selves. To  each  of  them  is  allowed  a  division 
of  certain  counties,  into  which  they  issue  out 
the  original  writs  required  by  the  subject. 

Cursitor-baron,  an  officer  in  the  court 
of  exchequer,  who  administers  the  oaths  of  all 
high-sheriffs,  bailiff's,  auditors,  receivers,  col- 
lectors, comptrollers,  surveyors,  and  searchers 
of  all  the  customs  in  England. 

CURSOR,  a  smaM  piece  of  brass,  &c.  that 
slides ;  as,  the  piece  in  an  equinoctial  ring  dial 
that  slides  to  the  day  of  the  month ;  or  the 
little  ruler  or  label  of  brass  sliding  in  a  groove 
along  the  middle  of  another  label,  representing 
the  horizon  in  the  analemma ;  or  the  point 
that  slides  along  the  beam  compass,  Sec. 
,CU'RSORARY.  a.  (from  cursus,  Latin.) 
Cursory;  hasty;  careless  (Shakspeare). 

CU'RSORILY.  ad.  (from  cursory.)  Hasti- 
ly :  without  care  (Aiterbury). 

C  i '[  RSOR I N  ESS.  s.  (from  cursory.)  Slight 
attention. 

CU'KSORY.  a.  (from  c*r*onw,  Latin.) 
Hasty;  quick  ;  inattentive;  careless  (Addison). 

CURST,  a.  Froward  ;  peevish  ;  malignant; 
mischievous:  malicious;  snarling  (Crathaw). 

CU'RSTNESS.  s.  <Trom  curst.)  Peevish- 
ness; frowardness;  malignity  (Dryden). 

CURT.  a.  (from  curtus,  Latin.)  Short. 

To  CU'RTAIL.  v.  a.  (curto,  Latin.)  To  cut 
off ;  to  cut  short ;  to  shorten  (Hudibras). 

Cu'rtail  uoo.  s.  A  dog  whose  tail  is  cut 
off  (Shakspeare). 

Curtail,  or  Cur-tail,  in  the  manage, 
a  name  give  to  the  tail  of  a  horse  after  he  has 
undergone  the  operation  of  docking.  See 
Docking. 

CU'RTAIN.  *.  (cortina,  Latin.)  I.  A 
cloth  contracted  or  expanded  at  pleasure  (.  /  -  - 
buthnot).  2.  To  draw  the  Curtain.  To 
close  it,  so  as  to  conceal  the  object ;  or  to  open, 
so  as  to  discern  the  object  (Pope.  Shukspeare). 
3.  (In  fortification.)  The  part  of  the  wall  or 
rampart  that  lies  between  two  bastions.  See 
Curtin. 

Cu'rtaim-lecture.  *.  (from  curtain  and 
lecture.)  A  reproof  given  by  a  wife  to  her 
husband  in  bed  (Addison). 

To  CVrtain.  p.  n.  (from  the  noun.)  To 
enclose  or  accommodate  with  curtains  (Pope). 

CURTATE  DISTANCE,  in  astronomy, 
the  distance  from  the  sun  to  that  point  where 
a  perpendicular  let  fall  from  a  planet  or  comet 
meets  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 

CURTATION,  in  astronomy,  the  differ- 
ence between  a  body's  distance  from  the  sun, 
and  its  curtate  distance. 

CURTELASSB.   See  Cutlass. 

CURTEYN,  Curtaxa,  in  the  British 
customs,  king  Edward  the  Confessor's  sword, 
borne  before  the  prince  at  coronations.  Its 
point  is  said  to  be  broken  off,  as  an  emblem  of 
mercy. 

CLRTIM^  Curtain,  or  Courtin,  in 
fortification,  is  that  part  of  the  rampart  of  • 
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place  which  is  hetwixt  the  Hanks  of  two  bas- 
tions bordered  with  u  parapet  five  feet  high, 
behind  \v I ■  i « 1 1  tin*  soldiers  M.nui  t«»  tin-  upon 
the  covered  way  uti<i  into  llie  mo.it.  As  it  is 
tiie  best  defended  of  any  part  of  tlie  rampart, 
besiegers  never  carry  on  their  attacks  against 
the  curtain,  hut  against  t Le  fares  of  tin-  bas- 
tions, because  of  their  being  defended  only  by 
one  Hank. 

Cl'KTISI  A.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
rlass  tetiandria,  order  moiiogynia.  Calyx  four* 
parted  ;  petals  four  ;  drupe  superior,  roundish, 
Miexuleiit,  with  a  four,  or  five-celled  nut.  One 
species  only:  a  large  tree  of  the  Cape,  with 
terminal  panicle. 

CCRTICS  (Quintus),  a  Latin  historian, 
who  wrote  the  life  of  Alexander  the  Great  in 
ten  books,  of  which  the  two  first  are  not  in- 
deed extant,  hut  are  so  well  supplied  by  IVein- 
shemtns,  that  the  lu*s  is  scarcely  regretted. 
Where  this  writer  was  horn,  or  even  alien  he 
lived,  are  points  no  one  pretends  to  know.  By 
his  style  he  is  supposed  to  have  lived  ill  or  near 
the  Augustan  age  ;  while  some  are  not  want- 
ing, who  imagine  the  work  to  have  been  com- 
posed in  Italy  about  iiOO  yens  ago,  and  the 
name  of  Qtti'ntiis  ('ur:ms  to  be  fictitiously 
added  to  it.  Cardinal  du  Perron  was  so  great 
an  admirer  of  this  work,  as  to  declare  one  page 
of  it  to  be  worth  thirty  of  Tacitnn;  yet  M.  le 
(  lere,  at  the  end  of  liis  Art  of  Criticism,  has 
charged  the  writer  with  great  ignorance,  and 
many  contradictions,  lie  has  nevertheless 
many  qualities  as  a  writer,  which  will  always 
make  him  admired  and  applauded.  The  El- 
/evir  edition  of  Curtius's  History,  as  well  as  the 
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of  li"»7>  and  1 7—  i -  ;«'id  the  Va- 


riorum of  170»,  are  highly  regarded  by  tnt'es. 
CC'KTSY.    See  Col  a  rtsy. 
(  L  'KVATKH.  «.  (curvatHM,  Lat.)  Bent. 

CUHVA'TIOX.  *.  (r,t,  ru,  Lat.)  I  head  of 
bending  or  crooking. 

(  I'liVAKm  l  ul  l  YGIS,  in  anatomy,  a 
name  given  by  Albinos  t<»  a  muscle  of  the  n.c- 
wx  discovered  by  himself,  and  lint  described 
by  any  other  author.  It  is  an  oblong,  thin, 
and  small  muscle,  and  for  the  most  uail  tendi- 
nous, It  arises  with  a  double  head,  one  from 
the  inner,  and  tiie  other  from  the  lower  and 
lateral  part  of  the  os  sariuin  ;  and  descending, 
terminates  in  three  extremities.  He  calls  it 
the  curvator  cocry iris,  from  it>  office,  which  is 
the  bending  the  coccyx;  and  says,  that  be 
found  it  in  different  states,  in  three  subjects: 
one  very  perfect  and  entire  :  in  a  second  more 
imperfect  ami  degenerating;  and  in  the  third, 
resembling  a  ligament  ratiier  than  a  muscle. 

CURVATURE  OF  A  LI\E,  is  its  Lend- 
ing or  flexure ;  by  which  it  becomes  a  curve,  oT 
any  peculiar  form  and  properties.  Thus,  the  na- 
ture of  lb*  curvature  of  a  circle  U  siuh,  as  that 
every  poiut  in  the  periphery  is  equally  distant 
from  a  point  within,  railed  the  centre ;  and  so 
the  curvature  of  the  same  circle  is  every  where 
the  same;  but  the  curvature  in  all  other  curves 
is  continually  varying. —The  curvature  of  a  circle 
is  so  much  the  more,  as  its  radius  is  less,  being 
always  reciprocally  as  the  radius ;    and  the  cur- 


vature  of  other  carves  is  measured  by  lie  re- 
ciprocal of  the  radius  of  a  circle  having  the  MOW 
degree  of  curvature  as  any  curve  has,  at  sume  certain 
point 

Every  curve  is  bent  from  its  tangent  by  its 
curvature,  the  measure  of  which  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  angle  of  contact  formed  by  the  curve 
and  tangent.  Now  the  same  tangent  is  common 
to  an  inliuitc  number  of  circles,  or  other  cunts, 
all  touching  it  and  each  other  in  the  same  po  tit 
of  contact.  So  that  any  curve  may  be  touched 
by  an  infinite  number  of  different  circles  at  the 
same  point:  and  some  of  these  circles  fall  «h  .liy 
within  it,  being  more  curved,  or  having  a  grea-er 
curvature  than  that  curve ;  while  otfiers  tad 
without  it  near  the  point  of  contact,  or  be  twee  a 
the  curve  and  tangent  at  that  point,  and  so.  being 
less  deflected  from  the  tangent  than  the  cur\e 
is,  they  have  a  less  degree  of  curvature  there. 
Consequently  there  is  one,  of  this  infinite  number 
of  circles,  which  neither  falls  below  it  nor  above 
it,  hut,  being  equally  deflected  from  the  tangent, 
coincides  with  it  most  intimately  of  all  the  circles  ; 
and  the  radius  of  this  circle  is  called  the  radius  of 
curvature  of  the  curve;  also  the  circle  itself  is 
called  the  circle  of  curvature,  or  the  osculatory 
circle  of  that  curve,  because  it  touches  it  so  close'y 
that  no  other  circle  can  be  drawn  between  it  and  the 
curve. 

To  dtt.  nniiir  the  Radius  and  Circle  of  Cunatnrc 
htj  the  Method  of  Fluxion*. 
Let  AE  be  any  curve  (H.  50.  fig.  3.),  concave 
towards  its  axis  AD;  draw  an  ordinate  DE  to  the 
point  E  where  the  curve  is  required  to  be  found  ; 
and  suppose  EC  perpendicular  to  the  curve,  anJ 
equal  to  the  radius  of  the  circle  BI>  of  curvature 
sought;  lastly,  draw  Ed  parallel  to  AD,  and  de 
parallel  and  indefinitely  near  to  DE ;  thereby 
making  Eti  the  fluxion  or  increment  of  the  absciss 
AD,  also  </'•  the  fluxion  of  the  ordinate  DE,  and 
E  •  that  of  the  curve  AE.  Now  put  I»AD, 
»/  =  DE,  -  =  AE.  and  r=CE  the  radius  of  cur- 
vature ;  then  is  Ed=x,  dt  =  y,  and  Ee= 
Now,  by  sim.  tri.  the  3  lines     -    Ed    ,    de  ,  Ee  , 

or 

are  respectively  as  the  three 
therefore  - 
..iid  the  flux,  of  thisequa.  is 

GC  .  V  +GC  .  i  =  GE .  y+GE  y, 

or  because  GC  =  -BG,  it  is 

GC.  ;-BG.i  =  GE.  ;  +GE  y. 
But.  since  the  two  curves  AE  and  BE  have  the 
same  curvature  at  the  point  E,  their  abscisses  and 
ordinates  have  the  same  fluxions  at  that  point, 
that  is  Ed  or  i  is  the  fluxion  both  of  AD  nnd  BG, 
and  dc  or  v  is  the  fluxion  both  of  DE  and  GE.  In 
the  above  equation  therefore  substitute  >  for  BG, 
nnd  y  for  GE,  and  it 

becomes      -      GC .  j*  -  ±i  =GE .  *  +  yy, 
or  .       GC.  7-GE.  v=i8«-y«ort«. 

Now  mult,  the  three  terms  of  this  equation  re- 
■pectivily  by  these  three  quantities, 

cirC*  ge'  Ue'  whlch  arc  eq,,a1,  and  li  beCom" 

r»       i*  *■ 

i/  r  —  i»=  — »  or  — ;  and  hence  r»  - — — . , 

CE        r  — *y 

which  is  the  general  value  of  the  radius  of  curvature 
for  all  curves  whatever,  in  terms  of  the  fluxions  of  tie 
absciss  and  ordinate. 

Farther,  as  in  any  case  either  x  or  y  may  be  sup. 
pond  to  flow  equally,  that  is,  either  i  or  y  toi- 
staut  quantities,  or  /  or  y  -  to  nothing,  by  th;» 


x  |  v  ,  :  , 
GE  ,  GC  .  CE; 
GC  .  i— GE  y  ; 
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supposition  either  of  the  terms  in  the  denominator 
of  the  value  of  r  may  be  made  to  vanish.    So  that 

when  f  U  constant,  the  value  of  r  is  — — ,  but  r 

:» 

is  »  r—  when  1/  is  constant. 

V  j- 

For  example,  suppose  it  were  required  to  find  the 
radius  or  circle  of  curvature  to  any  point  of  a  para- 
boln.  it*  vertex  being  A,  and  axis  AD.  -  Now  theequa- 
tion  of  the  curve  is  u.r=i/8,  hence  nr=s2//y,  and 
a",  =2y",  supposing  s)  constant,  also  «9a5,=4y»>v* ; 
hence  r  or 

£•       x*  +  v«^.    «»  +  4//a  *      «  ♦  4.r  * 

ff  X         fit  2o«  V*/a 

the  general  value  of  the  radius  uf  curvature  for 
any  point  E.  the  ordinate  to  which  cuts  off  the  ab- 
sciss AD*».r. 

Hence,  when  .r  or  the  absciss  is  nothing,  the  last 

expression  becomes  barely  —  -r-  -  $  a  =  » ,  for  the 

radius  of  curvature  at  the  vertex  of  a  parabola  j  that 
is,  the  diameter  of  the  circle  of  curvature  at  the  ver- 
tex of  a  parabola,  is  equal  to  a,  the  parameter  of 
the  axis. 

For  other  valuable  particulars  relating  to  cur- 
vature, the  radii  of  curvature.  &c  see  Mat-lau- 
rin's  Algebra,  Maclsurin's  Fluxions,  Simpson's 
Fluxions,  Stone's  Fluxions,  Euler's  Analysis  Infi- 
nitorum,  &e.  See  also  the  article  Central 
rones*  in  this  work,  for  simple  methods  of  de- 
termining the  radii  of  curvature  to  the  conic 
sections. 

Curvature  (Double),  is  a  term  used  to  denote 
the  curvature  of  a  line,  all  the  parts  of  which  arc  not 
situated  in  the  same  plane. 

A  curve  which  can  only  be  traced  upon  a  curre 
surface,  and  ont  upon  a  plane  surface,  is  called  a 
curve  of  double  curvature.  These  kinds  of  curves 
may  be  considered  ns  generated  by  the  tract  of  a 
point  which  is  moved  upon  a  curve  surface,  the 
direction  of  its  motion  being  continually  deflected 
either  towards  the  right  or  towards  the  left  hand; 
thus  it  happens  that  the  line  so  described  is  curved 
in  two  senses ;  for,  in  effect,  it  partakes  of  the 
curvature  of  the  'curve  surfaces,  and  of  the  con- 
tinual and  successive  deflections  of  the  describing 
point 

Two  curve  surfaces  which  mutually  penetrate 
each  oth- r,  form  also,  in  general,  by  their  inter- 
section, a  curve  of  double  curvature.  Such,  for 
example,  is  the  curve  whkh  is  formed  by  the 
mutual  pcretraiion  of  a  right  cylinder  and  a 
sphere,  supposing  that  the  axis  of  the  cylinder 
does  not  pass  through  the  centre  of  the  sphere. 
We  have  said,  in  general,  for  it  may  happen,  on 
account  of  particular  circumstances,  that  the  in- 
tersections of  two  curve  surfaces  is  a  plane  curve. 
Thus,  in  the  preceding  example,  if  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder  pasted  through  the  centre  of  the  sphere, 
the  curve  of  intersection  would  be  the  common 
circle.  Ingenious  disquisitions  on  curves  of  double 
curvature  have  been  given  by  Euler,  Cramer,  Bossut, 
and  Lacroix. 

CURVE,  in  geometry,  a  line  whose  several 
parts  proceed  in  different  directions,  and  are  suc- 
cessively posited  towards  different  points  in  space, 
which  also  may  be  cut  by  one  right  line  in  two  or 
more  points. 

If  all  the  points  in  the  curve  may  be  included 
in  one  plane,  the  curve  is  called  a  plane  curve; 


but  if  t hey  cannot  all  be  comprised  in  one  plane,  then 
is  the  curve  one  of  double  curvature. 

Since  the  word  direction  implies  straight  line*, 
and  in  strictness  no  part  of  a  curve  is  a  right 
line,  some  geometers  prefer  defining  curves  other- 
wise :  thus,  in  a  straight  line  to  be  called  the  line 
of  the  abscissas,  from  a  certain  point  let  a  line 
arbitrarily  taken  be  called  the  abscissa,  and  de- 
noted (commonly)  by  x :  at  the  several  points 
corresponding  to  the  different  values  of  x,  let 
straight  lines  be  continually  drawn,  making  • 
certain  angle  with  the  line  of  the  abscissas  I  these 
straight  lines  being  regulated  in  length  according 
to  a  certain  law  or  equation,  are  called  ordinate*  ; 
and  the  line  or  figure  in  which  their  extremities 
are  continually  found  is,  in  general,  a  curve  line. 
This  definition,  however,  is  not  free  from  objec- 
tion ;  for  a  right  line  may  be  denoted  by  in 
equation  bctwten  its  abscissas'  and  ordinate*,  such  a* 
ycBa.r-f  b. 

The  doctrine  of  curves,  and  of  the  planes  and 
solids  generated  from  them,  constitute  what  is  called 
the  higher  geometry. 

Curve  limes  are  distinguished  into  algebraical 
or  geometrical,  and  transcendental  or  mechanical. 

Curves  (Algebraicsl  or  geometrical),  are  those 
in  which  the  relation  of  the  abscisses  to  the  ordi- 
nate can  be  expressed  by  a  common  algebraical  ex- 
pression. 

And  Transcendental  or  Mechanical  Corves,  are 
such  as  cannot  be  so  defined  or  expressed  by  an 
algebraical  equation;  or  when  they  are  expressed 
by  an  equation,  one  of  whose  terms  is  a  varia- 
ble quantity,  or  a  curve  line.  See  Transcen- 
dental. Thus,  y=lo<j.  x,  ymm  V  sin.  x,  j/— A  co*. 
r,  ;/=Ar,  6tc. 

The  doctrine  of  curve  lines  in  general,  as  de» 
noted  by  algebraical  equations,  was  first  intro- 
duced by  Des  Cartes,  who  called  algebraical  curves 
geometrical  ones ;  admitting  none  else  into  the  con- 
struction of  problems.  But  Newton,  and  after  him, 
Leibnitz  and  YVoltius,  are  of  another  opinion ;  they 
think  that  in  the  construction  of  a  problem  one  curve 
is  not  to  be  preferred  to  another,  for  its  being  defined 
by  a  more  simple  equation,  but  for  its  being  more 
easily  described 

The  point  of  view  which  first  presents  itself, 
and  which  appears  the  most  favourable  for  the 
division  or  curve  lines  itito  different  classes,  is  to 
consider  the  representative  algebraic  functions, 
under  the  relation  of  their  multiformity.  Hence 
it  would  follow,  that  those  curves  which  spring 
from  uniform  functions  would  be  referred  to  the 
first  kind ;  those  which  arise  from  biform  func- 
tions, would  be  of  the  second  kind ;  those  result- 
ing from  triform  functions,  of  the  third  kind,  and 
so  on. 

But  though  this  division  sppears  natural,  yet 
on  a  closer  examination  it  will  not  be  found  con- 
formable to  the  nature  and  character  of  curve 
lines.  For  the  multiformity  of  functions  depends 
principally  on  the  position  of  the  axis,  which  is 
arbitrary;  so  that  if  for  one  axis  the  ordinate  is 
a  uniform  function  of  the  abscissa,  it  may,  mere- 
ly by  changing  the  axis,  become  a  multiform 
function ;  whence  it  would  follow  that  the  same 
curve  might  be  found  to  appertain  to  different 
species,  which  would  not  fulfil  the  object  of  the 
classification.  Thus,  for  example,  the  curve  de- 
noted by  the  equation  a*y  =  aa.r" — x4,  would  be- 
long to  the  first  kind,  because  the  ordinate  y  it  i 
uniform  function  of  r  ;  but,  by  changing  the  co- 
ordinates, or  by  assuming  an  axis  perpendicular 
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to  the  former,  the  same  curve  will  be  represented 
by  the  equation  y* — 1  a-J-a3  r=-0,  and  will  con- 
sequently belong  to  the  fourth  kind.  We  cannot 
therefore  admit  the  multiformity  of  functions  to  fur- 
nish a  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  different  classes 
of  curves. 

Nor  is  the  simplicity  of  the  equations  which 
express  the  nature  of  curves,  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  terms,  able  to  furnish  a  sufficient 
distinction.  Thus,  if  we  refer  to  the  first  kind, 
those  whose  equation  is  composed  of  two  terms, 
as  »/'"  —  or";  to  the  second,  those  whose  equation 
consists  of  three  trrms,  as  9»/"-f-/-,»/\«  /-|-y  i '<-=<•, 
and  so  on :  then  it  is  clear  that  the  same  line 
might  still  appertain  to  several  kinds.  For  the 
curve  which  is  represented  by  the  equation 
.♦/*  —  or  —  0,  must  bo  referred  at  the  same  lime 
both  to  the  first  and  to  the  fourth  kind;  because  by 
merely  changing  the  axis,  the  equation  to  the  curve 
would  become 

lb'  uJ— '24  tu-\-D  i*-l>»  ,vi-\-\Oat  =  0. 

We  may  avoid  these  inconveniences  bv  classing 
curves  according  to  the  orders  of  the  equations 
which  express  the  relation  between  the  co-ordi- 
nates. For,  the  equation  for  the  same  curve, 
remaining  always  of  the  same  order  so  long  as 
each  of  the  assumed  systems  of  co-ordinates  is 
Supposed  to  retain  constantly  the  same  inclina- 
tion of  ordinate  to  abscissa,   while  referred  to 

different  points  of  the  curve,  however  the  axis 
and  the  origin  of  the  abscissas,  or  even  the  in- 
clination of  the  co-ordinates  in  different  systems 
may  vary;  the  same  curve  will  never  be  ranked 
under  different  orders,  according  to  thU  method. 
If,  therefore,  wc  take  lor  a  distinctive  character  the 

number  of  dimensions  which  the  co-ordinates  whether 
K(  t angular  or  oblique  form  in  the  equation,  we  shall 

not  distnib  the  onl.  r  of  the  classes,  by  changing  the 

axis  and  the  origin  of  the  abscissas,  or  by  varying 
the  inclination  of  the  co-ordinates. 

As  algebraists  call  orders  of  different  kinds  of 
equations,  those  which  constitute  the  greater  or 
less  number  of  dimensions,  we  distinguish  by  the 
same  name  the  different  kinds  of  resulting  lines. 
Consequently  the  general  equation  of  the  first  order 
being 

0=4-j&r+y?< 
we  may  refer  to  the  first  order  all  the  lines,  which 
bv  taking  r  and  y  for  the  co-ordinates  whether 
rectangular  or  oblique,  give  rise  to  this  equation. 
Hut  it  is  known  that  this  equation  Comprises  ti  e 
right  line  alone,  which  is  the  most  simple  of  all 
lines;  and  since  for  this  reason  the  name  of  curve 
does  not  properly  apply  to  the  first  order,  we  do 
not  usually  distinguish  the  different  orders  by  the 
name  of  curve  lues,  but  simply  by  the  gi  iieiie 
term  of  lines :  hence  the  first  order  of  hues 
does  not  comprehend  any  curves,  but  solely  the 
tight  line. 

As  for  the  rest,  it  is  indifferent  whether  the  co- 
ordinates are  perpendicular  or  not  ;  for  if  the 
ordinates  make  with  the  axis  an  angle  £  whose 
sine  is  (*  and  cosine  r,  we  can  refer  the  equation 
to  that  of  the  rectangular  co-ordinates,  by  mat. 
M  ,  >"  ...      .,,  . 

in<r  if—- — -,  ana  ,i  =  —  +  / ;  which  will  give  tor 
an  equation  between    the  perpendiculars  /  and  it, 

0  =  »  +  £t+  (  ^J  )u. 

\  f*       r*  * 
Thus  it  follows  evidently,  that  the  signification 
of  the  equation  is  not  limited  by  supposing    ti  e 
erdinates  to  be  rightly  applied :  and  it  wiil  be  the 


same  with  equations  of  superior  orders,  which  wilt 
not  Ik?  less  general  though  the  co-ordinates  are 
perpendicular.  Hence,  since  the  determination  of 
the  inclination  of  the  ordinate*  applied  to  the  axis, 
takes  nothing  from  the  generality  of  a  general  equa- 
tion ol  any  order  whatever,  we  put  no  restriction 
upon  its  signification  by  supposing  the  co-ordinate* 
rectangular;  and  the  equation  will  be  of  the  uine 
order  whether  the  co-ordinates  be  rectangular  or 
oblique. 

All  the  lines  of  the  second  order  will  be  comprised 
in  the  gem  ral  equation 

()=•»+  jg  t  +  yy  +  e  r  3  +  IXy  +  Jjp*  ; 
that  is  to  say,  we  may  ciass  among  lines  of  the 
second  order  all  the  curve  lines  which  this  equa- 
tiun  expresses,  r  and  y  denoting  the  rectangular 
co-ordinates.  These  curve  lines  are,  tiierrlore, 
the  most  simple  of  all,  since  there  nre  no  curves 
in  the  first  order  of  lines;  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  some  writers  call  them  curves  of  the  first 
order.  lint  the  curves  incliuli  .1  in  this  equation 
are  better  known  under  the  n  unc  of  COMIC  stctions* 
because  they  all  result  from  sections  of  the  cone. 
The  d. Herein  kinds  of  these  lines  are  the  circle,  the 
ellipse,  the  parabola,  and  the  hyperbola;  the  pro. 
perties  of  all  which  may  be  deduced  with  facility 
from  the  preceding  general  equation.    Sje  Conic 

StCTIoNS. 

We  class  under  lines  of  the  third  order  all  the 
curves  which  may  be  expressed  by  tbe  general 
equation 

0=-a  +■  jir  +  yy         +  1 £v*  +  nx"  +  sVr»aj  +  uy* 

+  -'.V9- 

And  in  like  manner  we  regard  as  lines  of  the 
fourth,  those  curves  which  arc  furnMicd  by  the  gene- 
ral equation 

0= »  +  fix  +  yy  +  txa  +  ay  +  £V  +  «x*  4  6tl  2y  +  try  a 

+  pny*  xi  *  +  fx\ 9y  +  i 1  *y*  +•  £  j y*  +  cy*  ; 
taking  always  x  and  y  for  rectangular  co-ordi- 
nates. In  the  equation  of  the  third  order  there 
arc  10  constant  quantities,  and  in  that  of  the 
fourth  order  15.  which  may  lie  determined  at  plea- 
sure; whence  it  results  that  the  kinds  of  lines  of  the 
third  order,  and,  much  more,  those  of  the  fourth 
order,  are  considerably  more  numerous  than  those  of 
the  second. 

it  will  now  be  easy  to  conceive,  from  what  baa 
gone  before,  what  are  the  curve  lines  that  appertain 
to  the  tilth,  sixth,  seventh,  o.  any  higher  order  ;  but 
as  it  is  Ueces!  ary  to  add  to  the  general  equation  of 
the  fourth  order,  the  terms 

'  '  '  T*y*,  xy*.  ys, 
witti  their  respective  constant  coefficients,  to  I. are 
the  general  equation  comprizing  all  the  lims  of 
the  lifth  <>rd  r.  this  latter  will  be  comp:>s:d  ot  2\ 
terms:  and  the  general  equation  comprehending 
all  the  lines  of  the  sixth  order,  will  have  28  tern  s; 
and  so  on  conformably  to  the  law  of  tie  trian- 
gular numbers.      Thus   the  general   equation  for 

,.         e  ,  „         s    {*»♦  l>     +  U) 

lines  ol   the  order  «,  will  contain  

I  J 

terms,  anil  a-i  many  constant  letters,  which  may  be 
determined  at  pleasure. 

Since  the  order  of  the  proposed  equation  b*»- 
tween  the  co-ordinates,  makes  known  that  of  the 
curve  line;  whenever  we  have  given  an  a'gebraic 
equation  between  the  co-ordinates  x  and  y.  or 
/  and  m,  wc  know  at  once  to  what  order  it  is  ne- 
c<  ssary  to  refer  the  curve  represented  by  that 
equation.  If  the  equation  be  irrational  it  mutt 
be  freed  from  radicals,  and  if  there  be  fractions 
they  must  be  made  to  disappear;  this  done,  the 
greatest    number   of   dimensions  formed  by  the 
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variable  quantities  x  and  y,  will  indicate  the 
order  to  which  the  line  belongs.  Thus,  the 
curve  which  is  denoted  by  this  equation  ;/»— ax=0, 
will  be  of  the  second  order,  or  of  the  first  order  of 
curves;  while  the  curve  represented  by  the  equa- 
tion y*  +  x*/aa-x»,  will  be  of  the  third  order 
(that  is,  the  fourth  order  of  lines),  because  the 
equation  is  of  the  founh  order  when  freed  from 
radicals;  and  the  line  which  is  indicated  by  tbe 
a*  — axa 

equation  y-  — — —,  will  be  of  the  third  order 
a*  +  xa 

or  of  the  second  order  of  curves,  because  the  equa- 
tion when  the  fraction  is  made  to  disappear  becomes 
o*y +  .!  »//  =  a»—ax»,  where  the  term  x*y  contains 
three  dimensions. 

It  is  possible  thst  one  and  the  same  equation 
moy  give  different  curves,  according  as  the  appli- 
eates  or  ordinates  fall  upon  the  axis  perpendi- 
cularly or  under  a  given  obliquity.  For  instance, 
this  equation,  y't  =  ux—x*,  gives  a  circle,  when  the 
co-ordinates  are  supposed  perpendicular ;  but  when 
the  co-ordinates  are  oblique,  the  curve  represented 
by  the  same  equation  will  be  an  ellipse.  Yet 
all  these  different  curves  appertain  to  the  same 
order,  because  the  transformation  of  rectangular 
into  obtfque  co-ordinates,  and  the  contrary,  does 
not  afR>ct  the  order  of  the  curve  or  of  its  equa- 
tion. Hence,  though  the  magnitude  of  the  angles 
which  the  ordinates  form  with  the  axis,  neither 
augment  nor  diminish  the  generality  of  the  equa- 
tion, which  expresses  the  lines  of  etch  order; 
yet,  a  particular  equation  being  given,  the  curve 
which  it  expresses  can  only  be  determined  when 
the  angle  between  the  co-ordinates  is  determined 
likewise. 

That  a  curve  line  may  relate  properly  to  tbe 
order  indicated  by  the  equation,  it  is  requisite  that 
this  equation  be  not  decomposable  into  rational 
factors;  for  if  it  could  be  composed  of  two  or  of 
more  such  factors,  it  would  then  comprehend  as  many 
equations,  each  of  which  would  generate  a  particular 
line,  and  tbe  re-union  of  these  lines  would  be  all 
that  the  equation  proposed  cculd  represent.  Those 
equations,  then,  which  may  be  decomposed  into 
such  factors  do  not  comprise  one  continued  curve, 
but  several  at  once,  each  of  which  may  be  expressed 
by  a  particular  equation ;  and  such  combinations  of 
separate  curves  arc  denoted  by  the  term  complex 
curves. 

Thus,  the  equation  y9  =  ay  +  xy —  ax,  which 
seems  to  appertain  to  a  line  of  the  second  order, 
if  it  be  reduced  to  zero  by  making  ya — ay—xy  + 
a.r  =  0,  will  be  composed  of  tbe  factors  (y — x) 
(y — u)=»0;  it  therefore  comprises  the  two  equa- 
tions y  —  x=0,  and  y  —  <i  =  o,  both  of  which  be- 
long to  the  right  line:  the  first  forms  with  the 
axis  at  the  origin  of  the  abscissas  an  angle  equal 
to  half  a  right  angle;  and  the  second  is  parallel 
to  the  axis,  and  drawn  at  a  distance  =  a.  These 
two  lines  considered  together  are  comprised  in 
the  proposed  equation  y*  =  ay  +  xy — «x.  In  like 
manner  we  may  regard  as  complex  this  equation, 
y  4 — xy 1 — aaxa  —  ay*  +  ax*y  +  a*xy=>  (I ;  for  its  fac- 
tors being  (y-.r)  (y  —  a)  (y8  — ax)  =  0,  instead  of 
denoting  one  continued  line  of  tbe  fourth  order, 
it  comprises  three  distinct  lines,  viz.  two  right 
lines,  and  one  curve  denoted  by  the  equation 
y«__«  .  0. 

We  may,  therefore,  form  at  pleasure  any  com- 
plex lines  whatever,  which  shall  contain  two  or 
more  right  lines  or  curves.  For,  if  the  nature  of 
each  line  ia  expressed  by  an  equation  referred  to 
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the  same  axis  and  to  the  same  origin  of  the  abscissas, 
and  after  having  reduced  each  equation  to  zero,  we 
multiply  them  one  by  another,  there  will  result  a 
complex  equation  which  at  once  comprises  all  tbe 
lines  assumed.  For  example,  if  from  the  centre  C 
(fig.  4.  PL.  50.),  with  a  radius  C A  </,  a  circle  be 
described,  and  farther  if  a  right  line  LN  be  drawn 
through  the  centre  C ;  then  we  may,  for  any  assumed 
axis,  find  an  equation  which  will  at  once  include  the 
circle  and  the  right  line,  as  though  these  two  lines 
formed  only  one. 

Suppose  there  be  taken  for  an  axis  the  dia- 
meter AB  that  forms  with  the  right  line  LN  an 
angle  equal  to  half  a  right  angle:  having  placed 
the  origin  of  the  abscissas  in  A  make  the  abscissa 
AP— x,  and  the  applicate  or  ordinate  PM~y; 
we  shall  have  for  the  right  line,  PM=CP=a — r; 
and  since  the  point  M  of  the  right  line  falls  on 
the  side  of  those  ordinates  which  arc  reckoned 
negative,  we  have  y=  — o  +  x,  or  y — x  +  o=0: 
but  for  the  circle,  we  have  PMa  =  AP.  PB,  and 
BP-2a«— x,  which  gives  yaa»2ax— x8,  or  ya  +  x*— 
lux  =  II.  Multiplying  these  two  equations  toge- 
ther we  obtain  the  complex  equation  of  the  third 
order, 

y"— yax  +  yx8— x"  +  ay*— 2axy  +  3ax8  —  ?aax«0, 
which  represents,  at  once,  the  circle  and  the  right 
line.  Hence,  we  shall  find  that  to  the  abscissa 
AP  =  x,  corresponds  three  ordinates,  namely,  two 
for  the  circle,  and  one  for  tbe  right  line.  Let, 
for  example,  x  =  $n,  the  equation  will  become 
y*  +  *'2;/—!r«'-0;   whence  we  first  find 

y  +  $u-P,  and  by  dividing  by  this  root,  we  obtain 
y"—  ■Ja8=0,  the  two  roots  of  which  being  taken  and 
ranked  with  tbe  former,  give  the  three  following 
values  of  y : 

I.  y — 

II.  y-$a./3. 
HI.  y  =  — $a</3. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  whole  is  represented 
by  one  equation,  as  if  the  circle  together  with  the 
right  line  formed  only  one  continued  curve. 

This  difference  between  simple  and  complex 
curves  being  once  established,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  lines  of  the  second  order  are  either  continued 
curves,  or  complex  lines  formed  of  two  right 
lines ;  for  if  the  general  equation  have  rational 
factors,  they  must  be  of  the  first  Order,  and  con- 
sequently will  denote  right  lines.  Lines  of  tbe 
third  order  will  be  either  simple,  or  complex, 
formed  either  of  a  right  line  and  a  line  of  the 
second  order,  or  of  three  right  lines.  In  like  man- 
ner, lines  of  the  fourth  order  will  be  continued 
and  simple,  or  complex,  comprizing  a  right  line 
and  a  line  of  the  third  order,  or  two  lines  of  the 
second  order,  or  lastly,  four  right  lines.  Complex 
lines  of  the  fifth  and  superior  orders  will  be  suscep- 
tible of  an  analogous  combination,  and  of  a  aimilar 
enumeration.  Hence  it  follows,  that  any  order 
whatever  of  lines  may  comprize,  at  once,  all  the 
lines  of  inferior  order,  that  is  to  say,  that  they 
may  contain  a  complex  line  of  any  inferior  orders 
with  one  or  more  Tight  lines,  or  with  lines  of  the 
second,  third,  Ac.  order;  so  that  if  wc  sum  the 
numbers  of  each  order  appertaining  to  the  simple 
lines,  there  will  result  the  number  indicating  tbe 
order  of  the  complex  line. 

Every  curve  line  may  be  considered  as  the 
track  described  by  a  point  moving  according  to 
any  law  whatever:  and  the  expression  of  that  law 
or  of  the  conditions  to  which  the  motion  of  the 
point  is  subjected,  constitutes  that  which  is  called 
the  equation  of  the  curve.   This  equation  is  gc- 
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nerally  exIiiLited  in  functions  of  some  variable 
abscissa,  ami  its  corresponding  ordinate  either 
rightly  or  obliquely  implied  :  but  an  equation 
may  also  be  established  between  other  variable 
quantities,  changing  with  the  generating  point, 
and  from  any  such  equation  ditferent  properties 
of  the  curve  may  be  deduced  Now  the  prin- 
cipal variable  quantities  corresponding  to  the  de- 
scribing point  of  a  curve,  besides  the  abscissa  and 
ordinate,  are  the  radius  vector,  the  angle  formed 
by  that  radius  and  the  axis  of  the  abscissas,  the 
angle  formed  by  the  tangent  and  the  applicates 
or  ordinate*,  the  sub- tangent,  the  normal,  the 
radius  of  curvature,  &c.  And  since  the  exa- 
mination of  the  mutual  relations  of  some  of  these 
variable  quantities  will  often  be  useful  in  the 
doctrine  of  curves,  we  shall  enter  a  little  into 
detail  on  this  head.  Let,  therefore.  M  (fig.  (>, 
PL  50.)  be  the  generating  point  of  any  curve 
whatever,  in  any  assumed  pari  of  its  progress,  A 
the  origin  of  the  coordinates,  AP  the  abscissa, 
I'M  the  ordinate  rightly  applied,  AM  the  rad'iis 
vector,  and  MAI'  the  angle  formed  bv  that  radius 
vector  and  the  axis;  MT  the  tangent,  TP  the 
sub-tangent,  AQ  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from 
the  origin  of  the  abscissas  upon  the  tangent;  MN 
the  normal,  PN  the  sub-normal,  MU  tlx  radius 
of  curvature.  Taking,  moreover,  at  pleasure, 
a  point  H  upon  thai  axis,  and  forming  the  tri- 
angle MA  B|  also  demitting  upon  the  several 
sides  of  that  triangle  perpendiculars  from  the  op- 
posite angles.  Then,  it  is  obvious  that  as  the  de- 
scribing point  M  changes  its  position,  the  right 
lines  MA,  MB,  MT,  MN,  MP,  AQ.  MR,  \c.  as 
well  as  their  segments  AK,  MK,  UK,  \c  and  the 
angles  MAB(  AMU,  A  KB,  &c.  will  change  their 
values.  Put  it  is  nevcrthekss  possible  when  the 
values  of  some  of  these  quantities  are  known,  to 
find  corresponding  values  of  the  others,  a;.d  thus 
to  make  coiisiderabie  mutations  in  the  represen- 
tative equations  of  curves.  To  this  end,  let  the  va- 
riable abscissa  AP=.r,  the  ordinate  rightly  applied 
I'M=i/i  the  distance  AP  from  the  origin  of  the 
abscissas  to  the  point  P  taken  arbitral  ily=rt, 
and  leaving  to  each  ol  the  other  variable  quan- 
tities their  designation  indicated  by  the  letter*  of 
the  figure,  the  values  of  the  chief  of  litem  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  i,  y,  and  0,  are  exhibited  in 
the  following 

TABLE. 

I.  ValttCi  oftht  tuugcttU  of  Anglrt. 


|.  tan.  A  MPs 
•_>.  tan.  BMP= 


9 

a — ' 


5.  tan.  AMB=  • 

,,i  -  »(<;— r  > 

a  —  r 

4.  tan.  BA  K  =•  1-  . 

u 


5.  tan.  MAK=" 


i/J  — 


r  («. 


10.  Un.  AKP=— ^  

a  —  r 


11.  un.  BKP  = 


12.  tan.  AKP  — 


«.'/ 


j(o-.r)—y» 


13.  tan.  MTP=—  • 

j 

14.  tan.TMA=^!— t 

Xt  +  IJfl 


II.   t'tilurt  of  L'ni'  i. 


15.  AB=<J. 

AP=x. 
17.  MP=y. 
U.  BP=a-.r. 

19.  KP-^l=f> 
y 


20.  KG= 


l/s'l^+v' 


(a—  .r)  I        i  .  a  r). 

21.  KH=       -  .■■y 

22.  AM  — -  +  .'/-. 

23.  BM  =  v/(n-J/'»+i,« 


21.  AH 


2l>.  BG  = 


2fi.  MK- 


27.  AK=_-vV+("- #■», 

y 

28.  BK  =  '— sV+J*- 


29.  MG 


:\().  AG 


«»— jr  (a—  x) 

■  ■  1 

at 


31.  MH= 


S2.  PH  = 


33.  GH- 


ii* -x  (a-i) 

%/(a-x)«  +  «" 
ti  {a  —  x) 


"        r  .  a  —  x) 


,.v9  +  («-^)a 

34.  GP.=  -'  


xa  +  ys 


35.  HP^(fl-x)%' 

3&  TP.  =  -— • 
v 


x*  +  .v5 


II  n 


rxii  —  '/ ra 
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41.  MN=ys/  »+  i»* 

42.  MR  =  -jr(; 


III.  Values  of  Areas. 

43.  AMB=4<ry. 

44.  AMP=iry. 

45.  BMP=4j/.(rt-.r\ 
ax(a  —  .r) 

x*(„-r) 


) 


46.  AKB  = 


47.  AKP 


■(•-*)■ 

~~~ 

x(.V«-x  • 

V 

50.  BMK=4a(fl-.r). 
It  will  now  be  easy  to  se. 


48.  BKP 


49.  AMK= 


in  what  mnnncr  it  will 
be  possible  to  change  in  almost  an  infinity  <>f  ways 
the  system  of  co-ordinates.  For,  if  instead  of  the 
co-ordinates  x,  y,  we  wish  to  take  any  two  others 
whatever  chosen  from  amoag  the  fifty  variable 
quantities  in  the  above  table,  we  shall  only  have  to 
search  in  the  table  for  those  new  co-ordinates  ex- 
pressed in  the  terms  of  .r,  ♦/,  and  the  constant 
quantity  a  :  from  these  two  formulae  we  may  deduce 
reciprocally  .r  and  y  in  values  of  the  new  co-ordi- 
nates, and  may  substitute  these  values  in  all  the  other 
formulae.  The  same  thing  would  obtain,  if,  instead 
of  any  two  of  these  variable  quantities,  we  were  to 
take  for  co-ordinates,  any  functions  of  the  same 
quantities  combined  two  by  two,  three  by  three,  &c. 
Similar  remarks  will  apply  to  the  transforming  the 
equations  of  curves,  fitc.  But  instead  of  multiplying 
observations,  we  may  propose  an  example  or  two. 

Prob.  I.  The  equation  of  a  curve  A  MB  being 
c>vco  between  the  abscissa  AP  and  the  ordinate 
I'M  (fig.  6'.  PI.  50.)  supposed  perpendicular  to 
one  another ;  to  change  the  system  of  co-ordinates 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  new  equation  shall  sub- 
sist between  the  two  variable  quantities  AP,  KP, 
the  first  of  which  is  the  same  abscissa  as  before,  and 
the  second  KP  is  the  perpendicular  let  fall  upon  the 
axis  AB  of  the  abscissas  from  the  point  K  where 
perpendiculars  drawn  from  A,  B,  upon  BM,  AM, 
respectively,  intersect. 

Or,  which  amounts  to  the  same,  to  find  the  geo- 
metrical locus  of  all  the  points  K  of  mutual  inter- 
section of  the  three  perpendiculars  drawn  from  the 
angles  of  the  several  triangles  MAB  upon  the  op- 
posite sides,  or  upon  those  sides  produced. 

Making  the  new  co-ordinate  KP— ~,  and  the 
given  line  AB=u,  we  shall  have,  by  the  19th  for. 

,    .     .       . ,        x(o— x)  x  (rt—r) 

mula  in  the  table  r=  ,  or  y=- 

This   value  of  y  being   substituted  for 
given   equation  of  the   curve,  whose 
point  is  at  M,  will  produce  the  required  equation 
between  x  and 

Let  it  be  supposed,  for  example,  that  the  curve 
whose  generating  point  is  at  M,  is  an  ellipse  of 
which  AB  (fig.  5.  PL  50.)  is  the  major  axis.  Let 
I  be  the  minor  axis  of  that  ellipse,  then  will  the 

equation  of  the  curve  be  y«=  _(ax— x«).  Sub- 
stituting in  this  equation  the  value  of  y  given 
above  in  x  and  r,   wc  shall  have  x\a — t)W 

Jl(a.r_n).    Dividing  the  whole  by  x[a-x),  and 
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e« 

multiplying  by  — ,  there  will  result 
a* 

^=jr  («*-*•)■ 

consequently  the  geometrical  locus  sought  is  a 
new  ellipse,  having  AB  for  its  minor  axis,  and  for 

a* 

its  major  axis   the  fourth  proportional  —  to  the 

two  b,  a,  of  the  proposed  ellipse,  or  the  parameter  of 
its  minor  axis. 

Prob.  I L  The  equation  being  given  between  the 
angles  MAB,  MBA  (fig.b\  PI.  50.)  taken  for  co- 
ordinates, to  find  the  equation  of  the  same  curve 
between  the  abscissa  AP  and  the  applicatc  I'M,  taken 
for  new  co-ordinates. 

If  »  and  v  be  put  for  the  angles  MAB,  MBA 
respectively,  we  shall  have,  by  the  Cth  and  9th 

formula  of  the  preceding  table  tan.  u=  — ,  tan. 

.1 

v— — - — :  and  it  will  be  only  requisite  to  substitute 
a— x 

these  values  of  •>  and  v  in  the  equation  proposed, 
to  obtain  that  whic  h  is  sought  l>ctwccn  x  and  y. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  proposed  equa- 
tion of  the  curve  between  u  and  V%  is  »  +  f=nj, 
m  being  a  constant  quantity.   Transposing  »,  we 

tan.  m  -  tan.  v 

have  w=m-v,  or  tan.  u=  ,  or, 

]  4-  tan.  m  tan  v 

tan.  K  +  tin.  nt  tan.  u  tan  r=tan.  n — tan  r.  Put- 
ting, then,  in  this  equation,  for  tnn.  «,  tan.  p,  their 


values  above  found,  that  is  to 


»5 


the 


shall  have,  after  proper  reduction, 

j  •  tan.  m  +  t,1  tan.  m—ax  tan.  m  +  ay^=o ; 
an  equation  to  the  circle,  which  is  therefore 
curve  required. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  equation  were  «  — i 
it  would  be  easily  shown,  by  a  similar  process  that 
the  curve  sought  is  an  equilateral  hyperbola,  of 
which  the  equation  assumes  this  shape : 

j«  tan.  m—y*  tan.  wi— ax  tan.  m  +  ffi/=o. 

Hence  it  may  be  seen  that  a  line  whose  equa- 
tion is  of  a  certain  degree  when  taking  a  particu- 
lar system  of  co-ordinates,  may  become  of  a  de- 
gree higher,  by  assuming  another  system,  tl.e 
term  co-ordinates  being  here  used  in  its  most  ex- 
tensive sense,  and  not  confined  to  systems  of  lines 
under  a  constant  given  angle.  Thus  the  equa- 
tion of  the  right  line  is  only  of  the  first  degree, 
when  referred  to  two  fixed  axes,  Ly  its  abscissas 
and  ordinates ;  but  it  becomes  of  the  second,  when 
referred  to  two  fixed  points  A,  B,  and  taking  the 
angles  MAP,  MI3A,  for  co-ordinates:  recipro- 
cally, the  equation  of  the  circle  is  of  the  second 
degree  when  referred  to  two  fixed  axes,  by  its 
abscissas  and  ordinates,  while  it  is  only  of  the  first 
degree,  as  we  have  just  seen,  when  referred  to  two 
fixed  points  A  and  B  upon  its  circumference,  the 
co-ordinates  being  the  angles  MAB,  MBA.  It  is 
the  same  with  re'spect  the  equilateral  hyperbola, 
and  indeed  for  all  the  conic  sections,  their  equa- 
tion being  of  the  second  degree  when  referred  to 
any  two  fixed  axes,  and  only  of  the  first  when  re- 
ferred to  their  foci,  and  taking  for  the  system  of 
co-ordinites  the  distances  of  the  generating  point 
from  those  two  fixed  points;  or  when  we  rtfer  to 
one  of  their  foci  and  the  directrix,  by  taking  for 
co-ordinates  the  distances  of  the  generating  point 
from  such  point  and  such  line.  There  is  an  in- 
finity of  similjr  cases,  such  as  those  of  the  con- 
choid and  the  cirsoid,  the  equations  of  which  art 

O  O 
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of  tlic  fourth  degree  when  referred  to  two  fixed 
axes,  and  only  of  the  first  when  wc  take  for  co- 
ordinates those  which  a'c  usually  employed  in 
their  constructions.  Hence  it  follows,  that  it  is 
not  always  the  most  simple  equation  of  a  curve 
which  is  furnished  by  reference  to  two  fixed  axes : 
vet  this  method  is,  wc  conceive,  the  host  when 
making  a  comparison  between  curves  in  general, 
though  it  is  not  always  the  easiest  when  we 
would  investigate  the  properties  of  each  case  in 
particular. 

It  is  now  lime  to  present  the  reader  with  some 
observations  on  curves  of  the  higher  orders,  and 
particularly  those  which  are  classed  under  the  third 
order  of  lines,  or  the  second  of  curves.  Newton 
reduces  all  curves  of  this  kind  to  four  classes  of 
equations,  expressii  g  the  relation  between  the  abscissa 
an  I  ordinate,  viz. 

in  case  1 ,  xif  +  ni  -  m  3  +  hi  *  +  ex  +  </ ; 
in  case  JCy  ■  f/»'3  +  &J  9  +  CX  +  il ; 

in  case  3,        y*  ~  ax*  +  fcr»  +  roc  4-  </ ; 
in  ease  4,         y  -  a*"  +  *J 1  +  c  r  +  <l ; 
And  under  these  four  cases  he  enumerates  72  dif- 
ferent curves.    See  Newton,  Etiumeralio,  sect.  3. ; 
•Stirling  Linea?,  \c.  p.  83. 

As,    however,    in  so   many   different   kinds  of 
curves,   it   must   always   be   dillicult  to  recollect 
what    distinguishes    them    precisely,  some  mathe- 
maticians have  been  doireus  to  reduce  the  species 
to  a  smaller  number,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
hive  shown  that  each  of  the  species  comprehends 
several  varieties,  cv.n  more  than  arc  included  in 
Newton's  Enumeration.    Thus  Euler  reduces  the 
number  of  species  of  lines  of  the  3d  order  to  six- 
Icen.     He  assumes  for  the  general  equation  com. 
prizing  all  lines  of  this  order,  that  which  we- have 
exhibited  towards  the  beginning  of  this  article. 
The  first  member  of  this  equation,  viz.  ay9  + 
X  +  yy<i*  +  J-«'*i  being  of  an  uneven  number  of  di- 
mensions, will  have  either  one  real  simple  factor, 
or  three   such  factors ;  there  may,  therefore,  be 
the  four  following  general  cases:    I.  When  only 
one  simple  factor  is  real :  2.  When  all  three  are 
teal,  atid  all  unequal;    3.  When  two  factors  are 
equal :    -4.   When  all  the  factors  arc  equal.  The 
hrst  of  these  cases  gives  rise  to  Eider's  1st  and  '2d 
species;  the  second  case,  to  species  3,  4,  and  5; 
the  third  case,  to  species  6,  7,  H,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13  ; 
and  the  tourth  case,  to  the  14th,  15th,  and  lu'tb 
species. 

By  taking  at  pleasure  the  obliquity  of  the  co- 
ordinates, that  is.  of  the  axis  of  the  abscissas  and 
that  of  the  applicates,  the  equations  usually  given 
for  these  lines  may  be  greatly    simplified  ;  thus, 
taking   t  and  it  for  the  oblique  co-ordinates,  the 
equations  of  the  various  species  will  be  as  below  : 
I.  K(/*+w«u«)+eM*+6*+e«+d=©, 
where  neither  it  nor  b  aie=.o. 
This  kind  has  one  hyperbolic  asymptote  of  the 

nature  u  »r       and  it  comprise!  Nos.  33,  3-1,  35, 

30",  37»  3F>  of  Newton's  enumeration. 

'2.  h*"*4)  fr/»i»+c« +«/■■=<>, 

where  >'  must  not  be— o. 
This  kind  has  one  bypeibolic  asymptote  expressed 

i,v  k-sJL;  and  it  includes  the  39,  10,  41,  42,  43, 

44,  and  45  of  Newton. 

3.    u{t*  —  tPu*)  +  avfl  +  W  +  en  +  d=o, 
where  neither  «— o,  nor  6— 1»,  nor  ±  nb  +  c  t 

4n> 


Tliis  kind  has  three  hypcrl>o1ic  asyroptct^s  sf 
the  nature  «=  — ,  and  comprises  Nos.  I,  2,  3,  4, 


5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  24,  2  b,  26,  27,  of  Newton's  eoicuera. 
tion. 

4.  «(/*— ri,n*)+aui  +  cu  + d  =  o, 

a* 

where  neither  «=o,  nor  c  -t-  ——  = J- 

This  kind  has  two  hyperbolic   a*v  mptcrtes  c- 
A  .  A 

pressed  by  it  =  — ,  and  one  ty  M  =  — ;  "  in- 
cludes Nos.  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16.  17,  1*  l\ 
20,  21,  28,  29,  3t),  31,  of  Newton's  enumerate*. 

*  a  t 

5.  n,«,)  +  am'—-—  +  =  d>, 

4>«* 

where  n  must  not  be- o. 
Here  there  are  three  hyperbolic    asymptote  tf 

the  nature  u^— ,  and   the  class   includ- s  Nc- 
f 

ton's  22,  23,  32. 

6.  tul  +  <tt*  +  bt  +  eu  +  d=>oy 
where  neither  a  nor  c  =  o. 

Here  there  is  one  hyperbolical  asy  mptote  of 

nature  |a  ,  and   one  parabolic  asymptote  tie- 
fined  by  u"1  —  A/;  and  the  kind  comprises  No*. 
47,  48,'  49,  50,  51,  52  of  Newton's  enumerate*. 

7.  Ufl  +  at1  +  ft  +  d  =  o, 
where  n  must  not  be  =  o. 

Curves  of  this  kind  have  one  bvperbolic  I5yr> 
A 

tote  defined  by  «  =— ,  and  one  parabolic  ajyc^- 

tote  defined  by  w*«=Af;  Newton's  S3,  54.  5.%^ 
60'  species  are  comprised  in  the  wmc  clas*. 
y.  +  ctt  +  d  =  o, 

where  neither  b  nor  .>. 
This   kitul  has  one  hyperbolic  asymptote  of  *r 

nature  »=^-,  and  includes  Nos.  61   and  ci  > 

Newton's  enumeration. 

9.  In*  +  b2t  +  d—o, 
where  /)  is  not  =  o. 

Here  there  is  one  hyperbolic  asyropt^e  ±' 

by  »«  =  -^-  ;  Ibis  kind  is  the  same  as  New  tea's  CS. 

10.  t„*—l*l  +  rH  +  d  =  o, 
where  nei.bcr  b  nor  c  —  o. 

Here  are  threxe  hyperbolic  asymptote*,  c-t  ;  - 

fined  by  tt-  —  $  and  the  two  others  which  are  »- 

spectivcly  parallel  are  defined  by  h=  A:   this  lisi 

includes  Newton's  57,  58,  5.9. 

11.  /HJ_/jV  +  ri  =  e, 
•  where  b  must  not  be  =  o. 

This  kind  has  one  hyperbolic  asymptote  c/  'j* 
nature  ««=  — ,  and  two  others  resptxus  Jy 

lel  defined  by  «  =  -^-:     Newton's    SDtfc  tx-. 

sponds  with  this. 

12.  tu*  +  cti+d**o, 
where  C  must  not  be=-  0. 

This  agrees  with  Newton's  64th,  and  hsa  f 

tV 

hyperbolic  asymptotes,  one  of  the   terra  • » 
A 

the  Other  «'=     - . 

13.  t«'  +  rf  =  o. 
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This  agrees  with  Newton's  65th,  and  has  two 

A 

hyberbolic  asymptotes,  one  of  the  form  U=(J, 
the  other  «»=  ~. 

Here  there  is  one  parabolic  asymptote  defined 
by  «»=  \/a  ;  and  the  kind  includes  Nos.  G7,  68, 
69,  70,  71,  of  Newton's  enumeration. 

where  a  must  not  be=o. 
This  agrees  with  Newton's  6Cth.   There  is  one 
\  ';4>.  •  •     asymptote  defined  by  ua=A/,  and  one 

rectilinear  asymptote  defined  by  «=-^-,  the  axis 

of  the  parabola  being  parallel  to  the  rectilinear 
asymptote. 

10.  u»4-at=o. 

This  corresponds  with  Newton's  72d,  and  has  one 
parabolic  asvmptote  of  the  nature  u*=At. 

If  we  understand  the  word  centre  to  denote  the 
intersection  of  diameters,  then  we  mny  affirm  that 
the  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  5th  species  have  a  centre 
provided  a=o,  and  in  this  case  the  centre  is  pla- 
ced at  the  origin  of  the  abscissas ;  that  the  6th  and 
7th  are  absolutely  without  centres;  that  the  8th, 
9th,  10th,  1 1th,  1 2th,  and  13th  have  always  one 
placed  at  the  origin  of  the  abscissas ;  as  to  the 
Hth,  15th,  and  16th  species,  their  centre  is  at  an 
infinite  distance,  and  consequently  all  those  lines 
which  we  consider  as  diameters  are  respectively 
parallel. 

For  the  other  properties  of  these  curves,  such 
as  the  number  and  nature  of  their  diameters,  &c. 
except  those  which  are  mentioned  below,  the 
reader  may  consult  the  Analyses  Infinitorum  of 
Euler,  and  the  works  of  Newton  and  Stirling  before 
cited. 

Lines  of  the  fourth  order  arc  divided  by  Euler 
into  N6  kinds,  and  those  of  the  fifth  into  a  much 
greater  number,  in  so  far  that  it  woulJ  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  i-numerate  them. 

1.  The  most  curious  and  important  properties 
of  curve  lines  are  deduced  with  much  elegance  and 
comparative  simplicity  from  a  contemplation  of  the 
nature  and  mutual  relation  of  the  roots  of  the 
equations  representing  those  curves.  Thus  a  curve 
being  called  of  «  dimensions,  or  a  line  of  the  nlh 
order  when  its  representative  equation  rises  to  n 
dimensions;  then  since  for  every  different  value  of 
x  there  are  n  values  of  tj,  it  will  commonly  happen 
that  the  ordinate  will  cut  the  curve  in  »  or  in  n  —  2, 
»  — 4,  &c.  points  according  as  the  equation  has  n, 
or  n — -2,  or  n  —  4,  &c.  possible  roots.  It  is  not, 
however,  to  be  inferred  that  a  right  line  will  cut  a 
curve  of  n  dimensions,  in  «,  n -2,  «  — 4,  &c.  points, 
only ;  for  if  this  were  the  case,  a  lire  of  the  2d  order, 
a  conic  section  for  instance,  could  only  be  cut  l>y  a 
right  line  in  two  points; — but  this  is  manifestly  in- 
correct, for  although  a  conic  parabola  will  be  cut  in 
two  points  by  a  right  line  oblique  to  the  axis,  yet  a 
right  line  parallel  to  the  axis  can  only  cut  the  curve 
in  one  point. 

2.  It  is  true  in  general  that  lines  of  the  order  n 
cannot  be  cut  by  a  right  line  in  more  than  n 
points  ;  but  it  does  not  hence  follow  that  any  right 
line  whatever  will  cut  in  n  points  every  line  «f  the 
order  «;  it  may  happen  that  the  number  of  in- 
tersections is  n—  I,  i} — 2,  it — 3,  &c.  to  n — n.  The 
number  of  intersections  that  any  right  line  what- 
ever makes  with  a  given  curve  line,  cannot  there- 
fore determine  the  order  to  which  a  curve  line 


appertains.  For,  as  Euler  remarks,  if  the  number 
of  intersections  be  =n,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
curve  belongs  to  the  order  n,  but  it  may  be  refer- 
red to  some  superior  order;  indeed  it  may  happen 
that  the  curve  is  not  algebraic  but  transcendental. 
This  case  excepted,  however,  Euler  contends  that 
we  may  always  affirm  positively  that  a  curve  line 
which  is  cut  by  a  right  line  in  n  points,  cannot  lie- 
long  to  an  order  of  lines  inferior  to  n.  Thus,  when  a 
right  line  cuts  a  curve  in  4  points,  it  is  certain  that 
the  curve  does  not  belong  to  either  the  second  or 
third  order  of  lines ;  but  whether  it  be  referred  to 
the  fourth  or  a  superior  order,  or  whether  it  be  trans- 
cendental, is  not  to  be  decided  by  analysis. 

3.  Dr.  Waring  has  carried  this  enquiry  a  step 
farther  than  Euler,  and  has  demonstrated  that  there 
are  curves  of  any  number  of  odd  orders,  that  cut  a 
right  Una  in  2,  4,  6,  &c.  points  only ;  and  of  any 
number  of  even  orders  that  cut  a  right  line  in  2,  4, 
6,  &c.  points  only;  and  of  any  number  of  even 
orders  that  cut  a  right  line  in  3,  5,  7,  &c.  points 
only ;  whence  this  author  likewise  infers  that  the 
order  of  the  curve  cannot  be  denounced  from  the 
number  of  points  in  which  it  cuts  a  right  line.  See 
his  Proprieties  Algebraicarum  Curvarum. 

4.  Every  geometrical  curve  being  continued,  either 
returns  into  itself,  or  goes  on  to  an  infinite  distance. 
And  if  any  plane  curve  has  two  infinite  branches  or 
legs,  they  join  one  another  either  at  a  finite,  or  at  an 
infinite  distance. 

5.  In  any  curve,  if  tangents  be  drawn  to  all  points 
of  the  curve;  and  if  they  always  cut  the  abscissa  at 
a  finite  distance  from  its  origin;  that  curve  has  an 
asymptote,  otherwise  not. 

6.  A  line  of  any  order  may  have  as  many  asymp- 
totes as  it  has  dimensions,  and  no  more. 

7.  An  asymptote  may  Intersect  the  curve  in  so 
many  points,  abating  two,  as  the  equation  of  tho 
curve  has  dimensions.  Thus,  in  a  conic  section, 
which  is  the  second  order  of  lines,  the  asvmptote 
does  not  cut  the  curve  at  all ;  in  the  third  'order  it 
can  only  cut  it  in  one  point ;  in  the  fourth  order,  in 
two  points  ;  and  so  on. 

8.  If  a  curve  have  as  many  asymptotes  as  it  has 
dimensions,  and  a  right  line  be  drawn  to  cut  them 
all,  the  parts  of  that  measured  from  the  asymptotes 
to  the  curve  will  together  be  equal  to  the  parts  mea- 
sured io  the  same  direction,  from  the  curve  to  the 
asymptotes. 

9.  If  a  curve  of  it  dimensions  have  n  asymptotes, 
then  the  content  of  the  «  abscissas  will  be  to  the 
content  of  the  u  ordinates,  in  the  same  ratio  in 
the  curve  and  asymptotes  ;  the  sum  of  their  m  sub- 
normals to  ordinates  perpendicular  to  their  abscis- 
sas will  be  equal  to  the  curve  and  the  asymptotes ; 
and  they  will  have  the  same  central  and  diametral 
curves. 

10.  If  two  curves  of  n  and  m  dimensions  have  a 
common  asymptote  ;  or  the  terms  of  the  equations 
to  the  curves  of  the  greatest  dimensions  have  a 
common  divisor,  then  the  curves  cannot  intersect 
each  other  in  w  x  01  points,  possible  or  impossible. 
If  the  two  curves  have  a  common  general  centre, 
and  intersect  each  other  in  »  %  rtt  points,  then  the 
sum  of  the  affirmative  abscissus,  Acc.  la  those  points, 
will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  negative;  and  the 
sum  of  ti  c  n  subnormals  to  a  curve  which  has  a  ge- 
neral centre  will  be  proportional  to  the  distance  from 
that  centre. 

11.  Lines  of  the  third,  fifth,  seventh,  fee.  order, 
or  any  odd  number,  have  at  least  two  infinite  legs 
or  branches  running  contrary  ways ;  while  in 
lines  of  the  second,  fourth,  sixth,   or  any  even 
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nun  I  t  r  of  dimensions,  tl-.o  figure  may  return  into 
ilxt.tr.  .iii.l  Ik.*  ct  lii.i'iictl  within  certain  limit*. 

IV.  It  i!  e  right  lii:«s  AI*.  I'M,  forming  a  given 
Sn^te  ATM,  tui  a  g.  ntjK  tiic.il  line  of  any  order  in 
a:,  many  jMiinli  as  it  li.it  duuci  sions,  the  product  of 
the  segments  of  the  fust  it  i  initiated  by  V  and  the 
curve,  will  alw.iv?>  he  to  the  product  of  the  segments 
of  tl.e  latttr.  tcminattd  by  the  same  p..inl  and  the 
curve,  in  sni  invariable  ratio. 

13.  Wah  respect  lo  double,  triple,  quadruple,  and 
other  multiple  ]x>h.ts,  or  th.-  points  of  inter  Motion  of 
'J.  4,  or  mote  Irani  lies  ol  a  curve,  their  nature 
nr.d  mimb.r  may  le  cstiin.i'.cd  by  nuaes  nf  tin-  Icl- 
low-inj;  principles.  I,  A  curve  of  the  order  h  is  de- 
terminate when  it  if  subjected  to  pass  though  a  num. 

Ur  1  points.    2.  A  curve  of  the 

** 

order  m  cannot  intersect  a  curve  of  the  order  tn  in 
rtt ore-  than  inn  po'iits. 

Heinv  it  follows  if.nl  a  curve  of  the  second 
order,  for  example,  can  always  pass  through  S 
j_'i\.n  )>'  itits  (ti.it  in  the  same  riLtlti  line),  and  can- 
not meet  n  ciirvv  of  tin;  orde  r  m  in  more  lh;:n  in  n 
points;  riiiil  it  is  impossil.lo  that  a  i  tirve  of  the  onhr 
in  should  have  h  points  whose  degrees  of  multipli- 
city n  ake  toc«  il;<  r  were  tha,i  2  vt  points.  Thus  a 
lire  of  the  lourili  enler  cannot  have  four  double 
j'o'nts ;  berntiH'  the  I  tie  of  the  second  order  which 
Would  p>s  through  these  four  double  points,  and 
through  a  lifih  Mtnpl.r  pn'nt  of  the  curve  of  the 
fourth  dimension,  would  meet  9  times;  which  is  itn« 
possible,  sinee  there  can  only  L.  an  inters  ct'.on  2x4, 
or  V.  times. 

F..r  tin  same  ren'^n,  A  curve  l'tic  of  the  fifth  can- 
n  it,  with  one  tr  1 1  •  p«>ii  t.  have  more  tl.an  three 
thm!  !«•  points:  nod  :i  a  similar  manner  we  may  rea- 
son ).  r  turves  t>l  I » i j,  her  orders. 

A^ain,  from  the  Known  position  that  we  always 
n  :-kc  a  line  of  the  third  order  pass  through  nine 
points,  and  that  a  turve  of  that  order  cannot  meet 
a  curve  of  the  order  m  in  more  than  ,\»>  points,  we 
may  conclude  that  n  curve  of  the  order  m  cannot 
have  nine  pn'nts  the  ileirree.s  of  inulliplieity  of  which 
make  t«vv  tlu  r  a  number  greater  than  'int.  Thus, 
a  line  of  the  fifth  order  cannot  have  more  than  C 
double  points  ;  a  line  of  the  d'th  order,  which  cannot 
have  more  than  one  quadruple  point,  cannot  have 
wiih  iSi.it  quadruple  poinl  more  than  <»  double  points; 
nor  with  two  triple  points  more  than  b  double 
points;  nor  evi  n  with  one  triple  point  more  than 
7  double  points.  Analogous  conclusion*  obi  tin 
with  re -pect  to  a  lit  e  of  the  fourth  order,  which 
we  may  cause  to  pa-e  through  II  points,  and  whieh 
<  .in  only  meet  a  curve  of  the  order  m  in  4>,t  points, 
ami  so  on. 

N.  The  prop*  r lies  of  curves  of  a  superior 
order,  agree,  under  certain  modifications  with 
those  of  all  inferior  orders.  For,  although  some 
line  or  lines  become  evanescent,  and  others  bc- 
come  infinite,  font"  coincide,  others  become  equal; 
sonic  points  coineid  ,  and  others  are  removed  to 
an  infinite  distance;  yet  under  (lose  citcurn. 
Mnnees,  the  general  properties  s'.ill  hold  good 
wl:h  regard  to  the  remaining  quantities;  so  that 
whatever  is  »l.-riio:;strn*ecl  gem  rally  of  any  older, 
holds  true  to  the  inferior  oiders:  and.  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  hardly  any  property  of  the  in- 
ferior orders,  but  there  i>  some  sim.'ur  to  it,  in  the 
superior  ones. 

For,  as  in  the  eonie  stvtions,  if  two  parallel 
line-,  arc  diavvn  to  terminate  at  the  srrtinn,  the 
right  line   thai  bisects   these  v.  tit  bisect  all  ether 


lines  parallel  to  them ;  and  is  therefore  called  a 
diameter  of  the  figure,  and  the  bisected  lines  ordi- 
iw/i  t,  the  intersections  of  the  diameter  with  the 
curve  vertices  ;  the  common  intersection  of  all  the 
diameters  the  ventre  ;  and  that  diameter  which  is 
pei peudicular  to  the  ordinate?,  the  vertex.  So 
likewise  in  higher  curves  if  two  parallel  lines  be 
drawn,  each  to  cut  the  curve  in  the  number  of 
points  that  inoicate  the  order  of  the  curve;  the 
right  line  that  cuts  the*e  parallels  so,  that  the  sum 
of  the  parts  on  one  side  of  the  line  estimated  to 
the  cuive,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  parts  of  the 
other  side;  it  will  c\it  in  the  same  manner  all  other 
linos  that  meet  the  cuive  in  the  same  numltgiaof 
points  ;  in  this  cafe  aho  the  divided  lines  are  caned 
oi iii,:ul,t,  the  line  :o  dividing  them  a  ilhuntter.  the 
iutei. section  of  the  diameter  and  the  curve  vCrtket; 
the  common  intersection  of  two  or  more  d  axr.eters 
the  centre  ;  the  d'aiTul.r  perpendicular  to  the  ordi- 
n  itos,  if  there  be  any  such,  the  'u  i*  :  and  when  all 
the  diameters  concur  in  one  point,  that  is  the  gene' 
ml  rehire. 

Apeu,  the  conic  bypcrliola,  being  a  line  of  the 
second  order,  has  two  a  ym;  totes ;  so  likewise, 
thai  i,f  the  third  order  may  have  three;  that  of  the 
fourth,  four;  and  io  on:  end  they  con  have  no 
more.  And  r.s  the  parts  of  any  rij^ht  hue  between 
the  hypcibola  and  its  asymptotes  are  esiual;  so 
likewise  in  the  tliitd  order  of  lines,  if  any  line  be 
drawn  cutting  tie  curve  and  its  asymptotes  in 
three  points  ;  the  sum  of  two  parts  of  it  foiling 
the  same  way  from  the  asymptotes  to  the  curve, 
will  be  equal  to  tin:  part  falling  the  contrary  way 
from  the  third  a^yui[>iote  to  the  curve;  and  so  of 
higher  curves. 

Alto  in  the  conic  sections  which  arc  not  pan- 
bolie :  as  the  square  of  the  ouliusetc,  or  the  rect- 
angle of  the  p.uts  of  it  on  each  side  the  diameter, 
is  to  the  rectangle  of  the  parts  of  the  diameter,  ter- 
ininutiue  at  the  vertices,  in  a  constant  ratio,  viz. 
that  eif  the  latus  rectum,  to  the  transverse  diame- 
ter. So  in  non-p.ii allelic  curves  of  the  next  su- 
perior order,  the  solid  under  the  three  ordinate!, 
is  to  the  solid  under  the  three  abscissas,  or  the 
distances  to  the  three  vertices ;  in  a  certain  given 
ratio.  In  which  ratio  if  there  be  taken  three 
lines  proportional  to  the  three  d  ametcrs,  each  to 
each;  then  each  of  these  three  lines  maybe  called 
a  hitii  *  ;<i  In  in,  and  each  of  the  <  cure*  pi  nditg  dia- 
meters a  tntiixerrte  dhwuter.  Amk  in  the  common, 
or  At  ollo  .ian  parabola,  whieh  has  but  one  vertex 
for  one  diameter,  the  rectangle  of  the  ortlinates  is 
equal  to  the  rectangle  of  the  abscissa  and  latus 
rectum  :  so,  in  those  curves  of  the  second  kind,  or 
lines  of  the  third  kind  which  have  only  two  vertices 
to  the  saint*  diameter,  the  solid  under  the  three  or.it- 
nates,  is  equal  to  tho  rolid  under  the  two  abscissas, 
and  a  given  line,  which  may  be  reckoned  the  latus 
rectum. 

Lastly,  since  in  the  conic  sections  where  two 
parallel  lines  terminating  at  the  curve  both  ways, 
are  cut  by  two  other  parallels  likewise  terminated 
by  the  curve ;  we  have  the  rectangle  of  the  parts  cf 
cue  of  the  first,  to  the  rectangle  of  the  parts  of  one 
of  the  second  lines,  as  the  rectangle  of  the  parts  of 
the  second  of  the  former,  to  the  rectangle  of  the 
parts  of  the  segments  of  the  latter  pair,  passing  also 
through  the  e<  inn  on  point  of  their  division.  So, 
when  four  such  lines  are  drawn  in  a  curve  of  the 
second  kind  and  each  meeting  it  in  three  points; 
tlu  stdid  under  the  parts  of  the  first  line,  will  be  to 
that  Mrdct  the  parts  of  the  third  as  the  solid  under 
the  parts  of  the  second  to  that  under  the  parts 
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of  the  fourth.  And  the  analogy  between  curves  of 
different  orders  may  be  carried  much  farther ;  as  the 
reader  may  see  by  consulting  the  works  of  the  principal 
writers  mentioned  below. 

Catacauttlc  and  D'uuaustic  Curxct.    See  Cata- 

CAU9T1C  and  DlACAI'STIC. 

Curve  vf  equable  Approach.    See  ArraoACH. 

Exponential  Curie,  is  that  defined  by  an  exponen- 
tial  equation  ;  that  is,  by  an  equation  wherein  is 
an  exponential  quantity,  v.  gr.  a  %  «*,  &c.  See 
Transcend*  nta  l. 

Curve  Rrjfcctoirf,  or  Anactostk  Curve,  a  name 
given  by  M.  ile  Mai  ran  to  the  curvilinear  appearance 
of  tne  plane  bottom  of  a  vessel  filled  w  ith  water,  to  an 
eye  perpendicularly  above  it.  In  this  position  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  will  appear  to  rise  upwards  from 
the  point  immediately  under  the  eye  outwards.  This 
curve  bears  a  near  affinity  to  the  superior  conchoid 
of  Nicomedes,  the  surface  of  the  water  being  an 
asymptote  to  the  apparent  bottom,  and  corresponding 
to  the  directrix  of  the  conchoid.  Indeed  the  curve 
may  be  constructed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
conchoid  is  in  Emerson's  3d  prop,  using  an  ellipse 
instead  of  a  circle.  For  the  investigation  of  the 
nature  of  this  curve,  see  Math.  Itepos.  vol.  ii.  p.  364, 
&c. 

Curve  ofquiekett  descent,  that  curve  in  which  a 
heavy  body  will  descend  from  a  given  point  to 
another  not  in  the  same  vertical  line  in  the 
shoitest  time.  Vinci  and  Galileo  both  observed 
that  the  descent  of  heavy  bodies  is  made  more 
speedily  through  an  arc  of  a  circle  than  by  an  in- 
clined  plane;  but  their  proofs  are  imperfect  in 
certain  respects.  It  has  since  been  demonstrated 
that  the  cycloid  is  the  curve  of  quickest  decsent ; 
gravity  being  Supposed  to  act  in  parallel  lines. 
Venturi  finds  that  there  is  a  minimum  of  time  of 
descent  in  a  circular  arc,  which  may  be  deter- 
mined In  a  synthetical  method  of  considerable 
simplicity,  by  means  of  the  following  theorem. 
An  arc  of  a  circle  which  does  not  exceed  6*0  0  is  a 
curve  of  speedier  descent  than  any  other  curve 
which  can  be  drawn  within  the  sune  arc :  and 
the  arc  of  9U°  is  a  curve  of  speedier  descent  than 
any  other  curve  which  can  be  drawn  without  the  same 
arc. 

Characteristic  Triangle  rf  a  Curve,  is  the  differen- 
tial or  elementary  right-angted  triangle,  whose 
three  sides  are,  the  fluxions  of  ihe  absciss,  ordi- 
nate, and  curve;  the  fluxion  of  the  curve  being 
the  hypothenuse.  So,  if  pq  be  parallel  to,  and 
Indefinitely  near  to  the  ordinate  FQ,  (PI.  0.)  and 
Qr  parallel  to  the  absciss  APj  then  Q.r  is  the 
fluxion  of  the  absciss  AL\  ar  tl  7/-  the  fluxion  of  the 
ordinate  PQ».  and  Qfl  the  fluxion  of  the  curve  AQj 
hence  the  elementary  triangle  Q/r  is  the  character- 
istic triangle  of  the  curve  AQ;  and  the  three  sides 
are  i,  ir,  r  ;  in  which  ;a-f- v»  = 

Family  of  Curve*,  is  an  assemblage  of  several 
curves  of  different  kinds,  all  defined  by  the  same 
equation  of  an  indeterminate  degree;  but  differ-- 
eutly,  according  to  the  diversity,  of  their  kind. 
For  example,  suppose  an  equation  of  an  indctcr- 
M    I  m 

minatc  degree, a  *  **v,  \  if  tn  —  2,  then  will 
ajc=y9;  if  m  =  3,  then  will  cax  =  f/*  ;  if  m  =  4,  then 
is  aa.r»  j/4;  &c.  all  which  curves  are  said  to  be  of 
the  same  family  or  tribe. 

The  equations  by  which  the  families  of  curves 
are  defined,  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
transcendental  ones :  for  though  with  regard  to 
the  whole  family,  they  be  of  an  indeterminate 
degree;  yet  with  respect  to  each  several  curve  of 
he  bnUy,  they  are  determinate;   whereas  trans- 


cendental equations  are  of  an  indefinite  degree  with 
respect  to  the  same  curve. 

Orpanicaldcicrlption  of  Curvet.— Sir  Isaac  Newton 
shows  that  curves  may  be  generated  by  shadows. 
He  says,  if  upon  any  infinite  plane,  illuminated  from 
a  lucid  point,  the  shadows  of  figures  be  projected  ; 
the  shadows  of  the  conic  sections  will  always  be  coiiie 
sections ;  those  of  the  curves  of  the  2d  kind  will 
always  be  curves  of  the  'id  kind  ;  those  of  the  curves 
of  the  3d  kind  will  always  be  curves  of  the  3d  kind  ; 
and  so  on,  ad  infinitum. 

And,  like  as  the  projected  shadow  of  a  circle 
generates  all  the  conic  sections,  so  the  5  diverging 
parab  las,  by  their  shadows,  will  generate  and 
exhibit  all  the  rest  of  the  curves  of  the  7d  kind  : 
and  thus  some  ofxthe  most  simple  curves  of  the 
other  kinds  may  be  found,  which  will  form,  by 
their  shadows  upon  a  plane,  projected  from  a 
lucid  point,  all  the  other  curves  of  that  same  kind. 
And  in  the  French  Memoirs  may  be  seen  a  de- 
monstration of  this  projection,  with  a  specimen 
of  a  few  of  the  curves  of  the  '^d  order,  which 
may  be  generated  by  a  plane  cutting  a  solid  form- 
ed from  the  motion  of  an  infinite  right  line  along 
a  diverging  parabola,  having  an  oval,  always  passirg 
through  a  given  or  fixed  po'mt  above  the  plane  of  tiut 
parabola.  The  above  metlu  d  of  Newton  has  also  be<  n 
pursued  and  illustrated  with  great  elegance  by  Mr. 
Murdoch,  in  his  treatise  entitled  Newtoni  Genesis 
Curvarum  per  Umbras,  seu  Perspectiva:  Universalis 
Elemenla. 

Mr.  Maclaurin,  in  his  Giomctria  Organica, 
shows  how  to  describe  several  of  the  species  of 
curves  of  the  2d  order,  especially  those  having  a 
double  point,  by  the  motion  of  right  lines  ai:d 
angles :  but  a  good  commodious  description  by  a 
continued  motion  of  tho-e  curves  which  have  no 
double  point,  is  ranked  by  Newton  among  the 
most  difficult  problems.  Newton  gives  also  other 
methods  of  description,  by  lines  or  anyle*  revolv- 
ing above  given  poles;  and  Mr.  Brackenridge  has 
gi\-en  a  general  method  of  describng  curves,  by 
the  intersection  of  right  lines  moving  about  points 
in  a  given  plane.  See  Phiios.  Trans,  No.  437,  or 
Abr.  vol.  8.  p.  58 ;  and  some  particular  cases  are 
demonstrated  in  bis  Exerc.  Geometrica  de  Curvarum 
Description* 

The   theory   of   curves   forms  a  considerable 
branch  of  the  mathematical  sciences.    Those  who 
wish   to   advance  beyond   the  knowledge  of  the 
click  and  the  conic  sections,  and  to  consider  geo- 
metrical curves  of  a  higher  nature,  and  in  a  gene- 
ral view,  will  do'well  to  study  Cramer's  Intro- 
duction u,  1' Analyse   des   Lignes   Courbes  Alge- 
braiques,  which  the  learned  and  ingenious  author 
composed  for  the  use  of  beginners.    There  is  an 
excellent    posthumous    piece   too  of  Maclaurin's, 
printed  as  an  appendix  to  his  Algebra,   and  en- 
titled,   Pe    Linearum    Gcomctricarum  Proprieta- 
tibus  Generalibus.    The  same  author,   at   a  very 
early   age,    gave  a  remarkable  specimen   of  hi« 
genius  and  knowledge  in  his  Geometria  Organica  ; 
and   he   carried   these   speculations   farther  after, 
wards,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  theorems  he  has 
given  in  the  Phiios.  Trans.    See  Abr.  vol  8,  p.  <"»2. 
Other  writings   on   this  subject,  beside  the  Trea- 
tises on  the  Conic  Sections,   are  Archimedes  de 
Spiralibus;   Des  Cartes  Geometria;  Dr.  Harrow's 
Lectioncs    Geometric*);     New  tun's  Enumeratio 
Lineanim  Tertii  Ordinis  ;  Stirling's  Illustratio  Trae- 
tati'u  Newtoni  de  Lincis  Tertii  Ordinis ;  Urackcn- 
ridge's  Descriptio  Linearum  Curvarum;  M.  De  Gua's 
Usages  de  1'Analyse  dc  Des  Cartes ;  the  treatise  in 
the  2d  volume  of  Euicr'a  Analysis  Infinitorutn  ;  and 
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a  dissertation  towards  the  end  of  Cirnot's  work*  called 
Geometric  Position  ;  besides  many  other  tracts  on 
<  irv< s  in  the  Memoirs  of  ihtlerent  Academies  and 
Societies. 

(  I  Ki  l  l  I,  in  ornithology.  Sec  Prooon. 

To  CC'KVET.  n.  (rvrrcttare,  Italian.) 
J.  'I'u  leap  ;  to  hold  (Drayton).  2.  To  strike  ; 
tc  be  licentious. 

CCKVETS,  or  Corvets,  in  tin*  manage, 
an  air  in  which  the  horse's  legs  are  more  raised 

in  in  the  demi volts ;  being  .1  kind  of  lean  up 
and  a  little  forwards,  wherein  tin-  horse  raises 
hoth  his  fore-feet  at  oner  equally  advanced 
(when  lie  i->  going  straight  forward  ami  not  in 
a  circle)  ;  ami  as  his  tore  legs  are  tailing',  he  im- 
mediately raises  his  hind  ley's  as  he  did  his  fore; 
that  is,  equally  advanced,  and  not  one  he  fore 
the  other  :  so  that  all  his  hue  legs  are  in  the  air 
at  onre;  and  as  he  sets  them  down  he  marks 
bill  twice  with  them.  Horse*  that  are  either 
dull  or  firry  are  hy  no  means  proper  for  this 
exercise,  it  being  one  of  litre  most  difficult  airs 
they  can  make,  and  which  requires  a  great  deal 
of  patience  in  the  horse,  as  well  as  judgment 
in  the  rider,  to  perform  it. 

(.•CRVlRl'XHAK.  a.  (currtts  and  Hnea, 
Lat.)  I.  Consisting  of  a  crooked  line  (Clteym). 
2.  Composed  id* crooked  lines. 

CI  RVILLHT.  In  ornithology.  SccCiia- 
a  i»it  i  ws. 

CC'I{\  I  TV.  x.  (from  rune.)  Crookedness. 

CCRCLK  CHAIR,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
a  chair  adorned  with  ivory,  wherein  the  great 
magistrates  of  Rome  had  a  right  to  sit  and  he 
carried. 

CCRZt  )F,A,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Dal- 
matia,  in  the  (Jnlf  of  Venice,  about  2(J  miles 
Jong.    It  has  a  town  of  the  same  name,  and  is 

subject  to  the  Venetians.  Lat.  13.  G  N.  Lon. 
17-  IS  K. 

(  L  SCO,  a  large  town  of  Peru,  in  South 
America,  formerly  the  capKal  of  the  empire  of 
Peru,  and  the  seat  of  the  Vncas.  It  contains 
about  50,000  inhabitants,  three-fourths  of 
whom  are  native  Peruvians.  Lat.  13,  0  S. 
Ton.  73,  -ly  W. 

CCSCCTA.  Dodder.  In  botany,  a  ge- 
nus of  the  class  tetrandria, order  dig  y  nia.  Calyx 
tour  or  five  cleft,  inferior;  enrol  otie-pctalled, 

lour  or  live-cleft ;  capsule  two-celled,  opening 
transversely  at  the  base.  Seven  species;  scat- 
tired  over  the  globe;  of  which  tuo  are  com- 
mon to  our  own  country  ;  viz. 

1.  C.  KuropHM.  Aparas\tic  plant  found 
on  nettles  principally,  but  also  on  hops  and 
tltx;  almost  without  leaves;  with  flower  a 
nearly  sessile,  coiul  with  a  naked  throat  ;  stig- 
mas acute. 

2.  ('.  epithymum ;  found  on  our  own 
heaths;  with  Sessile  flowers;  stamens  with  a 
crcnate  scale  at  the  base  of  each  ;  stigmas 
acute. 

CCSII,  the  eldest  son  of  Ham,  and  father 
of  Nimrod  ;  the  other  sons  of  Cush  were  Seha, 
Havilah,  Sabtah,  Kaamah,  and  Sabtccha. 
(Sen.  x.  t' — fcf.  Though  we  know  of  no  other 
person  of  scripture  that  is  called  hv  this  name, 
yet  there  ate  three  countries  described  by  it  in 
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the  scriptures.  Whether  the  same  man  may 
have  dwelt  in  them  all  at  ditferent  time*,  or 
that  there  were  some  other  men  of  this  name, 
we  are  ignorant.  The  Vulgate,  Septuagint, 
and  other  interpreters,  hoth  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, generally  translate  Cush,  Ethiopia  :  but 
there  are  many  passages  wherein  this  trans- 
lation cannot  be  admitted.  Indeed,  we  an* 
rather  inclined  to  think  that  by  the  land  of 
Cush  in  scripture  Arabia  is  always  to  he  under- 
stood. Cush,  according  to  the  Arabian  and 
Persian  traditions,  which  name  him  Cutba, 
was  king  of  the  territory  of  Babel,  and  resided 
in  Irak,  where  there  were  two  cities  of  bis 
name:  and  hence  Dr.  Hyde  concludes  that 
Cush  reigned  in  Ruby  Ionia,  and  that  bis  de- 
scendants removed  into  Arabia.  For  numer- 
ous particulars  relating  to  the  song's  of  Cusli  or 
(  bus,  or  the  ancient  Cuthites,  see  the  Analysis 
of  Ancient  Mythology,  in  3  vols,  -Ito.  passim. 

CC'SHloN*.  s.  (rt,tt#.iin,  French.)  A  pillow 
for  the  seat  ;  a  soft  pad  placed  upon  a  chair 
(Shaknp(ttTe). 

Cushion  (Ladies).  In  botany.  Sec  Saxi- 

FttAliA. 

(is  tit  on  (Sea).  In  botanv.  See  Sta- 
tic k. 

CC'SHIONED.  a.  (from  cushion.)  Seated 
on  a  cushion  ;  supported  by  cushions. 

CCSP,  dsns,  properly  denotes  the  point 
of  a  spear,  or  sword  ;  but  is  used  in  astronomy 
to  express  the  points,  or  boms,  of  the  moon, 
or  any  other  luminary. 

Ci  si-,  in  astronomy,  is  used  for  the  first 
point  of  each  of  the  twelve  bouses,  in  a  figure 
of  the  heavens. 

Crsi»,  in  the  higher  geometry,  is  used  for 
the  point  or  corner  formed  by  two  parts  of  a 
curve  meeting  and  terminating  there.  See 
Curve. 

CUSPIDATE  LEAF,  (cvspis,  the  point 
of  a  sword  or  spear.)  In  botanv,  baring  the 
end  sharp,  like  the  point  of  spear  ;  or,  termi- 
nating in  a  bristly  point. 

Cuspidate  teeth.  In  anatomy.  See 
Teeth. 

CCSSONI A.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
class  pentandria,  order  digynia  ;  petals  five, 
three-sided  ;  margin  of  the  receptacle  dilated 
into  a  live-toothed  calyx  ;  fruit  compressed, 
double,  angular,  crowned  with  the  calyx  and 
st vie.   Two  species  ;  hoth  natives  of  the  Cape. 

"CC'STARD.  *.  (ncstard,  Welsh.)  A  kind 
of  sweetmeat  made  hy  boiling  eggs  with  milk 
and  sugar  (Hndihran). 

Ci  stakd  (Apple).    In  botany.    See  An- 

NONA. 

C  C'STODY.  s.  (custodia,  Latin.)  1.  Im- 
prisonment ;  restraint  of  liberty  (Jliiton).  2. 
Care;  guardianship;  charge  (.iddison).  3. 
Defence:  preservation;  security  (Bacon). 

CL  'STOM.  s.  (coustvme,  F'r.)  1.  Habit ; 
habitual  practice  (Locke).  2.  Fashion  ;  com- 
mon way  of  acting  (Samuel).  3.  Established 
maimer  (Luke).  I.  Practice  of  buying  of  cer- 
tain persons  (Addison).  5.  Application  from 
buyers:  as,Mc  trader has  {rood custom.  t».  (In 
law.)  A  law  or  right  not  written,  which,  being 
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established  by  long"  use,  and  the  consent  of  our 
ancestors  bus  been,  ami  is,  daily  practised 
(Cowcll). 

Custom,  in  strict  language  in  distinguish- 
ed from  habit ;  the  former  is  often  used  to  de- 
note a  frequent  reiteration  of  the  same  act ;  the 
latter,  the  effect  that  custom  has  on  the  mind 
or  body.  Hut  perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  to  ap- 
ply the  word  customs  to  the  peculiarities  of 
manners  which  pervade  large  bodies  of  men  ; 
and  habits  to  the  peculiarities  of  individuals. 
According  to  this  explication,  a  walk  upon  the 
quarter  deck,  though  intolerably  confined,  be- 
comes, however,  so  agreeable  by  custom,  that 
a  sailor  in  his  walk  on  shore  confines  himself 
commonly  within  the  same  hounds.  Lend 
Kaimes  speaks  of  a  man  who  ha<l  relinquished 
the  sea  for  a  country  life :  in  the  corner  of  his 
garden,  he  reared  an  artificial  mount  with  a 
level  summit,  resembling  most  accurately  a 
quarter  deck,  not  only  in  shape  but  in  size; 
and  here  he  generally  walked.  In  Minorca 
governor  Kane  made  an  excellent  road  the 
whole  length  of  the  island ;  and  vet  the  in- 
habitants adhere  to  the  old  road,  though  not 
only  longer  hut  extremely  bad.  In  this  sense 
we  may  speak  of  national  customs,  which  bow- 
ever  widely  they  may  differ  from  each  other, 
have  a  powerful  ami  permanent  hold  upon  the 
affections.  Though  causes  merely  incidental 
may  have  conspired  to  introduce  a  peculiarity 
of  manners,  and  to  form  national  characters  ; 
yet  being  once  formed,  they  become  the  sove- 
reign rule  of  thought  and  action  :  they  are  dif- 
fnsed  over  the  most  extensive  communities; 
and  unless  freedom  of  intercourse  he  held  with 
neighbouring  nations,  not  an  individual  can 
escape  the  impression.  Thus  it  is  that  the  in- 
habitants of  one  district  contemplate  those 
things  as  essential  to  well-being',  which  others 
hold  in  abhorrence;  that  one  class  of  people 
reveres  as  incumbent  duties,  observances  which 
others  contemplate  as  the  greatest  absurdities  ; 
and  some  are  inspired  with  invincible  attach- 
ments to  rites,  which  those  who  are  not  under 
the  influence  of  the  same  prepossessions,  jnstly 
consider  as  a  disgrace  to  humanity. 

**  Whether  custom  should  influence  opinion, 
or  opinion  Introduce  custom,  they  both  operate 
upon  the  affections,  ami  generally  manifest  the 
plenitude  of  their  power  by  the  number  and 
magnitude  of  the  absurdities  they  render  fami- 
liar and  acceptable  to  the  mind.  These  have 
for  successive  generations  established  the  em- 
pire of  imaginary  beings;  and  the  affections 
of  reverence,  love,  and  gratitude,  have  been 
thrown  away  upon  ideal  objects.  These  have 
sanctioned  the  most  inveterate  hatreds  :  have 
consecrated  immoralities,  and  dignified  theft, 
prostitution,  and  murder :  have  rendered  the 
austerities  of  Brachmen  and  monks  venerable 
to  the  multitude ;  have  loaded  the  (Jentoo 
female  with  insufferable  disgrace  who  refuses 
to  expire  in  torments  from  affection  to  her  de- 
ceased husband  ;  and,  in  the  most  enlightened 
countries  they  enjoin  it  upon  the  man  of  ho- 
nour to  murder  his  best  friend  for  a  hasty  ex- 
pression, or  ttoiuc  other  indiscretion  of  a  mo- 
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tnentary  transport.  Opinion  has  clothed  a 
frail  mortal  with  infallibility,  or  communicated 
that  exclusive  attribute  of  Deity  to  councils  and 
synods,  and  bowed  the  necks  of  myriads  to  the 
empire  of  their  decrees.  It  has  elevated  the 
worthless  into  the  character  of  saints,  and  those 
who  have  most  deserved  the  divine  indignation 
have  been  invoked  as  the  most  prevalent  inter- 
cessors. It  has  represented  the  Universal  Pa- 
rent as  the  tyrant,  instead  of  the  benevolent 
friend  of  mankind  ;  conducted  to  the  torture 
those  who  presumed  to  think  more  worthily  of 
him,  and  it  now  threatens  a  total  abnegation 
of  his  existence. 

"  Hut  the  diversities  of  opinions  and  man- 
ners, with  their  correspondent  predilections 
aud  aversions,  exceed  enumeration.  It  is  these 
diversities  which  furnish  the  amusement  de- 
rived from  the  perusal  of  travels;  and  as  no 
two  nations  on  the  globe  correspond  in  every 
instance,  the  peculiarities  of  each  illustrate  in  a 
striking  manner  the  truth  of  our  observations. 
They  indicate  the  inconceivable  variety  of  sen- 
timents and  affections  which  incidentally  take 
place  among  beings  of  the  same  species,  in- 
habitants of  the  same  sublunary  system,  con- 
versant with  similar  objects,  and  possessing 
similar  powers  of  mind."  (Cogan  on  the  Pan- 
stone,  p.  23">.) 

Custom-house,  an  office  established  in  the 
maritime  cities  and  port  town*,  for  the  receipt 
ami  management  of  the  proper  customs  and 
duties  of  importation  and  exportation. 

Customs,  in  political  economy,  the  duties, 
toll,  tribute,  or  tariff,  payable,  by  act  of  par- 
liament, upon  merchandize  exported  and  im- 
ported ;  forming  a  branch  of  the  perpetual 
taxes.  (See  Tax.)  The  considerations  upon 
which  this  revenue  (or  the  more  ancient  part 
of  it,  which  arose  only  from  exports)  was  in- 
vested in  the  king,  \veresaid  to  be  two  :  I.  Be- 
cause he  gave  the  subject  leave  to  depart  the 
kingdom,aml  to  carry  his  goodsalong  with  him. 
2.  Because  the  king  was  bound  of  common 
right  to  maintain  and  keep  up  the  ports  and 
havens,  and  to  protect  the  meridian t  from  pi- 
rates. Some  have  imagined  they  are  called 
with  us  customs,  because  they  were  the  in- 
heritance of  the  king  by  immemorial  usage  and 
the  common  law,  and  not  granted  him  bv  any 
statute:  but  sir  Edward  Coke  hath 'clearly 
shown  that  the  king's  first  claim  to  them  was 
by  grant  of  parliament  3  Edw.  I.  though  the 
record  thereof  is  not  now  extant.  And  indeed 
this  is  in  express  words  confessed  by  statute  25 
Edw.  I.  c.  7.  wherein  the  king  promises  to  take 
no  customs  from  merchants,  without  the  com- 
mon assent  of  the  realm,  "  saving  to  us  ami 
our  heirs  the  customs  on  wool,  skins,  and 
leather  formerly  irranted  to  us  by  the  com- 
monalty aforesaid." 

By  customs  we  understand,  at  present,  says 
Blackstone,  a  duty  or  subsidy  paid  by  the  mer- 
chant at  the  quay  upon  all  imported  as  well  as 
exported  commodities,  by  authority  of  parlia- 
ment;  unless  where,  for  particular  national 
reasons, certain  rewards.hountics  or  drawbacks, 
are  allowed  tor  particular  exports  or  imports. 
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Tin*  custom*  thus  imposed  by  parliament  arc 
rltirflv  contained  in  two  hooks  of  rates,  set 
forth  by  parliamentary  authority ;  one  signed 
by  sir  llarhottle  (irimeston,  sneaker  or  the 
house  of  commons  in  (  harles  II. *»  time  ;  and 
the  other  an  additional  one,  signed  by  sir 
Spenrer  Compton,  speaker  in  the  reitfii  of 
(icor-c  I.  to  uh'nli  a!  i)  subsequent  additions 
have  been  made.  Aliens  pay  a  larger  propor- 
tion than  natural  snbjei  is,  ivbicli  is  what  is 
now  generally  utidcrstmHl  by  the  aliens'  duty  ; 
to  be  exempted  from  which  is  one  principal 
cause  of  the  frequent  applications  to  parlia- 
ment fur  acts  of  naturalization. 

Total  gross  receipt  of  the  customs  of  (treat 
Britain,  in  the  year  ending  5lh  of  January, 
I>1>7,  with  the  payments  to  which  it  was 
subject,  and  the  nctt  amount  paid  into  tin; 
exchequer. 

£.     t.  d, 

Hal, nice  in  the  hands  of  the 

different  collectors  on  the 

5th  of  January,  )M>0...  oO.SU  10  J 
Halunre  in  the  hands  of  the 

receiver  general  of  Scot- 

land   tl  l,fijj  J 

Hills  arising  and  remitted 

out  of   the    revenue  of 

|s()5,  hut  not  brought  to 

account  till  1800 .'.   2*3,759 

dross  receipt  of  permanent 

and     temporal  v  duties 
within  the  year  12,37^,1)83  19 


d. 

H 
H 


l  3, 


i » 


Total  £12.7<»!*,5MI    0  l)j 


Paid  drawbacks,  repay, 
mcnts,  on  over-entries, 
and  bounties  of  the  na- 
ture of  drawbacks  

Bounties  for  promoting 
national  objects  

Money  imprest  into  the 
hands  of  out-port  col- 
lectors, icC  

I'aid  tou  at i!s  the  rxjienccs 
of  the  civil  government 
of  Scotland  

( 'barges  of  managetnenl  . . 

l*aymetits  into  tlieexchcquer 

JJalance  in  the  hands  ol  I  be 
differed!  colli  ctors  on  the 
.r»th  of  January,  \%m*'-7  . . 

Balance  in  the  hands  of  tin- 
receiver  general  of  Scot- 
laud  on  1  he  5th  of  Janu- 
ary, M>7  

Dills  arising  and  remitted 
out  of  the  revenue  of 
IMMS,  but  not  brought  to 
account  till  ll*07  


£.       9.  d. 


i  ,500,3  ig 

307.8G  i 


3    1 4 


3J,i»81l  13  3 


7»:.  f  15 

(»55,0O3 
;t,7J3,H3 


5<5y  i 


IS  0* 
H  loft 
12  li 


II  <u 


CI, 5 12   J*  7s 


280,043  12  ~,\ 


Total  ei2,7Ci>,2ll   0  li 


Deducting  from  the  g  ru>>  receipt  of  l2,37t>,98o7, 


19.*.  \\<l.  the  amount  paid  for  drawbacks  on 
exportation,  and  in  bounties  for  promoting 
national  objects,  being  JOy,98vM.  U«.  2d. 
the  total  nctt  produce  of  the  year  w  ill  Ik; 
1 1, 9 10,000/.  U.  U*rf.  w  hich  arose  as  fol- 
lows : 

£.  jr. 

From  duties  inwards  10.100,561  13 

 outwards....     021,500  10 

 coast  ways....  i,035,i»?>  17 

  remittances  from  the 

plantations,  quarantine 

duty,  fee   85,882  17  5i 

Total  £  11,910,000     I  Hi 


CUSTOMABLE,  a.  (from  custom.)  Com- 
mon :  habitual ;  frequent. 

Cl  'STOMA BLEN ESS.  *.  (from  custom- 
able.')  1.  Frequency  ;  habit.  2.  Conformity 
to  custom. 

Ct'STOMA  BLY.  ad.  (from  customable.) 
According  to  custom  (JHayward)* 

CI  'STOMA MLY.  ad.  (from  customary.) 
Habitually;  commonly  (Rai/). 

Ct'STOMA  IUN  FSS.*.(Yrom  customary.) 
Frequency  ;  commonness  (Gov.  of  Tongue). 

C  I  'STOM  A  It  Y.  a.  (from  custom.)  \.  Con- 
formable  to  established  custom  ;  according  to 
prescription  (Glanvilh).  2.  Habitual  (7i7/of- 
son).    3.  Canal  ;  wonted  (Sfiakspeare). 

CU'STOMFJJ.  n.  (from  custom.)  Usual; 
common  (Shu  k* j  >ea  re). 

(C'S'iOMFlC  «.  (from  custom.)  1.  One 
who  frequents  any  place  of  sale  for  the  sake  of 
purchasing  (RoscotHiuon).  2.  A  common 
woman;  obsolete  (Shnkxpeurc). 

CCSTOS  HH FY  1  CM,  the  principal  clerk 
belonging  to  the  court  of  common  pleas,  whose 
business  it  is  to  receive  and  keep  all  the  writs 
made  returnable  in  that  court,  filing  every  re- 
turn by  itself;  and  at  the  end  of  each  term,  to 
receive  of  the  prothonotaries  all  the  records  of 
the  nisi  prius, called  the  posteas.  The  posteas 
are  first  brought  in  by  the  clerks  of  assize  of 
every  circuit  to  that  prothonotary  who  entered 
the  issue  in  the  causes,  in  order  to  enter  judg- 
ment ;  and  after  the  prothonotary  has  entered 
the  verdict  and  judgment  thereupon  into  the 
rolls  of  the  court,  he  delivers  them  over  to  the 
CUStOS  brevium,  who  hinds  them  into  a  bundle. 
The  rtistos  brevium  makes  likewise  entries  of 
writs  of  covenant,  and  the  concord  upon  every 
fine:  by  him  also  are  made  out  exemplifica- 
tions and  copies  of  all  writs  and  records  in  bis 
office,  and  of  all  lines  levied,  which  being  en. 
grossed,  are  divided  between  him  and  the  chi- 
rographic which  last  keeps  the  writ  of  cove- 
nant and  the  note,  and  the  former  the  concord 
and  foot  of  the  fine.  The  custos  brevium  is 
made  by  the  king's  letters  patent. 

Crsios  ROTULOBUftf,  an  officer  who  has 
the  custody  of  the  rolls  and  records  of  the  ses- 
sions of  peace,  and  also  of  the  commission  of 
the  peace  itself.  He  nsually  is  some  person  of 
quality, and  always  a  justice  of  the  peace,  of  the 
quorum,  in  the  county  where  he  ia  appointed. 
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This  officer  is  made  by  writing  under  the  king'* 
sign  manual,  being  the  lord  chancellor's  war- 
rant to  put  him  in  commission.  He  may  exe- 
cute his  office  by  a  deputy,  and  is  empowered 
to  appoint  the  clerk  01  the  peace,  but  he  may 
not  sell  the  place  under  divers  penalties. 

CU'STREL.  s.  I.  A  shield-bearer.  2.  A 
vessel  for  holding  wine  (Ainsworth). 

To  CUT.  v.  a.  (from  couteau,  Fr.  A  knife.) 
1.  To  penetrate  with  an  edged  instrument 
(Shakspeare).  2.  To  hew,  as  with  an  axe 
(Chronicles).  3.  To  carve ;  to  make  by  sculp- 
ture (Addison).  4.  To  form  any  thing  by  cut- 
ting (  Exodus).  5.  To  divide  by  passing  through 
(Pope).  6.  To  pierce  with  an  uneasy  sensa- 
tion (Addison).  7.  To  divide  packs  of  cards 
(Granville).  8.  To  intersect ;  to  cross :  as,  one 
line  cuts  another  at  right  angles.  9.  To  Cut 
down.  To  fell ;  to  hew  down.  10.  To  Cut 
down.  To  excel ;  to  overpower:  a  low  phrase 
(Addison).  11.  Tc  Cut  off.  To  separate 
from  the  other  parts  by  cutting  (Judges).  12. 
To  Cut  off.  To  destroy;  to  extirpate;  to 
put  to  death  untimely  (liowel).  13.  To  Cut 
vff.  To  rescind  (Smalrtdge).  14.  To  Cut  off. 
To  intercept;  to  hinder  from  union  (ClarenX 
15.  To  Cut  off.  To  put  an  end  to;  to  ob- 
viate (Clarendon).  16.  To  Cut  off.  To 
withhold  (Rogers).  17.  To  Cut  off.  To 
preclude  (Prior).  18.  To  CUT  off.  To  in- 
terrupt ;  to  silence  (Bacon).  19.  To  Cut  off. 
To  apostrophize  ;  to  abbreviate  (I)rydcn).  20. 
To  Cut  out.  To  shape ;  to  form  (Arbuthnat). 

21.  To  Cut  out.    To  scheme;  to  contrive. 

22.  To  Cut  out.  To  adapt  (Rymer).  23. 
To  Cut  out.  To  debar  (Pope).  21.  To  Cut 
out.  To  excel ;  to  outdo.  25.  To  Cu  r  short. 
To  hinder  from  proceeding  by  sudden  interrup- 
tion (Dryden).  26.  To  Cut  short.  To 
abridge :  as,  the  soldiers  were  cut  short  "/" their 
pay.  27.  To  Cut  up.  To  divide  an  animal 
into  convenient  pieces  (L' Estrange).  28.  To 
Cut  up.   To  eradicate  (Job). 

To  Cut.  e.  n.  1.  To  make  way  by  dividing 
(Arbuthnot).  2.  To  perform  the  operation  of 
lithotomy.  3.  To  interfere:  as,  a  horse  that 
cuts. 

Cut.  part.  a.  Prepared  for  use  (Swift). 

Cut.  s.  (from  the  verb.)  1 .  The  action  of  a 
sharp  or  edged  instrument.  2.  The  impres- 
sion or  separation  of  continuity,  made  by  an 
edge  or  sharp  instrument.  3.  A  wound  made 
by  cutting  (Wiseman).  4.  A  channel  made  by 
art  (Knolles).  5.  A  part  cut  off  from  the  rest 
(Mortimer).  6.  A  small  particle;  a  shred 
(Hooker).  7*  A  lot  made  by  cutting  a  stick 
(Locke).  8.  A  near  passage,  by  which  some 
angle  is  cut  off  (Hale).  9.  A  picture  cut  or 
carved  upon  wood  or  copper,  and  impressed 
from  it  (Brown).  10.  The  stamp  on  which 
a  picture  is  carved,  and  by  which  it  is  impress, 
eel.  1 1.  The  act  or  practice  of  dividing  a  pack 
of  cards  (Swift).  12.  Fashion ;  form ;  shape  ; 
manner  of  cutting  into  shape  (Addison).  13. 
A  fool  or  cully  (Shakspeare).  14.  Cut  and 
long  tail.    Men  of  all  kinds  (Ben  Jonson). 

Cut-water,  the  sharp  part  of  the  head  of 
a  ship  below  the  beak.   1 1  is  so  called  because 


it  cuts  or  divides  the  water  before  ft  comes  to 
the  bow,  that  it  may  not  come  too  suddenly  to 
the  breadth  of  the  ship,  which  would  retard  it. 

Cut- water.  In  ornithology.  See  Ryn- 
chops. 

CUT'ANEOUS.  (cuianeus  morbus \  from 
cutis,  the  skin.)  Belonging  to  the  skin,  as  cu- 
taneous eruptions,  &c. 

CUTHA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  country 
of  Asia,  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  Cusb. 
See  Cusu. 

CUTICLE,  (cuticula,  cutis,  the  skin.) 
Epidermis.  Scarf-skin.  A  thin,  pellucid,  in- 
sensible membrane,  of  a  white  colour,  that 
covers  and  defends  the  true  skin,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  the  hairs,  exhaling  and  in- 
haling vessels,  and  the  rete  mucosnm. 

Cuticle  signifies,  also,  a  thin  skin  formed 
on  the  surface  of  any  liquor. 

CUTI'CULAK.  a.  (from  cutis,  Latin.) 
Belonging  to  the  skin. 

CUTIS,  (cutis.)  Derma.  The  true  skin. 
A  thick,  fibrous,  vascular,  and  nervous  mem. 
brane,  that  covers  the  whole  external  surface 
of  the  body,  and  is  the  situation  of  the  organ  of 
touch,  exhalation,  and  inhalation. 

Cutis  anser'ina.  (anscrina  ;  from  anser, 
a  goose.)  The  rough  state  the  skin  is  some- 
times  thrown  into  from  the  action  of  cold  or 
other  cause,  in  which  it  looks  like  the  skin  of 
the  goose. 

CUTLASS,  s.  (coutelas,  French.)  A  broad 
cutting  sword  (Shakspeare). 

CU'TLEK.  s.  (coutelier.  French.)  One 
who  makes  or  sells  knives  (Clarendon). 

CUTLEIUAN  LECTU KES,  lectures  on 
mechanics,  founded  in  1661,  by  Sir  John  Cut- 
ler, who  appointed  a  salary  of  50/.  a  year, 
and  settled  it  upon  Mr.  Hooke  for  life;  the 
president,  council,  and  fellows  of  the  Koyal 
Society,  being  entrusted  to  appoint  both  the 
subject  and  the  number  of  the  lectures. 

CUTLERY,  in  the  general  sense,  com- 

Erizes  all  those articlesdcnominatededge-tools : 
ut  it  is  more  particularly  confined  to  the  ma- 
nufacture of  knives,  forks,  scissors,  penknives, 
razors,  and  swords.  Damascus  was  anciently 
famed  for  its  razors,  sabres,  and  swords;  the 
latter  especially,  being  said  to  possess  at  once 
the  qualities  01  flexibility,  elasticity,  and  hard- 
ness. • 

Such  articles  of  cutlery  as  do  not  require  a 
fine  polish,  and  are  of  low  price,  are  made 
from  blistered  steel.  Those  which  require  the 
edge  to  possess  great  tenacity,  while  superior 
hardness  is  not  essential,  are  made  from  sheer 
steel.  The  finer  kinds  of  cutlery  are  made 
from  steel  which  has  been  in  a  state  of  fusion, 
and  which  is  termed  cast-steel,  no  other  kinds 
being  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish.    See  Steel. 

Table-knives  are  mostly  made  of  sheer  steel, 
the  tang,  and  shoulder,  or  bolster,  being  of 
iron,  and  the  blade  part  attached  by  giving 
them  a  welding  beat.  The  knives  after  forg- 
ing  are  hardened  by  heating  them  red  hot  and 
plunging  them  into  water ;  they  are  afterwards 
heated  over  the  fire  till  they  become  blue, 
they  are  then  ground  upon  stones  of  large  dia- 
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meter  for  I  lie  purpose  of  making  their  sides 
/hit,  since  it  is'the  disposition  of  small  stones 
t<»  make  the  sides  concave.  Til*  blades  arc 
finished  upon  an  itistruiui'tit  railed  a  glazor, 
which  consists  of  a  circular  piece  of  wood  co- 
vcred  with  leather,  and  coated  with  glue  ami 
emery.  The  handles  of  table  knives  are  made 
of  ivory,  plasscd  horn,  hone,  stag-horn,  and 
wood,  "into  which  the  blades  are  cemented 
with  resin  and  pulverized  brick,  and  for  ivory, 
instead  of  the  l  itter,  whitening. 

Forks  an-  made  almost  altogether  by  the  aid 
of  thr  stamp  and  appropriate  dies.  The  prongs 
only  are  hardened  and  tempered,  by  a  method 
similar  to  thai  employed  for  the  knives,  being 
required  of  about  the  same  degree  of  hardness. 

The  shank  and  bosom  of  the  fork  an*  ground 
upon  a  thin  stone,  which  is  round  upon  the 
face;  it  is  of  very  rough  and  open  texture,  and 
is  employed  in  the  drv  state.  The  prongs  are 
ground  upon  a  stone  which  is  broad  and  llat 
upon  (he  lace  ;  they  are  liuished  upon  glazors 
coated  With  eilierV  and  glue  ;  the  insides  of  the 
prongs  arc  dressed  by  means  of  a  thin  leathern 
strip,  coated  with  glue  and  emery:  for  this 
purpose  the  fork  is  placed  in  an  horizontal  po- 
sition, and  the  strap  drawn  backward  and  for- 
ward. Silver  forks  are  a  distinct  branch  of 
manufacture,  being  confined  to  the  silver- 
smiths :  they  are  cast  into  moulds  of  line  sand, 
and  liuished  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of 
other  silver  goods. 

/lazort.  Almost  all  razors  are  made  of  cast 
steel,  the  quality  of  which  should  be  very 
good  ;  the  edge  of  a  razor  requiring  the  com- 
bined advantages  of  great  hardness  and  tena- 
city. After  the  razor  blade  is  forged,  it  is 
hardened  hy  gradually  heating  it  to  bright 
red  heat,  and  plunging  it  into  cold  water.  It 
is  tempered  by  heating  it  afterwards  till  a 
brightened  part  appears  of  a  straw  colour. 
Though  this  is  general  I  v  performed  by  placing 
them  upon  the  ojien  tire,  it  would  he  more 
equally  effected  hy  sand,  or  what  is  still  better, 
in  hot  oil,  or  fusible  mixture,  consisting  of 
eight  parts  of  bismuth,  five  of  lead,  and  three 
of  tin,  A  thermometer  being  placed  in  the 
liquid  at  the  time  the  razors  are  immersed  for 
the  purpose  of  indicating  the  proper  tempera- 
ture, which  is  about  oOO  of  Fahrenheit.  Ra- 
zors are  ground  crosswise  upon  stones,  from 
four  to  seven  inches  in  diameter,  a  small  stone 
being  necessary  to  make  the  side*  Concave. 
Itazors  having"  the  concave  form  have  been 
thought  to  shave  with  more  facility,  but  if  it 
be  remarked  that  the  canal  formed  by  boning 
the  razors  is  a  portion  of  a  wedge,  the  length 
of  which  is  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  razor, 
and  of  a  thickness  equal  to  that  of  the  back,  it 
will  be  readily  seen  that  the  concave  form  can- 
not possess  any  other  advantage,  than  that  of 
saving  time  in  sharpening  the  razor,  owing  to 
the  small  surface  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
hone  or  the  strap.  After  the  razor  has  been 
ground  into  its  proper  shape,  it  is  liuished  by 
two  processes,  one  called  iaping  or  glazing, 
and  the  other  polishing.  The  lap,  or  gluzor, 
is  formed  of  wood  faced  with  an  alloy  of  lead 


and  tin;  after  its  face  is  turned  to  the  prop  r 
form  and  size,  it  is  tilled  with  notches,  uhw  it 
are  filled  up  with  emery  and  tallow.    This  in- 
strument gives  to  the  razor  a  smooth  ami  uni- 
form surface,  and  consequently  a  tine  edge. 
The  last  process  is  that  of  polishing  ;  the  po- 
lisher consists  of  a  piece  of  circular  wood  run- 
ning upon  an  axis,  like  that  of  the  stone  or  tin* 
glazor.   It  is  coated  with  leather,  having  from 
time  to  time  its  surface  covered  with  crocus 
martU.    The  surface  of  the  polisher  when  in 
motion  moves  at  the  rate  of  1~>  feet  in  a  se- 
cond.   This  is  slow  when  compared  with  the 
velocity  of  the  stone  and  the  n  la/or.    The  sur- 
face of  the  former  moving  at  the  rate  of  o7'» 
feet  in  a  second,  and  the  latter  with  about 
twice  that  Velocity.    The  bandies  of  high 
priced  razors  are  mad'*  of  ivory  and  tortoise- 
shell,  but  in  general  they  are  of  polished  born, 
which  are  preferred  on  account  of  their  cheap- 
ness and  durability.    The  horn  is  rut  into 
pieces  and  placed  between  tiro  corresponding 
dies,  having  a  recess  of  the  shape  of  the  handle. 
The  dies  are  previously  heated  to  about  .'»0«^' 
of  Fahrenheit,  and  placed  with  the  horn  in  a 
process  of  such  power,  that  allowing  the  man's 
strength  to  he  '2\)i\U>.  it  will  be  equal  to 
Hy  this  process  the  horn  admits  of  considerable 
extension  ;  if  the  horn  is  not  previously  black, 
the  handles  are  dyed  black  by  means  of  4 
bathe  of  logwood  and  green  vitriol.    They  af- 
terwards require  to  be  dressed  first  With  sand 
and  water,  and  lastly  upon  a  buff,  which  is  .1 
species  of  glazor  covered  upon  the  face  with 
buff  leather,  and  smeared  over  with  rotten- 
stone  and  oil. 

The  clear  horn  bandies  are  sometimes  stain- 
ed so  as  to  imitate  the  tortoise-shell;  this  is 
cd'-ctcd  by  laving  upon  the  handle  a  compos,], 
tion  of  three  parts  of  potash,  one  of  minium, 
ten  of  quick  lime,  and  as  much  water  as  will 
make  the  whole  into  a  pulpy  mass.  Tliu#e 
parts  of  the  handle  requiring  darker  shades, 
are  covered  thicker  than  the  other.  After  tht- 
Stlbstance  is  laid  upon  the  handles,  they  un- 
placed before  the  lire  for  a  few  hours,  the  time 
requisite  for  "iving  the  proper  effect. 

Potknirt  s.  The  manufacture  of  penknives 
is  divided  into  three  departments:  the  fir»|  i« 
the  forging  of  the  blades,  the  spring,  and  the 
iron  scales;  the  second,  the  grinding  ami  p 
lishillg  of  the  blades;  and  the  third  the  bund- 
ling, which  consists  in  fitting  up  all  the  pans 
and  lillisbillg  the  knife.  The  blades  are  made 
of  the  best  cast  steel,  and  hardened  and  tem- 
pered to  about  the  same  degree  with  tint  >.f 
razors.  In  grinding  they  are  made  a  little 
more  concave  on  one  side  than  the  other  ;  in 
other  respects  they  are  treated  in  a  similar  way 
to  razors.  The  handles  are  covered  with  horn, 
ivory,  and  sometimes  wood,  but  the  most 
durable  are  those  of  stag-horn.  The  most  ge- 
neral fault  in  penknives  is  that  of  being  too 
soft.  The  temper  ought  to  be  not  higher  than 
a  straw  colour,  as  it  seldom  happens  that  a, 
penknife  is  so  hard  as  to  snap  on  the  edge. 

Seizors,  The  beauty  and  elegance  of  po- 
lished steel  is  not  displayed  to  more  advantage 
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titan  in  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  kinds  of 
scissors.  Tbc  steel  employed  fur  the  more 
valuable  scissors  should  be  cast  steel  of  the 
choicest  qualities;  it  must  possess  hardness 
and  conformity  of  texture  for  the  sake  of  as- 
suming a  fine  polish,  great  tenacity  when  hot 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  bow  or  ring  of 
the  scissor,  which  requires  to  be  extended  from 
a  solid  piece,  havinga  hole  previously  punched 
through  it.  It  ought  also  to  be  very  tenacious 
when  cold,  to  allow  that  delicacy  of  form  ob- 
served in  those  scissors  termed  ladies'  scissors. 
After  the  scissors  are  forged  as  near  to  the  same 
size  as  the  eye  of  the  workman  can  ascertain, 
they  are  paired,  and  the  two  sides  fitted  toge- 
ther. Tbc  bows  and  some  other  parts  are  filed 
to  their  intended  form,  the  blades  are  also 
roughly  grouud,  and  the  two  sides  properly  ad- 
justed to  each  other  after  being  bound  together 
with  wire  and  hardened  up  to  the  bows.  They 
are  afterwards  heated  till  tney  become  of  a  pur- 
ple colour,  which  indicates  their  proper  tem- 
per. Almost  all  the  remaining  part  of  the 
work  is  performed  at  the  grinding  mill,  with 
the  stone,  the  lap,  the  polisher,  and  the  brush. 
The  latter  consists  of  a  circular  piece  of  wood 
fitted  upon  an  axis,  and  set  upon  the  face  with 
very  strong  bristles.  It  is  used  to  polish  those 
parts  which  have  been  filed,  and  which  the  lap 
and  the  polisher  cannot  touch.  Previous  to 
screwing  the  scissors  together  for  the  last  time, 
they  are  rubbed  over  with  the  powder  of 
quick-lime,  and  afterwards  wiped  clean  with  a 
skin  of  soft  sheep  leather.  The  quick-lime 
ahsorbs  the  moisture  from  the  surface,  to  which 
the  rusting  of  steel  is  justly  attributed.  Scis- 
sors are  frequently  beautifully  ornamented  by 
blueing  and  gilding,  and  also  with  studs  of 
gold  or  polished  steel.  They  are  at  present 
most  elegantly  ornamented  by  the  gold  being 
inlaid  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  steel, 
the  gold  surface  being  afterwards  increased. 
The  very  large  scissors  are  partly  of  iron  and 
partly  of  steel,  the  shanks  and  bows  being  of 
the  former.  These,  as  well  as  those  all  of 
steel  which  are  not  hardened  all  over,  cannot 
be  polished ;  an  inferior  sort  of  lustre,  however, 
is  given  to  them  by  means  of  a  burnish  of 
hardened  polished  steel,  which  is  very  easily 
distinguished  from  the  real  polish  by  the  ii  re- 
gularity of  the  surface.  (For  swords,  see 
Sword.) 

Casting  of  Cutlery.  From  the  great  alli- 
ance of  pig-iron  to  steel,  it  has  been  long 
thought  practicable  to  cast  the  steel  into  the 
articles  required,  and  by  that  means  save  all 
the  exnence  of  forging,  and  at  the  same  time 
make  the  articles  much  nearer  their  intended 
form  than  could  possibly  be  done  by  the  ham- 
mer. The  steel  in  its  perfect  state  is,  however, 
incapable  of  this  advantage,  though  when  in  a 
state  of  fusion  it  is  capable  of  being  cast  into 
large  ingots.  It  is  so  imperfectly  liquid  at  that 
temperature  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
casting  it  into  articles  so  small  as  knives  or 
scissors.  That  species  of  pig-iron  called  N°. 
I,  is  susceptible  of  *o  perfect  a  liquidity  as  to 
be  cast  into  needles  and  Gab-books,  aiid  has 


been  employed  for  making  a  great  variety  of 
cutlery,  particularly  forks  aud  scissors.  Im- 
mediately after  the  articles  are  cast,  which  is 
generally  into  wet  sand,  tbev  are  as  brittle  as 
glass,  and  in  that  state  could  not  be  used  for 
any  purpose.  By  being  stratified  with  sand, 
and  kept  at  a  red  heatfor  24  hours,  they  as- 
sume a  degree  of  softness  and  tenacity,  which 
will  allow  them  to  bend  to  a  considerable  an- 
gle. This  process  is  called  annealing.  This 
branch  of  manufacture  has,  of  late,  undergone 
very  considerable  improvements  by  an  inven- 
tion of  Mr.  Lucas  of  Sheffield,  for  which  he 
has  obtained  a  patent.  The  articles  are  cast  of 
the  most  fusible  pig-iron,  and  are  afterwards 
converted  into  a  state  of  steel  by  cementation. 
The  pig-iron,  which  only  differs  from  steel  in 
containing  an  excess  of  carbon,  is  stratified  in 
close  vessels,  with  some  substance  capable  of 
furnishing  oxygen,  with  which  the  carbon  of 
the  pig-iron  combines,  forming  carbonic  acid, 
which  escapes  in  the  form  of  gas.  (British 
Encyclopedia). 

CU'TPUKSE.  *.  (cut  and  purse.)  One 
who  steals  by  the  method  of  cuttiug  purses ;  a 
thief ;  a  robber  (Bentley). 

CU'TTEK.  s.  (from  cut.)  1.  An  agent  or 
instrument  that  cuts  any  thing.  2.  A  nimble 
boat  that  cuts  the  water.  3.  The  teeth  that  cut 
the  meat  (/{ay).  4.  An  officer  in  the  exche- 
quer that  provides  wood  for  the  tallies,  and 
cuts  the  sum  paid  upon  them  (Coicelf). 

CUT-THKOAT.  *.  (cut  and  throat.)  A 
ruffian  ;  a  murderer ;  an  assassin  (Knolles). 

Cut-throat,  a.  Cruel;  inhuman;  barba- 
rous (Careic). 

CUTTING.  *.  (from  cut.)  A  piece  cut  off; 
a  chop  (Bacon). 

Cutting,  in  heraldry,  is  used  for  the  di- 
viding a  shield  into  two  equal  parts,  from 
right  to  left,  parallel  to  the  horizon,  or  in  the 
fesse-way. 

Cutting  in  wood,  xylography:  a  particular 
kind  of  sculpture,  or  engraving,  denominated 
from  the  matter  on  which  it  is  employed.  That 
sort  of  engraving  which  is  called  cutting  in 
wood,  was  the  first  invented.  It  is  useu  for 
initial  letters,  head  and  tail  pieces  of  books,  and 
even  for  schemes  and  other  figures,  to  save  the 
expence  of  engraving  on  copper:  and  for  prints 
and  stamps  for  paper,  calicoes,  linen,  See.  The 
art  of  cutting  in  wood  was  certainly  carried  to 
very  great  perfection  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  and  has  since  been  revived  with 
very  great  success  by  Mr.  Bewick,  whose  en- 
gravings of  animals,  &c.  on  wood,  may  vie 
in  beauty  aud  excellence  with  the  choicest 
copperplates.  The  cutter  in  wood  needs  no 
other  instruments  than  little  sharp  knives, 
chisels,  and  gravers  of  different  sizes.  The 
first  thing  he  does,  is  to  take  a  plank  or  block 
of  pear-tree,  or  box,  which  he  prepares  of  tbc 
size  and  thickness  intended,  and  makes  it  very 
even  and  smooth  on  the  side  to  be  cut:  on 
this  block  he  draws  the  design  with  a  pen  or 
pencil  just  as  it  ought  to  he  printed.  Those 
who  cannot  draw  their  own  designs,  make  use 
of  those  done  by  another,  which  they  fasten 
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on  the  block  with  paste,  the  strokes  or  lines 
being  turned  towards  the  wood  :  when  the 
paper  is  dry,  thev  wash  it  gently  over  with  a, 
sponge  dipped  In  water;  whie'h  done,  thev 
take  <»IF  the  paper  l»y  decrees,  still  rubbing  ft 
a  little  with  the  tip  of  the  finger,  till  there  is 
nothing  left  on  the  block  but  the  strokes  of 
ink  th.it  form  the  design,  which  mark  out  so 
much  of  the  hlock  as  is  to  he  spared,  or  left 
standing;  the  rest  they  cut  off  and  take  away 
as  curiously  as  they  can,  with  the  point  uf  their 
sharp  instruments. 

Ci  rriNO  in  action,  in  the  manage  railed 
interfering,  is  lacerating1  the  round  inside  pro* 
jeeting  part  of  the  fetlock-joint,  with  the  edge 
of  the  shoe,  upon  the  foot  of  the  opposite  leg. 
This  arises  much  more  frequently  from  ill- 
usage  or  neglect  in  the  keeper,  than  from  any 
imperfection  or  defect  of  the  horse:  more 
horses  cut  from  being1  broken  ami  put  into 
work  too  young,  rode  too  long  journeys  in  a 
day,  or  over-worked  when  wearv,  than  from 
any  other  causes  whatever.  Some  horses,  it  is 
true,  cut  from  their  earliest  age,  particularly 
those  narrow  in  the  chest.  Carnage  horses, 
too,  very  frequently  cut  behind  ;  hut  this  must 
in  a  great  measure  be  occasioned  bv  the  pro- 
jecting parts  and  cavities  in  the  pavement, 
against  which  the  surest  footed  horse  cannot 
be  always  prepared. 

(  I  VI'TLK.*.  A  foul-mouthed  fellow (Shak- 
gpcarey. 

ClTTLE-riSH,  in  helminthologv.  See 
Sei  i  \. 

CIVIFREAN  SYSTEM  OF  ZOOW(i\\ 
an  ingenious  system  lately  invented  by  M. 
Cuvier,  for  which  see  Zooi.ouy. 

CUXIIAVEX,  a  sea-port  of  Bremen,  situ- 
ated on  the  (ierman  (  b  ean,  between  the  mouths 
of  the  Elbe  and  the  IVeser. 

CY.ANKIdiA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
class  hexaiidria,  order  monogynia.  Corol  si\- 
pe  tailed,  the  three  lower  ones  hanging  for. 
wards;  lowest  stamen  declined,  and  longer 
than  the  rot.  Four  succies,  all  natives  of  the 
Cape. 

CYANITE,  in  oryctology.  See  ZEO  Li- 
nus. 

CYAN  US.  (cyanvx,  ivm;,  corn  lean  or 
sky-blue:  so  called  from  its  colour.)  Blue- 
bottle, Corn-flower.  The  flowers  of  this 
plant,  rentaurea  cyanns;  calycihus  serratis ; 
foliis  linearibus,  integerrimi*,  infimis  dcntaiis, 
of  lanneus,  were  former  I  v  in  frequent  use; 
but  their  antiphlogistic,  antispasmodic,  cor- 
dial, aperient,  diuretic,  and  other  properties, 
are  now,  with  great  propriety,  forgotten.  See 

C  F.N  T  A  I"  It  V.  A  . 

CY'.ATIIEA,  in  botanv,  a  genus  of  the 
class  crrntogamia,  order  tilices.  Fructification 
in  roundish,  scattered  dots,  seated  on  a  colum- 
nar receptacle,  within  the  calyx-like  involucre, 
which  opens  at  top.  Nine  species,  several  of 
the  trunks  arboreous. 

CYATH1FOKM,  in  botany,  (eyathu*,  a 
drinking  cup  or  glass.)  (J lass" shaped  or  cup- 
shaped.  Cvliudrie,  oulv  widening  a  little  at 
the  top.    Applied  to  the  calyx  in  uiauritia, 


CYC 

and  to  the  corol  in  pcziza  acetabulum  and  era* 
tboides. 

CYATHUS,  a  measure  among  the  Creeks 
and  Romans,  both  of  the  liquid  and  dry  kind. 
It  was  equal  to  an  ounce,  or  the  12th  part  of  a 
pint. 

C'vatiius,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
rryptogamia,  order  fungi.  Fundus  eampanu- 
late  or  cylindrical,  bearing  lentiforui  capsule* 
Within.  *  Six  species. 

C  YHKLK,  in  pagan  mythology,  the  daugh- 
ter of  (  reins  and  Terra,  and  wife  of  S  iturii. 
She  is  supposed  to  be  the  s  ime  as  Ceres,  libra. 
Op*,  Bona  .Mater,  Magna  Mater,  Herecyntln:, 
Dinilymene,  fcc.  According  to  Diodorus,  she 
was  the  daughter  of  a  Lydian  prince,  and  a* 
soon  as  she  was  born  she  was  exposed  on  a 
mountain.  Cybele  was  generally  represented 
as  a  robust  woman  far  advanced  in  her  preg- 
nancy, to  intimate  the  fecundity  of  the  earth. 
She  held  keys  in  her  hand,  and  her  head  was 
crowned  with  rising  turrets,  and  sometime* 
with  the  leaves  of  an  oak.  She  sometime* 
appears  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two 
tame  lions:  Atys  follows  by  her  side,  carry- 
ing a  ball  in  his  hand,  and  supporting  him- 
self upon  a  fir-tree  which  is  sacred  to  the 
goddess.  Sometimes  she  is  represented  with  a 
sceptre  in  her  hand,  with  her  head  covered 
with  a  tower.  She  is  also  seen  with  many 
breasts,  to  show  that  the  earth  gives  aliments 
to  all  living  creatures;  and  sheVeneraliy  car- 
ries two  lions  under  her  arms.  From  PhVygta 
the  worship  of  Cybele  passed  into  Greece,  and 
was  solemnly  established  at  Kleusis  under  tin* 
name  of  the  Flcusiniau  mysteries  of  Ceres. 

CYCAS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
motioecia,  order  poly  and  ria,  Male:  anient 
Cone-line,  the  scales  covered  every  where  un- 
derneath with  pollen.  Fein. :  spadix  sword- 
shaped  :  genus  immersed  in  the  angles,  s-di- 
tar)';  style  one;  drupe  with  a  woody  uut. 
Two  species,  natives  of  the  Fast  Indies. 

1.  e.  circinalis.  Sago  tree,  forty  feet  high, 
with  pinnated  leaves,  seven  or  eight  feet  long: 
flowers  rac  'Uied  at  the  peduncles  of  the  leave*, 
succeeded  by  an  oval  fruit  about  the  size  of 
large  plums',  of  a  red  colour  when  ripe  ami 
sweet  flavour.  Each  fruit  contains  a  ha;  I 
brown  nut,  inclosing  a  white  meat  of  r  .  • 
taste  of  a  rhesnul :  and  affords  a  considerable, 
poj  r  I  - 1  s  i  of  the  bread  of  the  natives.  The  trunk 
also  all"  ids  by  beating  thin  la  vers  of  it  pr<». 
duced  by  the  saw,  ami  afterwards  infusing  t»,e 
layers  in  water,  a  nutriment  of  a  similar  kimk 
The  sago  hereby  obtained,  however,  is  int.  .  -r 
to  the  true  sago  made  from  the  pith  of  the 

A  R  EC  A  OLETACX.A,  \>  hicll  SCC. 

2.  C.  revolnta.  Jiroad-brooui,  or  bread  tree, 
with  leaflets  revolute  at  the  margin.  The  na- 
tives are  said  to  employ  the  pith  of  this  tree 
in  making  their  bread  :  for  which  purpose 
they  put  considerable  quantities  of  it  in  dried 
calf  or  sheep-skins,  which  thev  bury  in  the 
earth  till  it  becomes  sufficiently  meflow  and 
tender  to  be  kneaded  with  water  into  dough. 

CYCEOX,  a  name  given  by  the  ancient 
poets  and  physicians  to  a  mixture  of  meal  ami 
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water,  and  sometimes  of  other  ingredients,  as 
wine,  honey,  fee. 

CYC  LADES,  the  ancient  name  of  a  clus- 
ter of  islands,  situated  between  Ncgropontand 
Candia,  belonging  to  the  Turks.  Delos  is  the 
centre  island. 

Cyci.ades  (fircat),  a  cluster  of  ahont 
10  islands  in  the  South  Sea,  west  of  Otahcite, 
discovered  by  captain  Cook,  in  1 77-1-  There 
are  several  volcanoes  on  these  islands,  vet  they 
are  well  Inhabited.  They  lie  in  lat.  f».  30  S. 
and  in  Ion.  170.  0  W. 

CYCLAMEN.  Sowbread.  In  botany,  a  gc- 
nttt«of  the  class  pentandria,  order  monogynia. 
Carol  wheel-shaped,  reflected,  with  a  very 
abort  tuheaiul  prominent  throat;  berry  covered 
with  a  capsule.  Four  species  ;  three' of  them 
natives  ol  the  south  of  Europe  and  Asia;  and 
one,  r.  Europoum,  indigenous  to  the  shady 
VI  oods  of  our  own  country,  with  heart-shaped, 
angular,  toothed  leaves.  They  are  all  low  her- 
baceous perennials,  with  t n herons  roots  ;  and 
when  cultivated,  with  highly  ornamental  and 
variegated  flowers,  frequently  accompanied 
with  an  exquisite  fragrance.  The  species  are 
l  est  propagated  by  seeds  :  the  varieties  must 
be  preserved  by  dividing  the  roots.  They  arc 
easily  cultivated  with  a  little  care  to  preserve 
the  young  plants  from  severe  frosts. 

CY'CLAS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
decandria,  order  monogynia.  Calyx  four- 
parted  ;  corolless;  filaments  inserted  in  the 
neck  of  the  style,  flexuose  ;  legume  roundish, 
winged,  one'seeded.  Two  species ;  both 
Gaiann  trees. 

CYCLE,  a  certain  period  or  series  of  num- 
bers proceeding  orderly  from  first  to  last,  then 
returning  again  to  the  "first,  and  so  circulating 
perpetually. 

Cycles  have  chiefly  arispn  from  the  incom- 
mensurability of  the  revolutions  of  the  earth 
and  celestial  bodies  to  one  another.  The  ap- 
parent revolution  of  the  sun  about  the  earth 
has  been  arbitrarily  divided  into  24  hours, 
which  is  the  basis  or  foundation  of  all  our 
mensuration  of  time,  whether  days,  years,  ficc. 
Hut  neither  the  annual  motion  of  the  sun,  nor 
rh.it  of  the  other  heavenly  bodies,  can  be 
measured  exactly,  and  without  any  remainder, 
by  hours,  or  their  multiples.  That  of  the  sun, 
for  example,  is  3<55  days  5  hours  19  minutes 
nearly  ;  that  of  the  moon,  29  days  12  hours  41 
minutes  nearly. 

Hence,  to  swallow  up  the.-**  fractions  in 
whole  numbers,  and  yet  in  numbers  which 
only  express  days  and  years,  cycles  have 
been  invented  ;  which,  comprehending  several 
revolutions  of  the  same  body,  replace  it,  after 
a  certain  number  of  years,  in  the  same  points 
of  the  heaven  whence  it  first  departed  ;  or 
which  is  the  same  thing,  in  the  same  place  of 
the  civil  calendar. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  arc  the  fol- 
lowing : 

The  cycle  of  the  sun  is  a  revolution  of  28 
years,  in  which  time  the  days  of  the  months 
return  again  to  the  same  days  of  the  week  ; 
the  sun  s  place  to  the  same  signs  and  degrees  of 


the  ecliptic  on  the  same  month  and  days,  so 
as  not  to  differ  one  degree  in  100  years;  and 
the  leap-years  begin  the  same  course  over  again 
with  respect  to  the  days  of  the  week  on  which 
the  days  of  the  month  fall.  The  cycle  of  the 
moon," commonly  called  the  golden  number, 
is  a  revolution  ot  19  years  ;  in  which  time,  the 
conjunctions,  oppositions,  and  other  aspects  of 
the  moon,  are  within  an  hour  and  a  half  of 
being  the  same  as  they  were  on  the  same  days 
of  the  months  19  years  before.  The  indict  ion 
is  a  revolution  of  15  years,  used  only  by  the 
Romans  for  indicating  the  times  of  certain 
payments  made  by  the  subjects  to  the  republic. 
It  was  established  by  Constantine,  A.  D.  312. 

The  year  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  according 
to  the  vulgar  era,  was  the  ninth  year  of  the 
solar  cycle,  the  first  year  of  the  lunar  cycle  : 
and  the  312th  year  after  his  birth  was  the 
first  year  after  the  Roman  indiction.  There- 
fore, to  find  the  year  of  the  solar  cycle,  add  9 
to  any  given  year  of  Christ,  and  divide  the  sum 
by  2$,  the  quotient  is  the  number  of  cycles 
elapsed  since  his  birth,  and  the  remainder  is 
the  cycle  for  the  given  year:  If  nothing  re- 
mains, the  cycle  is  '2t.  To  find  the  lunar  cy- 
cle, add  one  to  the  given  year  of  Christ,  atid 
divide  the  sum  by  19;  the  quotient  is  the 
number  of  cycles  elapsed  in  the  interval,  and 
the  remainder  is  the  cycle  for  the  given  year: 
If  nothing  remains,  the  cycle  is  19.  lastly, 
subtract  312  from  the  given  year  of  Christ, 
and  divide  the  remainder  by '15;  and  what 
remains  after  this  division  is  "the  indiction  for 
the  given  year:  if  nothing  remains,  the  indic- 
tion is  15. 

The  cycle  of  Easter,  also  called  the  Diony- 
sian  period,  is  a  revolution  ol  532  years,  found 
by  multiplying  the  solar  cycle  28  by  the  lunar 
cycle  19.  If  the  new  moons  did  not  antici- 
pate upon  this  cycle,  Easter-day  would  always 
be  thp  Sunday  next  after  the  full  moon  which 
follows  the  21st  of  March.  Hut,  on  account 
of  the  above  anticipation,  to  which  no  proper 
regard  was  had  before  the  late  alteration  of  the 
style,  the  ecclesiastic  Easter  has  several  times 
been  a  week  different  from  the  true  Easter 
within  this  last  century  :  which  inconveni- 
ence is  now  remedied  by  making  the  table, 
which  used  to  find  Easter  for  ever,  in  the 
Common  Prayer  Hook,  of  no  longer  use  than 
the  lunar  difference  from  the  new  style  will 
admit  of.  The  earliest  Bister  possible  is  the 
22d  of  March,  the  latest  the  25th  of  April. 
Within  these  limits  are  35  days,  and  the  num- 
ber belonging  to  each  of  them  is  called  the 
number  of  direction ;  because  thereby  the 
time  of  Batter  is  found  for  any  given  year. 

CYCLES,  in  harmonics,  are  certain  deter- 
minate periods  or  series  of  pulses  or  vibrations, 
excited  in  the  air  by  the  consonance  of  two 
musical  sounds. 

Dr.  Smith  (Harmonics,  p.  5f>)  distinguishes 
these,  1st,  into  simple  cycles,  when  the  least 
term  of  the  ratio  expressing  a  small  interval 
differ  but  by  1 ;  2d,  complex  cycles,  when  the 
least  terms  of  such  a  consonance  differ  by  more 
than  unity ;  3d,  short  cycles,  formed  by  tue 
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pulse*  of  perfect  consonances,  or  sucb>u/hoso 

ratios  an?  expressed  in  small  miiubei  i ;  and  1th, 
long  cycles,  of  the  put i»(  imperfect  unisons, 
«»r  other  ronsonanres,  which  art  iiol  txprcasi- 
blf  buf  by  high  °r  surd  numbers. 

CYCLIDH'.M,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  the 
class  vermes,  opler  infiisoi  in.  Worms  in\  isihle 
in  the  naked  rye ;  vcrv  dimple  ;  pellucid  ; 
ll.it :  orbicular  or  oval.  Seven  species,  found 
chicrlt  in  vegetable  infusions. 

C  i  t'LOURAPH,  in  practical  geometry, 
an  instrument  contrived,  a*  its  name  imports, 
for  describing  the  arcs  of  circles,  'f  In*  siin- 
plfst  UinH  ot  cv«  !'»i'  i  a  oh,  next  lo  tin  rompaiwes, 
is  formed  of  two  rulers,  so  jointed  together  as 
to  be  susceptible  of  standi ny  at  any  .in l:  I «•  be« 
twecn  legs |  then  by  causing1  the  legs  or 
rulers  to  slnie  between  two  pi;is,  while  a 
pent  il  is  fixed  at  their  angular  point,  the  pen- 
cil will  describe  an  arc  or  segment  of  a  circle 
capable  of  containing  the  angle  at  vvhich  the 
rulers  are  set. 

CYCLOID,  I  mechanical  or  transcendental 

curve,  the  nature  ot"  which  will  In  understood  liom  the 
subsequent  definitions  and  propositionsi 

Def.  I.  Win  ii  a  circle  is  made  to  rotate  on  a 
rectilinear  basis,  the  figure  dc^nLed  the  plane  of 
the  basis  by  any  point  in  llie  plane  of  the  circle  is 
called  a  trochoid,  A  eircle  concentric  with  the 
generating  <  in  If,  ami  passing  through  tlie  describing 

puint,  may  be  called  the  describing  circle. 

Def.  2.  It  llit*  describing  joint  is  in  the citVMWU 
tfTtnct  of  the  rotating  circle,  the  two  circles  coincide, 
ami  the  curve  is  called  a  o/<  U»d. 

Def.  .\.  If  a  circular  basil  be  substituted  for  a  recti- 
linear one,  the  trochoid  will  become  an  iyi(nnlmul, 
aiul  the  cycloid  nn  >  j'i  ','■>  •'""/• 

Scholium  I.  The  terms  have  hitherto  been  too 
promiscuously  employed;  the  terms  cycloid  aiut 
trochoid  have  been  used  imlillen  iitly  ;  ami  the 
t<  nil    epicycloid     has    comprehended     the  cpitro- 

choid,  the  term*  prolate  and  contracted  being 
sometimes  added  to  imply  that  the  describing  point 
is  within  or  without  the  generating  circle.  Tne 
IDterior  epnytloid  anil  cpittui  hoid  may  very  pro- 
perly be  distinguished  by  the  nanus  hypocycloid 

and  hypolroclioid.  win  never  lire  are  the  si  p. irate 

objects  of  consideration.  The  ditivrent  spues  of 
epicycloids  may  be  denominated  according  to  the 
mm. her  of  tin  ir  cusps,  combined  with  that  of 
tlie  entire  revolutions  which  they  comprehend ; 
for  instance,  the  epicycloid  described  by  a  circle 
on  an  equal  basis  is  a  simple  utlWuspid.Ua  epicy- 
cloid ;  and  if  the  diameter  of  the  den  rating  circle 

be  to  th.t  of  the  basis  .">  t.<  the  figure  will  lw 
a  quintuple  hieu>|*l*l«  epicycloid.  If  tlie  describing 
titcle  of  a  tnN-hoUl  or  cyeloUl  \k  so  pureed  as  to 
touch  the  middle  the  I:,  sis,  and  each  of  the  ordi- 
nate* parallel  lo  the  basis  be  dimirdshed  by  the  cor« 
responding  onlineus  of  the  iir<lc«  the  nine  thus 
<*eo(  rati  d  has  l«  <  n  denominated  the  companion  of 
the  trueloid,  the  figure  of  the  sines,  and  the  harmonic 
cure.'. 

Srh  Ihim  2.  The  invention  of  the  cycloid  has 
been  altnbuud  by  W:dli»  ( I'h.  Tr.  lur  I<»y",  n. 
229),  10  cardia  l  (Vat.'.:*.  o  wrote  about  ti:e 
year  lt.".0:  bur  it  >.tn.s  to  be  at  hast  as  probable 
that  tlie  curve  which  appears  in  t'UtaiHls'a  figure 
was  meant  lor  the  scmiurch'  employ ,d  in  finding 
n  mean  propoitioo.il.  |!o»:lb'S,  in  l.'l'l,  has  a 
iustev  claim  ti>  the  merit  ut  the  uivtuimn  ot  the 
cvcloid  ami  troilieid,    it   it    <..ui  (hi   a?>y  mint  to 


have  merely  imagined  such  curves  to  exist.  In 

15W,  Galileo  gave  a  name  to  the  common  cycloid, 
and    attempted    its    quadrature,    but    bavins  been 

accidentally  misled  by  repeated  experiments  on 
the  weight  of  a  fiat  substance  cut  into  a  cyrloidal 
form,  he  fancied  that  the  area  Uire  an  in«  or?  nien- 
Sursble  ratio  lo  that  of  the  circle,  and  desisted 
from  the  investigation.  JMersetinuS  described  the 
Cycloid,  in  16*15,  under  the  name  of  la  troth,  i.le, 
or  n  roulette,  but  he  went  no  further.  Iioberval 
seems  to  have  fir«t  discovered  the  comparative 
quadrature  and  rectification  of  the  cycloid,  and 
the  content  of  a  Cyclotdal  solid,  about  the  year 
Vi.'.S,  but  his  treatise  was  not  printed  until  lti'.ia. 
Torncelli,  in  1644,  first  published  the  quadrature 
and  the  method  of  drawing  a  tangent  Wallis 
gave,  in  I(j7<\  a  perfect  quadrature  of  a  portii  u 
of  the  cycloid.  The  epicycloid  is  said  to  have 
licen  invented  by  Itcciner;  its  reetificMioo  snd 
evolute  were  investigated  by  Newton  in  the  Pr.n- 
cipin,  published  in  H>':;7.  In  Hi;i5  Mr.  C'swiil 
showed  the  perfec  t  q  ladrabilhy  of  a  portion  of  the 

epicycloid,  and  Dr.  Halley  immediately  pobtisred 

an  extension  of  Caswell's  discovery,  together  w.-.h 

a  comparison  of  all  epitrocbotdai  with  cirrular 
aieas.  M.  Varignon  is  alio  said  to  have  red  red 
the  rectification  of  the  epitroehoid  to  that  ot  the 
ellipsis,  in  the  same  year.  Nicole,  Deial  ire,  Pascal, 
Reaumur,  Maelaurin,  tne  Bernoullis,  the  rommcnutors 
on  Newton,  and  many  others,  have  contributed  to  the 
examination  of  cycloidal  curves,  both  in  plain  s  o.l 
in  curved  surfaces ;  and  Waring,  the  most  protound 
of  modern  algebraists,  has  c<  nsidersbly  extended 
his  researches  upon  the  nature  of  those  lines  whieh 
arc  generated  by  a  rotatory  progression  of  other 
curves. 

Prop.  I.  Theorem.  PI.  ,r>2.  Ci^.  I.    In  any  curve 

generated  by  the  rotation  of  another  on  any  basis, 
the  ri^ht  line  joining  the  describing  point,  a^d 
the  point  of  contact  of  the  ffenctatiBg  curve  and 
the  basis,  is  always  perpendicular  to  the  curve  de- 
scribed. 

It  may  by  .some  be  deemed  Sufficient  to  consider 
the  generating  curve  as  a  rectilinear  pokgott  of 
a- 1  infinite  number  of  sides;  since,  in  this  point  of 
view,  the  proposition  requires  no  further  demon- 
stration; and,  hiihed,  Newton  and  others  have 
not  scrupled  to  take  il  for  granted;  but  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  a  more  rig  d  proof  will  not  l«e  con- 
sidered as  superfluous.  Lei  ^1  be  the  descriting 
point,  and  P  the  point  of  contact  ;  and  let  LO, 
BIP,  and  NQ,  be  successive  positions  of  the  san-e 
chord  of  the  gi  aerating  curve  at  infinitely  in  ..11 
di-tanecs ;  then  it  is  obvious,  and  easily  d n  O* 
Strable,  that  the- arcs  OP  and  PQ,  desmUil  by  ire 
point  P  of  the  generating  curve  in  its  pas*jgc 
from  t)  to  P.  and  from  P  to  <i,  will  be  per;  • 
cular  to  the  basis  at  P,  and  will  then-fore  touch 
ea«h  other.  Let  the  arcs  I..  IMK  and  N,  be  de- 
KeriLed  with  the  radius  P.M.  on  the  centres  O.  P. 

and  Q.  The  i  the  curve  deser.!  ed  l  y  M  .<  I 
torch  IMK;  lor  since  O  and  H  he  ultimately  in 
the  *anic  direction  from  P,  if  L  be  above  IMK. 
N  will  also  be  above  it,  since  these  points  tru<t  lie 
in  the  circles  L  and  N.  and  Infinitely  mar  to  M ; 
and  if  Ij  is  below  IMK.N,  for  the  same  reason 
i hum  be  below  it;  and  M  ia  common  to  1 1 » < -  circle 
and  the  cuive;  therefore  the  curve  touches  the 
eit  le  IMK  ;.t  M,  and  is  perpendicular  to  the  radius 
I'M. 

P: op.  II.  Problem.  Ti>  draw  a  tangent  to  a 
c\<  loidil  curve  at  any  given  point. 

< 'n  the  given  pou  t  as  a  reiitic  devi.l«%  a  cl:r'e 
equal  to  tiie  dosci'ibiog  ciicle  ul  the  cutvc,  «i-J 
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fmm  the  intersection  of  this  circle,  with  the  line 
described  by  llic  centre  of  the  generating  circle,  let 
fall  a  perpendicular  on  the  basis;  tlie  point  thus 
found  will  be  the  point  of  contact,  and  the  tangent 
will  be  perpendicular  to  the  right  line  joining  this 
point  of  contact  and  the  given  point,  by  the  first 
proposition.  It  will  be  obvious,  from  inspection, 
which  of  the  two  intersections  of  the  circle  to  be 
described,  with  the  tract  of  the  centre,  is  to  be  taken 
as  the  place  of  that  centre  corresponding  to  the 
given  point. 

Prop.  111.  Problem.  Fig.  '2.  To  find  the  length  of 
an  epitrochoid. 

Let  C  be  the  centre  of  the  basis  VP,  K  that  of 
the  rotating  circle  Pit,  and  of  the  describing  circle 
GL,  P  the  point  of  contact,  and  M  the  describ- 
ing   point.    Then  joining  MXC,  and  supposing 
VX  to  be  an  element  representing  the  motion  of 
the  point  P  in  either  the  basis  or  the  generating 
circle,  draw  the  arc  MN  on  the  centre  C,  and 
join  CVN,  then  N\I  will  represent  the  motion  of 
the  point  M  as  far  as  it  is  produced  by  the  revo- 
lution round  the  centre  C:  take  MO  to  VX  as  GK 
to  PK,  then  MO  will  be  the  motion  of  M  arising 
from  the  revolution  round  K,  and  NO  will  be  the 
element  of  the  curve  produced  bv  the  joint  mo- 
tion.   Lot  CH  be  parallel  to  PM,  then  CX  or  CP : 
CM  :  :  VX  :  MN.  and  PK  :  MK  :  :  CP  :  II .M  :  : 
VX  :  MO,  therefore  CM  :  HM:  :  MN  :  MO,  and 
these  lines  lieing  perpendicular  to  CM,  HM,  the 
triangle  NMO  is  similar  to  CM  II,  and  MN  :  NO  :  : 
CM  :  CH,  hence  CI'  :  CH  :  :  VX  :  NO.  Take 
PV  to  CP  as  PK  to  CK,  then  CH  :  CP  :  :  PM  : 
PV  :  :  NO  :  VX.    On  L  describe  the  circle  PPB, 
and  draw  IMLF:    let  FD  be   perpendicular  to 
litn,  take  DE  to  DF  as  PL,  and  E  will  be  always 
in  the  ellipsis  PEP:  let  AE  and  AF  be  tangents  to 
the  cl!:p>is  and  circle  at  E  and  F;  then  the  mere-* 
ment  of  the  arc  BF  will  be  to  MO  as  PL  to  GL, 
and  to  VX  as  PL  to  Pit.    Join  GM,  and  parallel 
to  it  draw  Pi  ;   then  PIL  is  a  right  angle,  and 
I  LP  -  A  EI),  and  IM  :  IE  :  :  PG  :  PL  :  :  DE  :  DF, 
bv  construction ;  therefore  the  figure  I  PM  L  is  similar 
to  D.AEF,  as  PL  to  PM  so  is  AF  to  AE,  and  so  is 
the  increment  m  the  arc  BF  to  that  of  BE;  but  the 
increment  of  BF  is  to  VX  as  PL  to  Pit,  therefore 
the  increment  of  BE  is  to  VX  as  PM  to  Pit.  tfbw, 
it  was  proved  that  NO  :  VX  :  :  PM  :  PY;  therefore 
the  increment  of  BE  is  to  NO  as  PY  to  Pit,  or  as 
CP  to  2  CK  :  and  the  whole  elliptic  arc  BE  is  to  the 
whole  .*M  as  the  radius  of  the  baris  to  twice  the 
distance  of  the  centres. 

Cur.  I.  The  fluxion  of  every  cycloidal  arc  is  pro- 
portional to  the  distance  of  the  describing  point  Irom 
the  point  of  contact. 

Cor.  o  yn  tn<.  epicycloid  the  ellipsis  coincides  with 
its  axis  BP,  and  the  arc  BE  with  BD,  which  is  double 
the  versed  sine  of  half  the  arc  GM,  in  the  descrihing 
or  generating  circle:  therefore  the  length  of  the  curve 
is  to  tiiis  versed  sine  as  four  times  the  distance  of  the 
centres  to  the  radius  of  the  basis. 

Prop.  IV.  Problem.  Fig.  2,  3.  To  find  the  centre 
of  curvature  of  an  epitrochoid. 

Let  PY  be,  as  in  the  last  proposition,  to  CP  as 
PK  to  CK,  and  on  the  diameter  PY  describe  the 
circle,  PZY,  cutting  PO  in  Z  :  take  OW  a  third 
proportional  to  OZ  and  OP,  and  W  will  be  the 
centre  of  curvature.  Fur,  let  QP^VX  !«•  the 
space  described  by  P,  while  NO  is  described  by 
O;  it  is  obvious  from  prop.  1,  that  the  inlersec- 
ton  of  NQ  at.d  OP  must  be  the  centre  of  curva- 
ture. Let  Qr  le  perpendicular  to  parallel  to 
QN;  then,  by  prop.  3,  NO  :  VX  or  O.P  :  :  PO  , 


PY,  but  by  similar  triangle*  QP  s  :  Cl'  :  :  PY : 

PZ ;  therefore  NO  :  Or  :  :  PO  :  PZ,  and  by  di- 
vision, NO  :  aO  :  :  tJP  :  OZ,  and  by  similar  tri- 
angles :  :  OW  :  Or  or  OP. 

Cor.  When  Z  coincides  with  O  or  M,  OW  is  in- 
finite; therefore  whenever  PZY  intersects  the  describ- 
ing circle,  the  epitrochoid  will  have  a  point  of  contrary 
flexure  at  the  same  «'.i  tance  from  C  as  this  intersec- 
tion :  and  the  circle  PZY  is  given,  when  the  basis  and 
generating  circle  are  given,  whatever  the  magnitude 
of  the  describing  circle  may  be. 

Prop.  V.  Problem.  Fig.  4.  To  find  the  evolute 
of  an  epicycloid.  In  the  epicyloid  SM,  the  point 
M  being  in  the  circumference  of  PMIt,  PZ  will  be 
to  PM  in  the  constant  ratio  of  PY  to  Pit,  and 
MZ  to  PM  as  RY  to  PR;  and  PM  to  MW  in  the 
same  ratio ;  hence  PM  :  PW  :  :  RY :  PY  :  :  CR  : 
CP,  therefore  the  point  W  is  always  In  a  circle 
PWh  of  which  the  radius  is  to  PK  in  that  pro- 
portion and  which  touches  SP  in  P.  On  the  centre 
C  describe  a  circle  AH<=)  touching  PWh  in  3  ;  then, 
since  CK  :  CP  :  :  PR  :  Ps,  we  have  by  division 
CR  :  CP  :  !  CP  :  Ps,  and  the  circle  PWs  being  to 
ASH  as  PMR  to  SP,  the  arc  PM  being  equal  to 
SP,  the  similar  arc  PW  will  be  equal  to  AH,  and 
taking  AH©  =  PWH,H  will  be  always  equal  to  hW, 
and  W  in  «  curve=«WS  similar  to  SM;  of  which  it 
is  the  evolute. 

Prop.  VI.  Problem.  Fig.  5.  To  find  the  area  of 
an  epitrochoid. 

On  the  centre  C  describe  a  circle  touching  the 
epitrochoid  in  S,  tike  Gn  to  GC  as  PR  to  PC, 
and  let  the  circle  G*n  describe  on  the  basis  SG 
the  epicycloid  S>l>.  Then  taking  GM  always  to 
Go  as  GL  to  Gn,  M  will  be  in  the  epitrochoid 
SM;  for  the  angular  motion  of  the  chord  Go  is 
the  same  as  that  of  GM  in  the  primary  epitro- 
choid. Let  Sft  be  the  evolute  of  So,  and  GWh 
its  generating  circle.  On  diameters  equal  to  HG, 
HL,  and  sn,  describe  three  circles,  AD,  AE,  and 
AF,  touching  the  right  line  AB  in  A  ;  let  the  angle 
BAD  be  always  equal  to  Gn<J»,  and  it  is  evident 
that  AD,  AE,  and  AF,  will  be  equal  respectively 
to  W'G,  WM,  and  W<1>.  But  the  angular  motion 
of  W(i  on  W  being  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  angu- 
lar motions  of  GM  on  G  nnd  CG  on  (  ,  is  to  that 
of  AF,  or  of  GM.  or  half  that  of  KM,  in  the  ratio 
of  Cn  to  CG,  or  (  It  to  CP;  therefore  the  fluxions 
of  the  areas  SWG,  SWM,  and  SW*  are  to  those  of 
the  segments  AD,  AE,  and  AF,  in  the  same  ratio; 
and  that  ratio  being  constant,  the  whole  areas,  and 
their  differences,  arc  also  respectively  to  each  other 
as  CR  to  CP. 

Scholium,  The  quadrablc  spaces  of  llallcy  are 
those  which  are  comprehended  between  the  arc 
of  the  epitroehod,  that  of  the  describing  circle, 
and  that  of  a  circle  concentric  with  the  basis  and 
cutting  the  describing  circle  at  the  extremities  of 
its  diameter. 

Prop.  VII.  Problem.  Fig.  6".  To  find  a  central 
equation  for  the  epicycloid. 

Let  CT  be  perpendicular  to  RT,  the  tangent 
at  the  point  M.  then  PMIt  will  be  a  right  angle, 
and  PM  pirallel  to  CT.  On  the  centre  C  dc- 
scrilic  through  M  the  circle  MNO,  and  let  MQ  be 
perpendicular  to  ItO.  Then  the  rectangle  OQN 
m  PQIt,  OQ  :  PQ  :  :  Qlt  :  QN.  by  addition  OQ  : 
PQ  :  :  OR  :  PN  ;  hence  by  divirion  OP  :  PO.  :  : 

IR  :  PN,  and  PQ  ~-   But  PMp 


1R 


PR 


PR  x  PQ,-     "xINP;  aud  by  similar  triangles 
III 
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CT  :  CR  :  :  PM  :  PR,  whence  CT?  =  £!*~  x  PM? 

1  Ivy 

INP 

=  CR?x  —p.    Let  MZ  and  RY  be  tangents  to 
SP,  then  INP-MZ^,  and  IRP=RY?,  CT-RC  < 
and  CT  will  be  to  MZ  in  the  constant  ratio 

of  CR  to  RY.    Putting  CP=a,  CR  =  b,  CM  =  #, 

•  <—,',/ 

CT  =»  if.  then  um  =  l>b-  . 

l-b — aa 

Prop.  VIII.  Problem*  Fig.  7.  To  find  a  geome- 
trical equation  for  the  conchoidal  epitrochoid. 

Let  CP  =  PK.  On  the  centre  C  describe  a 
circle  equal  to  GM,  cutting  SC  in  Z.  Join  MZF, 
then  the  arc  DZ  GM,  and  MZ  it  parallel  to 
(  K,  therefore  EF  is  also  equal  to  DZ  or  GM, 
CF  it  parallel  to  KM,  and  MF-CK:  therefore 
this  epitrochoid  is  the  curve  named  by  Delabire 
the  conchoid  of  a  circular  basis,  as  was  first  ob- 
served by  Reaumur  in  17<)H,  and  afterwards  by 
Maelaurin  in  1720.  Call  CK,  a,  DE,  h,  ZH,  x, 
HM,      ZM,  «;  and  let  ZI  be  perpendicular  to 

CK;  then  FZ=»a-r,  C\=*!LZLt  ond,  CIZ  and 

ZIIM  being  similar,  CZ  :  CI  :  :  ZM  :  ZK,  or 

b      ft — * 

— :   :  :  t :  x ;  hence  bx  =  a» — s.<,  bx  +  si  =  c*.  b* 

2  2 

.r*  +  2lr*a  +  s*  «  a8*9,  and  by  substituting  for**,**  + 
2bx*  -  a»x»  +  6»x»  +  24  *y*  +  2kxy*  +  jf«— a*y*  m  0. 

Cor.  I.  Join  FN,  and  complete  the  parallelogram 
M  PN  L,  then  since  EF-DZ- E V,  FN  it  perpendi- 
cular to  EK,  and  ML  to  NL,  and,  NL  being  always 
equal  to  FM  or  CK,  L  is  always  in  a  circle  described 
on  the  centre  N,  LM  a  tangent  to  that  circle,  and 
a  perpendicular  to  that  tangent  drawn  from  the 
point  Z. 

Cor.  2.  fig.  8.  The  unicuspidatc  epicycloid 
admits  of  a  peculiar  central  equation,  with  respect 
to  the  point  S.    Call  SM,  I,  and  let  ST=«  be 

perpendicular  lo  the  tangent  MT,  then  u  a» 

For  the  triangles  SIP  and  MTS  bcirg  similar,  and 

IP  being  half  or  SM,  or  t,  SP=  J1'.  SP,/ :  SM? : : 

m 

IP?  :  ST?,  or™:  m*  :  :       «2,  and  '2au*=tK 

Cor.  3.  fig.  K.  The  unicuspidate  epicycloid  is  one 
of  the  caustics  of  a  circle.  For  making  the  angle 
CRYnMRC-^  SCP,  the  triangle  CRY  is  isosceles, 
and  CY  is  constant :  so  that  all  nvs  in  the  direction 
of  the  tangent  -Mil  will  be  relieved  by  the  circle  QR 
towards  Y,  and  consequently  SM*  will  be  the  caustic 
of  a  radiant  point  at  Y. 

Prop.  IX.  Problem.  Fi,j.  9.  To  find  a  geometrical 
equation  for  the  Iricuspidate  hyporycloid. 

Let  PA  and  MF  be  perpendicular  to  CS.  Join 
FMB,  KM.  RMO,  and  PD.  Then  the  angle  A PH 
is  equal  to  the  diflerence  of  A  PC  and  MPR,  or  to 
that  of  their  complements  FILM.  PC  A :  but  PftM 
=  i  PKM= ^PCA. therefore  A PB^  PCA-ADP 
—APS,  and  the  triangles  APS  and  AP3  arc  similar 
and  equal.  Let  SC  =  «,  SF«x,FM- y,  and  SB* 
r.  Then  SA  :  SP  :  :  SP  :  SD.  and  SP»vW. 
Draw  PE  perpendicular  to  BP;  then  BE  =  SI>~ 
2«,  BCrrra — r,  EC  =  3a  -  r,  and  bv  similar  triangles, 
CP:  CR  : :  EC:  CG- JEC-4-V;  therefore GB 
=  §r;  but  BE  :  BG  :  :  BP  :  BM,  or  2a  :  |r : : 

J--*  — vW=BM ;  again,  BP :  BM  :  :  BA  :  BI\ 


—  :  —,  andSF< 
2  Ca 


Bat  MF, 


or  */  or : — Vur  : 
3a 

6ax  =  6ar—rr,  and  r=3a±  Vyua — box 

r*  r* 

=.  BM?— BF?,  or  t/a=  ,  and 

4ar*—r*.  By  adding  to  this  the  square  of  Ac 
former  equation,  and  proceeding  in  the  same  nacar? 
to  exterminate  r,  we  obtain  an  equation  of  the  rtk» 
of  x  and  y,  which  when  the  surds  arc  brought  to  tar 
same  side,  and  the  square  of  the  whole  is  tas.cn,  is  at 
last  reduced  to  x*—3ax'  +  2x3y* — I2*r*a-f  y*^ 
lVu9y9  =-0,  a  regular  equation  of  the  fourta 

Scholium.  The  equation  of  the  cor 
hypotrocboids  mar  be  investigated  Drariy  to 
same  manner,  by  dividing  PR  and  PM  io  a  pirn 
ratio,  but  the  process  will  be  somewhat  mm 
tedious. 

Prop.  X.  Problem.  Fig.  10.  To  find  a  geosnetrioi 
equation  for  the  bicuspidate  epicycloid. 

Let  CP-PR.    Join  RMS.  PM,  I'D ;  drawCT 

perpendicular  to  RT,  TE  to  CR,  and  EG.  MB, 

R  A ,  to  SC.  Then  the  angle  DRP=»MKP«  SCP. 

and  by  equal  triangles,  jt  A  =  (_  T,  a-.ui  KD  =  (  D 

and  bv  similar  triangles  RM  :  RP  :  :  RE  :  RT. 

and  RP:  KD  : :  RT  :  RC  :  therefore  RM  :  RD : : 

RK  :  RC,  and  ME  is  parallel  to  SC.  snd  KG  -  IX 

Put  CP«a,BC  =  .r,BM=»y.  CM««,CT«»:*rt 

by  prop.  7.     =  $  0«__a*);  or  f  ba 

RC  :  CT  :  :  CT  :  CE  :  :  CE  :  £G,ory. 
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—  <r«»l&i«y*--ii«  =  -a*y*. 
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4-y.y — aa)9  ;  whence  by  involution  thei 
si\tli  order  mav  be  bad  at  length. 

Corollary.  "Since  CRM=SCTL  a  ray  ia  tie 
direction  of  the  tangent  MR  will  \*-  retl« ••n.  .  < 
a  circle  FR  always  parallel  to  SC :  therefore  534 
is  the  caustic  of  the  circle  FR  when  the  bodat. 
rays  a*c  parallel  to  CS- 

"Prop.  XI.  Problem.  Fig.  II.  To  find  a  f&- 
metrical  equation  for  the  quadricu  spidate  hyjt* 

cycloid.   

Let  CR=PR.  then  the  angle  PRM=4  PDf= 
2PCS,  RAC— ACR,  RAx^RC=RB=RP,  AB* 
SC,  and  drawing  the  perpendiculars  CT,  TP 
TE,  and  MF,  R.M=RT,  AM=BT,  AFsEC  FC 
=  AE,  and  FM  =  BD.  Let  SC=*.  FC=j.  FM- 
y.  CM=i,  CT=»  ;  then  AB  :  AC  :  :  AC  :  AT:: 
AT  :  AE,  whence  AT=(tu\r)^  and  io  the  ssaw 
manner  BT=-(a//y)^;  and  CT  being  a  soeaa  pro. 


portional  between  AT  and  TB,  !#•  «=  («***jrf)i» 


*,therefert 
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But  bv  prop.  7.3«a=fl* 
27a*x*y  «=  (a*— *2)a  -  (o8 
equation  may  be  had  at  length  by  iorolutioo. 
same  result  may^  L§  obtained  by  Dr.  Wiring's 
of  reduction,  frdm  (axr^  +  (oyy)^  —  n. 

Cor.  Since  the  portion  of  the  tnagevt  AB 
cepted  between  the  perpendiculars  AC,  BC,  is  a  c?»- 
stant  quantity,  this  hyp »«-ycloid  may  in  that  staarbe 
callrd  an  equitangential  curve;  and  the  rectsn^aar 
corner  of  a  passage  must  be  rounded  off  into  the  6** 
of  this  curve  in  order  to  admit  a  bean  of  a  |*rsa 
length  to  be  carried  round  it. 

Prop.  X 1 1,-  Problem.    To  invest  •pate  tfcase  ossa 
in  which  the  general  propositions  Cither  fail 
peculiar  modifications. 

Case  1.  fig.  12.    If  the  generating  circle  ke 
sidercd  as  infinitely  small,  or  the  basis 
large,  so  as  to  become  a  straight  line  the 
cloid  will  become  a  common  cycloid,  and  the  na» 
of  CP  to  CK  in  prop.  3.  cor.  2.  beccouag:  that « 
equality,  the  length  of  the  arc  SM  viO  fce 
times  the  versed  lir.e  of  half  PM,  aid  VM  i«» 
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ic  chord  RM  or  VX,  therefore  the  square  of  the- 
re VM  is  always  as  the  absciss  VZ.  The  evolute 
an  equal  cycloid,  and  the  circles  in  prop.  fi. 
sing  as  I  to  4,  the  area  of  the  cycloid  is  to  that 
f  its  generating  circle  as  3  to  I.  The  properties 
f  cbe  cycloid  as  au  isochronous  and  as  a  bracbisto- 
b  ronous  curre  belong  to  mechanics,  and  it  is  dc- 
lonstrated  by  writers  on  optics  that  its  caustic  is 
umposed  of  two  cycloids. 

Case  2.  fig.  13.  If  the  generating  circle  be  sup- 
osed  to  become  infinite  while  the  base  remains 
tiite,  the  epicycloid  will  become  the  involute  of 

circle;  aud  the  fluxion  of  the  curve  being  al- 
ays,  by  prop.  3.  cor.  1.  to  that  of  PM  as  PM  to 
*P,  its  length  SM  will  be  a  third  proportional  to 
P  and  PM.   Call  CP,  a,  and  PM,  x,  then  the  fluxion 

f  SMis~;  but  the  rectangle  contained  by  half 


»M  and  the 


of  SM  is  the  fluxion  of  the 


res*  P©M,  er  PSM= sr- •     The  epitro- 

hoid  described  by  the  point  C  of  the  generating 
lane  will  be  the  spiral  of  Archimedes,  since 
1 N  is  always  equal  to  PM=PS=»QV;  and  since 
of  CN  and  PM  are  also  equal, 


CON  =  PSM -f_ .    Instead  of  the  ellipsis 
6a 


£  prop.  3.  let  PX  be  a  parabola  of  which  IP  is 
he  parameter,  and  continuing  NM  to  X,  the  arc 
'X  will  be  equal  to  CON.  For  making  LQ=a 
"ZP,  it  is  well  known  that  the  fluxiou  of  PX  varies 
a  XQ  or  as  PN>  which  represents  the  fluxion  of 
ZOX.  For  the  curvature,  PV  in  prop.  4.  becomes 
-CP,  and  the  radius  is  a  third  proportional  to  NZ 
md  NP. 

Case  3.  Supposing  now  the  generating  circle  to 
lecome  again  finite,  but  to  have  its  concavity  turned 
owards  the  basis,  the  same  curve  will  be  described 
m  would  be  described  by  the  rotation  of  a  third 
■ircle  on  the  same  basis  in  a  contrary  direction,  equal 
n  diameter  to  the  difference  of  those  of  the  two  first 


Case  4.  If  the  circles  be  of  the  same  size,  with 
heir  concavities  turned  the  same  way,  no  curve  can 
«  described;  but  if  the  generating  circle  be  still 
urtber  lessened,  a  hypocycloid  will  be  produced,  if 
he  same  figure  as  that  wbich  would  be  described  by 
i  third  circle  equal  in  diameter  to  the  difference  of 
he  two  first.  All  the  general  propositions  are 
■qually  applicable  to  bypocycliods  with  other  epi- 
ycloids,  as  might  easily  have  been  understood 
Yarn  an  inspection  of  the  figures,  if  there  had  been 
oom  for  a  double  series. 

Case  5.  fig.  14.  If  the  diameter  of  the  generating 
■:rc!e  be  half  that  of  the  basis,  the  hypocycloid  will 
nxome  a  right  line,  and  the  hypo  trochoid  an  ellip- 
•ia,  For  since  the  angle  PKM«'2  PCS,  PCM, 
>eing  half  PKM,  coincides  with  PCS,  and  M  is 
ilways  in  CS.  Let  GNL  be  the  describing  circle 
if  the  hypolrochoid,  and  join  GNO,  then  NL  is 
Mrallel,  and  ON  perpendicular  to  SC  and  ON  —  IiL, 
rbich  is  always  to  (JO  as  CL  to  CO  ;  therefore  AN 
s  an  ellipsis :  and  the  centre  C  will  evidently  describe 
l  circle.    {Brit'uh  Mag.) 

The  evolute  of  a  cycloid  being  another  equal 
rycloid ;  hence,  if  a  body  be  suspended  by  a  thread 
Ktween  two  cycloidal  cheeks,  it  will  describe  an 
sjual  cycloid  by  the  evolution  of  the  thread:  and 
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the  time  of  vibration  will  be  equal,  in  whatever  part  of 
the  curve  it  may  begin  to  descend. 

The  time  «>f  any  semivibration  in  a  cycloid,  Is  to 
the  time  of  falling  through  one  half  of  the  length  of 
the  thread,  as  half  the  circumference  of  a  circle  is  to 
its  diameter  . 

The  properties  mentioned  in  the  last  two  articles 
have  been  applied  to  pendulums  moving  in  cycloidal 
arches  ,  but  their  demonstrations  are  on  a  supposition 
that  the  whole  mass  of  the  pendulum  is  concentrated 
in  a  point,  which  can  never  take  place  in  any  really 
vibrating  body.  When  the  pendulum  is  of  any 
finite  magnitude,  there  is  no  point  given  ii.  position 
which  determines  its  length ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
centre  of  oscillation  will  not  occupy  the  same  place 
in  the  given  body  when  describing  different  pans  of 
the  track  it  moves  through;  but  will  continually  be 
moved  in  respect  of  the  pendulum  itself  during  its 
vibration.  There  are  many  other  obstacles  which 
concur  in  rendering  the  application  of  this  curve 
to  the  vibration  of  pendulums  designed  fur  the  mea- 
sures of  time  the  source  of  many  errors :  errors 
indeed  far  greater  than  those  which  the  cyrloid  by 
its  peculiar  property  of  equality  with  its  evolute,  is 
intended  to  obviate.  It  is  now  wholly  disused  in 
practice. 

CYCLO'IDAL.  a  (from  cycloid.)  Relating 
to  the  cycloid. 

CYCLOA1ETRY.  (from  ««***;.  circle,  ami 
^ut;w,  1  measure.)  The  art  of  measuring  cy- 
cles, or  circles. 

CYCLOPEDIA,  (from  »■*>*>.-.;  and  tra^.j, 
instruction.)  The  circle,  or  compass  of  arts 
and  sciences  ;  more  ordinarily  called  enc\clo* 
paedia. 

CYCLOPES,  a  certain  race  of  men  of  gi- 
gantic stature,  supposed  to  he  the  sons  of  Cu»- 
lus  and  Terra.    They  had  hut  one  eye  in  tin- 
middle  of  the  forehead;  whence  their  name, 
xuxxof,  circulus,  wd/.  oculux.  Mythologies 
differ  as  to  their  number.    Hesioa  mentions 
three,  Arges,  Brontes,  and  Steropes.  Virgil 
adds  a  fourth,  Pyracmon.     In  the  age  of 
Ulysses,  Polyphemus  was  their  King.  (See 
POLYPHEMUS.]    They  inhabited  the  western 
parts  of  Sicily  ;  and,  because  they  were  unci- 
vilized in  their  manners,  the  poets  speak  of 
them  aa  men-eaters.    The  tradition  of  their 
having  only  one  eve,  originated  from  their 
wearing  small  bucklers  which  had  a  small  aper- 
ture in  the  middle,  which  corresponded  exactly 
to  the  eye.    From  their  vicinity  to  mount 
VEtna,  they  have  been  supposed  to  he  the  work- 
men of  Vulcan,  and  to  have  fabricated  the 
thundcibolts  of  Jupiter.    The  shield  of  Pluto 
and  the  trident  of  Neptune  were  the  produce 
of  their  labour.    The  Cyclopes  were  reckoned 
among  the  gods,  and  sacrifices  were  solemnly 
offered  to  them  at  Corinth.    Apollo  destroyed 
them  all,  because  they  had  made  the  thundei- 
bolts of  Jupiter,  with  which  his  son  iKscula- 
pius  had  been  killed. 

CYCLOPTERlTS.  Sucker.  In  zoology, 
a  genus  of  the  class  pisces,  order  branchiostcga. 
Head  obtuse  ;  mouth  on  the  fore-part ;  tongue 
short,  thick ;  teeth  small,  sharp,  numerous  ; 
gill-membrane  four-raved ;  the  cover  of  one 
piece ;  body  short,  thick,  without  scales ;  ven- 
tral fins  united  into  an  oval  concavity,  forming 
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an  instrument  of  adhesion.  These  fishes  in- 
hibit l)if  set;  feed  nil  norms,  inserts,  and  the 
try  of  other  I'isIi«h  ;  have  no  lateral  line  ;  ami 
are  furnished  bene  itli  the  ventral  litis  with  an 
oval  aperture  of  a  ih-hy,  must ular  Mihstanee, 
ami  ed^cd  with  small  threaded  appendages,  by 
means  of  which  they  have  the  power  of  adher- 
ing so  firmly  to  rocks,  as  scarcely  to  he  re- 
moved by  a  forceless  than  what  is  sufficient  to 
destroy  them.  Ten  species,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing ma  v  serve  as  examples.  See  Nat.  Hist. 
I'late  XLVll. 

I.  V.  lumpu*.  Lump-sucker.  Body  an- 
nulate hy  rows  of  sharp  hony  tubercles.  Seve- 
ral varieties,  duTeriitjr  chiefly  in  colour.  Inha- 
bits the  northern  seas  ;  one  or  two  varieties  the 
Indian  and  American  seas;  about  two  feet 
Ions,' :  exceedingly  fertile.  Body  thick,  broad, 
vaiiahlc  in  colours,  hut  generally  black  above, 
cinereous  at  the  sides,"  beneath  orange,  and 
rou^h,  with  seven  rows  of  hard,  radiate  tuber- 
,  I,...,  ,,t  w  hi<  li  one  row  is  on  the  back,  and 
three  on  each  side.  A  variety,  coloured  with 
silverv  sea-green,  blue  back,  and  pale  rosy 
sides.'uas  taken  on  the  coast  of  North  Wales 
in  l/!»7. 

"2.  < «fela;:iiosus.  Jelly-sucker.  Body  naked, 
suhdiaphoiVMis,  gelatinous:  pectoral  fins  very 
broad.  Inhabits  the  eastern  coa-t  of  Kani- 
srhatka  and  the  opposite  shores  of  America; 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  long;  body  very  slender, 
oblong-,  compressed ;  thicker  towards  the  head, 
and  gradually  tapeiing  to  the  tail,  whitish  with 
a  rosy  tinge;"skiu  smooth,  very  soft;  when  just 
caught  trembles  like  a  piece  of  jelly,  and  is  so 
rank  as  to  he  abhorred  even  by  dogs. 

3.  V.  liparis.  L'netuoiiH  sinker.  Body 
naked ;  dorsal,  anal,  and  caudal  fins  united. 
Inhabits  the  m  i  them  seas  a^  ar  as  K.tmschat- 
ka,  and  sometimes  gets  i>p  into  livers;  from 
live  to  eighteen  inches  long  ;  body  elongated, 
thick,  compressed,  soft,  unctuous,  mucous  like 
a  snail,  marly  transparent,  ami  soon  melts 
away;  above,  brown  with  darker  stripes ;  be- 
neath, white;  sidi  s  and  head  yellow;  flesh 
mucous  ami  oily. 

1'YDKB,  or  Cider,  a  sharp,  cool,  ami 
vinous  beverage,  made  by  fermenting  the  juice  of 
apples.  Some  connoisseurs  in  this  liquor  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  juice  of  die  more  delicate  table-fruit 
is  generally  more  cordial  and  pleasant  than  that  of 
the  wild  or  harsh  kinds;  though  others  assert  the 
latter  to  be  in  many  respects  preferable. 

The  apples  should  remain  on  the  tree  till  they 
are  thoroughly  ripe,  when  they  ought  to  t*e  gathered 
with  the  hand  in  dry  weather,  that  they  may  be  pro- 
tected both  from  bruises  and  from  moisture.  They 
are  then  to  be  sorted,  according  to  their  various 
degrees  of  maturity,  and  laid  in  separate  heaps,  in 
tinier  to  sweat;  in  consequence  of  which  they  greatly 
improve.  This  practice,  however,  appears  tu  be 
useful  only  for  such  fiuit  as  is  not  perfectly  ripe, 
though  some  recommend  it  as  being  proper  for  all 
appb-s.  The  duration  of  tlie  lime  of  sweating  may 
Lr  dctei mined  by  ihe  flavour  of  the  fruit,  as  difier- 
tut  kind*  require  various  lengths  of  time;  namely, 
fn-.m  t-i^ht  to  ten  days  to  six  weeks.  The  harsher 
and  i::ore  crude  the  apples  are,  the  longer  it  is  ne- 


cessary lint  thev  should  remain  iu  a  sweating  state, 
and  not  only  be* well  dri:Hl,  but  ihe  rotten  parts  care- 
fully pared,  before  they  aic  exposed. 

It  is  very  mortifying,  after  ihe  experience  of  so 
many  centuries,  that  the  art  of  preparing  the  ancient 
British  liquors,  cyder  and  perry,  should  still  be 
so  imperfectly  understood,  that,  throughout  the  prin- 
cipal cyder  district*,  the  practice  should  rest  on 
the  most  vague  principle*,  and  that  ihe  excellence 
of  the  liquor  "should  defend  rather  on  a  lucky  acci- 
dent than  on  good  management :  yet  such  appears 
to  be  really  the  ease,  even  amongst  the  most 
experienced  cyder-makers  of  Herefordshire  and 
Gloucestershire. 

Mr.  Marshall,  that  nice  observer  of  rural  affairs, 
in  his  late  lour  through  those  counties  (expressly 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  inquiry  on  this  sub- 
ject), informs  us,  that  scarcely  two  of  the  profes- 
sional makers  are  agreed  as  to  the  management  of 
some  of  the  most  essential  parts  of  the  process;  that 
palpable  errors  are  committed,  as  to  the  lime  and 
minner  of  gathering  the  fruit,  in  laying  it  up,  in 
neglecting  to  separate  the  unsound,  and  to  grind 
properly  the  rinds,  kernels,  &c.  that  the  method 
of  conducting  the  vinous  fermentation,  the  most 
critical  part  of  the  operation,  and   which  stamps 
the  future  value  of  the  liquor,  is  by  no  means  ascer- 
tained; for  while  some  promote  the  fermentation 
in  a  spacious  open  vat,  others  repress  it,  by  inclosing 
the  liquor  in  a  hogshead,  or  strive  to  prevent  it 
allogeiher;  that  no  determinate  point  of  temperature 
is  regarded,  and  that  the  use  of  U»e  thermometer  is 
unknown  or  neglected;  that  they  are  as  little  con- 
sistent as  to  the  time  of  racking  off,  and  whether  tbi*' 
ought  to  be  done  only  once,  or  five  or  six  times 
repeated;  that  for  fining  down  the  liquor  many  have 
recourse  to  that  odious  article  bullock's  blood,  when 
the  intention  might  be  much  bettor  answered  by 
whites  of  eggs  or  isinglass:  and  finally,  that  the  ca- 
pricious taste  of  particular  customers  is  generally 
consulted,  rather  than  the  real  excellence  of  Ae 
liquor;   and  consequendy  that  a  very  imperfect 
liquor  is  often  vended,  which  tends  to  reduce  the 
price,  to  disgrace  the  vender,  and  to  bring  the  use  of 
cyder  and  perry  into  disrepute. 
'  The  art  of  making  vinous  liquors  is  a  curious 
chemical  process :  and  its  success  chiefly  depends 
on  a  dexterous  management  of  the  vinous  fermenta- 
tion,   besides  a  close  attention   to  several  niioute 
circumstances,  the  theory  of  which  is  not,  perhaps, 
yet  fully  understood  by  the  ablest  chemists. 

The  general  method  of  preparing  cyder  and 
perry  is  very  much  the  same.  The  mill  is  not  essen- 
tially different  from  that  of  a  common  tanner's 
mill  for  grinding  bark;  it  consists  of  a  mill-stone 
from  two  feet  and  a  half  to  four  and  a  half  ra  dia- 
meter, running  on  its  edge  on  a  circular  stone 
trough,  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  in  thicknes*. 
and  from  one  to  two  tons  in  weight :  the  bottom 
of  the  trough  in  which  the  stone  runs  is  some- 
what wider  than  the  thickness  of  ihe  slone  itself; 
the  inner  side  of  the  groove  rises  perpendicularly, 
but  the  outer  is  bevelled  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  the  top  of  the  trough  six  or  eight  ieefces 
wider  than  the  bottom,  by  which  means  there  is 
room  for  the  stone  to  run  freely,  and  likewise  foe 
putting  in  the  fruit,  and  siirring  it  up  while  grind- 
ing. The  bed  of  a  middle-sized  mill  is  about  nine 
feet,  some  ten.  and  some  twelve;  the  whole  being 
composed  of  two,  three,  or  four  stones,  cramped 
together,  and  finished  after  being  cramped  in  this 
manner :  the  best  stones  are  found  in  the  forest  of 
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Dem,  generally  a  dark-reddish  gritstone,  not  cal- 
careous ;  for  if  it  were  of  a  calcareous  quality,  the 
•rid  juice  of  the  fruits  would  act  upon  it  and  spoil 
the  liquor;  a  clean-grained  grindstone  grit  is  the 
fittest  for  the  purpose.  The  runner  is  moved  by 
means  of  an  axle  passing  through  the  centre,  with  a 
long  arm  reaching  without  the  bed  of  the  mill,  for  a 
horse  to  draw  by ;  on  the,  other  side  is  a  shorter  arm, 
passing  through  the  centre  of  the  stone,  as  represented 
in  the  figure-  An  iron  bolt,  with  a  large  head,  passes 
through  an  eye  in  the  lower  part  of  the  swivel,  on 
which  the  stone  turns  into  the  end  of  the  inner  arm 
of  the  axis ;  and  thus  the  double  motion  of  it  is  ob- 
tained, and  the  stone  kept  perfectly  upright.  There 
*r>ught  also  to  be  fixed  on  the  inner  arm  of  the 
axis,  about  a  foot  from  the  runner,  a  cogged  wheel, 
worked  in  a  circle  of  cogs  fixed  upon  the  bed  of  the 
mill ;  the  use  of  these  is  to  prevent  the  runner  from 
sliding,  which  it  is  apt  to  do  when  the  mill  is  full ;  it 
likewise  makes  the  work  more  easy  for  the  horse: 
these  wheels  ought  to  be  made  with  great  exact- 
ness.  Mr.  Marshall  observes,  that  it  is  an  error 
to  make  ihe  horse  draw  by  traces-  M  That  acting 
point  of  draught  (says  he),  the  horse's  shoulders, 
ought,  for  various  reasons,  to  be  applied  imme- 
diately at  the  end  of  the  arm  of  the  axis ;  not  two 
or  three  yards  before  it,  perhaps  in  a  small  mill 
near  one-fourth  of  its  circumference."  The  build- 
ing in  which  the  mill  is  inclosed  ought  to  be  of  such 
a  size  that  the  horse  may  have  a  path  of  thre^  feet 
wide  betwixt  the  mill  and  the  wail,  so  that  a  middling- 
sired  mill,  with  its  horse-path,  tikes  up  a  space  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  every  way-  The  whole  di- 
mensions of  the  mill-house,  according  to  our  author, 
to  render  it  any  way  convenient,  are  twenty- 
four  feet  by  twenty ;  it  ought  to  have  a  floor 
thrown  over  it  at  the  height  of  seven  feet,  with 
a  door  in  the  middle  of  the  front,  and  a  window 
opposite,  with  the  mill  on  one  side  and  the  press 
on  the  other  side  of  the  window  :  the  latter 
must  be  as  near  the  mill  as  convenience  will 
allow,  for  the  more  easy  conveying  the  ground 
fruit  from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  press,  of 
which  the  principle  will  be  understood  from  the 
figure,  has  its  beti  or  bottom  about  five  feet  square  : 
this  ought  to  be  made  entirely  either  of  wood  or 
of  stone,  the  practice  of  covering  it  with  lead  being 
now  universa.lv  kuown  to  be  pernicious.  It  has  a 
channel  cut  a  few  inches  wit  . in  its  outer  edges,  to 
catch  the  liquor  as  it  is  expressed,  and  convey  it 
to  a  lip  formed  by  a  projection  on  that  side  of  the 
bed  opposite  the  mill ;  having  under  it  a  stnn; 
trough  or  wooden  vessel,  sunk  within  the  ground, 
when  the  bed  is  fixed  low,  to  receive  it.  The  press 
is  worked  with  levers  of  different  lengths,  first  a 
short,  and  then  a  moderately  long  one,  both  worked 
bv  hand ;  and  lastlv.  a  bar,  eight  or  nine  feet  long, 
worked  by  a  capstern  or  windlass.  The  expence  of 
fitting  up  a  mill-house  is  not  very  great.  Mr. 
Marshall  computes  it  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
pounds,  and  on  a  small  scale  from  ten  to  fifuen 
pounds,  though  much  depends  on  the  distance  and 
carriage  of  the  stone :  when  once  fitted  up  it  will  last 
many  years. 

The  making  of  tbe  fruit-liquors  under  consider- 
ation, requires  an  attention  to  the  following  par- 
titulars  : 

I.  The  fruit.  II.  The  grinding.  IK.  Pre?sing. 
IV.  Fermenting.  V.  Correcting.  VI.  Laying  up. 
VII.  Bottling.  Each  of  these  m*ds  is  subdivided 
into  several  others. 


I.  In  the  management  of  the  fruit,  tbe  following 
particulars  are  to  be  considered  : 

1.  The  time  of  gathering;  which  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  fruit.    The  early  pears  are 
fit  for  the  mill  in  September  ;  but  few  apples  are 
ready  forgathering  before  Michaelmas ;  though,  from 
accidental  circumstances,  they  are  frequently  manu- 
factured before  that  time  ;  for  sale  cyder  and  keeping 
drink,  they  are  suffered  to  hang  upon  the  trees  till 
fully  ripe  ;  and  the  middle  of  October  is  generally 
looked  upon  to  be  a  proper  time  for  gathering  the 
stire  apples.    The  criterion  of  a  degree  of  ripeness 
is,  the  fruit  falling  from  the  tree ;  and  to  force  it 
away  before  that  time,  in  Mr.  Marshall's  opinion,  is 
robbing  it  of  some  of  its  most  valuable  properties; 
the  harvesting  of  fruit  (says  he)  is  widely  different 
in  this  respect  from  the  harvesting  of  grain,  which 
has  the  entire  plant  to  feed  it  after  the  separation 
from  the  soil ;  while  fruit,  after  it  is  severed  from  the 
tree,  is  cut  off  from  all  possibility  of  a  farther  supply 
of  nourishment ;  and  although  it  may  have  reached 
its  wonted  size,  some  of  its  more  essential  particles 
are  undoubtedly  left  behind  in  Ihe  tree."  Some- 
times, however,  the  fruits  which  arc  late  in  ripen- 
ing are  apt  to  hang  on  the  tree  until  spoiled  by 
frosts,  though  weak  watery  fruits  seem  to  be  most 
injured  in  this  manner;  and  Mr.  .Marshall  relates 
an  instance  of  very  fine  liqtmr  being  made  from 
golden  pippins,  after  the  fruit  had  been  frozen  as  hard 
as  ice. 

'I.  The  method  of  gathering.  This,  as  generally 
practised,  is  directly  contrary  to  the  principles  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Marshall,  viz.  beating  them  down 
with  long  slender  poles.  An  evident  disadvantage 
of  this  method  is,  that  Ihe  fruit  is  of  unequal  ripe- 
ness; for  the  apples  on  the  same  tree  will  differ 
many  days,  perhaps  even  weeks  in  their  time  ef 
coming  to  perfection,  whence  some  part  of  the 
richness  and  flavour  of  the  fruit  will  be  effectually 
and  irremediably  eut  off  Nor  is  this  the  only  evil 
to  be  dreaded ;  for  as  every  thing  depends  on  the 
fermentation  it  has  to  undergo,  if  this  is  inter- 
rupted, or  rendered  complex  by  a  mixture  of  ripe 
and  unripe  fruits,  and  the  liquor  is  not,  in  the  first 
instance,  sufficiently  purged  from  its  feculencies 
it  is  difficult  to  clear  it  afterwards.  The  forn:er  de- 
fect the  cyder-makers  attempt  to  remedy,  by  a 
mixture  of  brown  sugar  and  brandy,  and  the  latter 
by  bullock's  blood  and  brimstone*;  but  neither  of 
these  can  be  expected  to  answer  the  purpose  very 
effectually.  The  best  method  of  avoiding  the  in- 
conveniences arising  from  an  unequal  ripening  of 
the  fruit  is,  to  go  over  tbe  trees  twice,  once  with  a 
hook  when  the  fruit  begins  to  fall  spontaneously ; 
the  second  time  when  the  latter  are  sufficiently 
ripened,  or  when  the  winter  is  likely  to  set  in, 
when  the  trees  arc  to  be  cleared  with  the  poles  above- 
mentioned. 

3.  Maturing  the  gathered  fruit.  This  is  usually 
done  by  making  it  into  heaps,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned :  but  Mr.  Marshall  entirely  disapproves 
of  the  practice;  because,  when  the  whole  are  laid 
in  a  heap  together,  the  ripe  fruit  will  begin  to  rot 
before  the  other  has  arrived  at  that  degree  of  arti- 
ficial ripeness  which  it  is  capable  of  acquiring. 
"  The  due  degree  of  maturation  of  fruit  for  liquor 
(he  observes),  is  a  subject  about  which  men,  even 
in  this  district,  differ  much  in  their  ideas.  The 
prevailing  practice  of  gathering  into  heaps  until 
tbe  ripest  begin  to  rot,  is  wasting  the  best  of  the 
fruit,  and   is  by  no  means  an  accurate  criterion,. 
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J»ome  shake  the  fiuit.  ai  d  judge  Ly  the  rattling  of 
tin-  kernels;  others  cut  through  the  middle,  and 
judge  by  their  blackness  :  but  none  of  ibtM  ap- 
pear to  be  a  prop-r  test.  It  is  not  t hr-  state  of  the 
kernels,  but  of  the  fiVsh  ;  not  of  a  few  individuals, 
but  of  the  greater  part  of  the  prime  fruit;  which 
reudt  rs  the  collective  body  fit  or  unfit  to  be  sent 
to  the  mill:  the  most  rational  test  of  the  ripeness 
ol  the  fruit  is,  that  of  the  flesh  having  acquired 
vi  ii  a  degree  of  mellowness,  and  its  texture  such 
a  degree  of  lender  acts,  as  to  yield  to  moderate 
pressure  ;  thus,  when  the  knuckle  or  the  end  of  the 
thumb  can  with  moderate  exertion  be  forced  into 
the  pulp  of  the  fruit,  u  is  deemed  in  a  tit  state  for 
grinding. 

4.  Preparation  for  the  mill.   The  proper  manage* 

merit  of  the  frtlit  is  to  keep  the  ripe  and  unripe  fruit 
separate  from  each  other  ;  but  this  cannot  he  done 
without  a  considerable  degree  of  labour  ;  for  a«.  by 
number lesa  accidents,  the  ripe  and  unripe  fruit  are 
frequently  confounded  together,  there  cannot  be  any 
effectual  method  of  separating  them  except  by  hand; 
and  Mr.  Mai  shall  is  of  opinion,  that  this  is  one  of 
the  grand  secrets  of  cyder-making,  peculiar  to  those 
who  excel  in  the  business;  and  he  is  surprised  that  it 
should  not  before  this  time  have  come  into  common 
practh  >■. 

5.  Mixing  fruit  for  liquor.  Our  author  seems  to 
doubt  the  propriety  of  this  practice;  and  informs  us, 
ibal  the  finer  liquors  are  made  from  select  fruits  ;  and 
he  hint*,  that  it  n  iglit  be  more  proper  to  mix  liquors 
a!t<r  they  are  made,  than  to  put  together  the  crude 
fiuits. 

II.  Grinding,  ami  management  of  the  fruit  when 

ground  For  the  greater  convenience  of  putting 

Iruit  into  the  mill,  every  mill  should  have  a  fruit- 
chamber  over  it.  with  a  trap  door  to  lower  the  fruit 
down  into  the  mill.  The  best  manner  in  which  this 
I  an  he  accomplished  is  to  have  the  valve  over  the 
b«d  of  the  mill,  and  furnished  with  a  hose  or  tunnel, 
reaching  down  to  the  trough  in  which  the  slone 
moves  ;  no  straw  is  used  in  the  lofts,  but  sometimes 
the  fruit  is  tun  ed-  In  Herefordshire  it  is  generally 
believed,  that  ginni  ng  the  rinds  and  seeds  of  the 
fruit  as  well  cs  the  Hi  >hv  part  to  a  pulp,  is  necessary 
towards  the  perfection  of  the  cyder,  whence  it  is 
proper  that  every  kind  of  pains  should  Le  taken  to 
perform  the  grinding  in  the  most  perfect  manner. 
Mr.  Marshall  complains,  that  the  mills  are  so  im- 
perfectly finished  by  the  workmen,  that  for  the  first 
years  they  cannot  perform  their  work  in  a  proper 
manner.  Instead  of  being  nicely  fitted  to  one 
another  with  the  square  and  chisel,  they  are  hewn 
over  with  a  rough  tool,  in  such  a  careless  manner, 
that  hurse-bcans  might  lie  in  safety  in  their  cavities. 
Some  even  imagine  that  to  be  an  advantage,  as  if  the 
fruit  was  more  etlectually  and  completely  broken  by 
rough  than  smooth  stones.  Some  use  fluted  rollers 
of  iron,  but  these  will  be  corroded  by  the  juice,  and 
thus  the  liquor  might  be  tinged.  Smooth  rollers 
will  not  lay  hold  of  the  fruit  Sufficiently  to  force  it 
through. 

Another  improvement  requisite  in  the  cyder 
mills,  is  to  prevent  the  matter  in  the  trough  from 
rising  before  the  stone  in  the  last  stage  of  grinding, 
and  a  metht  d  of  stirring  it  up  in  the  trough  more 
pflbctualty  than  can  be  done  at  pre-sent.  To  remedy 
the  former  of  these  defects,  it  might  perhaps  be 
pro|>er  to  gimd  the  fruit  first  in  the  mill  to  a  certain 
degree,  and  then  put  it  between  two  smooth  rollers 
to  finish  the  operation  in  the  most  perfect  manner. 


It  is  an  error  to  grini  Uc>  much  at  once,  as  tki> 
clogs  up  the  mill,  ard  prevents  it  fir. -in  going 
easily.  '1  he  usual  quanti-y  for  a  middlc-siased  mill 
is  a  big,  contain!*);  tour  corn  bushels;  but  our  author 
had  an  opportun  tv  of  seeing  a  mill  in  whirb  cr.\y 
half  a  bag  was  put,  and  thus  the  work  ?eerred  to 
go  on  more  easily  stui  more  quickly  than  when  more 
was  put  in  at  onw.  i  h«  Quantity  rut  rn  at  one 
time  is  to  be  taken  cut  when  ground.  T!  e  usual 
quantity  of  fruit  ground  in  a  day  is  as  murk 
as  will  make  three  hegshcada  of  perry  or  two  of 
cyder. 

Management  of  the  ground  fniit. —  Mr.  Marshall 
condemns  in  very  strong  terms  the  practice  of  pre--  s* 
the  pulp  of  the  fruit  as  soon  as  the  grinding  is  finished? 
because  thus  r. either  the  rind  nor  seeds  have  time  to 
communicate  their  virtues  to  the  liquor,  or  to  extract 
these  virtues  in  the  most  proper  manner;  some  allow 
the  ground  fruit  to  lie  twenty-four  hours  or  more  after 
grinding,  and  even  regrind  it,  in  order  lo  have,  in  the 
most  perfect  manner,  the  flavour  and  virtues  of  the 
seeds  ar.d  rind. 

III.  Pressing  the  fruit,  and  management  of  the 
residuum — This  is  done  by  folding  up  the  ground 
fruit  in  pieces  of  hair-cloth,  and  piling  them  eq» 
above  one  another,  in  a  square  frame  or  mould,  and 
then  pulling  down  the  press  upon  them,  which 
squeezes  >-ut  the  juice,  and  f  rms  the  matter  into  thin 
and  almost  dry  calces.  The  first  runnings  come 
off  foul  and  muddy,  but  the  last,  especially  in  perry, 
will  be  as  clear  and  fine  as  if  fillred  through  paper. 
It  is  common  to  throw  away  the  residuum  as 
useless ;  sometimes  it  is  made  use  of  when  dry  as 
fuel ;  sometimes  the  pigs  will  eat  it,  especially  when 
not  thoroughly  squeezed ;  and  sometimes  it  is 
ground  a  second  time  with  water,  and  pressed  for 
an  inferior  kind  of  liquor  used  for  the  family.  Mr. 
Marshall  advises  to  continue  the  pressure  as  long 
as  a  drop  can  be  drawn.  "  It  is  found  'says  be) 
that  even  by  breaking  the  cakes  of  the  refuse  with 
the  hands  only,  gives  the  press  fresh  power  over 
it :  for.  though,  it  has  been  pressed  to  the  last  drop, 
a  gallon  or  more  of  additional  liquor  may  be  got  by 
this  means  :  rpgrinding  them  has  a  still  greater  effect ; 
in  this  slate  of  the  materials,  the  mill  gains  a 
degree  of  power  over  the  more  rigid  tarts  of  the 
fruit,  which  in  the  first  grinding  it  could  not 
reach.  If  the  face  of  the  runner,  and  the  bottom 
of  the  trough,  were  dressed  with  a  broad  chisel,  and 
made  true  to  each  other,  and  a  moderate  quantity 
of  residuum  ground  at  once,  scarcely  a  kernel  would 
escape  unbroken,  or  a  drop  of  liquor  remain  un- 
drawn." 

But  though  the  whole  virtue  of  the  fruit  cannot 
be  extracted  without  grinding  it  very  fine,  some  in- 
conveniences attend  this  practice,  as  a  part  of  the 
pulp  thus  gets  through  the  hair-cloth,  and  may 
perhaps  be  injurious  to  the  subsequent  fermenta- 
tion. This,  however,  may  be  in  a  great  measure 
remedied  by  straining  the  first  runnings  through  a 
sieve :  the  whole  should  also  be  allowed  to  settle  in 
a  cask,  and  drawn  off  into  a  fresh  vessel  previous 
to  the  commencement  of  the  fermentation.  The  re- 
duced fruit  ought  to  remain  some  time  between 
the  grinding  and  pressing,  that  the  liquor  m-y 
have  an  opportunity  of  forming  an  extract  with  Use 
rind  and  kernels  ;  but  this  must  not  be  pushed  loo 
far,  as  in  that  case  the  colour  of  the  cyder  would  be 
hurt ;  and  the  most  judicious  managers  object  to 
the  pulp  remaining  longer  than  twelve  hours  with- 
out pressure;  14  thence  (says  our  author)  upon  the 
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whole,  the  mo»l  eligible  management  in  this  stage  of 
the  process  appears  to  be  lhi«;  grind  one  press-full 
a  day ;  and  rcgrind  the  residuum  in  the  evening  ; 
infuse  the  reduced  matter  all  night  among  part  of  the 
first  runnings,  and  in  the  morning  re- press  while  the 
next  press-full  is  grinding." 

IV.  Fermentation. — The  common  practice  ia,  to 
have  the  liquor  tunned,  that  is,  put  into  casks  or 
hog  Pleads,  immediately  from  the  press,  and  to  fill 
them  quite  full;  but  it  is  undoubtedly  more  proper 
to  leave  some  space  empty  to  be  filled  up  after- 
wards. No  accurate  experiment  has  been  made 
with  regard  to  the  temperature  of  the  air  proper  to 
be  kept  up  in  the  place  where  the  fermentation 
goes  on. 

Frost  is  prejudicial ;  but  when  the  process  usually 
commences,  that  ia,  about  the  middle  of  October,  the 
liquor  is  put  into  airy  sheds,  where  the  warmth  ia 
scarcely  greater  than  in  the  open  atmosphere ;  nay,  it 
is  frequently  exposed  to  the  open  air  without  any 
corering  farther  than  a  piece  of  tile  or  flat  atone  over 
the  bung -hole,  propped  up  by  a  wooden  pin  on  one 
side  to  cause  the  rain-water  to  run  off.  In  a  complete 
manufactory  of  fruit  liquor,  the  fermenting  room 
ahould  be  under  the  same  roof  with  the  mill-bouse,  a 
continuation  of  the  press-room,  or  at  least  opening 
into  it  with  windows  or  doors  on  every  side,  to  give  a 
free  admission  of  air  into  it,  with  sufficient  defence 
against  frost ;  fruit-lofts  over  it,  and  vaults  under- 
neath, for  laying  up  the  liquors  after  fermentation, 
with  small  holes  in  the  crown  of  the  arch  to  admit  a 
hose  or  pipe  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  liquors 
occasionally  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

In  making  of  fruit-liquors  no  ferment  is  used,  aa 
in  making  of  beer;  though,  from  Mr.  Marshall's 
account  of  the  matter,  it  seems  far  from  being  un- 
necessary. Owing  to  this  omission,  the  time  of  the 
commencement  of  the  fermentation  is  entirely  uncer- 
tain ;  it  takes  place  sometimes  in  one,  two,  or  three 
days,  sometimes  not  in  a  week  or  a  month,  after 
tunning ;  but  it  has  been  observed,  that  liquor  which 
has  been  agitated  in  a  carriage,  though  just  taken 
from  the  press,  will  sometimes  pass  almost  immediately 
into  a  state  of  fermentation.  The  continuance  of  the 
fermentation  is  no  leu  uncertain  than  the  com- 
mencement of  it.  Liquors,  when  much  agitated, 
will  go  through  it  perhaps  in  one  day  :  but  when 
allowed  to  remain  at  rest,  the  fermentation  commonly 
goes  on  two  or  three  days,  and  sometimes  five  or 
six.  The  fermenting  liquor,  however,  puts  on  a 
different  appearance  according  to  circumstances ; 
when  produced  from  fruits  properly  matured,  it 
generally  throws  up  a  thick  scum,  resembling  that 
of  mall  liquor,  and  of  a  thickness  proporlio:  ed  to  the 
species  and  ripeness  of  the  fruit ;  the  riper  the  fruit, 
the  more  scum  is  thrown  up.  Perry  gives  but 
little  scum,  and  cyder  will  also  sometimes  do  the 
same:  sometimes  it  is  intentionally  prevented  from 
doing  it- 
After  having  remained  some  time  in  the  fer- 
menting-vessel,  the  liquor  is  racked  or  drawn  off 
from  the  lees,  and  put  into  fiesh  casks.  In  tbia 
part  of  the  operation  also  Mr.  Marshall  complains 
greatly  of  the  little  attention  that  is  paid  to  the  li- 
quor. The  ordinary  time  for  racking  perry  is  be- 
fore it  has  done  biasing,  or  sometimes  when  it  be- 
gins to  emit  fixed  air  in  pletiiy.  The  only  intention 
of  the  operation  is  to  free  the  liquor  from  its  fsecu- 
lencies,  by  a  cork  placed  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  bottom,  after  which  the  remainder  is  to  be  fil- 
tred  through  a  canvass  or  flannel  bag;  this  filtrcd 
liquor  differs  from  the  rest  in  having  a  higher  co- 
lour, having  no  longer  any  tendency  to  ferment, 


but  on  the  contrary,  checkiug  the  fermentation  of 
that  which  is  racked  off;  and  if  it  loses  its  bright- 
ness, it  is  no  longer  easily  recovered.  A  fresh  fer- 
mentation usually  commences,  after  racking,  and  if 
it  becomes  violent,  a  fresh  racking  is  necessary  in 
order  to  check  it,  in  consequence  nf  which  the  same 
liquor  will  be  racked  off  five  or  six  times  :  but  if  only 
a  small  degree  of  fermentation  takes  place,  which  is 
called  fretting,  it  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  same 
cask,  though  even  h  re  the  degree  of  fermentation 
which  requires  racking  is  by  no  means  determined. 
Mr.  Marshall  informs  us,  that  live  best  manufacturers, 
however,  repeat  the  racking*  until  the  liquor  will  lie 
quLt,  or  nearly  so ;  or  if  it  be  found  impracticable 
to  accomplish  this  by  the  ordinary  method  of  fer. 
mentation,  recourse  must  be  had  to  fumigation  with 
sulphur,  which  is  called  stumming  the  casks.  For 
this  fumigation,  it  is  necessary  to  have  matches  made 
of  thick  linen-cloth,  about  ten  inches  long,  and  an 
inch  broad,  thickly  coated  with  brimstone  for  about 
eight  inchc*  of  their  length.  The  cask  is  then 
properly  seasoned,  and  every  vent,  except  the  bung- 
hole,  tightly  stopped ;  a  match  kindled  is  lowered 
down  into  the  cask,  and  held  by  the  end  undipped 
until  it  is  well  lighted,  and  the  bung  driven  in  ;  thus 
suspending  the  lighted  match  within  the  cask. 
Having  burnt  as  long  as  the  contained  air  will  sup. 
ply  the  fire,  the  match  dies,  the  bung  is  raised,  the 
remnant  of  the  match  drawn  out,  and  the  cask  suf- 
fered to  remain  before  the  liquor  is  put  into  it  for 
two  or  three  hours,  more  or  lesa,  according  to  the 
degree  of  power  the  sulphur  ought  to  have.  The 
liqusr  retains  a  smell  of  the  sulphureous  acid ;  but 
this  goes  off  in  a  short  time,  and  no  bad  effect  is  ever 
observed  to  follow. 

In  some  places  the  liquor  is  left  to  ferment  in 
open  casks,  in  which  it  aland*  t:U  the  first  ferment- 
ation is  pretty  well  over;  after  which  the  froth  or 
yeast  collected  upon  the  surface  is  taken  off,  it 
being  supposed  that  it  is  this  ycatt  mixing  with  the 
clear  liquor  which  causes  it  to  fret  after  racking. 
The  fermentation  having  totally  ceased,  and  the  lee* 
subsided,  the  liquor  is  racked  off  into  a  fresh  cask, 
and  the  lees  fil  tred,  as  above  directed.  Our  author 
mentions  a  way  of  fermenting  fruit-liquors  in 
broad  shallow  vats,  not  less  than  five  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  little  more  than  two  feet  deep,  each  vat 
containing  about  two  hogsheads.  In  these  the  li- 
quor remains  until  it  has  done  rising,  or  till  the  fer- 
mentation has  nearly  ceased  ;  when  it  is  racked  off 
without  skimming,  the  critical  juncture  being  caught 
before  the  yeast  falls,  the  whole  sit, king  gradually 
together  as  the  liquor  is  drawn  off  In  this  practice 
also  the  liquor  is  seldom  drawn  off  a  second 
time. 

Cyder  is  made  of  three  different  kinds,  viz.  rough, 
sweet,  and  of  a  middle  richness.  The  first  kind, 
being  usually  destined  for  common  use,  is  made 
with  very  lit'le  ceremony;  if  it  is  but  cyder  (say* 
Mr.  Marshall),  and  has  body  enough  to  keep,  no 
matter  for  the  richness  and  flavour.  The  rougher 
it  is  the  farther  it  will  go;  and  the  more  acceptable 
custom  has  rendered  it,  not  only  to  the  workmen 
but  to  their  masters.  A  palate  accustomed  to 
sweet  cyder,  would  judge  the  rough  cyder  of  the 
farm  houses  to  be  a  mixture  of  vinegar  and  water, 
with  a  little  dissolved  alum  to  give  it  roughness. 
The  method  of  producing  this  austere  liquor  is,  to 
grind  the  fruit  in  a  crude  under  ripe  state,  and  sub- 
ject the  liquor  to  a  full  fermentation ;  for  the 
•weeter  liquor,  make  choice  of  the  sweeter  fruits, 
mature  them  fully,  and  check  the  fermentation  of 
the  liquor.    To  produce  liquors  of  a  middle  rich- 
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nr^s,  the  nature  of  tin  fruit,  as  well  as  the  season 

iti  which  it  is  matured,  rau>t  be  considered.  The 
fruits  to  l>e  made  choice  of  are  such  as  yield  juices 
capable  of  atlording  a  sufficiency  both  of  riebneu 
ami  strength;  though  much  depends  on  a  projier 
rnaii.igi.mcnt.  Open  vat*,  in  cur  author's  Opinion* 
arc  |. refer  able  to  «l:»c  vissi»>;  but  if  casks  ore  used 
:.t  ail.  they  ought  to  be  very  large,  ar  il  not  filled  ; 
nor  ought  they  to  lie  upon  their  tides,  but  to  be  set 
<>n  their  rods,  with  their  beads  nut.  and  to  te  filled 
only  to  Mich  a  height  as  will  produce  tin:  requisite 
degree  <  f  rermentation ;  but  in  whatever  way  the 

!;'!■■< >r  be  put  to  ferment,  .Mr.  Marshall  is  of  opinion 
that  the  operation  ought  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  freely 
For  the  first  time,  tboujh  after  being  rai  Led  oil',  any 
second  fermentation  ought  to  be  prevented  as  much  as 

I'oss-.hli.?. 

V.  Correcting,  prorindally  called  doctoring. — The 
imperfections  wuich  are  attempts  to  supply  in  these 
liquor*  are,  I.  Want  of  strength,  2.  Want  of  rich- 
n  ■>>,.  .i.  Want  of  flavour.  1.  Want  of  colour  uud 
brightness. 

The  want  of  strength  is  supplied  by  brandy,  or  any 
other  spirit,  in  iufft«ient  quantity  t<»  prevent  the 
acetous  fermentation.  The  want  of  richness  is  s. ui«— 
plied  by  what  a.e  gr.er.tlly  termed  sweets,  but  pre- 
pared in  a  manner  which  our  author  says  has  never 
(alien  within  Ins  notice.  To  supply  the  want  of 
ll  iv,  ur,  nn  infusion  of  hops  is  sometimes  added,  which 
is  said  to  communicate  an  agreeable  bitter,  and  at  the 
Sam  ■  time  a  fragrance  :  whence  it  becomes  a  substi- 
tute lor  the  juu  es  of  the  rinds  and  kernels  thrown 
away  to  the  pigs  and  poultry,  or  otherwise  wasted. 
The  want  of  colour  is  sometimes  supplied  by  eMcr- 
berries,  but  more  generally  by  burnt  sugar,  which 
gives  t!o  desired  colour,  and  a  degree  of  bitter  w  hich 
is  very  much  iiLed  ;  the  sugar  is  prepared  either  by 
burning  it  on  a  salamander,  and  suffering  it  to  drop 
as  it  melts,  or  by  boiling  it  over  the  lire  (in  which  case 
brown  sugar  is  to  be  mod )  until  it  acquires  an  agreeable 
bitter,  then  pouring  in  boiling  water  in  the  proportion 
ol  ■  gVdou  or  two  pounds  id  v.i?»ar,  and  stirring  it 
until  the  liquor  t  comes  uniform:  a  pint  ol  this 
preparation  will  colour  a  hogshead  of  cyder. 
Brightness  is  obtained  by  a  mixture  of  the  blood  of 
bullocks  or  sheep,  that  of  swine  being  rejected, 
though  it  docs  m  t  appear  to  be  more  unfit  tor  the 
purpose  than  either  ol  the  other  two;  the  only 
thing  neccssaiv  to  be  done  here  is,  to  stir  the  blood 
well  as  it  is  drawn  from  the  animal,  to  prevent  the 
pirrs  from  separating,  and  it  Ought  to  be  stirred 
both  ways  foi  a  quarter  of  an  hour :  the  liquor, 
however,  is  not  always  in  a  propel  condition  for 
being  refined  with  this  iugredicnt,  on  which  ac- 
» taint  a  little  of  it  ought  frequently  to  be  tried  in  a 
phial :  a  quart,  or  less,  will  be  sufficient  lor  a  hogs- 
head. After  the  blood  ij  pound  in,  the  liquor 
should  be  violently  agitated,  to  mix  the  whole  inti- 
mately together s  this  is  done  by  a  stick  slit  into 
tour,  and  inserted  into  the  bung-bole,  working  it 
briskly  about  in  the  Toner  until  the  whole  be  tho- 
roughly mixed ;  in  about  twvnty-four  hours  the 
blood  will  have  subsided,  and  the  liquor  ought  in- 
stantly to  be  racki*d  oil,  as  by  remaining  upon  the 
blood  even  for  two  or  three  days  it  will  recti  re  a 
taint  not  easily  to  got  ml  oC  It  is  remarkable 
that  this  refiiteintnl  with  the  blood  carries  down  not 
only  the  fxeulencie.-*,  but  the  odour  al  <>,  rendering 
the  liquor,  though  ever  so  highly  coloured  before, 
almost  as  limpid  as  w-;»tcr.  I>inglass  and  egg*  are 
sometimes  made  use  ol  in  refining  cyder  as  well  as 
u  i  nr. 

VI   Laying  up,  i.i  shutting  up  the  »ydei  in  <  loi«. 


>a  La,  accotding  to  Mr.  Marshall,  is  as  little  ur.ee- 
stood  as  any  of  the  rest  of  the  parts ;  the  bungs  being 
commonly  put  in  at  some  certain  time,  or  in  sou* 
particular  mouth,  without  any  regard  to  the  sute  the 
liquor  itself  is  in.  M  The  only  criterion  (says  bc>  I 
have  met  with  forjudging  the  critical  time  lor  laying 
up,  is  when  a  tine  white  cream-like  matter  fi'st  U^.-s 
to  form  upon  the  surface.  But  this  may  be  too  l;:e  ;  it 
is  probably  a  symptom  at  least  of  the  ac,  t  - js  termem- 
ation,  winch,  if  It  take  place  in  any  degree,  roust  be 
be  injuriou*:  yet,  if  the  casks  be  bunged  tight,  some 
criterion  is  necessary;  otherwise,  if  the  vinous  frr- 
mentation  have  not  yet  finally  ceased,  or  should  recom- 
mence, the  casks  would  be  endangered^  and  the  Uq  tor 
injured.  Hence,  in  the  practice  of  the  most  ca  incus 
manager,  whose  practice  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing,  the  bungs  arc  first  driven  in  lijjhtlv. 
when  the  liquor  is  fine,  and  the  vinous  fermentation 
is  judged  to  be  over;  and  some  lime  afterwards, 
when  all  danger  is  past,  the  casks  are  filled  up.  and 
the  bung  driven  securely  with  a  rag,  and  both  resined 
over  at  top.  Most  fanners  are  of  opinion  thax, 
alter  the  liquor  has  done  fermenting,  it  ought  to  hare 
something  to  fen  I  upon  ;  that  is,  to  prevent  it  from 
running  into  the  acetous  fermentation.  For  this 
purpose  some  put  in  parched  beans,  others  eg^whclls. 
some  mutton-suet,  &c."  Mr.  Marshall  dcxr,  not 
doubt  that  something  may  be  useful,  and  thinks  that 
isinglass  may  be  as  proper  as  any  thing  that  can  be 
got 

VII.  Bottling. — This  depends  greatly  on  the  qua- 
lity  of  the  liquors  themselves :  good  cyder  can  sel- 
dom lie  bottled  with  propriety  until  a  year  old ; 
sometimes  not  till  two.  The  proper  time  is,  when 
it  has  acquired  the  utmost  degree  of  richness  and 
liavour  in  the  casks ;  and  this  it  will  preserve  fur 
many  years  in  bottles.  It  ought  to  be  quite  fine  at 
the  time  of  bottling,  or  if  not  so  naturally,  ought  to 
be  fined  artificially  with  isinglass  and  eggs 

The  liquor  called  eyderkin,  purre,  or  perkin,  is  made 
of  the  mark,  or  gross  matter  remaining  utter  the  cyder 
is  pressed  out.  To  make  this  liquor,  the  mark  is  put 
into  a  large  vat,  with  a  proper  quantity  of  boiled 
water,  which  has  stood  till  it  is  cold  again  ;  il  half  the 
quantity  of  water  is  used  thai  there  was  of  cyder,  it 
will  be  good  ;  if  mere,  the  eyderkin  will  be  small. 
The  whole  is  left  to  infuse  forty-eight  hours,  and  then 
welt  pressed  :  v.  hat  is  squeezed  out  by  the  press  is 
immediately  tunned  up  and  stopped;  it  is  fit  to 
drink  in  a  few  day*     It  clarifies  of  itself,  and  scrv  » 

in  families  instead  of  small  beer.  It  will  keep,  if 
boiled  after  pressing  with  a  convenient  quantity  of 
hops. 

We  must  not  conclude  this  subject  without  par- 
ticular notice  of  the  fiqouf  called  cyder-wine, 
which  is  made  from  the  juice  of  the  apples  taken 
from  the  ptess  and  boiled  ;  and  which,  being  kept 
three  or  tour  years,  is  said  to  resemble  rhenish. 
The  method  of  preparing  this  w'mc,  as  communi- 
cated by  Ur.  Hush,  of  America,  where  it  is  n  - 
practised,  consists  in  evaporating  in  a  brewing-cop- 
per the  fresh  apple-juice,  till  half  of  il  is  was:ed  ; 
the  remainder  is  then  immediately  conveyed  into  s 
wooden  cooler,  and  afterwards  put  into  a  proper 
cask,  with  an  addition  of  yeast  :  and  is  fermented 
in  the  ordinary  way.  The  process  has  bcvii  c\i- 
dcntly  borrowed  from  what  has  long  been  pra.  I 
on  the  recent  juice  ol  the  grape,  under  the  term  el 
vma  colts,  or  boiled  wine,  not  only  in  Italy,  but 
also  in  the  island  of  the  Aichipelago  from  time  im- 
memorial' 

This  process  has  lately  become  an  object  of  iro»- 
latiou  in  the  c\dcr  counties,  and  particularly  in  the 
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west  of  England,  where  it  is  assorted  that  many 
hundred  hog>heads  of  this  wine  have  been  already 
made ;  and  it  is  said  to  betray  no  sign  of  an  im- 
pregnation of  copper  by  the  usual  chemical  tests  ; 
it  is  considered  as  perfectly  wholesome,  and  is  ac- 
cordingly drunk  without  apprehension  by  the  com- 
nion  people.  Others,  however,  suspect  its  innj- 
rCOCC i  whence  it  appeared  an  object  of  no  small 
moment  to  determine,  in  so  doubtful  a  matter, 
whether  or  not  the  liquor  acquires  any  noxious 
quality  from  the  copper  in  which  it  is  boiled, 
With  this  view  Dr.  Fothergill  made  a  variety  of 
experiments,  and  the  result  seemed  to  afford  a 
strong  presumption  that  the  cyd.v-wine  does  con. 
lain  a  minute  impregnation  of  copper,  not  very 
considerable,  indeed,  but  yet  sufficient,  in  the  doc- 
tor's opinion,  to  put  the  public  on  their  guard 
concerning  a  liquor  that  comes  in  so  very  question, 
able  a  shape. 

In  the  present  process,  the  liquor  is  properly 
directed  to  be  passed  into  a  wooden  cooler  as  soon 
as  the  boiling  is  completed.  Hut  as  all  acids,  and 
even  common  water,  acquire  an  unpleasant  taste 
from  standing  in  copper  vessels  in  the  cold,  why 
may  not  the  acid  juice  of  apples  act  in  some  de- 
gree on  the  copper  before  the  boiling  commen- 
ces ?  Add  to  this,  that  brewing  coppers,  with- 
out far  more  rare  and  attention  than  is  generally 
bestowed  on  them  in  keeping  them  clean,  are  ex- 
tremely apt  to  contra'!  verdigris  (a  real  poison \ 
as  app.ars  from  the  blue  or  green  streaks  very  vi- 
sible when  these  vessels  are  minutely  examined ; 
should  the  unfermenled  juice  be  thought  incapa- 
ble of  acting  on  the  copper  either  in  a  cold  or 
boiling  state,  yet  no  one  will  venture  to  deny  its 
power  of  washing  off,  or  dissolving,  verdicts  al- 
ready formed  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  ves- 
sel. Suppose  only  one-eighth  part  of  a  grain  of 
verdigris  to  be  contained  in  a  little  of  this  wine*, 
a  quantity  that  may  elude  the  ordinary  tests,  and 
that  a  bottle  should  be  drunk  daily  by  a  person 
without  producing  any  violent  syniprom  of  in- 
ternal  uneasiness ;  yet  what  person  in  his  senses 
would  knowingly  choose  to  hazard  the  experiment 
of  determining  how  long  he  could  continue  even 
this  quantity  of  slow  poison,  in  his  daily  beverage, 
with  impunity  ?  And  yet,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that 
the  experiment  is  but  too  often  unthinkingly 
made,  not  only  with  cyder-wines,  but  also  with 
many  of  the  foreign  wines  prepared  by  a  similar 
process ;  for  the  grape-juice,  when  evaporated  in 
a  copper  vessel  under  the  denomination  of  vina 
cotta,  or  boiled  wine,  cannot  but  acquire  an  equal, 
if  not  yet  stronger,  impregnation  of  the  metal, 
than  the  juice  of  apples ;  since  verdigris  itself  ia 
manufactured  merely  by  the  application  of  the  acid 
husks  of  grapes  to  plates  of  copper. 

Ferry  is  a  most  wholesome  pleasant  liquor  of 
the  cyder  kind,  tome  of  which  is  so  excellent  as 
to  pass  for  champaign  in  taverns  and  other  places 
of  public  resort.  Indeed,  more  wines  than  this 
have  been  imitated  with  cyder  and  perry,  parti- 
cularly by  the  Hollanders,  and  sometimes  by  ths 
Flemings.  Dr.  If  alley  observes,  that  the  London 
market  alone  took  off  upwards  of  '20,'M)0  hogs- 
heads of  Devonshire  cyder  annually.     It  was  in 


•  The  one-hundredth  part  of  a  grain  may  be 
discovered  in  a  quart,  by  adding  a  few  drops  of 
volatile  alkali  to  a  glass-full,  which  will  imnie- 
diately  strike  a  blue,  darker  or  lighter,  in  proportion 
to  the  impregnation ;  a  quantity  too  minute  to  do 
any  injury. 


the  year  1721  be  made  this  remark,  and  then  sug. 
gested  it  was  not  all  sold  as  cyder.  Whether  the 
demand  has  increased,  we  cannot  say.  We  have 
drunk  in  Flanders  some  perry  that  might  pass  on 
ordinary  judges  for  mantling  champaign.  Ferry 
is  prepared  from  pears  in  the  same  manner  cyder 
is  from  apples.  The  harsher  sorts  of  pears  make 
the  best  perry.  They  are  infinitely  too  harsh  and 
acerb,  or  tart,  for  eating,  so  much  so  that  even 
hungry  swine  reject  thtm.  The  most  esteemed 
for  the  purpose  are  the  Bosbury  pear,  the  Bau 
land,  and  the  horse  pear  in  Worcestershire,  and 
the  squash  pear,  as  it  is  called,  in  Gloucestershire; 
iu  both  which  counties,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the 
adjacent  parts,  they  are  planted  in  the  hedge- 
rows, and  most  common  helds.  Then  is  this 
advantage  attending  pear-trees,  thrt  they  will 
thrive  on  land  where  apples  will  not  so  much  as 
live;  and  that  some  of  them  grow  to  such  a  size 
that  a  single  pear-tree,  particularly  of  the  Bos- 
bury  and  the  squash  kinds,  has  been  frequently 
known  to  yield  in  one  season  from  one  to  four 
hogsheads  of  perry.  The  Bosbury  pear  is  thought 
to  yield  the  most  lasting  and  most  vinous  liquor. 
The  John  pear,  the  Harparv  pear,  the  Drake  pear, 
the  Mary  pear,  the  Lullum  pear,  and  several 
others  of  the  harshest  kind,  are  esteemed  the  beat 
for  perry ;  and  the  redder  or  more  lawny  they 
are,  the  more  they  are  preferred.  Fears,  as  well 
as  apples,  should  be  fully  ripe  before  they  are  ground. 
Crab-apples  are  frequently  mixed  with  (lie  pears,  and 
are  said  to  improve  the  perry. 

By  the  27th  Geo.  III.  c.  13,  every  hogshead  of 
cyder  or  p.rry,  made  and  sold  by  retail,  pays  a 
duty  of  14*.  Id.  to  which  are  to  be  added  <\>.  im- 
posed by  the  annual  malt  acts,  the  whole  amount- 
ing to  18*1  and  7</.--For  every  hogsheid,  made 
and  sold  in  quantities  of  twenty  gallons,  or  up- 
wards, by  any  dealer  or  retailer,  from  fruit  of  bis 
own  growth,  I  la*.  ;  and  for  every  hogshead  of 
such  last-mentioned  cyder  or  perry,  received  into 
the  possession  of  any  person,  to  be  sold  by  him,  Is. 
Hd.  are  to  be  paid  :  "the  total  of  these  duties,  alter 
adding  the  annual  one  of  4d  will  amount  to  i/Jx. 
Id.—  For  every  hogshead  made  in  Great  liritain, 
and  sent  or  consigned  to  any  factor  or  agent, 
who  shall  receive  it  for  sale,  to  be  paid  by  such 
factor  19*.  'id.  ;  but,  if  the  latter  have  paid  the 
annual  malt  duty  of  4*.  this  sum  is  to  be  de- 
ducted from  the   19*.  2d.  no  cyder  or  perrv  being 

chargeable  with  a  higher  duty  than  19*.   '2d  All 

these  duties  are  payable  to  the  cxiise  and  are 
drawn  back  on  exportation;  2d.  per  ton  being 
allowed. 

Cyder  is  a  cooling,  pleasant,  and  wholesome  li- 
quor during  the  heat  of  summer,  if  it  has  been 
prepared  without  foreign  ingredients,  and  pro- 
perly fermented.  On  the  contrary,  when  it  is  loo 
new,  or  tart,  or  has  perhaps  been  kept  in  leaden 
vessels  ;  or  the  apples  and  pears  have,  after  grinding 
them,  passed  through  leaden  tubes,  we  can  by 
no  means  recommend  it  as  a  salubrious  beverage, 
because  that  poisonous  metal  is  easily  dissolved  by 
the  acid,  and  thus  gradually  introduced  into  the 
body.  However  agreeably  such  cyder,  or  perry, 
may  stimulate  the  palate,  it  cannot  fail,  sooner  as 
later,  to  produce  painful  and  dangerous  colic*,  as  it 
often  generates  the  most  desperate  and  incurable  ob- 
stipations, among  such  as  accustom  themselves  to 
the  free  use  of  these  liquors.  (Gregory,  Marshall^ 
IViUith.) 

CVDOMl'M  MALUM.  (rM,M,fIODi 
Ctfdtml  a  town  in  Crete,  where  titty  ffirw), 
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The  quince.  The  tree  which  affords  this  fruit 
is  the  pyrus  cydonia  of  Li  uncus.  Pyrus  foliis 
integcrriniis,  "floribus  solitariis.  Quince  seeds 
arc  directed  by  the  London  college  to  be  made 
into  ;i  mucilage,  which  is  recommended  in 
aphthous  affections,  and  excoriations  of  the 
mouth  and  fauces.    Sec  Pyrus. 

CYGNET.  $.  (from  eyenut,  Lat.)  A  young 
suaii. 

CYUXUS,  in  astronomy,  the  swan,  an  old 
northern  Constellation,  between  Lyra  and  Ce- 
pheus.  It  contains  hi  stars  of  the  first  six 
magnitudes,  viz.  0. l.b.  1<>.  Hi.  12. 

CYCXCS.  In  ornithology.  See  Anas  and 

Su  AN. 

C^  LINOBR,  in  geometry,  a  solid  having 
tw  o  equal  and  parallel  circular  ends,  and  every 
plane  section  parallel  to  either  end  a  circle 
equal  to  each  of  them. 

Suppose  two  parallel  circles  A  Band  CD  (the 
figure  will  he  readily  conceived),  and  a  right 
line  carried  continually  round  them,  ahvays 
parallel  to  itself;  this  line  will  describe  the 
curve  surface  of  a  cylinder,  ABDC,  of  w  hich 
the  two  parallel  circles  AB  and  CD  form  the 
two  ends.  When  the  line  or  side  is  perpendi- 
cular to  the  cuds,  the  cylinder  is  a  right  or 
perj.endicti  ir  uni  •  Other  wise  it  is  i>l)in|ur\ 

<  »r  the  right  cylinder  may  be  conceived  to  be 
generated  by  the  rotation  of  a  rectangle  about 
one  of  its  sides.  The  axis  of  the  cylinder  is  the 
tine  connecting  the  centres  of  its  two  parallel 
circular  ends ;  and  is  equal  to  the  altitude  of 
the  cylinder  w  hen  this  is  a  right  one,  but  ex- 
ceeds the  altitude  in  the  oblique  cylinder,  in 
the  proportion  of  radius  to  the  sine  of  the  angle 
of  its  inclination  to  the  base. 

The  convex  surface  of  a  cylinder  is  equal  to 
the  product  of  the  axis  multiplied  by  the  cir- 
cumference of  its  base. 

The  solidity  of  a  cylinder  is  equal  to  the 
area  of  its  base  multiplied  by  its  perpendicular 
altitude. 

Cylinders  of  equal  bases  and  altitudes  are 
equal. 

<  yliuders  are  to  each  other,  as  the  product  of 
their  bases  and  altitudes.  And  equal  cylinders 
have  their  bases  reciprocally  as  their  altitudes. 

A  cylinder  is  to  its  insciibed  sphere,  or  sphe- 
roid, .Is  three  io  two:  and  to  its  inscribed  cone 
as  three  to  one, 

The  oblique  plane  sections  of  a  cylinder  are 
ellipses:  but  all  the  sections  parallel  to  the 
ends  arc  circles. 

Cor  the  sui  faces  and  solidities  of  the  ungu- 
I.js,  or  oblique  slices  of  a  cylinder,  see  I  Iui  ton's 
Mensural  on,  p.  2 IS,  2d  edition. 

CYLINDRICAL. Cym'ndrIc.  a.  (from 
r////*ii/cr.)  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  cy- 
linder ;  having  the  form  of  a  cylinder  (/(W 
ware/). 

CYLI.NDKOID,  a  solid  resembling  the 
figure  of  a  cylinder  ;  but  differing  from  it  as 
having  ellipses  for  its  ends  or  bases,  instead 
of  circles,  in  the  cylinder. 

In  the  cylindroid,  the  solidity  and  curve  su- 
p<  i  licies  are  found  the  same  way  as  those  of 
blinder,  viz.  by  multiplying  the  circum- 
*  the  base  by  the  length  or  axis ;  and 
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the  area  of  the  base  by  the  altitude,  for  the 

solidity. 

C  YLl'STA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
diadelphia,  order  decandria.  Calyx  four-cleft, 
larger  than  the  corol ;  the  uppermost  division 
cloven  at  the  tip,  the  lowermost  very  large ; 
corol  permanent ;  legnme  mostly  two-seeded. 
Two  species,  with  axillary  racemes  and  yellow 
flowers. 

CYMA,orCrMATiuM,in  architecture,  from 
xu/o*T<fcv,  a  wave,  a  member  or  moulding  of  the 
corniclie,  the  profile  of  which  is  waved.  In  lb* 
eyma-recta,  tlie  concave  part  is  at  top,  the  con- 
vex at  bottom.  (See  Plate  25.)  In  the  eyou- 
reversa,  the  convex  part  is  at  top,  the  concave 
at  bottom:  being  the  former  member  reversed, 
and  commonly  called  by  workmen  an  ocw. 

CYMBAL,  or  Cymralum,  an  instrument 
of  antiquity  similar  to  the  tympanum  or  dnua. 
The  cymbal  was  round,  and  made  of  bras*, 
like  our  kettle  drums ;  but  is  generally  thought 
to  have  been  smaller.  The  Jews  had  tiuir 
cymbals,  or  instruments  which  translators  ren- 
der by  that  name.  Ovid  gives  cymbals  the 
epithet  genialia,  because  they  were  used  »t 
wed  «lings. 

The  modern  cymbal  is  a  mean  instrument, 
chiefly  in  use  among  vagrants,  gypsies,  &r.  It 
consists  of  steel  wire,  in  a  triangular  form, 
whereon  are  passed  live  rings,  which  are  toec !>- 
ed  and  shifted  along  the  triangle  with  an  iron 
rod  held  in  the  left  hand,  ivhile  it  is  supported 
in  the  right  by  a  ring,  to  give  it  the  freer  mo- 
tion. Durandus  says  that  the  monks  used  the 
word  cymbal  for  the  cloister-bell,  used  to  call 
them  to  the  refectory. 

CYMBA'NCHE,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
class  polygamia,  order  monoecia.  inflores- 
cence half-spiked.  Herns,  two-glumed,  one* 
flowered,  parallel  to  the  rachis  ;  outer  valve  li- 
near: inner  valve  boat-shaped.  Peru,  calyx 
one-glumed,  ovate,  opposite  the  raehiv  Ovte 
species  only  ;  a  native  of  Bengal. 

CYMBA'RIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
class  didynamia,  order  angiospermia.  Calyx 
ten-toothed  ;  capsule  heart-shaped,  two  Celled. 
One  species,  a  native  of  Dauria,  with  large 
lateral  flowers. 

CYM  HI  FORM,  in  botany,  boat-shaped. 

CYME,  or  Cyma.  In  botany.  ( 
It  signifies  properly  a  sprout  or  tender  ■huH. 
particularly  of  the  cabbage.  Dr.  Witmr.rvf 
calls  it  a  tuft.  Linneus  explains  it  to  he  jn 
aggregate  flower,  composed  of  several  floret, 
sitting  -m  a  receptacle,  producing  all  the  p-r- 
mary  peduncles  from  the  same  point,  bu:  hir- 
ing the  partial  peduncles  or  petioles  scattered 
or  irregular ;  all  fastigiate,  or  fortniug  a  C»t 
surface  at  top.  As  in  opulus,  coruus  sanjui- 
nea,  ophiorhiza.  The  cyme  is  either  uatcl. 
or  with  bractes.    See  Coky.mh. 

Flowers  disposed  in  a  cyme  are  called  cv- 
mose  flowers. 

CYAJIM  M.  SeeCuaitNCM. 

CYMOS.E,  the  sixty-third  of  Linaena'i 

natural  orders  in  I'hilosophia  Botanira. 

CYMO'THOA,  in  entomology,  a  tnbe  *l 
the  genus  oniscus,  so  denominated  hy  FaW 
riits.    See  Om sees. 
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CYN^US,  of  Thessaly,  the  scholar  of  De- 
mosthenes, flourished  275  years  before  Christ. 
Pyrrhus  had  so  high  an  esteem  for  him,  that  he 
sent  him  to  Rome  to  solicit  a  peace ;  and  so 
vast  wad  his  memory,  that  the  day  after  his  ar- 
rival he  saluted  all  the  senators  and  knights  by 
name.  Pyrrhus  and  he  wrote  a  Treatise  on 
War,  quoted  by  Tully,  and  published  by  Ca- 
sauhon. 

CYNA'NCIIE.  (cynanche^  w»»«yxi,  from 
x»w,  a  dog1,  and  <*>-/  to  suffocate  or  strangle. 
1 1  is  so  railed  from  dogs  being  said  to  be  subject 
to  it.  It  is  a  name,  however,  equally  inelegant 
and  irrelevant;  being  often  a  mere  symptom 
of  a  disease,  and  at  other  times  not  peculiarly 
attended  with  a  sense  of  suffocation  or  throt- 
tling.) Angina.  Sore-throat:  a  genus  of  dis- 
eases in  the  class  pyrexiae,  and  order  phlegma- 
sia of  Cullen.  It  is  known  by  pain  and  red- 
ness of  the  throat,  attended  with  a  difficulty  of 
swallowing  and  breathing.  The  species  of 
this  disease  are:  1.  Cynanche  trachialis,  the 
croup,  a  disease  that  mostly  attacks  infants, 
who  are  suddenly  seized  with  difficulty  of 
breathing  and  a  crouping  noise :  it  is  an  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
trachea,  that  induces  the  secretion  of  a  very  te- 
nacious coagulable  lymph,  which  lines  the 
trachea  and  bronchia,  ana  impedes  respiration. 
2.  Cynanche  tonsillaris,  when  the  pain  and 
redness  attack  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
fauces,  but  more  especially  of  the  tonsils.  3. 
Cynanche  pharyngea,  when  the  pharynx  is 
chiefly  affected.  4.  Cynanche  parotidea.  The 
mumps ;  an  inflammation  of  the  parotid  gland, 
rendering  deglutition  difficult.  5.  Cynanche 
maligna.  The  ulcerated,  malignant,  putrid 
sore  throat.  This  is  characterized  by  the  de- 
glutition being  less  difficult  than  in  the  other 
aperies,  by  spots  of  a  whitish  or  ash  colour  at- 
tacking the  tonsils  and  mucous  membrane  of  the 
fauces,  sometimes  spreading  all  over  the  throat, 
and  at  other  times  forming  distinct  ulcers. 
It  is  always  attended  with  great  prostration  of 
strengthand  tvphusfever,and  isverycontagious. 

CYNANCHCM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
class  pentandria,  order  digynia.  Natural  order 
of  contortae,  apocineae,  Jussicu.  Corol  con- 
torted ;  nectary  cylindric,  five-toothed.  There 
awe  thirty-nine  species.  These  shrubs  are  com- 
monly twining;  leaves  opposite  j  flowers  axil- 
lary or  terminating,  disposed  in  spikes,  co- 
rymbs, or  umbels.  They  are  chiefly  inhabit- 
ants of  hot  climates ;  as  such  they  are  tender, 
and  will  not  thrive  in  this  country',  unless  they 
are  placed  in  a  bark  stove. 

CYNA'NTHROPY.  #.  (««•»»,•,  and 
6f»>«&.)    A  species  of  madness  in  which  men 
have  the  qualities  of  dogs. 

CY'NAKA.  Artichoke.  A  genus  of  the 
class  syngenesia,  order  polygamia  aequalis. 
lieceptacle  bristly  ;  calyx  dilated,  imbricate  ; 
the  scales  fleshy  at  the  base,  emarginate  with  a 
small  point;  down  sessile,  feathery.  Eight 
species ;  chiefly  natives  of  Spain  and  the  liar- 
bary  coast.  Of  these  two  only  are  much  cul- 
tivated in  our  gardens. 

1.  C.  sooty  mas.  Common  garden  artichoke; 


t/ith  leaves  prickly  or  unarmed,  pinnate  and 
undivided ;  scales  of  the  calyx  ovate. 

2.  C.  cardunculus.  Cardoon ;  with  leaves  spi- 
nous, all  pipuatifid,  calyx— scales  ovate.  By 
some  botanists  supposed  to  be  a  mere  hybrid  of 
another  species.  The  only  eatable  part  is  the 
stalks  of  the  leaves  blanched. 

Both  these  species  are  perennial  plants.  The 
first  is  a  native  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  compre- 
hends the  globe  artichoke,  and  the  green  or 
French  artichoke.  The  g^reen  artichoke  was 
once  in  great  repute,  but  is  now  never  planted 
in  the  English  gardens.  The  elobe  artichoke 
is  the  best  sort.  The  manner  of  propagating 
this  useful  plant,  is  from  slips  or  suckers  taken 
from  the  old  plant  in  February  and  March  ; 
these,  if  planted  in  a  good  soil,  will  produce 
a  good  fruit  the  autumn  following.  The  old 
artichoke  stocks  are  to  be  dressed  in  the  latter 
end  of  February,  or  beginning  of  March; 
this  must  be  thus  performed  ;  with  a  spade  re- 
move all  t  he  earth  from  about  the  stock,  down 
below  the  part  from  which  tl«  vonng  shoots 
are  produced.  Then  make  cho'ice  of  two  of 
the  clearest  and  straightest,  and  most  promising 
plants,  which  are  produced  from  the  under  part 
of  the  stock ;  let  these  be  left  for  a  crop ;  then 
with  a  thumb  force  off  all  the  other  buds  and 
young  shoots  close  to  the  head  of  the  stock, 
from  whence  they  are  produced,  and  with  the 
spade  draw  tlie  earth  about  the  two  plants 
which  are  left,  closing  it  fast  with  the  hands  to 
each  of  them,  and  separating  them  asunder  as 
tar  as  can  be  without  breaking  them;  then 
crop  off  the  topsof  the  leaves  which  hang  down. 
When  thia  is  done,  a  crop  of  spinach  may  be 
sowed  between  the  stocks,  which  will  be  ga- 
thered off  before  they  come  to  ripen.  In  the 
beginning  of  May,  when  the  artichokes  begin 
to  fruit,  all  the  young  plants  produced  since  the 
dressing  must  be  removed,  and  all  the  suckers 
taken  off,  leaving  only  the  one  principal  fruit; 
and  when  the  artichoke  is  fit  to  gather,  the 
stock  must  be  cut  down  close  to  the  ground, 
that  it  may  shoot  out  new  sprouts  before  Oc- 
tober, which  is  the  season  for  earthing  them, 
or,  as  the  gardeners  cal  I  i  t,  landing  the  artichoke 
stocks.  The  earthing  them  is  as  follows :  cot 
off  all  the  sprouts  close  to  the  ground,  then  dig 
trenches  between  the  rows,  covering  up  the 
stocks  with  the  earth  in  ridges:  those  artichokes 
which  are  planted  in  a  most  rich  soil  will  al- 
ways produce  the  largest  fruit,  but  the  roots  will 
not  live  through  the  winter  in  a  very  moist  one. 

The  cardoon  or  chardon  is  propagated  in  the 
kitchen  garden  annually  from  seeds,  which 
should  be  sown  upon  a  bed  of  light  earth  in 
March.  When  the  plants  come  up,  they  should 
be  thinned,  where  they  are  too  close,  and  if  they 
are  wanted,  those  which  are  drawn  out  inav  be 
transplanted  into  a  bed  at  about  three  or  four 
inches  distance,  where  they  may  remain  till 
they  are  transplanted  out  for  good.  These 
young  plants  should  be  kept  clean  from  weeds ; 
and  in  June  they  must  be  transplanted  out  on 
a  moist  rich  spot  of  ground,  at  the  distance  of 
four  feet.  The  ground  should  be  well  dug  be- 
fore they  are  planted,  and  the  plauts  should  be 
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Well  watered  till  they  have  taken  rout  :  aftt'r 
which  the  ground  mu^t  bo  kept  wry  (  loan  from 
weeds ;  and  as  tlicy  advance  in  height,  there 
should  he  some  earth  drawn  abottl  each  plant. 
IV lien  they  are  fully  grown,  their  leaves  should 
he  closely  tied  up  with  a  hav-hand,  and  the 
earth  drawn  up  in  hills  about  them  almost  to 
their  tops,  being  careful  to  prevent  its  falling 
between  the  leaves.  Ill  about  live  or  six  Weeks 
alter  the  plants  have  been  thus  earthed,  they 
nil!  be  blanched  enough  for  use. 

UYXEHE'TH  KS.*.(iwtiviW)  The  art  of 
hunting.  ( /tmfii ). 

UY'N'ICAL.  b'v'xtc.  a.  (»»uwf.)  Having 
the  qualities  of  a  dog ;  currish  :  brutal ;  snarl- 
ing* satirical  (// itkins). 

CYNICS,  a  sect  of  ancient  philosophers, 
«ho  valued  themselves  on  their  contempt  of 
every  thing,  especially  riches  and  state,  arts 
and  sciences  ;  all  excepting  morality. 

The  founder  of  this  sect  is  said  to  have  boon 

Antistheoes,  a  disciple  of  Socrates  :  who.  after 
bis  master's  death,  quitting  the  I'yrcum,  retired 
to  Cvnosarges,  a  kiml  of  academy  not  far  from 
the  gates  of  Athens. 

Heme,  some  will  have  it,  came  the  name 
x-.vtx?;,  CUntCUt,  viz.  from  ri/no-fur^s.  lint 
others,  with  more  probability,  derive  it  from 
Mvwr,  doffj  because  of  their  severity  and  impor- 
tunity in  reprehending  vice.  '1'bus,  Aristotle 
observes,  U  it  mm**,  &c.  the  Cynics  were  so 
called  from  their  free  way  of  rebuking,  ice. 
Hence,  Diogenes  the  Cynic  said  of  himself,  1 
bite  the  evil:  and  Antisthenes  himself  was 
called  ei-yv;  x-.wt,  an  ingenious  and  sincere 
dog  :  it  being  the  distinguishing  character  of 
the  Cynics  to  attack  and  bark  at  the  ill,  and  to 
defend  and  fawn  on  the  good. 

Diogenes  was  the  most  famous  of  Antisthe- 
nos's  disciples,  in  u  hose  life  the  system  of  this 
philosophy  appears  in  its  greatest  perfection. 
He  led  a  most  wretched  life,  a  tub  having 
served  him  for  a  lodging,  which  he  rolled  be- 
fore him  wherever  he  went.  Yet  he  was  ne- 
vertheless not  the  more  11111111)10  on  account  of 
his  ragged  cloak,  bag,  and  tub  ;  for  one  day 
entering  Plato's  house,  at  a  time  when  there 
was  a  splendid  entertainment  there  for  several 
persons  of  distinction,  he  jumped  upon  a  very 
rich  couch  in  all  bis  dirt, "saying,  "  1  trample 
on  the  pride  Of  Plato."  »  Yes  (replied  IMato), 
but  with  greater  pride,  Diogenes.''  He  had 
the  utmost  contempt  for  all  the  human  race; 
for  he  walked  in  the  streets  of  Athens  at 
noon-da v  with  a  lighted  lauthorn  in  his 
hand,  telling  the  people,  "  He  was  in  search 
of  a  man."  Amongst  many  excellent  maxims 
of  morality,  he  held  some  very  pernicious  opi- 
nions; for  he  "bed  to  say,  that  the  uninter- 
rupted good  fortune  of  Harpalus,  who  gene- 
rally  passed  for  a  thief  and  a  robber,  was  a 
testimony  against  the  gods.  He  regarded 
chastity 'and'  modesty  as  weaknesses  ,  hence 
Laertius  observes  of  htm,  that  he  did  every 
thing  openly,  whethei  it  belonged  to  Ceres  or 
Venus;  though  he  adds,  that  Diogenes  only 
ran  to  an  excess  of  impudence  to  put  others  out 
i»f  conceit  with  it.     Ilul  impudence  was  the 
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characteristic  of  these  philosophers  ■  who  ar« 
gtted,  that  what  was  right  to  be  done,  might 
be  done  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  1'be 
chief  principle  of  this  sect  in  common  with 
the  Stoics,  was,  that  we  should  follow  nature. 
Btlt  they  differed  from  the  Stoics  in  their  •  \- 
planation  of  that  maxim;  the  Cynics  being  of 
opinion,  that  a  man  followed  nature  that  gra- 
tified his  natural  motions  and  appetites;  while 
the  Stoics  understood  right  reason  to  be  signi- 
fied by  the  word  nature. 

Cynic-spasm,  a  kind  of  convulsion, 
wherein  the  patient  is  supposed  to  imitate  the 
howling  of  dogs. 

CYMPS.  Call-fly.  In  zoology,  a  genu* 
of  the'  class  inseota,  order  hyilienoptera. 
Mouth  with  a  short  one-toothed  membrana- 
ceous jaw,  the  mandibles  vaulted,  hollow, 
cleft;  the  lip  entire |  feelers  four,  short,  un- 
equal, capitate  :  antennas  month  form  ;  sting 
spiral,  often  concealed  within  the  body.  The 
numerous  excrescences  or  galls  found  on  tie- 
roofs,  branches,  and  loaves  of  various  trees  are 

firoduccd  by  the  puncture  of  these  insects  :  the 
arva  is  without  feet,  soft,  cylindrical,  and 
inhabits  within  the  gall,  feeding  on  the  juices 
of  the  tree  ;  the  pupa  resembles  the  perfect 
insect,  except  in  having  only  the  rudiments  of 
wings.  Thirty-five  species;  a  few  found  in 
India,  the  rest  in  Europe,  and  chiefly  in  the 
oak,  the  different  parts  of  which,  and  especi- 
ally the  buds  and  leaves,  are  inhabited  by  ten 
distinct  species  of  this  genus.  The  most  beau- 
tiful gall  produced  on  this  or  any  other  tree  is 
the  work  of  the  oynips  quercus  gemma?,  who 
piercing  the  terminal  bud  of  the  tree,  deposits 
its  egg  in  the  interior,  and  hereby,  with  the 
hatching  ami  progressive  growth  of  the  larva, 
converts  it  from  a  healthy  bud  into  a  fine  dark 
green,  slightly  gilded  gall,  leafed  like  a  rose- 
bud beginning  to  blow,  about  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, and  held  to  the  branch  by  a  pedicle. 
The  process  of  the  deposit  of  the  egg  and 
transformation  of  the  larva  is  nearly  similar  to 
that  pursued  by  the  Crrtci  Lto  nuctm,  which 
see.    Plato  LX\\II. 

CYXOCKAMBE.  (rynoenmbe*  *vro*.-*u- 
<?•»;  from  a  dog,  *;a>t"r,  cabbage;  a  herb 
of  the  cabbage  tribe,  with  which  dogs  are  said 
to  physic  themselves.)  Dog's  mercury.  Mer- 
ctirialis  perennis  of  Linneus.  A  poisonous 
plant  very  common  in  our  hedges.  It  pro- 
duces vomiting  and  purging,  and  the  person 
then  goes  to  sleep,  from  which  he  does  not 
often  awake. 

CYXOGLOSSUM.  Hound's-tongue,  A 
genus  of  the  class  pentandria,  order  inonogy- 
nia.  Corol  funnel-form,  the  throat  closed 
with  arched  valves;  seeds  depressed,  fixed  to 
the  style  by  the  inner  margin  only.  Twenty- 
four  species,  scattered  over  the  globe,  of  which 
two  are  common  to  the  wastes  of  our  own 
country. 

1.  C.  officinale.  A  narcotic  poison;  for- 
merly used  medicinally  in  certain  cases. 
The  "best  antidote  against  this  poison  is  said 
10  bo  acids. 

2.  C.  sylvaticuni :   with   stamens  longei 
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than  the  enrol ;  h  aves  spatulate  lanceolate,  lu- 
cid, nearly  naked,  rough  underneath. 

CYXOM'KTRA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
class  decandria,  order  monogynia.  Calyx 
four-leaved;  anthers  bifid  at  top;  legume 
fleshy,  lunate,  one-seeded.  Two  species,  both 
tall  Indian  trees,  with  white  flowers  from 
branches  without  leaves. 

CYXOMO'RI  I'M,  in  botany,  a  geuus  of 
the  class  monoecia,  nicnandria.  Male  ;  calyx 
an  imbricate  anient  j  corolless.  Fein. :  calyx 
an  imbricate  ament ;  corolless;  style;  seed 
one,  roundish.  Three  species  ;  Barbarv,  Ja- 
maica, Cayenne. 

CYNOPHONTIS,  a  festival,  observed  at 
Argos,  in  the  dog-days ;  on  which  many  dogs 
were  killed. 

CYNOREXIA.  (cynorcxiat*Wftti*i  from 
xk»»,  a  dog,  and  o,«£'f»  appetite.)  A  voracious 
or  canine  appetite.    See  Bum  M  i  a  . 

CYNO'SBATOS.    See  Cynosbatik. 

Cyno'sb»ti:s.  (cynoMbatu*,  from  ki/w»,  a 
dog,  and  j&aJof,  a  thorn:  so  called,  because 
dogs  are  said  to  be  attracted  by  its  smell.)  Cy- 
nosbatos.  The  dog  rose,  or  wild  brier,  or  hip 
tree.  Rosa  canina  germinibus  ovatis  pedun- 
eulisque  glahris,  caule  pctiolisque  aculeatis,  of 
Linnfcus.  The  fruit  of  this  tree,  called  heps 
or  hip,  has  a  sourish  taste,  and  obtaius  a  place 
in  the  London  pharmacopoeias  in  the  form  of 
conserve.  It  is  seldom  employed  but  to  give 
form  to  more  active  remedies,  in  pills,  boluses, 
linctuses,  &c.    See  Rosa. 

CYNOSCRA,  in  astronomy,  a  denomina- 
tion given  by  the  Greeks  to  Crsa  Minor,  or 
the  Little  Bear,  by  which  sailors  steer  their 
course.  The  word"  is  formed  of  *v>wta,  q.  d. 
the  dog's  tail. 

Cynosi'ka,  in  mythology,  a  nymph  of 
Ida  in  Crete.  She  nursed  Jupiter,  who 
changed  her  into  a  star  that  bears  the  same 
name.    It  is  the  same  as  the  I'rsa  Minor. 

CYNOSl'RLS.  Dog's-tail  grass,  in  bo- 
tany, a  genus  of  the  class  triandria,  digynia. 
Calyx  two-valved,  many-flowered  ;  proper  re- 
ceptacle unilateral,  leafy.  Nineteen  species, 
scattered  over  the  globe,  of  which  two  arc 
common  to  our  own  country. 

I.  C.  cristatus,  with  bractes  pinnatifid, 
awnless  ;  spike  simple,  linear ;  found  in  our 
meadows. 

2.  C.  eehinatus,  with  bractes  pinnate,  chaffy 
awned  ;  spike  compound,  ovate.  Wild  in 
sandy  grounds. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  species  assigned 
by  Mime  botanists  to  this  genus,  but  erroneously. 

"CYM  HICS  and  Cynthia,  In  mythology, 
surnames  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  derived  from 
Cynthia,  the  name  of  a  mountain  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  island  of  Delos. 

CYPARISSLS.    See  Ci  i  re.ssvs. 

CY'PERl  S,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
triandria,  order  monogynia.  Glumes  chaffy, 
imbricate  in  two  rows  ;  corolless  ;  seed  one, 
naked.  Seventy-six  species,  scattered  over  the 
globe  :  which  may  be  arranged  into  these  : 

A.  With  round  culm. 

B.  Three-Hided  culm  ;  simple  spikelets. 
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C.  Three-sided  culm;   umbel  glomerate, 
sessile. 

D.  Three-sided  culm  ;  spikes  in  terminal 
umbels. 

E.  Three-sided  culm;  umbels  axillary. 
The  following  arc  the  three  chief  species. 

1.  C.  rotundu;,  a  native  of  India,  wit  i  culm 
three  sided,  nearly  naked,  umbel  decompound  ; 
spikes  alternate  linear.  It  grows  by  the  side 
of  canals  and  ditches  ;  the  leaves  are  green,  and 
resemble  those  of  the  leek  or  onion.  The 
odour  is  fragrant.  This  plant  is  sometimes 
used  in  medicine  as  an  aromatic  bitterand  sto- 
machic. 

2.  C.  longus.  English  galangal :  with 
culm  three-sided,  leafy ;  umbel  leafy,  more 
than  decompound  ;  peduncle!  naked  ;  spikes 
alternate.  This  is  the  common  cyperus  of  the 
dispensatories,  but  a  less  pleasant  aromatic 
than  c.  rotundus.  The  roots  of  both  plants 
are  used,  on  account  of  their  fragrance,  by  per* 
fnmers  and  glovers. 

3.  C.  papyrus.  Culm  three-sided,  naked  ; 
umbel  longer  than  the  involucres  ;  involucels 
three-leaved,  setaceous ;  spikelets  in  threes. 
It  grows  in  the  lakes  of  Ethiopia  and  Egypt, 
and  is  celebrated  in  almost  all  ancient  his- 
tory, as  having  furnished  from  its  leaves  the 
paper  of  early  times.  At  what  period  it  was 
first  applied  to  this  purpose  we  know  not; 
but  the  books  of  Nuuia,  at  least,  were  written 
on  papyrus  leaves.  The  pellicle  behvecn  the 
pith  and  the  bark  was  also  made  use  of  for  the 
same  purpose.  It  was  also  employed  in  the 
manufacture   of  cordage ;  while  the  whole 

Elant  served  for  the  form  of  boats,  and  the 
>wcr  part  of  it  for  moulds,  dishes,  and  cups. 
CYPHER.  Cipher. 
CY'PHIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
pentandria,  order  monogynia.  Calyx  five- 
cleft;  petals  live,  linear,  superior;  iilameuts 
hairy  ;  cohering  ;  anthers  not  united  ;  stigma 
drooping,  gibbous.  Six  species,  all  Cape- 
plants. 

CYPHON,  in  antiquity,  a  punishment  by 
means  of  a  wooden  collar,  which  bowed  the 
criminal's  head  forward. 

CYPIUEA.  Coury  or  gowrie,  in  zoology, 
a  genus  of  the  class  vermes,  order  testacea. 
Animal,  a  slug  or  Umax  ;  shell  univalve,  invo- 
lute suhovate,  smooth,  obtuse  at  each  end, 
linear,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
shell,  and  toothed  each  side.  A  hundred  and 
nineteen  species,  chiefly  found  in  the  Atlantic 
and  Indian  sea?.  Of  these,  some  are  possessed 
of  spires;  some  obtuse  and  spireless;  some 
umbilieate  and  perforated  ;  ami  some  margin- 
ed.   We  can  only  briefly  notice  the  following. 

1.  C.  tcstudinaria.  Shell  obtuse,  sub-cylin- 
drical ;  the  extremities  depressed.  The  largest 
shell  afforded  by  the  genus  ;  whitish  with  rus- 
set brown  clouds,  and  large  blackish  spots 
scattered  here  and  there  with  sometimes  a  few 
white  ones.  Inhabits  the  Persian  Gulph  and 
Indian  Ocean. 

2.  C.  moneta.  Shell  whitish  with  a  knotty 
margin.  Inhabits  the  Mediterranean,  Atlan- 
tic, Ethiopic  and  Indian  seas  ;  is  fished  up  by 
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the  negro-women  three  day*  before  or  after 
full  moon,  and  transported  into  Bengal,  Si. in), 
America,  and  the  adjacent  islands;  and  is  the 
species  used  by  the  native  black*  in  their  com- 
mercial concerns  instead  of  money. 

3.  C.  pediculus.  Nun.  Shell  with  trans- 
verse numerous  furrows,  some  of  them  forked. 
.Shell  very  small  ovate,  with  various  tints  of 
red  and  white,  with  or  without  spot-.  ;ind 
sometimes  hut  not  alivavs,  marked  with  a 
longitudinal  groove.  There  is  another  variety, 
of  a  much  larger  size  Both  are  found  ou 
most  sea-co.istS. 

CYPRESS,  in  hotany.  Sec  Cupressls. 

Cypress  (Summer).  See  Ciienupodiim. 

C  Y  PR  1  .\  M  S  (Thascius  Ctecilius),  a  prin- 
cipal father  of  ihe  Christian  church,  was  horn 
at  Carthage  in  Africa,  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
second  or  beginning  of  the  third  century.  We 
know  nothing  more  of  his  parents  than  that 
they  were  heat  hens  ;  and  he  himself  continued 
such  till  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life.  He 
applied  himself  early  to  the  Study  of  oratory  ; 
and  some  of  the  ancients,  particularly  Lactan- 
tins,  inform  us,  that  he  tauirht  rhetoric  in 
Carthage  with  the  highest  applause.  Cypri- 
an's conversion  is  fixed  hy  Pearson  to  the  year 
"2  hi,  at  Carthage,  where,  as  St.  Jerome  ob- 
serves, he  had  often  employed  his  rhetoric  in 
the  defence  of  paganism.  He  died  a  martyr 
in  the  persecution  of  Valerian  and  Callicnus, 
in  258.  Cyprian  wrote  81  letteis,  and  several 
treatises.  'Ike  best  editions  of  bis  works  are 
those  of  Patnelius  in  l.'rtis*;  of  Rigaltius  in 
1648  ;  and  ol  Oxford  in  1682. 

CY'PKIXUS.  Carp.  Month  small,  without 
teeth;  gill-membrane  with  three  rays;  hody 
smooth,  generally  whitish ;  ventral  fins  often 
nine-rayed.  The  fishes  of  this  tribe  are  chiclly 
inhabitants  of  fresh  waters  ;  afford  a  palatable 
ami  nourishing  fond  ;  feed  on  worms,  insects, 
smaller  fishes,  leguminous  seeds  and  fat  earth  : 
some  of  them  migrate,  and  most  of  them  spawn 
about  April  or  May.  Head  compressed :  scales 
shining,  hornv,  and  generally  white  j  front 
blackish,  broad  ;  back  arched  ;  aperture  of  the 
gills  larire  :  the  cover  three-leaved;  nostrils 
double;  mouth  round  ;  lips  cartilaginous, and 
furnished  with  a  thick  skin  ;  tongue  veiy  mi- 
nute, cartilaginous  ;  jaws  toothed  beneath  the 
gills;  hones  of  the  throat  rough;  intestinal 
canal  continued  from  the  teeth  to  the  vent : 
li\er  two-lobed ;  air-bladder  white,  shining, 
round,  two-parted  ;  ovary  and  seminal  ves*el 
double;  the  males,  ami  when  in  full  roe  the 
females,  with  hard,  white,  sharp  tubercles  on 
the  scales.  Fifty-one  species,  scattered  through 
the  waters  of  the  globe  :  thus  suh-divided  into 
sections.  See  Nat.  Hist.  Plate  XXI V.  and 
XIA'I. 

A.  Bearded;  comprising  nine  species. 

H.  Tail  nearly  e\eu  at  the  end,  comprising 

four  species. 
C.  Tail  three-parted  ;  two  species. 
I).       *  hifid  ;  thirtv-six  species. 

"  »g  are  chiefly  worthy  of  notice  : 
Barbel  or  harbot.  Inhabits 
of  Europe  and  Persia,  and 


lies  in  holes  near  the  hanks;  lives  in  societies, 
and  feeds  on  testaceous  animals,  worms 
smaller  fishes,  and  carcasses  ;  is  so  tame  as  to 
he  often  taken  with  the  hand  ;  grows  last,  and 
is  very  long-lived  ;  from  two  to  fifteen  fiset 
long;  body  above  olive;  the  sides  above  the 
line,  bluish  ;  beneath  it,  pale  greenish  ;  belly 
white;  scales  pale  gold  colour,  edged  with 
black  and  striate  ;  floh  coarse,  and  the  roe  a 
little  poisonous. 

2.  C.  carpio.    Common  carp.    Anal  6a 
nine-rayed  ;  cirri  four  ;  second  ray  of  the  dor- 
sal fin  serrate  behind.    Two  other  varieties ; 
one  with  half  the  body  coveted  with  very  large 
scales,  and  the  other  half  naked  ;  the  other  al- 
together scaleless.  Inhabits  the  slow  an  1  stag- 
nant  waters  of  Europe  and  Persia,  and  was  in- 
troduced into  England  in  the  year  1314:  about 
four  feet  long,  grows  fast,  ami  is  very  long-liv- 
ed ;  feeds  on  herbs,  fat  earth,  worms  and  aquatic 
insects,  and  any  soft  substance ;  is  extremely 
fertile,  and  the  prey  of  larger  fishes,  aquatic 
birds  and  frogs.    Hody  above,  blue-grern  ; 
the  upper  part  of  the  sides  greenish,  yellow, 
and  blackish,  beneath  whitish ;  tail  yellow  ;  of 
the  gall  is  made  a  green  paint,  and  of  the 
sounds  or  air-bladder,  a  fish-glue  or  isinglass. 
From  the  spawn  of  the  fish  caviare  is  made 
for  the  Jews,  since  they  hold  the  sturgeon, 
from  which  it  is  commonly  prepared,  in  ab- 
horrence.   It  is  said  to  have  attained,  in  some 
instances,  the  enormous  weight  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds:  and  by  gradua  (exposure  to  air, 
instead  of  water,  to  be  able  to  live,  with  €**ly 
occasional  submersions  in  water,  in  air  alone, 
for  weeks  or  months,  or  perhaps  years. 

3.  C.  gobio.  dudgeon.  Anal  fin  eleven 
raved:  cirri  two.  Inhabits  gentle  streams  and 
lakes  of  northern  Europe ;  is  tenacious  of  life, 
and  very  fertile;  about  eight  inches  long;  feeds 
on  herbs,  worms,  insects,  the  fry  of  other 
fishes,  and  parts  of  carcasses:  varies  its  colours 
by  age.  the  different  waters  it  inhabits,  and 
the  different  foods  it  cats;  flesh  white,  and 
very  grateful. 

•I.  C.  tinea.  Tench.  Anal  fin  twenty-fire 
rays;  tail  entire;  body  mucous;  cirri  two. 
Another  variety  with  golden  body  and  ti ap- 
parent fins.  Inhabits  almost  every  where  in 
stagnant  waters;  grows  quickly,  and  reaches 
from  four  to  eight  pounds  weight ;  is  rerv  fer- 
tile and  tenacious  of  life,  and  will  live  ail  the 
winter  under  the  ice  ;  feeds  on  worms  and  wa- 
ter-plants; is  very  stupid,  and  maybe  easily 
caught ;  flesh  white,  soft,  and  well  tasted. 

5.  C.  carassius.  Crucian.  Inhabits  Eu- 
rope and  Siberia,  chiefly  in  deep,  stagnant 
waters ;  and  is  found  in  the  Caspian  sea ;  sel- 
dom exceeds  a  pound  weight;  flesh  good. 

6.  C.  cephalus.  ('hub.  Anal  fin  eleven- 
rayed  ;  bony  nearly  cylindrical.  Inhabit*  fresh 
wateisof  Europe;  about  five  pounds  weight ; 
flesh  coarse  and  bony. 

J.  C.  an  rat  us.  Cold-fish.  Anal  fin  doa- 
ble, placed  liked  the  ventral.  This  most  beau- 
t  it'll  fish  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  rivers  of  China 
and  .lapan,  and  is  naturalized  almost  every 
where,  on  account  of  its  elegance  and  vivacity  | 
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the  colours  vary  greatly,  bat  are  chiefly  of 
splendid  gold  :  scales  large. 

8.  C.  baphthaltnus.  Telescope  carp.  Scarlett 
all  the  fins  white ;  eyes  protuberant.  Inhabits 
China,  and  is  equal  in  size  and  beauty  to  the 
last 

9.  C.  phloxinns.  Minnow.  Anal  fin  with 
eight  rays ;  tail  with  a  dusky  spot  near  the 
base  ;  body  pellucid.  Inhabits  small  gravelly 
streams  ot  Europe;  keeps  in  shoals  near  the 
surface ;  hardly  tnree  inches  long ;  a  favourite 
food  of  pikes. 

10.  C.  lencincns.  Dace.  Anal  fins  ten,  dorsal 
nine-raved.  Inhabits  deep  still  waters  of  Eng- 
land, Prance,  southern  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Siberia:  from  six  inches  to  one  and  a  half  feet 
long:  flesh  white  and  good. 

There  is  another  variety  with  slenderer 
body,  and  straighter  backed,  called  graining, 
found  in  the  Mersey  near  Warrington ;  seven 
and  a  half  inches  long. 

11.  C.  rutilus.  Koach.  Anal  fin  twelve- 
rayed;  reddish.  Inhabits  deep  still  waters; 
keeps  in  shoals;  seldom  weighs  more  than  one 
and  a  half  pound :  flesh  white  and  good. 

12.  C.  orpus.  Uud.  Kinscale.  Anal  fin 
thirteen-rayed  ;  gill  cover  spotted  with  red. 
England,  Russia,  and  Germany. 

13.  C.  erythophthalmus.  Red-eye.  Anal 
fin  fifteen-rayed ;  fins  'red.  Inhabits  the  fresh 
waters  of  northern  Europe,  and  the  Caspian 
sea ;  about  twelve  inches  long ;  flesh  good  in 

14.  C.  alburnus.  Bleak.  Anal  fin  with 
twenty  rays.  Inhabits  in  shoals  fresh  waters 
of  Europe  and  the  Caspian  sea  s  from  four  to 
ten  inches  long :  flesh  white  and  good. 

There  is  a  variety  with  lateral  straight  line, 
called  white-bait,  found  in  the  Thames  in  vast 
shoals  in  the  month  of  June,  about  two  inches 
long. 

15.  C.  hrama.  Bream.  Anal  fin  twenty- 
seven  rayed ;  fins  brown.  Inhabits  the  lakes 
and  still  rivers  of  Europe,  and  the  Caspian  sea; 
from  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet  long ;  found 
in  shoals:  flesh  insipid. 

CYPRIPEDtUM,  in  botany,  (from  k^w.^, 
Venus,  and  «o&o»,  a  shoe.)  Ladies'  slipper. 
A  genus  of  the  gynandria  dtandria  class  and 
order.  Natural  order  orchidese.  Nectary 
ventricote,  inflated,  hollow.  There  are  seven 
species:  viz.  c.  caiceolus,  c.  parviflorum,  c. 
•pectabile,  e.  acaule,  c.  ventricosum,  c.  roac- 
ranthos,  and  c.  jaconicum.  Of  these  different 
species,  c.paviflorum  is  one  of  the  most  ele- 

n;  and  we  have,  hence,  selected  it  for  a 
ing.  (See  Botany,  Flate  LVII1.)  This 
species  of  ladies-slipper  is  an  inhabitant  of 
North  America,  from  New  England  to  North 
Carolina.  It  has  a  very  near  resemblance 
to  c.  caiceolus,  or  common  European  ladies* 
•Upper,  and  seems  to  have  been  confounded 
with  it  by  Michaux.  The  Carolina  ladies- 
slipper,  however,  is  a  taller  plant,  more  pu- 
bescent, with  its  lateral  or  interior  petals 
longer,  narrower,  and  more  curled ;  and  the 
nectary,  or  slipper,  of  a  plain  yellow  colour 
witlurat  veins. 


CYPRUS,  an  island  of  the  Levant  sea, 
lyinjr  near  the  coast  of  Syria  and  Natolia.  It 
is  about  150  miles  long,  and  70  broad.  The 
air  is  hot  and  dry,  and  not  very  healthy ;  the 
soil  produces  com,  oil,  cotton,  salt,  wood, 
some  silk  and  wine,  of  which  the  best  grows 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olvmpns.  The  traffic  of 
this  island  is  very  considerable,  as  consuls  from 
almost  every  European  nation  reside  here. 
While  Cyprus  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Christ- 
ians, it  was  well  peopled,  and  had  eight  hun- 
dred or  a  thousand  villages;  but  at  present  it 
is  so  thinly  inhabited,  that  half  the  lands  lie 
uncultivated.  The  inhabitants  are  Turks, 
Jews,  Greeks,  and  Armenians,  with  a  few 
Latin  Christians.  The  Greeks  are  the  most 
numerous.  The  chief  town  is  Nicosia,  which 
is  the  seat  of  the  Turkish  viceroy,  and  was 
formerly  the  residence  of  its  kings".  The  prin- 
cipal mountain  bears  the  name  of  Olympus, 
of  which  name  there  are  several  others  in  Tur- 
key. Here  are  no  springs  or  rivers,  but  such 
as  are  produced  by  the  annual  rains.  This 
island  has  been  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  Persians,  Greeks, 
Romans,  Saracens,  Venetians,  and  Turks. 
Richard  I.  king  of  England  meeting  with  as 
inhospitable  reception  here,  subdued  the  island, 
and  transferred  his  right  to  Guy  of  Lusignan, 
titular  king  of  Jerusalem,  whose  descendants 
transferred  it  to  the  state  of  Venice,  from 
whom  the  Turks  took  it  in  the  year  1570,  and 
it  has  since  that  time  continued'  in  their  pos- 
session. 

Cyprus-bird.    See  Motacilla. 

Cyprus-wood.    See  Rose-wood. 

CYRENACIA,  an  ancient  kingdom  of 
Africa,  corresponding  to  the  present  kingdom 
and  desart  of  Barca  and  Tripoli. 

CYR1LLA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
didynamia,  order  augiospermia.  Calyx  supe- 
rior, five-leaved  ;  corol  funnel  form,  declined  ; 
the  border  flat,  five-parted,  nearly  equal :  ru- 
diment of  a  filth  filament;  capsule  half  two- 
celled.  One  species  only:  a  native  of  Ja- 
maica, with  axillary  peduncles  and  scarlet 
flowers. 

CYRTA'NTHUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  class  hexandria,  order  monogynia.  Corol 
superior,  tubular,  clavate,  six-cleft;  with 
ovate,  oblong  segments  •  filaments  inserted  in 
the  tube,  connivent  at  top.  Three  species; 
all  natives  of  the  Cape;  generally  with  narrow 
scarlet  flowers. 

CYRUS,  the  son  of  Cambyses  the  Persian, 
by  Mandane  the  daughter  of  Astyages  king  of 
the  Modes.  The  two  chief  historians  who 
have  written  the  life  of  Cyrus  are  Herodotus 
and  Xenophon ;  but  their  accounts  of  him  are 
different,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  makes  his 
father  a  king  of  Persia,  and  the  former  a 
meaner  man.  He  engaged  in  several  wars, 
and  subdued  all  the  nations  which  lie  between 
Syria  and  the  Red  Sea.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
70  years  after  a  reign  of  30:  but  authors  dif- 
fer very  much  concerning  a  manner  of  his 
death.  Herodotus,  Justin,  and  Valerius  Max- 
im us  relate,  that  he  died  in  the  war  against  the 
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Scythians  :  and  that  falling  into  an  ambush 
which  queen  'fomyris  IiuiJ  laid  for  dim,  she 
ordered  bis  head  to  be  cut  off,  and  <ast  into  a 
vessel  full  of  blood,  saying,  "  Thou  hast  al- 
ways thirsted  after   human  Mood;  now  ^lut 

thyself  with  it."  Diodoras  the  Sicilian  says, 
that  he  was  taken  in  an  engagement  and 
hanged.  Ctcsias  assures  as,  that  he  died  of  a 
wound  which  he  received  in  his  thigh:  hut 
l»v  Xenophon's  account,  he  died  peaceably  in 
his  bed,  amidst  his  friends  and  servants  :  and 

certain  it  is,  that  in  Alexander's  time  his  mo* 
nurnent  was  shown  at  Pasagarda  in  Persia. 
A  part  of  Cyrus's  arguments  for  the  immor* 
tality  of  the  soul,  in  his  dying  speech  to  his 

sons,  preserved  by  Xenophon,  is  cited  at  p. 
2."»3,  vol.  i.  of  liaxter  on  the  Soul.  Vet,  on 
the  whole,  and  considering  the  extraordinary 
difference  of  opinion  among  historians  relative 
to  Cyras,  it  mast  be  concluded  that  we  are  hut 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  history  of  this 
gieat  prince,  the  founder  of  the  Persian,  and 
destroyer  of  the  Chaldean  empire. 

CYSTIC  DCCT,  in  anatomy.  Ductus 
cysticus.  The  membranous  canal  that  con- 
vevs  the  bile  from  the  hepatic  duct  into  the 
gall-bladder. 

Cystic  artery,  Artcria  cystica.  A  branch 

of  the  hep. itie. 

CYSTITIS.  (cy*titi$,  from*.r»., 
the  bladder.)  Inflammation  of  the  bladder. 
A  genus  of  disease  arranged  hy  Cullen  in  the 
class  pyrexia',  and  order  phlegmasia?.  It  is 
known  bv  great  pain  in  the  region  <>f  the 
bladder,  attended  with  fever,  .1  hard  pulse,  a 
painful  discharge  of  urine,  and  a  frequent  de- 
sire to  make  w  ater. 

CVST(  H'K'I.K.  (cystottfc,  i-jST^M'-  from 

Kt/r<r<  tbe  bladder,  and  ✓<,,•••,  a  tumour.)  An 
hernia  formed  hv  the  protrusion  of  the  urinary 
bladder. 

CYSTOTOMV.  *.  ("v,-';and  ti,«»u/.)  The 
art  or  practice  of  opening  encysted  tumours. 

CY'rHEKKA,  in  mythology:  a  surname 
of  Venus. 

CfTIIBREA,   «t»    the  entomological  system 

of  Pabricius,  a  tribe  <»f  the  genus  Bom bi Lies, 

which  see. 

CYTHNUS,  the  ancient  name  of  Thermia, 
one  of  the  Cyclades. 

(VI  IM  S.  Rape  of  cystus.  In  botany, 
a  genus  of  the  class  gynandria,  order  hcxan- 
drta.  Stigma  one  ;  calyx  four-cleft,  superior  ; 
corollcss  ;  anthers  from  twelve  to  sixteen,  s,  n- 
sile;  berry  eighUcelled,  many-seeded.  One 
species  only  ;  a  parasitic  plant  growing  from 
the  roots  of  the  cistus,  with  leaves  sessile, 
closely  imbricate  ;  Mowers  in  terminal  clusters, 
dirty  yellow. 

(  v'tim  s.  (eutinuti  xvrir.,  :  from  xm,  to 
produce  :  so  called  from  its  fecundity.)  The 

bud  or  flower  of  the  pomegranate. 

CvriNfs  HYPOCISTIS.  The  plant  from 
whose  fruit  the  SUCCUS  hypocistidifl  is  obtained. 
See  HtFOI  is  j  is. 

CY'TISUS.  Tree-trefoil.  A  genus  of  the 
class  diadelphia,  order  decandria.  Calyx  two- 
lipped  :  the  upper  lip  two-cleft,  lower  three- 


toothed  ;  legume taperini:  to  the  base.  Twen- 
ty-five  species,  scattered  over  the  irlolte,  se\eral 
of  them  arboreous,  and  lofty.  Those  most 
worthy  of  notice,  and  chiefly  cultivated  in  our 
pleasure  gardens,  are  the  following. 

1.  C,  laburnum,  or  large  deciduous  cytisus. 
2.  C.  sessifolius.  3.  ('.  nigricans,  or  dun-co- 
loured cytisus.  4.  CytisOS  with  erect  spikes 
of  flowers  proceeding  from  the  sides  of  the 
branches,  spear  shaped  woolly  leave*,  and  the 
foot-stalk  of  the  middle  one  the  longest.  5. 
Cytisus,  with  single  lateral  foot-stalks  to  the 
flowers,  hairy,  trifid,  obtuse,  ventricose,  oblong 
cups.  <>.  Cytisus  with  flowers  collected  in 
heads,  and  branches  lying  on  the  ground. 
7.  CythtOJ,  with  lateral  bunches  of  flowers, 
angular  bunches,  and  wedge-shaped  small 
leaves.  8.  Cytisus  with  single,  spear-shaped, 
narrow  leaves,  and  angular  branches.  !».  Cv- 
tisiis  with  lateral  flowers,  hairy  leaves,  and  an 
upright  striated  stalk.  It).  Cytisus  with  ses- 
sile flowers,  hairy  leaves,  and  an  herbaceous 
stalk.     II.  Cytisus  with  pinnated  leaves. 

'I  he  first  species  is  a  native  of  Switzerland, 
and  grows  to  he  a  very  large  tree.  The  second, 
third!,  fifth,  sixth,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
species,  are  natives  of  the  southern  part*  of 
Europe,  and  as  they  grow  to  be  eight  or  ten 
feet  high,  and  in  May  are  beautifully  loaded 
with  long  Strings  of  yellow  flowers,  make  a 
very  agreeable  appearance  in  a  garden.  The*** 
an*  ail  propagated  by  sowing  their  seeds,  which 
they  alforu  in  great  plenty,  in  March,  on  a  bed 
of  good,  fresh,  light  earth,  sifting  over  the 
seeds  about  half  an  inch  of  line  mould:  in  a 
month's  time  the  plants  will  come  up;  they 
must  be  kept  clear  from  weeds,  and  watered  .it 
times,  i|  the  season  prove  dry.  They  should 
remain  in  the  seed-bed  till  the  March  follow- 
ing,  when  they  should  be  removed  into  nurserv 
beds  at  a  foot  distance,  in  rows  three  feet  asun- 
der :  here  they  must  be  watered,  and  their 
roots  mule  bed  till  they  are  thoroughly  roofed, 
and  then  the  ground  kept  clear  from  all  weeds. 
They  should  continue  here  three  years,  and  be 
then  removed  to  the  places  where  they  are  to 
remain,  in  October,  or  else  in  February.  The 
fourth,  seventh,  and  eleventh  species,  are  na- 
tives of  the  Indies,  and  too  tender  to  bear  tbe 
open  air  of  this  country:  they  must  therefore 
be  placed  in  a  warm  stove,  and  may  be  raised 
from  seeds  sown  on  a  hot  bed.  Tbev  will 
grow  three  or  four  feet  high  the  first  \  ear,  pro- 
vided they  have  a  proper  beat,  and  the  second 
year  they  generally  produce  flowers  and  seeds. 
The  plants  must  be  placed  in  the  bark  bed  of 
the  stove,  but  should  have  a  large  share  ot  free 
air  admitted  to  them  in  warm  weather  ;  they 
must  have,  however,  but  little  water  in  winter, 
and  may,  in  other  respects,  be  treated  in  the 
manner  of  other  lender  exotics. 

CYZICKXS,  Cyzicena,  among  the  an- 
cient Urecks,  magnificent  banqueting  bouses, 
always  looking  towards  the  north,  and  usually 
opening  upon  gardens. 

CYZICUM,  the  ancient  Dindymis;  it  was 
formerly  a  large  and  strong  place,  and  sus- 
tained a  long  siege  against  Mithridates.  It 
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was  first  mined  by  an  earthquake,  and  is  now 
but  an  ordinary  town.  It  was  famous  for  a 
stately  temple  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Cybele. 
Lat.  46.  59  N.    Lon.  17.  20  E. 

CZAR,  a  title  of  honour,  assumed  by  the 
grand-dukes,  or,  as  they  are  now  styled,  em- 
perors of  Russia.  The  natives  pronounce  it 
tzar,  or  zaar;  and  this,  by  corruption  (it  has 
been  fancied),  from  Ca?sar,  *  emperor,"  from 
some  imagined  relation  to  the  Roman  empe- 
ror*. But  this  etymology  does  not  seem  cor- 
rect. When  the  czar  Peter  formerly  required 
of  the  European  courts  an  acknowledgment  of 
his  imperial  titles,  and  that  the  appellation  of 
emperor  should  never  be  omitted,  there  was 
great  difficulty  made  .about  it,  especially  at  the 
court  of  Vienna ;  which  occasioned  him  to 
produce  the  famous  letter,  written  in  the  Ger- 
man tongue,  from  Maximilian  I.  emperor  of 
Germany,  to  Vassili  Ivanovitch,  continuing 
a  treaty  of  alliance  offensive  and  defensive 
against" Sigismond  king  of  Poland.  In  this 
dispatch,  which  is  dated  August  the  4th, 
1511,  and  is  ratified  with  the  seal  of  the  golden 
bull,  Maximilian  addresses  Vassili  by  calling 
him  Keyser  and  Herrscher  aller  llussen,  "  etn- 
perorand  ruler  of  all  the  Russias."  But  inde- 
pendently of  this  document,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  foreign  courts,  in  their  inter- 
course with  that  of  Moscow,  styled  the  sove- 


reigns indiscriminately  great  duke,  czar,  and 
emperor.  With  respect  to  England  in  par- 
ticular, it  is  certain,  that  in  Chancellor's 
Account  of  Russia,  >o  earlv  as  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century,  Ivan  Vassilevitch  II.  is 
called  lord  and  emperor  of  all  Russia;  and 
in  the  English  dispatches,  from  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  to  that  of  Anne,  he  is  generally  ad- 
dressed under  the  same  appellation. 

CZARINA,  the  title  of  the  empress  of 
Russia. 

CZASLAU,  a  town  in  a  circle  of  the  same 
name  in  Bohemia,  in  Germany.  Here  the 
Imperialists  dug  up  the  remains  of  Ziska,  the 
famous  Hussite  general,  and  scattered  them  in 
the  air.    Lat.  -19.  50  N.    Lon.  15.  33  E. 

CZENSTOCHOWA,  a  town  of  Cracovia 
in  Poland,  famous  for  the  convent  of  St.  Paul, 
the  hermit,  to  which  pilgrims  very  much  re- 
sort.   Lat.  50.  48  N.    Lon.  19.  15  E. 

CZERXIC.    See  Zirnitc  h. 

CZERNICOE,  the  capital  of  a  duchy  of 
the  same  name  in  Muscovy.  Lat.  51.  29  N. 
Lon.  31.  53  E. 

CZERSK,  or  Czeksko,  a  town  of  Masso- 
via,  in  Poland,  20  miles  N.W.  of  Warsaw. 
Lat.  52.  26  N.    Lon.  21.  31  E. 

CZOUGRODT,  the  capital  of  a  territory 
of  the  same  name,  in  Upper  Hungary.  Lat. 
46.-36N.   Lon.  20.  54  E. 


EXD  OF  THE  THIRD  VOLUME. 
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